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PHILOSOPHY  Of  B£BODOTVS. 


Few,  even  amoDgst  literary  people, 
tare  awnre  of  tliu  true  place  occupied 
by  Herodotus  in  universal  liiertiture; 
secondly*  sc^irce  here  and  there  a 
I  schoJar  up  and  down  a  century  is  led 
I  to  reflect  upuii  the  muUtplkity  of  hU 
r relations  to  the  whole  rauge  of  eiviii- 
J  zitlou.  We  endeavour  iu  these  words 
^to  catch,  as  in  a  nct^  the  grojfs  promi* 
ncnt  faults  of  his  apprectutiun  ;  on 
irhich  account,  first,  w©  cay  painted' 
ly,  universal  literature,  not  Grecian— 
since  the  primarv  error  h,  to  regard 
Herodotua  merely  in  relation  to  the 
literature  of  Greece  ;  sccondlj^,  on 
which  accounj  we  nutico  the  circuit, 
the  numcricaifimount;  of  his  colli^iouB 
with  science— because  the  second  and 
greater  error  i«,  to  regard  him  exclu- 
.sitrely  as  an  historian.  But  now^  un- 
der a  juster  allocation  of  hia  rank,  as 
the  geueral  father  of  prose  coroposi- 
lion,  n<?rodotUii  is  nearly  related  to  all 
lUcratute  whatsoever,  modern  not  less 
ihnu  ancieni  ;  aud  as  the  father  of 
what  may  be  called  ethnographical 
geography,  as  a  man  who  e[ieculated 
most  ably  on  all  the  humanities  of 
science — that  Ut  on  all  the  scientific 
questions  which  naturally  interest  our 
hurnm  sensibilities  in  this  great  tem- 
ple which  we  look  up  tO|  the  pavilion 
gf  the  iky,  the  sun,  iho  moon,  the  at- 
mosphere, with  ita  climates  and  its 
wiodj) ;  or  in  this  home  which  we  in- 
herit, the  earth,  with  its  hilb  and 
riv era— Herodotus  ought  least  of  all 
to  be  classed  amougst  historians  t 
thai  is  but  a  secondary  title  for  him  ; 
be  deserves  to  be  rated  as  the  lead- 

IL.  LU  M>»  CiCXT, 


er  amongst  philosophical  polyhistors, 
which  is  the  nearc^^t  designjiiion   to 
that  of  eQc^clopiodidt  current  in  the 
Greek  literature.     And  yet  is  not  thi^ 
wordtna/chiHedisi  much  lower  than 
Ills  ancient  name— ;/aMrr  of /ti*(cr^  ^ 
Doubtless  it  is  no  ^'■■■■■*  ^    Unction  ai 
ptcitnt  to  be  an  cim  t»  which 

is  often  but  anuthc;  .......v   iur  book* 

maker,  cruftfiman^mechdViiCf  journey* 
man,  in  his  meaaebt  degcneratluu  \ 
yet  Sn  those  early  days,  when  (he 
timid  muse  of  science  had  scarcely 
ventured  sandal  deep  into  waters  so 
unfathomahle,  it  seems  to  us  a  gicat 
thing  indeed,  that  one  young  tiiau 
should  have  founded  an  entire  eucy- 
clop£edia  for  his  countrymen,  upon 
those  difficult  problems  which  cual- 
IcDged  their  primary  attention,  because 
starting  forward  from  the  very  roof- — 
the  wails^ — the  floor  of  Uiat  beautiful 
theatre  which  they  tenanted.  The 
habitable  world,  h  *i^»vf^%*%^  was  now 
daily  becoming  better  known  to  the 
human  race ;  but  bow  f  Chiefly 
through  Herodotus.  There  are  amu- 
ting  evidences  extant,  of  the  profound 
ignorance  in  which  nations  the  most 
enlightened  had  hitherto  lived,  as  to  all 
lands  beyond  their  own  and  its  frontier 
adjacencies.  But  w  ithin  the  single  gene- 
ration (or  the  single  half  century)  pre- 
vious to  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  vast 
changes  had  taken  place.  The  mere  re- 
volutions  consequent  upon  the  founds^ 
tion  of  the  Persian  empire  hud  approxi- 
mated the  whole  world  of  civilixalion. 
First  came  the  conqueat  of  Egypt  by 
the  second  of  the  new  emper on,  Thia 


m^m. 


m^^m 
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events  had  it  stood  alone,  was  immea- 
surable ia  its  effects  for  meeting  curi- 
osity,  and  in  its  immediate  excitement 
for  prompting  it.  It  bnought  the 
whole  vast  chain  of  Persian  depen- 
denciesy  from  the  river  Indus  east- 
wards to  the  Nile  westwards*  or  evea 
through  Gyrene  to  the  ^ates  of  Car- 
thage*  under  the  unity  of  a  single 
sceptre.  The  world  was  open.  Jea- 
lous interdicts,  inhospitable  laws,  na- 
tional hostilities*  always  in  procinctu, 
no  longer  fettered  the  feet  of  the  mer- 
chant* or  neutralized  the  exploring  in- 
stincts of  the  philosophic  traveller. 
Next  came  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Judea*  no  longer 
weeping  by  the  Euphrates*  was  again 
sitting  for  another  half  millennium  of 
divine  probation  under  her  ancient 
palm-tree.  Next  after  that  came  the 
convulsions  of  Greece*  earthquake 
upon  earthquake  ;  the  trampling  my- 
riads of  Darius*  but  bix  years  before 
the  birth  of  Herodotus;  the  river- 
draining  millions  of  Xerxes  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  wondering  infancy.  WhiUt 
the  swell  from  this  great  storm  was 
yet  angry*  and  hardly  subsiding,  (a 
metaphor  used  by  Herodotus  himself* 
trt  Hi*0fTft  tr^vy^aTMv,)  whilst  the  scars 
of  Greece  were  yet  raw  from  the  Per- 
sian scymitar*  her  towns  and  temples 
to  the  east  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus 
smouldering  ruins  yet  reeking  from 
the  Persian  torch,  the  young  Herodo- 
tus had  wandered  forth  in  a  rapture 
of  impassioned  curiosity,  to  see*  to 
touch*  to  measure,  all  those  great  ob- 
jects, whose  names  had  been  recently 
so  rife  in  men's  mouths.  The  luxuri- 
ous Sardis*  the  nation  of  Babylon, 
the  Nile,.the  oldest  of  rivers,  Memphis, 
and  Thebes  the  hundred-gated,  that 
were  but  amongst  his  youngest  daugh- 
ters, with  the  pyramids  inscrutable  as 
the  heavens — all  these  he  had  visited. 
As  far  up  the  Nile  as  Elephantine  he 
had  personally  pushed  his  euquiries ; 
and  far  beyond  that,  by  his  obstinate 
questions  from  all  men  presumably 
equal  to  the  answers.  Tyre,  even,  he 
made  a  separate  voyage  to  explore. 
Palestine  he  had  trodden  with  Grecian 
feet;  the  myeterious  Jerusalem  he 
had  visited*  and  had  computed  her 
proportions.  Finally,  as  to  Greece 
continental,  though  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  it  himself  than  by  the 
bond  of  language*  and  as  the  home  of 
his  Ionian  ancestors*  (in  which  view 
Iw  oHen  cmUm  it  by  the  great  moral* 
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usLxneof  HellaSf  regions  that  geographi- 
cally belong  to  Asia  and  even  to  Af- 
rica,) he  seems  by  mere  casual  no- 
tices^ now  prompted  by  an  historical 
incident*  now  for  the  purpose  of  an  il- 
lustrative comparison,  to  have  known 
so  familiarly*  that  Pausanias  in  aftw 
ages  does  not  describe  more  minutelj 
the  local  features  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  a  life,  than  this  extraordi- 
nary traveller*  for  whom  they  did  bnt 
point  a  period  or  circumstantiate  a 
parenthesis.  As  a  geographer*  often 
as  a  hydrographer — witness  his  sound- 
ings thirty  miles  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile — Herodotus  was  the  first  greet 
parent  of  discovery*  as  between  naUon 
and  nationhe  was  the  author  of  mutual 
revelation  ;  whatsoever  any  one  nation 
knew  of  its  own  little  ring  fence* 
through  daily  use  and  experience,  or 
had  received  by  ancestral  tradition* 
that  he  published  to  all  other  nations. 
He  was  the  first  central  interpreter* 
the  common  dragoman  to  the  generid 
college  of  civilization  that  now  belted 
the  Mediterranean,  holding  up,  in  a 
language  already  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  universaUiy,  one  comprehen- 
sive mirror,  reflecting  to  them  all  the 
separate  cborography,  habits*  iostl- 
tutiuns,  and  religious  systems  of 
each.  Nor  was  it  in  the  fac's  merely* 
that  ho  retraced  the  portraits  of  all 
leading  states;  whatsoever  in  these 
facts  was  mysteriuus*  fur  that  he  had 
a  self-originated  solution  ;  whatsoever 
was  perplexing  by  equiponderant 
counter-assumptions,  for  that  he 
brought  a  determining  impulse  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other  ;  whatsoever 
seemed  contradictory*  for  that  be 
brought  a  reconciling  hypothesis. 
Were  it  the  annual  rise  of  a  river* 
were  it  the  formation  of  a  famous 
kingdum  by  alluvial  depositions*  were 
it  the  unexpected  event  of  a  battle*  or 
the  apparently  capricious  migration  of 
a  people — for  all  alike  Herudotus  had 
such  resources  of  knowledge  as  took  the 
sting  out  of  the  marvellous,  or  such  re- 
sources of  ability  as  at  least  suggested 
the  plausible.  Antiquities  or  mytho- 
logy, martial  institutions  or  pastoral*  the 
secret  motives  to  a  falsehood  whictt  he 
exposes,  or  the  hidden  nature  of  some 
truth  which  he  deciphers — all  alike 
lay  within  the  searching  dissection  of 
this  astonishing  intellect,  the  moet 
powerful  lens  by  far  that  has  ever  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mixed  ob- 
jects of  &  tpeeuUxi^e  tTtLvelUr. 
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To  have  cUsseU  this  man  as  a  mere 
fabling  annalist,  or  even  if  it  should 
be  said  on  better  thoughts — no,  not 
as  a  fabling  annalist  but  as  a  groat 
scenical  historian — is  so  monstrous  an 
oversight,  so  mere  a  neglect  of  the 
proportions  maintained  amongst  the 
topics  treated  bj  Herodotus,  that  we 
do  not  conceive  any  apology  requi- 
site  for  revising^  in  this  place  or  at 
this  time»  the  general  estimate  on  a 
subject  always  interesting.  What  is 
every  body's  business^  the  proverb 
instructs  us  to  view  as  nobody*s  by 
duty  ;  but  under  the  same  rule  it  is 
any  body's  by  right;  and  what  be- 
longs to  all  hours  alike>  may  for  that 
reason  belong  without  blame  to  Janu- 
ary of  the  year  1842.  Yet,  if  any 
man  obhtinate  in  demanding  for  all 
acts  a  "  sufficient  reason  '*  [  to  speak 
Leibnitici]  demurs  to  our  revision,  as 
having  no  special  invitation  at  this 
immediate  moment,  then  we  are 
happy  to  tell  him  that  Mr  Hermann 
Bobrik  has  furnished  us  with  such 
an  invitation  by  a  recent  review 
of  Herodotus  as  a  geographer,*  and 
thus  furnished  even  a  technical  plea 
for  calling  up  the  great  man  before 
our  bar. 

We  have  already  said  something 
towards  reconsidering  the  thoughtless 
classification  of  a  writer  whose  works 
do  actu<illy,  in  their  major  proportion, 
not  essentljilly  concern  that  subject  to 
which,  by  their  translated  title,  they 
are  exclusively  referred  ;  for  even 
that  part  which  it  historical,  often 
moves  by  mere  anecdotes  or  personal 
sketches.  And  the  uniform  object  of 
these  is  not  the  history,  but  the  poli- 
tical condition,  of  the  particular  state 
or  province.  But  we  now  feel  dis- 
posed to  press  this  rectification  a  little 
more  keenly  by  asking — what  was 
the  reason  for  this  apparently  wilful 
o>rur?  The  reason  is  palpable:  it 
was  the  ignorance  of  irreflectiveness. 

I.  Fur  with  respect  to  the  first 
oversight  on  the  claim  of  Herodotus, 
as  an  earliest  archetype  of  composi- 
tion, so  much  is  evident — that,  if 
proie  were  simply  the  negation  of 
Terse,  were  it  the  fact  that  prose  had 
DO  separate  laws  of  its  own,  but  that 
to  be  a  composer  in  prose  meant  only 
bis  privilege  of  being  inartificial — 
his  dispensation  from  the  restraints  of 
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metre — then  indeed  it  would  be  a 
slight  nominal  honour  to  have  been 
the  Father  of  Prose.  But  this  is  ig- 
norance, though  a  pretty  common 
ignorance.  To  walk  well,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  abstains  from 
dancing.  Walking  has  rules  of  its 
own,  the  more  difficult  to  perceive  or 
to  practise  as  they  are  less  broadly 
proHonc^.  To  forbear  singing  is  not 
therefore  to  speak  well  or  to  read 
well :  each  of  which  offices  rests  upon 
a  separate  art  of  its  own.  Numerous 
laws  of  transition,  connexion,  prepa- 
ration, are  different  for  a  writer  in 
Terse  and  a  writer  in  prose.  Each 
mode  of  composition  is  a  great  art ; 
well  executed,  is  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  of  arts.  And  we  are 
satisfied  that,  one  century  before  the 
age  of  Herodotus,  the  effort  must  have 
been  greater  to  wean  the  feelings  from 
a  key  of  poetic  composition  to  which 
all  minds  had  long  been  attuned  and 
prepared,  than  at  present  it  would  be 
for  any  paragraphist  in  the  newspapers 
to  make  the  inverse  revolution  by  sud- 
denly renouncing  the  modesty  of  prose 
for  the  impassioned  forms  of  lyrical 
poetry.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  be 
the  leader  of  prose  composition  ;  great 
even,  as  we  all  can  see  at  other  times^ 
to  be  absolutely  first  in  any  one  sub- 
division of  composition  :  bow  much 
more  in  one  whole  bisection  of  litera- 
ture 1  And,  if  it  is  objected  that 
Herodotus  was  not  the  eldest  of  prose 
writers,  doubtless  in  an  absolute  sense 
no  man  was.  There  must  always 
have  been  short  public  inscriptions 
not  admitting  of  metre,  as  where  num- 
bers —  quantities  —  dimensions  were 
concerned.  It  is  enbugh  that  all 
feeble  .tentative  explorers  of  the  art 
had  been  too  meagre  in  matter,  too 
rude  in  manner,  like  Fabius  Pictor 
amongst  the  Romans,  to  captivate  the 
ears  of  men,  and  thus  to  ensure  their 
own  propagation.  Without  annoying 
the  reader  by  the  cheap  erudition  of 
parading  defunct  names  before  him. 
It  is  certain  that  Scylax,  an  author 
still  surviving,  was  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  Herodotus ;  and  not  very 
wide  of  him  by  bis  subject.  In  his 
case  it  is  probable  that  the  mere  prac- 
tical benefits  of  his  book  to  the  navi- 
gators of  the  Mediterranean  in  that 
early  period,  had  multiplied  his  book 
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80  as  eventually  to  preserve  it.  Yet, 
as  Major  Rennell  remarks,  Geog,  St/st, 
ofHerod.t  p.  610,~"  Scylaz  must  be 
regarded  as  a  seaman  or  pilots  and  the 
author  of  a  coasting  directory  ;**  as  a 
mechanic  artizan,  ranking  with  Ha- 
xniltoDy  Moore,  or  Gunter,  not  as  a 
great  liberal  artbt— an  intelUctual 
potentate  like  Herodotus.  Such  now 
upon  the  scale  of  intellectual  claims  as 
was  this  geographical  rival  by  compa- 
rison with  Herodotus,  such  doubtless 
were  his  rivals  or  predecessors  in  his- 
tory, in  antiquities,  and  in  the  other 
provinces  which  he  occupied.  And 
generally  the  fragments  of  these  au- 
thors, surviving  in  Pagan  as  well  as 
Christian  collections^  show  that  they 
were  such.  So  that,  in  a  high  virtual 
sense,  Herodotus  was  to  prose  compo- 
sition what  Homer  600  years  earlier 
had  been  to  verse. 

II.  But  whence  arose  the  other' 
mistake  about  Herodotus— the  fancy 
that  his  groat  work  was  exclusively 
(or  even  chiefly)  a  history  ?  It  arose 
simply  from  a  mistranslation,  which 
aubsists  every  where  to  this  day.  We 
remember  that  Kant,  in  one  of  his 
miscellaneous  essays,  finding  a  neces- 
sity for  explaining  the  term  Histoire, 
[why  we  cannot  say,  since  the  Ger- 
mans have  the  self-grown  word  Ge» 
achichte  for  that  idea,]  deduces  it  of 
course  from  the  Greek  'urofia.  This 
brings  him  to  an  occasion  for  defining 
the  term.  And  how  ?  It  is  laugh- 
able to  imagine  the  anxious  reader 
bending  his  ear  to  catch  the  Kantean 
irhisper,  and  finally,  solemnly  hearing 
that  'irr«;/«  means — History.  Really, 
Professor  Kant,  we  should  almost 
have  guessed  as  much.  But  such  de- 
rivations teach  no  more  than  the  ample 
circuit  of  Bardolph*s  definition — **  oc- 
comnuxlated^'thAi  whereby  a  man  is, 
or  may  be  thought  to  be" — what? 
**  accommodated.'*  Kant  was  an  ex- 
cellent Latin  scholar,  but  an  indifier- 
ent  Grczian.  And  spite  of  the  old 
traditional  **  Historiarum  Libri  No- 
Tem,'*  which  stands  upon  all  Latin 


title-pages  of  Herodotus,  we  need 
scarcely  remind  a  Greek  scholar  that 
the  verb  !rr«;t«,  or  the  noun  \0r*^t»,  never 
bears  in  this  writer  the  latter  senso  of 
recording  and  memorializing.  The 
substantive  is  a  word  frequently  em* 
ployed  by  Herodotus:  often  in  the 
plural  number ;  and  uniformly  it 
means  enquiries  or  investigations,  so 
that  the  proper  English  version  of  the 
title-page  would  be — *'  Of  the  re^ 
se'irches  made  by  Herodotus,  Nine 
Books.'*  Aud  in  reality  that  is  the 
very  meaning,  and  the  secret  drif^^ 
the  conservation  running  overhead 
through  these  nino  sections  to  the 
nine  muses.  Had  the  work  been  de» 
signed  as  chiefly  historical,  it  would 
have  been  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  one  sole  muse  presiding  over 
History.  But  because  the  very  open- 
ing sentence  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
chiefly  historical,  that  it  is  so  partially, 
that  it  rehearses  the  acts  of  men,  [r» 
}^fM^iv«,]  together  with  the  monumen- 
tal structures  of  human  labour,  [r« 
f(y« — for  the  true  sense  of  which 
word  in  this  position  see  the  first  sen- 
tence in  section  thirty- five  ofEuterpe,'} 
and  other  things  beside,  [t«  n  «xx«,J 
because  in  short  not  any  limited  an- 
nals, because  the  mighty  revelation  of 
the  world  to  its  scattered  inhabitants^ 
because — 

*'    Qaicquid   agunt    homineg,    votum^ 

timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago 
libolli,— 
therefore  it  was  that  a  running  title  or 
superscription  so  extensive  and  so  as- 
piring had  at  some  time  been  adopted. 
Every  muse,  and  not  one.only,  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  interested  in  the  work ; 
and,  in  simple  truth,  this  legend  of  de- 
dication is  but  an  expansion  or  variety 
more  impressively  conveyed  of  what 
had  been  already  notified  in  the  inau- 
gural sentence ;  whilst  both  this  sen- 
tence and  that  dedication  were  de- 
signed to  meet  the  very  misconception 
which  has  since  notwithstanding  pre- 
vailed.* 


*  But — "  How  has  it  prevailed/*  some  will  ask,  *'  if  an  error  ?  Have  not  great 
scholars  sate  upon  Herodotus  ?"  Doubtless,  many.  There  is  none  greater,  for  in- 
stance,  merely  as  a  verbal  scholar,  than  Valckenaer.  \Vhenro  wo  conclude  that  in- 
evitably this  error  has  been  remarked  somewhere.  And  as  to  the  erroneous  Lalin  ver* 
sion  still  keeping  its  ground,  partly  that  may  be  due  to  the  sort  of  superstidon  which 
evrry  where  protects  old  uiiages  in  formal  situations  like  a  title-page,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  happy  Latin  word  to  express  Researches*  But,  however  that  may  be,, 
all  the  scholars  in  the  world  cannot  get  rid  of  the  evidence  involved  in  the  general  use 
dffthe  wordUrag^a  by  HerodotuSt 


i842.]  Phihtophy 

These  rectificatioDf  ought  to  hare 
-somo  effect  in  eloTating— firat,    the 
rank  of  Herodotus ;  secondly,  his  pre- 
sent   attractions.    Most  certain  we 
are  that  few  readers  are  aware  of  the 
wirioui  amusement  conyeyed  from  all 
aonrces  then  ezisting»  by  this  most 
splendid  of  travellers.     Dr  Johnson 
has  expressed  in  print,  (and  not  mere- 
ly in  the  strife  of  conversation,}  the 
following  extravagant  idea — that  to 
Homer,  as  its  original  author,  may  be 
traced  back,  a^  least  in  outline,  eoery 
tale  or  complication  of  incidents  now 
moving  in  modern  poems,  romances, 
or  novel?.     Now,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  denounce  such  an  assertion  as  false, 
because,  upon  two  separate  reasons, 
it  shows  itself  to  be  impossible.     In 
the  first  place,  the  motive  to  such  an 
assertion  was — to  emblazon  the  inven- 
tive faculty  of  Homer;  but  it  hap- 
pens that   Homer  could    not  invent 
Any  thing,  small  or  great,  under  the 
▼ery  principles  of  Grecian  art.     To 
be  a  fiction,  as  to  matters  of  action^ 
{for  in  embellishments  the  rule  might 
be  otherwise,)  was  to  be  ridiculous 
and  unmeaning  in  Grecian  eyes.    Wo 
may  illustrate  the  Grecian  feeling  on 
this  point  (however  little  known  to 
critics)  by  our  own  dolorous  disap- 
pointment when  we  opened  the  AU 
hambra   of  Mr    Washington   Irving. 
We  had  supposed  it  to  be  some  real 
Spanish  or  Moorish  legend  connected 
with  that  romantic  edifice ;  and,  be- 
hold I  it  was  a  mere  Sadler*s  Wells 
travesty,  (we  speak  of  its  plan,  not  of 
its  execution,)  applied  to  some  slender 
fragments  from  past    days.      Such, 
but  far  stronger,  would  have  been  the 
disappointment  to  Grecian   feelings, 
in  finding  any  poetic  {d/oriiori,  any 
prose)  legend  to  be  a  fiction  of  the 
writer's — words  cannot  measure  the 
reaction  of  disgust.     And  thence  it 
was  that  no  tragic  poet  of  Athens 
ever  took  for  his  theme  any  tale  or 
fable  not  already  pre-  existing  in  some 
version,  though    now    and    then    it 
might  be  the  least  popuUr  version. 
It  was  capital  as  an  offence  of  the  in- 
tellect, it  was  lunatic  to  do  otherwise. 
This  is  a  most  important  characteris- 
tic    of    ancient    taste  ;     and    most 
Interesting  in  its  philosophic  value  for 
any  comparative  estimate  of  modem 
art,  as  against  ancient.  In  particular, 
no  just  commentary  can  ever  be  writ- 
ten on  the  poetics  of  Aristotle,  which 
leaves  it  out  of  sight.     Secondly,  It 
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is  evident  that  the  whole  character, 
the  very  principle  of  movement,  in 
many  modern  stories,  depends  upon 
sentiments    derived    remotely    from 
Christianity  ;  and  others  upon  usages 
or  manners  peculiar  to  modem  civili- 
zation ;  so  as  in  either  case  to  involve 
a   moral  anachronism  if  viewed  as 
Pagan.     Not  the  colouring  only  of 
the  fable,  but  the  very  incidents,  one 
and  all,  and  the«situations,  and  the 
perplexities,  are  constantly  the  pro* 
duct  of  something  characteristically 
modern  in  the  circumstances,  some^ 
times   for  instance  in    the  climate; 
far  the  ancienU  had  no   experimental 
knowledge  of  severe  climates.     With 
these  double  impossibilities  before  us, 
of  any  absolute  fictions  in  a  Pagan 
author  that  could  be  generally  fitted  to 
anticipate  modem  tales,  we  shall  not 
transfer  to  Herodotus  the  impractic- 
able compliment  paid  by  Dr  Johnson 
to  Homer.     But  it  is  certain  that  the 
very  best  co.lection  of  stories  furnihh- 
ed  by    Pagan  funds,  lies  dispersed 
through  his  great  work.     One  of  the 
best  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  very 
best  as  regards  the  structure  of  tho 
plot — viz.  the  tale  of  AH  Baba  and  the 
Forty    Thieves — is    evidently  derived 
from    an   incident  in    that    remark- 
able Egyptian  legend,  connected  with 
the  treasure-house  of  Rhampsinitus. 
This,    except    two    of    his    Persian 
legends,  (C^rus  and  Darius,)  is  the 
longest  tale  in    Herodotus ;  and   by 
much  the  best  in  an  artist's  sense  ;  in- 
deed^ its  own  remarkable  merit,  as  a 
fable  in  which  the  incidents  success 
siuely  generate  each  other,  caused  it  to 
be  transplanted  by  the  Greeks  to  their 
own  country.  Vossius,  in  his  work  on 
the  Greek  historians,  and  a  hundred 
years  later,  Valckenaer,  with  many 
other  scholars,  had  pointed  out  the 
singular  conformity  of  this  memorable 
Egyptian    story    with    several    that 
afterwards  circulated  in  Greece-   The 
eldest  of  these  transfers  was  undoubt- 
edly the    Boeotian  tale  (but  in  days 
before  the   name  Bocotia  existed)  of 
Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  architi  cts, 
and  sons  to  the  King  of  Orchomenos, 
who  built  a  treasure-house  at  Hyria, 
(noticed  by  Homer  in  his  ship  cata- 
logue,) followed  by  tragical  circum- 
stances, the  very  same  as  those  re- 
corded by  Herodotus.     It  is  true  that  • 
the  latter  incidents,  according  to  tho 
Egyptian  vemou — -Vcv^  iGL^\v«xn^>^^  \<^-. 
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Ibe  rotiWr  at  tlie  price  of  his  daugb- 

ef*i»  honmtr,  und  the  final  reward  of 

tie  robber  fur  his  petty  ingemiiiy, 

rbtch,  nfier  ail,  belonged  chiefly  to 

cejiAed  architect,)  ruin  the  tale 

fhule.     But  these  Utter  incidents 

are  obviously   forgeries   of    another 

age  ;  '* angcsr/iiossen**  fustened  ou  by 

f^Aud,  •'  an  den  erxirn  aettercn  tkeif,^'  to 

tho  firj»t  and  elder  purt,  as   MueMer 

fighlly  observes,  p,  ^7i  of  his  Orcho- 

m^noM,     And  even  here  it  is  pleading 

J  notice  the  incredulity  of  He  rod  n  I  us, 

rhn  wiis   not,   like  so   many  of  his 

i^hristian     cotntnentators,     sceptical 

on  previous  system   and  by  whole- 

Je,   but   eqvially    prone    to   believe 

wherever  his  heart   (naturally  reve* 

tjal)  suggested  an  interference  of 

■10  r     natures,     anil      to     doubt 

ever  his  excellent  judgment  de- 

ected    marks    of   ineoherency.     He 

trecords  the  entire  scrie*  of  incidents 

as  «-«  Xtytf^ttm  c*»5f  reports  of  events 

which  had  reached  him  by  hearsay » 

Vif^t  h  9v  wtrrw — *<  but  to  me,"  he  »ay« 

l^ioteillyt  **  not  credible," 

Id  this  view,  as  a  thcHnurufi  fahuia- 
ifit,  a  great  repository  of  anecdotes 
[and  legends^  tragic  or  romantte.  He- 
(rodotu!  is  so  far  beyond  all   Pagan 
etition,  that  we  are  thrown  upon 
linn  literatures  for  any  corre»- 
^' ponding  form  of  merit.    The  ca*e  has 
often  been  imagined  playfully,  that  a 

P*       man   were   restricted   to   one    book; 
andf  supposing  all  books  so  solemn  as 
those  of  a  religious  interest  to  he  laid 
out  of  the  question,  many  are  the  an* 
^^  awers  which  have  been  pronounced^ 
^H«ccording  to  the  dtfierencc  of  men*s 
^Btoinds.     KouHseau,  as  is  well  known, 
^Vi>n  such  an  aspumptlou  made  his  elcr- 
^f  Hon  ff»r  Plutarch.     But  shall  we  tell 
the  reader  why  f      It  was  not  alto- 
gether his  taste,  or  his  judicious  choice^ 
which  decided  him  j  for  choice  there 
can  be  none  amongst  elements  unexa- 
mined— it  was    his   limited    rending. 
Except  a  few  papers  in  the  French 
|h    r  r,(ic     during     his     maturer 

^1  I  h|  »f>me  doxeo  of  works  pre- 

^KarTurM    to   htrn   *  -  ''    'f  authors,   his 
^Browu  friend!!*   r  id  read  little 

^"or  nothing  tny  '..-.  .  .La^irch's  Lives 
in  a  bad  French  translation,  and  Mon- 
taignrv  Tit.Mi  r]i  not  :i  Frenchman, 
halt  I  (if  such  one 

,  c»n  t  ^         !  rench,  be  h;id 

>  uimal  puerile  French  crare  about 
nan  virtue,  and  republican  ^irapli* 
rftjf  anil  Cato,  and  '*  all  lliat/*     So 


that  his  decision  goes  for  little.  And 
even  he,  had  he  read  Herodotus, 
would  have  thought  twice  V)efare  be 
made  up  his  mind.  The  trtuh  i*,  that 
in  such  a  case,  suppose,  for  example, 
Robinson  Crusoe  empowered  to  im* 
port  one  book  and  no  more  into  his 
insular  hermitage,  the  most  powerful 
of  human  books  roost  be  unavoidably 
excluded,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
son: that  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its 
profundity  will  he  the  unity  of  any 
fictitious  interest ;  a  Paradise  Lost^ 
or  a  King  Lear,  could  not  agitate  or 
possess  the  mind  as  they  do,  if  they 
were  at  leisure  to  "amuse"  us»  So 
far  from  relying  on  its  unity,  the  work 
which  should  aim  at  the  manmum  of 
amusement,  ought  to  rely  on  the 
maximHtn  of  variety.  And  in  that 
view  it  is  that  we  urge  the  paramount 
pretensions  of  Herodotus  ;  since  not 
only  are  his  topics  separately  of  prim- 
ary interest,  each  for  itself,  but  they 
are  collectively  the  most  varied  in  the 
quality  of  that  interest,  and  they  are 
touched  with  the  most  flying  and  leait 
lingering  pen ;  for,  of  all  writers, 
Herodotus  is  the  most  cautious  not 
to  trespass  on  his  reader's  patience : 
his  transitions  are  the  most  fluent 
whilst  they  are  the  most  endless,  jus- 
tifying themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing as  much  as  they  recommend 
themselves  to  the  spirit  of  hurrying 
curiosity  ;  and  his  narrations  or  de- 
scriptions are  the  most  animated  by 
the  generality  of  their  abstract  ions, 
whilst  I  hey  are  the  most  faithfully  in- 
dividual by  the  felicity  of  their  mi- 
nute ctrcum$Ltanecs* 

Once,  and  in  a  public  situatioD,  we 
ourselves  denominated  Herodotus  the 
Froissart  of  antiquity.  But  we  were 
then  speaking  of  him  exclusively  as 
an  historian  :  and  even  so,  we  did  him 
injustice.  Thus  far  it  is  true  the  two 
men  agree,  that  both  are  less  political, 
or  reflecting,  or  moralizing*  as  histo* 
Hans,  than  they  are  scenical  and 
splendidly  picturesque.  But  Prois- 
sart  is  little  ehe  than  an  historian* 
Whereas  Herodotus  is  tho  counter- 
part of  some  ideal  PHudorn,  by  the 
universality  of  his  arcotnjflishments* 
He  is  a  traveller  of  discovery,  like 
Captain  Cooke  or  Park,  He  is  a  na- 
turalist, the  earliest  that  existed.  He 
is  a  mytholoiftst^  and  a  speculator  on 
the  origin,  as  well  as  value,  of  religiona 
rites,  He  is  a  political  economist  by 
inalinct  of  geniua,  before  the  acience 
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[  of  ^ff onom J  had  ri  ti nmv  ioiu 

f^ocnoo  ;  oiiti  by  two  rd^t 

ho  hns  put  uf  up  to  liw  Uvai  oi'  ^li/ 

flbjU   ciLii  excil*5  our  i!nno^i»y  nt  that 
greni  em  of  inuvitig 
tir»U  ju  rci«pcct!i   P#*r^ 
hortttr  review  of 


I  pies  or  ^reiit  lit'ut* 
I  plre^-ihat   V  I 
siht^Orheii   tho 
bjkmifint  Lin 

nef^nTAtis  vicei 


14  sutra* 
:  iKi»  eon* 
had 

a(riiin«t   oAch 
mm  Algiers  to 


L»ihore  bejond  the  Indus,  what  wjw 
the  iimouut  of  its  nnnuat  tribute  to 
the  gorgeous  exchequer  of  Su»a*  and 
9ecoodjy,  as  nmurt^  nr<*rf».  hv  his 
r«vi<iw  of  ibf  '  Jan 

sl«teH,  atid  iti'  ,:t-uti 

in  MpBi  or  in  «oldier»,  or  in  both» 
(ftccoriilng  »i9  their  position  happened 
to  he  inland  or  muriume,)  towards 
the  univGr»al  urcnanient  against  the 
second  and  greatett  of  the  PerRian  in- 
v9Lsiofi9,  Two  ^uch  documenid,  guch 
archives  of  political  economy,  do  not 
exist  el#eirhere  in  history.  ^^^.vp^ 
had  now  ceased,  and  we  may  say  that 
(according  to  the  Serf  plural  pro* 
y)  it  had  cp.i!ied  for  ever  to  be 
independent  realm*  Persia  had 
for  seventy  yr—  ^'-  I  her  foot 
tipon  the  neck  of  t  ipy  land  ; 

and,  <"  '*'M'  <'t*ntury  ...,,..  the  death 
of   i  ,  the*  two-horned   he* 

gojit  jilon  was  destined  to  butt 

it  down  tnto  hopeless  prostration. 
But  »o  far  as  Egypt,  from  her  vast 
anttquity,  or  from  her  great  resources, 
was  entitled  to  a  more  circuni«taiitial 
notice  than  any  other  satrapy  of  the 
great  empire^  auch  a  notice  it  ba«  j 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  though 
it  may  seem  a  bold  word,  that,  from 
the  many  scattered  features  of  Egjp- 
tiau  habits  or  usages  incidetitally  in- 
dicated S  "  1(ttu5,  a  better  por- 
trail  ot  life,  and  a   belter 

alMtract  «m  r.cvf'Uan  poiitical  ceo* 
nomyt  might  even  yet  be  gathere<l, 
than  from  all  the  writers  of  Greece 
for  th*  cities  of  their  tiative  land. 
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But  taVat  htm  ««  ao  »  trv 

vcller  and  a*    a  nature  had 

to  break  ground  far  the  rnHirat  en* 
tri^nchment*  in  thcue  now  funeiiuni 
of  knowledge ;  wo  do  nol  ncruple  in 
say  »h;i»,  THHi^H^  tmitfifidh,  and  nmcft* 
ns  '  "-odcituw  haa  thcr  se- 

j>«'  It  of  tho  two  men 

w|i-  :^-nc« 

as     '  r;git 

the  universality  mT  '  Mm* 

boldt;    and   he   h;i^»    lin     j^ 
fidelity  to  nature  of  tljc  Engl 
pier — ^of  whom  the  laat  wa?  «    ,.,..y.o 
self*  educated    seaman,    but    iitrong* 

inintl«'r)  hv  n:ifiir*».    rinxtfTnl  v   nrriirrtfn 

thn 

and  .  '    ,        '  ,.  ; 

to  an  excels  which  raises  him  to  1 
level  with  the  noble  (vreek*  Dam- 
pier,  when  in  the  lant  stage  of  eahans« 
lion  from  a  malignant  dy?entrry,  un- 
able to  stand  npright,  m  ntlcd 
by  perils  in  a  land  of  h-  (ies, 
crawled  on  his  hands  iiiul  lirLt  U)  ve* 
rify  some  fact  of  natural  history^  un- 
der the  h'  "*  renoon  of  the  tro* 
pica;  an  *ii*,  having  no  mo^- 
tive  but  ins  0W13  inexhaustible  thirst 
ot  knowledge,  embiLfked  ou  a  sepa* 
rate  voy-'^     r^...,.^f,(   ^j^j,  |^.....<.i.*... 

towards  f  rk-nriMp^ 

seemed  .i   ...;y  of  some   .,..,.,.,* 

ance  in  deducing  the  religious  mytho* 
logy  of  his  country. 

But  it  t»  in  tljosecharacten  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  the  world-^viz* 
a?  an  historian  and  a  geographer — that 
Herodotus  levies  the  heaviest  tribute 
on  our  reverence  ;  and  precisely  in 
those  characters  it  is  that  he  now 
claims  tbe  ampli^^t  atonement,  huviog 
formerly  sustained  ihe  groRsest  out» 
rage^of  in»o^       '    '  >n  the  pe- 

culiar merits  Hoflhosa 

characters.      <  n 
posed  to  be,  in  a  *l 

the  privilege  of  ola  L'«rrMHM[>  ihjim-; 

hyperbolically  extravagant  beyond  Sir 
John  ^Saodeville  ;  and  iMCtly*  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Mendez  Pinto  or  a  Mun* 


: 


^ IVfA-Aom^if,'*  in  on«  view,  as  having  no  sireessor,    Au^^nj-r  ^.^  r.i!«*ri  tSii% 
liut  it  b  rery  Kinculur  llmt  «t]  OrtiMttol   nut  any 

I  Scrijjrufal  •ymhol*  uadtr  wtiich  At^xiiiidrr  U  >'  "*  Ui© 

'  itrong  bi*«froat  who   butiml  ngnintt  iha  r^nt  of  PrrvU,    hnw  mIways  vMiftk  him  the 
••  two-tlonif  iJ/*  with  m  covert  iillusion  to  hi*  Earop«Ait  and  hit  AilaHc  k'trm^tim,     Aad 
it  If  eqoat'y  »iu|:ular,  that  unfntfntionally  fhi«  iytnhrtl   fslft  in   with  Al«)Utu!er*f  own. 
aasutnpttcui  vf  a  Utf»cent  from  th«  L)biaii  Jupiter* A inmort^  le  whom  the  douHts  iMtoftl 
Wtrs  aa  iodispeniablfi  and  ch«riict«H«tic  dymlioK 
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.usen.  He  wiis  saluted  as  tbo  '•  father     tuating  practical/y  &S  are  all  computed 

distaoces  at  all  times  and  pUee» 


lies."  Now,  on  thc^e  calamnles, 
is  pi  ©AS  in  t  to  know  that  hia  most 
rvent  admirer  no  longer  feeU  it  re- 
Hisite  to  utter  one  word  in  the  way 

complaint   or  vindication.     Tim© 

lias  carried  hlra  round  to  tlio  diame- 
trical counterpole  of  estimation.  Exa- 
^Baination  atid  more  learned  Ktudy  hate 
^Kfiti^ed    every  iota   of   those  state- 
^Hieots  to  wfucU  ft€  pledged  hi*  own  pri' 
^^mic  authorittf,     H  is  c h ro  nolog j  i s  bet- 
ter to  this  day  than  any  single  system 
opposed  to  it.     His  dimensions  and 
distancea  are  so  far  superior  to  those 
of  later  travellers,  whose  hands  were 
^^rengtbened  by  all  the  powers  of  mi- 
^■tary  commiind  and  regal  autocracy, 
^^hat  M4Jor  Rennell,  upon  a  deliber- 
ate retrospect  of  bis  works,  preferred 
his  authority  to   that   of  those  who 
came  after  him  as  conquerors  and  ru- 

Ilers  of  the  kingdoms  which  be  bad 
ieseribcd  as  a  simple  traveller  ;  nay, 
|o  the  late  authority  of  those  who  bad 
ponqucred  those  conquerors.       It  is 
gratifying  that  a  judgp,  so  just  and 
thoughtful  as  the  Major,  should  de- 
clare the  reports  of  Alexander's  offi- 
era  on  the  distances  and  stations  in 
tie   Asiatic  part  of  bis   empire,  less 
trustworthy  by  much  than  I  he  reports 
Df  Herodotus:  yet,  who  was  more  li- 
erally  devoted  to  scionce  than  Alex- 
inder?    or   what    were   the    bumble 
powers  of  ihe  foot  traveller  in  compa- 
rison with  those  of  the  mighty  eartb- 
ihaker,  fur  whom  prophecy  had  been 
|on  the  watch  fur  centuries  ?  It  is  gra* 
lifying,  that  a  judge  like  the  Major 
ihoutd  find  the  same  advantage  on  the 
~de  of  HerodotuSt  as  to  the  distances 
I  the  Egypt! m  and  Lybian  part  of 
tlbis  empire,  on  a  compiirison  with  the 
Qost  accomplished  ol  Humans,  Pliny, 
iStrabo,  Ptolemy,  (fur  uU  are  Romans 
|who  benefited  tiy   any    Uomau    ma< 
chinery,)  coming  five  and  six  eentu- 
Irles  later.     We  indeed  bold  the  accu- 
jracy  of  Herodotus  to  be  all  but  mar- 
:  ?cllons,  considering  the  wretched  ap- 
ipafHtns  which  he  conld  then  command 
In  the  popular  meastires    The  stadium, 
]  it  is  true,  WAS  more  accurate,  because 
'  Icis  e^uivocjil  in  those  Grecian*  days, 
,  than  afterwards,  when  it  inter-osciU 
lated  with  the  Roman  stadium;  but 
all  the  muUiples  of  that  itadium,  such 
as  the  ichtt.HU9t  the  Persian  paraianfff 
nr  the  militJiry  dnthmus^  were  only 
less  vAgno  than  the  co*«  of  Hiudoitan 
in  their  ideal  «taadard»,  aod  as  fiuc* 


The 
close  approximations  of  Herodotus  to 
the  returns  of  distances  upon  caravan 
routes  of  5QD  miles  by  the  most  vigi* 
lant  of  modern  travellers,  checked  by 
the  caravan  controllers,  is  a  bitter  re- 
tort upon  bis  calumniators.     And,  as 
to   the  consummntion  of  the  insulta 
against  bim  in  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood,  we  explain  it  out  of  bastj 
reading  and  ^ligbt  acquaintance  with 
Greek.     The  scn^Jibility  of  Herodo- 
tus to  his  own  future  character  in  this 
respect,  under  a  deep  consciousness  of 
his   upiig:bt  forbearance  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  extreme  Uubiliiy  on 
the  other  side  to  uncharitable  construe* 
lion   for  any  man   moving   amongst 
Egyptian   thaumatiirgieal  traditionif 
comes  forward  continually  in  his  anx- 
ious distinctions  between  what  be  gives 
on  hia  own  ocular  experience  (W*f^ 
what  upon  hia  own  enquiries,  or  com- 
bination  of  enquiries  with    previous 
knowledge  (iVr^^kfl) — what  upon  bear- 
aay  («if»n) — whrit  npon  current  tradi- 
tion (x*>*,,)     And  the  evidences  are 
multiplied  over  nnd  above  these  dis- 
tinctions, of  the  irritation  which  be- 
sieged bis  mind  as  to  the  future  wrongs 
he  might  sustain  from  the  careless  and 
the  unprincipled.   Had  truth  been  less 
precious  in  his  eyes,  was  it  tolerable 
to  be  supposed  a  liar  for  so  vulgar  an 
object  as  that  of  creating  a  stare  by 
wonder- making?     The   high-minded 
Grecian,  justly  proud  of  his  superb 
intellectual  resources  for  talking  cap- 
live  the  imuginaiions  of  his  h^f- po- 
lished countrymen,    disdained    such 
base  artificein,  which  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  an  fffeminate  and  over-stimu- 
lated stage  of  civilixHliorr.    And,  once 
fur  all,  he  had  announced  at  an  early 
point  as  the  princip'e  of  his  work,  as 
what  ran  alonj^  the  whole  line  of  his 
sta'^cments  by  way  of  basis  orsubsump* 

tion,    C*"***  *'«B*T*  T3»  X*rit  ifTtJturmi)'^^ 

that  he  wrote  upon  the  faltb  of  hearsay 
from  the  Egyptians  severally  :  mean- 
ing by  ''severally,**  (t^m^^,^ — that  he 
did  not  adopt  any  chance  hearsay,  but 
such  as  was  guaranteed  by  the  nieu 
who  presided  over  each  several  depart- 
ment of  Egyptian  official  or  ceremo- 
nial life. 

Having  thus  said  something  to- 
wards re*vindicjiting  for  Herodotus 
bis  proper  station — first,  aa  a  power 
in  literature  ;  next,  as  a  geographer, 
eeonomisti    mythologtst,    antiqniry, 
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bbtorian — we  shall  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  remarkable  "set  of 
the  current**  towards  that  yery  con- 
summation   and    result    of   justice 
amongst  the  learned  within  the  last 
two  generations.     There  is  no  such 
case  extmt  of  truth  slowly  righting 
itself.     Seventy  years  ago,  the  repu- 
tation of  Herodotus  for  veracity  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  That  prejudice  still 
survives  popularly.     But  amongst  the 
learned,  it  has  gradually  given  way  to 
better  scholarship,  and  to  two  genera- 
tions of  travellers,  starting  with  far 
superior  preparation  for  their  difficult 
labours.     Accordingly,  at  this  day, 
each  successive  commentator,  better 
able  to  read  Greek,  and  better  provid- 
ed with  solutions  for  the  inevitable 
errors  of  a  reporter,  drawing  upon 
others  for  his  facts,  with  only  an  occa- 
uonal  interposition  of  his  own  opinion, 
comes  with  increasing  reverence  to 
his  author.       The  laudator  temporis 
mdi  takes  for  granted  in  his  sweeping 
ignorance,  that  we  of  the  present  ge- 
neration are  less  learned  than  our 
immediate  predecessors.     It  happens, 
that  all  over  Europe  the  course  of 
learning  has  been  precisely  in  the  in- 
yerse  direction.     Poor  was  the  condi- 
tion of  Greek  learning  in  England, 
when   Dr   Cooke  (one    of   the    five 
wretched  old  boys  who  operated  upon 
Gray*s  Elegy  in   the    character    of 
Greek  translators)  presided  at  Cam- 
bridge as  their  Greek  professor.   See, 
or  rather  touch  with  the  tonj^s,  his 
edition*  of  Ariatotle's  Fotiics.  Equal- 
ly poor  was  its  condition  in  Germany: 
for,  if  one  bwallow  could  make  a  sum- 
mer, we  had  that  in  Engiaud.  Poorer 
by  far  was  its  condition  (as  generally 
it  is)  in  France :  where  a  great  don 
in  Greek  letters,  an  Abbe  who  passed 
for  unfathomahly  learned,  having  oc- 
casion to  translate  a  Greek  sentence, 
saying  that  **  Herodotus,  oven  whilst 
lonicising,  (using  the  loi  io  dialect,) 
had  yet  spelt  a  particular  name  with 
the  alpha  and  not  with  the  eta^*  ren- 
dered the  passage  <*  Herodote  et  aussi 
Jazon.**        The   Greek  wurdi   were 
these   three — 'H^o3aT«f  »at  <«(«?.      He 
had  never  heard  that  *»'  means  even 
almost  as  often  as  it  means  and :  thus 
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be  introduced  to  the  world  a  fine  new 
author,  one  Jazon,  Esquire  ;  and  the 
squire  holds  his  place  in  the  learned 
Abba's  book  to  this  day.  Good  Greek 
scholars  are  now  in  the  proportion  of 
perhaps  sixty  to  one  by  comparison 
with  the  penultimate  generation :  and 
this  proportion  holds  equally  for  Ger- 
many and  for  England.  So  that  the 
restoration  of  Herodotus  to  his  place 
in  literature,  his  Palingenesia,  has  been 
no  caprice,  but  is  due  to  the  vast  de- 
positions of  knowledge,  equal  for  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years  to  the  ac- 
cumulated product  of  th«  entire  pre- 
vious interval  from  Herodotus  to  1760, 
in  every  one  of  those  particular  fields 
which  this  author  was  led  by  his  situa- 
tion to  cultivate. 

Meantime  the  work  of  cleansing 
this  great  tank  or  depository  of  archai- 
ology  (the  one  sole  reservoir,  so  placed 
in  point  of  time  as  to  collect  and  draw 
all  the  contributions  from  the  frontier 
ground  between  the  mythical  and  the 
historical  period)  is  still  proceeding. 
Every  fresh  labourer,  by  new  acces- 
sions of  direct  aid,  or  by  new  combi- 
nations of  old  suggestions,  finds  him- 
self able  to  purify  the  interpretation 
of  Herodotus  by  wider  analogies,  or 
to  account  for  his  mistakes  by  more 
accurately  developing  the  situation  of 
the  speaker.  We  also  bring  our  own 
unborrowed  contributions.  We  also 
would  wish  to  promote  this  great  la- 
bour, which,  bo  it  remembered,  con- 
cerns no  secondary  section  of  human 
progress — searches  no  bliud  corners 
or  nooks  of  history — but  traverses  the 
yery  crests  and  summits  of  human 
annals,  with  a  solitary  exception  for 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  so  far  as  open- 
ing civilization  is  concerned.  The 
commencement — the  solemn  inaugu- 
ration— of  history,  is  placed  no  doubt 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Olym- 
piads, 777  years  before  Chrigt.  The 
doors  of  the  great  theatre  were  then 
thrown  open.  That  is  undeniable. 
But  the  performance  did  not  actually 
commence  till  555  b.c,  (the  lucus 
of  Cyrus.)  Then  began  the  great 
tumult  of  nations — the  termoshaw,  to 
speak  Bengalice.  Then  began  the 
procession,  the  pomp,  the  intcrwenv- 


•   Which  edition  the  arrogant  Mithias  in  his  Pwr«ii/x  of  Literature  (hy  far  the  moit 
popular  of  hooka  from  1797  to  1802)  highly  praiaod ;  though  otherwiati  amuiing  him- 
self with  the  folly  of  the  other  grey-headed  men  contending  for  a  school-boy 'a  \tT'izv» 
It  waa  the  losa  of  dignity,  however,  In  the  lT4ia\«^loT,  ikoX.  >JaftVt  'm«t^5B\'w:k  V>w5«.^ 
which  ho  M.1W  canso  to  rJdicale. 
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iii^  of  the  ifestem  tribes,  not  always 
by  bodily  presence,  but  by  the  actio 
in  cUstaru  of  politics.  And  the  birth 
of  Herodotus  was  precisely  in  the 
seventy- first  year  from  thftt  period. 
It  is  the  greatest  of  periods  that  is 
concerued.  And  we  also  as  willing. 
\j,  we  repeat,  would  offer  our  contin- 
gent. What  we  propose  to  do,  is  to 
bring  forward  two  or  three  important 
suggestions  of  others  not  yet  popu- 
larly known — shaping  and  pointing,  if 
possible,  their  application — brighten- 
ing their  justice,  -or  strengthening 
their  outline*.  And  with  these  we 
propose  to  intermingle  one  or  two 
snggestions,  more  exclusifely  our 
own. 

l.—  The  Nof^Planeiaiy  Earth  of  He- 
rodotiis  in  its  relation  to  the  Plane' 
tary  Sun. 

Mr  Hermann  Bobrik  is  the  first 
torchbearer  to  Herodotus  who  has 
thrown  a  strong  light  on  his  theory  of 
the  earth's  relation  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem. This  is  one  of  the  pnecognita, 
literally  indispensable  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  geographical  basis 
aasumed  by  Herodotus.  And  it  is 
really  interesting  to  see  how  one 
original  error  had  drawn  after  it  a 
train  of- others — how  one  restoration 
of  light  has  now  illuminated  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  objects.  We  suppose 
it  the  very  next  thing  to  a  fatal  im- 
possibility, that  any  man  should  at 
once  rid  his  mind  so  profoundly  of  all 
natural  biases  from  education,  or  al- 
most from  human  instinct,  as  barely 
to  suspect  the  physical  theory  of  He- 
rodotus— barely  to  imagine  the  idea 
of  a  divorce  occurring  in  any  theory 
between  the  solar  orb  and  the  great 
phenomena  of  summer  and  winter. 
Prejudications,  having  the  force  of  a 
necessity,  had  blinded  generation  after 
generation  of  students  to  the  very  ad- 
mission in  limine  of  such  a  theory  as 
could  go  the  length  of  dethroning  the 
ran  himself  from  all  influence  over 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
— seed-time  and  harvest — for  man. 
They  did  not  see  what  actually  ivas, 
what  lay  broadly  below  their  eyes,  in 
Herodotus,  because  it  seemed  too  fan- 
tastic a  dream  to  suppose  that  it  could 
be.  The  case  is  far  more  common 
than  feeble  psychologists  imagine. 
Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which 
we  actually  see — not  that  which  is 
TMily  there  to  be  seen — but  that 
A/eA  we  believe  ^priori  ought  to  be 
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there.  And  in  cases  so  palpable  at 
that  of  an  external  sense,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  set  the  student  on  his  guard. 
But  in  cases  more  intelleotual  or 
moral,  like  several  in  Herodotus,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  teacher  himself  to  be 
effectually  vigilant  It  was  not  any 
thing  actually  seen  by  Herodotus 
which  led  him  into  denying  the  so- 
lar functions ;  it  was  bis  own  inde- 
pendent speculation.  This  suggested 
to  him  a  plausible  hypothesis ;  plan- 
sible  it  was  for  that  ago  of  the  world ; 
and  afterwards,  on  applying  it  to  the 
actual  difiSculties  of  the  case,  this  hy- 
pothesis seemed  so  far  good,  that  it 
did  really  unlock  them.  The  case 
stood  thus  :-* Herodotus  contemplated 
Cold  not  as  a  mere  privation  of  Heat^ 
but  as  a  positive  quality ;  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  "  high  considera- 
tion,** in  the  language  of  ambassadors, 
as  its  rival  beat ;  and  quite  as  much 
to  a  ''retiring  pension,"  in  case  of 
being  superannuated.  Thus  we  all 
know,  from  Addison's  fine  raillery, 
tbat  a  certain  philosopher  regarded 
darkness  not  at  all  as  any  result  from 
the  absence  of  light,  but  fancied  that, 
as  some  heavenly  bodies  are  lumi- 
naries, so  others  (which  he  called  tene^ 
brific  stars)  might  have  the  office  of 
''raying  out  positive  darkness."  In 
the  infancy  of  science,  the  idea  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind ;  and  we 
remember  hearing  a  great  man  of  our 
own  times  declare,  that  no  sense  of 
conscious  power  had  ever  so  vividly 
dilated  his  mind,  nothing  so  like  a 
revelation,  as  when  one  day  in  broad 
sunshine,  whilst  yet  a  child,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  own  shadow,  which 
he  had  often  angrily  hunted,  was  no 
real  existence,  but  a  mere  hindering  of 
the  sun's  light  from  filling  up  the 
space  screened  by  his  own  body.  The 
old  grudge,  which  he  cherished  against 
this  coy  fugitive  shadow,  melted  away 
in  the  rapture  of  this  great  discovery. 
To  him  the  discovery  had  doubtless 
been  originally  half- suggested  by  ex> 
planations  of  hb  elders  imperfectly 
comprehended.  But  in  itself  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  is  a  step  perhaps  the 
most  costly  in  ejgbrt  of  any  that  the 
human  mind  is  summoned  to  take; 
and  the  greatest  indulgence  is  due  to 
those  early  stages  of  civilization  when 
this  step  had  not  been  taken.  For 
Herodotus,  there  existed  two  great 
counter-forces  in  absolute  hostility — 
heat  and  cold ;  and  tbeae  forces  were 
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incarnated  in  the  winds, 
north  and  north-east  wind,  not  any 
distance  of  the  sun,  which  radiated 
cold  and  frost ;  it  was  the  sonthem 
wind  from  Ethiopia,  not  at  all  the 
sun,  which  radiated  heat.     But  could 
a  man  so  sagacious  as  Herodotus  stand 
with  his  ample  Grecian  forehead  ex- 
posed to  the  noonday  sun,  and  suspect 
no  part  of  the  calorific  agency  to  be 
seated  in    the    sun  ?      Certainly  he 
could  not.     But  this  partial  agency  is 
no  more  than  what  we  of  this  day 
allow  to  secondary  or  tertiary  causes 
apart  from  the  principal.     We,  that 
regard  the  sun  as  upon  the  whole  our 
planeUry  fountain  of  light,  yet  rccog- 
nise  an  electrical  aurora,  a  zodiacal 
light,  &c.,  as  substitutes  not  palpably 
dependent.     We,  that  regard  the  sun 
as  upon  the  whole  our  fountain  of 
heat,  yet  recognise  many  co-operatiTe, 
many   modifying  forces    having  the 
same  office — such  as  the  local  configu- 
ration of  ground — such  as  sea  neigh- 
bourhoods or  land  neighbourhoods, 
marshes  or  none,  forests  or  none,  strata 
of  soil  fitted  to  retain  heat  and  fund  it, 
or  to  disperse  it  and  cool  it.    Precisely 
in  the  same  way  Herodotus  did  allow 
an  agency  to  the  snn  upon  the  daify 
range  of   heat,  though   he  allowed 
none  to  the  same  luminary  in  rege- 
lating the  annual  range.   What  caused 
the  spring  and  autumn,  the  summer 
and  winter,  (though  generally  in  those 
ages  there  were  but  two  seasons  recog- 
nised,) was  the  action  of  the  winds. 
The  diurnal  arch  of  heat  (as  we  may 
call   it)    ascending   from    sunrise  to 
some  hour,  (say  two  p*m.,)  when  the 
sum  of  the  two  heats  (the  funded  an- 
nual heat  and  the  fresh  increments  of 
(Unify  heat)  reaches  its  maximum,  and 
the  descending  limb  of  the  same  arch 
from  this  hour  to  sunset — this  he  ex- 
plained entirely  out  of  the  sun's  dmfy 
revolution,    which    to    him    was,  of 
course,  no  apparent  motion,  but  a  real 
one  in  the  sun.     It  is  truly  amusing 
to   hear  the   great   man*s   infantine 
simplicity  in  describing  the  effects  of 
this  solar  journey.     The  sun  rises«  it 
seems,  in  India ;  and  these  poor  In- 
dians,  roasted  by  whole  nations  at 
breakfast-time,  are  then  up  to  their 
chins  in  water,  whilst  we  thankless 
Westerns  are  taking  «« tea  and  loast" 
at  onr  ease.     However,  it  is  a  long 
lane  which  has  no  turning;  and  by 
noon  the  sun   has  driven  so  many 
stares  away  from  India,  that  the  poor 
creatures  hegia  to  come  out  of  th^ 
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It  was  the     rivers,  and  really  find  things  tolerably 
con  fortable.     India    is    now  cooled 
down  to  a  balmy  Grecian  tempera- 
ture,    "All  right  behind!"  as  the 
mhil  coach  guards  observe;  but  not 
quite  right  a- head,  where  the  sun  is 
racing  away  over  the  boiling  brains 
of  the  Ethiopians,  Lybians,  &c.,  and 
driviii;^  Jupiter- Ammon  perfectly  dis- 
tracted with  his  furnace.     But,  when 
things  are  at  the  worst,  the  proverb 
assures  us  that  they  will  mend.    And 
for  an  early  five  o'clock  dinner,  Ethio- 
pia finds  that  she  has  no  great  reason 
to  complain.     All  civilized  people  are 
now  cool  and  happy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.     But,  as  to  the  woolly-headed 
rascals  on  the  west  coast  oi  Africa, 
they  «  catch  it**  towards  sunset,  and 
**  no  mistake."     Yet  why  trouble  our 
heads  about  inconsiderable  black  fel- 
lows like  them,  who  have  been  cool 
all  day  whilst  better  men  were  mtlt- 
ing  away  by  pailfuls  ?     And  such  is 
the  history  of  a  summer's  day  in  the 
heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  be- 
neath.    As  to  little  Greece,  she  is  but 
skirted  by  the  sun,  who  keeps  away 
far  to  the  south;  thus  she  is  main- 
tained in  a  charming  state  of  equili- 
brium by  her  fortunate  position  on  the 
very  frontier  line  of  the  fierce  Boreas 
and  the  too  voluptuous  Notos, 

Meantime  one  effect  follows  from  this 
transfer  of  the  solar  functions  to  the 
winds,  which  has  not  been  remarked, 
— viz.  that  Herodotus  has  a  double' 
north  ;  one  govemed*by  the  old  noisy 
Boreas,  another  by  the  silent  constel- 
lation Arktos.  And  the  consequence 
of  this  fluctuating  north,  as  might  be 
guessed,  is  the  want  of  any  true  north 
at  all ;  for  the  two  points  of  the  wind 
and  the  constellation  do  not  coincide 
in  the  first  place ;  and  secondly,  the 
wind  does  not  coincide  with  itself,  but 
natural  I  j^  traverses  through  a  few 
points  right  and  left.  Next,  the  east 
also  will  be  indeterminate  from  a  dif- 
ferent cause.  Had  Herodotus  lived 
in  a  high  northern  latitude,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ample  range  of  differ- 
ence between  the  northerly  points  of 
rising  in  the  summer  and  the  stoutherly 
in  winter,  would  have  forced  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  fact,  that  only  at  the 
equinox,  vernal  or  autumnal,  does  the 
sun's  rising  accurately  coincide  with 
the  east.  But  in  his  Ionian  climate, 
the  deflexions  either  way,  to  the  north 
or  to  the  so\x\V\«  w^x^  \ft^  \TkR.W3MAss^- 
ab\o  to  /orcc  xXi^ttw^'s**  m^^  ^^  ^'l^  *^ 
and  th\»  a  mox^  VQ!\<e»b\\\^^»^»  ^w 
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would  arise — never  rigoronslj  cor* 
rectedy  because  requiring  so  moderate 
a  correction.  Now,  a  vague  unsettled 
east*  would  support  a  yague  unsettled 
north.  And  of  course,  through  what- 
ever arch  of  variations  either  of  these 
points  vibrated,  precisely  upon  that 
scale  the  west  and  the  south  would 
follow  them. 

Thus  arises,  upon  a  simple  and 
easy  genesis,  that  condition  of  the 
compass  (to  use  the  word  by  antici- 
pation) which  must  have  tended  to 
confuse  the  geographical  system  of 
Herodotus,  and  which  does  in  fact 
account  for  the  else  unaccountable 
obscurities  in  some  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures. These  anomalous  features 
would,  on  their  own  account^  have 
deserved  notice ;  but  now,  after  this 
explanation,  they  will  have  a  separate 
value  of  illustrative  proofs  in  relation 
to  the  present  article.  No.  I. 

II. —  The  Danube  of  Herodoius  con- 
sidered  as  a  counierpote  to  the  Nile, 

There  is  nothing  more  perplexing 
to  some  of  the  many  commentators  on 
Herodotus  than  all  which  he  says  of 
the  river  Danube ;  nor  any  thing  easier, 
under  the  preparation  of  the  preced- 
ing article.  The  Danube,  or,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Herodotus,  the  Istros, 
ia  described  as  being  in  all  respects  t» 
^m^mKXn^y,  by  which  we  must  under- 
stand corresponding  rigorously,  but 
antbtrophically,  (as  the  Greeks  ex- 
press it,)  similar4ingles,  similar  dimen- 
sions, but  in  an  inverse  order,  to  the 
Egyptian  Nile.  .  The  Nile,  in  its  no- 
torious section,  flows  from  south  to 
north.  Consequently  the  Danube,  by 
the  rule  of  parallciism,  ought  to  flow 
through  a  corresponding  section  from 
north  to  south.  But,  say  the  com- 
mentators, it  does  not.  Now,  ver- 
bally they  might  seem  wrong ;  but 
substantially,  as  regards  the  justifica- 
tion of  Herodotus,  they  are  ri^ht. 
Our  business,  however,  is  not  to  jus- 
tify Herodotus,  but  to  expldn  him. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  point  about 
150  miles  east  of  Vienna,  where  the 
Danube  descends  almost  due  south  for 
a  space  of  300  miles;  and  this  is  a 
very  memorable  reach  of  the  river; 
for  somewhere  within  that  long  corri- 
dor of  land  which  lies  between  itself, 
(this  Danube  section,)  and  a  direct 
parallel  section,  equally  long,  of  the 
Hungarian  river  Theiss,  onc^  lay,  in 
iheBFih  century,  the  royal  city  or  en- 
mpment  of.  A  ttiJa.     Gibbon  placed 
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the  city  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
corridor,  (or,  strictly  speairing,  this 
Mesopotamia,)  consequently  about200 
miles  to  the  east  of  Vienna :  but  others, 
and  especially  Hungarian  writers,  bet- 
ter acquainted  by  personal  examina- 
tion with  the  ground,  remove  it  150 
miles  more  to  the  south — that  is,  to 
the  centre  of  the  corridor,  (or  gallery 
of  land  inclosed  by  the  two  rivers.) 
Now,  undoubtedly,  except  along  the 
margin  of  this  Attila*s  corridor,  there 
is  no  considerable  section  of  the  Dan- 
ube which  flows  southward  ;  and  this 
will  not  answer  the  postulates  of  He- 
rodotus. Generally  speaking,  the 
Danube  holds  a  headlong  course  to 
the  east.  Undoubtedly  this  must  be 
granted;  and  so  far  it  might  seem 
hopeless  to  seek  for  that  kind  of 
parallelism  to  the  Nile  which  Hero- 
dotus asserts.  But  the  question  for 
us  does  not  concern  what  i>  or  then 
mu — the  question  is  solely  about  what 
Herodotus  can  be  shown  to  have 
meant.  And  here  comes  in,  season- 
ably and  serviceably,  that  vagueness 
as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  which 
we  have  explained  in  the  preceding 
article.  This,  connected  with  the 
positive  assertion  of  Herodotus  as  to 
an  inverse  correspondency  with  the 
Nile,  (north  and  south,  therefore,  as 
the  antistrophe  to  south  and  north,) 
would  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  creed 
of  Herodotus— which  is  the  question 
that  concerns  us.  And,  vice  versa,  this 
creed  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  course  of 
the  Danube,  in  its  main  latter  section 
when  approaching  the  Eiixine  Sea, 
re- acts  to  confirm  all  we  have  said, 
proprio  niarte,  on  the  indeterminate 
articulation  of  the  Ionian  compass 
then  current.  Here  we  have  at  once 
the  a /priori  reasons  making  it  probable 
that  Herodoius  would  have  a  vagrant 
compass;  secondly,  many  separate 
instances comfirming  this  probability; 
thirdly,  the  particular  instance  of  the 
Danube,  as  antistrophising  with  the 
Nile,  not  reconcilable  with  any  other 
principle ;  and  fourthly,  the  following 
independent  demonstration,  that  the 
Ionian  compass  must  have  been  con- 
fused in  its  leading  divisions.  Mark, 
reader,  Herodotus  terminates  his  ac- 
count of  the  Danube  and  its  course, 
by  affirming  that  this  mighty  river 
enters  the  Euxine — at  what  point?  in 
what  direction?  Opposite,  says  he, 
to  Sinope.  Could  that  have  been 
imagined?  Sinope,  being  a  Greek 
settlement  in  a   regAoxi  wV\eTQ  ^wclk 
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settlemeoU  were  rare,  was  notorious 
to  all  the  world  as  the  flourbhing 
emporiuniy  on  tde  south  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  a  civilized  people, 
literally  htuiled  by  barbarians.  Con* 
sequently— and  this  is  a  point  to  which 
all  commentators  alike  are  blind — the 
Dauube  descends  npon  the  Euxine  in 
a  long  line  running  due  south.  Else, 
we  demand,  how  could  it  antistrophiso 
with  the  Nile?  Else,  we  demand, 
how  could  it  lie  right  over  against 
Sinope  ?  Else,  we  demand^  how  could 
it  make  that  right-angled  bend  to  the 
west  in  the  earlier  section  of  its  course, 
which  is  presupposed  in  its  perfect 
analogy  to  the  Nile  of  Herodotus?  If 
already  it  were  lying  east  and  west  in 
that  lower  part  of  its  course  which 
approaches  the  Euxine,  what  occasion 
could  it  offer  for  a  right-angled  turn, 
or  for  any  turn  at  all — what  possibility 
for  any  angle  whatever  between  this 
lower  reach  and  that  superior  reach 
so  confessedly  running  eastwards  ac- 
cording to  o^  accounts  of  its  derivation  ? 
For  as  respects  the  Nile,  by  way  of 
close  to  this  article,  it  remains  to  in* 
form  the  reader^that  Herodotus  had 
evidently  met  in  Upper  Egypt  slaves 
or  captives  in  war  from  the  regions  of 
Soudan,  Tombuctoo,  &c.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Rennell,  of  Browne  tho 
Tisiter  of  the  Ammonian  Oasis,  and 
many  other  principal  authorities ;  and 
for  a  reason  which  we  always  regard 
with  more  respect,  though  it  were  the 
weakest  of  reasons,  than  all  the  autho- 
rities of  this  world  clubbed  together. 
And  this  reason  was  the  coincidence 
of  what  Herodotus  reports,  with  the 
truth  of  facts  first  ascertained  thou- 
sands of  years  later.  These  slaves, 
or  some  i)eople  from  those  quarters, 
had  told  him  of  a  vast  river  lying  east 
and  west,  of  course  the  Niger,  but 
(as  he  and  they  supposed)  a  superior 
section  of  the  Nile ;  and  therefore,  by 
geometrical  necessity,  falling  at  right 
aoeles  upon  that  other  section  of  the 
Nile  so  familiar  to  himself  lying  south 
and  north.  Hence  arose  a  faith  that 
is  not  primarily  henee,  but  hence  in 
combination  with  a  previous  construc- 
tion existing  in  his  mind  for  the  geo- 
metry of  the  Danube,  that  the  two 
rivers  Danube  and  Nile  had  a  mystic 
relation  as  arctic  and  antarctic  powers 
over  man.  Herodotus  bad  been 
taught  to  figure  the  Danube  as  a 
stream  of  two  main  inclinations — an 
npper  section  rising  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe,  (posBibljUk  Charlotte 


Square,  Edinburgh,)  whence  he  travel- 
ed with  the  arrow's  flight  due  east  in 
search  of  his  wife  the  Euxine;  but 
somewhere  In  the  middle  of  his  course, 
hearing  that  her  dwelling  lay  far  to 
the  south,  and  having  then  completed 
his  distance  in  longitude,  afterwards 
he  ran  down  his  latitude  with  the  head- 
long precipitation  of  a  lover,  and  sur- 
prised the  bride  due  north  from  Sin- 
ope. This  construction  it  was  of  the 
Danube's  course  which  subsequently, 
upon  his  hearing  of  a  corresponding 
western  limb  for  the  Nile,  led  him  to 
perceive  the  completion  of  that  an- 
alogy between  the  two  rivers,  its  ab- 
solute perfection,  which  already  he  had 
partially  suspected.  Their  very  figu- 
rations now  appeared  to  reflect  and  re- 
peat each  other  in  solemn  mimicry, 
as  previously  he  had  discovered  the 
mimical  correspondence  of  their  func- 
tions; for  this  latter  doctrine  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  then  the  chief  depositaries  of 
Egyptian  learning.  They  had  inform- 
ed him,  and  evidently  had  persuaded 
him,  that  already  more  than  once  the 
sun  had  gone  round  to  the  region  of 
Europe ;  pursuing  his  diurnal  arch  as 
far  to  the  north  of  Greece  as  now  he 
did  to  the  south  ;  and  carrying  in  his 
equipage  all  the  changes  of  every  kind 
which  were  required  to  make  Scythia 
an  Egypt,  and  consequently  to  make 
tho  Istros  a  Nile.  The  same  annual 
swelling  then  fllled  the  channel  of  the 
Danube,  which  at  present  gladdens 
the  Nile.  The  same  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  succeeded  asadowery  to  the 
gay  summer  land  of  Trans- Euxine 
and  Para*Danubian  Europe,  which 
for  thousands  of  years  had  seemed  the 
peculiar  heirloom  of  Egypt.  Old 
Boreas,  we  are  glad  of  that,  was  re- 
quired to  pack  up  **  his  alls,*'  and  be 
off;  his  new  business  was  to  plague 
the  blapk  rascals,  and  to  bake  them 
with  hoar-frost;  which  must  have 
caused  them  to  shake  their  ears  in 
some  astonishment  for  a  few  centuries, 
until  they  got  used  to  it.  Whereas 
"  the  sweet  south  wind"  of  the  ancient 
mariner,  leaving  Africa,  pursued  "  the 
mariner's  holloa**  all  over  the  Euxine 
and  the  Palus  Mtsotis.  The  Danube,, 
in  short,  became  the  Nile ;  and  the 
same  deadly  curiosity  haunted  its 
fountains.  So  that  many  a  long-leg- 
ged Bruce  would  strike  off  in  those 
days  towards  Charlotte  So,^a!c««    %^ 

or,  Utof » 10 1««>^  xMtoft 
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*'  K»c  pot«rt»,  CHifcrlolie,  po|iull»  mm 
purvft  vidtfrL'* 

ahody  would   reach  the  fountjims  ; 

LTticiiliirly  us  there  would  bts  mwthvv 

m,  llUXbmdor  white  rivur,  perh<ips 

Stockbrtdge.      However^   the    ex 

irers  au«t  have  *'  burned'^  strongly 

otiildrea   ftay  at     hideaiid^seek) 

Ihey  attained  a  point  bo  near  to 

^titiLinsAis  Dtackwooffs  Magazine^ 

di)ubtleB3  WHS  goiogf  *^ix  pretty 

\\\  in  tho^e  days. 

We  are  norry  that  Hern  '  JJ 

»ve  been  go  v^goo  Aiid  u::  ti- 

ll in  hU  account  of  these  victssjf  tiijea  j 
ice  it  b  pretty  evident  to  any  man 
AiQ  reflects  on  the  case — that,  had 
he  pursued  the  tr^in  of  changes  in- 
evitable to  Eg^ypt  under  theoue  tioglo 
reirulution  alfeciing  the  Nile  itself  as  a 
sii.tn.wf..n,tRltjn^  river,  bis  jadicioua 
i  lald  soon  have  descried  the 

V  iif  itj«     whitle    Ei^yptian 

'v  i'irf«ill!ithat 

loftheNile,) 
eou^L'tpteatiy   the  obiiteratiuu    of  the 
p<    |i^\  non^rqnently  the  immefiiori^i 
I  those  records  (or,  if 
ritir  to  the  U*t  tevolu- 
tiuu  in  l;;¥our  ol  E;^yp(,  ut  any  riite  of 
•ih©   one   record)    which     could    h^ve 
i^.ln^tnittcd  the  mcraory  of  siic?i  an  as- 
t«n»i filing    transfer.       Mciiutifiie     the 
riMtier  is  now  in  po9*ession  of  ihe  wfujit: 
theory   contempl'itod    by    Heruduini. 
It  WIN  no   mcn_^  hunt  mitnraj  that  the 
oij'j  riv*'r  KficiN^d  thtj  other,  and  as  it 
»«»ckfd  Ihe  cither,  in  form  and 
ihicnl    rdattoiif).      It  was    no 
lat    lurked  under  that  m  4£>k  of 
Mnhlauce.     Ench  u-flj?  the  other  al- 
luiely.     It  was  the  CiMie  of  Cdstor 
Pollux*  one  brother  rising  hj»  (ho 

r  M»l.     Thc!  Danube  eould  ^.Iwaya 

ISoaifort  hifuself  with  the  idea^ — that  he 
^ras  the  Ntle  •*  elect ;  **  the  other,  or 
»tonal  Nile,  (Uily  "e^mtitin  ng  to 
the  »ealj»  until  hifi  iiuccesior 
>uld  b^  in»tit!lLHl  in  oMce/'  The 
|«»,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  the  best 
It  in  our  time  ;  but  then  there  is 
"a  hr*w  tinio  coming,*'  and,  after  mII, 
■welling  A%  he  U  with  annual  conceit, 
father  Nile,  in  Pirli.iment-iry  phra»e, 
ii  but  •*  the  warming  pan"  for  the 
Daitubc^i  keeping  the  otiice  w.trm  for 
A  nc^  •  itration  in  form- 
^  and  out  !  r^  nod  im^i^dKe* 

It  i*  1**»»  ,...,.   Ii,   howevt»r,  for 

tu,  thunjjfh  far  mure  m  for  the  two 
Iveri,  to  gpeciilate  on  the  reverMon 
their  fln,*l   pf*i34(iect*i,   th^n    opuu 
ml  ^vrtlboU  of  thi»  re?eraiuo 
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m  the  unity  of  their  forms.  That  is, 
it  lo«s  coucems  u£  to  deduce  the  har- 
mony of  their  functions  from  the  har- 
mony of  their  geographical  couraoa, 
than  to  abide  by  the  inverse  argu- 
ment— that,  where  the  former  har- 
mony was  so  loudly  inferred  from  the 
latter,  at  any  rate,  that  fact  will  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  the  latter 
harmony  in  the  judgment  and  faith  of 
HerodotiLj.  He  could  not  po»aibly 
have  insisted  on  the  analogy  between 
the  two  ebannels  geographically,  as 
good  la  logic  for  ajithemicating  a 
secret  and  prophetic  analogy  between 
their  alteroaiing  offices,  but  that  at 
iea.st  he  must  firmly  have  believed  la 
the  first  of  these  analogies — as  iil ready' 
existing  and  open  to  the  verification 
of  the  human  eye.  The  second  or 
ulterior  analogy  might  be  false,  and 
yet  affect  only  its  own  separate  credit, 
whilst  the  falsehood  of  the  first  was 
ruinous  lo  the  credit  of  t>oth.  Whence 
it  is  evideut,  that,  of  the  two  resem- 
blances in  form  and  function,  tae 
resemblance  in  form  was  the  least 
disputable  of  the  two  for  Hero* 
dot  us » 

This  argument,  and  iheoiherswhicb 
we  have  indicated,  and  amoog»t  those 
otliers*  above  all,  the  position  of  the 
Danube's  mouths  right  over  against 
a  city  situated  as  waa  Sinope,  (t,  *. 
not  doubifully  emerging  itx^iti  either 
fiaok  of  the  Euxine,  west  or  ea^t,  but 
broadly  and  almost  centrally  plant- 
ed on  the  southern  basi:*  of  that  sea,) 
we  offer,  as  a  body  of  demonr»trative 
proof,  that,  to  the  mature  faith  of 
Herodotuai  the  Danube  or  Ititros  ran 
north  and  south  in  ita  Euxine  section, 
and  that  its  rigbt-angled  t^ection  ran 
west  and  east — a  ^ety  important  ele- 
ment towards  the  true  Europe  of 
Herodotus,  whiuh  (as  we  couieud) 
has  not  yet  been  justly  conceived  or 
figured  by  bis  geographical  cumm&n« 
tators. 


IW.^Onihe  Africa  of  Hcrodotit$, 

There  is  an  amutiing  blunder  oa 
this  subject  committed  by  Major 
Kcniiell*  How  often  do  we  hear 
people  commeuiin^  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  rai&iog  up  aerial  edilices 
of  argument,  in  which  e^ery  iota  of 
the  logic  rests,  uncooM^iously  to 
themselves,  tipoQ  the  accidental 
words  of  the  Eoglisb  version,  and 
melts  away  wbea  applied  to  the  ori* 
g^iual  text ;  so  thiit,  in  fact,  the  whole 
hat  no  taore  streugtb  thati  If  U  were 
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built  upon  a  pun  or  an  equivoque* 
Such  is  the  blunder  of  the  excellent 
Major.  And  it  is  not  timidly  express* 
ed.  At  p.  410,  Geog,  Syst.  of  Hero- 
dottiSt  be  thus  delivers  himself:— 
**  Although  the  term  Lybia"  (so  thus 
does  Rennell  always  spell  it*  instead 
of  Libya)  '*  is  occasionally  used  by 
Herodotus  as  synonymous  to  Africa, 
(especially  in  Meipom*,  &c.  &c.,)  yet 
it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
that  part  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  between  the  Greater  Syr- 
tis  and  Egypt  ;**  and  ho  concludes 
'  the  paragraph  thus :  —  '*  So  that 
Africa,  and  not  Lybia,  is  the  term 
generally  employed  by  Herodotus/' 
We  stared  on  reading  these  words, 
as  Aladdin  stared  when  he  found  his 
palace  missing  ;  and  the  old  thief, 
who  had  bought  his  lamp,  trotting  off 
with  it  on  his  back  far  beyond  the 
bills  of  mortality.  Naturally  we  con- 
cluded that  it  was  ourselves  who  must 
be  dreaming,  and  not  the  Major  ;  so, 
taking  a  bed-candle,  off  we  marched 
to  bed.  But  the  next  morning,  air 
clear  and  frosty,  ourselves  sagacious 
as  a  greyhound,  we  pounced  at  first 
sight  on  the  self*  same  words.  Thus, 
after  all,  it  was  the  conceit  mantling 
in  our  brain  (of  being  in  that  instance 
a  cut  above  the  Major)  which  turned 
Qlit  to  be  the  sober  truth  ;  and  our 
modesty,  our  sobriety  of  inind,  it  was 
which  turned  out  a  windy  tympany. 
Certainly,  said  we,  if  this  be  so,  and 
that  the  word  Africa  is  really  standing 
in  Herodotus,  then  it  must  be  like  that 
secret  island  called  ea.^,  lying  in 
some  Egyptian  lake,  which  was  re- 
ported to  Herodotus  as  having  con- 
cealed itself  from  human  eyes  for 
504  years — a  capital  place  it  must 
have  been  against  duns  and  the  she- 
riff; for  it  was  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  and  yet  no  man  could  see 
it  until  a  fugitive  king,  happening  to 
be  hard  pressed  in  the  rear,  dived 
into  the  water,  and  came  up  to  the 
light  in  the  good  little  island ;  where 
he  lived  happily  for  fifty  years,  and 
every  day  got  bousy  as  a  piper,  in 
spite  of  all  his  enemies,  who  were 
roaming  about  the  lake  night  and  day 
to  catch  his  most  gracious  majesty. 
He  was  king  of  Elbo,  at  least,  if  he 
had  no  particular  subjects  but  himself, 
as  Nap  was  in  our  days  of  Elba  | 
and  perhaps  both  were  less  plagued 
with  rebels  than  when  sitting  on  the 
ampler  thrones  of  Egypt  and  France. 
BuisureJjr  the  good  Major  musi  haire 


dreamed  a  dream  about  this  word 
Africa;  for  how  would  it  look  in 
Ionic  Greek — A^^ixti  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  see  such  a  word?  However,  let  not 
the  reader  believe  that  we  are  trium- 
phing meanly  in  the  advantage  of  our 
Greek.  Milton,  in  one  of  his  contro- 
versial works,  exposing  an  insolent 
antagonist  who  pretended  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  which  in  fact  he 
had  not,  remarks,  that  the  man  must 
be  ignoble,  whoever  he  were,  that 
would  catch  at  a  spurious  credit, 
though  it  were  but  from  a  language 
which  really  he  did  not  understand. 
But  so  far  was  Major  Rennell  from 
doing  this,  that,  when  no  call  upon 
him  existed  for  saying  one  word  upon 
the  subject,  frankly  he  volunteered 
a  confession  to  all  the  world — that 
Greek  he  had  none.  The  marvel  is 
the  greater  that,  as  Sauuderson, 
blind  from  his  infancy,  was  the  best 
lecturer  on  colours  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  so  by  far  the  best 
commentator  on  the  Greek  Herodo- 
tus has  proved  to  be  a  military  man, 
who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  Greek. 
Yes,  mark  the  excellence  of  upright 
dealing.  Had  Magor  Rennell  pre- 
tended to  Greek,  were  it  but  as  much 
as  went  to  the  spelling  of  the  word 
■  Africa,  here  was  he  a  lost  man. 
JBlackwood's  Magazine  would  now 
have  exposed  him.  Whereas,  things 
being  us  they  are,  we  respect  him  and 
admire  him  sincerely.  And,  as  to 
his  wanting  this  one  accomplishment, 
every  man  wants  some.  We  our- 
selves can  neither  dance  a  hornpipe 
nor  whistle  Jim  Crow,  without  driv- 
ing the  whole  musical  world  into  black 
despair. 

Aft  tea,  mean  time,  is  a  word  im- 
ported into  Herodotus  by  Mr  Beloe ; 
whose  name,  we  have  been  given  to 
understand,  was  pronounced  like  that 
of  our  old  domestic  friend  the  htUoteSg 
shorn  of  the  s;  and  whose  transla- 
tion^ judging  from  such  extracts  as 
we  have  seen  in  books,  may  be  better 
than  Littlebury's ;  but,  if  so,  we 
should  be  driven  into  a  mournful 
opinion  of  Mr  Littlebury.  Strange 
that  nearly  all  the  classics,  Roman  as 
well  as  Greek,  should  be  so  meanly 
represented  by  their  English  repro- 
ducers. The  French  translators,  it 
is  true,  are  worse  as  a  body.  But  in 
this  particular  instance  of  Herodotus 
they  have  a  respectable  tranalatAc^ 
LarcYkQT  Te«L^  Ox^e^L  voS&ss^^^^  \  vb^^ 
w»&  M  mut:^  TsuiXfti  ^\Aak  las^a^is^^ 
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peculiar  leaniiogr  as  any  one  gene- 
ral commentator  that  can  be  men- 
tionecL 

But  Africa  the  thing*  not  Africa 
the  name*  is  that  which  pnzxies  all 
students  of  Herodotus,  as,  indeed,  no 
little  it  puzzled  Herodotus  himself. 
Renncll  makes  one  difficulty  where 
in  fact  there  is  none ;  riz.  that  some- 
times Herodotus  refers  Egypt  to  Li- 
bya, and  sometimes  refuses  to  do  so. 
But  in  this  there  is  no  inconsistency, 
and  no  forgetfulness.  Herodotus 
wisely  adopt^  the  excellent  rule  of 
"  thinking  with  the  learned,  and 
talking  with  the  people.*'  Having 
once  iirmly  explained  his  reasons  for 
holding  Egypt  to  be  neither  an  Asia- 
tic nor  an  African,  but  the  neutral 
frontier  artificially  created  by  the 
Nile*  as  a  long  corridor  of  separation 
between  Asia  and  Africa,  afterwards, 
and  generally^  he  is  too  little  of  a  pe- 
dant to  make  war  upon  current  forms 
of  speech.  What  is  the  use  of  draw- 
ing off  men*s  attention,  in  questions 
about  things,  by  impertinent  provi- 
sions of  diction  or  by  alien  theories  ? 
Some  people  have  made  it  a  questiuu 
— Whether  Great  Britain  were  not 
extra- £ uropean  ?  and  the  Island  of 
Crete  is  generally  assumed  to  be  so. 
Some  lawyers  also,  nay,  some  courts 
of  justice,  have  entertained  the  ques- 
tion— Whether  a  man  could  be  held 
related  to  his  own  mother  ?  Not  as 
though  too  remotely  related,  but  as 
too  nearly,  and  in  fact  absorbed  with- 
in the  lunar  beams.  Yet,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  publicist — the  geographer 
—the  lawyer,  continue  to  talk  as 
other  people  do  ;  and,  assuredly,  the 
lawyer  would  regard  a  witness  as 
perjured  who  should  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  woman  notoriously  his  mo- 
ther, "  Oh  !  I  do  assure  you,  sir, 
the  woman  is  no  relation  of  mine.*' 
.The  world  of  that  day  (and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  much  more  candid  even 
now)  would  have  it  that  Libya  com- 

f»rehended  Egypt ;  and  Herodotus, 
ike  the  wise  ma^  that  he  was,  hav- 
ing once  or  twice  lodged  his  protest 
against  that  idea,  then  replies  to  the 
world—'*  Very  well,  if  you  say  so,  it 
is  80 ;"  precisely  as  Petruchio's  wife, 
to  soothe  her  mad  husband,  agrees 
that  the  sun  is  the  moon  ;  and,  back 
agun,  that  it  is  not  the  moon. 

Here  there  is  no  real  difficulty ;  fur 

the  arguments  of  Herodotus  are  of 

^mtf  separate  cHasses,  and  both   too 

sirw^  to  Jeare  aay  doubt  that  his 


private  opinion  never  varied  by  ahaiKs* 
breadth  on  this  question*  And  it  was 
a  question  far  from  verbal,  of  which 
any  man  may  convince  himself  by 
reflecting  on  the  disputes,  at  different 
periods,  with  regard  to  Macedon  (both 
Miacedonis  the  original  germ,  and  Mo' 
cedonia  the  expanded  kingdom)  as  a 
claimant  of  co-membership  in  tho 
household  of  Greece:  or  on  the  dis- 
putes, more  angry  if  less  scornful,  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Cyrene  as  to  the 
true  limits  between  the  daughter  of 
Tyre  and  the  daughter  of  Greece. 

The  very  colour  of  the  soil  in  Egypt i 

rich  black  loam,  precipitated  by  the 
creative  river— already  symboh'zed  to 
Herodotus  the  deep  repulsion  lying 
between  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  and 
Libya,  where  all  was  red;  between 
Egypt  on  the  other  side,  and  Asia, 
where  all  was  calcined  into  white 
sand.  And,  as  to  the  name,  does  not 
the  reader  catch  us  still  using  the 
word  "  Africa'*  instead  of  Libya,  after 
all  our  sparring  against  that  word  as 
scarcely  known  by  possibility  to  He- 
rodotus ? 

But,  beyond  this  controversy  as  to 
the  true  marches  or  frontier  lines  of 
the  two  great  continents  in  common — 
Asia  and  Africa — there  was  another 
and  a  more  grave  one  as  to  the  size, 
shape,  and  limitations  of  Africa  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  true  that  both  Europe 
and  Asia  were  imperfectly  defined  for 
Herodotus.  But  he  fancied  other- 
wise ;  for  them  he  could  trace  a  vague, 
rambling  outline.  Not  so  for  Africa, 
unless  a  great  event  in  Egyptian  re- 
cords were  adopted  for  true.  This 
was  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
accomplished  under  the  orders  of 
Pharaoh  Necho.  Disallowing  thu 
earliest  recorded  Periplus,  tlien  no  man 
could  say  of  Africa  whether  it  were 
a  large  island  or  a  boundless  conti- 
nent having  no  outline  traceable  by 
man,  or  (which,  doubtless,  would  have 
been  the  favourite  creed)  whether  it 
were  not  a  technical  akie  such  as  Asia 
Minor;  that  is,  not  a  peninsula  like 
the  Peloponnesus,  or  tlie  tongues  of 
land  near  Mount  Athos — because  in 
that  case  the  idea  required  a  narrow 
neck  or  isthmus  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  adjacent  continent — but 
a  square,  tabular  plate  of  ground, ''  a 
block  of  ground  '*  (as  the  Americans 
say)  having  three  sides  washed  by 
some  sea,  but  a  fourth  side  absolutely 
untouched  by  any  sea  whatever.  On 
this  word  akie,  as  a  ICTmbuX.  T«c«\iX\i 
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drawn  out  of  obscurity,  we  shall  say 
a  word  or  two  further  on  ;  at  present 
we  proceed  with  the  great  African 
Peripltu.  We,  like  the  rest  of  this 
world,  held  this  to  be  a  pure  fable,  so 
long  as  we  had  never  anxiously  studied 
the  ancient  geography,  and  conse- 
quently had  never  meditated  on  the 
circumstances  of  this  story  under  the 
light  of  that  geography,  or  of  the 
current  astronomy.  But  we  have  since 
greatly  changed  our  opinion.  And, 
though  it  would  not  have  shaken  that 
opinion  to  find  Rennell  dissenting,  un- 
doubtedly it  much  strengthened  our 
opinion  to  find  so  cautious  a  judge  con- 
curring. Perhaps  the  very  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  the  voyage,  if 
we  speak  of  any  sinyU  argument,  is 
that  which  Rennell  insists  on — name- 
ly, the  sole  circumstance  reported  by 
the  voyagers  which  Herodotus  pro- 
nounced incredible,  the  assertion  that 
in  one  part  of  it  they  had  the  sun  on 
the  right  hand.  And  as  we  have 
always  found  young  students  at  a  loss 
for  the  meaning  of  that  expression, 
since  naturally  it  struck  them  that  a 
man  might  bring  the  sun  at  any  place 
on  either  hand,  or  on  neither,  we  will 
stop  fur  one  moment  to  explain,  for 
the  use  of  such  readers  and  ladies, 
that,  as  in  military  descriptions  you 
aro  always  presumed  to  look  doivn 
the  current  of  a  river,  so  that  the 
"right"  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  in- 
stance, is  always  to  a  soldier  the  Ger- 
man bank,  the  «•  left "  always  the 
French  bank,  in  contempt  of  the  tra- 
Teller's  position ;  so,  in  speaking  of 
the  sun,  you  are  presumed  to  place 
your  back  to  the  east,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  daily  route.  In  that 
position,  it  will  be  impossible  for  a 
man  in  our  latitudes  to  bring  the  sun 
on  his  right  shoulder,  since  the  sun 
never  even  rises  to  be  vertically  over 
bis  head.  First,  when  he  goes  south 
so  far  as  to  enter  the  northern  tropic, 
would  such  a  phenomenon  be  possible ; 
and  if  he  persisted  in  going  beyond 
the  equator  and  southern  tropic,  then 
he  would  find  all  things  inverted  as 
regards  our  hemisphere.  Then  he 
would  find  it  as  impossible,  when 
moving  concurrently  with  the  sun,  not 
to  have  the  sun  on  his  right  hand,  as 
with  us  to  realize  that  phenomenon. 
Now,  it  is  very  clear,  that  if  the 
Egyptian  voyagers  did  actually  double 
the  Uape  of  Good  Hope  so  far  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  then,  by  mere 
necessity,  this  iaexplieable  phenome- 
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non  (for  to  them  it  was  inexplicable) 
would  pursue  them  for  months  in  suc- 
cession. Here  is  the  point  in  this  ar- 
gument which  we  would  press  on  the 
reader's  consideration  ;  and,  inadver- 
tently, Rennell  has  omitted  this  aspect 
of  the  argument  altogether.  To  He- 
rodotus, as  we  have  seen,  it  was  so 
absolutely  incredible  a  romance,  that 
he  rejected  it  summarily.  And  why 
not,  therefore,  "go  the  whole  hog," 
and  reject  the  total  voyage,  when  thus 
in  his  view  partially  discredited  ?  That 
question  recalls  us  to  the  certainty  that 
there  must  have  been  other  proofs,  in- 
dependent of  this  striking  allegation, 
too  strong  to  allow  of  scepticism  in 
this  wise  man's  mind.  He  fancied 
(and  with  his  theory  of  the  heavens,  in 
which  there  was  no  equator,  no  cen- 
tral limit,  no  province  uf  equal  tropics 
on  either  hand  of  that  limit,  cuuld  he 
hnve  done  otherwise  than  fancy  r)  that 
Jack,  after  hb  long  voyage,  having 
then  no  tobacco  for  his  recreation,  and 
no  grog,  took  out  his  allowance  in 
the  shape  of  wonder- making.  He 
"bounced*'  a  little,  he  "  Cretized;" 
and  who  could  be  angry  ?  And  laugh- 
able it  is  to  reflect,  that,  like  the  poor 
credulous  mother,  who  listened  com- 
placently to  her  seafaring  son  whilst 
using  a  Sinbad*s  license  of  romancing, 
but  gravely  reproved  him  fur  the  sin 
of  untruth  when  he  told  her  of  flying 
fish,  or  some  other  simple  zoological 
fact — so  Herodotus  would  have  made 
careful  memoranda  of  this  Egyptian 
voyage  had  it  told  of  men  "  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoul- 
ders," (since,  if  he  himself  doubted 
about  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  he 
yet  thought  the  legend  entitled  to  a 
report,)  but  scouted  with  all  his  ener- 
gy the  one  great  truth  of  the  PerijUus, 
and  eternal  monument  of  its  reality,  as 
a  fable  too  monstrous  for  toleration. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  us,  who  know 
its  truth,  and  how  inevadibly  it  must 
have  haunted  for  months  the  Egyptians 
in  the  face  of  all  their  previous  impres- 
sions, it  ought  to  stand  for  an  argu- 
meut,  strong  "  as  proofs  of  holy  writ," 
that  the  voyage  did  really  take  place. 
There  is  exactly  one  possibility,  but  a 
very  slight  one,  that  this  truth  might 
have  been  otherwise  learned — learned 
independently ;  and  that  is,  from  the 
chance  that  those  same  Africans  of 
the  interior  who  had  truly  reported 
the    Niger    lo    liw^^Vs»%  VjJwas^"^ 
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ported  the  phenomena  of  the  sun*s 
course.  But  we  reply  to  that  possible 
suggestion— -that  in  fact  it  could 
scarcely  have  happened.  Many  other 
remarkable  phenomena  of  Nigritia 
had  not  been  reported  ;  or  had  been 
dropped  out  of  the  record  as  idle  or 
worthless.  Secondly,  as  slaves  they 
wou)d  have  obtuned  little  credit,  ex- 
cept when  falling  in  with  a  previotu 
idea  or  belief.  Thirdly,  none  of  these 
men  would  be  derived  from  any  place 
to  the  south  of  the  line,  still  less  south 
of  the  southern  tropic.  Generally  they 
would  belong  to  the  northern  tropic  : 
and  (that  being  premised)  what  would 
have  been  the  true  form  of  the  report  ? 
Not  that  they  had  tbe  sun  on  the  right 
hand ;  but  that  sometimes  he  was 
directly  vertical,  sometimes  on  the 
left  hand,  sometimes  on  tbe  right. 
"  What,  ye  black  villains  I  The  sun, 
that  never  was  known  to  change,  un- 
less when  he  reeled  a  little  at  seeing 
the  anthropophagous  banauet  of  Thy^ 
estes, — he  to  dance  cotillions  in  this 
absurd  way  up  and  down  the  heavens, 
— why,  hamstringing  is  too  light  a 
punishment  for  such  insults  to  Apollo,** 
^^o  would  a  Greek  have  spoken. 
And,  at  least  if  the  report  had  surviv- 
ed at  all,  it  would  have  been  in  this 
shape— .as  the  report  of  an  uncertain 
movement  in  the  African  sun. 

But  as  a  regular  nautical  report  made 
to  the  Pharaoh  of  the  day,  as  an  ex- 
tract from  the  log-book,  for  this  rea- 
son, it  must  be  received  as  unanswer- 
able evidence,  as  an  argument  that 
never  can  be  surmounted  on  behalf  of 
the  voyage,  that  it  contradicted  all  theo- 
ries whatsoever — Greek  no  less  than 
Egyptian — and  was  irreconcilable  with 
all  systems  that  the  wit  of  men  had 
pet  devized  [viz.  two  centuries  before 
Herodotus]  for  explaining  the  solar 
motions.  Upon  this  logic  we  take 
our  stand.  Here  is  the  stronghold, 
the  citadel,  of  the  truth.  Many  a 
thing  has  been  fabled,  many  a  thing 
carefully  passed  down  by  tradition  as 
a  fact  of  absolute  experience,  simply 
because  it  fell  in  witli  some  previous 
fancy  or  prejudice  of  men.  And  even 
Baron  Munchausen's  amusing  false- 
hoods, if  examined  by  a  logician,  will 
uniformly  be  found  squared  or  adjust- 
ed— ^not  indeed  to  a  belief— but  to  a 
whimsical  sort  of  plausibility,  that  re- 
conciles the  mind  to  the  extravagance 
for  the  single  instant  that  is  required. 
/jT^ff  dr/res  up  a  hill  of  bdow,  and 
'f^xi  moraiag  Sada  bis  bone  And  gig 


hanging  from  the  top  of  a  church 
steeple,  the  monstrous  fiction  is  still 
countenanced  by  the  sudden  thaw 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  night- 
time, and  so  far  physically  possible  at 
to  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of 
magic.  And  the  very  disgust,  which 
revolts  us  in  a  supplement  to  the  baron, 
that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  arises 
from  the  neglect  of  those  smooth  plau« 
sibilities.  We  are  there  summoned  to 
believe  blank  impossibilities,  without 
a  particle  of  the  baron's  most  ingeni- 
ous and  winning  specionsness  of  pre- 
paration. The  baron  candidly  admits 
the  impossibility ;  faces  it ;  regrets  it 
for  the  sake  of  truth  :  but  hfact  is  a 
fact:  and  he  puts  it  to  our  equity^- 
whether  we  also  have  not  met  with 
strange  events.  And  never  in  a  single 
instance  does  the  baron  build  upwards, 
without  a  massy  foundation  of  speci.' 
ous  physical  possibility.  Whereas 
the  fiction,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  is  precisely  of 
that  order  which  must  have  roused 
the  "  incredtdtu  odi  **  in  the  fulness  of 
perfection.  Neither  in  the  wbdom  of 
man,  nor  in  his  follies,  was  there  one 
resource  for  mitigating  the  dbgust 
which  would  have  pursued  it.  This 
powerful  reason  for  believing  the  main 
fact  of  the  circumnavigation — let  the 
reader,  courteous  or  not,  if  he  is  but 
the  logical  reader,  condescend  to  bal- 
ance in  his  judgment. 

Other  arguments,  only  less  strong 
on  behalf  of  the  voyage,  we  will  not 
here  notice — except  this  one,  most  rea- 
sonably urged  by  Rennell,  from  his 
peculiar  familiarity,  even  in  that  day, 
(1799,)  with  the  currents  and  the  pre- 
valent winds  of  the  Indian  ocean; 
viz.  that  such  a  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  was  almost  sure  to  prosper,  if 
commenced  from  the  Red  Sea,  (as  it 
was,)  and  even  more  sure  to  fail  if 
taken  in  the  inverse  order ;  that  is  to 
say,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  so  down  the  western  shore  of 
Africa  in  the  first  place.  Under  that 
order,  which  was  peculiarly  tempting 
for  two  reasons  to  a  Carthaginian 
sailor  or  a  Phceniciao,  Kennell  has 
shown  how  all  the  currents,  the  mon^ 
soons,  &c.,  would  baffle  the  navigator ; 
whilst  taken  in  the  opposite  series, 
they  might  easily  co-operate  with  the 
bold  enterprizer,  so  as  to  waft  him,  if 
once  starting  at  a  proper  season,  al^ 
most  to  the  Cape,  before  (to  use  Sir 
Bingo  Binks'  phrase)  he  could  say 
dumpling.     Accor^ngV^*  «l  ?et%\»L 


us  not»  reader.  Wc  do  not  moiiQ  ili«t* 

luriug  ItfATOi^d  %uii\i  and  *ucb  duc- 

iTiues*  aftcTw;irdii  they  c\xug  tii  them 

br  iifft^ctts^n .      Not  at  all.      We  mean 

V  a  word  no- 

■M-  Tn  it,.  1'  .'to 

lity 


of 

fur  tbdt  of  eaiLlu^ 
it'fujiHy    f;ti!   frntii 


J.      Atiil   tliu   tio- 
mm  transportation 
iiorr  I)':;.  tiiXR'i  as  well  on  re  infeda, 
.  was  executed. 

But   (ah,    ▼illaiiotis   word!)    »om<j 
objc^ctor  put*  in  his  oar*  aud  de- 
udi  to  know — wliy,  il'  su  vast  an 
[^veut  had  actually  occirrred,  it  could 

..-,r,.n      ...     .1    all 

ito 
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eter  have  be^t 

hav«  faded:  ti 
t  prop4?tly 

I»n  in  our  :  .— 

Fevent  WAi^  ,  v ith 

our  present  knowledg'c  ot  Africti 
•bould  regard  it. 

Ttiia  19  a  very  im  t  of 

I  &u^)ect«    We  I  V  tud 

I.  hear  D«i 
JO  l*iyJng  it 
i  rules  for  gi. 
that  1)0  would  gnarii 
"'  prejudices  ;'*  bec^itwe  we  Kimflr,  ui it 
rhcn  a  prcj  udico  of  any  class  whatever 
en  OS  su€b»  wht^n  it  \%  recognised 
Lprc»judice,  from  lliiit  inomeol  it 
1  to  6f   VL  :       :     >:   -         r^  --- 

I  tiue  baftiii 
eh  he  uever  ^..  , 
w«d<^ly,  frotn  i 

enence,cotild  weili:.    -. 

jut   we  abstain.      Wo  content   our- 

elvoB  mtU  thi«   case.     Even   Mjgof 

[  K«»neU,     starting     t»e(nt-coa!»ci<iu»ly 

rfrom  hi&  own  previous  knowledge  (the 

fruit  of  roseareheft  a  thousand  years 

iter  than  Herodotus/)  lays  down  an 

kfrica  At  lea^t  ten  times  too  ^reat  for 

eetingr  the   Greek  idea.     Unavoid- 

r  IS  knew  the  Mediterran- 

11   of   Africa;   elte   ho 

tla  h  .  t  it  to  himself  OS  an 

i  eq  i  Si  to  Gretscet  Ma- 

edoO|  at)<i   iiiiiCL'.     As  it  wad«  tliero 

nut  a  doubt  to  ui}>  from  many  tudi- 

'cationa,  \\-'  **     ^  '''■*       '  ^i  -    '  ru^, 

after  all,  ulk 

of  Ania   ;.i ^....^....-la  to 

tile  Tigriji.  But  there  '\h  not  nuch  an 
awful  rr^Trtinter  of  truth  in  the  whole 
Wo  I  ii  not  such  an  uucon> 

qut-;  iver  of  men'*  minds,  as 

the  '  Dct  by  which  they  yield 

to  t!  roiitbouiul  trebly ^an- 

dd- 
-'■■'■■'-  .-'-    '        .  '    ■  '   ■■jIvo 
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:t.»St 

■  '^H 

lor  se. 

I  and  is 

1  Its 
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:.Jt 

<tth 

u  of 


Of.i 

in  ti 
treiii 

of  thui  urat:r.       it 
vcnteen  centuries  i 
not  yet  cxtin  *   * 
action*  as  upi 
aball  show*      \ 
was  not  tlut 

according  to  l  .,       ^     . 

a   *'  prejudiuo ; "   it  wa«t   that  tivery 

commentator  in  auccession  upon  He* 

rodotus,  cumiug  to  the  ease  with  tJiv 

fullest  krunvKd^o  th^t  Africa  was  a 

vast  cunt  i^'iug  tW  and  wida 

^1    both  -I's,   utjcnn^ciously 

itit9  had 

') :  po»- 

^  of 

Led 

It ;  LiQt   I  I   wUoif,  It  w,ia  at 

least  as  t  d  to  rnvn's  minds 

osckV  iwij  other  continonta. 

Ace  .ne   and  all  have  pre* 

iiK  tur  the  Libyaof  Hero- 

Jutciy  at  war  with  the  whoW 

\-"     -f  '^ »'-»   otioO 

.id. 

.,.,  :.^,.:   ....,^_,^.,.^  ...  ,,  aial 

of  this  notion^  they  wou  jud 

a  meauiug  iu  m*irty  a  w  ro* 

d;>tti«,  sudi  a'i  th^^y  never  BU^peeted 
whIUt  trytn^  it  only  from  onn  srd^j. 
It]  1!  iica 

of    w  419, 

It  will  b<i  retorted*  howfvpir,  that 
the  long  time  allowed  I'  ;  »tus 

for  the  voyage  argues  a  c  frig 

amplitude  of  diminMon^i.  Uuubtless 
a  time  upwards  of  two  ycara^  is  Jong 
for  a  modern  Ftr\,  '  j  of  that 

v;ist  oonttnenL     Bi  us  know 

nothing  of  nionsoouB,  m  u;uio.  winds, 
or  currents  :  he  allowed  nolhiitg  for 
{hc»0  accelerating  forces^  which  wero 
eoormoujij  though  allowing  fully 
[eoiibi  ,tnv  r;r.-,.i  1...^..  .i...r].--f..uf  to 

alien  ._* 

DaiI^  __  .,.   -    _.  .    ^,     .____._.  .c«at 

most ;  nightly  rep  jf.es«  of  nece^nity  to 
men  without  the  compass  ;  above  ail^ 
a  comting  navigation,  searching  (if  it 
were  only  for  wat4#r'  every  nook  and 
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inletf  bay  and  river^s  mouth,  except 
only  where  the  winds  or  currents 
might  violently  sweep  them  past  these 
objects.  Then  we  are  to  allow  for  a 
long  stay  on  the  shore  of  Western 
Africa,  for  the  sake  of  reaping,  or 
having  reaped  by  natives,  a  wheat 
harvest — a  fact  which  strengthens  the 
probability  of  the  voyage,  but  dimi- 
nishes the  disposable  time  which  Her- 

-  odotus  would  use  as  the  exponent  of 
the  space.  We  must  remember  the 
toant  of  sails  aloft  in  ancient  vessels, 
the  awkwardness  of  their  build  for  fast 
sailing,  and,  above  all,  their  cautious 
policy  of  never  tempting  the  deep, 
unless  when  tlio  wind  would  not  be 
denied.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the 
compensatory  forces  of  air  and  water, 
as  utterly  unsuspected  by  Herodotus, 
ve  must  subtract  from  his  final  Fum  - 
mation  of  the  effective  motion,  leaving 
for  the  actual  measure  of  the  sailing,  as 
inferred  by  Herodotus — consequent- 
ly for  the  measure  of  the  virtual  time, 
consequently  of  the  African  space, 
as  only  to  bo  collected  from  the  time 
80  corrected — a  very  small  proportion 
indeed,  compared  with  the  results  of  a 
fiimilar  voyage,  even  by  the  Portu- 
guese, about  A.D.  1500.  To  Hero- 
dotus we  are  satisfied  that  Libya  (dis- 
arming it  of  its  power  .over  the  world's 
mind,  in  the  pompous  name  of  Africa) 
iras  not  bigger  than  the  true  Arabia 
as  known  to  ourselves. 

And  hence,  also,  by  a  natural  re- 
sult, the  obliteration  of  this  Fen'plus 
from  the  minds  of  men.  It  accom- 
plished no  great  service,  as  men  judged. 
it  put  a  zone  about  a  large  region, 
undoubtedly  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  re- 
gion ?  A  mere  worthless  wilderness, 
now  Bn^ittltig  dedicated  by  the  gods  to 
irild  beasts,  now  itfifittht,  trackless  from 
sands,  and  every  where  fountainless, 
arid,  scorched  (as  they  believed)  in  the 
interior.  Subtract  Egypt,  as  not 
being  part,  and  to  the  world  of  civi- 
lisation at  that  time,  Africa  must  have 
aeemed  a  worthless  desert,  except  for 
Cyrene  and  Carthage,  its  two  choice 
gardens,  already  occupied  by  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks.  This,  by  the  way, 
suggests  a  new  consideration,  viz., 
that  even  the  Mediterranean  extent  of 
Africa  must  have  been  unknown  to 
Herodotus — since  all  beyond  Carthage, 
as  Mauritania,  &c.,  would  wind  up  into  a 
small  inconsiderable  track,  as  being  dis" 
jB^MurAfit/ bjr  no  great  states  or  colonies. 
^Aar^ore  it  was  that  this  most  in- 

^^n3ila£r  of  all  circumDarigationB  at 


the  present  day  did  virtually  and  could 
not  but  perish  as  a  vivid  record. 
It  measured  a  region  which  touched 
no  man*s  prosperity.  It  recorded  a 
discovery,  for  which  there  was  no  per- 
manent appreciator.  A  case  exists  at 
this  moment  in  London  precisely  pa- 
rallel. There  is  a  chart  of  New  Hol- 
land still  preserved  among  the  KUfjtnUtt 
of  the  British  Museum,  which  exhibits 
a  Periplus  of  that  vast  region,  from 
some  navigator,  almost  by  three  cen- 
turies prior  to  Captain  Cooke.  A  rude 
outline  of  Cooko*s  labours  in  that 
section  had  been  anticipated  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  wanted.  Nobody 
cared  about  it :  value  it  had  none,  or 
interest ;  and  it  was  utterly  forgotten. 
That  it  did  not  also  perish  in  the  lite- 
ral sense,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  was 
owing  to  an  accident. 

IV.   The  Geographical  Akte  of 
Greece, 

We  had  intended  to  transfer,  for  the 
use  of  our  readers,  the  diagram  ima- 
gined by  Niebuhr  in  illustration  of 
this  idea.  But  our  growing  exorbit- 
ance from  our  limits  warns  us  to  desist. 
Two  points  only  we  shall  notice : — 1. 
That  Niebuhr — not  the  traveller,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  his  son, 
the  philosophic  historian — first  threw 
light  on  this  idea,  which  had  puzzled 
multitudes  of  honest  men.  Here  we 
see  the  same  similarity  as  in  the  case' 
of  Rennell ;  in  that  instance,  a  man 
without  a  particle  of  Greek,  **  whip- 
ped" (to  speak  Kentuchice)  whole 
crowds  of  sleeping  drones  who  had 
more  than  they  could  turn  to  any  good 
account.  And  in  the  other  instance, 
we  see  a  sedentary  scholar,  travelling 
chiefly  between  his  study  and  his  bed- 
room, doing  the  work  that  properly 
belonged  to  active  travellers.  2. 
Though  we  have  already  given  one 
illustration  of  an  Aht^  in  Asia  Minor, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  another, 
the  vast  region  of  Arabia.  In  fact, 
to  Herodotus  the  tract  of  Arabia  and 
Syria  on  the  one  hand,  made  up  one 
akte  (the  southern)  for  the  Persian 
empire ;  Asia  Minor,  with  part  of 
Armenia,  made  up  another  akte  (the 
western)  for  the  same  empire;  the 
two  being  at  right  angles ;  and  both 
abuttintr  on  imaginary  lines  drawn 
from  different  points  of  the  Euphrates. 

V. —  Chronology  of  Herodotus. 
The  commenlalot  oil  Herodotus^ 
who  enjoys  t]h«  leputa^ou  ol  \\a.xSA^ 
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best  unfolded  his  chrotiobg:T»  U  the 
French  Pft^sideut  Buhtcr.  \V^  can- 
not say  that  ihU  opinion  with 
our  own.  There  U  n  •  tm- 
becilitjr  in  all  the  cHto 
incntatori,  of  tiro  Qpp<i- 
£ith<!r  ihejr  fall  into  th^t  foil)  u(  dt'u 
velllnur  infidelity,  y»\mh  *hiv<»r«  At 
eve-  •'  ♦  and 
OTo  hro- 
oology,  as  kitii  to  rt'hgioiia  trutljfi; 
OFf  i%Uh  wiser  feelings  hut  cqujil  silli- 
neft?,  they  seek  to  protect  Chriaii/ioity 
by  feeble  parry  in gs,  from  a  danger 
tihieh  exists  only  for  those  who  never 
had  any  rational  principles  of  faith  : 
as  if  the  mighty  spiritual  power  of 
Chrisiianlty  were  to  be  thrown  upon 
her  defcneet  as  often  as  any  old  wo- 
man*a  lc^>^end  from  Hindo^tai),  (h^o 
Bail)y*s  AatronomU))  or  fnntj  K evuf, 
(*ee  llie  whole  serie«  of  ch)  ^ 
commentators  on  Herodotu^, 
immeasurably  cxtravag-ant,  and  exact- 
ly in  proportion  to  that  extfava^^ance. 
Anjoncr&t  these  latter  chronofog^ers, 
perhaps  Larcher  h  tho  most  faUc  and 
treacherous.  He  afieets  a  tragical 
start  as  often  as  he  rehearses  tho  tra- 
diiiouii  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
assumes  a  holy  shudderinsf.  "  Eh 
quoi  I  Ce  seroit  done  ces  gens -lit,  qui 
Auroient  o^e  insulter  h  notre  sainte  re- 
ligion 1"  Hut.  alt  the  while,  beneath 
his  mask  the  reader  can  perceivet 
Dot  obscurely,  a  perfidious  smile  ;  as 
OD  the  face  of  nome  indulgent  mother, 
who  affects  to  nieOiico  with  her  hand 
some  favourite  child  at  a  diiitancei 
whiUt  the  present  subject  of  a  stran- 
ger's complaint,  but,  iu  f<4Ci,  ill  dis- 
guises her  foolish  applause  to  itspctul* 

Two  remarks  only,  wo  shall  allow 
ourselves  upon  this  extensive  theme, 
which,  if  ouce  entered  in  good  earnegf, 
would  go  on  to  a  length  more  than 
commensurate  with  »U  the  reat  of  our 
discussion. 

K  Tb©  330  kings  of  Egypt,  who 
wero  interposed  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  between  the  endless  dynasty 
of  the  godf,  and  the  pr-  *  ^  rr  dy. 
oasty  of  real  kings,     i  rds> 

i  PharuoUs,  &c.,)  are  ^y,u  i.iU  ar- 
Dcnt  to  be  rejected  as  mere  un- 

aoiiig  fictions,  viz.  (/mt  thry  dUl 
notkiftfj.  This  argument  is  reported 
ftK  a  fact,  (not  cs  an  argument  of  re- 
jection,) by  Herodotus  himself,  and 
reported  from  the  volunteer  testimony 
of  tho  priests  themselves  ;  so  that  the 
authority  for  the  number  of  kings,  is 


also  tho  authority  for  their  Tiiertla*| 
Can  there  bo  a  better  proof  nt»cdrd^ 
than  that  they  were  mere  men  of 
itrntr*  j^-nt  up  tt>  colour  the  hj^end  of 
tiky  f  Tho  rtjgn  of 
f  t«>  b*»  s>»mcwhat 
i'4^  'I A  of  allegorio  • 

e>|  hjng  hMtnan{ 

dyj  soiittd  to  furiji 

sij4J  for  the  cxtrav  . 

ncAJugy,      Meantime,  the   v  y 

are  such  absolute  faincmit,  i 
fcsscdiy,  not  one  act — not  viw  uj^mu* 
nient  of  art  or  labour — b  ascrihtd  to 
Iheir  ai!T'        "  ^-^■''''  '•'•"  nrie  ot  tha 
real  uiKj  UP,  coin- 

ciding ni.,.  ,..,,.„..  ,-.  ;  ,  i!,-^  <r  .,  I 

dition  of  Greece,  or  y> 
evcrjta  io  the  divine  sii 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  i»  i 
some  warlike  act,  somi.  I 
stitution,  or  some  almost  impcn^habio 
monument  of  architectural  power, 

2  But  weaker  even  than  tho  fa- 
bUng  spirit  of  these  genealogical  Inanl* 
tic$«  U  tho  idle  aitcmpt  to  cxplud^j 
them,  by  luruing  the  years  into  iUy9m 
In  this  way,  it  is  true,  wo  get  rid  of 
pretensions  to  a  cloudy  antiquity,  hj 
wholesdle  ciustcrs.  The  moonshine 
and  the  fairy  tales  vanish — but  how? 
To  leave  us  all  in  a  moonless  quag^i 
mire  of  subitantial  dithL' allies,  from/ 

which  (as  has  been  st?    ■    *    '  -rf  ' 

tlian  once)  there  is  n*'  f. 

all  I  for,  if  tho  iIim'-  ► 

reconcile  un  to   tl  • 

becomes  of  ihoincu..,,  .l,  „  ,  .  ..,  t 
reigns,  (not  averaging  above  two  or 
three  mouths  for  each^)  on  the  long 
basis  of  time  assumed  by  the  priests  | 
and  this  in  the  most  peaceful  of  realms 
and  in  fatal  contradiction  to  another 
estimate  of  the  priests,  by  which  thfl 
kings  are  made  to  tally  with  as  maxi| 
ri*tm,  or  generations  of  men  ?  Hero 
dotus,  and  doubtless  the  priests,  un- 
derstood a  generation  in  the  sense 
then  universally  current,  i^rccab 
io  which,  three  generations  wer 
valued  to  a  century. 

But  the  questions  are  endless  whicft 
grow  out  ot  Herodotus.  Plioy*B  Na 
tural  History  has  been  usually  thougli( 
the  greatest  treasure- house  of  ancieu 
learning.  But  we  hold  that  Herod 
tus  furnishes  by  much  the  brgcs 
basis  for  vast  commentaries  revealia 
the  archieologics  of  the  human  ricol 
whilst,  as  the  eldest  of  prose  writers, 
be  justlGcs  his  majestic  station  as  a 
brottierly  assessor  on  the  same  throne 
with  Homer. 
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Ekgla!JD  \  home  ofthcfrec*  asjlum 
oftbebraTc,  refuge  of  refugc^s^  and 
90  fonh — in  heroic  prose,  and  yet 
more  heroic  verse,  what  fin©  things 
hftTCt  and  may  he^  said  and  aung  on 
this  ^If-glorify  ing  stihject,to  the  great 
joy  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  in 
one  shilling  and  two  shilling  galleriefi  I 
Something  about  slaves  being  free 
the  mornriit  they  louch  British  soil> 
egencrated*  disenthralled  by  the  ge- 
Ins  of  universal  emancipation,  or 
inch  stuff;  we  are  not  sure 
ber  the  pa  wage  occurs  m  Cur- 
Speeches  or  Tom  Thumb,  hut 
It  faVes  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  by 
storm,  upon  all  occasions ;  it  is  tnily 
delightful  to  witness  the  ardour  with 
which  a  British  auditory  conopliments 
Itself  upon  its  eiccnrsive  huii)anity» 
transmarine  benevolence,  and  free- 
trade  philanthropy  1 

There  ia  a  disease  well -Vn own  to 
pticiansj  wherein  the  patient  can  sec 
distinctly  objects  a  great  way  off,  but 
quite  incapable  of  distinguishing 
Dcfi  as  lie  immedidtely  under  his 
pose :  the  artist  applies  a  spectacle 
bf  peculiar  construction  to  remedy  this 
-cfecti  we  think  it  wouM  be  avast 
Ivantage  to  the  public  in  general,  if 
Dgcnious  opttcians  would  turn  tbeir 
ittention  to  a  remedy  for  that  long- 
benevolence,  which  sweeps 
Qstant  horizon  for  objects  of  com- 
Hon,  but  is  blind  fts  a  bat  to  the 
wretched u CSS  and  destitution  abound- 
ing at  their  own  doors.  We  confess 
we  think  there  is  an  Affectation  in  ^his 
labout  benerolenee,  of  which  we 
Dw-a*dayi  so  much — too  much  ! 
i  w^em%  about  it  that  sort  of  piti- 
rofftentation,  which  induces  an  Irish 
tleman  to  ask  cyctt  body  be  meets 
''[iner,  when  he  has  not  dinner 
for  his  own  family  at  home. 
confess  w©  are  of  opinion  that 
barity,  though  it  need  not  end » should 
jin  at  home ;  and  that  1t  is  time 
l«nough  when  severe  distress  has  been 
"pved  at  our  own  door*  to  walk  to 
cither  end  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
yn  beggars.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
hij  gratifying  pride  in  seeing 
*  and  happT  count  rr  the  asy- 
Inm  of  fallen  royalty  and  dlteoniftted 
ioniits — the  home  of  thebni^e» 
the  knate — th«  polar  star  of 


wandering  Poles  and  refugees  of  all 
ranks,  climes,  colours,  and  nations ; 
but  with  great  respect  for  Lord  Dud- 
ley Stuart,  there  is  an  order  of  pre- 
cedence in  chanty  as  in  nobility ;  otir 
fellow-countrymen  demand  the  p{u^ 
and  there  is  quite  enough  of  misery.  If 
we  look  for  it,  wit  bin  the  scone  of  our 
visible  horizon ;  when  we  have  re- 
lieved the  pressing  necessities  of  our 
indigenous  tribes^  it  is  quite  time 
enough  to  cast  about  for  exotics, 
wherewith  to  occupy  our  overti ow- 
ing benevolence. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  nan- 
seous  and  emeircal  to  be  told  that  our 
fellow-countrymen  starve  outside  our 
gates ;  suph  recttab  of  domestic  mi- 
sery interfere  with  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, and,  like  the  sad  realities  of 
another  place,  should  never  be  men- 
tioned in  the  hearing  of  ears  polite. 
Nothing  can  be  more  vulgar,  uninter- 
esting, and  ant! -sent! mental,  than  the 
distresses  of  Hick?,  Higgins,  Figgins* 
and  Stubbs,  and  all  weavers  or  others 
who  are  neither  rebels  nor  refugees — 
who  are  vulgar  enough  to  work  if 
they  can  get  it — who  wear  no  bristles 
between  their  noses  and  lips,  and  who 
have  no  names  ending  in  rinski  f 

If  you  stroll  down  Regent  Street, 
the  Quadrant,  and  Waterloo  Place, 
any  floe  afternoon,  you  cannot  fail  to 
remark  vast  numbers  of  exotics  in 
glossy  black  sitk  bats,  with  musta- 
ches and  whiskers  to  match,  hard, 
inexpressive  coats,  flash  satin  vests, 
nnwnispcrables  plaited  ridiculously 
ever  the  hips,  glazed  leather  boots, 
and  a  profusion  of  Birmingham  jewel- 
lery and  Bristol  stones.  The? e  gentry 
smoke  very  fast,  talk  very  loud,  or 
rather  chatter  intolerably,  and  look 
killing  and  impudent  at  the  ladies  as 
they  pa88« 

There  is  a  polished  brass  knoeker 
at  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
which,  when  we  have  titivated  with  a 
burned  cork,  as  we  usually  do  when 
passing  that  way^  seems  the  common 
ancestor  of  these  gentry ;  ccriainly 
they  are  great  fellows,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  the  town  t»  not 
their  own.  Like  Samson,  their 
strength  lies  in  their  hair;  flowing 
locks,  welUoiledf  brushed,  and  curled, 
(brm  a  fair  proportion  of  their  gene- 
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ral  stock  in  trade.  By  their  fashion 
of  wearing  their  hair^  yon  may  get  at 
their  politics.  The  Bonapartist  is 
known  by  a  short  bristly  mustache 
and  staring  hair ;  la  Je^xne  France 
is  represented  by  young  gentlemen 
wearing  their  hair  clabbishly,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Jacobins;  these 
posteriorly  hirsute  gentry  are  repub- 
licans to  a  man ;  partizans  of  the  ex- 
isting  dynasty  wear  whiskers  h  la 
Louis  Philippe,  and  cut  the  mustache ; 
the  Legitimists  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nised by  dressing  like  gentlemen. 

The  aTocations  of  these  capillary 
peripatetics  are  mysterious,  and  not 
to  be  got  at  without  difficulty.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  commodities  they 
deal  in  are  chiefly  contraband,  ana, 
like  themselves,  very  much  in  the 
fancy  line ;  artiflcial  flowers,  ladies  of 
pleasure,  rouge,  rortge  et  noir,  smug- 
gled lace,  loaded  dice,  Chantilly  veils, 
fiddle- strings,  gamesters,  or-molu 
clocks,  and  Chevaliers  iflndustrie. 
The  habitat  of  the  animal,  as  natura- 
lists would  say,  lies  almost  altogether 
about  the  Quadrant,  Waterloo  Place, 
and  Leicester  Square,  especially  the 
latter,  where  Hotels  Fran^aises  and 
Cafes  ct  la  mode  de  Paris  abound,  and 
where  may  be  had  diners  a  la  carte, 
vins  a  tons  pria,  and  pain  a  discretion. 
Hereabouts,  moreover,  are  most  of 
those  inferior  gambling- houses,  or 
•«  silver  hells,**  where  so  many  young 
men  about  town  get  relieved  of  their 
superfluous  cash  ;  houses  of  no  parti- 
cular reputation,  cigar-shops,  where 
other  commodities  than  cigars  are 
saleable — we  presume  you  smoke; 
cheap  gun  shops,  trinkum-trankum 
shops ;  salacious  book  and  print  shops, 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  suppression 
of  vice  society  ;  small  shellfish  shops, 
and  equivocal  emporia  of  every  de- 
scription. 

In  the  cofiee-bouses  about  this 
Frenchified  neighbourhood,  the  gen- 
tlemen we  have  been  introducing  to 
the  reader  abound  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  set  aside  a 
"petty  France" in  each,  for  their  par- 
ticular accommodation.  Here,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  "  Napoleon  le 
Grand**  in  plaster  of  Paris,  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  they 
play  dominoes,  smoke,  and  read  the 
Charivari,  L  Ami  du  People,  and  Le 
National;  and  may  be  heard  any 
night  of  the  week,  especially  on  Sun* 
days,  discussing  politics  and  things  \n 
genenlf  $om0what  in  the  manner  and 
form  foJIowiag,  that  is  to  say  :-i- 


*•  Parlous  done  de  la  guerre? — Vill 
you  bring  me  une  demi'tasse  cafi^,  et 
Ton  grande  circonference  de  toast, 
buttered  on  de  von  side  and  de  oder  ? 
— le  grosse  bete,  Louis  Philippe! — 
Ah!  Bah! — Mon  Dieu — Sacre  bleu 
— Ha !  Ha ! — have  you  never  got  two 
pennies  to  give  me  for  von  halfpenny? 
^a  has  les  tyrans!~dem  badcaf^I 
—apropos  de  bottes,  parlous  de — 
▼ous  le  trouverez,  j*en  vous  assure,  la 
Society  d*A$sasins  du  Roi,  hommes 
pleins  d*honneur — shall  it  rain  yes- 
terday ? — I  tink  it  vash — le  grosse 
poire,  Louis  Phil — Sacre  nom  de — 
Too — too,  my  Httel  deer^  vill  you  not 
give  me  von  littel  kiss?— -he !  he !  he ! 
— Chantons — tira  la  la— tira  la  la  I — 
Savez-vous,  mon  ami  que  la  Republic 
toujours  —  parbleu  —  que  le  dindon 
farc^e  aux  trufles  c*est  la  belle  chose. 
— O  Ciel!  L*Empereur  n*itait  pas 
mort,  ni  serait-il  jamais— quatre  sous 
pour  cette  demi-tasse  of  nasty  cafe— > 
c*est  ^pouvantable,  tira  la  la! — Le 
National  aujourd*hui  dit,  que  Ma- 
dame Munoz  c*est — quelle  aille  aux 
tous  les  diables ! — N*importe,  I  have 
paid  for  you  to-morrow  before  yes- 
terday —  Shikspur,  bah !  le  Grand 
Corneille  etait  le  seul  homme  du 
monde,  qui — tira  la  la,  th-a  la  la ! — 
regardeZ'Vous  le  diaphanisme  do  ce 
morceau  de  pain — Angleterre  c'est, 
sans  doute,  vilain  pays  pour  la  mu- 
sique  et  la  danse— bring  me  le  change, 
trois  sous.  Ton  halfpenny  two  pennies 
— Vive  la  Charte!— Ecoutez,  demi- 
douzaine  huitres  de  Carcale-^bon — 
trois  plats  au  choix — tr^s  bon — Vive 
la  Revolution  Eternelle  ! — A  has 
Louis  Phillipe  et  les  proprietaires  de 
tous  les  Caf^s  de  quatre  sous! — Hi! 
hi !— J*en  suis  d*accorde — I  prescribe 
to  dat  ** — and  so  run  they  on  until  the 
hour  of  shutting  shop. 

Italians  do  not  muster  sufficiently 
strong  here  to  enable  us  to  depict 
their  peculiarities  en  masse;  nor  is 
there  any  very  striking  individuality, 
still  less  any  marked  nationality,  giv- 
ing them  particular  claims  upon  our 
notice.  The  privation  of  a  national 
character  never  fails  to  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  it  is  not  merely  upon  the  na- 
tion that  oppression  marks  its  brand 
of  ignominy,  but  upon  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  belonging  to  the 
nation,  which  is  enslaved.  When  a 
people  no  \otk%^T  V^vX^  Tk»fi^ssw^\»L* 
\eT««l%»  \Vi^\t  ^tA^  N:^«^  ^^^  ^vSJwi 
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Italj  t  the  Milanese  looks  with  dklike 
upon  the  VenettHQi  the  Venetian  de* 
L  ipiscj  the  Bolugneee,  the  latter  shuns 
l^mpamoii    iviih   the    ^etU    of    the 
lH*     The  Calabrian  Highlanfler 
UM    the    cowardly     ragarnuffinry 
the  two  Sicilies,   although  relue- 
llanlly  submitting'  to  their  dominion. 
I  The   Fiorentin^,  rich  rn  the  fertility 
lof  his   exhdustkss  soil,  and  supplied 
(abundantly  with  the  Deccs^ariesofex^ 
lidteuce,  pities  and  despises  the  other 
children  of  fair  Italy.    Yet  Italy  niLst 
€ver  assert  her  supremacy.     Rome, 
I  once  mistress  of  the  world,  still  as- 
eris  the  shadow  of  a  sacerdotal  so- 
f^  Vereignty,  triple  crowned,  sealed  upon 
Ler  seven  hill»  -  forwarding  legions  of 
^priests,  noonk*,  and   friars   to  every 
comer  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  ever 
Btnving    to  reconquer  the    spiritual 
domination  she  once  exercised  over 
jigfiorant    unreasoning    men*      Itatyt 
[>nce  glorious  in  the  songs  of  Horace 
ind  VirgiU  and  ugutn  in  the  strains  of 
*"  Die  and  Ariosio,  now,  alas  I  glorU 
herself  in  the  fli*xtle  trilla  of  a 
baotalizing   Signora,   and    finds   her 
greatest  and  most  renowned  son  with- 
in the  girdle  that  embraces  the  vast 
circumference  of  the  Urge  Lablache. 
rFrom  the  empire  of  the  Ciei^ars,  they 
l-bavo  descended  to  the  supremacy  of 
Cftmeo  cutters— from  the  Me  tell  i,  we 
$toop  to  contemplate  Mosaics — work- 
ers in  tufa  replace  the  Tarquins — Pal- 
Udio  is  ropr<'»ented  by  arlihecrsin  cork 
— Dante  and  Petrarch  by  the  jingling 
improvisatori — the  legions  ofthe  em- 
pire by  multitudes  of  friars  and  priests 
-Michael  Angelo  iisamnn  of  nlabas- 
liT  images— Raphael  the    •'divine," 
^  copier  of  old  tnaftters  for  the  Ameri- 
Bn  market. 

Thus,  mighty,  powerful,  glorious 
[Britain,  might  it  one  day  be  with  tht*e 
ind  thy  8ou8^-if  thy  sons  consented 
^Wely  to  survive  thy  fall  ;  then  might 
"ihe   rep  re?»'n  til  lives    of    thy    master- 
spirits  exiibii   penny  shows  in   the 
itreets   of  foreign   cities,    and  spout 
ioggerel  verses  at  the  corners  ;  then 
night  thy  merchant  princes  wandir, 
liars  of  petty  wares,  from  clime  to 
dime;    then  might  thv  nobility  let 
Ddgings^  fufui^^hed  and  unfurnished, 
thy  d«iughterg  go  forth  dancing 
en  and  singing  women   into  all 
i;  then  may  thy  national  glory 
\m  represented  by  chaplets,  wmthing 
'of  prima  donna  Jcihn»on| 
htrttllQ  Smith ;    then   may   thy 
Inate  seamen  creep  ihe  aloog- 
mtid  give  old  wtsan  hl»  owo 


again  ;    then     may    thy    traffic    lie 

in  dancing-master^^  sausages,  brim- 
stone, baifs  and  excommunications; 
then  may  the  men  of  Rent  find  their 
poor  ambition  in  reviling  the  men  of 
Northumberland — the  Yorkshire  man 
and  the  Cornish  mm  swear  eternal 
enmity  ;  this  living  without  life,  this 
non-existent  existence,  can  never  be 
Mj/  lot;  if  degradation  is  to  come, 
death  must  lettd  the  proceasion,  and 
whoever  would  enslave  us,  must  en- 
slave us  in  our  graves  ;  the  good  ship 
Old  England  h^s  weathered  many  a 
tough  gale,  and  wiii  weather  many 
more  than  we  shall  live  to  fight 
against.  lf»  in  the  revolutions  of  em- 
pires, our  day  of  decline  must  come, 
historians  of  the  future  will  record  of 
once  mighty  England — shebruke  who 
never  bent — she  sank  wlo  never  would 
succumb — she  left  no  willing  slaves 
memorials  of  her  shame  ;  like  one  of 
the  guardian  giants  that  once  prowled 
along  her  coast,  she  fought  to  the 
last^  as  often  ehe  had  fought  before, 
against  the  aggregated  might  of  hos> 
tile  nations;  with  colours  nailed  to 
the  mast,  she  gloriously  descended 
into  the  bosom  of  her  subject  deep, 
while  the  blaze  of  parting  light  that 
heralded  her  rest,  lives  along  the 
wave,  a  terror  and  a  warning  to  all 
nations ! 

There  is  a  patrimony  in  pride  of 
country — let  other  nations  live  as  they 
may,  when  thou  art  lost — thou  pa- 
rent of  noble  enterprise,  thou  nurso 
of  manly  virtue— let  u$  die,  as  wo 
have  lived,  together! 

If  the  native  of  Italy  possesses  no 
national  pride,  neither  has  ho  that 
tlipp^tnt,  cocksparrow-like  licentious* 
ne^s  of  manner  cbaracteriitic  of  your 
modern  Gaul;  those  poor  men  who 
carry  about  the  streets  of  London 
casts  in  plaster  of  Pari?,  are  remark- 
able for  good*humour»  courtesy,  and 
patient  endurance  of  hardship,  hun* 
gcr,  and  fatigue. 

The  Savoyards  are  noted  as  the 
mononolists  of  our  outof-door's  mu- 
sic^tbe  minstrels  of  the  streets  and 
lanes,  the  grinders  of  our  extrinsic 
hMfmony ;  hateful  are  they  in  the 
sight  of  porters  of  Inns  of  Court, 
and  much  beloved  of  little  children 
and  nurserymaids:  frumpish  old 
tnaids  and  bitter  batchelor.<,  who  have 
no  music  in  their  soid^,  drive  I  hem 
away  ruddy  from  their  inhospitable 
doors ;  but  tender  mothers,  with  many 
little  ones,  welcome  them  on  each  re- 
turning Saturday  with   half^nuiei^ 
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crusts*  and  cbeese-pariogs*  pitjring 
them,  wanderers  far  from  their  friends 
and  native  land  ;  while  circumhabitant 
infancy  and  childhood  congregate 
around  the  smiling  minstrel,  melted 
by  the  pathetic  cadences  of  <«  All 
round  my  hat/'  or  stimulated  to  sal- 
tatory excrcitations  by  the  toe-and- 
heelinspiriting  air  of  ''Jump  Jim 
Crow."  Their  little  rotund  chubby 
faces  beaming  with  smiles ;  the  poor 
grinder,  though  hungry,  perchance, 
or  cold,  responding  to  their  merriment 
with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  an  accom- 
panying whistle,  and  a  good-humour« 
.  ed  grin  ;  the  affectionate  mothers  in 
the  background  looking  on  with  that 
look  of  mingled  pride  and  tenderness, 
the  mother's  own  expression — make  a 
picture  we  often  stop  and  gaze  at,  wish- 
ing for  the  pencil  of  a  Wilkie.  The 
Savoyards,  among  whom,  by  the  way, 
are  comprised  Tyrolese,  Genoese, 
Sardinians,  and  Italians  proper,  have 
their  ambitions  like  other  men ;  one 
is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  pair 
of  white  mice — another  glorified  in 
the  tricks  of  a  mischievous  monkey  ; 
all  grades  of  mechanical  music  belong 
to  them,  from  the  discordant  hurdy- 
gurdy  to  the  organ  imitative  of  a  full 
band.  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  art, 
however,  is  the  conduct  of  their  "  co^ 
medie,'*  as  they  call  it,  which,  being 
interpreted,  meaneth  no  more  or  less 
than  the  puppet-show.  The  popularity 
of  these  exhibitions,  though  consider- 
able, never  rises  to  that  height  of 
enthusiasm  wherewith  our  populace 
receive  the  immortal  Punch,  now  na- 
turalized in  our  northern  clime,  and, 
to  the  manner  of  the  people,  adapted, 
if  not  born. 

The  poor  Savoyards  are  eminently 
gregarious,  huddling  together  in  nar- 
row courts  and  alleys  on  the  northern 
side  of  Holborn,  whence  you  may  see 
them  set  out  in  groups,  on  Sunday 
mornings,  for  Primrose  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Highgate,  where,  in  the 
shady  woods  or  sunny  meadows,  they 
idle  away  the  livelong  summer's  day, 
indulging  in  fond  remembrances  of 
their  far  distant  mountain  home,  and 
laying  up  in  their  pulmonary  appara- 
tus, as  much  fresh  air  as  serves  them 
for  the  week  ensuing.  It  is  truly  mi- 
raculous how  those  poor  creatures 
make  out  life,  paying,  as  they  do,  ex- 
tortionate sums  for  the  use  of  their 
music  mills*  to  those  who  make  a  trade 
of  letting  them  out  for  hire,  faring 
hard,  Ullodged,  and  exposed  to  all 
weathen;  yet  do  they  atrnggle  on  in 


the  hope  of  saving  a  few  pounds, 
wherewith  to  support  their  aged  pa- 
rents, or  settle  themselves  for  life  in 
the  pleasant  valleys  they  have  left  be- 
hind. 

Spaniards  we  see  little  of  in  Lon- 
don ;  they  form  a  very  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  adventuring  foreigners 
who  swell  our  full  tide  of  existence. 
Incapable  from  character  and  habit  of 
exertions  of  trifling  ingenuity,  and 
from  the  long  and  destructive  wars 
that  have  desolated  their  country,  in- 
different to  trade,  manufacture,  or 
commerce,  they  have  neither  great 
nor  petty  business  to  attract  them 
here.  The  wine,  cork,  fruit,  and  cigar 
trades,  occupy  a  few  merchants  of  no 
great  note  in  the  city ;  a  few  obtain 
a  precarious  subsistence  by  teaching 
their  language,  or  the  guitar ;  they 
have  no  peculiarities  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  continental  foreign- 
ers, except  it  may  be  the  high  feeling, 
grave  deportment,  and  formal  poll* 
tesse,  characteristic  of  their  nation ; 
whenever  you  meet  a  Spaniard  in 
London,  you  may  be  sure,  whether 
he  be  poor  or  rich,  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  gentleman. 

Geumans  we  have  in  abundance: 
musicians,  teachers  of  languages,  clock- 
makers,  bookbinders,  and  artizans  of 
various  descriptions :  mute,  inglorious 
Stulzes  in  great  numbers,  attracted 
hither  by  the  uncontrollable  propen- 
sity of  our  indigenous  snips  to  indulge 
in  the  striking  absurdity  of  **  strikes." 
By  the  way,  our  native-born  artizans 
of  all  sorts,  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  inundation  of  swarms  of 
foreigners,  by  reckless  indulgence  in 
suicidal  combination  against  their  em- 
ployers, not  seeing  that  every  recur- 
ring *'  strike"  brings  into  the  labour- 
market  hundreds  of  interlopers,  who 
cannot  so  easily  be  got  rid  of,  thus 
lowering  the  wages  of  the  home  arti- 
zan,  and  spreading  distress  among  our 
humbler  population.  Your  German 
-in  London  resembles  your  Gernian 
any  where  else ;  heavy,  dunder-head- 
ed,  gross,  beer-and-*bacco-bemuzzed 
individual,  but  dogged  and  steady  at 
his  work,  patient,  and  generally  trust- 
worthy. 

Americans  are  to  be  found  in  the 
commercial  quarters  of  our  world,  but 
by  no  means  in  the  numbers  they  con- 
tribute to  Liverpool,  where  they  may 
be  found  at  every  eywtL%  ^^wV^.  Vv% 
we  Ao  noX  \n  \>\ftw  '^«^«t^\^v«Avs^ 
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and  opportunity  to  eontemplate,  we 
Mnnot  undertake  to  describe  the  Ame- 
rican in  England.  Once,  and  only 
once,  had  we  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  natiTc-born  Yankee, 
at  the  hospitable  board  of  a  commer- 
cial acquamtance  in  the  city. 

The  biped  was  certainly  curious, 
we  might  say  unique :  though,  as  we 
have  said,  we  cannot  undertake  to  de- 
■cribe  the  species,  we  make  no  scruple 
of  identifying  the  individual,  in  the 
hope  that  our  Zoological  Society  may 
•ecure  the  animal  without  loss  of  time. 
The  genius  in  question  was  attired  in 
an  amorphous  blue  coat,  with  huge 
brass  buttons,  a  flaming  vest,  profu- 
■ion  of  projected  shirt  and  double 
ruffle,  boots  shaped  like  fire-buckets, 
nankeen  unwhisperables  fluttering  a- 
bout  his  limbs,  resembling  a  purser*s 
eouple  of  shirts  on  a  couple  of  hand- 
^ikes,  a  white  neckcloth  with  loose 
tie,  and  a  chum- shaped  castor  under 
his  arm.  At  first,  we  concluded  he 
must  be  lunatic,  but  felt  relieved  upon 
hearing  that  he  was  only  republican. 
He  ate  much,  drank  deep,  talked  loud- 
ly and  incessantly :  his  topics  were 
Taried,  and,  as  we  thought,  somewhat 
tinctured  with  incongruity :  from  one 
subject  he  rattled  to  another,  dogma- 
tizing and  soliloquizing  :  **  free  and 
independent — niggers  ;  rights  of  man 
•^Lynch  law :  fourth  of  July — slave 
breeding :  civil  and  religious  liberty 
— tar  and  feathers :  John  Tyler— Jim 
Crow  ;  (these  he  called  great  men— 
the  latter  mai^  be) — cornlaws^loaf- 
era  :  shin-plasters^-Van  Buren  :  Con- 
gress —  locofocos :  civilization  —  Ken- 
tncl^  :  ex.  President  Adams,  and  the 
pnddiugs  made  of  Cobbett's  com  and 
treacle,  which  said  Adams  had  every 
day  for  dinner:  General  Jackson— 
olam  soup  :  canvass  backs — Governor 
Biddle,"  and  so  on,  from  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  fish  to  the  end  of  the  Ma- 
deira. On  the  retirement  of  the  ladies, 
this  extraordinary  mammal  called  for 
brandy  and  cigars;  which,  being  forth- 
with provided,  he  proceeded  to  im- 
bit>e  and  exhale,  talking  from  between 
hia  teeth  in  a  high  nasal  tone,  expec- 
torating, at  short  intervals,  betwixt 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  with  the  preci- 
don  of  a  Chickasaw  rifleman. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the 

company  by  the  conduct  and  conver- 

aation  of  this  sample  of  transatlantic 

homBBity,  appeared  to  be  unqualified 

di^-ast  with  Ubristopher  Cohmbus  for 

^^^S' dfecorered  America,  and  a  ge- 

«»/  IncUnadon  to  take  refuge  with 


the  ladies.  We  shonld  be  sorry  in- 
deed to  suppose  that  this  remarkable 
item  represented  his  nation  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  imagine  him  to  have  been 
a  living  caricature  of  the  American 
citizen,  who  is  no  doubt  modest,  well- 
bred,  Christian-like,  and  sensible,  as 
becomes  his  British  origin.  These 
ridiculous  stories  of  Lynch  law,  tar 
and  feathers,  John  Tylers  and  Jim 
Crows,  we  take  to  be  merely  little 
imaginary  extravaganzas,  in  which 
men  will  at  times  indulge,  who  know 
that  the  listener  must  travel  four  thou^ 
sand  miles  to  be  able  to  contradict 
them. 

The  Hebrew  Nation  next  claims 
a  share  of  our  attention,  as  represent- 
ing the  most  numerous,  important, 
and  wealthy  body  of  distinct  people  in 
London.  It  may  be  considered 
strange  that  we  should  include  omr 
notice  of  the  Jews  under  the  head  of 
foreigners  in  London,  since  they  are 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  fdlow* 
citizens,  as  Sir  Moses  Montofiori  and 
Sir  David  Solomons  (by  the  way  ;  Sir 
Moses  has  an  oddity  of  sound  about 
it,  reminding  us  of  the  father  of 
chemistry,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork)  can  abundantly  testify. 

Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  this  most 
ancient,  curious,  and  surpassingly  in- 
teresting people,  not  only  refuse  to 
mingle  or  amalgamate  with  us,  but 
maintain,  with  inflexible  perseverance, 
not  merely  their  religious  tenets,  but 
their  distinctive  character  as  a  nation, 
we  may  be  excused  from  classing  a 
people  so  foreign  in  fact,  if  not  m  law, 
under  our  present  division.  Whether 
we  are  right  in  so  doing,  or  wrong, 
makes  no  matter ;  we  have  told  the 
reader  that  we  cannot  be  answerable 
for  exact  classification  ;  besides,  what 
with  the  cold  of  this  attic  wherein  we 
now  write,  fire  gone  out,  and  nobody 
to  fetch  a  bundle  of  wood  to  re- light 
it,  nothing  in  the  house  for  dinner  but 
the  heel  of  a  twopenny  loaf  and  half 
an  onion,  and  without  either  money  or 
credit,  it  is  no  wonder  we  should  put 
the  Jews  to  bed  with  the  Christians  in 
our  hurry.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  just  step  to  the  public-house  over 
the  way,  warm  our  toes  and  fancy, 
and  tcore,  if  we  can,  a  half- pint  of 
beer  till  Magazine  day  {alho  dignum 
saso  notandi)  comes  round  again. 

The  man  who  can  look  a  Jew  Aill 
in  tlie  face  (we  do  not  allude  to  S]o» 
man,  or  any  other  of  the  Hebrew  fra- 
ternity of  ftttinf,  feWowft  X\xa\.  w«  cwi- 
not  bear  to   conlem^giVvto   QVVex'fii&Q 
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than  at  the  top  of  our  speed,)  without 
perasing  in  his  OYal  pliix,  high,  pale 
forehead,  dark,  deep-set,  flashing  eye, 
a  Tolume  of  the  romance  of  history 
more  eloquent  than  Josephns  erer 
writ,  must  have  no  more  association 
in  his  pate  than  a  blocli  of  the  New 
Patent  Timber  Paving  Company. 

TallL  of  pedigrees,  forsooth ! — tell  us 
of  the  Talbots,  Percys,  Howards,  and 
such  like  mushrooms  of  yesterday ! — 
show  us  a  Jew,  and  we  will  show  you 
a  man  whose  genealogical  tree  springs 
from  Abraham*s  hosom — whose  family 
is  older  than  the  Decalogue,  and  who 
bears  incontrovertible  evidence  in 
every  line  of  his  oriental  countenance^ 
of  the  authenticity  of  his  descent 
through  myriads  of  successive  genera- 
tions. You  see  in  him  a  living  argu- 
ment of  the  truth  of  Divine  revela- 
tion— in  him  yon  behold  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  With 
him  you  ascend  the  stream  of  time, 
not  voyaging  by  the  help  of  the  dim, 
uncertain,  and  fallacious  light  of  tra- 
dition, but  guided  by  an  emanation  of 
the  same  light,  which,  to  his  nation, 
was  "  a  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night ;  '*  in  him  you  see  the 
representative  of  the  once  favoured 
peiople  of  God,  to  whom,  as  to  the 
chosen  of  all  mankind,  -He  revealed 
himself  their  legislator,  protector,  and 
king ;  who  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  *'  Israelitee,*'  as  Saint  Paul 
saith,  *«to  whom  pertaineth  the  adop- 
tion, and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  the  promises :  whose 
are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is 
overall,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen." 

You  behold  him  established,  as  it 
were  for  ever,  in  the  pleasant  places 
allotted  him :  you  trace  him  by  the 
peculiar  mercy  of  his  God  in  his  tran- 
sition states  from  bondage  to  freedom ; 
and  by  the  innate  depravitv  of  his  hu- 
man nature,  from  prosperity  to  inso- 
lence, ingratitude,  and  rebellion: 
following  him  on,  you  find,  him  the 
serf  of  Rome ;  you  trace  him  from  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  Jerusalem,  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer  to  all  lands : 
the  persecutor  of  Christ,  you  find  him 
the  persecuted  of  Christians,  bearing 
all  things,  suffering  all  things,  strong 
in  the  pride  of  human  knowledge^ 
Btiffbecked  and  gainsaying,  hoping 
all  things,  "  For  the  Lord  will  have 
merer  on  Jacob,  and  wUl  yet  cboote 
Jmel,  and  set  them  in  their  own  land : 


and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined  with 
them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the 
house  of  Jacob.  And  the  people  shall 
take  them,  and  bring  them  to  their 
place :  and  the  house  of  Israel  shall 
possess  them  in  the  land  of  the  Lord, 
for  servants  and  handmaids ;  and  they 
shall  take  them  captive  whose  cap* 
tives  they  were ;  and  they  shall  rule 
over  their  oppressors.'* 

The  associations  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews  are  oppressive  in 
interest,  and  would  lead  us  far  away 
from  the  humble  and  unpretendiuff 
picture  of  manners  we  have  proposed 
to  limn  in  our  homelv  Dutch-like 
way  ;  he  who  would  bring  out  in 
colours  of  truth  and  nature  the  ro- 
mance of  Jewish  history,  must  be  the 
Raphael,  not  the  Teniers,  of  the  pen. 

When  you  are  awoke  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  reiterated  cry  of 
"  Old  Clo** — or  when  the  cunning 
little  Isaac,  who  frequents  our  court, 
seduces  all  the  good  housewives  to 
their  doors  and  windows  by  the  dul- 
cet strains  of  his  accordion,  only  to 
poke  them  into  an  exchange  of  a  pair 
of  discarded  unwhisperables  for  a  soup 
plate,  soap  dish,  or  some  other  article 
of  his  miscellaneous  crockery — yon 
have  no  idea  of  Jews  or  Judaism  in 
London  :  you  must  pack  up  your 
traps,  make  under  our  experienced 
tutelage  a  voyage  into  the  East  by 
liuss  or  cab,  and  when  we  have  shown 
you  the  Hebrew  quartier,  and  ini- 
tiated you  into  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Hebrew  life,  if  you  do  not  con- 
clude the  day  by  treating  us  to  a  jolly 
"  blow  out*'  at  the  Albion  in  Bishops- 
gate,  then  art  thou  indeed  a  very 
Jew — a  Haman,  upon  whom  Mordecai 
(me  ipso  teste)  will  take  unutterable 
revenges. 

The  Jewish  quarter,  then,  is  bound- 
ed to  the  north  by  High  Street,  Spit- 
talfields— to  the  east  by  Middlesex 
Street,  popularly  known  and  called 
Petticoat  Lane — to  the  south  by 
Leadenhall  Street,  Aldgate,  and  the 
hither  end  of  Whitechapel— to  the 
weit  by  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  we 
are  engaged  to  dine  at  the  Albion 
aforesaid.  This  is  literally  the  New 
Jerusalem :  here  we  Christians  are 
foreigners,  strangers  in  a  strange 
land :  here,  over  the  doors,  are^  in- 
scribed pot-hooks  and  vowel  points, 
indicative,  to  those  who  understand 
them,  that  Mosea  Mit^V\%XK^  lQ?r«ak^ 
et\i  "  *W%^'  iot  \\om^  <»^\«ssOTs^^^M^ 
and  ex^0TtaV:\an-\\iVk  ^^^  ^S^^ 
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iclcs  exhibited  in  the  windows ;  for 
iough  the  sign  be  Hebrew  to  them^ 
[0  need  hHfdlj  say  that  it  is  Greek 

us.  Within  the  area  bounded  as 
ilbovo  described,  but  especially  about 
Bevia  Marks*  Houndddilcli,  St  Mary 
Axe»  and  Petticoat  Lane*  you  might 
readily  tmag'ino  yourself  transported 

Frankfort,  Warsaw,  or  an}-  place 

oyin^  a  superabundant  Jewish  po» 
i4tion  ;   here,  every  face  is  of  I  ho 

pe,   and    somewhat  of   the  com- 

fxiofl,  of  a  turkey  egg  ;  every  brow 
penciled  in  an  arch  of  exact  ellipse  ; 
"f^ry  Doso   modeled   after    the   pro- 

icis  of  a  Toucan  ;  locks  as  bushy 
id  black  as  those  of  Absialom  abound, 
and  beards  of  the  patriarchal  ages. 
Hercj  and  hercabouta^  Isaac  kills  beef 
and  mutton  according  to  the  old  dis- 
pensation :  Jicob  receives  accidental 
silver  spoons,  and  consigns  go!d 
watches,  now  warranted  never  more 
to  lose  a  second,  to  the  crucible,  kept 
always  at  while  beat  in  his  little  dark 
celUr,  and  no  gursHons  a&hcd.  Here, 
at  I  he  corners,  Kcbecca  disposes  of 
fried  liver  and  'tatoes,  smoking  hot, 
on  little  bright  burnished  copper  plat- 
ters, to  hU  the  tribes  of  Israel  not 
prohihitcd  by  law  to  eat — that  is  to 
say,  to  all  who  possess  the  solitary 
"browns**  wherewith  to  purchase  the 
appttizing  dainty.  Solomon  ncgo* 
tj  ites  in  the  matter  of  rags :  Esther 
igoiccs  in  a  brisk  little  business  of 
'  t  fish  fried  in  oil — a  species  of  daia- 
which  the  Jews  alono  encel: 
and  Aaron  keep  separate  ma> 
UiteSf  where  every  earthly  thing, 
furtively  acquired,  from  a  chain  cable 
to  n  Cardigan,  finds  a  ready  sale  s  * 
Buchel,  albeit  a  widow,  di^^penses 
frotn  behind  the  bar  "  short  '  and 
"heavy"  to  the  thirsty  tribes :  Ruth 
deals  wholesale  in  oranges  and  other 
foreign  fruits :  Melchizcdec  dabblcth 
in  Hebrew  books  and  tracts :  Absa* 
lom  sells  opium  and  Turkey  rhubarb : 
Mordecai  i^  a  **  crimp,"  the  vulture 
of  aeaiaring  men :  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  above,  below,  around,  but  Jewish 
pb|«iognomtes,  Jewish  houses,  and 
Jewish  occupations.  The  avidity 
with  which  this.  In  one  sense,  primi* 
tive  people  pursues  gain  is  not  won* 
dcrful,  when  we  reflect  that  gain  is  all 
that  the,  till  lately,  unrelenting  perse^ 
cution  of  the  Christian  has  left  them 
to  pursne :  with  money,  in  the  dark 
days  of  their  history,  have  they  puf 
chafed  the  poor  privilege  to  live : 
with  money  have  Ihey  secured  for 
ihemiclves  in  one  conntrj  connivance. 


in  another  toleration,  in  a  third  citi- 
zenship :  with  money  have  they  made 
war,  and  set  by  the  ears  hostile  Naza- 
rcncs :  with  money  have  they  nego* 
liated  peace— transferred  from  king  to 
king  diadems  and  sceptres — playing 
at  chuck-farthing  with  the  fates  and 
fortunes  of  European  nud  Asiatic  n^i- 
tions.  The  same  iilUabsorhing  thirst 
of  gold  that  formed  the  leading  priHi* 
ciple  in  the  life  of  that  pillar  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  well-remem* 
bered  Rothschild,  animates  the  merest 
Israelitish  urchin  who  follows  through 
the  streets  his  bearded  progenitor^ 
esquire  of  the  clothes'  bag :  to  the 
pursuit  of  gain  all  their  energies  are 
directed  with  an  intensity,  uoscrupu- 
losity,  and  perseverance  unknown  to, 
and  unattemptcd  by,  any  Christian 
people  :  money  they  must  and  will 
have,  **  vem^  quornnqitc  modo  rem:** 
the  lowest  depths  of  knavery,  chican- 
ery, and  extortion,  are  practised  by 
this  rabble  to  accomplish  this  the  end 
of  their  existence  t  for  this,  the  infa- 
mous **  crimp  "  grasps  the  hard  earn* 
ings  of  the  unsuspecting  seaman  as 
soon  as  ho  steps  upon  his  native  shore, 
and  then  spurns  htm  naked  into  the 
street ;  for  this,  the  marine  store- 
dealers  and  receivers  open  their  semi- 
naries of  theft :  for  this,  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  is  clipped,  and  in* 
gots  and  sovereigns  perspire  :  for  this, 
the  pander  entraps,  and  the  bawd 
opens  wide  the  gates  that  lead  to  ever- 
lasting death,  traJBcking  in  Christian 
flesh  for  purposes  worse  than  the 
worst  of  slavery. 

Wo  are  no  advocates  for  renewing 
the  barbarities  of  the  Edwards  and 
the  Henries,  when  a  Jew's  tooth  was 
rated  at  a  thousand  pounds  good  and 
lawful  monies  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  or  for  making  our  talented 
friend  Nasmyth  extractor-gcneral  of 
the  tusk* tax  :  yet  we  must  candidly 
confess,  that  when  we  see  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  Christian  man  patrolling  the 
streets,  decorated  in  tlio  trumpery 
properties  of  a  Jewish  brothel,  while 
the  dcviVs  dam,  in  the  shape  of  an 
hideous  Hebrew  hug,  follows  the  poor 
unfortunate,  like  tlio  shadow  of  death, 
to  clutch  the  wages  of  her  shame,  we 
realty  think  a  Christian  government 
might,  without  any  bastard  of  public 
odium,  string  up  at  the  doors  of  their 
own  dens.  Mother  Abrahams,  Mother 
Isaaca,  and  Mother  Jacobs.  But* 
after  all,  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is ; 
if  this  abominable  traflic  mmt  be  coii> 
nlvcd  at,  it  is  better  that  thoM  should 
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have  the  monopoly  who  have  nothing 
in  common  with  us,  save  that  which 
the  weasel  has  in  common  with  its 
prey :  those  who  have  made  a  god 
of  mammon,  worshipping  the  golden 
calf  with  the  tenfold  idolatry  of  their 
fathers. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  indus- 
try— the  industry  of  enterprizei  the 
industry  of  saving,  the  industry  of 
toil ;  the  industrial  characteristic  of 
the  Jew,  is  industry  of  over- reaching  ; 
other  men  are  content  to  do  business, 
the  Jew  must  do  you.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  this  irreclaimable  propensity 
in  the  Ten  Tribes  to  catch  with  instinc- 
tive claw  whatever  docs  not  appear  to 
be  honestly  come  by,  occurred  no 
great  while  since  in  the  city.  A  re- 
spectable man,  possessed  of  a  consi- 
derable stock  of  an  article  which  hung 
heavy  upon  his  hands,  and  which  hap- 
pened to  be  particularly  suitable  to 
the  Jewish  market,  offered  his  com- 
modity to  several  of  the  nation  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  but  without  success : 
a  happy  thought  struck  him,  that  what 
their  hard  hearts  might  deny,  their 
charitable  avarice  might  afford:  ac« 
cordingly,  in  the  clouds  of  night,  our 
trader  repaired  to  the  warehouse  of 
one  of  the  Moseses,  noted  for  his  con- 
stitutional polites^e  in  abstaining  from 
impertinent  questions  of  the  «  how 
came  you  by  it"  form  of  interroga- 
tion: acquainting  the  Jew  with  his 
possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
certain  article  which  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Moses  jumped  at  the  bait  like 
a  ravenous  pike,  and  under  the  sup- 
position, natural  enough  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  goods  were 
stolen,  actually  off*ered,  and  paid,  more 
for  the  articles  than  the  fair  market 
price.  Wliita  the  truth  came  out, 
poor  Moses,  who  punchas^d  the  ar- 
ticles bona  fide  stolen,  as  he  fondly 
imagined,  was*overcome  with  the 
agonizing  thduglit  that  they  had  been 
honestly  bought  and  paid  for:  the 
speculation,  so  foreign  to  his  line  of 
business,  and  his  ideas  of  mercantile 
honour,  overcame  him,  and  taking  a 
sharp  razor,  he  cut  his  way  through 
the  lugular,  as  Dr  Jonathan  Swift 
would  have  sud,  to  hU  own  place. 

Many  and  wondrous  are  the  shows 
of  London;  but  among  all  the  London 
shows,  there  b  not  to  the  reflecting 
student  of  human  nature  a  more  re- 
markable show  than  the  Clothes*  Ex- 
ebMage  o/Cot/er  Street,  HouDdadltcb, 
or,  MB  it  is  popularly  called.  Rag  ?a!lr. 
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It  is  a  scene  full  of  speculation — full 
to  overflowing ;  a  lively  picture  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things.  Here 
may  the  philosophic  historian  con- 
template and  record  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  Stulz-built  coat,  the  muta- 
tions of  a  military  uniform,  the  anar- 
chy of  a  cotton  gown,  and  the  revolu« 
tions  of  a  pair  of  breeches;  from  hence, 
as  from  a  great  museum,  could  D'Or- 
say  foim  a  collection  of  fashions  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time ; 
here  the  political  economist  could  il- 
lustrate tangibly  his  theory  of  vested 
rights,  and  the  moralbt  find  ample 
materials  for  an  essay  on  bad  habits ; 
here  are  turned-coats  sufficient  for  the 
clothing  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; here,  as  to  a  workhouse,  all 
that  is  worthless  and  worn-out  finds 
its  way  ;  here  are  represented,  in  their 
several  discarded  skins  or  sloughs,  the 
**  out- at  elbows  peer  and  desperate 
dandy ;"  the  seedy  swell  is  here  in  a 
greasy  Newmarket  cut;  the  literary 
man  represented  by  a  rusty  suit  of 
melancholy  black  ;  the  subaltern  offi- 
cer's second- worst  uniform  coat ;  the 
despairing lawyer*s unliquidated  gown; 
the  discarded  footman's  tawdry  livery; 
in  short,  it  is  here,  and  here  alone,  you 
can  truly  and  fully,  without  affecta- 
tion or  disguise,  contemplate  the  out- 
ward and  visible  man — man  created 
by  tailors.  You  may  behold  the  me- 
tamorphoses produced  by  their  rising 
and  their  falling  fortunes  in  the  mi- 
crocosm of  Rag  Fair;  through  this 
must  pass,  at  one  stage  or  another, 
half  the  second-hand  habiliments  of 
the  empire  ;  that  chocolate  silk  dress, 
'  flungyesterday  morning  from  a  duchess 
to  her  favourite  waiting-woman,  in 
the  evening  is  transferred,  for  a  con- 
si- de-ration,  to  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  loud  and  angry  may 
you  now  hear  the  contention  between 
the  purchaser  and  seller  ;  those  crim- 
son plush  breeches  we  beheld  a  twelve- 
month ago  investing  the  limbs  of  a 
footman  of  the  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley;  that  venerable  patriarch  now 
holding  them  between  him  and  the 
light  is  concluding  the  purchase  from 
brother  *<  Sholomonsh**  for  a  shilling ; 
before  night  they  will  be  disposed  of 
for  half-a-crown,  payable  by  instal- 
ments, to  a  dustman  m  Gravel  Lane. 
That  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  that  the 
natural  law  by  which  dustmen  are 
predestinated  to  red  plush  breeches  is 

iLo^^  ^K«X^Vl  iJwsvxO  ^  ^j. 
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©bievous  term  has  crept  ittto  our  die- 
"tjoiiAHty*  wbich  b  productive  of  much 
dctrimeftit  tu  tlio  Cliri^tiiint  tiud  ^reat 
_wealth   to  ihe  Hebrew  ualiou,  wUt?a 
ffplied.  &s  it  uhuhII)  by  in  demioa  of 
ur   faithful    iubiliuients — ^cho    word 
\  worn-out  i**  imd  a  more  dissipated 
jlordf  ^  word  more  addicted   to  ruu- 
Ing  up  b'dU  aud  running  out  luonej  ; 
\  word  uiarc  directly  subversive  of  the 
"  erty  of  tho  subject  who  is  iu  the 
Ai  of  eiit'ouragiug  it,  doeft  not  ex« 
under  the  "  W's"  of  any  known 
'  ulary.     It  \i  a  villauous  word, 
finrf  hiis  beerj  the  ruin  of  many  a  re- 
Mble  fiiuiily.    Vour  child's  clothes 
\.i.c[y   made  are  "  worn   out  j"  your 
wife's  gowns^  psud  for  only  a  month 
agOf  an^  *'  worn  out,"  though  we  know 
very  well  the  gownsi  are  good  as  new, 
llio  ouly  thing   wora  out   being   the 
u ;  her  bonnet*  are  *'  worn  out" 
II       >«i'»equeuco  of  the  chaageabieoeas 
ibe  weather — meaning  of  the  fa- 
aoo  •  .>oQr    eervsnta'   tiverien    and 
iare  alwcujs  worn  out,  which 
ronderful*  coniiidering  that 
vearihg^out  every  thing  belonging  to 
UifiU  masters  \^  the  chief  eud  of  their 
pnce ;  your  harue&s  b  worn  out, 
bor»e«  are  wora  gut,  your  car* 
orti  out :  U(tt  of  ail,  your  pa> 
tiro  out:  every  tbiog  in  your 
cat  is  worn  to  a  thread,  and 
to  are  you*     Go  study  morals  in  llag 
Fair ;  any  hour  of  the  day,  from  nine 
in  the  murniug  until  six  at  night,  will 
you  hcAr  eloquent  sermons  from  the 
lips  of  Rabbis  upon   the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  j^uppo^iog  that  any  habili- 
ment in  human  ^hape  divine  can  ever 
be  woru  out:  go,  dull  clod,  and  behold 
hat«,  coa.ts»  gowns,  pettieooti,  bou- 
ptff,  :nitl  *i!iriwi8,  which  you  and  your 
!  'lewralliof  F*rovideuce, 
lisly  »uld  as  good  fur 
Xiit  OS  bi^uuvolently  given  awji^  as 
od  for  nothing.     There  may  you 
ohold  the  third  best  hat  you  p resell t- 
1  to  ourselves  the  otlier  day,  in  re- 
gard to  what  you  were  pleased  to  call 
ur  ditftinguifthcd  literary  attain  men  t&i 
*tnd  which  yuu  told  your  lady  wife 
jTOU  might  as  well  give  away,  being 
\  M^  too  litlie  for  your  head,  be 
EHit  being  worlb  threc-hairpence, 
ihleh   we  inconiincutly  trucked 
soponnorih    of    Belts*     pateut 
,to  luunuw  thai  hat,  furbish- 
h,  new  lined  and 
ikI  ticketed  in  HoU 
fwdt  Street  at  six^and'siapencep  not 
erely  as  good,  hut,  as  Mosca  will 
youi   elinching  the  juMveolian 


with  an  oath^  **  more  better^r  of  new.^ 
Regard  that  chaos  of  old  boots-^ 
boots,  did  we  say  ?  old  leathers  rather; 
a  bushel  of  boots  for  one-aod^six- 
pence ;  neat  week,  having  gone 
through  the  hands  of  a  score  of  re* 
novators,  you  may  behold  tht^se  idea* 
tical  leathers  black-balled  to  the  nine^, 
on  a  stall  in  Field  Lane,  sold  for  half- 
a  guinea  a  pair,  and  warranted  to  any 
thing — wear  and  tear  only  excepted* 

Behold  that  venerable  ruin  of  a 
coal ;  powers  of  tatters  1  b  it  possible 
that  Mr  Pobble  O'Keefe,  the  Irish 
importer,  (we  should  have  observed 
before  that  three  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland  are  clothed  out  of  Hag  Fair,) 
is  about  to  add  that  venerable  remain 
to  his  dilapidated  "properties?"  It 
is  so.  He  has  turned  the  Tcstment 
inside  out  over  and  over  again,  look- 
ing for  the  right  side,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
garment  having  been  turned  so  often 
that  both  sides  are  wrong  ones. 
Now  be  holds  it  expanded  upon  his 
arms  between  him  and  the  light, 
which  streams  tn  broken  ravs  through 
sundry  apertures*  Anon,  he  exhibits 
a  *«joey"  between  his  thumb  and 
foretinger  %  Moses  extends  three  digits 
in  reply ;  the  Milesian  shakes  his 
head :  the  Hebrew  plucks  his  bcard» 
dances  about  on  his  axis,  uttering  un*^ 
trant»latablc  imprecations*  Mr  Pob* 
ble  O'Keefe^  moved  by  the  pathos  of 
Moses,  exhibits  in  addition  a  coufile 
of  browns  ;  the  bargain  is  struck,  the 
«'  tin  '*  transferred,  and  the  rag  forked 
into  the  warcroom  above  stairs,  to  be 
packed  for  exportation. 

Thousands  and  tent  of  thousandi  of 
trausaotioDS  like  theso»  make  up  ihe 
mighty  business  of  Rag  Fair.  Tbe  ad- 
venturing louri»t#  however,  who  would 
see  it  iu  all  its  glory,  mu»t  take  eare 
not  to  choose  Saturday  for  his  visit. 
ThiSf  the  busiest^  mostbastling  day  of 
the  week  in  other  quarters  of  the  town» 
U  hercy  and  hereiibouts^  the  day  of 
Hebrew  rest,  recreation^  and  devotion. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Friday*  all  busi- 
ness is  suspended.  The  men  perform 
their  weekly  ablutious«  and  the  women, 
having  set  tbcir  houiies  in  of  der,  put  OQ 
their  dresses  of  bright  scarlet  or  star* 
ing  yelto  w,  aud  having  decorated  them* 
selves  with  ear-rings,  bracelets*  and 
necklaoes  of  the  nreeious  metals,  or,  in 
th«ir  default,  of  mosaic  gold,  bring 
furth  ch^iirs  aud  tables,  seating  them- 
selves before  their  several  doors,  in 
the  true  oriental  fafhlon.  Then  issue 
forth  the  male  children  of  Judab, 
dressed  In  all  their  beat,  to  exchange 
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courtesies  with  Rachel  and  Rebecca. 
Tables  covered  with  cloths  of  ImposiDg 
.whiteness^  upon  which  caodles  burn 
during  the  eveningy  are  placed  near 
the  windows.  A  Friday  supper  an- 
swering to  our  Sunday  dinner  is  pre- 
pared}  of  the  best  each  house  affords, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  savoury 
steams  that  permeate  the  ambient  air, 
provisions  of  the  best  are  hereabouts 
in  great  plenty.  On  summer  eyen- 
ings,  when  the  weather  permits  to  its 
fuU  extent  the  out-of-doors  relaxation 
in  which  this  peculiar  people  delights* 
Petticoat  Lane«  swarming  with  black 
flowing  locks,  olive  complexions,  scar- 
let, crimson,  yellow,  and  orange 
dresses,  mosaic  gold  and  imitative 
precious  stones,  realizes  to  a  yivid 
imagination  those  oriental  bazars 
wherein  Haroun  al  Raschid  delighted 
to  wander,  unnoticed  and  unregarded, 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  in  human 
character  and  conduct. 

Saturday,  in  the  Hebrew  quartier^  is 
a  day  of  devotion  and  of  rest.  The 
perpetual  din  of  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
and  the  compulsory  idleness  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  is  exchanged  for 
complete  repose.  Every  shop  is  shut, 
Qiwy  avocation  suspended.  If  the 
traveller  happen  not  to  encounter  the 
congregations  in  the  way  to  or  from 
the  several  synagogues,  in  the  course 
of  his  perambulations,  he  may  readily 
imagine  the  neighbourhood  utterly 
deserted.  It  is  truly  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  almost  conventual 
silence  on  that  day  of  Bevis  Marks, 
Houndbditch,  and  St  Mary  Axe,  and 
the  excessive  noise  and  bustle  of 
Whitechapel,  Bishopsgate,  and  Lead« 
enhall.  How  our  Sabbath  is  observed 
in  the  Jewish  neighbourhoods,  may 
be  best  estimated  from  the  following 
notice,  which  we  observed,  on  our  la- 
test visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rag 
Fair,  posted  against  the  booth  which 
the  authorities  have  lately  erected  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  those  en- 
gaged in  <•  de  ragsh  bishness."  The 
notice  is  as  follows  :— 

**  Business  will  commence  at  this 
Exchange  on  Sunday  mornings,  at 
ten  oVlock.  By  order  of  the  mana- 
gers, Moses  AaaaHAMS.*' 

The  toleration  of  Sunday  trading, 
ei^joyed  by  the  Jewish  community,  u 
truly  creditable  to  our  city  authori- 
ties. There  is,  it  is  true,  the  hypo- 
crisy of  half'shutters,  but  the  real 
bnsjneis  of  Rag  Fair  goes  on  as  briak- 
Jj,  though  more  iilentlj,  on  the  Sab- 


bath, (our  Sabbath,  that  is  to  say,)  at 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  The 
reason  for  this  exemption  we  must 
leave  city  Solons  to  define ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  excite  strange  and  repug- 
nant sensations,  when  passing  from  the 
Jewish  quarter,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
exemption  from  the  repose  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  wo  come  upon  a 
little  ragged  urchin  of  our  own  per- 
suasion, with  his  forfeited  stock  of 
oranges  and  nuts,  dragged  through 
the  streets  by  a  stalwart  policeman, 
an  example  to  Sundav  traders,  and  con- 
signed to  durance  vile  for  the  horrible 
crime  of  sacrilegiously  attempting  to 
earn  twopence  wherewith  to  procure  a 
morsel  of  bread,  for  a  bedridden  father 
it  may  be,  or  a  widowed  mother.  There 
is  surely  something  rotten  in  this.  If 
Sunday  trading  is  an  abomination,  we. 
cannot  see  why  we  are  liable  to  penal- 
ties in  the  exercise  of  that  profanation 
which  is  connived  at  among  the  Jews, 
only  because  they  choose  to  observe 
strictly  their  own  Sabbath,  while 
openly  violating  ours. 

The  care  which  the  members  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion  take  of  their  own 
poor,  is  highly  creditable  to  them  as  a 
body,  and  worthy  all  imitation.  You 
see  many  poor  Jews,  but  never  a  Jew- 
ish beggar.  Their  hospitals,  asylums^ 
and  benevolent  societies,  embrace 
every  variety  of  distress  to  which  their 
unfortunate  brethren  may  be  exposed* 
Instead  of  hunting,  as  we  do,  for  pau- 
pers and  vagabonds  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  whereon  to  bestow  their 
benevolence,  their  laudable  selfishness 
takes  care  of  its  own  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  their  overplus  only  finds 
its  way  to  general  purposes  of  chari- 
ty. The  sooner  we  begin  to  imitate 
our  Hebrew  fellow-citizens  in  this 
particular,  the  better. 

Our  object  in  these  papers  being,  as 
the  reader  will  by  this  time  have  ob- 
served, less  the  delineation  of  the 
phyMtque  than  of  the  morale  of  Lon- 
don life,  we  abstain  purposely  from 
any  description  of  the  public  buildings 
appropriated  to  Jewish  worship,  or  of  ^ 
the  ceremonies  therein  performed;* 
this  subject  properly  belongs  to  other 
publications,  and  to  them  we  leave  it. 

GiPsiBS  we  see  littie  of  in  London : 
this  nomade  tribe  seldom  penetrate 
into  our  streets,  or  take  up  their  abode 
permanently  among  us.  We  recol- 
lect once,  and  once  only,  seeins  oua 
oC  lVkc\t  CAxa^^^xA  "V^fs^  ^«0k%  ^«««^iv 
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Arabs  could  not  have  excited  more 
astonishment;  the  swarthy  counte- 
nances of  the  men»  the  mascularity  of 
the  women,  wrapped  up  in  tattered 
blankets,  with  scarlet  ^kerchiefs 
bound  around  their  heads  ;  the  chiU 
dren  barefooted  and  all  but  naked ; 
their  moveable  house,  the  chimney 
smoking  as  they  journeyed  along,  ren- 
dered the  group  a  show  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  be  stared  at,  laughed  at,  and 
forgotten.  Yet  London  affords  to 
this  extraordinary  people  a  plenteous 
harvest;  the  suburban  fairs,  now 
happily  limited  in  their  noxious  influ- 
ences, gather  together  multitudes  of 
simple  holiday^tolks,  of  whom  the 
gipsy  tribe  reap  a  rich  contribution 
for  services  rendered  in  anticipating 
the  decrees  of  fate,  and  bestowing  the 
favours  of  fortune,  like  the  sunshine, 
equally  upon  the  worthy  and  un- 
worthy, the  just  and  the  unjust. 

In  regarding  the  multitudes  of  ad- 
venturers, foreign  and  domestic,  to 
which  London  affords  an  asylum  and 
a  livelihood,  of  one  sort  or  other,  we 
cannot  be  insensible  of  the  small 
amount  of  individual  wealth  they  ac- 
cumulate, or  of  the  insignificance  of 
their  services.  It  is  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  native-born  citizens  that 
this  mighty  world  owes  all  its  wealth, 
all  its  influence,  and  all  its  importance. 

How  petty,  in  comparison  with  our 
London  merchant,  our  London  trades- 
man, our  London  manufacturer,  ap- 
pear the  chattering  Frenchman,  the 
fiddling  Italian,  the  plodding  Ger« 
man ;  in  comparison  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  London  industry  and  enter- 
prlze,  how  poor  is  the  position  occu- 
pied even  by  the  tortuous,  over- reach- 
ing, chicaning  Jew  I  It  is  to  ourselves 
we  owe  all  that  we  call  our  own ;  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  based  upon 
free  institutions,  gives  us  that  tran- 
quillity which  is  the  parent  of  pros- 
perity, and  that  prosperity  which  has 
enabled  us  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of 
our  glory  ;  hence  the  solidity  of  our 
national  character;  hence  our  aver- 
sion to  rash  unconsidered  change,  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  men  who  are 
aware  that  change  produces  disturb- 
ance, and  who  know  that  disturbance 
18  but  the  portal  to  decay.  From  the 
establishment  and  fixity  of  our  insti- 
tutions have  we  derived  all  that  has 
made  us  avowedly,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  envious  and  hostile  nations,  the 
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most  powerful  nation  upon  earth.  Can 
we  be  more  than  the  mo$t  powerful  ? 

While  other  nations  have  spent- 
their  energies  in  the  continual  pursuit 
of  actual  change,  and  find  that  with 
every  change  the  desire  of  further 
change  is  all  that  they  have  attained 
by  successive  struggles,  how  careful 
should  we  be  lest  that  concentration 
of  industry,  enterprize,  and  perseve- 
rance, now  employed  in  accumulating, 
at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
wealth  to  be  diffused,  converted,  and 
expended  at  home,  should  be  turned 
against  each  other,  which  is  only  in 
another  way  turning  each  man 
against  himself,  and  lowering  the  con- 
dition of  our  common  country  I 

With  what  intensity  of  feeling  does 
not  the  humblest  Englishman  regard 
the  honour  of  his  national  flag,and  with 
what  indomitable  energy  does  he  not 
avenge  an  insult  offered  to  that  fiag, 
the  representative  of  his  might  and 
power ;  how  intimately  is  not  the  pros- 
perity, glory,  andhonour  of  his  country 
mixed  up  with  the  very  constitution  of 
every  one  who  belongs  to  this 
country!  Shall  we  then  do  that  at 
home,  in  our  folly,  which  others  dare 
not  do  abroad  in  their  hate — shall  we 
wage  a  civil  war,  aiming  suicidal 
blows  at  the  venerable  institutions 
under  whose  shade  we  have  grown  to 
greatness?  Periods  of  distress  and 
seasons  of  depression  we  must  expe- 
rience, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  but  if  we  preserve 
ourselves  in  peace,  these  distresses  are 
casual,  these  depressions  temporary  ; 
our  resources  are  all  but  boundless ; 
peace,  order,  and  repose,  have  devel- 
oped them  hitherto ;  peace, tranquillity, 
and  repose,  must  develop  them  still. 

The  unimportance  of  the  foreign 
adventurers  who  swarm  in  our  streets 
to  the  great  interests  of  this  great 
world,  suggest  contrasts  favourable 
to  our  national  pride,  in  contem- 
plating the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
our  countrymen  by  foreign  powers ; 
Englishmen  organizing  navies,  and 
commanding  them,  for  the  Sultan  and 
the  Czar;  Englishmen  drilling  and 
commanding  the  armies  of  Greece,  and 
the  auxiliary  legions  of  Portugal  and 
Spain. — This  self- laudatory  topic  is, 
however,  extrinsic  to  our  subject,  and 
we  leave  the  vain-glorious  reader  to 
pursue  it  for  himself. 
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THE  SPY. 


The  perils  incurred  by  a  spy  in 
watcbiu<^  ttie  movemeDts  and  entering 
the  camp  of  a  foreign  enemy,  are  far 
from  equalling  the  dangers  of  similar 
occupations  during  a  civil  war.  To 
the  risk  of  detection  by  some  former 
acquaintance  or  friend,  must  be  added 
the  difficulty  of  deceiving  men  of  the 
same  country  and  habits,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  prepared  to  seize 
on  the  smallest  incongruity  of  speech 
or  action  as  a  motive  for  suspicion. 
Yet  individuals  are  always  to  bo  found 
who,  for  gold,  and  now  and  then  from 
motives  of  enthusiasm  for  their  cause, 
will  run  all  risks,  and  put  them- 
selves in  positions  of  imminent  peril,  in 
order  to  obtain  or  convey  information. 
During  the  wild  war  between  Carlists 
and  Christinos,  innumerable  strange 
incidents  occurred,  arising  out  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  system  of 
espionage  was  carried  by  both  parties. 
In  thb  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos 
had  the  advantage,  at  least  in  the 
Basque  provinces  ;  for  there  the  pea- 
sants, devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Pro* 
tender,  gratuitously  acted  as  spies,  of 
conveyed  despatches  across  districts 
held  by  the  enemy.  A  man  would  set 
out  at  the  smart  run  which  those  light- 
footed  mountaineers  will  keep  up  nearly 
as  long  as  a  dweller  in  the  plain  could 
walk  ;  when  fatigued,  he  would  hand 
over  his  despatch,  or  perhaps  verbal 
message,  to  the  first  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive peasant  he  met,  and  thus  from  one 
hand  to  another  till  the  mission  was 
accomplished.  Curious  means  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  con^ 
ceal  a  letter,  in  case  of  the  messenger 
being  met  by  the  enemy.  Like  the 
old  man,  condemned  by  Sancho  Pan* 
za,  who  had  hidden  his  neighbour's 
money  in  a  hollow  staff,  despatches 
were  sometimes  placed  in  sticks  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  ;  but  this  was  a 
stale  device,  and  often  detected.  A 
fragment  of  bread  in  the  pocket  of  a 
peasant*8  jacket  could  scarcely  excite 
suspicion,  yet  in  this  bread  was  often 
baked  a  slip  of  paper,  which,  if  found, 
would  have  cost  the  bearer  his  life.  A 
picket  of  Christine  cavalry  was  pa- 
trolling a  road  in  Navarre,  and,  as 
dusk  came  on,  stopped  a  peasant. 
After  many  questions,  to  which  the 
man  replied  satisfactorily!  his  persoa 
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underwent  a  rigid  search.  Half-a- 
dozen  dollars  were  in  tlio  worsted 
sash  round  his  waist,  and  taking  them 
in  his  hand,  he  humbly  offered  them 
to  the  subaltern  commanding  the  party. 
"  No  somos  ladroneSf*  was  the  angry 
reply.  **  We  are  not  robbers  ;  keep 
your  money.*'  The  man  pursued  his 
journey;  and  three  hours  afterwards 
placed  a  small  thin  paper,  closely 
written  over,  in  the  hands  of  a  Carlist 
general.  It  had  been  concealed  in  one 
of  the  coins  refused  by  the  Christino 
officer. 

The  persons  who  acted  as  spies 
were  usually,  but  not  always,  peasants 
or  muleteers.  Soldiers  who  had  de- 
serted to  the  enemy,  expressing  them- 
selves disgusted  with  the  party  they 
had  left,  would  sometimes,  after  a  few 
days*  or  weeks'  stay  with  their  new 
friends,  return  to  their  former  colours, 
taking  with  them  all  the  information 
they  had  been  able  to  collect.  Not 
unfrequently  a  column  on  the  lino  of 
march  was  joined  by  a  miserable  beg- 
gar-woman, perhaps  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  who  would  keep  up  with 
the  troops  for  a  few  hours,  alternately 
chatting  with  the  soldiers,  and  lis-^ 
tening  to  their  conversation  amongst 
themselves.  At  the  passage  of  some 
watercourse  or  ravine,  she  would  leave 
them,  without  any  one  remarking  when 
or  where  she  had  gone;  and  even 
when  they  found  that  the  foe  they 
were  marching  to  attack  had  disap- 
peared, or  when  they  themselves  were 
surprised  in  the  same  night's  bivouac^ 
scarcely  a  man  thought  of  attributing 
their  discomfiture  to  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  the  enemy  by  the  ragged 
companion  of  their  morning's  march» 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
183 — ,  and  on  a  fine  autumnal  morn- 
ing, a  scene  of  some  dramatic  interest 
was  enacting  in  a  field  about  half 
musket  shot  from  a  hamlet  of  north- 
em  Alava.  Several  companies  of  in- 
fantry, and  some  cavalry,  were  drawn 
up,  their  Basque  bereU,  worn  by  offi- 
cers as  well  as  men,  and  some  other 
peculiarities  of  costume,  marking  them 
as  Carlist  troops.  At  a  score  of  paces 
in  front  of  the  line,  a  mounted  officer^ 
whose  richly  embroidered  cuffs  showed 
him  to  be  of  high  rank,  was  cou^et%v^% 
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short  distance  from  the  group,  and  in 
charge  of  a  guards  stood  a  young  man 
in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer ; 
and  rather  more  in  the  back*ground 
were  assembled  sereral  women,  and 
persons  in  citizen  and  peasant  garb. 

«^  Valentin  Rojaa  !  "  crie4  the  gene- 
ral. 

The  guard  surrounding  the  prison- 
er opened  its  files,  and  the  young  of- 
ficer, advancing  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  chief  in  command,  there  halted, 
and  respectfully  saluted, 

**  Valentin  Rojas  I  you  have  been 
ffuilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  al- 
lowing your  picket  to  be  surprised 
last  night  from  want  of  proper  vigi- 
lance.  The  drumhead  court-martial 
has  condemned  you  to  death,  but  not 
without  a  recommendation  to  mercy, 
founded  on  your  well-proved  courage 
and  zeal  for  the  true  cause.  Neither 
do  I  foi*get  the  services  of  your  gal- 
luit  father,  slain  at  the  side  of  the  im- 
mortal Zumalacarreguy.  Your  fault, 
however,  must  be  expiated ;  and  if  I 
extend  to  you  the  mercy,  which,  by 
his  Majesty's  commission,  I  am  em- 

Sowered  to  do,  it  will  be  on  one  con> 
ition." 

And  beckoning  the  prisoner  to 
draw  nearer,  he  leaned  over  his  saddle- 
bow, and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice. 

A  strong  expression  of  disgust, 
came  over  the  handsome  countenance 
of  the  young  soldier. 

«'  Your  Eicellency  alluded  to  my 
father  and  his  glorious  death.  I 
•hould  be  doing  little  honour  to  his 
memory  in  taking  my  life  on  the 
terms  you  propose.'' 

<'  There  is  no  disgrace  in  serving  the 
King,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be,** 
said  the  general  sternly.  "  Take 
your  choice,  however ;  that,  or  cuatro 
tiros/* 

"The  latter,  then;'*  replied  the 
young  man  doggedly. 

"  Order  out  the  firiug  party,"  said 
the  general,  in  a  vexed  and  hurried 
tone,  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

A  piercing  shriek  was  heard,  there 
was  a  movement  amongst  the  by- 
standers, and  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl,  her  hair  hanging  loose  upon  her 
uioulders,  broke  away  from  those  who 
sought  to  restrain  her,  and  rushing  up 
to  the  prisoner,  fell  fainting  into  his 
arms. 


S^»  [Jan. 

"  Todavia  es  iiempo"  *  said  the 
general,  turning  to  Rojas.  "  Poor 
Doleres  1"  added  he,  casting  a  look  of 
compassion  on  the  inanimate  form 
that  the  young  man  was  sustaining. 

Rojas  was  deadly  pale,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  countenance  were 
working  violently.  He  gazed  intent- 
ly on  the  lovely  creature  of  whom 
the  women  had  now  td^en  charge,  and 
were  trying  every  means  to  restore  to 
consciousness.  At  this  moment  she 
half  opened  her  eyes  and  in  a  faint 
voice  uttered  the  word  '*  Vaienttn,** 

**  I  accqptf*  gasped  the  prisoner. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  troops 
were  in  their  quarters,  and  Rojas  was 
closeted  with  the  general  commanding 
the  Carllst  troops  on  the  lines  of  Ala- 


The  convent  of  Santa  Domingo  at 
Vlttoria,  situate  a  few  yards  within 
the  Bilboa  gate  of  that  city,  has  of 
late  years.  Tike  most  edifices  of  its 
class  in  the  north  of  Spain,  been  con- 
verted into  barracks  for  troops.  It 
was  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
Carllst  war,  that,  on  an  October  even- 
ing, the  massive  portico  of  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  convent  was  lit  up 
by  a  large  fire,  which  partiailv  illu- 
minated also  the  broad  earth- floored 
corridor  leading  into  the  interior  of 
the  building,  and  caused  the  slime 
and  damp  which  hung  upon  the  walls 
to  glisten  in  the  flickering  blaze.  The 
retreat  had  not  yet  sounded,  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  men  on  guard,  a 
number  of  the  Queen*s  soldiers  were 
grouped  round  the  fire,  waiting  the 
usual  signal  to  retire  to  their  straw 
mattraases,  and  meanwhile  employing 
their  leisure  in  singing,  chatting, 
and  laughing,  so  as  to  create  a  most 
Babel-like  din.  It  was  during  a  mo- 
mentary lull  that  a  small  gap  in  the 
circle  was  filled  up  by  a  person  who 
squeezed  in,  making  himself  as  small 
as  he  could,  and  extended  his  hands 
over  the  fire,  on  which  he  fixed  his 
eyes  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  as 
though  unconscious  of  being  an  in- 
truder, or  of  the  presence  of  the  soK 
diery.  The  new  comer  was  a  lad 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
countenance,  ofan  exceedingly  brown 
hue,  was  rendered  singularly  inexpres- 
sive and  stupid- looking  by  a  mouth 
constantly  half  open,  and  by  the  man- 
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oer  ID  which  his  hair  was  brought  for- 
ward over  his  forehead^  so  low  as  al- 
most to  cover  his  eyes.  His  dress 
was  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  the  rough 
bruwn  cloth  which  the  Alavese  pea- 
sants maDufaoture  themselves  from 
the  coarse  wool  of  their  sheep ;  and  a 
broad-  brimmed  grey  hat>  placed  quite 
CD  the  back  of  the  head,  increased  the 
niaiserie  of  his  whole  appearance. 

"  Caremba !  **  cried  a  joyous-look- 
ing corporal,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
ready  laugh  with  which  his  comrades 
welcomed  his  most  trifling  sallies, 
was  a  wit  of  no  small  consideration. 

*'  Que  hay  aqui  f "  **  whom  have 
we  here,  and  whence  come  ?  Assur- 
edly he  must  be  alcalde  of  some 
Biscayan  city.  Behold  his  sapient 
look,  and  dignified  manner  of  wearing 
his  sombrero !  *' 

The  sneer  was  followed  by  many 
similar  ones  from  the  soldiers,  who, 
for  the  most  part  Castilians,  entertain^ 
ed  a  proper  degree  of  contempt  for 
every  thing  Basque. 

**  VamosI  Camarado,**  said  one, 
seeing  that  the  stranger  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  jests  for  which  he  supplied 
the  materials  ;  *<  you  bave  taken  a 
place  at  our  fire,  without  so  much  as 
a  *  by  your  leave.*  The  least  you  can 
do  in  return  is  to  give  us  some  account 
of  yourself." 

No  reply  was  made  by  the  peasant, 
and  his  interlocutor,  irritated  at  his  ob- 
stinate silence,  prepared  to  arouse  him 
from  his  apathy  by  a  process  likely  to 
be  more  effectual  than  agreeable. 
Unsheathing  his  bayonet,  he  intro- 
duced its  point  into  the  seam  of  the 
peasant's  jacket.  But  scarcely  had 
the  keen  weapon  found  its  way 
through  the  cloth,  when  the  Biscayan 
turned  sharply  round,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  aggressor  was  disarmed  and 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  antagonbt. 
The  soldiers  pressed  forward  to  help 
their  comrade ;  but  the  stranger  threw 
down  the  bayonet,  and  burst  into  a  vol- 
ley of  those  strange  inarticulate  sounds 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  emit  in  their 
Tain  attempts  to  express  anger  or  other 
Tiolent  passions. 

**Et  mudo;"  <«he  is  dumbP  ex- 
claimed the  soldiers,  keeping  back 
their  comrade,  who  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  having  picked  up  the  bayonet, 
seemed  disposed  to  avenge  his  over- 
throw. 

The^  now  began  to  hold  conversa- 
tion with  the  dumb  peasant  by  metDB 


of  signs  and  gestures,  which  he,  how- 
ever, showed  little  quickness  in  com- 
prehending, and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  puor  wretch  was  nearly 
an  idiot. 

The  rattle  of  drums,  and  the  shrill 
yet  mellow  sound  of  bugles,  now  be- 
came audible  ;  soldiers  came  hurrying 
into  barracks,  and  each  man  on  guard 
arranged  himself  in  the  best  position 
he  could,  in  order  to  snatch  a  little  re- 
pose before  hii  turn  for  sentry  arrived. 
The  mudo  remained  a  short  time 
cowering  over  the  embers  of  the  tire, 
but  finally  lounged  awkwardly  away, 
probably  to  seek  some  softer  bed  than 
was  afibrded  him  by  the  granite  flags 
of  the  convent  portico. 

The  following  morning,  however, 
he  returned,  and  for  many  days  after 
continued  to  pay  long  and  frequent 
visits  to  the  barracks.  The  soldiers 
amused  themselves  with  his  uncouth 
gestures,  and  by  endeavouring  to  talk 
to  him  by  signs  ;  and  at  length  became 
so  accustomed  to  his  presence,  that  be 
began  to  share  their  affections  with 
the  regimental  dog,  Granuja,  a  most 
intelligent  animal,  always  ready  with 
a  leap  for  the  Queen,  and  a  growl  for 
Don  Carlos,  and  who  had  moreover 
suffered  in  the  cause,  having  received 
a  graze  from  a  musket  ball  in  a  re- 
cent skirmish. 

But  the  mudo  did  not  confine  his 
visits  to  the  convent,  although  he  ap- 
peared to  make  it  his  headquarters. 
During  the  day  he  would  roam  from 
one  barrack  to  another,  affording 
amusement  to  the  soldiery,  ever  dis- 
posed to  be  diverted  by  the  smallest 
incident  which  varies  the  monotony 
of  their  life  ;  and  at  length  £1  Mudo 
di  Santa  Domingo  became  as  well- 
known  to  the  garrisonj  as  the  governor 
of  the  town  himself. 

The  month  of  December  had  set  in 
cold  and  wintry,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  reconnoissance 
or  foraging  party,  active  military 
operations  were  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  suspended.  One  night,  how- 
ever, an  order  was  given  for  the 
troops  quartered  in  the  St  Dominffo 
convent  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march  early  the  following  morn- 
ing; and  it  was  rumoured  that  some  con- 
voy or  post  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
surprised.  Soon  afterwards  several 
oflBcers  came  down  to  the  barracks, 
and,  haviu^  «M«tlv:cM^>^^  ^^^"w^ 
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for  a  moment  to  Ugbt  their  cigars  at 
Uie  guard  fire. 

*'  We  shall  have  a  better  blaze  than 
this  to  warm  ourselves  by  ere  twelve 
hours  are  past/'  said  a  young  lieuten- 
anty  stamping  his  feet  as  he  spoke*  to 
get  more  warmth  than  he  could  obtain 
from  the  smoky  green  wood. 

**  By  the  bye,"  cried  another, 
<*  how  far  is  it  to  this  powder  mill  P 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  in  any  of 
our  sorUes  or  foraging  parties." 

"  It  Is  off  the  high  road,  but  not 
more  than  ^ve  or  six  leagues  distant 
from  Vittoria.  The  roads  are  good, 
thanks  to  the  frost ;  and  if  we  start 
early,  we  may  get  there,  blow  up  the 

Elacc,  and  be  back  to  our  puchero 
y  an  hour  after  noon.". 

'<  Hush  r*  said  an  old  captain  with 
a  thick  grizzled  mustache,  ''you 
know  not  who  may  be  within^hearing ; 
and  though  the  gates  are  shut,  they 
say  there  are  Carlists  in  Vittoria  who 
communicate  with  the  enemy  by  lights 
and  other  signals." 

•*  Pshaw ! "  cried  the  young  officer 
who  had  first  spoken  ;  "you  are  over 
cautious,  mi  capitan.  There  is  no 
one  near  but  the  men  on  guard  and 
that  wretched  dumb  idiot." 

"  Walls  have  sometimes  ears,'*  re- 
plied the  captain.  <<  At  any  rate,  all 
our  secret  expeditions  for  the  last 
month  or  two  have  been  failures. 
Either  our  spies  do  not  earn  their 
money,  or  there  is  treachery  within 
the  walls.  But  it  is  growing  late,  so 
buenas  noches,  Senorea  /" 

''  Buenas  noc/ies !  buenas  noches  I " 
and  the  officers  walked  away  in  the 
direction  of  their  respective  billets. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  become  inaudible,  when  a 
bead  was  slowly  raised  from  among 
tho  mass  of  confused  forms  that  were 
lying  huddled  about  the  fire,  and  the 
black  eyes  of  the  mudo  peered  keenly 
around  from  under  the  bush  of  tangled 
hair  that  overshadowed  them.  The 
sentry  had  his  back  turned,  and  was 
leaning  on  his  musket,  doubtless 
waiting  with  impatience  to  be  relieved 
from  his  wearisome  duty,  rendered 
doubly  disagreeable  by  the  coldness 
of  the  night.  With  noiseless  step 
the  mudo  crept  along  in  the  shadow 
of  the  convent  wall,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ramparts,  which  at  that 
time  were  in  a  most  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  darkness  enabled  him 
fopasB  withiaaBhort  distance  of  more 
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than  one  sentinel,  and  to  arrive  unob- 
served at  a  place, where  the  sligltt 
earthen  wall,  broken  and  crumbling^ 
offered  an  easy  egress  from  the  town. 
The  mudo  dropt  lightly  into  the  shal- 
low moat,  and  scrambling  up  the  op- 
posite side,  disappeared  in  the  ob* 
scurity. 

A  few  hours  after  this  escapade,  a 
body  of  troops  marched  out  of  the 
Bilboa  gate.     It  was  a  clear  starlight  , 
morning,  but  bitterly  cold,  and  the- 
soldiers,  mostly  from  the  south,  and 

•  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  severity 
of  a  Basque  winter,  seemed  but  mo^ 
derately  rejoiced  at  the  biting  frost 
which  congealed  their  breath  into  icicles 
on  their  mustaches,  and  caused  the 
road  to  ring  like  iron  under  their 
measured  tramp.  Such  a  tempera- 
ture was  no  temptation  to  laggardp^ 
and  at  so  brisk  a  pace  did  the  men  ad- 
vance that  when  day  broke  there  waa 
little  more  than  a  league  between 
them  and  the  object  of  their  expedi- 
tion. The  high  road  had  been  already 
abandoned,  and  they  were  traversing 
a  flat  country  having  little  appear- 
ance of  recent  cultivation,  partially^ 
overgrown  with  gorse  and  broom, 
and  intersected  with  ravines  and  broad 
ditches,  from  whose  banks  innumer- 
able snipes  and  water  hens  would 
whirr  away  on  the  approach  of  the 
column. 

At  length  the  ground  began  to  rise, 
and  after  a  tolerably  long  but  very 
gentle  ascent,  the  troop  of  cavalry 
composing  the  advanced  guard  halted 
on  the  top  of  a  long  ridge,  extending 
on  either  hand  for  a  mile  or  more. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  ridge  the 
ground  gradually  descended,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains which  rose  two  or  three  leagues 
off,  the  country  appeared  far  less  wild, 
and  better  cultivated,  than  that  which 
the  column  had  as  yet  crossed. 

About  half  a  league  off,  and  in 
front  of  a  thick  wood,  composed  in 
great  part  of  evergreen  trees,  stood  a 

.  tolerably  well  constructed  buildings 
having  in  its  neighbourhood  a  few 
scattered  cottages,  and  flanked  by 
several  earthen  parapets,  equidistant 
from  one  another,  and  echeUoned  in  an 
oblique  direction  ;  so  that  whilst  the 
two  hindermost  nearly  touched  the 
outer  corners  of  the  building,  the  most 
advanced  were  at  some  distance  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  same  points. 
Here  it  was  that  powder^  ball,  and 
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cartridges  were  fabrieated  in  large 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  Carlists. 
The  lead  was  brought  from  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  cart- 
ridgesy  as  soon  as  made,  were  sent  off 
to  some  of  the  Pretender's  strong- 
holds. The  military  authorities  of 
Vittoria  had  long  been  anxious  to 
destroy  this  establishment ;  and,  hav- 
ing ascertained  by  their  spies  that  no 
Carlist  force  of  importance  was  within 
three  hours*  march  of  the  place^  they 
sent  out  the  small  column  whose  pro- 
gress we  have  followed^  the  officer 
commanding  which  had  orders  to  de* 
stroy^  burn,  and  blow  up  every  tiling, 
and  return  immediately  to  his  gar- 
rison. 

There  appeared  as  yet  to  be  nothing 
stirring  either  in  the  powder-mill  or 
adjacent  cottages.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  closed,  and  every  thing 
as  still  as  though  the  place  had  been 
uninhabited.  Such  was  the  observa- 
tion made  by  the  Christine  colonel, 
as  he  headed  the  squadron  which  com- 
posed his  whole  force  of  cavalry ;  and» 
ordering  the  infantry  to  follow  as  fast 
as  possible,  moved  forward  at  a  can- 
ter. Arrived  in  front  of  the  powder- 
mill,  he  sent  half  his  cavalry  to  patrol 
in  rear  of  the  hamlet,  to  prevent  any 
one  from  escaping  and  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  enemy,  and  then  waited 
the  coming  up  of  the  infantry,  which 
arrived  the  next  instant,  somewhat  out 
of  breath,  and  their  ranks  a  little  in 
confusion,  from  the  severe  pace  at 
which  they  had  rattled  over  the  frost- 
bound  fields.  Scarcely  had  the  word 
halt  1  been  given«  when  a  single  mns- 
ket-shot  was  heard,  and  forthwith 
arose  such  a  wild  and  deafening  shout, 
as  appeared  to  rend  asunder  the  very 
heavens.  The  wondering  Christines 
gazed  around  them  in  astonishment ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  din  was  soon  ap- 
parent ;  for,  as  though  the  earth  had 
again  been  sown  wiSi  serpents'  teeth, 
and  produced  armed  men,  in  rear  of 
each  of  the  half-dozen- parapets  before 
mentioned,  stood  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  Carlist  troops,  forming  to- 
gether a  force  far  superior  to  that 
opposed  to  them.  They  had  been 
concealed  by  lying  down  in  the  ditches, 
which,  as  usual,  were  dug  behind  each 
parapet,  to  afford  greater  security  to 
its  defenders;  and  favoured  by  the 
morning  fog  which  hung  over  the 
ground,  and  vet  more  by  the  incau- 
tious approaoh  of  the  Christinos,  their 


proximity  had  been  unsuspected,  until, 
at  the  signal  of  the  musket-shot,  they 
sprang  up  and  formed .  Simultaneously 
with  their  movement  a  smart  fire  was 
opened  on  the  Queen's  troops  from  the 
windowsoftheneighbouring  buildings, 
and  a  body  of  admirably  mounted  Nav- 
arrese  lancers,  headed  by  Real,  one  of 
the  best  cavalry  officers  in  the  service  of 
Don  Carlos,  emerged  from  an  opening 
in  the  wood, .  where  they  had  lain 
perdus,  charged  the  troop  of  hussars 
stationed  in  rear  of  the  houses,  and 
drove  them  in  on  their  main  body» 
fighting,  it  is  true,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
surprise,  yielding  their  ground  slowlfl 
and  making  good  use  of  their  sabres 
and  carbines. 

The  Cbristino  colonel,  to  whose 
over- confidence  and  negligence  in  not 
having  sufficiently  reconnoitred  the 
ground,  it  was  owing  that  he  and  his 
troops  were  now  in  so  perilous  a  posi* 
tion,  showed,  however,  infinite  cool- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst 
of  the  danger.  He  lost  not  a  moment^ 
but,  forming  his  infantry  into  a  com- 
pact column,  began  to  retrace  his 
steps,  steadily  and  rapidly,  hoping  at 
least  to  get  clear  of  the  parapets,  and 
into  the  open  country,  before  the  Car* 
Ibts  could  collect  their  scattered  com- 
panies into  a  sufficient  force  to  endea- 
vour to  bar  his  retreat.  Then,  leavings 
the  infantry  in  charge  of  the  officer 
next  in  command,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  handful  of  cavalry, 
and  charged  the  enemy's  lancers  with 
such  vigour  and  good,  will,  that  in  spite 
of  their  superior  numbers,  he  drove 
them  back  some  distance  with  consi- 
derable loss.  But,  while  returning' 
under  a  heavy  fire  to  the  main  body, 
a  ball  struck  him  on  the  breast.  The 
gallant  but  unfortunate  officer  reeled 
in  his  saddle,  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  retain  his  balance,  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  gronnd.  Hb  death  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  rout.  The 
Christine  troops  had  now  reached  the 
front  of  the  parapets,  but  not  without 
,  suffering  greatly  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  seeing  that  the  latter  had 
formed  two  strong  columns,  and  were 
rapidly  advancing  to  cut  them  off,  they 
lost  all  heart,  and  the  retreat  became 
a  scamper.  Over  the  ploughed  fields, 
and  through  heather,  and  briars,  and 
brambles,  across  ditches  and  swamps, 
breaking  through  the  ice,  and  splash- 
ing in  mud%Jwl'^^\«t>'m««^.\x««QR^ 
and  ^xu«v]Ai%«    WvO^a  ^{aasx^t  ^%k 


aflket)«  aijtl  l««  given  ;  for«  at  the  pc?- 
1  rt'ft'rnjd  lo^  ihe  animofiit)'  between 
two    (>artip^    Wild  at   tt«  height. 
4  pcMir  wretch,  MnkiDg  under 
i,  and   h<?iiniig  the  foalitepa  yf 
nod- thirsty  ft>c^   rlraw-n^^  uenrer 
»rcr,  till  he  i  be  {Ai 

[ »  •  . ed 

lof 

[roiiu  tlyiug  !ui    LIa  lilc,  "  'SU.iW    1  or 
lljiU    I    out    eHiMj»<*?"'^y    throwing 
luisvlf  oQ  tlie   grouudi  and   waiting 
utic^ntly  the  bAyon<*uihru^t  that  was 
ifi^  his  suffirings. 
ill  ihc  Rfduur  of  pursuit  di- 
airii^-iifu,    nnd   few   others   than    the 
ftvalry  persevered  in  the  chase.    Even 
bi^  dropped  o*T  one  hy  one  a$  their 
I  became  blown,  and  soon  barely 
neore    of    troopers,   either    belter 
aunted  or  more  eager  for  blood  than 
!  comrudesi  hung  upon  the  i»kirts 
\  fugitives,  %ing  nttw  more  from 
1^1)    real   danger.     A   joung 
fTf  who  bestrode  a  splendid 
i  charger,  was  ftir  ahead  of 
hiJ)  men.  and  niAde  bim«elf  remarked 
by  hia  feroeiiy.     He  had  broken  two 
lances*  and  now  made  nse  of  his  fiabre 
with  deadly  e^ect,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  ^uppUeatioiiiiL  for  mercy,  and  accom- 
panying  every    blow    with    a    heavy 
carae.    Me  was  within  a  score  of  yarda 
of  6r6  or  six   Chri>tino  soUlierf »  when 
they    suddenly   tnrned«  and  levelling 
their   muiketA^  made  a  simtiltaneous 
di»ehargo  on  their  pursuer.      Owing 
to  a  ftodden  bound  of  the  horse  the 
ullets  touk  efl'eet  npou  him  instead 
hia  rider,  and  the    noble    animal 
blL     Before  the  CaHisi  could  regain 
^s  feet  he  was  in  the  power  of  the 
ojdiers.      In  the  tncfiectual  struggle 
made  to  escape  from  their  grasp^ 
be  Infina  fell  from   hi«i  head»  and  a 
quantity  of  long  hair,  lank  with  «weat» 
bung  over  his  forehead.     The  Roldiera 
fttared  at  him,  and  then  at  each  other« 
and  then  a^ain  at  the  prj&oner«  with  a 
puzjtled  look« 
**  Lo  fs  /  *'•  at  fength  exclaimed  one  ; 
pd  a*  though  a  charm  had  Ik-cu  broken, 
i  **  £1  Afudof*  they  shouted  simul- 
Lneou»ly, 

The  Carliat  officer  »iuiled  bitterly. 

Outtide  th^t  handM^me  *c|Qare   at 

iJttoria,  competed  of  hou&ea  of  uni* 
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form  structure,  and  stirroiiuded  by  a 
colonnade  of  atone  pillars,  whirh  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Plaza 
Nuevn,  and  of  late  year*  PUza  de  la 
ion,  is  an  open  space  entitled 
^  Vieja,  or  old  s-quare.  Al- 
tliuogh  ti^tallj  unable  to  compete  with 
ita  mure  elegant  neighbour  as  an  even- 
ing lounge  for  the  fashionable  of  Uie 
town,  because  tts  appeaxiiuce  h  un- 
couth, and  its  pavement  uneven,  and 
usually  dirty,  it  is  yet  not  cntirdy 
without  tnterestt  especially  to  a 
stninger.  The  fountain  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Place,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Princtpolfor  chief  guard  house, 
is  each  morning  the  rendezvous  of  in> 
nrimerahte  cr inflow  nr  aervant  girls,  and 
other  damsek  of  low  degree,  who, 
having  filled  their  wooden  or  earthen 
vefi^^ls,  allow  them  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  stune  ledge  round  the 
spring,  while  they  indulge  in  a  little 
gos&ip.  Here  may  be  studied  tlie 
manners  and  dress  of  the  lower  clas«os 
of  the  province.  The  peasants  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  who 
bring  in  mule- loads  of  wood  and 
charcoal  for  sale,  station  th«m^ 
selves  near  the  fountain,  and  ad- 
dress their  rude  attempts  at  gatlaotry 
to  the  buxom  water  carriers,  whose 
briiUaut  yellow  or  crimson  petticoats, 
neatly  turned  anclei$,  tight  bod  dice, 
and  abundant  black  hair,  rendered 
glossy  by  some  preparation,  which  is 
ccrLaJnly  not  the  real  Macjissar,  con- 
stitute in  the  eyes  of  the  charcoal 
burners  the  ne- pi  us  ultra  of  attrac* 
tion.  The  lounging  soldier,  the  pa&a^ 
ing  muleteer,  the  artisan  hurrying  to 
his  work,  all  have  a  smart  word  for 
the  moxav,!  who,  after  receiving  a  due 
meed  ofcompli  men  ts  an  d  ad  in  i  r  at  io  n, 
trip  lightly  away  with  their  burden  of 
aquajresca  on  their  heads,  and  make 
room  for  new  comera. 

Le!>$  cheerful  associations  than  these 
are,  however,  connected  wiih  the 
Plasa  Vieja.  it  is  here  that  are 
usti«lly  executed  the  eriniinala  sen- 
tenced to  the  garrote — a  punishment 
'  ahoitt  equivalent  to  the  English  one  of 
hanRing. 

Early  on  the  second  m  "uie 

that  which  hud  witnessed  t:  us 

expeditiontoihepowd«  rtiHlit  VI  irKiucn 
were  busy  erecting  bcafToUiiug  for  att 
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execution,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  the  criminal  about  to  suffer  was 
the  Carlist  spy  who  had  caused  the 
recent  discomfiture  of  the  Queen*8 
troops.  Towards  noon  the  whole  of 
the  garrison  not  on  duty  was  formed 
up  round  the  piaza,  and  large  crowds 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution. On  the  scaffold  (a  small 
square  platform)  was  firmly  fixed  a 
strong  wooden  pillar,  against  which  a 
bench  had  been  nailed.  Two  or  three 
feet  above  the  bench  was  an  iron  bar, 
bent  into  nearly  a  circle,  and  which, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  screw,  could 
be  brought  with  great  force  against 
the  front  of  the  oaken  post,  so  as  to 
crush  any  thing  that  might  intervene. 
Two  men,  preserving  somewhat  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  costume,  in  their  suits 
of  rusty  black,  short  cloaks,  and  broad 
leafed  slouched  hats,  were  standing 
by  the  instrument  of  death,  waiting 
till  the  moment  should  arrive  to  exer- 
cise their  loathsome  functions. 

At  length  the  criminal  made  his 
appearance,  strongly  guarded,  and  at- 
tended by  a  gfrey- haired  priest.  His 
head  was  bent  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  lending  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  exhortations  of  the  reverend 
father ;  but  his  step  was  firm,  nor  did 
it  lose  any  of  its  steadiness  as  he  as- 
cended the  half-dozen  steps  leading  to 
the  scaffold.  After  embracing  his 
penitent,  the  priest  stepped  on  one 
side,  averting  his  eyes  from  the  sad 
spectacle  that  was  to  follow,  and  the 
prisoner,  dropping  the  cloak  which 
bad  hitherto  protected  him  from  the 
inclement  weather,  and  also  partly 
shrouded  his  face,  appeared  in  the 
short  green  jacket  and  red  overalls  of 
the  Carlbt  cavalry.  Then,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he 
snatched  his  boina  from  his  head,  and 
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in  a  voice  as  clear  and  sonorous  as 
though  he  had  been  commanding 
a  squadron  on  a  field  day, 

"  Viva  Carlos  Quinto  I "  shouted 
he,  *'  Mueren  los  negros  /  '** 

When,  by  this  action  of  the  pri- 
soner, his  face  became  visible  to  the 
surrounding  crowd,  a  suppressed  hum 
ran  through  the  lines  of  tno  soldiery, 
and  the  words  *' £1  Mudo'*  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Before  this 
murmuring  noise,  instantly  repressed 
by  the  officers,  had  entirely  subsided^ 
the  prisoner  had  tranquilly  seated 
himself  on  the  fatal  bench,  the  iron 
collar  was  adjusted  round  his  bare 
neck,  and  one  of  the  executioners 
gave  a  few  rapid  and  vigorous  turns 
to  the  screw.  A  slight  crushing 
noise  reached  the  ears  of  the  neiirest 
bystanders,  as  the  vertebrse  of  the 
neck  were  broken  against  the  wooden 
pillar.  £1  Mudo  di  Santa  Domingo 
had  paid  the  penality  of  his  offences. 

After  the  corpse,  according  to  cus- 
tom, had  remained  a  short  time  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude*  it 
was  removed  from  the  scaffold,  and 
buried  onlside  the  town.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  the  grave 
in  which  it  had  been  laid  was  open, 
and  the  body  had  disappeared. 

In  the  cennetery  of  a  church,  a  few 
leagues  north  of  Vittoria,  is  a  plain 
slab  of  grey  stone,  which  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  is  nearly  undiscover- 
able,  so  concealed  does  it  lie  under 
the  tangled  profusion  of  red  and  white 
roses  which  the  village  maidens  have 
planted  around.  When,  however,  the 
fragrant  but  thorny  barrier  is  put 
aside,  an  inscription  is  visible.  It  ia 
short,  and  rans  thus — 

Yalentio — 17  Diciembre, 

Doleres— 23  Diciembre. 

Poco  h  sohretnvia. 


*  Long  live  Charlei  the  Fifth  I     Death  to  the  Negros  !  (or  Ltberali.) 
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SKETCHES  OF  ITALY. 
No.  III. 
Galley  Slaves — Leghorn. 
"Ncrapc  III  Lucanos  vel  Tusca  ergastula  mittos." 


.  .  .  Went  this  morning  te  see 
the  galley  slaves  in  their  interior.  The 
nest  of  these  hornets  is  sadly  pictur- 
esqae.  Unaware  of  the  place,  we  came 
upon  it  somewhat  unexpectedly,  from 
the  summit  of  a  steep  short  mound 
like  the  Monte  Testacio  at  Rome,  rais- 
ed out  of  broken  earthenware  and  rub- 
bish. We  looked  right  down  on  the 
stagnant  ditch  of  the  fort  within  which 
they  are  con6ned,  and  saw  a  mass  of 
beings,  the  clank  of  whose  chains 
might  be  heard  for  several  minutes 
before  they  could  be  discovered.  As 
they  came  up,  two  by  two,  through  a 
narrow  covered  passage  from  the  re- 
ceases  of  the  fort,  upon  a  platform, 
where  they  drew  up  in  ranks,  we  saw 
about  thirty  marked  men  with  their 
faces  towards  us,  of  whom  the  law 
tells  frightful  tales  behind  thgir  backs, 
while  their  physiognomy,  air,  and  de- 

Sortment,  too  readily  sustain  some 
amning  word  on  the  reverse  of  the 
medal.  There  they  stood,  and  so 
vivid  was  the  impression  made  by 
thirty  picked  scoundrels,  that  they 
seem  even  now  to  stand,  some  utter- 
ly reckless  and  sullen,  others,  like 
mountebanks  at  a  fair,  glad  to  court 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  con- 
template them  in  security  across 
the  moat.  Our  attention  is  at  first 
called  to  the  distinction  of  two  uni- 
forms, yellow  and  red,  of  which  you 
will  not  be  two  days  in  Leghorn  with- 
out learning  the  interpretation.  The 
faded  yellow  is  to  last  for  life ;  the 
•''red,**  although  you  read  on  it, 
"*' omicidio  in  rissa"  **furto  violento 
eon  mtino  armato,**  housebreaking,  in- 
cest, or  other  appalling  felonies,  is  but 
for  a  definite,  though  always  for  a 
long,  period.  These  ruffians  are 
coupled  like  hyeuas  together,  and,  like 
them,  live  only  as  the  useful  scavengers 
of  this  foul  town.  Soldiers  with  load- 
ed guns  stand  by,  but  stand  atoof,  as 
if  even  they  dreaded  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them;  and  there  are  eight 
or  ten  policemen  for  ofdinary  disci- 
pline, who  exceed  our  hardest  featur- 
ed turnkeys.  This  party  were  wait- 
£a^  for  the  boat  which  was  to  convey 


them  across  the  moat  into  the  town. 
Another  had  already  landed,  and  was 
receiving,  out  of  a  neighbouring  shed, 
the  shovel  and  the  rake,  with  which 
they  are  to  collect  and  fling  into  their 
cart  the  feculence  of  the  drains.  Two 
old  men,  of  very  unequal  stature,  but 
both  grey  headed,  in  whom  the  fire  of 
the  eye  has  been  quenched,  but  not 
its  sedate  satanic  glare,  lead  the  van ; 
one  of  them,  the  murderer  of  a  sister, 
stands  the  full  glance  of  the  timid 
visitor  in  silence ;  his  companion,  with 
a  face  of  which  for  ferocity  we  never 
saw  the  equal,  whines  for  alms,  and 
coolly  refers  you  to  the  hump  on  his 
back,  where  the  half- obliterated  word 
"  grassazione**  makes  you  look  again. 
The  house-breaker    and    the    cattle 
stealer,  *'  abigeato,'*  clank  their  fetters 
rythmically,  (unless  they  happen  to 
fight  for  the  end  of  a  cigar  which  has 
been  thrown  away,)  and  discourse  on 
the  mysteries  of  their  particular  line, 
or  change  permitted  jokes  with  their 
keeper,  as  they  draw  the  empty  hand- 
cart towards  the  next  embankment  of 
dirt.     The  other  detachment  is  now 
on'  board,  and  is  nearing  our  side  of 
the  moat.     A  crew  of  branded  slaves 
passing  the  fosse  of  Leghorn,   and 
ferried  over  by  one  of  themselves, 
chained  to  his  post  to  work  the  old 
rude  craft,  is  a  picture  ready  for  the 
artist!     At  six  in  the  morning  the 
ferryman  is  padlocked  to  his  boat; 
having  carried  over  these  unblest  spi- 
rits to  their  vile  labours,  he  goes  for 
more,  and  takes  the  different  relief 
gangs,  consigning  the  last  of  them  to 
their  quarters  at  sun  set.     As  we,  too, 
had  to  go  over,  we  pressed  our  way 
through  the  set  just  landing — between 
rape,  and  murder,  and  all  other  re- 
volting enormities — who  seem  surpris- 
ed at  our  surprise,  and  disposed  to  say, 
what  do  you  stare  at?   Did  you  never 
see  a  bloody  hand  before  ?     We  com- 
mit ourselves,  however,  to  the  slave 
boatman,  who  tngs  us  over,  and  would 
no  doubt  turn  us  overboard,  for  six- 
pence ;  a  horrible  offence  is  stamped 
on  his  jacket  for  life,  an  offence  which 
none  convicted  of  it  in  England  can 
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expiate  with  less  than  life  itself.  We 
spring  out  impatiently  before  the  boat 
has  well  touched  the  opposite  shore, 
and  are  directed  to  a  covered  archway 
which  leads  us  to  the  slave  yard.  Af- 
ter passing  the  guard- house,  we  de- 
scend a  narrow  stair  into  a  sort  of  im- 
pluyium  or  court,  with  a  shed  round 
It ;  some  of  the  criminals  were  saw- 
ing, some  breaking  wood,  and  some 
trundling  a  wheel-barrow  full  of  filth, 
to  a*  place  from  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water  of  the  calm 
sea  sleeping  at  their  feet.  How  calm  1 
how  beautiful  1  does  the  sea  look  to- 
day with  the  Gorgona,  Elba,  Corsica, 
ID  the  distant  view,  and  the  shipping 
and  the  boats  in  the  harbour !  How 
eheering,  after  such  sights  as  we  are 
leaving,  and  glad  to  leave,  is  the  oar's 
light  stroke,  and  the  plash  of  the 
sporting  bather,  and  the  voices  of  the 
distant  market,  and  the  cry  of  the 
itinerant  fish-men  or  bean -seller! 
How  invitingly  the  boats  glide  about, 
in  and  out  through  the  bar;  how 
sparkle  those  broad  spread  nets  from 
their  stems,  with  the  silvery  scales  of 
fish  they  are  conveying  to  the  steamer  I 
How  finely  coloured  is  yonder  distant 
ridge  of  the  Carara  quarries,  and  how 
animating  the  groups  of  the  lookers  on 
— the  soldiers,  with  their  women  and 
children ;  the  idlers  sitting  on  the  wall, 
and  gazing  like  ourselves;  and  the 
priest  or  the  monk  taking  their  morn- 
ing's walk  along  the  rampart 

We  are  now  in  the  parlour  of  the  head 
of  the  **  Bureau  ;*'  he  sees  we  are  stran- 
gers and  Englishmen.  He  hands  us 
over  to  a  tall  jovial  fellow,  who  ex- 
pects a  reward  for  showing  his  mena- 
gerie, else  would  he  treat  our  curiosi- 
ty and  interest  with  derision.  He 
first  takes  us  to  the  dormitories — filthy 
rooms  they  are  not ;  but  dingy,  crowd- 
ed, incommodious,  and  rare  places  for 
the  spread  of  any  contagious  disease ; 
they  are  four  rooms,  two  over  two, 
with  sixty  and  forty  beds  in  each,  dis- 
posed in  tiers,  for  the  economy  of 
•pace,  like  sailors*  hammocks.  Each 
bed  has  a  straw  mattrass  and  a  bol- 
ster, and  the  convict's  cloak  or  cover- 
let, similar  in  colour  to  his  jacket  of 
the  day,  lies  on  it.  Inside  the  cloak, 
the  name  of  the  criminal;  outside, 
the  crime.  At  sundown  they  dX\ 
return  to  the  fort,  get  their  irons 
unclinched,  walk  about  half  an  hour 
unchained,  take  off  their  jackets, 
and  lie  down   under  their  cloaks. 
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Silence  is  now  rigorously  exacted, 
and  blows  from  the  custode  fall  on 
such  as  are  refractory.  A  few  whose 
friends  enable  them  to  eat  a  second 
meal  in  the  evening,  are  allowed  to  do 
so,  and  they  take  this  coveted  addi- 
tion to  their  common  allowance  by 
themselves.  The  dormitories,  the 
dining-room,  the  kitchen,  and  parl(mr, 
have  one  miserable  table  in  the  midst, 
on  which,  at  ten  o'clock,  twenty-four 
ounces  of  bread  and  six  ounces  of 
beans  are  given  to  each.  They  thrive 
on  this  spare  diet ;  besides  which  they 
get,  every  now  and  then,  something 
extra.  They  have  four  quattrina 
(about  five  farthings  English)  for  do- 
ing particularly  dirty  work ;  for  work 
in  which  there  is  particular  danger,, 
half  a  paul  is  given  them  in  considera- 
tion of  the  added  risk ;  and  they  must 
go  to  mass  once  a  week,  and  confess  I 
Confess  1 !  The  forced  confessions  of 
branded  galley-slaves  must  be  strange 
indeed!  But  the  Church  is  here  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  in  some 
more  promising.  By  every  convict's 
bed  hangs  a  little  lead  crucifix,  with* 
holy  water ;  coarse  prints  of  sacred 
subjects,  placed  here  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, grace  the  begrimed  walls: 
devotional  verses  are  printed  upon 
each ;  and  a  coloured  print  of  the 
Madonna,  behind  a  small,  ever-burn- 
ing lamp,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
room,  to  which  the  guard,  making  the 
convicts  imitate  his  example,  touches 
his  hat  as  he  passes.  Over  every  bed, 
the  convict's  shoes,  stockings,  and  civil 
costume  are  hung  up,  to  remain  there 
during  his  legal  death,  like  dead  men's 
garments  at  the  morgue  at  Paris ;  and 
here  they  often  remain  unworn  for 
many  years!  You  see  the  shoes,  by 
whose  nails  the  housebreaker  may 
have  been  tracked ;  the  hat  that  he 
wore  in  the  murderous  scuffle;  the 
linen  still  stained  with  his  own  or  his 
neighbour's  blood ;  the  coat  rent  in  the 
afiVay.  We  asked  for  a  little  glos- 
sarial  information.  ''  Latrocinio's" 
jacket  turned  up,  and  the  convict 
himself  had  no  objection  to  tell  us, — 
*'  Mine  is  only  highway  robbery ;  but 
if  I  rob  you  with  violence  at  the  corner 
of  a  street,  I  wear  a  yellow  jacket,  and 
am  marked  *  Grasazzione  * — grazia  I 
If  I  slay  you  off-hand,  it  is  only  red 
homicide  for  a  few  years;  but  if  I 
bear  the  badge  of  '  omicidia  preme- 
ditata'  o\i  Ta^  j^wn  \w^^x.»  Nx  Nsk 
lor  i\i\TV7  ^«%x%''--bcne  \    ^  v^  w«  ^ 
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groap  of  **  g^leriens  "  collected  round 
the  miserable  table.  One  was  seated^ 
the  rest  were  standing  in  their  chains* 
and  dictating  to  him  who  was  wrifing. 
«  What  is  this  ?  "  "  They  are  getting 
the  secretary  to  put  down  what  they 
want  to  have  purchased^  and  he  is 
calculating  it  all  up,  before  he  sends 
it  to  the  'custude.'"  -One  poor 
wretch*  seated  in  a  cor  Derby  himself* 
much  arrested  our  attention.  His  age 
about  the  "  mezzocammin*  della  nostra 
rita/*  but  he  looked  old  from  sickness 
and  suffering.  His  face  lind,  his  lips 
blue— his  ancles,  from  which  the 
chains  had  been  removed*  swelled ; 
be  sat,  anxiously  absorbed  in  his  own 
painful  sensations,  and  was  breathing 
^uick.  We  needed  not  feel  his  pulse* 
but  we  did.  The  cnstode  smiles*  and 
asks  if  we  are  medical.  **  These  are 
three  days  that  he  has  been  off  work/' 
said  the  cnstode.  "  Caro  lei  che  vo- 
lete?"— "  How  can  I  work?"  asked 
the  breathless  man  ?    *'  He  is  not  fit 
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to  work,"  we  interposed.  **  II  signor 
ehirurgo/'  said  the  keeper*  <*  must 
settle  that — my  present  orders  are  so 
and  so ;  but  he  has  a  diseased  heart  1" 
And  so  in  fact  had  the  custode,  only 
of  a  different  kind ;  so  he  merely 
shrugf^ed  his  shoulders,  and  said,  as 
he  turned  away,  «  Aon  $o  I '  Some- 
times they  employ  him,  it  seems,  to 
write  letters  to  their  friends — **  but  we 
always  see  what  they  write,"  said  our 
amiable  guide,  who  was  the  last  person 
we  should  have  chosen  for  our  confi- 
dant ;  **  some  write  long  letters  to  their 
wives,  some  to  their  children,  for  no 
women  are  admitted  here."  Here  is  a 
life  where  there  is  no  admission  for 
loYe  or  friendship— a  life  of  degrada- 
tion and  privation — a  life  of  peril, 
hard  fare*  and  reproach.  Can  any  live 
such  lives  long  ?  Yes ;  I  saw  many 
there  who  told  me,  with  glee*  that 
they  had  passed  within  a  few  months, 
or  Tears*  their  full  period  of  suffering* 
and  would  be  liberated  at  last  1 


Museums — at  Homb  and  AaaoAD. 


The  merit  of  museums  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  depend  not  so  much 
upon  their  possessions*  as  upon  the 
felicity  in  which  these  treasures  are 
exhibited.  Isolated  specimens  are,  to 
the  uninitiated*  mere  facta  in  natural 
history;  the  arrangement  and  com- 
bining of  these  into  groups  forms  a 
connected  story*  which  cannot  fail 
both  to  interest  and  to  instruct.  In 
short*  those  which  are  best  adminis- 
tered are  best.  It  certainly  is  not  in 
the  number  of  its  stuffed  hides*  in  the 
bleached  skeletons  of  its  **  ruminan- 


tia***  or  in  the  jars  contained  in  its  cup- 
boards*  that  such  exhibitions  are  rich ; 
but  it  is  in  proportion  as  these  are 
made  first  to  please  the  eye*  and  next 
to  fix  the  attention.  In  this  view,  let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  happiest  of 
these  collections ;  and  placing  at  the 
head  of  them  our  own  incomparable 
garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  we  will 
suppose  our  reader  on  Houssin*s  car- 
pet* and  wish  him  over  Alp  and  Apen- 
nine,  to  others  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo*  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills. 


Zoological  Gabdens. 


We  have  shown  our  authority,  and 
placed  our  body  in  tlie  one-fourth  part 
of  that  ingenious  plague,  (not  imagined 
by  Dante  himself*)  the  dick  rtvolving 
itiUf  and  in^  one  moment  we  are  caged 
as  effectually  as  the  animals  them" 
selves^' caged  in  the  incomparable 
garden,  with  Armidas  out  of  number* 
and  enchantments  beyond  our  high- 
raised  expectation.  Right  before  you 
are  the  bears,  at  graceful  gambols  on 
their  pole* — all  being  polar  bears  in 
this  sense.  One  of  them  is  looking 
oat  from  the  mast-head*  and  evidently 
mskia^r  a^aaia  to  ua.     Happy  bears  I 


the  only  awkward  ereatnres  are  ye 
that  the  fair  sex  fancy  I  Happy  bears ! 
who  secure  not  only  all  the  first  out- 
breakings  of  unfatigued  admiration 
from  men*  women*  and  children*  but 
a  Benjamin's  share  of  the  good  things 
from  the  pastry- booth  below.  But* 
oh  I  thrice  happy  in  these  unybr-^raring 
days*  when  such  a  price  is  set  upon 
your  adipose  tissues*  and  Mr  Ross 
every  now  and  then  announces  his  in* 
tention  of  killing  a  fine  fat  creature  of 
your  species*  with  aa  little  conscience 
as  Bladon  puts  a  turtle  into  bia  caul- 
dron.    For  ourselves*  we  always  did 
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admire  you ;  and  nerer  saw  anj  one     bow  they  whisk  and  swing  the  tai]^ 


of  you  on  bis  hind-legs  in  his  na- 
tiYe  shag,   with  forepaws  gracefullY 
doubled  by  bis  sides,  [how  tbat  small, 
sly -eyed  fellow  looks  up  at  us  from  the 
pit !]  without  recalllDg  some  of  those 
curious  biped  specimens  of  la  Jeune 
France,  in  singular  costume,  going 
about  the  Palais -Roy  ale  in  hairy  paie» 
tot,  and  ripe  for  mischief  of  any  kiud. 
How  fraternally  you  all  drink  out  of 
the  same  pail,  rub  your  noses  against 
the  same  post,  and  beg  for  the  same 
bit  of  bun  which  some  mischievous 
urchin^  taught  by  his  seniors,  has  let 
down  twenty  times  till  within  an  inch 
of  your  crimson  cesophagus.     Always 
bring  your  Abernethy  biscuits  here» 
you  will  want  them  for  your  favour- 
ites in  the  promenade.    That  eminent 
person  conceived  that  a  good  medical 
manner  might  be  picked  up  in  this 
:ichool ;  and  we  confess  we  like  it  bet- 
ter than  the  monkey  or  the  jackall 
manner,  as  the  fashion  of  some  is, 
and  would  sooner  adopt  it  than  othen 
the  scrape  or  the  whine,  by  which 
some  seek   to  degrade   an    faonoor- 
able   profession.      At    this    barrier, 
by    a    slightly    inclined    plane,    we 
descend  to  the  animals  below  stairs, 
having  first  sufficiently  reconnoitred 
the  fine  position  which  time  compels 
us  to  abandon,  the  best  by  far  in  the 
garden  for  the   deliberate    study  of 
iadies'  andes,  as  they  stand  behind  the 
low  parapet  on  tiptoe  and  lean  over 
to  ^DDake  overtures  to  the  bears.  What 
a  nasty  creature  that  fellow  is,  half 
bear,  half  sloth,  who  smells  at  you 
through  his  bars,  and  rattles  his  over- 
grown  incurvated    toe  nails,   as  he 
springs  about  his  den,  or  protrndea 
the  terrible  apparatus  towards  mus- 
lin dresses,  and  other  loose  invest- 
ments of  tender  flesh  and  blood  I  We 
next  encounter  a  long  line  of  animals 
associated  at  once  in  their  anatomical 
and  moral  character.     There  scowls 
the  dark  striped  tyrant  from  Bengal, 
from  the  deepest  reeess  of  his  cage, 
his  eye  blaxing  in  the  corner,  and  hit 
very  respiration  a  growl ;  there  lies 
the  lion,  worthy  of  Rubens  or  Ca* 
nova ;  there  bounds  the  graceful  but 
hateful   leopard,  pacing  bis  narrow 
prison  with  brisk  light  step,  and  sharp 
turn,  and  looking  at  the  spectators, 
with  an  expression    where  ferocity 
strangely  seems  to  blend  with  the 
love  of  admiration.     They  were  not 
used  to  »ee/mrajoliiD  the  desert — ice 


and  show  the  enameled  teeth,  with 
sardonic  expression,  as  the  offeubive 
silk  approaches  I     A  little  further  on, 
we  forget  beasts  and  birds,  and  every 
living  thing,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
flowers,  sprinkled  over  many  a  gay 
parterre,  which   tessellates  the  well 
rolled  gravel.     This  is  a  rt al  garden 
of  plants — not  merely  a  Ntcropalia 
of  interred    roots,    epitaplied   under 
their  little    whitt^    tomb-gtones,    but 
bear-garden,  bird  garden,  and  flower- 
garden  in  one — a   real    Paradei&os! 
But  to  return  to  the  animals.     It  is 
well  worth  the  shilling  you  have  paid, 
merely  to  have  seen,  even  were  it  but 
for  once,  the  aitiludes,  the  tread,  the 
a  piomb,  of  those  caged  monsters  ;  to 
catch  the  old  lion  sleeping,  at  he  slept 
to  Canova,  his  terrible  eye  half  closed, 
and  half  his  lancets  sheathed  within 
that  fore  foot,  so  gracefully  and  harm- 
lessly protruding  under  the  bars.  Ai 
to  the  monkeys,  they  secure  attention 
every  where,  by  their  fun,  frolic,  and 
grimace.     Who  can  refuse  to  laugh 
at  these  hairy  Odrys  and  Grimaidie, 
who  grin  and  chatter  away,  though 
all  are  doomed  to  die  prematurely  of 
consumption  ?     An   old    monkey  in 
England  is  a  phenomenon  of  resist- 
ance to  climate — constant  exercise  is 
no  prophylactic,  the  warm  cell  and 
the   teuderest  care  avail  not.      No 
office  would  ensure  their  lives  at  any 
premium.     They  may  gibe  and  chat- 
ter away,  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubt- 
ed whether  the  poor  monkeys,  like 
other  comedians,  are  not  melancholy 
at  heart — their  acquaintance  list,  their 
blue  book  must  be  constantly  obso- 
lete;   no  tenant   occupies   his  tiny 
house  for  long;   permanent  friend- 
ships must  be  impossible;  even  the 
owrang-ouiang,  the  keeper's  pet,  that 
impersonation    of    a    bandy-legged 
ostler,  sits  miserably  by  the  side  of 
his  wizened  wife's  flannel  petticoat, 
and,  like  a  consumptive  lunatic,  gazes 
vacantly  as  he  minches  and  munches 
at  his  stick  I     But  away  to  the  birdq, 
singing,  chirping,  or  whistling  their 
own  happiness  tothe  passer  by.  There 
the  deep- feathered  cockatoo  stretches 
forth  his  graceful  head,  and  parts  the 
feathers  on  bis  neck  as  if  on  purpose 
to  be  caressed,  and  evidently  desiring 
to  hold  gentle  converse  with  you  at 
you  .plunge  your  hand    amidst  hie 
down.     Surely  \1  Vk  x^^  vd^  ^iwak  ^5sc&.« 
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serpent  should  have  been  shut  up, 
among  turtle  doves  and  parroqnetsl 
for  here  the  boas  fourteen  feet  of  ir- 
resistible Tiolence  is  coiled  in  barm- 
less  sleep  on  a  costly  blanket ;  and  the 
double-barred  cohra  is  waiting  in  grim 
repose  till  the  next  week*s  victim  rab- 
bit be  thrust  into  his  cage!  On  that  pret- 
ty margined  pond,  his  miniature  Win- 
dlermere,  swims  the  black  swan,with  his 
fairer  cousins,  and  other  web-footed 
foreigners  of  distinction.  Hard  by, 
the  king  of  birds,  with  drooping  eye- 
lids, clings  in  solitary  grandeur  to 
his  forlorn  perch,  with  his  yellow 
talons  bent  under  him.  His  neigh- 
hour,  the  grey  necked  vulture,  flaps 
his  colossal  wings,  or  utters  a  carni- 
vorous cry,  as  he  greedily  rushes  to 
the  bars,  equally  ready  to  devour  the 
gift  or  the  hands  that  hold  it ;  and 
the  nimble  kite,  the  bright>cyed  de- 
stroyer of  sparrows,  and  the  owl 
staring  at  you  through  his  round 
spectacles,  and  that  offspring  of 
clandestine  marriage  between  phea- 
sant and  fowl,  and  the  gazza  ladra, 
and  the  jackdaw,  and  all  the  little 
birds  of  the  air,  are  all  here.  Last, 
in  separate  paddocks,  as  it  behoves 
them,  stalk  those  enormous  fowls  that 
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lav  eggs  big  as  unshelled  cocoa-nuts, 
who  mince  their  awkward  steps,  and 
come  sidelong  up  to  you.  In  coppices, 
beautifully  enameled  with  crocuses 
and  dabies,  the  sofit-eyed  deer  quits 
his  rich  pasturage  for  a  moment,  to 
rub  his  cold  black  nose  against  the 
railing  where  you  stand.  The  timid 
gazelle  is  here,  and  the  elk,  proud  of 
his  stately  antlers;  and,  towering 
above  all,  the  unwieldy  elephant, 
with  his  rolling  gait  and  his  gouty 
legs,  librating  his  trunk,  and  peeping 
out  from  between  his  ivory  tusks; 
while,  from  the  far  end  of  his  sub- 
stantial stall,  the  fiery  eye  of  the 
shaggy  bonassus  arrests  and  facinates 
yours,  as  he  glares  on  you  wildly, 
and  pushes  his  huge  neck  against  the 
wooden  barrier  between  him  and  the 
three  slender  giraffes,  wbose  beauti- 
ful forms  stand  like  Canova*s  sister 
graces,  intertwining  their  long  amor- 
ous necks  high  over  your  head.  But 
we  are  getting  already  too  national, 
and,  in  our  character  of  a  traveller, 
are  pledged  to  bring  before  our 
reader  the  merveilUi,  not  so  much  of 
a  similar  as  of  a  dissimilar  character, 
which  await  him  abroad.  We  will 
begin  with  Pisa. 


Pisa. 


That  there  be  leaning  towers,  and 
campaniles,  and  campo  santos,  at 
Pisa,  and  duomos,  and  churches  and 
bridges  on  the  long  dtill  quay  of  the 
Amo,  the  reader  long  since  knew; 
but  he  probably  may  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  unique  farm  of  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  on  which  the  camel  has 
supplanted  the  ox ;  and  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  scene  in  which  the  magnifi- 
cent horned  cattle  of  Etruria  are  the 
protagonists,  but  a  vision  of  the  de- 
sert, with  the  beasts  of  the  desert,  and 
the  very  sands  and  tourbillons  of  the 
desert,  to  set  it  off  I  To  others,  the 
black  and  white  chequer-work  of  the 
towers  and  churches  of  Pisa ! — of  our 
own  doings,  we  shall  record  only  our 
Tisit  to  the  camel  establishment,  and 
our  gleanings  there,  together  with  a 
brief  notice  of  its  most  interesting  and 
ever  looked  museum. 

*•  Our  present  number  of  camels," 
•aid  their  head  keeper  to  us  asking  for 
information,  **  is  about  sixty ;  fronUen 
to  fifteen  yearly  births  make  up  our 
•tumuMl  dehclencj  caused  by  death,  or 


the  sale  of  the  old  and  infirm  beasts 
to  itinerant  showmen.  These  persons 
pay  us  from  forty-five  to  fifty  sequins 
(L.20^L.23)  for  an  old  camel  to  lead 
about  with  a  halter,  and  we  have  no 
diflBculty  in  thus  disposing  of  them. 
Such  of  our  camels  past  their  work,  as 
are  not  thus  got  rid  of,  die  not  unfre- 
quently  of  accident,  or  of  apoplexy, 
or  still  more  frequently  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels.  The  age  attained 
by  the  camel  here,  may  be  stated  to 
be  about  that  of  the  horse,  viz.,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  They 
eat  about  the  saAoe  quantity  of  hay,  but 
will  find  sustenance  in  grazing  upon 
what  would  be  sorry  fodder  for  the 
latter.  They  drink  seldom  oftener  than 
once  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  The 
males  alone  are  employed  to  work — 
are  all  stallions.  The  progeny  of  too 
young  a  camel  are  weak  and  sickly, 
and  for  this  reason  ours  are  not  allow- 
ed to  generate  till  they  have  attained 
their  tenth  year,  from  which  period 
the  rights  of  paternity  are  conceded 
to  them,  till  tney  have  passed  their 
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eighteenth 

of  the  year,  which  is  their  season,  it 
18  not  safe  to  approach  them.     As 
the  time  for  their  accouchement  ap* 
preaches,  (which  is  jast  one  year  after 
conception,)  the  females  are  narrowly 
watched  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
attend  the  birth.     They  follow  them 
about  by  day,  and  pen  them  up  every 
night,  and  see  that  they  have  a  com- 
fortable litter.     When  they  are  once 
confined,  they  are  apt   to   quit   the 
maison  de  couche,  and  to  leave  the 
young  camel  deserted ;   to   prevent 
which,  the  keeper  is  oflen  obliged  to 
carry  the  suctding  after  its  mother, 
and  even  place  the  teat  in  its  mouth  ; 
nor  is  the  lady  camel  allowed  to  re* 
commence  her  Arab  Kfe  in  the  pine- 
forest,  for  three  or  four  months  after- 
wards.    To  assert  or  think  deformity 
of  the  camel  kind,  because  other  qua- 
•drupeds  have  straight  spines,  would  be 
indeed  absurd.     Yet  certain  it  is  that 
all  protuberance  of  the  dorsal  column 
begins  by  giving  this  impression ;  but 
really  when  protuberance  of  the  belly 
comes  in  aggravation  or  in  counterpoise 
of  prominence  of  the  spine,  the  impres- 
sion as  to  lines  of  beauty  is  highly  un- 
favourable ;  and  we  assure  our  readers 
that  a  camel,  in  that  condition  in  which 
camels  like  to  bo  who  love  their  lords, 
is  very  unprepossessing  indeed.     Till 
four  years  old,  the  young  camel  is 
educated  to  be  docile  and  humble ;  after 
this  period  they  quit  their  mothers* 
side,  leave  the  sandy  shore  of  their 
childhood,  and  are  saddled  with  the 
panniers,  which  they  carry  for  twenty 
years.     As  a  camel's  natural  pace — 
his  **  ruminating'*  pace — is  but  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  he  does  not  object 
to  carry  a  thousand  pounds,  if  it  be 
equally  balanced  on   his   back,   and 
Bajocchi  used  to  send  them  down  to 
Leghorn,  laden  with  this  weight  of 
fodder,  to  the  horses  of  the  garrison. 

We  saw  one  huge  brute  lyiogdown, 
his  morning  labours  over,  to  taste  that 
repose,  without  which  not  even  the 
longsuffering  camel  can  continue  his 
laborious  life.  He  looked  round  at 
us  from  his  straw,  and  seemed  dis- 
pleased at  our  intrusion.  As  we  drew 
near,  the  idea  of  having  to  get  up  and 
show  himself  for  our  amusement, 
seemed  to  cross  his  mind,  and  made 
him  very  angry.  He  began  to  work 
his  bifid  lip  from  side  to  side,  and 

looked  as  crosa  as  Lord  B ^  when 

hia  nose  is  m  motion,  and  the  ikUm 
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During  the  cold  months  of  his  sarcasm  is  before  it.  This  mak- 
ing of  faces  not  succeeding,  his  next 
plan  was  to  raise  his  head,  only  in-  ■ 
creasing  his  labial  contortions,  till  at 
last  he  set  his  mouth  wide  open,  and 
began  to  utter  a  series  of  harsh  gut* 
tural  sounds,  accompanied  with  a  look 
of  such  angry  impatience,  that  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  at  once  understanding 
hb  displeasure.  The  keeper  now  tries 
to  get  him  up,  and  up  he  gets,  still 
protesting,  however,  that  it  is  nialgr^ 
mi.  The  man  puts  the  panniers  on 
his  back,  and  this  redoubles  his  wrath. 
He  now  scolds  thick,  his  eyes  are 
angry,  and  right  ahead;  till  having 
lost  all  control  over  his  temper,  he 
brings  vp  his  inflamed  pouch,  which 
protrudes  forth  on  both  sides  of  his 
graminivorous  jaws  — it  is  scarcely 
swallowed  again,  when,  like  a  globus 
hystericus^  it  works  up  again,  and  so 
on — (it  is  not  every  one  who  sees  a 
camel  in  a  passion.)  He  was  now  or- 
dered to  kneel,  and  as  he  appeared 
slow,  a  rod  made  its  appearance,  when 
the  subdued  brute  turned  an  expostu- 
lating look  to  the  keeper,  as  if  he 
would  say,  '*  strike,  but  fear." 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  a  whole 
herd  of  male  camels  kneeling  in  a  se- 
micircle, to  get  their  panniers  on,  or 
at  work.  Midway  between  the  farm 
and  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  sandy 
road,  we  saw  several  lady  camels  stand- 
ing audaciously,  in  all  the  protuber- 
ance of  advanced  pregnancy  and  se- 
cured idleness.  In  this  royal  ''chasse** 
rests  might  be  seen  set  up  here  and 
there  for  unpractised  guns  to  lean 
upon,  amidst  the  pines  and  poplars  ; 
while  we  were  here,  (as  if  to  complete 
the  oriental  pielure,)  the  sand  rose 
and  was  whirled  about  in  columns 
across  our  path— beyond  us  the  sea 
was  foaming,  and  a  sentinel  or  two  in 
military  costume  might  be  described 
on  the  look-out.  The  preventive  ser« 
vice  in  which  these  persons  were  en- 
gaged was  a  curious  one  ;  it  was  lite- 
rally to  prevent  any  person  carrying 
away  any  part  of  the  sea,  unless  he 
had  proper  documents  of  authority  to 
do  so ;  for  sea  water  yields  salt,  and 
salt  res  fisci  est — nobody  sells  salt  or 
gunpowder  but  the  Duke.  This  sandy 
plantation  of  the  Maremma  has  been 
turned  to  excellent  account,  and  fur- 
nishes much  wealth  to  Pisa;  it  is 
stocked  with  deer — 1000  head  are  an- 
nually %\lja%VA«t^<i»\S^\.>iBAH««NA^^ 
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for  iit!l«tlop<^«  hnng  not  tnoro  thtitt  one 
.,.r. ,.  .  ,.-.  *'  ftndf    Boars  jiUo  ubouud 
(id  growfutupcmthefino 
.  .  _  ,  L  X  Aiiti  Farniit  o.iks.   The 
©ones  Are -il-.'  ■•A::. -.''■>]>_  ;  j-   :'ii^re*l 
'  the  ca^lei^,  t'M'L'y  ^f-'  i!""-<''i  for 
he  wmt4*r,  find  ia  summer  are  brought 
out  And  exposed  to  the  8UQ»  til)  tbey 
open   and  gW&  out  tbeir  little   seed 
or    nut — needed    for   the    ogro  dolct 
auce  of  the  said  boar.     At  the  roots 
'  the  trees  floiini^heA  a  Uttte  yellow 
\infjti$  Cdlli^d  a.  pinochiochi,  which  n> 
i  the  **  Piippmir  or  that  variety 
*  mushroom  which  atfcct*  the  poplar^ 
rhc»e»  and  the  **  Alorrtccht,*  which 
ftbound  at  the  foot  of  the  farnia,  are 
^•old  in  groat  quantities  towiirds  au- 
tumn in  the   Pisan  market.      There 
wa«  a  smart  bree;ce»  aa  we  have  hinted. 


whon  we  etitcretl  the  royal  pre*<frvea 
and  a  considur^ibie  duster  took  place 
aujungst  the  timber  ill  coiiHeiiuetiee— 
the  frailer  iu habitants  of  the  wood 
were  tihaken  sorely,  and  all  were  put 
upon  their  metal.  We  fell  quite  ^orry 
for  a  row  of  young  acaciai^  as  we 
watched  tbeir  agitated  movements^ 
and  their  An^outeme  screw  curia  all 
loo^e  about  their  shouldera.  The 
aspens  were  hysterioal  ;  the  cataipe 
rattled  his  long  pod»»  lilt©  casUntfist  to 
promote  the  dance  ;  the  dark  olife 
sighed  at  beiu^  obliged  to  part  with 
his  unripe  berry  ;  tbe  ilex  and  the  oak 
dropped  their  acorns  in  silent  displea- 
sure ;  and  every  now  and  then  an  im« 
mature  pine  cowc,  full  of  turpentine, 
and  /teavy  a*  a  cricket  ball,  fell  thun- 
dering at  our  feet. 


MosEtTM. 


This  is  4  small,  but  a  most  tnterestiiig 

f*  Every  glasj-case  conveys  an  epi » 

e— ^astoi^ — in  natural  history.  The 

Js  aro  admirably  disponed,  uud  the 

jfhl  of  them  an  ornithological  treat. 

lad  the  present  celebrated  profe&aur, 

ri«  had  the  fixing  of  each»  he  could 

carcely  have  given  ^a  greater  felicity 

"attitude  to  all,  without  giving  one 

Jso  *♦  poao  '*  to  any  of  them.     There 

\  the  mother  quail,  fat  and  freckled, 

:$!    with    all    her    little 

{\%  before*  around,  up- 

't    her   belly,  and 

(1>  a  beautiful  little 

i.iLM  VM-  •    ..;.i..r  down. 

Phere  was  a  poor  '  porchcHi 

fi  tree,  and  then*:;  ., .aig  a  vil- 

ftnuus  marten  on  another,  where  her 
t-t  lay  unprotected^  with  his 
snout  within  ouo  inch  of 
i>raod,  Ttie  poor  bird  is  in 
ft  and  cKnuot  fail  to  i^xcite  the 
ithy  of  all  who  behold  her. 
latfty  A  sigh  has  »ho  doubtless  extort- 
1  ffora  young  motlters.  A  crowd  of 
peckled  starlings  draw  off  our  atten- 
\  to  »eo  what  they  may  be  abont. 
ihould  >ay,  at  this  dis^tiince,  by 
viog  their  position,  that  they  are 
oularly  happj  ;  but  they  are  at 
f  work  as  we  get  near,  picking 
(he  narcf  of  a  goat's  head  the 
clean  (irogeoy  of  the  blowfly,  over 
—  '  ''  ■•-  'TTstiuctSp  their 
(  swarms.  An 
-v,,*.T.  -.-v.i,:,  ;.^^vioat«d  to  the 
Ao  aud»olotia  bird  Ims  emrried 


otTooe  of  her  brood ;  It  i«  writhing  on 
her  bill ;  and  she  who  has  been  the 
parent  of  a  thousand  such,  will  ere 
long  sit  like  Niobe  over  her  slaught- 
ered brood  I  From  the  starling  we 
turn  to  a  pond  of  frogs.  They  are 
the  commou  frog»  destined  for  fricat- 
5ee,  as  a  printed  notice  informs  the 
uninitiated,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
suspicious  of  our  observing  them,  with 
that  very  recollection  in  our  heads ; 
those  of  them  fairly  in  the  water  take 
care  to  kev^p  all  but  their  hL*;ids  below, 
while  others  lurk  under  the  leaf  of  the 
water  lily*  A  marvellous  reprecieu* 
tation  is  before  os  of  a  frogV  soiree 
about  hay-time.  Some  seem  leg-weary 
with  the  length  of  way  they  have 
come  ;  and,  conscious  of  having  con- 
tracted some  soils,  are  about  to  wash 
themselves  before  the  music  begins. 
One  idle  fellow,  who  haa  been  bathing 
all  day,  stretches  out  bis  lazy  length 
00  a  bit  of  wood,  and  Hoats  in  luxury 
on  the  pond,  io  which  attitude  his  hind 
qu:irter»  look  particularly  fat  and  in- 
viting ;  he  sees  you  think  so,  and  in 
another  moment  will  be  dowD  head- 
foremost, and  out  of  danger.  After 
a  few  minutes,  as  we  stand  graxing  on 
them,  our  friends  the  frogs  have  taken 
confidence,  and  opine  that  we  do  not 
tntendp  pro  hac  vicCf  to  molest  them  ; 
a  whole  population,  that  bad  at  first 
escaped  our  observation,  now  come  in 
view.  One  sprawls  with  another  on 
bis  bark ;  two  or  tkree  are  blowing 
out  their  bmscimUors  ;  a  third  ia  trying 
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a  sort  of  mesmerism  on  the  body  of  a 
joung  slugi  makiDg  passes  with  his 
tODgue»  wad  staring  her  out  of  coud- 
tenauce  with  goggle  eyes.  If  he  fail 
to  fascinate  like  other  magnetisers,  he 
will  take  substantial  revenge,  and  eat 
up  his  victim.  Now,  is  that  diapha- 
nous medium,  on  which,  or  in  which, 
all  this  is  transacted,  reidly  not  water  ? 
To  resolve  this  doubt,  and  at  the 
danger  of  ud perching  a  thrush,  who  is 
watching  the  froggery  from  a  thorn, 
we  lift  the  apparatus  upside  down, 
and  lo  1  the  seemingly  liquid  medium 
if  as  solid  as  rock-crystal  I  Let  those 
who  would  see  how  amiable  a  hedge- 
hog can  look^  when  she  is  a  mother^ 
peep  under  a  neighbouring  cover; 
the  little  dears,  for  whom  she  has 
made  the  sacrifice  of  coming  here  to 
exhibit,  are  all  round  her,  and  as 
prickly  as  herself — one  is  still  coiled 
up  asleep,  another  on  his  back  is  just 
opening  his  eyes  to  unroll  himself  for 
the  day.  Such  a  prickly  progeny 
must  make  suckling  one*s  own  any 
thing  but  pleasant.  A  little  camel, 
white  and  woolly,  stands,  in  three 
months*  helplessness,  on  a  shelf.  She 
came  from  the  Pisan  farm.  The 
young  camel  is  always  thus  white. 
The  miniature  wonders  of  else  invi- 
sible botany  are  here  displayed  on  a 
scale  such  as  Mirbel  and  his  micro- 
scope make  them  out ;  but  wax  will 
change  colour,  and  a  wax  mushroom, 
however  correct  the  likeness  may  be 
at  first,  soon  changes  to  a  toadstool 
hue.  This,  indeed,  happens  not  only 
to  mushrooms,  to  fruits,  and  to  flowers 
in  wax,  but,  alas  1  to  ladies'  busts.  Our 
own  artist  in  Paris  told  us,  and  as  all 
may  see,  he  never  would  have  his 
Psyche  done  again.  He  would  leave 
her,  he  said,  to  turn  round  in  his  win- 
dow as  at  first,  and  never  forget  to 
wind  her  up ;  she  should  always  be 
ooiffee  in  the  last  mode ;  but  as  to  her 
complexion^  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  indifferent  about  that,  for  he  had 
always  had  her  three  times  painted 
and  restored  by  the  modeller,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  this  expense,  he 
did  not  believe  she  had  ever  brought 
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him  a  new  customer.  A  branch  of 
the  oleander  in  flower  bears  a  specimen 
of  that  beautiful  sphinx,  the  nerea, 
whose  escutcheon  is  a  death*s  head. 
She  sits  there  as  if  proposing  to  all  who 
psss,  (her  empty  crysalis  lying  be- 
low,) the  riddle  of  her  birth  1  She 
had  entered  that  fragile  receptacle  a 
lengthy  many -footed  voracious  cater- 
pilUur ;  who  could  expect  her  to  ap- 
pear to  the  world  in  her  present  cha- 
racter of  a  feathered  hexapod,  of 
exquisite  symmetry,  with  an  apparatus 
no  longer  suited  for  chewing  cabbage 
(which  her  reformed  taste  now  repu- 
diates.) but  a  spiral  tube  expressly  d<»- 
stined  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  netta" 
rium  f  Behind  her,  you  have  a  speci- 
men of  the  imperfect  insect  that  knows 
not  of  any  beyond  the  caterpillar 
state,  or  dreams  of  higher  destiny  than 
that  in  which  he  died.  Ye  lovers  of 
boar-hunting  on  old  sarcophagi,  ye 
amateurs  who  would  give  much  to 
possess  a  genuine  Sckneidett  look  to 
the  drama  enacted  here  I  Does  not 
the  tusked  old  sow  look  as  if  she  would 
instantly  break  cover  and  be  at  you# 
and  bring  her  enemies  the  dogs 
through  the  shattered  glass  ?  There 
she  stands  magnificently  at  bay,  and 
looks  in  her  erect  attitude  like  those 
heroes  in  the  Famese,  who  see  Me- 
dusa*s  head,  and  as  they  look,  are 
hardening  into  stone.  A  huge  point 
from  a  snapt  spear  is  buried  in  her 
back  ;  one  dog  is  hanging  to  her  ear, 
and  another,  disemboweled,  is  dying 
under  her  belly.  There  she  stands  I 
These  and  similar  groups  make  us 
careless  to  look  at  an  immense  aviary, 
that,  without  uttering  a  note,  is  sing- 
ing around  us ;  or  at  the  monkeys, 
who  grin,  or  swing  suspended  by  their 
coiled  tails,  for  their  own  pleasure;  or- 
at  those  great  birds,  who  fill  whole 
presses  with  their  grotesque  forms, 
curlv  to  tlie  rump,  and  with  legs  as 
thick  as  a  donkey's.  It  is  altogether 
a  fine  collection.  We  would  stay 
longer,  but  there  is  the  botanic  garden 
to  be  visited,  and  we  are  to-morrow 
to  reach  Florence,  by  an  inexorable 
engagement  with  a  vetturino. 


Botanical  Gaeoen. 


The  pride  of  this  garden  is  English 
—its  three  principal  trees  came  from 
London,  and  were  planted  here  half  a 
century  ago — viz.,  a  oedar  of  Lebanon, 


surpassed,  however,  by  the  one  at 
Paris,  an  oriental  willow  of  unex- 
ampled luxurianoft^va&Xn^Mk^^^^i^AS^ 
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hearts*  content^  and  cover  many 
perches  of  ground.  The  oaks  make 
a  family  tryst  of  it :  there  is  the 
Quercus  rotundifulia  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin,  and  famous  food  for  cattle^  the 
Ilex  oak,  and  the  Farnia,  (Quercus 
cerus,)  the  Balotta  oak,  furnishing 
&  sweet  acorn  equal  to  the  chestnut  in 
flavour,  and  our  own  Quercus  robur, 
on  whose  leaves  Gaetano  Mazoni. 
"a  dyer  of  Leghorn,  lately  turned  out 
a  colony  of  cocci  to  pasture  in  the 
Maremma ;  there  they  multiplied,  and 
acquired  an  exceedingly  fine  colour ; 
the  great  show  carpet  of  St  Peter's 
teas  dyed  in  one  pound  of  these  very 
dried  insects,  and  with  the  most^bril- 
liant  success.  The  tobacco  plant  was 
not  afraid  to  show  his  face  here, 
despite  antinicotian  tariffs  and  Tuscan 
despotism,  blooming  in  every  variety 
in  broad  leaves,  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
besides  a  little  pigmy  kind  that  is 
more  flower  than  leaf.  We  saw  the 
coffee  tree,  that  carries  its  berry  under 
its  arm,  and  the  Ficus  elaslicus  was 
made  to  yield  a  small  quantity  of  its 
milky  caoutchouc ;  a  Laurus  cam- 
plwrcB  yielded  us  evidence  of  that 
substance  concealed  within  its  leaves. 
The  Mimosa  pudica  did  not  escape 
our  notice ;  we  touched  her  trembling 
leaves,  and  they  closed  on  their 
drooping  stems — a  little  red  flower 
{Portulacca  Gilesi)  set,  on  similar 
provocation,  all  its  yellow  anthers  in 
motion,  as  if  they  had  been  its  antennae ; 
nor  were  the  sensibilities  of  the  Cac- 
ius  opunticB  more  obtuse — the  Acarus 
calamus,  whose  soaked  root  gives  its 
bitter  principle  to  **  vermuth,**  grew 
in  a  small  tank,  amidst  other  aquatic 
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plants.  The  ebony  tree  {Diospyrosy, 
which  we  had  seen  in  blossom  at 
Padua  (in  May)  was  now  ripe,  and 
yielded  its  sweet  but  astringent  fruit, 
in  appearance  vastly  similar  to  the 
scorice  apple.  The  new  wood  of  this 
tree  is  white,  like  other  wood ;  it  is 
only  the  old  wood  or  **  anima"  of  the 
plant,  that  is  black,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  ebony.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  medicinal  plants  of  this  garden, 
henbane,  and  hemlock,  and  stramoni- 
um, and  Elaterium  (luffa)  with  pods 
as  big  as  cucumbers,  Alropa  belladon- 
na in  her  pink  bonnet,  and  all  the 
poisons !  We  saw  the  beautiful  Musa 
paradisaica,  the  Banana  tree,  which  is 
always  cribbed  down  to  a  glass  room 
of  twenty  feet,  and  breaking  its  neck 
against  the  windows — melancholy  it 
looks !  and  always  reminds  us  of  our 
old  acquaintance  the  elephant  in  Ex- 
eter *  Change  ;  its  bark  shows  the 
celiular  arrangement  of  growth  which 
IS  common  to  other  plants,  where, 
however,  the  microscope  is  generally 
required  to  make  it  visible  ;  it  jrielcb 
a  strong  smell  of  cucumber  when  cut 
across.  We  saw  much  that  we  shall 
like  to  see  again  and  again,  and 
amongst  these  particularly,  the  Japan 
medlar  {Mespltu  Japonicus),  which 
we  had  tasted  ripe,  and  an  excellent 
fruit  it  is,  at  Genoa,  in  the  month  of 
May;  and  which  we  found  in  most 
fragrant  blossoming  here  in  September! 
So  that  this  extraordinary  tree  either 
brings  with  it  a  new  code  for  regula- 
ting the  growth  of  vegetables  from 
Japan,  or  makes  to  itself  an  unsocial 
sj^stem  here* 


Florence  Museum. 


Our  arm  has  been  seized  by  the 
youngest  (not  very  young)  of  two 
Florentine  females  (not  very  hand- 
some) who  have  just  entered  the  wax 
gallery,  and,  unable  to  read  what  is 
written  over  a  fuotus  of  twelve  days* 
old,  have  requested  us  to  interpret. 
We  do  so;  she  clasps  her  hands  in 
ecstasy,  and  asks  about  the  next.  It 
is  a  wax  accouchee,  deposited  upon  an 
ornamented  couch,  and  provokes  the 
exclamation,  **  Ah  che  bella  Donna !" 
as  if  they  were  looking  at  Titian's 
Venus  in  the  Tribune.  At  length 
we  are  obliged  to  turn  off  abruptly 
^m  the  two  fair  ones^  under  pain  of 


not  seeing  any  thing  but  what  might 
move  their  curiosity.  After  passing 
through  a  suite  of  rooms,  devoted  se- 
verally to  bones,  muscles,  joints, 
nerves  and  viscera,  besides  much  com- 
parative anatomy,  where  the  huge 
elephant  and  well -riveted  giraffe 
stand  stiffen  their  wooden  foot-boards, 
in  a  grove  of  antlers  and  horns» 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  whales* 
vertebrae,  and  huge  fragments  of  pot- 
ted mammoth  and  shark's  jaws,  over 
our  head,  and  hyenas  grinning  at  us 
under  the  table,  we  enter  the  insect 
compartment,  which  was  what  we  came 
to  see ;  where  our  friend  Dr  Passerini 
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is  wiuting  to  receive  us*  aDd  where 
we  are  sore  of  beguiling  away  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  hour.  Dr 
Passerin*^  b  a  very  intelligent  and 
amiable  person,  who  began  to  love 
insects  while  a  boy,  and  now  follows 
up  his  passion  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity in  specticles.  Placed  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  midst  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
sticks  true  ^o  nature,  and  prefers  the 
"  lo "  or  "  Vanissa"  of  God's  own 
colouring^  to  all  the  Titians  of  the 
gallery  !  His  own  coat  may  be  some- 
what seedy,  for  it  is  not  on  his  own 
dress  that  he  spends  his  money  ;  but 
his  butterflies  are  select,  and  their 
pelisses  are  without  speck  I  He  is 
liberal,  like  all  men  of  science,  and 
integtr  vita scclerisgue purtis,  which  all 
collectors  are  not.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  who  would  cheat  a  brother  ento« 
mologist  in  a  transaction  about  a  lori" 
gtcom,  or  would  glue  legs,  not  his 
own,  into  a  cetonia,  Alas  I  we  have 
known  gentry  of  this  sort,  (Paris 
abounds  in  them,)  whom  we  would 
not  leave  in  a  room  alone  with  a  good 
insect  for  something !  who  call  them* 
selves  naturalists  by  profession,  and 
hang  out  a  glass  frame  full  of  beetles, 
by  way  of  signboard  to  their  premises, 
where  they  sit  reducing  dislocations, 
splicing  antennse,  and  labelling  speci- 
mens for  young  beginners,  to  be  sold 
very  dear,  and  with  apparent  reluc- 
tance! The  insects  at  the  museum 
were  not,  perhaps,  in  good  preserva- 
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tion  ;  but  it  was  vastly  interesting  to 
look  at  an  old  collection,  as  left  by 
Geo£Prey,  Fabricius,  and  Latreille,  and 
with  the  old  names  —  a  collection 
formed  before  man  looked  too  cu- 
riously for  minute  differences,  or 
sought  to  distinguish  an  insect  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves.  Here 
we  saw,  with  no  ordinary  interest,  a 
specimen  of  that  small  and  by  no 
means  rare  or  very  brilliant  insect, 
the  Ntcrobium  ruficol/e,  which  saved 
the  life  of  the  celebrated  Latreille* 
In  prison  daring  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  daily  expecting  to  be  led  to  exe- 
cution, one  of  these  little  creatures 
appeared  one  morning  at  his  window. 
It  was  then  a,  new  insect.  He  secured 
and  sent  the  captive  to  one  of  the  Di^ 
rectory,  whom  he  knew  to  be  fund  of 
entomology.  The  present  propitiated 
the  man  in  power,  who  could  not  let » 
brother  entomologist  go  to  the  scaffold, 
and  interceded  effectually  for  his  pre- 
servation. Well  might  the  periled 
man,  in  gratitude  to  the  small  crea« 
ture  for  his  deliverance,  express  his 
obligation  in  the  universal  language 
of  science — *'  Insectum  mihi  carissi- 
muml  illis  enim  infelicissimis  tempo- 
ribus,  qui  bus  calamitatum  omnium 
pondere  obruta  Gallia  trepidaute 
gemebat,  amicissimis  auxiliantibus 
Bory  St  Vincent,  Dargelas,  Burdiga- 
lensibus,  (posteriori  max  i me,)  hoc 
aninialcutum  mihi  Ubertatis  saiutisqu^.. 
occasio  miranda  tvasit.V 


The  Biaos. 


We  enter  this  vast  noiseless  aviary, 
where  a  thousand  birds  are  spell- 
bound into  silence  I  thero  they  stood, 
the  mother  birds  looking  affectionately 
off  their  perches  on  the  mossy  cradles 
where  the  callow  brood  reposed,  each 
name  upon  each  nest  I  The  family 
of  the  "  Passeres  **  was  there  in  great 
muster,  with  all  their  distant  foreign 
relations  ;  but  no  chirping  being  per- 
mitted, each  cock  stood  stiffly  by  his 
dame,  their  beaks,  like  the  faces  of 
partners  misallied  in  a  quadrille,  look- 
ing from  off  each  other  into  the  centre 
of  the  room.  Amongst  this  division 
we  note  all  the  numerous  small  birds, 
which  constitute  the  chief  gamr  in  an 
Italian  market,  and  all  the  finches,  and 
they  are  few,  of  the  Italian  grove. 
But  we  had  all  the  fine  foreigners  of 
the  tropics  to  keep  them  company. 
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There  were  the  sylvce,  in  their  yellow 
pelisses  ;  the  trochUus,  or  humming- 
bird, in  his  brilliant  &hot  red  and  green 
waistcoat  ;  tho  asreba,  that  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  steeped  in  liquid 
lapis-lazuli,  and  many  others,  blazed 
away,  or  shone  the  despair  even  of 
Venetian  colouring,  on  tho  sun-lilu- 
mined  panes  of  an  old  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. Amongst  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  we  stop  to  salute  a  gallant  cock, 
the  Hector  of  the  group,  who  shines 
in  glossy  green   armour,  and  has  a 

Elume^of  burnished  feathers  topping 
is  erect  crest ;  whatever  his  country, 
Greek  or  Barbarian,  well  he  de^ierves 
his  Homeric  name  of  "  Lophophorus 
refulgens  T*  Next  came  the  graliipidet,. 
those  birds  on  "  stilts,**  indebted  per- 
haps to  Plautus  for  the  naccLK^  <v:>^w^ 
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eurionslj  attitadinSziiig  on  one  leg,  or 
poisiBff  their  high-titled  personages, 
^t^plimbi  OB  both  sides  at  once  |  tlie 
ostrieh's  leathery  thighs  were  there 
trolling  over  her  eggs;  and  the 
« Ibb/*  dressed  out  like  a  ^  cardinal  *" 
in  scarlet;  and  those  saiicjr  **b6C9 
reirotuses  **  birds,  the  **  recnmrostra*** 
turning  up  their  long  bills  as  thejr 
looked  at  youl  In  passing  out  of 
this  aviary  into  the  darker  room,  where 
solitary  eagles    confront   keen -eyed 
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kites,  and  the  homed  owl  sits  in  her 
spectacles  blinking  at  the  hooded 
my-eyed  Tulture,  our  attention  is 
forcibly  arrested  by  that  uncpmmonly 
silly  fellow,  the  goose,  with  his  name 
distinctly  written  on  his  green  goose- 
berry iris,  and  a  printed  notice  round 
his  neck,  drawing  himself  up  and  look^ 
ing  half-pleased  half-sulky,  like  a  fool# 
who  does  not  know  why  you  stare  at 
him,  but  hopes  it  may  be  a  tribute  of 
your  respect  to  his  superior  parts. 


SffAKB-RoOM. 


Conflned  here  rather  by  foicituUion 
than  design,  we  look  around  and  see 
colossal  boas  rolled  upon  themselves,  in 
the  absence  of  any  object  to  implicate 
within  their  immense  folds ;  their  last 
cast  skin  is  folded  up  carefully  and 
beside  them:  vipers  are  here  open- 
mouthed,  with  their  lancets  ready  for 
instant  innoculation :  and  the  snake, 
in  whose  tail  nature  places  the  rattle, 
to  warn  you,  as  some  will  have  it,  of 
the  danger  of  his  head  I  Small  wiry 
ophidians,  rising  perpendicularly,  like 
figurantes,  on  the  very  tip- toe  or  their 
iaili  stiff  as  corkscrews,  and  looking 
implike  through  their  small  round  eyes! 
The  ''coluber  ssstivus,**  that  gave 
you  no  pleasant  recollections  of  sum- 
mer, showed  his  many  spotted  coils ; 
while  freckled  and  specked  bocealt  of 


poisonous  reptiles,  less  known  than 
these,  filled  all  the  glass  cupboards 
around.  The  **  amphisbssna,*'  that 
does  not  know  his  head  from  his  tail, 
was  there;  and  lixards,  who,  no  doubt 
in  consideration  that  they  frequently 
lose  that  appendage,  have  been  fur- 
nished by  nature,  in  a  provident 
fk«ak,  with  one  th^t  was  bifurcated. 
The  cameleon,  no  longer  not  knowing 
what  hue  to  assume  next,  is  immutably 
bleached  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  and  the 
wide- mouthed  batrachii^  blown  out 
and  glazed,  are  fixed  half  erect  on  their 
bandy  legs,  or  swim  in  large  jars  of 
white  brandy. 

These  are  but  slight  glimpses  of 
the  abounding  interest  of  those  collec- 
tions, concerning  which  it  were  beside 
our  purpose  at  present  to  say  more. 
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erest  from  Us  being  rangetl  under 
btufivs^  and   eitiribiting  tl)e  aiianl 
comiexton  between  the  "delusions" 
:ind  the  babiis  of  ibe  age.     Thus  a 
>r  inlcllcclUitl  view  of  the  six- 
.  i  century  nught  i^ive  tlio  history 

l^f  the  Fountain  of  Vouth,  which  so 
r^nany  adventurers  went  to  seek  in  ihe 
South  Seo^^  and  the  dreams  of  Eldo- 
rado, eminently  the  result  of  the  ro- 
intic  nod  adventurous  age  of  Eliza- 
ith.  Ascending  still  higher,  the 
eenth  mfgbt  giio  the  history  of  the 
biIoaoi>lier's  Stone,  and  the  Elixir 
Iminurc^tlity,  The  fourteenth  the 
age  of  A$trol<»gy*  The  thirteenth  the 
fgriune-tclling  and  juggling  of  the 
wandering  min.nrcls  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  twelfth  the  papal  assump- 
tion of  universal  temporal  power^  as 
cunuu»  a  delusion  as  any  in  the  annaU 
of  human  craft.  The  tenth,  ninth, 
and  eighth,  might  exhibit  the  con- 
nexion of  relic  worship,  of  legend?^ 
and  spiritual  terrors,  with  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  |>oople*  Thus  going  back  to 
the  Gothic  invasions,  and  those  wild 
and  often  terrible  superstitions  coo* 
nected  with  their  worship  in  the  forests 
and  deserts  of  the  norths  The  fourth 
and  third  centuries  might  give  a  va- 
luable  view  of  those  stern  superstitions 
of  the  Egyptian  anchorite?,  which 
spread  so  rapidly  through  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  formed  the  ground- 
ffork  of  the  whole  conventual  system 
of  later  limes. 

Or,  returning  towards  our  own 
period,  there  would  be  ample  materials 
for  curious  and  interesting  narrativet 
in  the  mirMcles  of  the  Abbe  Ptiris  in 
the  eightieenth  century, in  the  divining 
rod*  and  iii  the  raesraerism  of  France, 
andthetlliiminaiism  of  Germany.  The 
ftiiracle*  of  Prince  Hohcnlohe  are  the 
only  contribution  which  Ihe  nineteenth 
century  is  yet  prep ired  to  add  to  such 
i  'f\\      But   the   horrors   and 

of  the  French  Uu volution 
c*«v.  n fw  ^u  large  a  space  of  the  Euro* 
pean  mind  within  our  memory,  that 
humitn  vice  or  folly  has  scarctdy  been 
able  yet  to  find  a  spot  to  pitch  its  tent 
pon.  But  our  age  will  not  he  with« 
lit  its  share.  Sonic  now  extravagiinee 
run  away  with  the  common  un- 
■  j;  of  man,  and  whether  it 
or  puscyism,  revolution  or 
ml  of  flying,  tcetoidli^i  or  pro- 
_  cts  for  living  on  sawdutt,  and  ex- 
tracting   champagne  otit    of   ditch- 
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water,  the  world  will  not  he  left  with- 
out its  legacy  of  delusion  for  the  laugh 
atid  for  the  rivalry  of  posterity. 

W©  come  to  the  moneyed  delusion  ; 
the  niost  showy  piece  of  financial 
charlatanism  on  record. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Everyiodividual  who  has  money, 
is  marked  as  the  natural  object  of 
swindlers.  Every  nation  which  ha? 
money,  becomes  eqnally  the  natural 
object  of  conspirators  against  itf 
purse.  The  cause  and  the  consequence 
go  together,  by  a  strict  necessity. 
Such  things  never  happen  in  poor 
countries.     As  Audi  bras  remarks — 

**  No  Jtrsntt  e'er  took  in  hand 
To  build  a  church  In  t>arTeii  land. 
Nor  ever  thought  It  worth  his  wKil» 
A  Iluai  or  Swedo  to  reconcile.** 

France,  though  never  equaling  the 
wealth  of  England,  at  lea«t  during 
the  lost  two  centuries,  has  always 
been  an  opulent  kingdom.  Its  ferti* 
lity,  ltd  favourable  tlimiite,  and  the 
frugal  habits  of  its  )»eople,  have  al* 
ways  m'diie  it  recover  with  singular 
ease  from  tfie  poverty  produced  b^ 
its  rebellions  and  wars,  liut  this  easy 
recovery  has  been  attended  with  pe- 
culiar dangers.  Its  despotic  mon- 
archs,  tiudiug  wealth  pouring  sponta- 
neously into  their  hands,  have  often 
been  tempted  to  waste  it  in  desperate 
invasions  of  Europe,  or  on  pro^igate 
corruptions  of  manners  at  home. 
From  the  time  of  Francis  I.  to  that 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  alternation  of  par- 
simonious with  proiligate  princes,  had 
exhibited  alternately  the  power  of 
France  to  restore  itself,  and  the  power 
of  the  throne  to  exhaust  tho  public 
prosncfity.  But  (he  death  of  Loub 
XlV,  was  a  crisis  in  public  alfairs* 
No  king  of  France  had  so  much  em- 
bodied in  his  own  character  the  spirit 
of  tile  nation.  He  was  generous, 
splendid,  aspiring,  and  bold,  but  this 
was  the  bright  side  of  the  mcdah  Ho 
could  be  selfish,  pitiful,  insidious^  and 
wasteful.  This  last  quality  was  ulti- 
mately ffU  by  his  people  to  threaten 
France  with  ruin.  The  enormous  eX" 
penses  of  his  wars,  and  the  scandal- 
ous prodigality  of  his  court,  had  long 
threatened  Franco  with  bankruptcy  ; 
and  at  his  death  in  17 1  >,  the  cry  aroto 
that  the  kingdom  was  ruined.  Still 
the  expenditure  was  below  the  re- 
venue, the  former  being  but  142  mil- 
lions of  livres^  white  the  latter  was 
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145,  thus  leaving  three  millions  of 
surplus.  But  then  there  was  a  debt 
of  3000  millions,  for  which  this  sur- 
plus was  the  onlj  sum  provided  to 
discharge  the  interest  The  'Duke  of 
Orleans^  who  was  appointed  regent 
-during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.« 
then  only  seventeen  years  old,  as- 
sumed the  power  of  the  throne,  with 
no  other  faculties  for  its  guidance 
than  a  great  deal  of  wit,  a  great  deiJ 
of  gayety,  and  a  passion  for  pleasure 
astonishing  even  to  the  French  them- 
selves. 

We  have  already  observed,  that 
**  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  ;**  and  the  condition  of  France, 
the  king,  and  the  finances,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XV L,  has  the  strongest 
imaginable  similitude  to  that  of  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  regency. 
The  remedy  for  the  evil  in  both  in- 
stances was  also  the  same ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  government  from 
the  responsibilities  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy, the  calling  of  the  States- 
General  was  advised.  But  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  French  monarchy  was 
destined  to  the  delay  of  nearly  a 
century.  The  Due  de  Noailles,  a 
man  of  penetration,  and  wise  be- 
yond his  time,  resisted  the  revival  of 
a  power  so  undefined,  and  suggested 
the  hazards  of  popular  legislation  so 
powerfully,  that  the  regent,  shrewd 
with  all  his  dissoluteness,  shrank 
from  the  experiment,  and  put  off 
a  day  which  might  thereby  have 
anticipated  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

But  money  must  be  found  to  pay 
the  public  creditor ;  and  the  first  ex- 
pedient showed  at  once  the  dishonesty 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  French  finan- 
ciers. The  coinage  was  called  in,  and 
a  new  coinage  issued  to  the  holders, 
at  a  depreciation  of  one-fifth.  By 
this  operation,  a  sudden  gain  was 
made  of  twenty-two  millions  of  livres. 
But  every  holder  of  1000  livres  was 
cheated  of  200.  This  was  of  course 
Instantly  felt  in  the  price  of  eorn,  and 
commodities  of  all  Kinds,  as  also  in 
the  exchanges;  and  on  the  whole, 
France  probably  lost  ten  times  the 
amount  which  the  minister  gained; 
but  the  immediate  evil  was  lightened, 
and  the  fraud  was  forgotten. 

The  Government  having  fallen  in 
popular  estimation  by  cheating  the 
people^  now  made  an  attempt  to  re- 


cover popularity,  by  giving  up  its 
servants  to  public  vengeance.  The 
farmers-general  had  long  been  an  ob- 
noxious class ;  contracting  for  the  re- 
ceipt  of  the  revenues,  they  were  na- 
turally tempted  to  deal  severely  with 
reluctant  payers  of  taxes.  Obloqay 
naturally  directed  itself  against  them, 
and  their  employment,  unpopular  from 
its  circumstances,  was  pronounced  to 
involve  every  subtlety  of  chicane,  and 
every  atrocity  of  oppression.  Somo 
of  them  had  grown  immensely  rich, 
and  might  justly  be  suspected  of  fraud, 
but  the  Government  fell  with  indiscri- 
minate violence  upon  them  all.  Wo 
see  in  this  act,  how  closely  the  Revo- 
lution of  17c)9  copied  the  regency. 
The  iniquitous  decree  which  fiung  all 
the  bankers  and  moneyed  men  of  Parb 
and  the  provinces  into  dungeons, 
within  our  memory,  was  only  a 
repetition,  though  on  a  more  sweep- 
ing scale,  of  the  persecution  which 
assuled  the  moneyed  men  of  almost  a 
century  before.  Informers  were  en- 
couraged to  give  evidence  aeainst 
them,  by  the  promise  of  a  fifth  of  their 
fines.  A  tenth  of  all  their  goods  dis» 
covered  was  given  to  the  discoverers. 
The  innkeepers  were  commanded  to 
refuse  horses  to  them,  when  in  their 
fright  they  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  France.  As  they  were  actually 
the  collectors  of  the  whole  revenue, 
and  of  course  employed  a  vast  number 
of  subordinate  officers,  all  those  ofil- 
cers  sharing  the  same  odium  were* ex- 
posed to  the  same  punishment.  The 
Bastile  was  crowded  with  the  princi- 
pals, theprovinctal  prisons  were  equally 
crowded  with  their  dependents.  The 
fortunate  distinction  between  this  pe- 
riod and  that  of  the  Revolution  was, 
that  the  populace  were  not  yet  the 
executioners  of  the  law ;  and  out  of 
their  whole  number,  but  one,  Samuel 
Bernard,  a  farmer-general,  was  put  to 
death.  He  was  so  opulent,  that  he 
was  able  to  offer  six  millions  of  livres 
for  his  life.  But  he  must  have  been 
remarkable  for  oppression  or  atrocity 
of  some  kind ;  for,  tempting  as  tho 
offer  was  to  a  prodigal  court,  it  dared 
not  remit  his  sentence.  The  remain- 
ing criminals,  if  such  they  were,  ex- 
piated their  offences  in  the  pillory,  the 
galleys,  or  the  dungeon.  But  the 
hint  of  fine,  perhaps  adopted  from  the 
offer  of  the  unfortunate  farmer-gene- 
ral, b«oame  w^uT^i^i^va.^^"^^- 
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of  the  rich,  whatever  it  might  he.  was 
atoned  for  hy  a  sum  of  money ;  and  hj 
this  single  contrivance^  the  government 
squeez^  out  of  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue  not  less  than  180  millions  of 
liyres.  Nothing  could  be  more 
popi^ar  than  this  mode  of  raising 
money ;   for  it  at   once  spared  the 

Swkets  of  the  people,  and  punished 
emostunpopularclass  in  France.  But 
the  use  of  this  enormous  sum  was  the 
reverse  of  popular.  The  regent  was 
notoriously  the  most  profligate  indi- 
vidual in  the  most  profligate  countnr 
of  Europe.  Prodigality  and  profli- 
gacy are  twins  in  every  country.  A 
hundred  millions  of  this  money  were 
lavished  no  one  could  tell  how,  unless 
it  was  in  extravagant  largesses  to  the 
companions  of  the  regent's  pleasured, 
or  in  personal  excess.  The  example 
of  the  court,  always  contagious,  pro- 
duced corruption  in  everv  act,  and 
every  organ  of  the  state,  ft  produced 
corruption  even  in  the  infliction  of  the 
penalties.  Fines  were  sold,  even  he- 
tore  they  were  raised.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  nobleman  of  the  court,  who 
came  to  one  of  those  rich  culprits,  then 
nnder  sentence  of  a  heavy  flne,  and 
offered  to  obtain  his  acquittance  for  a 
bribe  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
The  answer  was,  **  You  are  too  late, 
my  lord ;  your  wife  has  been  here 
already,  and  made  a  bargain  with  me 
for  fifty  thousand.**  But  remedies  of 
this  order  were  obviously  temporary, 
and  must  end  in  general  ruin.  The 
money  disappeared  not  only  from  the 
formers-general,  but  from  every  class 
of  commerce.  The  regent  was  slowly 
roused  from  his  lethargy,  but  the  time 
was  come  when  he  could  sleep  no 
longer ;  and  when  at  last  be  opened 
his  eyes,  he  saw  the  whole  country  on 
the  eve  of  famine  and  rebellion. 

This  was  the  time  for  charlatans, 
and  the  most  complete  of  charlatans 
suddenly  appeared.  John  Law  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1671,  the  son 
of  a  goldsmith,  who  gradually  acquired 
wealth  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
an  estate,  from  which  he  was  desig- 
nated Law  of  Lauriston.  The  gold- 
smith of  his  day  was  generally  a  bank- 
er, and  young  Law  acquired  his  first 
knowledge  of  banking  m  his  father*s 
counting-house.  But  the  vivacity  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  shapeliness  of 
his  figure,  introducing  him  into  society, 
where  he  was  even  called  Beau  Law, 
Jb0  St  Jenglb  grew  weary  of  the  deskj 


and  the  death  of  his  father  in  1688, 
making  him  master  of  the  estate, 
he  set  out  for  London  and  the  world. 
In  London  his  life  was  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  great  personal 
vanity,  no  principle,  and  a  passion  for 
indulgence  of  every  kind.  Gaming 
was  the  fashionable  vice  of  the  age. 
Law  soon  becaoie  a  most  dexterous 
gamester.  But  fortune  is  proverbially 
a  coquette,  and  after  some  years  of 
remarkable  success,  suddenly  every 
thing  went  wrong  with  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  mortgage  Lauriston.  His 
gallantries,  still  more  culpable,  brought 
him  into  still  more  serious  hazard. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  duel ;  and  though 
he  escaped,  yet,  having  killed  his  ad- 
versary, he  was  tried  for  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  commuted  to  a  fine,  on  an  appli- 
cation to  the  court,  which  regarded 
his  act  only  as  manslaughter.  But, 
on  an  appeal  from  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  he  was  detained  in  prison. 
From  this  confinement  he  contrived 
to  make  his  way  to  the  continent ;  a 
reward  was  ofiered  for  hia  apprehen- 
sion, but  in  vain,  and  he  remained 
abroad,  pursuing  a  rambling,  but 
evidently  an  unprincipled  career, 
gambling  and  speculating  in  every 
country  from  Flanders  to  Hungary. 
His  ultra-dexterity  at  play  was  so  re- 
markable as  even  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  higher  powers,  and  be  was  suc- 
cessively expelled  by  the  magistracy 
from  Venice,  Genoa^  and  Paris. 

But  during  all  this  period  of  idle- 
ness, and  often  of  personal  distress. 
Law  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
his  early  life ;  and  finance,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  various  necessities  of 
the  European  states,  was  the  frequent 
study  of  a  mind,  evidently  subtle  and 
inventive  by  nature.  In  an  early 
part  of  his  exile,  he  is  said  to  have 
even  ventured  back  to  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  plan  of  a 
Scottish  Land  Bank — the  notes  issued 
by  which  were  never  to  exceed  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom. 
The  principle  of  all  Law*s  projects 
was,  *<  that  no  country  can  grow  rich 
which  limits  itself  to  a  circulation  in 

rie ;  and  that  paper  is  essential  to 
development  or  the  national  re- 
sources ;**  an  assertion  which,  in  that 
day,  and  especially  on  the  continent, 
was  looked  on  by  the  multitude  with 
unbelief  and  horror,  by  some  as  a 
brilliant  discovery,  and  by  all  as  a 
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noveltyy  iAvoWiDff  tbe  most  unlimited 
consequeDces,  whether  for  good  or 
eril.  By  the  eaation  or  timidity  of 
the  Scottish  legislature  it  was  rejected^ 
a  resolution  heiug  put  upon  the  jour- 
iials»  **  that  to  establish  any  kind  of 
paper  credit,  so  as  to  force  it  to  pass, 
was  an  improper  expedient*' 

In  France^  perhaps  so  early  as  1708» 
Law  proposed  his  plan  to  the  Finance 
Minister.  But  the  King  was  probably 
startled  at  iu  boldness,  and  got  rid  of 
it,  on  the  easy  plea  of  his  being  a 
heretic — an  objection  which  was  £ital 
in  the  most  superstitious,  yet  most 
immoral,  court  of  Europe. 

Law  was  ncTcr  able  to  remain  long 
in   one  place.      The  vocation  of  a 

gamester  is  locomotive,  and  when  he 
as  plucked  his  dupes  suflSciently  in 
one  quarter,  he  naturally  looks  for 
fresh  plunder  wherever  he  can.  He 
now  made  his  way  into  Italy  ;  but,  on 
the  road,  he  attempted  the  credulity 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  remark- 
able, and  yet  only  a  common  instance 
of  the  advantages  of  difficulty  to  sove- 
reigns as  well  as  their  inferiors,  that 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, had  been  able  princes.  The 
secret  ^eems  to  have  lain  in  the  liazard 
of  their  thrones,  placed  on  the  frontier 
of  Italy,  and  always  involved  in  the 
attacks  and  intrigues  carried  on  by 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria 
and  the  Italian  States  on  the  other. 
Savoy  was  kept  in  perpetual  peril,  of 
course  compelled  to  use  all  its  skill  to 
save  its  existence,  and  thus  the  dukes 
became  diplomatists  and  warriors 
malgre.  The  general  quietude  of 
Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury relaxed  the  fears  of  the  Piedmon- 
taise  Government,  and  probably  re- 
laxed the  activity  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  certain,  than  that  when  Napo- 
leon, at  the  head  of  his  ragged  repub- 
licans, dashed  into  the  duchy,  he 
swept  every  thing  before  him,  as  the 
horse's  tail  sweeps  flies.  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  the  strongest  countries  in 
Europe,  a  continued  fortress  of  moun- 
tain, torrent,  and  precipice,  was  over- 
run as  if  it  had  been  a  sheepfold — 
king,  court,  and  all,  were  hurried  off 
as  if  the  French  army  had  been  an 
inundation,  and  the  Piedmontaise 
royalty  stubble  floating  on  its  surface. 
The  mountaineer  army  was  beaten  by 
the  rabble  of  the  French  cities,  and 
the  monarcb  was  glad  to  make  \&a 


escape  to  the  last  remnant  of  his  do- 
minions, and  be  king  over  the  melan- 
choly soil  and  half  savages  of  Sar- 


Law  proposed  to  the  Duke  to  esta- 
blish a  land  bank.  But  Victor  Ama- 
deiu  laughed  at  the  charlatan,  and 
pleasantly  told  him  that  he  was  too 
poor  a  sovereign  to  afford  to  be  ruined, 
mth  equal  keenness  he  recommended 
him  to  try  the  French  again,  for  there 
"novelty  was  every  thing.**  The 
advice,  however,  given  in  jest,  was 
adopted  in  earnest ;  and  no  sooner 
was  Louis  XIY.  dead,  than  Law  flew 
back  to  Parb,  and  the  year  1715  saw 
him  make  his  debut  under  the  auspices 
of  sovereignty  itself. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Regent  have 
been  already  stated.  Law  offered  to 
relieve  them  at  once  ;  and  he  was 
received  as  if  he  had  come  invested 
with  the  mantle  of  Plutus.  On  the 
5th  of  May  1716,  by  a  royal  edict,  he 
was  authorized  to  establish  a  bank, 
under  the  fiim  of  '<  Law  and  Ck)m- 
pany,*'  whose  notes  should  be  received 
in  payment  of  the  taxes.  His  capi- 
tal was  fixed  at  six  millions  of 
livres,  in  12,000  shares  of  500  livres 
each,  purchasable  one  -  foiirth  in 
specie,  and  the  remainder  in  billdts 
d'etat.  Law  was  certainly,  if  not 
profound  in  the  mystery  of  bankmg 
clever  in  the  art  of  making  his  schemes 
pouukr.  His  first  stroke  was  mas- 
terly. The  people  had  been  pecu- 
liar iy  fretted  by  the  changes  of  the 
coinage.  The  late  depreciation  had 
made  every  man  distrustful  of  the  cir- 
culating coin.  Law  made  all  his 
notes  payable  at  sight,  and  in  the  coin 
current  at  the  time  of  their  issue. 
The  result  instantly  was,  that  his 
notes,  being  regarded  as  more  perma- 
nent, obtained  a  higher  estimation 
than  the  coin,  and  were  at  a  premium 
of  one  per  cent.  Their  use  in  re- 
storing the  languid  finances  and  com- 
merce of  the  nation  was  so  apparent 
that  they  were  called  for  every  where, 
and  thus  rapidly  rose  to  a  premium  of 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  government  paper,  or  bil/eti  d'etat, 
sunk  desperately  in  the  opposite  scale, 
and  were  oven  at  a  discount  of  78i 
per  cent.  This,  of  course,  increased 
the  demand  for  the  notes  of  the  firm. 
Law's  protestations,  that  a  banker 
who  should  issue  notes  he^^voA  V&^ 

Vow  \iift\»«A,  w»\sfiLTifc^  V^^^'^'^ 
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ation  prodigioofily.  Branch  banks 
were  form^  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  clever  Scot  had  eyidently  dis* 
covered  the  philosopher's  stone,  ex- 
cept that  paper  was  the  subject  of  his 
transmutation  into  gold. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  ultimate  fate  of  Law's 
project,  if  he  had  remained  content 
with  his  original  plan.  His  capital 
was  undoubtedly,  in  its  chief  part, 
visionary ;  and  the  least  shock  to  its 
credit  would  have  rapidly  brought 
him  under  his  own  sentence,  for  he 
probably  could  not  have  paid  a  shilling 
m  the  pound.  But  France  was  a  vir- 
gin soil  for  the  financier — her  means 
were  in  their  infancy — every  year  of 
undisturbed  commerce  and  agriculture 
would  have  given  her  substantial 
wealth,  the  shock  might  not  have 
come  at  all,  and,  if  it  did,  she  would 
have  speedil  V  acquired  strength  enough 
to  bear  much  severer  financial  shoclts 
than  she  was  likely  to  encounter  with- 
out a  war. 

But  when  was  a  projector  content 
with  success  ? — he  must  have  been  a 
miracle.  Like  the  shell  thrown  from 
the  mortar,  if  his  fortunes  sweep  above 
the  heads  of  men,  it  is  only  preparatory 
to  their  bursting — it  is  their  character 
to  explode.  Law  was,  like  the  rest  of 
•his  compeers,  born  to  be  undone. 

The  French  traders  in  America  had 
penetrated  to  the  Mississippi,  and  they 
had  brought  back  romantic  tales  of 
the  prairies ;    they  were  a  paradise, 
covered   with  boundless  luxuriance, 
and  even  filled  with  gold  and  diamond 
mines.     The   romance    pleased    the 
French,  as  it  has  always  done,  and  Law 
now  offered  himself  as  the  man  to  real- 
ize it.    He  had  already  done  so  much, 
that  he  got  credit  for  being  able  to 
do  every  thing,  and  his  proposal  to 
form  a   "  Company,'*  which  should 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  vast  and  redundant  region  of 
the  west,  and  making  the  Mississippi 
its  canal,  was  embraced  with  national 
rapture.       Two    hundred    thousand 
shares  of  500  livres  each,  were  to  form 
the  capital,  the  whole  of  which  might 
be  paid  in  biileis  cCttat  at  their  nomi^ 
nal  value,  though  that  value  was  now 
at  a  depreciation  of  seventy  or  eighty 
per  cent.     The  effect  of  this  measure 
was  of  course  to  rair^e  the  value  of  the 
biUett  d'eiai,  and  thus  relieve  the  go- 
rerDment,     To  give  greater  force  to 
Law's  operations,  the  regent  gave  his 


bank  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  and 
the  sole  refinage  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver; thus,  undoubtedly  giving  addi- 
tional wealth  and  stability  te  the  bank. 
But  the  regent  was  himself  a  game- 
ster, and  he  resolved  to  dabble  in  the 
precarious  play  on  public  credulity. 
Law  had  hitherto  conducted  his  oper- 
ations within  a  limit  of  comparative 
moderation  ;  hb  issues  of  paper  had 
never  exceeded  sixty  millions.  The 
regent  suddenly /erected  his  bank  into 
a  royal  establishment,  and  called  it  the 
Royal  Bank  of  France.  The  title 
might  have  been  advantageous,  by  giv- 
ing  it  an  additional  claim  to  national 
confidence.  But  it  was  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  extraordinary  and  pro- 
fligate issue  of  paper,  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  millions  of  livres. 

Without  going  into  the  minutiae  of 
these  remote  transactions,  they  are 
curious  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  pub- 
lic credit,  itself  the  most  curious  and 
characteristic  product  of  modern  Eu- 
rope.    They  have  also  a  political  im- 
portance in  exhibiting  nearly  the  first 
example  of  that  resistance  of  the  French 
parliaments  to  the  will  of  the  court, 
which   was    the  preliminary  to  the 
great  revolution  of  1769.     The  Chan- 
cellor  D*Aguesseau  had  so  strongly 
expressed  his  alarm  at  the  repeated 
issues  of  paper,  and  depreciation  of  the 
coin,  that  he  was  dismissed  by  the  re- 
gent, and  D'Argenson,  amore  com- 
plying minister,  was  put -in  his  place. 
The  new  official  instantly  showed  his 
zeal  by  a  new  project  for  extinguish- 
ing  the  billets  cTetat;    and  it  was 
this  singular  one,  that  each  depositor 
of  4000  livres  of  the  old  standard,  and 
1000   livres   in   billeU  (fetat,  should 
receive  5000   new   livres.      By  this 
piece  of  dexterity,  it  is  evident  that 
the  government  would  gain  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  1000  notes,  while  it 
would  lose  nothing  by  the  exchange 
of  the  coin  ;  5000  of  the  new,  by  the 
depreciation  already  mentioned,  being 
exactly  equal  to  4000  of  the  old. 

But  others  were  to  the  full  as  keen 
on  the  subject  as  the  minister ;  and 
the  measure' was  instantly  met  by  a 
strong  remonstrance  from  the  parlia- 
ment. The  regent  refused  to  listen 
to  it.  But  the  parliament  felt  that  it 
was  backed  by  the  nation,  and  boldly 
ordered  that  no  money  should  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  but  that  of  the  old 
standard.  Thus  began  the  battle ;  the 
regent  annulled  the  order ;  the  par- 
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iiament  inued  another;  the 
aonulled  this  too*  The  parliament 
then  fell  on  Law,  whom  thev  regard- 
ed as  the  origind  source  of  the  evil^ 
and  prohibited  his  hank  to  have  any 
concern  in  the  revenue ;  and«  to  make 
the  prolubition  more  effective*  forbade 
an  J  foreigner  to  have  any  share  in  the 
management  of  the  public  revenues ; 
some  of  them  even  proposing  that 
Law  should  be  brought  to  trl2»  and 
on  conviction*  hanged  at  the  door  of 
the  Palace  of  Justice. 

Law*  in  alarm*  sought  an  audience 
of  the  regent*  and  urged  that  the  par- 
liament should  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. He  found  a  willing  hearer  in 
the  regent,  who  had  also  a  previous 
personal  quarrel  with  the  parliament. 
His  power  was  resistless.  The  presi- 
dent  and  two  of  the  members  were 
seized  and  sent  to  provincial  prisons* 
imd  the  parliament  gave  up  its  oppo- 
sition. 

Law  now  applied  himself  to  his 
Mississippi  scheme;  and  in  addition 
to  its  monopoly  of  the  imaginary  trade 
of  the  west*  be  proposed  to  enlarge  it 
by  an  equally  imaginary  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  the  east.  He,  in  1718* 
obtained  an  edicts  granting  this  com- 
pany the  exclusive  privilege  of  trad- 
ing to  China*  India*  and  the  South 
Seas*  and  all  the  possessions  of  the 
French  East  India  Company.  This 
company  now  adopted  a  new  title* 
"  Company  of  the  Indies*"  and  creat- 
ed 50,000  additional  shares.  Its  pros- 
pects undoubtedly  were  tempting*  if 
they  could  be  realized.  For  he  pro- 
posed* for  every  share  of  500  livres*  to 
give  a  dividend  of  200;  and  as  he 
was  to  take  the  bilieis  detai  at  their 
nominal  value*  the  profit  would  have 
been  120  per  cent. 

It  U  obvious*  that*  in  a  great  com- 
mercial country*  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  right  of  trading  to  Ame- 
rica and  India*  would  have  enabled  a 
eompanv  to  supply  this  dividend.  If 
England*  for  instance*  were  the  scene, 
it  might  have  supplied  ten  times  the 
dividend.  But  the  Parbians  omitted 
in  their  calculations  the  most  import- 
ant fact  of  the  whole*  namely*  that 
France  had  scarcely  any  foreign  trade 
whatever.  Thus*  to  expect  stability 
in  the  dividends*  was  a  dream.  The 
shares  were  only  made  to  seU*  and  the 
discovery  was  equally  rapid  and  ruin- 

OQi. 
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regent    fondest  of  being  deceived.    She  seems 
the  most  inclined  to  take  a  whim  for 
a  reality*  and  to  find  in  the  wild  ex- 
citement of  the  delusion*  some  unac- 
countable indulgence  to  the  restless 
fantasies  of  her  nature.  For  the  time* 
she  gave  herself  up  to  this  delusion 
with  an  eagerness  which  seemed  al- 
most a  determination  to  be  deceived  ; 
for  nothing  could  be  clearer  to  com- 
mon sense,  if  it  had  then  existed  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  land,  than  that 
Law*s  paper  had  no  foundation  what- 
ever, that  his  bank  had  no  resources 
in  land,  in  revenue*  or  in  commerce* 
and  yet  all  France  rushed  to  purchase. 
For  the  50*000  shares*  there  were  im- 
mediately upwards  of  300*000  appli- 
cations.    The  accounts  of  the  pres- 
sure* the  solicitations,  and  even  the  in- 
trigues to  obtain  those  shares*  would 
be  ludicrously  extravagant,  if  their  ex- 
travagance were  not  true  to  the  letter. 
Persons  of  the  highest  rank  constant- 
ly crowded  Law*s  doors,  to  ascertain 
the  success  of  their  applications.  When 
unable  to  enter,  they  remained  in  the 
street  for  hours  in  their  carriages; 
when  the  continual  growth  of   the 
crowd  rendered  the  pressure  hazard- 
ous* they  took  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
bouring houses*  to  be  at  least  near 
the  new  distributor  of  fortune.     The 
mania  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the 
regent*  delighted  at  this  new  art  of 
money -making*  ordered  the  issue  of 
300,000  shares   at  5000  livres  each. 
They  were  instantly  disposed  of.  The 
people  paid  1 500  millions  of  livres  for 
them  ;  and  they  would  have  taken  ten 
times  the  number  in  the  madness  of 
the  moment,  if  they  could  have  got 
them. 

The  street  in  which  Law  lived* 
the  Rue  de  Guincampoix,  was  a  nar- 
row one*  like  roost  of  the  Parisian 
streets  in  that  day*  and  the  accidents 
from  the  tumults  and  pressure  were 
frequent  and  serious.  But  the  house- 
holders*  at  least*  had  no  reason  to 
complain;  houses  that  had  formerly 
let  for  one  thousand  livres  a-year*  now 
brought  sixteen  thousand ;  apartments 
had  a  corresponding  rise  ;  even  frag- 
ments of  apartments  had  their  new 
value ;  and  a  cobbler,  whose  only  tene- 
ment was  his  stall*  made  two  hun- 
dred livres  a-day  by  letting  it,  and  by 
the  supply  of  pens,  ink*  and  paper*  to 
the  stock- dealers.  As  the  PaTUv%.\\& 
always  haNo  lW\t  >a>wV^s^^>  ^\aa5v 
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hump-back  made  a  little  fortune  bj 
hiriog  the  use  of  it  as  a  desk,  for  the 
financial  operations  of  the  multitude. 
The  street  must  have  been  a  lively 
one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
pickpocket  naturally  follows  the  crowds 
and  the  Rue  de  Guincampoiz  be- 
came the  grand  scene  of  petty  larceny. 
Other  adjuncts  of  the  dtssipHtiun  of 
a  great  capital  followed ;  and  at  length 
the  soldiery  were  found  necessary  to 
keep  the  street  clear  at  nightfall. 
The  whim^cality  of  this  scene  was 
still  carried  on«  when  Law,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  tumult,  re- 
moved to  the  Place  Vendome.  The 
brokers  and  buyers  flocked  after  him« 
and  the  square  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place  of  public  festivity. 
Tents  were  erected  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  the  sale  of  re« 
freshments  ;  gaming-tables  were  of 
course  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
scene,  and  the  Place  Vendome  was 
the  grand  lounge  of  Paris. 

From  this  position  he  removed 
again,  and  only  with  the  effect  of  ex- 
hibiting the  grotesque  frenzy  of  the 
people  in  a  stronger  light.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  France,  whose  court  was  in 
.the  Place  Vendome,  had  complained 
of  the  perpetual  noise  as  disturbing 
his  court.  Law,  who  was  in  all  pro- 
bability wearied  with  it  himself,  acce- 
ded to  the  wish  of  this  high  function- 
ary, and  took  the  Hotel  Suissons,  a 
large  mansion,  in  a  more  retired  situ- 
ation, and  with  a  garden  of  several 
acres  in  the  rear.  The  hotel  belong- 
ed to  the  Prince  de  Langnan,  whose 
conduct  showed  that  a  capital  specu- 
later  had  been  thrown  away,  when 
he  was  born  a  prince.  In  selling  the 
house  to  Law,  which  was  done  at  an 
enormous  price,  the  prince  dexte- 
rously reserved  the  garden  for  him- 
self. Immediately  afterwards,  an  edict 
▼as  issued,  however  obtained,  prohi- 
biting the  sale  of  stock  any  where  but 
in  the  gardens  of  the  hoteL  The 
prince  let  out  his  privilege  to  a  hand- 
some purpose.  Nearly  five  hundred 
small  tents  and  pavilions  were  im- 
mediately erected  for  the  mingled 
furposes  of  trade  and  festivity.  In 
'ranee,  every  thing  on  which  a  riband 
can  be  hung,  has  its  riband,  and  the 
tents  were  made  as  gay  and  glittering 
as  possible.  The  Parisians  crowded 
to  the  garden,  and  music,  feasting, 
and  making  fortunes  were  the  order 
o/'  the  day;  but  the  prince  was  the 
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substantial  giuner.  He  let  oat  his 
tents  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  livres 
a  month ;  his  monthly  receipts  were 
calculated  at  250,000  livres,  equal  to 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  at  the 
rate  of  £120,000  a-year.  We  doubt 
whether  any  prince  on  record  made  a 
better  bargain  than  himself,  or  land 
was  ever  made  so  much  of  before. 

Of  course  the  great  magician,  the 
master  of  the  gold  mine,  the  disco- 
verer of  this  philosopher's  stone,  led 
a  life  of  celebrity.  Law  waa  the  true 
monarch  of  France.  The  regent  could 
not  command  courtiership  enough  for 
a  levee.  Every  body  was  at  the 
''  Court**  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons. 
Judges,  Peers,  and  even  Prelates, 
were  seen  duly  and  daily  doing  hom- 
age in  his  antechambers,  and  wait- 
ing the  will  of  this  new  distributor  of 
the  grand  materiel  of  power,  luxury, 
and  existence.  Dukes  and  duchesses 
were  too  happy  if  they  obtained  a 
smile.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
humbler  grades  of  society  were  not 
backward  to  enforce  their  claims  when 
they  saw  the  front  rank  on  their 
knees.  Six  hours  was  an  usual  time 
of  waiting  for  even  a  look  of  recogni- 
tion, and  the  man  who  received  a  nod 
looked  upon  his  fortune  as  made. 
His  domestics  had  a  fine  season  for 
their  harvest  too.  Large  sums  were 
constantly  poured  into  their  ever  open 
palms,  simply  for  engaging  them  to 
announce  the  givers'  names.  The 
ladies  of  France,  at  no  time  remark- 
able for  timidity  in  pursuing  their 
objects,  came  round  the  great  finan- 
cier in  such  crowds,  and  solicited  him 
for  shares  with  such  smiling  perseve- 
rance, that  he  often  declared  that  they 
were  more  formidable  than  all  the 
battalions  and  squadrons  of  foot  and 
horse  which  charged  him  from  hour 
to  hour. 

It  is  only  astonishing  that  Law, 
who  well  knew  the  world,  who,  of 
course,  knew  that  the  bubble  must 
burst,  and  who  had  no  kind  of  scruple 
on  the  subject  of  personal  appropria- 
tion, did  not  run  away  in  the  height 
of  the  frenzy,  carry  off  half  a  dozen 
millions  of  livres,  and  seat  himself  in 
a  German  principality,  or  take  wing 
for  America,  purchase  half  a  conti- 
nent, and  anticipate  the  rebellion. 

But  if  farce  could  detain  him,  where 
could  the  earth  show  him  any  thing  the 
hundredth  part  so  farcical  as  the  scene 
which  he  saw  every  day  from  his  win- 
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dows  ?  The  grand  object  of  life  was, 
to  find  any  mode  of  making  waj  to 
M.  Law.  A  lady  who  could  discoyer 
no  other  meant  of  introduction,  or- 
dered  her  coachman  to  overturn  her 
carriage  in  front  of  his  hotel.  It  was 
done,  the  ladT  was  taken  out  fdnting, 
and  Law  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
into  the  house.  While  he  was  in  the 
aet  of  sprinkling  her  face  with  essence, 
•he  sprang  up,  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  insisted  on  her  being  put 
down  for  a  share. 

Another  lady,  knowing  where  Law 
was  engaged  to  dine,  drove  to  the 
door,  and  gaye  the  alarm  of  fire.  The 
eompany  rushed  out,  and  Law  among 
the  rest,  but  soon  discoyering  the 
trick,  he  made  his  escape,  and  left  the 
fair  engineer  behind. 

The  regent  happened  to  mention 
in  the  presence  of  his  minister  his  in- 
tention of  sending  a  lady  of  the  rank 
of  a  duchess  to  attend  on  his  daughter 
at  Madeira,  adding:  **  But  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  to  find  one."  "  In- 
deed !  '*  obseryed  one  of  the  party,  in 
affected  surprise, "  I  can  tell  you  where 
to  find  eyery  duchess  in  France.  Send 
to  M.  Law*s,  you  will  see  every  one 
of  them  in  his  antechamber." 

The  rapidity  with  which  those 
shares  rose,  was,  like  every  thing  else 
belonging  to  them,  astonishing.  A 
large  holder,  thinking  himself  dying, 
sent  his  servant  to  sell  out  250  shares 
at  8000  livres  each,  the  price  of  that 
morning.  The  servant  went,  but  by 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  Jardin 
de  Soissons,  they  had  risen  2000  livres 
each ;  the  difibrence  on  the  250  shares 
being  thua— 500,000  livres,  £20,000 
sterling,  with  which  he  fled  from  France. 

The  poor  suddenly  started  into  opu- 
lence. Law's  coachman  grew  so 
wealthy,  that  he  determined  to  be  a 
■ervant  no  longer,  and  gave  his  master 
warning.  His  master  desired  him, 
before  he  left  his  place,  to  find  him  an- 
other coachman.  In  the  evening,  the 
fellow  returned,  bringing  with  him 
two  candidates,  and  bidding  Law 
"  take  bis  choice  of  them,  as  he  in- 
tended to  take  the  other  himself.** 

The  details  of  this  kind  were  num- 
berless, as  we  may  well  conceive,  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  excites 
every  body,  and  where  whim  is  the 
$iudy  of  the  nation.  But,  with  the 
burlesque,  was  sometimes  mingled 
atrocity,  as  might  be  expected  among 
a  multitude  msiddened  hj  the  paauon 


for  wealth,  and  gaining  it  in  the  most 
stimulating  style.  Paris  had  become 
one  hnge  gaming-house,  and,  of 
course,  had  the  passions  of  a  gaming- 
house.  One  affair  of  conspicuous 
barbarity  attracted  general  attention. 
The  Count  d'  Horn,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Prince  d*Hom,  and  related  to 
some  of  the  first  French  families,  con- 
necting himself  with  Mille,  an  Italian 
officer,  and  Lestang,  a  Fleming,  laid 
a  plan  to  rob  and  murder  a  broker, 
who  was  known  to  carry  India  shares 
about  his  person.  The  contrivance 
was,  to  inveigle  him  to  a  low  public- 
house  near  the  Place  Vendome,  and 
there  plunder  him.  The  nnfortunate 
man  came,  induced  by  an  appointment 
for  the  purchase  of  Indian  shares ;  he 
was  met  by  the  confederates,  and 
while  he  was  conversing  on  the  pre- 
tended purchase,  the  count  threw  him- 
self upon  him,  and  gave  him  three 
stabs  of  his  poniard.  The  man  fell 
expiring,  on  the  ground.  The  count 
robbed  his  portfolio  of  Mississippi 
and  Indian  snares  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  crowns,  while  the  Italian, 
with  brute  ferocity,  stabbed  the  dying 
man  again  and  again.  But  he  stiU 
struggled,  until  his  cries  brought  per- 
sons to  the  spot.  Lestang,  who  had 
been  planted  at  a  window  to  watch, 
leaped  from  it,  and  escaped.  But  the 
Count  and  Mille  were  seized  in  the 
fact 

A  crime  of  this  dreadful  order  could 
not  be  passed  over  even  in  the  most 
relaxed  state  of  society,  and  the  two 
assassins  were  brought  to  trial  next 
day,  and  condemned  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel.  The  noble  families  to 
whom  the  count  was  related  made 
the  most  powerful  efforts  to  save  him, 
but  the  regent  was  not  to  be  moved. 
They  next  tried  to  avert  the  disgrace 
of  a  public  execution.  The  regent 
answered  in  the  fine  phrase  of  Cor- 
neille, 

**  Le  crime  fait  la  honte,  et  non  pas  T^cha- 

iaud." 
(The  guilt,  and  not  the  tcaffold,  makes  the 

■hame.) 

The  Duke  de  St  Simon,  a  man  of 
great  influence,  was  then  sent  to  re- 
present to  the  regent,  that  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  family  had  large  pos- 
sessions, no  relative  of  an  individual 
broken  on  the  wheel  could  ohUs.^  «^^ 
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heading,  as  less  degrading.  The  Re- 
gent was  inclined  to  yield.  But  Law 
urged  him  so  strongly  on  the  other 
side,  that  he  determined  not  to  inter- 
fere. The  murderer  must  die  lil^e  the 
lowest  felon. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  evade 
this  horrid  sentence.  The  Prince  de 
Robec  Montmorency  made  his  way 
to  the  dungeon,  and  offered  the  count 
poison,  but  the  wretched  culprit  re- 
fused to  drink  it,  and  Montmorency 
contemptuously  turned  away,  with  the 
words,  **  Die,  wretch,  you  are  fit  only 
for  the  hands  of  the  hangman  !** 

To  all  these  remonstrances  the  re- 
gent gave  a  direct  refusal,  influenced 
by  Law,  who  insisted  that  justice 
ought  to  be  strictly  done,  and  who 
probably  thought  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  especial  representative  of  the 
moneyed  interest,  and  therefore  had  a 
peculiar  risrht  to  be  heard  on  this  oc- 
casion. Within  six  days  from  the 
murder,  the  Count  and  Mille  wore 
brolLen  on  the  wheel ;  Lestang  was 
never  heard  of. 

Portions  of  this  national  frenzy  were 
to«frivolous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
the  matter  as  serious  in  any  point  of 
Tiew.  Butlthe  narrative  is  important, 
from  its  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  a  sudden  increase  of 
the  curculation  may  have  upon  a  great 
country,  and  of  the  imminent  hazards 
to  which  it  exposes  the  people. 

The  first  effects  of  this  redundancy 
of  imaginary  wealth  were  absolutely 
dazzling.  Paris  was  said  to  increase 
its  population  by  350,000 ;  such  was 
the  conflux  of  strangers,  come  to 
traffic,  to  spend,  and  to  enjoy.  By  a 
natural  consequence,  the  whole  tribe 
Qf  hotel-keepers  were  making  for- 
tunes ;  lodgings  of  all  kinds  were  let 
at  high  prices,  and  the  streets  were 
suddenly  so  full  of  equipages,  that,  to 
prevent  their  running  over  each  other, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  at  a  foot  pace. 
The  manufacturers  of  lace,  silk,  vel- 
vet, and  all  the  materials  of  luxury, 
found  abundant  customers  in  the  new 
opulence  of  a  nation  with  its  hands 
full  of  paper ;  all  were  soon  in  full 
operation,  and  the  prices  rose  four- 
fold. Provisions  followed  the  rise  of 
manufactures,  as  usual ;  the  wages  of 
labour  followed  the  provisions;  the 
man  who  had  once  gained  fifteen  sous 
a-day,  now  gained  sixty ;  new  build- 
ings rose  in  all  quarters,  and  land  in- 
jcneased/n  value.  Mea  aaddenlf  found 


themselves  ten  times  richer,  fifty  times, 
a  hundred  times,  richer  than  they 
ever  were  before — ^yet  none  knew 
why.  Luxury,  ostentation,  and  extra- 
vagance, were  universal.  All  were 
treading  on  paper,  and  bankruptcy 
was  below — the  great  gulf  ready  to 
swallow  them  all.  Law,  as  might  be 
presumed,  was  not  the  last  to  profit  by 
the  national  frenzy.  He  bought  two 
great  estates  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
in  treaty  for  the  marquisate  of  Rasny. 
The  regent  now  offered  to  make  him 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances, 
but  his  Protestantism  stood  in  the 
way.  Law  soon  determined  that  it 
should  be  no  obstacle,  and  the  wretch- 
ed man  apostatized,  and  was  received 
into  the  Popish  arms  by  the  Abbe  de 
Teucin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Melun, 
with  appropriate  pomp.  His  first 
honour,  however,  was  the  church- 
wardenship  of  St  Roch,  for  which  he 
paid  with  princely  liberality  ;  his 
donation  on  this  occasion  amounting 
to  500,000  livres. 

This  scandalous  conversion  was  re- 
membered afterwards,  and  produced 
the  following  jeu-cCespritf  and  pro- 
bably hundreds  better  and  worse. 

'*  Foia  de  ton  zele  serapbique, 
MalheureiuE  Abbe  de  Teucin, 

Depoii  que  Law  est  Catholique, 
Tout  le  royaume  eit  Capucin." 

"  Be  hang*d  to  your  seraphic  toucb. 

Unlucky  Abbe  de  Teucin, 
That  rescued  Law  from  Satan's  clutch. 

But  left  all  France  a  Capucin*— 

the  poverty  of  the  Capucins  being  a 
part  of  their  vows ;  and  France  being 
soon  very  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. 

All  the  nobility  were  gamesters  in 
this  stock,  but  all  were  not  sufferers. 
Some  even  made  large  sums— ^mong 
the  rest  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  Madame  de  Monte- 
span.  With  his  gains  he  rebuilt 
Cbantilly,  and,  being  fond  of  horses, 
he  added  to  its  buildings  the  finest 
stables  in  Europe,  to  which  he  brought 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  finest 
English  horses. 

Law  still  rose  in  popularity.  He 
was  more  than  regent — he  was  more 
than  man.  Such  crowds  followed  him 
in  the  streets,  that  the  government 
ordered  him  the  escort  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry.  This  royal  compliment  he 
repaid  in  a  royal  manner.  A  diamond 
merchant  had  offered  the  famous  jewel 
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for  ftale»  afterwards  called  the  Regent* 
one  of  the  finest  didmonds  in  the  world 
for  brilliancy;  as  large  as  a  green 
gage  plum*  without  flaw,  and  weigh- 
ing five  hundred  grains.     The  re- 
gent, though  eager  for  the  purchase* 
shrank  from  the  price.    But  Law*  the 
resistless  and  exhaustless  Law*  was  at 
band*  bade  him  be  of  good  (heer,  and 
bouflrht  the  gem  for  2.000,000  of  livres. 
The  most  astonbhing  of  the  wonders 
of  this  whole  scheme*  was  its  continu- 
ance. In  any  country  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day  it  could  not  last  three  months 
— in  France  it  lasted  three  years.    The 
American  shares  had  been  established 
in  1717— the  Indian  in  1719— and  at 
the  commencement  of  1720  the  stock 
was  still  regarded  as  gold*  and  better 
than  gold.     But  there  was  one  evil 
preying  upon  the  schemct  which  arose 
from  the  cupidity  of  the  government. 
As  new  issues  of  notes  were  in  con- 
stant demand  for  the  increased  pur- 
chases of  the  shares*  they  were  issued 
without  limit — the  regent  being  de- 
lighted to  find  so  simple  a  way  to 
indulge  the  profusion  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate court  on  earth.     Thus  millions 
on  millions  continued  silently  to  swell 
the  circulation*  for  which  there  was 
not  a  livre  of  corresponding  specie  in 
the  bank.     The  act  of  an  angry  noble 
gave  the  first  blow.     The  Prince  of 
Cunti*  offended  at  some  refusal  of 
shares  by  Law*  suddenly  sent  all  his 
paper  to  the  bank,  demanding  pay- 
ment in  specie.     The  paper  was  in 
such  quantity  that  it  filled  three  wag- 
gons. Law  was  indignant  and  alarmed. 
An  example  of  this  order  once  be« 
coming  fashionable*  would  have  ex- 
tinguished him.     He  flew  to  the  re- 
gent.    Power  did  what  nothing  else 
could  have  done.    The  regent  gave 
the  prince  a  severe  lecture*  and  com- 
manded him  to  send  back  to  the  bank 
two-thirds  of  the  specie  which  he  had 
thus  hazardously  arawn.     The  order 
was  submitted  to*  with  whatever  ill- 
will  ;  and  as  the  prince  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  unpopular  manners*  the 
whole  nation   joined    in    an  outcry 
against  his  vindictiveness*  and  in  the 
clamour*  the  real  culprits*  the  regent 
and  Law*  were  forgotten. 

But  the  blow  was  coming.  The 
Prince  of  Conti*8  experiment  had 
partially  failed,  but  it  brought  the 
tmth  before  the  eye  of  some  of  those 
sagacious  people  who  have  sense 
enough   to   learn  wisdom  from  th« 


folly  of  others.  The  sight  of  these 
waggon  loads  of  paper  parading^ 
through  the  streets  of  Paris*  suddenly 
suggested  the  idea*  that  there  was  a 
vast  quantity  of  paper  wandering 
through  the  public  hands*  while  specie 
was  scarcely  to  be  seen.  Some  of  the 
leading  stockholders  now  began  si- 
lently to  get  as  much  of  the  specie  as 
they  could  purchase,  and  when  the 
specie  was  not  to  be  had*  they  bought 
plate  and  diamonds*  and  sent  the 
whole  three  across  the  frontier.  In 
one  instance,  a  stock-dealer*  gathering 
a  million  of  livres  in  gold  and  silver* 
and  not  choosing  to  trust  them  to 
other  hands*  hired  a  cart*  covered  his 
money  with  dung*  and  wearing  a 
smock  frock,  drove  his  cart  into  Flan- 
ders ;  fiom  which  he  speedily  trans« 
ferred  himself  and  his  freight  to  Am- 
sterdam* then  supposed  to  be  the  safest 
spot  for  money  in  Europe. 

These  performances  and  hoardings 
rapidly  diminished  the  specie  in  cir* 
culation*  and,  at  length*  the  people 
began  to  ask  what  had  become  of  it- 
how  they  were  to  do  without  it  ?  If 
France  at  that  time  had  credit  enough 
to  borrow  from  Holland  or  England^ 
she  might  have  reinforced  her  coin^ 
and  thus  kept  off  the  evil  day  for  a 
while.  But  it  must  have  come  at 
last  Paper  cannot  pay  paper ;  and» 
for  the  numberless  small  transactions 
of  life*  coin  is  essential*  even  if  paper 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  larger.  The 
remedy  now  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment showed  only  its  ignorance; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
this  remedy  was  to  be  imputed  to  so 
sagacious  a  brain  as  Law*s.  It  was 
the  issuing  of  an  edict*  declaring  the 
coin  to  be  five  per  cent  below  the 
value  of  the  paper  I  This  produced 
naturally  no  other  effect  than  hoard- 
ing* or  sending  more  coin  out  of  the 
country.  Another  edict  followed, 
depreciating  the  value  ten  per  cent ; 
this  would  have  been  only  worse  and 
worse*  but  for  its  being  accompanied 
with  an  order  that  no  one  cash  pay- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  bank*  of 
more  than  one  hundred  livres  in  gold, 
and  ten  in  silver.  This  was  nominal 
safety*  but  virtual  bankruptcy.  The 
catastrophe  was  now  all  but  visible. 

The  ruin  is  still  more  Instructive 
than  the  rise.  Specie  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared* as  it  always  has  done  under 
restriction.     The  %(^^«txcc&«GX  ^i^tX^^ 
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TDtDf  ot  pa}*er.  There  was  bnt  one 
eaeiiire  wanting  to  destroy  the  bunk^ 
li  wii«  adopted*  In  Februnrjr 
J20,  an  edict  was  issued,  forbkldliiir 
piy  person  to  keep  more  than  500 
Vreji  (£20)  in  hU  hands,  under  pen- 
Ity  of  6 lie  and  conBscalioo*  This 
fiu$  cqiiivdent  to  the  total  disappear 
lie©ofcoit)»  But  it  was  further  pro- 
bited  to  bu/  up  jewellery  and 
ate  with  the  paper*  This  was  equi- 
iJent  to  the  total  depreciation  of  the 
^per»  for  if  it  could  not  buy  what 
en  chose>  it  bad  lost  its  use.  But 
Elts  waa  connected  with  a  still  woree 
sure,  the  employ naent  of  inforcQ- 
who  were  to  receive  half  the 
noun  I  of  their  discoveries.  France 
I  instantly  covered  with  thi»  worse 
M\  locust  host*  No  fiimily,  no  id- 
vidual  was  fiafe.  Arrests  and  con- 
Dus  were  universal ;  the  eimplo 
fof  an  informer,  that  he  suspect- 
Igold  iu  any  man*s  house,  was  enough 
to  authori'ice  a  search  warrant.  Rot}- 
bery  and  revenge  naturntly  availed 
themst^ivt's  of  this  desperate  privilege, 
and  kU  kinds  of  offences  and  insults 
were  offered.  Lord  StHir,  the  British 
nbassador,  wittily  said  of  this  eir< 
Bord in ary  act  of  tyranny,  Umt  Law 
now  comptetod  the  proof  of  his 
verity  in  torning  papiM — having 
:  shown  his  faith  in  trans ubBtiintia*^ 
Dn,  by  turning  all  ihe  gold  of  France 
to  paper,  and  next  having  throwo 
1  Franco  Into  the  loquisiiioii.  The 
E»w  was  struck. 

popular  terror  now  began  to  ilanoe 
Dpular  rage.  Coin  was  not  to 
\  or  if  bad,  any  sum  abi>ve  500 

^'brought  the  possessor  or  olferer 

ruin.  No  one  would  touch  the 
_^lper  of  the  bank*  OonBniracics  be- 
gan to  be  organiaed.  Threats  of  a 
now  St  Bartholomew  were  heard  in 
I  quarterg*  All  was  poverty,  misery, 
vengfiince;  and  the  government 
fcre  ^till  more  fr<intic  than  the  peo* 
The  curse  of  despotif>m  was  now 
DroiJ>?hly  felt.  Fore©  attempted 
ery  thing,  in  au  in^^tance  where  it 
iild  do  nothing.  The  excess  of  pa- 
per had  been  the  origin  of  the  evil : 
government,  in  its  desperation, 
EiluteJy  swcllod  that  excels.  Be« 
^Uie  Sst  of  February  and  the 
May*  it  issued  notes  to  the 
of  15U0  milUons  of  livres 
KfO.ODO^OOO  sterlitigO 
This  onl|  increased  the  gener&l  dc- 
cktioD.   The  presideut  of  tbo  par* 


I  lament  of  Paris  told  the  regent  ta 
his  face,  that  he  would  rather  have 
100.000  livres  in  specie,  than  5,000^000 
In  hi*  paper. 

We  can  follow  those  details  no 
longer.  On  the  27lh  of  May,  the 
bank  stopped  payment  in  specie. 
Law  and  D^Argeuson  were  both  dis- 
missed from  the  ministry.  D' A  guess* 
eau  was  made  chancellor  again,  and 
by  some  temporary  arrangments  the 
bank  was  enabled  to  pay  smalt  sums 
in  coin.  This  produced  new  riots  ; 
the  rush  to  the  bank  was  so  foHous, 
that  people  were  frequently  cni^hed 
to  death.  In  one  day«  fifteen  were 
thus  killed.  The  bank  itself  would 
have  been  plundered,  but  for  the  sol- 
diers, who  met  the  crowd  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Law**  equipage  happen* 
ing  to  be  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Palais^  HoyaU  to  which  some  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  carried  by  an 
immense  mob,  to  show  the  regent  the 
effect  of  his  measures*  the  carriage 
was  torn  to  pieces  ;  and  the  president 
of  the  parliamcntf  which  was  then  ait- 
ting,  happening  to  bring  the  news, 
ibc  whole  assembly  rose  with  a  general 
acchimation  —  a  voice  being  heard 
above  it  all,  crying  out,  **  And  Law 
bimselfj  is  he  lorn  to  pieces  ?**  The 
president  is  said  to  have  even  turoed 
poet  on  the  acca^iou.  and,  in  bis  rap* 
ture«  to  have  entered  the  ball,  saying 
or  singing — 

^  M««sieara,  Meadeurs,  bonne  nouveUt  I 
Le  earoste  de  Law  «flt  reduit  ea  canelle.'* 

The  French  are  certainly  a  singular 
people^  In  this  conflict  the  aharet  of 
the  Great  Indian  Company  were  con- 
tinually going  down.  The  regent 
made  another  hopeless  attempt  to 
raii^e  them.  The  parliameot,  now 
tenfold  fortified  by  the  public  opinion^ 
contemptuously  refused  to  register  the 
decree.  The  regent*  in  return,  ba- 
nished the  whole  body  to  Ponta^se* 
The  parliament  took  a  comic,  but 
characteristic  revenge*  Tliey  gav9 
a  succession  of  balla  and  aupperi. 
Never  was  banishment  so  amusing 
before.  AU  the  wits  and  all  the 
beauties  of  Paris  tlucked  to  their  par* 
ties.  .Tndges  and  councillur^  danoedL 
sung,  and  gamed,  like  so  many  court 
pages.  All  was  calcmhourgs,  cari- 
catures, farces,  and  flirtations.  Ton- 
tftiso  was  city  and  court  together,  and 
gmyer  than  eithor  had  over  been. 
ThU  contbued  for  weeks*  until  the 
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THE  HEIEE8S  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

Chapter  I. 


Ant  ono  passing  along  that  fine 
row  of  cottages  on  the  way  to  DuU 
wich^  each  standing  (like  a  nobleman's 
mansion)  in  its  own  grounds*  and 
guarded  from  the  vulgar  intrusion  of 
every  thing  but  noise  and  dust,  by 
bright  green  railings— each  also  or- 
namented with  a  line  of  shrubs  along 
the  walk,  and  four,  rather  finer  than 
ordinary,  safely  ensconced  in  gigantic 
fiower-pots; — any  one,  I  say,  passing 
along  that  line  might  have  seen,  a 
great  many  years  ago,  a  bright  brass 
plate  at  No.  7»  with  the  name 
of  Mr  John  Hibbert  engraved  on  it 
in  the  Roman  letters.  Furthermore, 
any  ono  on  enquiry  would  have  found 
that  Mr  John  Hibbert  punctuallv  paid 
his  weekly  bills,  was  as  regular  as 
clockwork  in  his  daily  movements  to 
and  from  Old  Broad  Street,  was  in  a 
flourishing  way  of  business ;  and,  in 
all  senses  of  the  word — even  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  a  gig — a  respect- 
able man.  Mr  John  Hibbert  was  a 
widower ;  and  as  history  has  forgot*- 
ten  to  record  the  maiden  name  of  his 
deceased  companion,  we  may  very 
safely  conjecture  that  she  was  not 
any  near  relation  of  the  Plantagenets 
or  Howards  ;  but  she  was  a  roost  ex- 
cellent woman,  as  Mr  Hibbert  fre- 
quently took  occasion  to  mention, 
especially  when  he  was  in  wrath  with 
either  of  his  daughters  ;  and  it  would 
indeed  have  been  astonishing,  as  he 
often  observed,  that  such  a  paragon 
should  have  been  the  mother  of  two 
such  very  provoking  creatures,  if  it 
bad,  indeed,  been  true  that  she  was 
so  entirely  faultless  as  she  was  now 
represented  bv  the  irate  father.  It 
was  remarked  as  a  fine  trait  of  his 
character,  and  a  proof  of  his  contemnt 
of  flattery,  that  he  had  never  made 
use  towards  her,  during  her  life,  of  a 
single  expression  that  could  lead  her 
to  think  it  at  all  remarkable  that  the 
girls  were  much  like  the  ordinary  race 
of  mortals.  She  had  no  idea  that  she 
was  such  a  wondrous  piece  of  perfec- 
tion herself ;  probably  from  having  it 
pretty  often  dinned  into  her  ears  that 
she  was  the  very  reverse — from  all 
which  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
Mr  John  Hibbert,  in  spite  of  his 


brass  plate  and  green  railings,  and 
perfect  respectability,  was  a  consider- 
able brute  in  his  way,  and  that  his 
family  were  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
otherwise.  His  eldest  daughter  took 
the  management  of  his  house,  and  was 
trained  from  an  early  age  in  all  the 
ways  of  her  amiable  sire.  Such  a 
tartar  was  never  known  by  any  of 
the  butchers*  boys  or  grocers*  appren- 
tices in  those  parts;  roasting  before  a 
slow  fire  was  not  half  punishment 
enough,  if  she  had  had  it  in  her  power 
to  inflict  it,  for  venturing  into  the 
kitchen  with  dirty  shoes.  The  maid, 
when  she  heard  of  any  one  being  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  at  the  tread- 
mill, looked  up,  with  a  sigh  of  envy» 
reflecting  that  the  nn fortunate  prisoner 
was  at  least  free  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  Miss  Susan.  And  it  was 
a  great  pity  that  that  excellent  estab- 
lishment had  not  the  benefit  of  her 
assistance,  for  nature  bad  exactly 
adapted  her  to  be  an  overseer :  if  she 
had  been  a  man,  she  would  have  been 
a  slave-driver  from  choice.  Her 
sister  Elizabeth  was  eight  years 
younger,  and  if  you  had  seen  them 
walking  together  to  church,  you  never 
would  have  thought  them  branches  of 
the  same  tree.  Susan  was  short  and 
thin ;  a  small  red  nose  gave  a  finish 
to  a  countenance  of  which  the  other 
principal  features  were  bright  grey 
eyest  very  small  and  deep,  and  a  large 
mouth,  with  long  white  teeth.  Eli- 
zabeth, on  the  other  hand,  had  all  the 
beauty  resulting  from  a  fine  healthy 
complexion,  good  features,  and  a  fuU 
well  shaped  figure.  She  had  nothing 
of  what  people  absurdly  call  intellect 
in  her  face — as  if  clever  people  wer& 
not  generally  the  stupidest-looking, 
ugliest  monsters,  you  can  meet  with ; 
but  in  her  great  black  shining  eyes, 
cherry- coloured  lips,  and  rosy  cheeks^ 
there  was  something  which,  for  my 
own  part,  I  greatly  prefer  to  the  most 
intellectual  snub-nose  or  philosophical 
squinting  eyes  you  can  imagine. 

They  say  pretty  girls  know  their 
prettiness  at  a  very  early  age — and 
perhaps  the  remark  may  be  right; 
but  in  this  instance  Miss  Susan— 
which  is  a  very  uncommon  thing—. 
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very  early  made  the  discovery  that 
she  was  atrociously  ugly.  Upon  my 
word«  I  think,  by  constantly  dwelling 
\}n  the  subject  in  her  own  mind,  she 
exaggerated  her  ugliness,  as  other 
people,  by  the  same  process,  exaggerate 
their  beauty.  She  seemed  to  take  a  pride 
in  it :  she  petted  it»  and  caressed  it ; 
and  was  quite  pleased  when  her  mir- 
ror discovered  to  her  that  she  was 
looking  at  any  time  more  than  usually 
hideous.  The  father,  also,  seemed  to 
be  enchanted  with  her  frightfulness. 
He  was  an  ugly  fellow  himself,  and 
took  it  as  a  sort  of  compliment  that 
his  daughter  was  a  second  edition  of 
hb  own  unlovelincss.  But  with  re- 
gard to  Elizabeth,  they  both  felt  that 
there  was  some  implied  insult  in  all 
that  flush  of  health  and  beauty.  They 
could  not  exactly  accuse  her  of  having 
fine- cut  features  and  graceful  move- 
ments, and  white  hands,  and  small  de- 
licate feet,  on  purpose  to  spite  them ; 
but  they  felt  that  all  was  not  right ; 
that  there  was  some  latent  undefined 
satire— perhaps  a  libel — in  those  bright 
sunny  eyes  and  glossy  ringlets ;  find, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  hated 
her  with  all  their  hearts.  And  no 
wdnder;  she  was  such  a  provoking 
girl:  she  laughed,  and  talked,  and 
sang,  all  day  long,  unless  when  Susan 
had  succeeded  in  bullying  and  tor- 
menting her  into  a  good  cry.  She 
ran  out  of  the  house  without  her  bon- 
net, and  clipped  into  No.  9,  and 
gossiped,  and  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  played  on  the  •piano,  with  the 
young  Misses  Forman,and  then  hurried 
back  again  when  she  was  tired,  and 
bounded  into  the  drawing-room  with- 
out wipiug  her  shoes  on  the  scraper ; 
in  short,  she  was  a  hoyden  of  the 
most  undeniable  character,  and  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  punctilios,  and 
not  much  more  for  her  sister,  who  was 
little  else  than  a  great  ill-natured  red- 
haired  punctilio  in  propria  persona. 
This  lasted  for  a  long  time.  Mr  John 
Hibbert  grew  richer  and  richer  every 
year,  and  would  perhaps  have  been 
lord  mayor  of  London  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough :  but  he  did  not ;  for, 
when  his  youngest  daughter  was  eigh- 
teen, and  his  eldest  owned  to  twenty- 
three,  though  in  reality  shewastwenty- 
Bix,  he  was  taken  very  unwell.  He 
grew  more  sour  and  crabbed  than 
ever.  He  could  not  go  every  day, 
as  he  used  to  do,  into  the  city ;  so  he 
sat  and  sulked  most  tremendously. 
Mi  homa.    Siwui  But  opposite,  mid 


sulked  too.  Elizabeth  couldn't  sulk  ; 
but  she  sat  as  quiet  as  she  could,  and 
tried  to  look  unhappy :  but  beautiful 
girls  of  eighteen  find  it  very  'diffi- 
cult to  look  unhappy ;  and  so  she 
sometimes  looked  up  from  her  work 
with  a  radiant  smile,  and  was  sure 
to  be  rebuked  for  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  heinous  sin,  by  her  father 
and  sister.  Then  she  began  to 
cry,  and  they  said  she  was  sulky ; 
then  she  smiled  again,  and  they 
said  she  was  thoughtless,  and  did  not 
care  whether  her  father  lived  or  died ; 
then  she  went  up  to  her  bed-room  to 
avoid  their  reproaches,  and  they  said 
she  neglected  the  sufferer.  In  short, 
one  pretty,  silly,  happy  creature  of 
eighteen,  is  no  match  for  two  ugly 
people  that  are  determined  never  to 
be  pleased.  And  Elizabeth  was 
treated  worse  than  Cinderella,  with- 
out any  fairy  coming  to  give  her  car- 
riages and  fine  clothes— a  clear  proof 
to  me  that  there  are  no  fairies  left,  or 
they  would  have  done  it  to  a  certainty. 
But  all  this  scolding  at  the  poor  girl, 
and  grumbling  at  every  thing  else, 
did  not  do  a  bit  of  good  to  Mr  Hib- 
bert*s  complaint.  He  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and,  by  sympathy,  Susan 
scolded  more  and  more.  Both  the 
maids  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  fit 
of  frenzy,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
drown  themselves  in  the  Thames ; 
the  butcher's  boy  refused  to  take 
Another  joint  to  No.  7,  and  the 
grocer's  apprentice  meditated  an 
attack  on  the  till,  and  a  flight  to 
America.  They  were,  therefore,  un- 
attended to,  and  nearly  starved,  and 
at  last  had  to  send  Euzabeth  round 
to  the  tradespeople,  to  make  matters 
smooth.  The  butcher's  boy  at  the 
first  smile  agreed  to  deliver,  if  requir- 
ed, an  ox  per  day,  cut  up  into  half 
pounds;  and  the  grocer's  apprentice 
became  moral  and  religious  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  would  not  have  gone  to 
America  to  be  made  president  of  the 
United  States.  Even  the  maids,  when 
they  came  back  about  their  boxes, 
agraed  to  stay,  all  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Elizabeth.  What  two  beautiful  things 
are  good  nature  and  good  looks  I  Mr 
Hibbert  sold  off  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  got  a  large  sum  for  the  good- will 
of  the  business— added  up  all  his  ac- 
counts, and  found  he  was  worth  fifty 
thousand    pounds.      Fifty    thousand 

?ounds,  and  to  live  all  his  life  at 
(0.  7\— YoOt    TB»Xi»    V^    ^\^    ^^'^ 
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very  loDg ;  and  felt  as  much  disgust- 
ed at  the  thoughts  of  being  imprisoned 
in  such  a  cottage,  as  if  he  was  to  live 
as  lonff  as  Methusaleh.  As  long  as 
he  had  been  in  business,  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
house  for  a  man  of  his  possessions. 
I  suspect  money-making  people,  while 
in  trade,  think  their  houses  a  sort  of 
back- room  to  the  office ;  a  part  of 
their  commercial  premises,  and  are 
▼cry  well  pleased  if  they  can  get  a 
chop  in  them,  and  a  bed.  But  the 
moment  thev  have  closed  the  ledger, 
they  are  different  beings.  They  have 
given  up  their  office  ;  why  the  deuce 
should  they  continue  to  live  in  the 
back  room  ?  Mr  Hibbert  looked 
every  day  through  all  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Times  in  search  of  an 
estate  with  a  commodious  mansion, 
fit  for  the  reception  of  a  family  of  re- 
spectability. Such  a  wonderful  num- 
ber of  houses  to  be  sold !  all  so  beau- 
tiful—iWoods  and  lawns  and  waters^ 
it  seemed  as  if  Cubitt  or  Burton  had 
got  a  lease  of  Paradise,  and  let  it  out 
in  lots;  but,  on  close  enquiry,  it 
turned  out  that  sin  had  entered  in  and 
cut  down  the  trees,  or  ploughed  up 
the  lawn,  or  let  out  the  water,  for  the 
places  were  dreadfully  ugly,  and  the 
Louses  in  bad  repair.  At  last  he 
heard  of  an  admirable  place  in  the 

county  of  ,  just   the  thing; 

finely  cultivated  land,  spacious  house. 


elegantly  furnished,  and  most  select 
neighbourhood.  Oh  what  a  curious 
metamorphosis  of  our  snarling  friend 
in  No.  7  !  A  select  neighbourhood— ^ 
yes — he  would  get  into  the  best  so- 
ciety ;  give  dinners  to  all  and  sundry, 
get  a  red  cuff  to  his  coat,  and  LP.  to 
his  name.  What  a  pity  he  should 
die  just  when  he  had  concluded  the 
bargain ;  three  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  the  timber  valued  at  three 
more — altogether,  with  expenses,  and 
a  few  alterations,  twenty- seven  thou- 
sand pounds ;  leaving  him  twenty- 
three  thousand  on  a  first  rate  mort- 
gage at  five  per  cent.  One  little 
week  before  he  was  to  take  possession 
ho  became  much  worse — sent  for  an- 
other doctor — and  for  an  attorney,  to 
make  his  will.  The  other  doctor 
came,  and  took  his  three  guineas,  and 
shook  his  head  sagaciously  as  he  left 
the  house.  The  lawyer  arrived,  and 
shook  his  head  sagaciously  as  he  went 
in.  Now  you  may  remark,  that  in 
those  two  professions,  medicine  and 
law,  a  great  deal  of  meaning  is  con- 
veyed by  a  shake  of  the  head.  The 
shake  of  the  doctor  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  have  said  it,  that  there 
were  very  few  more  three  guinea  fees 
to  be  had ;  and  the  attorney's  was  no 
less  explicit  as  to  his  belief  that  the 
undertaker  might  reasonably  calculate 
on  a  speedy  summons. 
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So  the  lawyer  was  shown  into  the 
room,  a  dapper-looking  little  man 
about  five-and-thirty  years  of  age, 
with  an  amazingly  clean  shirt,  orna- 
mented with  two  gold  pins  ;  a  bright 
blue  satin  waistcoat,  with  gold  but- 
tons ;  and  three  little  chains  across 
the  breast,  retaining  his  watch  in  the 
left-hand  pocket,  like  the  cables  of  a 
seventy- four  at  auchor  at  Spithead. 
All  his  clerks  thought  him  the  perfect 
beau-ideal  of  a  gentleman,  so  we  may 
be  sure  he  had  what  is  called  an  air 
distingue,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
perhaps  a  little  marred  by  a  great 
blue  bag  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
But,  to  be  sure,  even  the  blue  bag  he 
carried  with  a  very  distingu6  air,  as 
they  say  Virgil  scattered  manure 
about  his  fields  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sovereign  distributing  crosses  of  the 
Guelpbic  order;  and  when  he^Dot 
^2yz5  If  at  the  BmaH  Utile  Bitomej, 


laid  the  bag  upon  the  chair,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  invalid,  you  saw 
in  a  moment  that  he  bad  studied  in 
the  very  highest  school  of  politeness, 
known  east  of  Temple  Bar.  **  Well, 
my  good  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  how 
goes  it  ?  You  look  uncommon  well, 
1  do  declare." 

"  I  don't,  Tyem,  I  don't ;  and  you 
know  it.     I'm  very  ill." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I'm  grieved  to  see 
you  so  desponding.  By  the  bye,  are 
you  concerned  in  the  subterranean 
railway  ?" 

**  Never  heard  of  a  subterranean 
railway  except  a  common  sewer.  I 
want  you  to  make  my  will.*' 

"  Delighted,  I'm  sure,  and  feel  flat- 
tered you  apply  to  me.  1  will  just 
take  a  note  of  your  wishes,  and  draw 
it  out  for  your  signature  as  soon  as 
possible.** 

« Not  ym\A  "^  h^bSl  oTi<^.   11 
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mmi'X  tw  lonjf.  I  wiU  u4l  yovi  like 
»fiti»unr(>«  Miiii  jmi  cnn  put  it  into 
law.     tfrm** 

'*  P*rcion  me,  rof  de^r  iir#  i?if  don't 
begin  witb  ilem  ** 

«•  You  end    witb    n   good    many 

**  Ah«  Jttst  the  otd  niiin  j   nlwayi 

••  Ne?iT  joktd  io  my  life-  sir. 
Begin.  !,  John  Hibbcri.  of  WlUer- 
don    Hull,    in    tik^    cuuulv   of , 
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©lit  ^    JtT  dl^'S  wit  limit  c'hiUlrcti, 

I  then  ItArc  CT4 T>  thing  to  my  lecoad 
daiikS^stcr,  ff  thru  livings,  or  her  child 
or  hai  iitiy/' 

'  itiiu  ftlr?'*  t-Dqulred 

the  Aitoniey, 

'*  I  doiiU  care  where  It  goes — put 
AOv  bo<iv*8  tmtiio  in  jou  like/* 

"iir  lyt'iu  refltciiii  »>»'>ve 
FfcoDd  ;  iitid,  at  be  w 
put  down  Hoy  otio^s  d 
and  be  liked  \\h  only  > 
any  bcniy  cl?*?  »*xc»'iit  L 
quired  if  h       '  ^  *  ' 
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AugnstUB  Tytnt, 

"You  nuiy  put  down  the  devil^  I 
tl»U  you  I**  ttuswcjcd  the  meek  iu valid, 
sufTering  probably  from  a  twitch  of 
paint 

«   Ob,    thank  you,  iirl      TP  put 
down  poor  Auguutus  out  of  coinpfi- 
tnenl*  for  be  hajm't  a  rliMrrce — tM»t  Uie 
remotest.  Tfioyll 
10  very  good  looki 
Hibbert/' 

**  She'f  as  ugly  an  ifn,  mt,  and  rou 
know  IT.  The  oilier  otre  b  what  ibey 
call  pretty  J  and  ojay  marry  without 
a  fortune  —  a  thoughtle«9»  careleM 
gip§y  " — — 

•*  Oh*  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 
air  {  iijdced  yon  are  mUiaken,     MImm 
Hlbhert  ha*ii 
fealureii ;  bn 

tel;l      .  .    ■       -,      •-■-■:     :    ■■        '      ■■■    ■  ■       ' 

JO  I'  .*      lil'U'    lili.Ml'::ii      l.i^t      I  .1 

perceive. 

«  Well,  turo  alf  that  IVe  said  ioto 

f  roper  pbraaci,  and  let  meiign  it,  for 
smOfed.'' 
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for  Mr  Tyem  wa*  a  guy  widowtT,  aud 
ri?ad  tht*  uniumjuii  lii  wt..- i  r.,  nod 
»ome  of  tbt*  stamiM  Sun- 
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abitut  'I  t  which 

be  WIS  *t  ifahoua 
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HUi»   thii    UJ4: 

(uau^  who  tiv 
overcharge  in  \v\i  lite ;  uud  tiually« 
when  the  two  glrU  fortunately  camo 
into  ti^e  room*  he  had  nearly  «ue* 
ceedcd  in  talking  the  almost  speech- 
lesA  ftiiffrrcr  to  death* 

*•  Ob,  father!  how  ir«fy  JU  you 
lookl*'  ''  '  "" iheiii,  borrorfctnick 
At  the  ct  iuccd  by  the  luquA* 

city  of  I 

♦*  Til ;«  .  tho  way  you  go 

oti" — ext .., ,  Li»au  iu  a  iharptotie 

— "  alway*»  tpyiug  to  friifhton  poor 
dear  paf^i  .Jn^uf  hit»  lookft,  1  with 
you  w<'>  k  to  him  at  all,  if 

vuu  ran  !  ,,  ii  auy  more  comfoit 

i^lbabeth  was  oot  to  bo  put 
down  by  sharp  speeches,  when  i»he 
saw  her  fat  her  so  dreadfully  changed, 

"  Oh  fatiier/'  »bo  said,  <*  is  there 
any  thing  I  eau  do  ? — tell  me«*'  and 
fthe  touk  bb  hand. 

•'  Ye»,**  ^aid  the  father  in  a  ton# 
thai  UMgbt  almost  have  been  midtakeii 
for  SuHi*fr«/»yMti  can  hold  your  tongu# 
and  l«»av  nt." 

"  Yu  i  Mia«  Su»aD,  hai  jui t 

door  mo  ui<*  i»ouur  to  dletatv  to  m^ 
his  will" — 8aid  thaattoruvy,  Bfuirkiiif  j 
at  the  same  tjmtf. 

-«  Oh!"— taid  Mlaa  Hilbert  iwsqtiir- 
iogty. 

««  And  1  MieTe«  ilrt  I  cii^  meutiof^  J 
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to  Miss  Jlibbert,  that  you  have  shown 
your  sense  of  her  merits  by  leaving 
her  nearly  your  whole  fortune/* 

*<  Oh  dear,  Fm  sure  I  never  deserv- 
ed it«"  said  the  now  relieved  young 
lady — and  put  the   handkerchief  to 
her  face;  but  as   only  a  few  shrill 
notes  proceeded  from  her  diminutive 
nose^  upon  this  demonstration,  I  can- 
not   positively  declare   whether  she 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  single  tear. 
But   Elizabethi   who   considered  the 
making  of  a  will  the  very  last  act  (as 
it  too  often  is)  of  life,  and  that  it  was 
like  the  last  speech  and  confession  of 
a  person  on  the  scaffold,  without  hope 
either  of  reprieve  or  pardon,  turned 
suddenly  very  fale,  and  sat  down,  and 
looked  at  the  pallid  face  of  her  father 
in  silence.     **  What  a  heartless  crea- 
ture she  is,'*  said  Miss    Hibbert  to 
herself,  taking  a  look  at  her  from  the 
comer   of  her  pocket  handkerchief, 
''to  take  on  so  about  not  being  left 
any  thing  I — and  not  to  care   about 
dear  papal — I  couldn't  have  thought 
it.**      You  will  remark   that  people 
who  have  not  sense  enough  to  enter 
into  the  better  feelings  of  our  calum- 
niated nature,  are  never  aware  of  that 
deficiency  themselves,  and   are  per- 
suaded that  the  emotions  of  a  pure 
and  good  mind  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  a  vile  and  bad  one.     And 
60,  from  the  great  height  of  her  con-  • 
tentment  with  her  father's  whole  for- 
tune, she  looked  down  with  the  ab- 
horrence   becoming    an    affectionate 
daughter  and  a  good  Christian,  on  her 
poor  sister,  whose  thoughts  were  very 
differently  engaged.     There  certainly 
is  some  thing  after  all  in  natural  affec- 
tion, or  why  should  Elizabeth  have 
cared  a  straw  for  such  a  bitter  can- 
tankerous old  tormentor  as  Mr  Hib« 
bert  ?    But  so  it  was :  perhaps  he  had 
not    always  been    unkind;  perhaps, 
sometime  or  other  when  she  was  a 
ohnd,  he  had  kissed  her,  or  played 
with  her,  or  bent  over  her  in  her  little 
crib  at  night ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
that  kindness,  after  lying   dormant 
through  many  years  of  neglect  and 
harshness,  was  awakened  all  of  a  sud- 
den by  the  sight  of  his  pain-contracted 
features.     She  slipt  noiselessly  across 
the  floor,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
while  her  eyes  were  filled  with  large 
glistening  tears,  she  gently  placed  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 
**  There  now !  **  cried  Susan  start- 
in£r^"She%  be  the  death  of  poor 
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papa  I  I  always  said  so— always  try- 
ing to  work  on  his  feelings — and  he's 
so  very  sensitive,  Mr  Tyem.  Is  she 
hurting  you,  papa?'* 

"  Yes,**  S£ud  the  invalid,  breathing 
with  increased  difiiculty,  and  scarcely 
understanding  the  question  ;  *'  she's 
leaning  all  her  weight  on  my  chest ; 
she's  choking  me,  1  can't  get  breath-— 
ha— ha.** 

**  There — you  hear  what  he  say?, 
Mr  Tyem.  He  says  she's  choking 
him.  For  shame,  Elizabeth — come 
away  from  him — do.*' 

Elizabeth,  who  had  kept  her  head 
bent  over  the  panting  sufferer,  watch- 
ing the  heavings  of  his  chest  with 
awe  and  terror,  raised  her  face  when 
her  sister  spoke  to  her.  She  would 
fain  have  poured  out  her  pent-up  af- 
fection on  her  father,  or  even  on  her 
sister,  to  whom  the  awful  scene  seem- 
ed to  unite  her  more  closely  than  she ' 
had  ever  felt  before — but  the  pert  cold 
face  of  that  young  lady  repelled  her ; 
the  angry  tones  of  her  father  repelled 
her ;  the  strange  looks  of  Mr  Tyem, 
who  saw  that  his  best  way  of  paying 
court  to  the  heiress  was  to  insult  the 
sister,  repelled  her ;  and  so,  feeling  at 
that  moment,  more  bitterly  than  ever, 
the  utter  loneliness  of  her  situation, 
she  lifted  solemnly  the  unresisting 
hand  of  her  father  to  her  lips,  and 
slowly  left  the  room. 

'*  I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  said  Miss 
Susan — *'  she's  such  a  selfish  crea- 
ture, that  Elizabeth,  never  taking  the 
least  trouble  about  poor  dear  papa, 
but  always  attending  to  her  own 
amusements,  even  when  he's  so  wretch- 
edly ill  as  at  present. — He*s  very  ill, 
isn't  he?** 

"  Oh,  very,*'  replied  Mr  Tyem,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  answering  a  ques- 
tion to  which  he  feels  an  affirmative 
answer  is  the  only  welcome  one — "  I 

should  say  he  can't  last  a  day '* 

There  was  a  pause  after  that,  dur- 
ing which  the  young  lady  again  hid 
the  red  peak  of  her  nose  behind  the 
pocket  handkerchief. 

Mr  Tyem  respected  the  sufferings 
of  an  amiable  daughter  in  these  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  and  half  made 
up  his  mind  to  propose  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

'<  Is  the  will  all  signed?*'  enquired 
the  tenderhearted  girl,  with  a  catch 
in  the  voice,  that  before  friendly  audi- 
tors might  have  neen  considered  a 
▼ery  good  imitation  of  a  sob. 
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"  Ob,  yes.  Miss  Hibbort!  I  took 
care  to  attend  particularly  to  your  in- 
terest." 

**  And  does  the  same  will  carry 
land  as  well  as  moveables  ?  ** 

«'  Be  quite  easy,  my  dear  young 
]ady»  don*t  agitate  your  sympathizing 
heart  at  thb  most  trying  crisis.  May 
I  assure  you,  that  in  me  you  will  find 
a  person  who  will  never  neglect  your 
interests,  and  to  whom  your  happiness 
will  always  be" 

"  Ha !  ha  ! — air  here !  —  air  I— I 
can't  get  breath  !  **  cried  the  sufferer, 
as  if  he  were  in  reality  choking — **  take 
that  girl  off  my  neck — her  arms  suffo- 
cate me.*' 

Mr  Tyem  dropt  the  hand  he  had 
taken  in  the  zeal  of  his  protestations ; 


and  Miss  Hibbert,  tiling  her  father 
to  be  quiet,  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  out 
for  the  ^assistance  of  a  nurse.  Mr 
Tyem,  finding  no  further  opportunity 
of  showing  his  devotedness  and  ad- 
miration, gathered  up  his  blue  bag 
and  retired  ;  and  Miss  Hibbert,  draw- 
ing her  chair  to  the  fire,  and  putting 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  fell  into  a  re- 
verie, in  which  Willerdon  Hall,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  ready  money  besides, 
played  no  inconsiderable  part.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr  Hibbert  lay  back  in  his ' 
arm-chair,  pale  and  speechless,  and 
struggling  for  breath ;  for  Death's 
grasp  was  growing  tighter  and  tighter, 
like  the  coils  of  a  boa  constrictor, 
round  the  writhing  and  panting  car- 
cass of  a  tiger. 
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In  about  a  week,  the  shutters  were 
all  closed  in  No.  7f  and  the  grief 
of  Miss  Hibbert  seemed  nearly  in- 
consolable, and  had  such  an  effect 
on  her  temper,  that  she  did  not  scold 
any  body,  not  even  her  sister,  for  three 
whole  days  She  sat  in  her  own  room, 
laying  out  her  future  plans.  Her  de- 
testation of  her  present  suburban  re- 
sidence rose  into  a  fury,  now  that  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  leave  it;  and 
she  determined,  as  soon  as  the  funeral 
was  over,  to  go  down  and  take  pos- 
session of  Willerdon  Hall.  She  de- 
termined, at  the  same  time,  to  alter 
her  whole  course  of  life:  ambition  had 
lain  dormant  for  many  years,  in  that 
very  flat  and  very  acidulated  bosom ; 
but  now  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
make  the  most  of  her  situation,  and 
act  up  to  the  dignity  of  her  rank. 
She  was  one  of  those  individuals  who 
think  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  themselves  in  particular, 
to  exact  their  extreme  rights  in  all 
cases  whatever ;  and  that  the  best  way 
of  getting  on  in  the  world,  is  never  to 
lay  voursilf  under  an  obligation  to 
another,  if  possible;  and,  at  all  events, 
never  to  lay  any  person  whatever  un- 
der an  obligation  to  vou.  An  amia- 
ble class  of  people,  who  invariably  lay 
daim  to  the  apprcbation  of  the  world 
on  the  strength  of  this  very  Christian 
disposition,  as  if  they  were  setting  a 
good  example  of  self  reliance  and  in- 
dependence. By  the  time  she  had 
•etUed  ail  her  concerns  entirely  to  her 
own  BMiisfaodoa,  a  long  processioti 


started   from  No.   7  to  the   parish 
church;  sorrowful  peals  were  rung 
all  day ;   hackney  coaches,  covered 
with  crape,  and  containing  all  the 
personal  and  commercial  friends  of  the 
defunct^  followed  at  a  slow  pace  an 
enormous  hearse,  ornamented  with  a 
multitude  of  waving  plumes ;  and  in  a 
very  few  days,  a  great  square  slab  of 
marble,  sunk  into  the  wall  of  the 
church,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
charity  very  thinly  clothed,  and  look- 
ing very  cold  and  uncomfortable,  an- 
nounced to  all  who  might  be  desirous 
of  such  information,  that  Mr  John 
Hibbert  had  been  the  best,  the  wisest, 
and  most  benevolent  of  men,  and  that 
this  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory, 
by  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate 
of  daughters.     As  the  epitaph   was 
from  the  classical  pen  of  Mr  Tyem, 
and  duly  charged  for  in  his  bill,  we 
may  safely  enough  conclude,  that  all 
the  praises  lavished  on  the  deceased, 
were  at  all  events  not  meant  to  be  sa- 
tirical, but  rather  a  propitiatorv  sa- 
crifice to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
afflicted  heiress.     As  if  in  expectation 
of  the  good  effects  of  this  and  the 
other  instances  of  his  regard  for  that 
most  dismal  young  lady,  he  took  aa 
early  opportunitv  of  presenting  him- 
self in  the  little  drawing-room,  where, 
attired  in  deepest  sables,  she  sat  like 
an  African  Niobe,  of  somewhat  dimi- 
nutive size,  all  tears  and  white  pocket 
handkerchief.    She  held  out  her  K^xndL 
lifitleMly ,  «A  \t  VDL  ^^  wlVlwssvX-i  ^^  vs^- 
row,  Wid  lAx  •t^wv  «a\««A^  ^^  ^^^ 
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into  the  spirit  of  the  8cene»  and  shook 
it  filth  so  woe-be-gone  an  air,  that 
you  might  have  fancied  he  als  >  had 
liuried  his  father  and  succeeded  to 
L.«50,000.  Whether  he  assumed  these 
mournful  appearances  in  right  of  the 
contingent  interests  of  his  son,  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  sort  that  enabled  him  to 
be  so  profoundly  touched,  for  it  is  an 
ascertained  thing,  in  all  affairs  of  the 
kind,  that  the  external  demonstrations 
of  grief  bear  a  remarkable  propor- 
tion to  the  internal  satisfaction  ;  and 
therefore,  a  person  who  is  not  bene- 
fited by  a  death,  has  no  possible  right 
to  appear  to  regret  it. 

"  1  am  glad  to  see  you  bear  this 
bloff  80  well,  Misi  Hibbert,^*  he  be- 
gan, in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice ;  ''  to 
be  sure  it  was  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  your  excellent  sense/* 

"  I  don't  bear  it  well,  Mr  Tyem ; 
Tm  surprised  to  hear  you  say  1  bear 
it  well.  I  can't  bear  it  at  all.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear !  '* 

Mr  Tyem  saw  he  had  got  on  the 
wrong  tack. 

**  Oh,  dear  Miss  Hibbcrt,  your  dis- 
position is  so  very  sofl  and  tender. 
You  should  not  take  on  so;  indeed 
you  shouldn't.'' 

"  I  don't  take  on,  Mr  Tyem  ;  I'm 
inrprised  to  hear  you  say  I  take  on. 
I  am  a  Christian,  I  hope,  and  though 
I  can't  help  regretting  poor  dear  papa 
— Oh  dear,  oh  dearl" 

**  Come,  come,  I  see  yon  are  mak- 
ing noble  struggles  to  subdue  your 
natural  feelings.  You  mustn't  dwell 
on  such  sorrowful  subjects  always. 
Life  is  all  before  you — the  admiration 
of  all  who  make  your  acquaintance, 
the  affection  of  some  who  know  you 
well— Ah!" 

Miss  Hibbert  buried  her  face  deeper 
in  her  handkerchief,  to  give  herself 
time  to  think.  The  tone  of  voice 
struck  her  as  something  different  from 
what  she  had  ever  heard  before.  In- 
deed, the  combination* of  such  words 
as  admiration  and  affection  with  her 
name  was  enough  to  startle  her.  "  Has 
this  fellow  the  audacity,"  she  thought, 
**  to  fancy  he  can  talk  me  over  ?"  She 
felt  BO  convinced  of  her  own  uffliness, 
that  she  was  sure  nobody  would  even 
pay  her  compliments,  unless  for  the 
sake  of  her  money,  and  therefore 
gpeeehes  of  the  kind  now  adventured 
by  Mr  Tyem,  were  so  many  cautions 
to  her  to  beware  of  robbery. 


''  You  have  many  friends.  Miss 
Hibbert?" 

«*  No,  I  have  no  friends.  I  never 
had  a  friend  in  my  life,  and  never 
wbhed  to,  and  that's  more,"  she  an- 
swered, rather  snappishly. 

'*  A  noble,  independent  spirit ;  I 
honour  you  for  it.  It  is  ouly  silly 
creatures  that  rely  on  friends — I  mean 
of  their  own  sex,  of  course.  Men — 
some  of  them^  at  least — can  enter  into 
your  feelings — and  " 

<<  I  don't  want  any  body  to  enter  into 
my  feelings;  and  I  can  assure  you, 
for  your  comfort,  Mr  Tyem,  that  I 
am  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self." 

The  bitter  tone  and  sharp  look 
this  was  said  with,  were,  perhaps,  only 
a  different  manifestation  of  the  dutiful 
grief  that  cousumed  her.  To  ordinary 
mortals  it  would  have  appeared  very 
like  an  outbreak  of  ill-nature ;  but 
Mr  Tyem's  breast  was  double-steeled. 
His  waistcoat  and  fine  gold  chain  would 
have  resisted  a  sharper  lunge  than 
that,  and  he  proceeded,  in  sublime 
unconsciousness  of  the  impression  he 
was  making. 

"  You  will  lead  a  happy  life  at 
Willerdon  Hall,  Miss  Hibbert ;  I  envy 
the  families  in  the  neighbourhood — 
you  will  be  such  an  acquisition." 

"Shall  I?— Oh!" 
,  "  Do  you  doubt  it  ?     Your  modesty 
is  too  great.     I'm   only  afraid  your 
new  friends  will  make  you  forget  your 
old  ones — do  you  think  tliey  will  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  before  I  hadn't  any 
friends  to  forget." 

"  Oh,  but  you  were  wrong — you 
were  indeed — you  have  friends.  Miss 
Hibbert — attached  ones— I  can  assure 
you  I" 

•*  Drew  up  my  father's  will,  and 
think  you  can  throw  dust  in  my  eyes. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  my  sister?"  she 
said,  breaking  out. 

**  Your  sister! — 'pon  my  honour, 
my  dear  Miss  Hibbert,  you  astonish 
me!  And  if  I  did  draw  your  father's 
will — or  if  I  ventured  to  suggest  any 
thing  to  him  about  a  preference  of  one 
daughter  to  another  " 

**  Oho ! — don't  try  to  persuade  me 
of  that.  I  knew  what  my  papa  meant 
to  do  all  along ;  he  never  could  abide 
Elizabeth,  and  no  wonder ;  she  never 
loved  him  as  I  did.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear!" 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that.  All  the 
friends  of  the  family  are  aware  of  it. 
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The  only  wonder  is«  that  my  deceased 
friend  left  her  so  well  off  as  he  did.*' 

"  I  wonder  at  it  too,"  said  the  young 
lady,  laying  aside  her  pocket  handker- 
chief; **a  hundred  a-year  is  a  very 
good  income.*' 

'^  It  b  indeed ;  and  then  there's  the 
chance  of  the  estate,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty. I  think  she  has  a  very  fair 
chance.*' 

"  What  right  have  you  to  say  you 
think  she  has  a  fair  chance  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  indignant  heiress,  in  the  tone  of 
a  hyena  interrupted  in  gnawing  a 
bone.  **  I  consider  you  very  imper- 
tinent in  saying  any  thing  of  the  kind 
— very  indelicate  and  insulting." 

"  Why — what  have  I  done  to  of- 
fend you,  my  dear  miss?  I  merely 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that  in  case  of 
your  having  no  children,*' 

"/  have  children  I  what  do  you 
mean,  talking  such'  detestable  lan- 
guage to  mc,  sir  ?  I  won*t  be  insult- 
ed by  you  nor  any  one  else,  sir.  I  see 
your  object,  sneaking  here  like  a  pal- 
try, pitiful  lawyer  as  you  are,  and 
talking  gross  improprieties.  ICt/ou're 
no  gentleman,  I'll  ahow  you  I'm  a 
lady.  Leave  the  house,  sir.  Send 
me  in  your  bill,  and  if  I  approve  the 
items,  I'll  pay  it ;  but  never  speak  to 
me,  or  show  yourself  to  me  again, 
sir ! " 

Mr  Tyem  saw,  in  direct  proximity 
with  his  face,  a  little  red  visage  in- 
flamed with  anger  ;  there  was  an  un- 
easy jerking  about  the  lady's  arms,  as 
if  she  longed  to  exercise  her  nails  on 
bis  nose,  and  altogether  the  voice  and 
attitude  were  »o  determined,  that  he 
saw  it  was  vain  to  offer  the  least  ex- 
planation ;  so,  in  a  state  of  great  ter- 
ror and  dismay,  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  nearly  broke  his  neck  in 
projecting  himself  down  stairs. 

•*  She,  indeed  I "  continued  the  irri- 
tated heiress,  whose  blood  was  now 
fairly  up.  "  She  have  a  very  fair 
chance !  I'll  teach  her  what  hor  chance 
is  worth  I "  and,  like  a  hollow  shot 
with  the  fusee  lighted  and  all  ready 
to  explode,  she  burst  into  the  bed- room 
of  the  astonished  Elizabeth,  who  was 
sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  looking  more 
beautiful  than  ever  in  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  reading  the  Scottish  Chiefs, 

The  two  sisters  made  as  complete 
a  contrast  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Elizabeth,  radiant  with  good  nature, 
and  the  inward  sunshine  that  proceed- 
ed from  the  very  desirable  quality  of 
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her  mind — equal  to  a  good  conscience 
itself  in  its  beneficial  effects  on  the 
complexion — which  enabled  her  to 
cast  off  all  care  and  uneasiness  what- 
ever ;  and  Susan  bursting  with  rage 
and  spite ;  the  more,  perhaps,  when 
she  perceived  the  imperturbability  of 
her  thoughtless  victim.  '» I  want  to 
know,  Elizabeth,"  she  began  abruptly, 
"what  your  plans  are — /'m  going  to 
Willerdon  Hall  next  week." 

'*  And  am  I  not  to  go  with  you?" 
asked  Elizabeth,  closing  her  book,  and 
putting  a  ribbon  mark  at  the  scene 
between  Wallace  and  Helen  Marr  in 
the  Tower. 

**  I  wonder  you  can  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion. After  the  way  you've  always 
behaved  to  my  poor  Jear  papa,  I  can't 
ex[)cct  you  would  behave  any  better 
to  me." 

'*  And  where  in  all  the  world  am  I 
to  go  ?  "  enquired  the  bewildered  girl, 
forgetting  all  about  Helen  Marr  and 
Wallace.  "  1  have  no  friend  to  go 
to." 

"  What !  no  friend,  with  all  the 
beauty  and  captivating  manners,  and 
all  that,  that  the  Formans  are  always 
talking  about?  oh,  you  must  have 
many  friends  that  will  be  delighted  to 
have  you.  You  have  a  good  income 
too — a  very  good  income;  I  don't 
know  how  I  am  to  pay  it,  I'm  sure. 
But  papa  was  always  too  generous." 

**  Susan,  are  you  serious  in  what 
you  are  saying  now  ;  or  is  it  only  said 
in  a  fit  of  passion  ?  '* 

**A  passioni — what  makes  you  fancy 
I'm  in  a  passion  ?  I'm  never  iu  a  pas- 
sion. No.  I've  been  thinking  the 
matter  over,  and  once  for  all  you  shan't 
live  with  me.  See  what  your  friends 
will  do  for  you." 

"  And  do  you  call  yourself  a  sister, 
behaving  in  the  way  you  do  ? "  said 
Elizabeth,  rising  up,  and  assuming 
the  dignity  given  her  by  her  outraged 
feelings  and  growing  indignation. 
"You  are  older  many  years,  you 
should  be  a  mother  to  me ;  you'throw 
me  from  you  before  my  father  is  well 
cold  in  his  grave — you  turn  me  into  a 
world  of  which  1  know  nothing,  friend- 
less— homeless — destitute — and  all  for 
what  ?  I'm  sure  I  have  done  nothing 
to  offend  you." 

**  Oh  no  I  nothing  to  offend  me ; 
only  crossed  me  in  every  thing,  and 
shown  your  hatred  to  me  in  all  possi- 
ble ways— th^\.'i^iVL«  ^^V\\.^^\i\.^^\ 
the  YioxxM  \&  m\\iA  tk^ow  ^^sA.'V  ^^"^fc. 
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I  will  have  no  body    with  no  lady  as  behaves  as  you  does. 
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mistress  of  it. 

"with  me  that  takes  offence  and  flies 

into  passions  at  every  thing  I  do.     I 

won't  be  treated  as  you  treated  poor 

papa." 

Elizabeth  was  a  girl  of  great  beau- 
ty, great  simplicity,  and  no  preten- 
sions either  to  abilities  or  fine  educa- 
tion, for  she  had  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  but  she  had  a  right  feeling 
heart,  and  some  little  pride  of  her  own, 
though  she  concealed  it  so  well.  But 
now,  when  she  saw  the  object  of  her 
sister,  she  disdained  further  controver- 
sy, and  perhaps  startled  that  young 
lady — who  had  expected  a  fierce  en- 
counter— with  her  calmness  and  dig- 
nity, more  than  if  she  bad  burst  out 
into  a  tempest  of  indignation. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean  " — she  said 
—"and  shall  trouble  you  with  my 
presence  no  more.  You  have  repelled 
me  from  you  when  I  wbhed  to  love 
you ;  you  have  thrown  away  the  affec- 
tion of  a  person  who  would  have 
clung  to  you,  if  you  had  shown  that 
you  had  any  value  for  her  attachment. 
I  leave  this  house  to- day :  and  as  we 
are  never  to  meet  again,  remember  I 
lay  the  blame  of  this  separation  on 
you.  If  I  am  unhappy  in  life,  I 
charge  your  conscience  with  the  guilt 
of  it ;  if  1  die,  you  shall  answer  for  it. 
And  now  we  part.  It  is  for  ever." 
She  turned  away  as  she  said  this :  and 
Susan,  after  vainly  attempting  once 
or  twice  to  make  some  answer,  mum- 
bled a  few  inarticulate  words,  and 
tossing  her  head  to  conceal  her  dis- 
comfiture, stalked  insolently  out  of 
the  room. 

In  a  week  from  that  time,  a  post- 
chaise,  containing  two  females,  and 
loaded  with  a  profusion  of  bags  and 
band-bozos,  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of 
Wiilerdon   Hall.     .  A.    man-servant 
opened  the  door,  and  out  of  the  post- 
chaise  stept  a  little  person,  in  a  sky-blue 
allk  pelisse,  with  a  very  red  nose,  and 
▼ery  little  eyes,  and  an  expression  of 
face  that  said  plainly — why,  I  declare, 
it*s  nobody  but  our  sweet  friend,  Susan 
HibbertI  The  other  female  was  dress- 
ed more  plainly,  and  while  the  people 
about  the  house  were  engaged  in  emp- 
tying the  chaise,  she  went  up  to  the 
lady  of  the  mansion,  and  said,  "  please, 
ma'am,  I  means  to  go  back  in  that 
'ere  chaise." 
•*  Oh,  you  do?  do  you?" 
«  Yes,  ma*am.      I  wouldn*t  stay 


no,  not  for  twenty  times  your  wages 
— I  never  see  you  before  to-day,  and 
I'll  take  famous  good  care  I  never 
sees  you  again.** 

"  Why,' what  could  the  people  at  the 
servants*  bazar  mean  by  recommend- 
ing such  an  insolent  creature  to  any 
lady?'* 

**  I  don*t  think  as  you*re  much  of  a 
one.  And  so,  if  you  please,  I  goes 
back  in  that  'ere  chaise.  Don*t  take 
out  my  box,  if  you  please,  I'm  agoing 
back  again.'* 

**  Then  you  don't  go  back  at  my 
expense,  that's  all,"  said  Miss  Hib- 
bert.  **  Driver,  I  pay  no  back  fare 
for  this  young  woman  ;  she  must  set- 
tle with  you  for  that  herself.  Here's 
a  shilling  for  you— you've  driven 
twelve  miles.'* 

"  A  shilling  for  twelve  miles  ma*am  ? 
we  never  gets  less  than  threepence  a 
mile  from  nobody." 

*'  Oh,  then,  if  you  don't  like  the 
shilling  you  needn't  take  it  at  all — I 
will  never  be  imposed  on." 

«*  Ye  see  ma*am,  we  boys  gets  no 
regular  wages ;  we  trusts  entirely  to 
the  generosity  of  the  gentlefolks." 

"  Well,  haven't   I  ofi^ercd  you  a 
shilling  ?  Will  you  take  it  or  not  ?  " 
.    The  professional  dignity  of  the  post- 
boy was  roused. 

•'  No,  ma'am,  I  won't  take  a  shil- 
ling for  twelve  miles  from  nobody.*' 

"  Then  so  much  the  better  for  me,** 
said  the  generous  lady,  «  for  now  I 
won't  give  you  a  farthing — and  I've 
a  great  mind  to  write  to  your  master 
to  complain  of  j^our  insolence.  I 
never  was  so  insulted  in  my  life." 

As  by  this  time  the  luggage  was 
an  carried  into  the  hall.  Miss  Hibbert 
walked  proudly  into  her  mansion, 
where  she  had  previously  sent  down 
two  maids  and  a  footman ;  slio  shut 
the  door  with  her  own  fair  hands,  with  a 
force  that  showed  she  was  determined 
to  maintain  a  vigorous  defence  against 
any  attempt  at  a  siege,  leaving  the 

new-come  maid  and  the  post-boy 

an  old  man,  by  the  bye,  of  about  sixty 
— looking  at  each  other  with  an  ex- 
pression of  considerable  bewilderment. 
'*  Well,  /never  see  sich  a  critter 
no  where,"  said  the  abigail. 

*'  She's  reg'lar  vicious,  and  no  mis- 
take,** said  the  unfortunate  Jehu,  as  if 
in  chorus.  "  But  step  in,  young 
woman.     1*11  take  you  back  to  our 
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hotel— and  Vm  blest  if  you  aint  a  real    but  whether  it  was  from  respect  for 


lucky  one  to  get  out  o'  the  bands  of 
sich  a  varmint.*' 

The  scene  at  the  hall  door  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the 
domestics  inside.  They  had  been 
laughing  and  joking  all  the  mornings 


the  dignity  of  their  now  mistress,  or 
some  other  cause,  they  laughed^and 
joked  no  longer.  You  would  have 
thought  they  had  all  of  a  sudden  been 
found  guilty  of  murder,  and  were  that 
moment  on  the  eve  of  execution. 


Chapter  IV. 


The  Formans  at  No.  9.  were  the 
best  people  in  the  world — in  their 
way;  most  praiseworthy  individuals 
every  onei  though  in  all  human  pro- 
bability  their  manners  would    have 
been  considered  rather  peculiar  than 
otherwise  at  Almack's.     The  father 
was  a  perfect  basha   in    his  office, 
snubbed  his  clerks,  and  strutted  about 
as  if  the  room  was  a  great  deal  too 
tight  to  hold  him  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
little  man  at  home,  and  would  have 
fitted  into  a  cupboard.     All  his  im- 
mense dignity  evaporated  on  the  om- 
nibus or  the  two  horse  coach,  for  in 
those  days  omnibuses  were  in  the  fu- 
ture tense ;  and  by  the  time  he  tript 
up  the  little  straight  walk,  he  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  good  Sama« 
ritan  in  grey  knee-breeches  and  long 
gaiters.     His  wife  was  always  at  the 
front  door  to  receive  him,  and  gene- 
rally his  three  daughters  were  waiting 
in  the  little  passage  or  on  the  stairs. 
Then  there  was  such  a  shaking  of 
hands  and  kissing,  and  all  manner  of 
slapping  on  the  back  and  bare  shoul- 
ders, so  that  you  would  have  said  they 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  a  month  at 
least.     Dolly  took  liis  hat ;   Sally  un. 
buttoned  his  gaiters,  and  Pug  brought 
him  his  slippers,  and  he  at  last  at- 
tained tho  drawing-room,  attended  by 
a  suite  as  if  he  had  been  a  foreign 
ambassador,  or  a  Roman  general  en- 
joying an  ovation.    A  fastidious  critic 
might  have  objected  to  the  girls  that 
they  were  too  fat  and  stumpy  to  have 
stood  for  the  three  Graces,  but  in  spite 
of  their  fatness  and  stumpiness,  there 
was  something  far  from  disagreeable 
in  their    round  shining  cheeks  and 
smiling  lips,  and  mischievous  black 
eyes.     For  my  part,  I  delight  in  ugly 
people  when  they  look  good  natured ; 
but  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  I  am  ready  to  fight  a  duel  with 
blunderbusses  and  broadswords,  with 
any  man  who  will  say  that  any  one  of 
the  Formans,  Dolly,  or  Sally,  or  Pog, 
was  in  vaj  re§peet  desening  of  the 


epithet  ugly.  There  was,  by  the  great- 
est good  luck  in  the  world,  a  nice  little 
bed- room  to  spare,  with  clean  white 
dimity  curtainti,  new  carpet,  dressing, 
table,  and  a  great  pier  glass — and  if 
I  had  been  a  fairy  I  should  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  stept  in 
some  fine  morning  and  looked  into  the 
bed ;  for  there  I  should  have  seen 
the  fine  healthy  face  of  Elizabeth 
Hibbert  smiling  in  happy  dreams,  and 
with  the  very  faintest  dimple  still  per- 
ceptible,  being  not  yet  quite  filled  up 
after  all  last  night's  laughing.  Eliza- 
beth was  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  At  first  she  thought  all 
the  kindness  of  the  Formans  put  on, 
as  she  had  sometimes  seen  the  amiable 
Susan  very  soft  and  even  insinuating 
in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  rages,  and 
expected  every  hour  to  see  them  burst 
out  in  their  real  characters.  But  day 
after  day  wore  away;  Mrs  Forman 
treated  her  exactly  like  the  three  girls, 
which  was  the  very  kindest  thing  she 
could  do ;  Mr  Forman  got  gradually  on, 
till  at  last  he  slapt  her  shoulders,  or 
pulled  her  ear,  or  kissed  her  cheek,  as 
if  she  had  been  Pug  or  Sally.  It  was 
so  new  a  thing  to  Elizabeth  to  be 
kindly  treated— or  evenspoilt  a  little, 
if  the  truth  must  be  owned— that  it 
awoke  new  feelings  in  her  altogether. 
She  loved  the  Formans,  and  felt  a  posi- 
tive  delight  in  loving  them ;  for  in  that 
inexperienced  heart  there  was  a  won- 
derful pleasure  in  feeling  attached  to 
any  one.  She  thought  them  all  bean  • 
tiful  —  even  Pug.  Now  Pug  bad 
received  that  name  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration  from  her  father,  she  was 
so  like  one  of  the  little  black-faced, 
bright-eyed,  quick-  looking  dogs  known 
by  that  denomination  ;  and  it  had 
stuck  to  her  ever  since.  There  was 
an  old  tradition  in  the  family,  coun« 
tenanced  in  some  degree  by  an  entry 
in  the  family  bible,  that  she  had  been 
christened  Sophia  Matilda;  but  this 
was  gTidKuiVi  it«vnsL%  %:«v^^  ^^^ 
there  neft  v««r|  "^t^^iS^i^l  ^^  ^ 
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few  more  years  would  efface  it  entirely ; 
for  Pug  seemed  so  infinitely  more  natu- 
ral, that  it  would  have  looked  yery 
like  affectation  to  have  called  her  any 
thing  else.  And  when  I  have  said 
that  Elizibeth  thought  even  Pug 
beautiful,  you  may  guess  what  a 
famous  painter  affection  is,  and  how 
it  softens  away  disagreeable  features, 
and  improves  good  ones,  as  if  it  were 
Chalon.  And  if  she  thought  Pug 
beautiful,  I  wonder  what  she  thought 
Sally,  with  her  nice  little  dumpy 
figure  and  animated  face ;  or  Dolly, 
with  her  glossy  ringlets  hanging  all 
over  her  snow-white  neck?  She  thought 
them  Duchesses  of  Sutherlaud,  and  if 
she  had  studied  Lempriere,  would 
have  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  Venus, 
in  comparison  with  either  of  them. 
And  there  were  other  people,  too,  be- 
sides Elizabeth,  that  thought  the  For- 
mans  worth  fifty  heathen  goddesses  all 
in  a  row.  There  was  a  young  stock- 
broker, a  very  good-looking  man,  that 
had  his  coats  from  Stulz,  and  kept  a 
cab,  and  was  in  very  good  business, 
that,  if  he  had  not  altogether  proposed 
to  Sally,  was  on  the  very  point  of 
doing  so,  and  called  very  often,  and 
never  refused,  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  always  sat  next  Sally,  and  even 
asked  her  to  take  a  potato,  with  so 
•weet  a  voice  and  soft  a  look,  that  you 
might  have  fancied  he  was  asking  her 
to  take  him.  And,  in  fact,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  Mr 
Forman  was  delighted,  and  Mrs  For- 
man  became  so  confoundedly  con- 
ceited, that  you  might  have  thought 
all  these  flatteries  had  been  addressed 
to  her.  And,  in  short,  before  Eliza- 
beth had  been  domiciled  a  month,  the 
proposal  was  actually  made,  and  Sally 
was  very  soon  to  become  Mrs  William 
Smillom.  Oh,  it  was  delightful  from 
that  moment  to  see  the  whole  family, 
Elizabeth  included.  There  was  more 
slapping  and  kissing  than  ever  when 
Mr  Forman  returned  from  the  city ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
Elizabeth's  arrival  was  the  most  fortu- 
nate thing  in  the  world,  for  it  would 
just  keep  up  the  family  number  after 
Sally  went  away ;  and  she  was  for- 
mally presented  with  the  reversion  of 
Sally's  office,  which  consisted  in  taking 
the  old  gentleman*s  hat.  It  made 
her  about  as  happy  as  the  reversion 
of  the  chancellorship  would  make  me. 
Now  Ml-  William  Smillom  was  a 
Joagi  excellent  wdn  of  baaineas'^but 


didn't  I  tell  you  he  had  his  coats  from 
Stulz,  and  kept  a  cab  ?  He  was  of  a 
very  ambitious  soul,  and  despised 
trades-people,  except  in  business  hours. 
From  ten  till  four  he  was  as  industrious 
as  a  man  could  be ;  and  grudged  nei- 
ther toil  nor  trouble  in  the  way  of 
business  :  but  exactly  as  the  clock 
struck  four,  he  was  a  new  man — away 
flew  the  pen,  ou  went  the  coat ;  a 
little  pocket  comb  did  the  honours  of 
his  top  knot ;  he  washed  his  hands ; 
waved  a  towel  slightly  over  his 
boots ;  and,  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
might  be  seen  trotting  down  Regent 
Street,  or  crossing  into  the  Park,  in  a 
very  handsome  cab,  with  a  little  tiger 
in  the  Smillom  livery,  holding  on  be** 
bind.  Any  body  who  didn*t  know  it 
was  paid  for,  might  have  taken  the 
whole  turn  out  for  a  lord's.  And  his 
friends  were  scarcely  less  fashionable 
than  his  coats  anrl  cab.  He  was  an 
amazing  judge  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  mode  and  manner,  dress  and  ad- 
dress, and  selected  his  acquaintance 
with  a  strict  regard  to  their  gentle- 
manly appearance ;  if  he  did  strain  a 
point  or  two,  'twas  in  favour  of  a  real 
^na  fide  tide.  He  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  strutted  up  St  James' 
street  with  the  very  ugliest  of  the  ba- 
ronets, or  the  most  contemptible  look- 
ing of  the  lords ;  but  in  any  thing 
below  a  knight,  he  exacted,  as  the  great 
condition  of  his  friendship,  that  he 
should  be  gentlemanly  in  appearance. 
You  are  therefore  not  to  wonder  that 
the  ladies  at  No.  9  looked  forward 
with  great  expectation  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr  Frederick  Selby,  who 
had  expressed  a  great  wish  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Formans,  and 
whom  Mr  William  Suiillom  had  pro- 
mised to  drive  down  to  dinner.  On 
the  day  he  was  to  come,  Dolly  put  on 
a  new  gown,  and  dressed  herself  with 
such  amazing  care,  that  any  body 
might  have  seen  in  a  moment  that  she 
meditated  a  severe  attack  on  the  new 
comer  ;  even  Pug  laid  every  ornament 
in  her  possession  on  her  funny  little 
person,  on  that  portentous  day.  It  was 
evident  the  proposal  of  Mr  Smillom 
to  Sally  had  set  them  all  on  the  alert 
for  a. similar  demonstration  to  them 
selves :  and  they  would  probably  have 
answered,  if  they  had  been  asked  what 
was  the  chief  end  of  man,  to  pop  the 
question.  Mr  Smillom  came,  and 
brought  M.  Selby  with  him,  and  cer- 
tainly he  never  did  a  stupider  thing  in 
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for  there  was  something  in    three  of  them  put  together :  for  now 

she  saw  the  futility  of  all  the  plans  she 
had  fallen  upon  to  delude  herself  as  to 
the  heauty  of  her  children.     She  used 
to  think  that  Sally  was  not  perhaps  quite 
so  beautiful  at  first  sight,  but    had 
a  most  captivating  mole  which  Eliza- 
beth wanted ;  then  Dolly  had  much 
longer  teeth,  and  shQwed  a  great  deal 
more  of  them  when  she  laughed  ;  and 
even  Pug  had  a  smaller  foot,  although 
it  was  a  good  deal  broader  ;  but  now 
she  saw  that  other  people  juJged. dif- 
ferently, and  cared  very  little,  in  com- 
parison, for  the  mole  of  Sally,  and  the 
long  white  teeth  of  Dolly,  and  Pug*8 
stumpy  little  foot.  And  yet  they  were 
both  so  open  and  so  natural — the  gen- 
tleman no  less  than  the  lady — that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  angry;  and  when 
she  saw  them  together  at  the  piano, 
and    heard  their  happy   voices,  she 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  they  had 
been  intended  for  each  other  by  na- 
ture.     And    so    thought    Frederick 
Selby.      What  Elizabeth  thought  I 
have  no  intention  to  tell,  but  the  first 
thought,   whatever  it    was,    became 
strengthened  every  day  ;    for  regu- 
larly every  day  Frederick  found  some 
excuse  or  other  for  coming  to  No. 
9;    and  at    last,    in   three  or    four 
months,  he  came  down  one  morning, 
and  told  them  he  had  got  an  appoint- 
ment in  some  far-away  place — 1  forget 
the  nameof  it— in  South  America,  and 
must  sail  from  Portsmouth  in  a  mouth. 
The  Formans  were  all  so  happy,  and 
shook  hands  with  him  again  and  again, 
in  the  warmth  of  their  congratulations. 
Elizabeth  only  shook  his  hand  once, 
and  at  that  moment,  by  some  chance 
or  other,  there  came  a  great  round 
tear  into  the  corner  of  her  eye.     Fre- 
derick was  more  delighted  with  that 
one  short  silent  shake  of  the  hand, 
than  with  all  the  boisterous  demonstra- 
tions of  the  rest ;  and  after  a  couple 
of  days*    deep  thinking,   he    rushed 
down  to  No.  9  in  an  agony  of  expec- 
tation,  and   asked   Elizabeth   if  she 
would  go  with  him  to  his  new  situa- 
tion ?     Elizabeth  bad  found  it  so  now 
a  thing  to  be  heartily  and  truly  loved» 
that  she  loved  Frederick  with  all  her 
heart  in  return — out  of  pure  gratitude. 
And  I  feel  certain,  if  the  world  had 
been  four  times  the  siae,  and  he  had 
asked  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  other 
end  of  it,  she  would  not  have  hesitated 
amlauiiQ\  io,^i  <^^\n^«^^  ^^^bri8s. 
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Mr  Selby *8  manner  and  appearance, 
so  different  from  any  thing  that  had 
ever    been    seen    in    No.    9,    even 
in    Mr    Smillom  himself— who   had 
hitherto  been  the  standard  as  to'  all 
matters  of  politeness  and  good  looks— 
that  they  unanimously  concluded  he 
was  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  disguise, 
or  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  himself.     And  Mr  Smil- 
lom fell  immediately  in  the  estimation 
of  all,  except  Sally,  from  being  the 
first  man  in  Rome  to  the  second  in 
Paradise   Row.      Frederick  was  thft 
grandson  of  a  baronet,  the  son  of  a 
general,  the  cousin  of  two  or  three 
lords,  and,  by  his  mother^s  side,  traced 
up  to  the  Scottish  kings,  so  that  Mr 
Smillom,  when  any  thing  was  said  dis- 
respectful to  the  memory  of  Charles 
the  First,  apologised  to  his  friend,  as 
if  it  had  been  an  attack  on  a  near  re- 
lation. He  had  no  profession,  but  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  one ;  indeed, 
he  had  had  that  comfortable  expecta- 
tion almost  the  whole  of  bis  life — for 
at  some  remote  period,  a  distant  cousin 
had  told  him  he  was  a  smart  fellow, 
and  ought  to  go  out  in  the  diplomatic 
line ;  then  he  had  been  told  by  an- 
other, he  had  better  get  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  colonies ;  and  so  he  read 
the  newspapers  in  his  club,  and  dined 
out  wherever  he  was  asked,  till  some- 
thing of  the  kind  should  fall  in  his  way. 
But  as  to  taking  any  active  steps  in  the 
matter  himself,  he  never  thought  any 
thing  of  the  sort  at  all  needful ;  he 
bad  a  small  fortune — very  small,  had 
no  expensive  habits,  and  was  so  con- 
firmed an  optimist  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  disappointment  to  ruffle 
bis  happiness  for  an  hour.      Dolly 
Formau  thought  him  the  handsomest 
man  she  had  ever  seen,  and  in  this  she 
was  not  mistaken,  and  couldn't  help 
blessing  her  stars  a  thousand  times 
over  that  Sally  was  disposed  of,  and 
therefore  could  not  stand  in  her  way. 
But  a  cloud,  for  the  first  time  since 
Elizabeth's  arrival,  fell  on  the  brow  of 
Mrs  Forman,  when  she  saw  the  capti- 
vated looks  that  Frederick  cast  across 
the  table  where  she  sat,  the  whole  time 
of  dinner,  and  how  he  followed  her 
slightest  motion,  and  smiled  when  by 
chance  she  looked  at  him.     The  ap- 
palling truth  burst  on  the  good  old 
lady*8  understanding,  that  there  was 
not  one  of  her  daughters  to  be  com- 
pared to  Elizabeth  Hibbeit;  no»nor  all 
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lliini  to  South   America.      It  was  a 
[  tremendously  bu§y  month  for  all  par- 
ties concerned  J  Ibr  Mr  SniHIom  de- 
1  terminetl  to  tuke  advantage  of  the  op* 
I  portunity,  and  be  married  at  the  same 
I  time.     All  the  mUUncri  in  the  neigh- 
I  bo Uf  hood  were  pressed  into  the  scr- 
I  vice.   Frederick  wrote  and  announced 
Uits  approaching  departure  to  hh  con- 
^Buiehip,  aodhis  marriag:e  to  Eiizj^beth, 
to  hiiJ  few  remavoing  friends  ;  for  his 
father  and  mother  hud  lon|^  been  dead, 
I  and  ouly  his  brother,  a  curate,  came 
'  tip  from  De%'OUshire  to  be  introduced 
to  his  future  sistter-ln-law.     Ho  had 
come  up,  determined  to  try  to  stop 
the    scheme  if   he  could,  or,  at  all 
j  ©vents,  to  sec  if  there  was  any  money 
I  to  be  expected  wiih  the  bride ;  but 
lirhen  he  saw  her  and  epoke  to  her^ 
j  und  discovered  what  a  clear-hearted 
I  simple  creature  she  was*  he  never  said 
[a  word,  cither  about  her  fortune  or 
[any  tijing  else,   but  her  beauty  and 
[good  qualities*  Old  Mr  Formun  knew 
1  tiothing-    about    Mr    ll»bbcrt*ft    will* 
Elixabeth  ouly  knew  that  Susan  bad 
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told  her  she  had  ta  pay  bor  a  bundred 
a-year,and  grudged  it ;  and  Frederick, 
on  being  informed  of  it,  told  her  ho 

would  »ee  Susan  at  the (a  very 

bad  word  should  be  inserted  here) — 
before  ho  would  accept  a  sixpence. 
Elizabeth  consulted  her  friends^  whe< 
ther  she  shouldn't  write  and  apprize 
SuBan  of  what  was  going  to  happen, 
but  Frederick  again  said^  he  would 
bee  her  at  the  — =— ,  (the  SAme  bad 
word  is  understood) — before  lie  would 
allow  a  syllable  to  be  said  to  such  a 
detectable,  unnatural  old  maid.  So 
amid  the  kindnease*  and  blessings  of 
strangers,  Elj/.abeth,  the  pure  and 
good,  was  led  up  to  the  altar,  and 
gave  her  band  where  8he  had  already 
given  her  heart,  to  a  man  who  would 
not  have  exchanged  a  glance  of  her 
eye  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  ; 
and  in  ten  days  after  the  wedding  she 
sat  on  the  deck  of  a  gallant  ship  that 
was  ploughing  its  way  down  the  Chan- 
nel^ and  saw  night  fall  on  the  white 
clifrj  of  Cornwall;  and  bade  a  laat 
farewell  to  England. 
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*'  Did  Mr  Augustus  tell  you  where 
be  was  gone  to.*'  said  a  stout  gentle- 
man, considerably  on  the  wrong  side 
of  fifty,  to  one  of  the  clerks  in  a  dark 
u(fice»  in  a  dingy  lane  near  the  bank. 

*'  YuR,  sir  ;  he  has  just  drove  down 
to  Tarseirsj  to  hear  about  his  roan 
filly*  She  »  backed  against  the  Priam 
eolt,  and  Mr  Augustus  is  trying  to 
hedge,  never  so," 

*'  Hem,''  mumbled  the  senior*  and 
walked  into  the  priv^io  rtioni,  **  This 
bad  hcttlth  of  Miss  Hibbert,  and  the 
certainty  of  hersucces«ion,hjs  turned 
the  IhvN  briia,  Busi  nest  neglected, 
TiUr  jit,  and  every  extra va- 

gaiiL  li.    What  a  lucky  thing 

that  iiifl  died,  and  Su^an  has  never 
married  I  though,  edad  !**  be  added, 
**ttho  might  have  dune  worse  than  try 
*ior  fortun«j  with  Joe  Tyem,     'Twas 

pretty  day* 8  work  that  of  mine,  put- 
ting GustyV  name  in  the  will  ;  and 
the  rent  charge  I've  secured  on  I  bo 
>f  ucci'sslon  ;  and  eight  hundred  ayear 
will  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  retire  on, 
ftad  shows  the  boy's  gratitude,  too, 
loor  fellow;    thoii^Mi,   after  all,    he 
light  just  as  well  have  made  it  the 
thousand,   as    I   asked    him/'      You 
ould  scarcely  recognize  the  j&uu ty 


attorney — the  carrier  of  the  blue  bag 
-^tho  drawer  of  Mr  Hibbert'a  will—* 
the  proposer  for  Miss  Hibbert'^hand 
— in  the  plethoric  individual  who 
was  indulging  in  these  uicditalions. 
Twenty  years  have  passed  and  gono 
since  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  Na- 
poleon has  died  upon  bis  rock,  and 
dynasties  have  been  overthrown,  and 
kings  crowned,  and  others  banished: 
there  have  been  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  and  the  whole  world  has  un- 
dergone a  wondrous  change ;  for 
Si«am,  which  we  left  in  his  cradle,  is 
uow  a  grown  gicint,  shaking  earth  and 
heaven.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
a  change  has  also  taken  place  on  the 
personages  of  our  story,  and  on  the 
bodily  configuration  of  Mr  Tyem. 

•*  Ha,  old  un,  how  aint  you '^'*  ex* 
claimed  Augustus^  familiarly  flapping 
his  respectable  ancestor  on  the  shoulder 
— *«  caught  you  in  abro  wn  study — eh?" 

**  How  can  you  bo  so  thoughtless. 
Gusty?'*  replied  the  ancient,  in  not 
the  be*t  of  humours.  **  Haven't  you 
heard  Mt^s  Hihbcrt  is  much  worso?** 

•'  Haven*t  1?  that's  all.  Bought 
another  horse  on  the  strength  of  It 
thi«  very  morning.  She  can't  bold 
ont long." 
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'*  No  5  %oti  tlirTtfure,  my  boy,  1 
Mn\  you  ougni  ti  tic'  on  tbo  »pof,  or 
fct  all  isv«nls  in  th  'iirhood«  to 

ace  ihjit  no  tl Atii:  ty  to  your 

praperty.  Have  you  b  turd  ;niy  ii-i:: 
about  Ibo  siLviogs?  tht?y  mu  l  Ih  lut" 
nicnse/* 

"All  in  bard  guln<»aa,  liM  np  fn 
old  slockings,    «r  »ewttd   :  ir 

bottoms,     Uiipital  fun  it  ^^ 
ing  out  all  htr  po»ie«l     1  only  winii 
ire    coutd    get    411U    of   that    Mi8& 

Jones  *' 

•*  Poohf  neTer  mind  her,  I  know 
all  about  her*  SKo^s  been  90  bnltied^ 
rely  on  it,  by  tho  old  tabby,  tbat 
•be  il  be  easily  bullied  by  any  body. 
Out  wilb  her.  Gusty*  the  very  tir»t 
thing — neck  and  crop  out  by  tbc  win* 
dow,  if  *be  doc!>n't  go  quietly  by  tht? 
door  ;  but  scare b  ber  boxes,  boy — \h» 
tute  you  Bcarcb  her  l>oxt?5." 

*«  Well,  do  you  think  slie »  g'olng 
to  make  a  die  of  it  immediaiety  f  " 

*'  Hem :  I  don't  know  ;  better  go 
down  ou  the  chance.*' 

*•  I  go  down  ?  why,  if  it  was  her 
la?t  brealh,  she  would  spend  it  all  in 
ordering  me  out  of  the  hous^e/* 

**  UV  a  custom  she  hnfi  wilb  our 
family,  boy  ;  but  never  raind.  You 
go  down  to  tho  Ay  1  ward  arms,  and 
be  on  the  look-out  for  eq nulla.  Send 
for  me  the  moment  it  happeusi  and 
rU  come  down  with  tho  net'dfoJ  deed*. 
Don't  lose  a  moment.  Who  knows 
but  we  may  come  in  for  some  of  the 
bidden  treasures  you  talk  of,  if  we 
can  get  into  posaession  at  once  ? 
If  w«  dout,  that  liule  minx — ^a 
Welshwoman,  of  ciiursc— th:a  Mhi 
Jouci<t  and  the  parson,  will  lay  their 
llanda  ou  all.  Mem.,  my  boy,  tho 
lirniture  is  conveyed  by  tho  will  * 
and,  luckily*  I've  kept  the  inventory. 
So  be  off:  don't  say  a  wordj  but 
wiitc  to  me  by  to- morrow *f  post  how 
the  land  lies," 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  bad  better^** 
taid  Augustus,  who  did  not  seem 
quite  as  keen  on  the  m fitter  as  his 
more  prudent  sire.  He,  nevertheless, 
lost  no  time  in  driving  down  in  his 
beautiful  yellow  tilbury,  with  red 
^Wbeebi,  Co  the  Aylward  Arms,  wbieb 
ros  the  name  of  an  inn  about  half  a 
^mile  from  the  Willerdon  Hall  estate. 
It  was  four  o'clock  when  bo  arrived, 
pon  a  beautiful  day  in  ^u\y  ;  and, 
fier  duly  attending  to  bis  horse,  and 
ving  the  hostler  a  volunteer  opinion, 
;  ^  the  posters  in  the  stable  were 
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infernal  icfew*»  he  wan  shown  isit^ 
the  jtroAll  apartment  on  the  |;ronnii» 
floor,  which,  by  courtesy,  waa 
the  cofl'cc-ruom,  ihvtv  bdnr  ti 
Vftte  room  at  that  ■ 
"  Ah,  so  much  i; 

Angus  Ins  f    *•  I  haU^   privalL'   rooui' 
eppt'cially  when  I  nm  **t*  tH»*  h\\\\\  f< 
inlormatiun.     VW  '  . 
so,  by  way  of  a  I 

proceed  to  ^i*tk  hke  ;*  I  fpjin/  1 
accordingly  gave  his  order  in  a  m 
giitcrinl  tone,  for  the  r     ;  f  iii 

tireasing  the  waiter  ^i  i  th 

10  WAS  n   prince  in 
whether  in  coo»equcnr 
tied  manner  or  not  it  i^  \,,^y:^,- 
say,  but,  at  the  end  of  a  vi 
minutes,  Mr  Augustu*  saw  Ijcfi 
a  very  nice  umoking  di^h  of  vei 
lets,  with  ail  proper  accompani 
a  tankard  of  brown  stout  and  a  pii 
of  lilierry  not  being  omitted. 

«*  Waiter/*  be  said,  with 
nearly  tilled  f»iib  mentand  [ 
for  ho  was  determined  to  lij)«e  nuu»i 
10  commencing  his  onqniries — "  y 
know  Wilicrdon  Half,  of  conrjie?*^ 

"  Yes  sir  ;  the  outride  on  it." 

"  Ah,  very  good.     What,  not  v#i 
hospitable— eh  ?  The  old  lady's  cli 
is  she  ? " 

*<  Her  door^  u,  tir." 

**  But  they're  open  : ' 
ly»    Does  nobody  go  1 

*•  Oh  yes  j  Parson  Ayiwam  is  there 
very  often,  e«peciaUy  since  Miss 
Jones  went  there.'* 

'•  He*s  fund  of  Mlsa  Jottei,  tin 
ibis  parson — eh  ?  ** 

**  Uh  yes :  she  lived  with  be  afore 
she  went  to  the  Hall.'* 

**  The  deuce  she  did  I  **  mused  Mr 
Augustus.  *'  Ab,  now  I  sec  it  all — 
a  regular  plot  between  Jennie  Jonci 
and  the  parson.  And  Miss  Hibhert's 
very  Ul — isn't  she  ?*'  be  continued 
aloud. 

*•  Yes,  our  doctor  went  up  and  bli 
ber  two  days  siDce," 

"  Not   very   easy  to  bleed— eh 
said  the  facetiou^i  gentleman,  wlnkioj 
to  the  waiter ;  *'  rather  dry»  Peter. 

**  My  name's  Joseph,  sir," 

•'  Well,  never  mind  ;  did  any  blo< 
come,  Joe  ? — eh  ?" 

••  Can't  say,   sir coming,   sir,'J 

This  latter  very  unusual  form 
speech  was  addressed  to  a  young  ma 
who  at  tbat  moment  came  into  the 
coffee>room,  and  called  for  a  bill  of 
fare. 


7*A<f  Heireu  and  fter  F^knth, 
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**  lt*3  a  pity,  sir,**  tiakl  Joe  to  tho 
ftriiitLTir.  ^Uti'iit  thtM  geutletTAH  h«a 
j  or  yuu  mi^bt  hafo  jo'med 

TUe  iirattpcr  looked  towarrln  otir 
Hcud  AiiguMUf),  and  did  Dot  &ei^in 
pry  tunch  dl*H|>pointed  at  having 
tk\»wd  I  he  pleasufu  of  his  Sfjciety. 

I  would  rnther  dine  nlane/*  he 
iJd ;  *'  Ivt  roe  have  Any  thing  you've 
at." 

"  I  fiicoTninend  iheir  Teal  ciitlefi/' 

i   Mr   Aii^ttstu^s    *'they*re 

_'  i3od,  CO  mi  I  tie  ring  it's  su  far 

in  THt'  cliuniry  Ma  here  liotd/* 

The  jitransfer  howud,  and  rt^peated 

ilia  order.      Mr   ^'  -  re«umed  hb 

lUours  ;  and  .1 '  .as  he  could 

iitch  th<»  atttniu- ,.  <»  ..r.^t  most  uncn- 
Ifivd  phitAWht,  Mr  Joe»  continued  hh 
UquiriL'S  about  the  inmates  of  the  hall. 
i  B;iy,  Joe/'  he  begun,  wheo  that 
Oiictiormry  wa«   placing  the   cheese 
lh«  M ranger's  table — *•  is  this  Miss 
lanes  good-looking  at  all  V* 
"  Oh^  beautiful,  sirr  said  Joe. 
**  Oho  !   i  smell   a  rat,  Joe.     Tho 
Darson*s  very  sweet  on  her,  jovl  say  f 
_  &ly  old  rogue  the  par»oo  1     How  old 
b  *he,  Joe?" 

I**  About  aeveoteen  or  eighteen,  1 
Ahould  ihink,  sir;  but  1  don  t  know." 
**  Never  looked  in  her  mouth — eh?" 
The  Ktranger  seemed  gradually  to 
become  more  interested  in  the  *•  onver- 
ialiou,  and  almost  repented  he  had 
refused  the  oftered  society  of  the  in- 
quiftitor* 

"  Is  ihis  Mi^s  Hibbert  going  to  make 
a  die  of  it,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  air ;  but  she's  a 
^^  tough  onei  it  wUi  take  summat  ta 
^km  she." 

^V     **  Do  yon  think  Mi«9  Jones  would  see 
a  gentleman  if  he  called  on  her«  Joe?" 
*'  I  Tu-ff  your  pardon,"   interposed 
<ir  ;  **  do  you  speik  of  Misa 
J  friend  of  Miss  Hibberl  of 

Wtiierdon  Hall?** 
**  >V?*,"  replied  Mr  Augustus.     **  I 
'■-  to  say  a  few  words  to  her. 
•if  tho  exact  state  of  health 
be  old  Udy  is  HCtiKilly  in.     Reports 
Vi*ry  HlruriiJ  that  she*S  dying," 
**  V  ir,  when  the  waiter  is 

onr  et  me  speak  to  you  ott 

flat  Mil  get- 1.' 
*•  With  all  my  heart,     Briog  yoof 
^^otik— a  y  V    I  see;   *pc»fi  Df 

^H^f  TtD  i^  this  genmwltkn — 

^■biI  wtll  ini^  .i»  ,^^ug  as  eT«r  you  tike* 
^H*m  foad  of  socloty/* 


SorJely,  however,  did  not  s^eem  to 
be  very  fond  of  him,  for  there  was  a 
look  about  the  gentlemnUt  who  now 
drew  his  chair  to  the  table  of  Mr 
Augustus,  which  showed  that  hts 
movement  had  a  diUcrcnt  object  from 
the  pleasure  of  roJiking  that  iodividoal's 
acquaintance.  And,  after  all,  Augus- 
tus was  not  a  very  captivating  chMrao- 
ter  at  first  sight.  He  had  the  ligtiteflt 
possible  hair,  and  the  greenest  poit* 
ssble  eyes  i  he  was  dressed  in  a  bright 
grf-en  coat  and  fldihy-ccloored  waiat« 
contf  and  spoke  in  a  shrill  loud  voiccp 
and  aliogeiher  comported  himself  in  a 
way  that,  by  some  mysterious  conca« 
tenation  of  idea?,  always  called  up 
the  most  vivid  images  of  horsewhips 
and  kickings  down  stairs. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  lighllog  a 
segar  with  an  unfailing  lucifer,  and 
t liking  his  Hrsl  whtff,  **you  said  you 
would  talk  to  me  on  a  certain  subject. 
Talk  away.'* 

**  1  heard  you  mention  the  family 
at  Willerdon  HalL  Do  you  know 
them  ?" 

*•  Come,  now,  that's  coming  it  a 
little  too  strong.  Why,  you're  turn- 
ing  me  into  tho  witness-box,  when  all 
I  bargained  for  was  to  have  a  social 
chat.     Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?*' 

"  Bec;iuse  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
one  of  those  ladies,** 

*'  So  am  I. — Deeper  than  you  a  cuss- 
ed si^ht,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Perhaps  not  in  the  same,**  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  sniife.  ••  1  give 
up  the  old  lady  entirely  to  you/* 

**  Do  you  I  Then  your* re  a  good 
fellow.  Oho?  you're  after  the  young 
one,  eh  ?  ** 

The  stranger  nodded, 

"  Well,  I  don*t  care  if  I  give  you 
a  helping  hand.  I'm  up  to  a  spree  at 
the  shortest  notice*  How  can  I  assist 
yon?'* 

*•  I  beard  you  ask  if  Miss  Jones  was 
likely  to  lee  a  gentleman  if  he  called 
on  herr  1  thought,  pc-rhaps  you  had 
some  business  at  the  house,  and 
njight  '* 

*•  Tip  her  a  note,  or  whisper  an 
appointment?  Oh  Lord,  I'm  delighted 
with  the  fun  I** 

"  Will  vou  help  roe?" 

«T  "         '  '     i:  for  the  fact 

Is,  th  ity  deal  more 

aDxloii>(  ruin  jr>ij  lo  ^ui  my  foot  tncJdo 
the  door^  1  can't  hit  on  any  pLin  to 
m&ko  food  an  entrance.** 

**  1  thittk  wt  cAu  tuaoago  it,  tf  ytro 
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agree  to  what  I  propose.  Stop,  let 
me  ring  the  bell.  Joe,  bring  a  bottle 
of  claret,  clear  the  decks^  and  let  us 
start  with  a  bumper.  Now^  sir^  fire 
away !  *' 

"  My  great  object  is  to  get  Miss 
Jones  away  from  Miss  Hibbert." 

'*  'Gad,  my  boy,  so's  mine ;  but 
ffhat  will  you  do  with  her  when  you 
get  her  away  ?" 

«  Marry  her." 

*•  Marry  her  1  —  oh  crikey !  —  I 
thought  you  was  only  up  to  a  lark.'* 
Mr  Augustus  filled  out  another  glass. 
*<  This  looks  very  bad/*  he  thought. 
«<  This  here  bird  wouldn't  think  of 
marriage  if  the  jade  hadn't  secured 
the  old  lady's  tin— all  the  spoons  at 
any  rate — blow'd  if  she  aint  both  the 
maid  and  the  magpie  all  in  one." 

«  You  seem  astonished,  sir ;  but  if 
you  knew  how  1  am  placed." 

**  Hard  up»  eh  ? — uncle,  and  all 
that  ?     Has  she  any  pewter  ?  " 

<<  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care,  I'm 
rich  enough  for  both.  1*11  tell  you 
how  it  is*  sirf  and  then  I'm  sure  you'll 
not  hesitate  to  assist  me." 

"  What,  to  get  her  away  from  the 
old  Tarmint  ? — not  an  instant — I'll  go 
through  fire  and  water;  bit,  let's  bear 
your  tale — drink,  boys^  drink,  and 
drive  away  sorrow." 

**  Three  years  ago,  she  came  to 
life  at  the  house  of  my  tutor,  a  clergy- 
man in  the  north — ihe  was  then  six- 
teen. I  was  three  years  older — we 
very  soon  became  attached— our  love 
was  soon  discovered.'* 

**  I've  always  said,"  interrupted  Mr 
Augustus,  *<  there  ought  certainly  to 
be  a  foundling  hospital  in  every  parish 
— but  go  on." 

<*  My  tutor,  who  was  a  relation — 
uncle  he  said — though  I  know  he  had 
no  brother  of  that  name  " 

**  Bab,  man !  she  was  his  daughter 
"-nothing's  commoner  than  to  hide  it 
by  a  different  name.  Why  was  the 
Fitzroys  called  Fitzroy,  but  to  hide 
that  they  were  children  of  George  the 
Third  ?  It's  always  the  way." 

«  Well— but  in  this  case  it  was  dif- 
ferent. He  had  scruples  about  allow- 
ing the  engagement  to  go  on,  for  ha 
said  she  was  poor,  and  my  father  was 
then  alive.  And  when  I  wrote  to  him 
about  if,  he  also  opposed  it.  Susan- 
nah was  therefore  sent  away." 

"  Ah  I  them  Susannahs  are  always 
persecuted  by  the  eldenP*  uid  Mr 
Angiiitiis. 


"  They  never  told  me  her  place  of 
concealment,  but  luckily  I  have  now 
discovered  it.  She  promised  me,  that 
if,  when  I  was  my  own  master,  1  still 
continued  to  love  her,  she  would  be 
my  wife.  1  have  written  to  her  at 
Willerdon  Hall,  and  my  letters  have 
been  all  returned  unopened." 

"  You  can't  have  paid  the  postage. 
Old  Miss  Hibbert  never  opens  an  un- 
paid letter." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  arises  from  some* 
thing  worse.  I  hear  Miss  Hibbert  is 
a  very  crabbed,  iil-tempered,  old  wo- 
man ;  she  perhaps  tyrannizes  over 
her." 

**  You  may  take  your  oath  of  that, 
unless  she's  quite  changed  from  the 
time  father  knew  her." 

*'  Now,  I  don't  like  to  go  up  to  the 
Hall  myself,  till  I  know  more  about 
my  position ;  but  if  some  friebd  " 

«  Would  step  up  and  do  the  need- 
ful, you  would  be  very  much  obliged? 
— but  how  am  I  to  do  it  ? " 

"  Why,  if  you  would  really  take 
the  trouble,  I  don't  see  what's  to  pre* 
vent  you  from  going  up  and  offering 
your  services,  now  that  Miss  Hibbert 
is  so  ill,  as  a  London  physician  sent 
to  give  your  opinion  by  the  clergy- 
man of  tbe  parish,  Mr  Ay  1  ward." 

•*  That's  the  old  boy  that  Misa 
Jones  stayed  with  before  she  came  to 
live  at  the  Hall  ?  He'll  find  it  out,  to 
a  certainty." 

"  Never  mind.  You'll  be  far  away 
by  that  time,  and  will  have  done  a  par- 
ticular kindness  to  me." 

**  And  to  myself  too,"  said  Mr  An- 
gustus.  ''  And  I'll  have  a  touch  at 
the  old  varmint's  pulse  in  half-an-bonr 
from  this  time,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman. 
What's  your  name  ?  " 

<*  Harry  Millard,  of  Colme  Abbey. 
She'll  know." 

«  Have  you  got  a  license  ?  I'll 
bring  her  down  here  directly." 

**  Not  quite  so  quick  as  that,"  said 
Harry  Millardy  with  a  smile,  ''ask  if 
I  may  see  her  for  five  minutes  some- 
time this  evening.  I've  much  to  say." 

"  I  daresay  you  have.  You're  a 
rum  one,  you  are ;  but  stay  you  quiet- 
ly here,  and  Til  bring  or  send  you 
word  as  soon  as  I  can.  What  gam- 
mon it  is  "—he  muttered,  as  he  walked 
off  to  enact  the  part  of  a  disciple  of 
Esculapius — *<  in  this  Mr  Millard— a 
tip- top  sawyer,  I  see  by  the  looks  of 
hun^to  mn  his  rigs  on  me  about 
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ll'tl  Imvc  a  look  at  her  bo%es^  as  fa* 
|lher  udvi^cd,  before  I  let  her  off  the 
prembes*     If  I  were  ber  oext  of  kin^ 
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I  would  prosecute  for  loss  of  services. 
Tve  knowD  good  damages  in  a  ease  of 
tiie  Terjr  same  kind. 
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The  twenty  years  that  had  wrought 
Mich  changes  un  the  world  at  large* 
had  nut  been  without  their  etiect  on 
our  old  ff  it^nd,  Mj>s  Hibbcrt,  At  first, 
when  she  had  taken  up  ht»r  residence 
at  the  Hall,  the  neighbours  hud  all 
called  to  welcome  her  to  the  county  ; 
butt  somehow  or  other,  none  of  them 
eeemed  to  have  been  so  preposaessed 
"ly  their  reception,  as  ever  to  have  re- 
eated  the  visit.     Susan  had  grown 
Itterer  and  bitterer  every  year,  as  it 
\h  the  nature  of  bitters  to  do.     Anii- 
OU8  to  marry,  in  order  to  spite  poor 
Elizabeth,  when  ^he  found  out  at  tirst 
that  she  had   nothing  more   to  fear 
Irum  her — as  the  annuity  never  being 
claimed,  clearly  proved  that  ^he  had 
"led ;  and  the  sad  news  was  confirm' 
©d  to  her  by  the  Formans,  to  whom 
he  had  actually  taken  the  trouble  to 
pply  for  information  ;    and  tinally, 
aU  doubt  was  removed  by  a  notice  of 
her  decease  in  the  newspapers— her 
anger  and  apprehension  took  a  differ- 
ent direction,  and  day  and  night  she 
fancied  she  saw  the  hateful  visage  of 
Mr  Tyera  gloating  over  the  prospect 
I  of  hia   succession.       And  when  she 
ietured  to  herself  the  triumph  of  the 
ttorney  and  hts  son,  she  almost  wish- 
'  she  had  not  been  quite  so  sever© 
I  he  faulUof  her  poor  stater;  for, 
you  will  observe,  she  had  impressed 
lierself  so  vividly  with  the  belief  that 
Elizabeth  had   treated  her  very   ill, 
that  even  remorse  did  not  altogether 
iscover  the  truth  to  her  in  all  its  ex- 
tent I  but — instead   of  the  unvarying 
clamour  she  used  to  make,  to  all  wbo 
came  within  speaking  distance,  of  the 
reat  provocations  she  had  received 
um  Elizabeth,  and  the  angelic  way 
bad  borne  them  for  many  years, 
last  tliey  had  become  really  in- 
le  —  she  was  now  sometimes 
patheth  after  her  fashioot  which 
or«  a  grvat  outward  resemblance  to 
rage  and  bitterness,  on  the  early  death 
of  the  poor  periectuted  girl,  and  wished 
ihe  had  lived  to  inherit  the  estate* 
C^rief,   even  in  this  modified  degree, 
bad  a  softening  i-ffect  on  her  disposi- 
tion i  and,  by  way  of  proving  to  the 
world  at   large  chM  sbo  |iOMrs»ed 


every  virtue  fit  for  a  lady  and  a  Chris* 
tian  to  possess,  she  became  feroei* 
ously  chnritable,  and  subscribed  two 
guineas  a- year  to  a  clothing  society, 
and  forced  flannel  jackets  and  double 
drawers  of  her  own  making  on  all  the 
brawny  poachers  and  labocrers  of  the 
pa^ii^h,  in  the  middle  of  July.  She 
made  herself  also  president  of  a  soup 
and  scrap  society,  and  paid  Inquisito- 
rial visits  to  the  larder  of  every  cot- 
tager in  the  village  i  counted  the  num- 
ber of  potatoes  they  had  boiling  in  the 
pot,  and,  in  fact,  made  herself  so  p ro- 
il fgiouisly  Samaritan,  that  it  was  quite 
a  pleasure  to  see  her.  Good  Dr  AyK 
ward  tried  to  moderate  the  transports 
of  her  zeal,  hut  she  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained. She  thought  he  was  a  hard- 
hearted, unebaritable  man,  to  talk  of 
discretion  in  such  a  cause,  and  de- 
spised hU  doctrine  as  cold  and  moral ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  doc- 
tor was  a  man  of  high  family,  and 
universally  liked  in  his  parish,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  been  "gen- 
teel"  to  leave  hiin*  she  would  have  at- 
tended the  Reverend  Snuffle  Sybby, 
the  owner  of  a  chapel  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  parish,  who  had  gone  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  rt^igious  belief— 
from  the  depths  of  ranting  Calvinism 
up  to  the  very  highest  notes  of  Pha- 
risaism and  assurance ;  and  was  at 
that  lime  popular,  from  the  fore©  of 
sympathy,  with  all  the  vain  and  shal- 
low-wittcd  old  maids  in  the  vicinity. 
But  she  contented  herself  with  look- 
ing down  on  her  own  religious  in- 
structor, and  feeliog  that  she  was 
a  great  deal  better  ilian  he  wajs :  & 
pleasing  frame  of  mind  which  she 
enjoyed  every  Sunday,  or  indeed, 
every  day  in  the  week  ;  for  it  occur- 
n!*d  to  her  whenever  she  thought  of 
hor  own  prodigious  advances  in  holi. 
nen  and  virtue.  She  became  quite  a 
model  of  the  manner  in  which  an  an- 
gel would  probably  live,  if  it  by  any 
chance  came  to  reside  for  a  season  on 
earth  ;  and  as  even  a  heart  such  la 
that  of  the  devout  Susan,  could  hard- 
ly eitist  without  something  to  like  or 
care  for*  she  made  a  display,  to  all  who 
came  near  her,  of  the  teuiti^roess  of 
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selves  so  ^tnjjtljr  to  her  iotcreourso 
with  the  four-footed  crcntioo.  I  hAvo 
no  ibubt  half  ihe  village  of  Willor- 
don  wished  thejr  were  catu ;  but  oven 
thU  ftUte  of  ttyTDpathj  with  any  living 
thing,  WJif  doomed  lo  have  an  end. 
Her  notions  of  mord  virtue  beciimu 
Hio  prodig-iouily  i»triet,  and  her  mo- 
desty gfrew  *n  .-,.'. 'i">'-  f ^■•\  that 

she  became  ^  i  jic- 

cessions  to  tJ.j  li,..^..,  .  ^^i  w..;  fa- 
YOtiritcji ;  even  on  the  part  of  staid, 
son«iblc- looking'  old  tnbbiesj  from 
wbota  sbo  expected  better  thixig^s ;  and 
when  at  last  «ho  perceived  that  her 
g^re^t  old  grey^  the  mo«t  stendy  and 
demure  of  raousenst  gave  eytaploms 
that  she  «lt»o  waa  nbout  to  be  a  *^  mo- 
ther s*]d  CIO  wife/*  sho  lo«it  patience 
with  the  whole  race,  and  expected 
some  fearfui  judgment  on  her  and  her 
hoii^e^  if  she  did  not  at  once  wash  her 
hands  of  such  a  perverse  gene  ration* 
The  cats  were  accordingly  drummed 
out  with  every  mark  of  disdain  and 
nbhorrence^  and  the  mansion  of  Mias 
Htbbert  became  again  a  residence  tit 
for  Diana. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  good  Dr 
Aylward,  seeing  the  loveliueas  of  his 
heuveiily-mlnded  parishioner)  took  a 
strange  fancy  into  his  head,  that  the 
best  way  to  turn  her  thoughts  into  ft 
happier  chaimeU  ^^d  soften  the  aspe- 
ritics  of  her  temper,  was  to  show  her» 
in  the  person  of  a  sort  of  protegee  of 
bi^i  the  Miss  Jones  we  have  heard  so 
much  about,  how  sweet  and^ami&ble 
a  person  may  be^  without  pluming 
herself  on  those  qualities  at  all ;  and 
he  accordingly  proposed  to  Miss  Hib* 
bert,  lo  receive  his  young  frteod  for  a 
month  or  two  into  her  house.  Whe- 
ther his  intention  in  this  was  really  to 
be  of  use  to  Su^an^  or  to  hide  the 
bflautiful  Susannah  from  the  pursntt 
of  Harry  Millard>  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  failed  in  both  objects,  Harry  Mil- 
lard, we  have  seen,  discovered  hvr 
hiding-place>  and  Susan  continued  as 
bitter  and  self-satiBfled  as  before,  Yet 
there  was  Bometbing  in  the  gentle 
looks  of  her  new  companion,  that  had 
a  sedative  effect  on  her  disposition. 
lnfolantKrily,a9  it  were,  she  softened 
btneath  the  smiles  and  unfailing  good 
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in  the  hajU  tby  ijlav*  ot   htir  hoartv 
there  wclhrd  out  the  uraiilli^st  possible  \ 
trtckHng  of  what   might   ho   chilled, 
without  much  exag-gerarion,  tho  mtJk 
of  human  kindnp»9 ;    \  '       ,    no 

doubt,  but  strll  a  huod^  ttcr 

than  no  milk  at  all.  Iv  iv,  ru-i  con- 
duct   to     Susannah,     though    harsh  \ 

enough  in  ix^^Xf,  wa»  ^* ^  "  fHsoo 

kind  and  oon»iderato.  not 

remind  her  of  her  piivi;,.  . ..  *,  :hao 
three  times  a^day*  or  find  f^ult  with 
Dr  Aylward  for  fji^nsiMiJin^  her  on 
her  bounty  more  ;  a>weck  ;  { 

und^  in  shortt  con  i  rsmlf  IJI  i 

friendly  a  way  as  her  nature  wdiilill 
permit.  Month  aft^r  mouth  paased.! 
on,  and  no  hint  of  Susannah  g^dng; 
back  to  the  parsonage  $  and  it  ticgan  ^ 
to  l>o  verily  believed,  that  if  mcb  a 
thing  had  been  proposed >  Miss  Hib- 
hert  would  have  objected  to  it  with  all 
her  might,  more  especially  as  h<jr 
health  bad  now  very  much  failed^  and 
f^he  hud  become  use^i  to  the  mild  at** 
lentions  of  the  goodhcartcd  Susan- 
nab.  But  all  the  attentions  of  the 
be^t  and  prettiest  of  nurses,  cannot 
put  off  the  inevitable  day.  8usan 
grew  worse  and  worse;  the  villago 
apothecary,  after  bleeding  her,  had  \ 
hinted  obscurely  at  gettinir  furthor  ad- 
vice—the  thought  oi  I  oof 
which,  would  havemotr  uter- 
balanced  the  advantage  of  the  addi^ 
tional  ^kill.  But  ifj  at  the  same  time, 
the  benefit  could  bo  procured  witboul 
the  expense 

Ju»t  as  vague  ideas  of  tliat  kind 
were  wandering  through  her  braini  a 
mcsssge  was  given  to  Misa  Jone6» 
that  a  medical  gentleman  wighed  to 
sec  her. 

'•  What  can  the  man  want  ? — I  won- 
der those  doctors  can't  let  me  alone" 
— said  Susan  in  the  same  charming 
tonej  you  would  have  sworn  from  the 
voice«  that  she  was  unchanged  from 
what  she  was  twenty  years  before. 
**  Tell  him  to  go  about  his  business, 
Susannah — turn  biro  away,  1  tell  you 
— I  will  not  be  imposed  on," 

Susannah  left  the  room,  to  give  the 
unexpected  practitioner  his  dismissal* 

"  How  do,  MiM?"  said  the  elegant'' 
Mr  Auguatus*    *'  Vm  sent  here  cjuitG 
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in  a  friendly  way^  to  see  if  I  can  do 
any  thing  for  Mbs  Hibbert. — She's 
kicking,  I  hear,  poor  old  gal — D'ye 
think  Bhe*ii  go  soon  ?" 

"  Sir  ?" 

«*  Oh,  bless  me !— Yes— I  forgot— 
you're  Miss  Jones,  I  feel  certain,  from 
the  description.  Better  be  down  at 
the  main-gate  this  CTeniog,  my  dear, 
at  eight  o'clock — ^youUl  hear  good 
news  of  Harry  Millard— poor  Harry 
•»a  jolly  dog— you*  11  see  him,  perhaps, 
who  knows?" 

Saying  which,  and  totally  dbre- 
garding  the  effects  of  his  abrupt  com- 
munication, he  put  his  finger  to  bis 
nose,  and  winked  in  the  most  gentle- 
manly way  in  the  world.  Chester* 
field  would  have  been  delighted  to  see 
him,  and  so  would  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dlson. 

"  I'm  a  doctor,  my  dear,  sent  here 
to  do  what  I  can  for  Miss  Hibbert. 
Old  Parson  Ay  1  ward  told  me  to 
come." 

*<  You  are  sent  here,  sir,  by  Dr 
Aylward?" 

*«  Didn't  I  tell  you  so? — -Come, 
Where's  the  old  gal? — I  can't  wait 
here  all  day — Don't  forget  the  main 
gate  at  eight  o'clock. — Poor  Harry 
will  die  if  you  disappoint  him. — Take 
me  to  Miss  Hibbert." 

*'  If  Dr  Aylward  recommended 
you. 

*'  Ah !  that's  a  good  gal — go  oii — 
I'll  follow"— and  half  driving  Bnsan- 
nsAk  before  him,  he  forced  his  way  up 
stairs,  and  the  poor  girl,  terrified  and 
agitated,  had  hardly  time  to  announce 
him  as  sent  by  the  kind  Dr  Aylward, 
before  he  burst  into  the  room  where 
our  poor  friend  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  looking  as 
if  she  had  lunched  on  thunderbolts, 
and  they  hadn't  agreed  with  her." 

*«  What  do  you  want,  sir? — who 
told  you  to  come  here,  sir? — go  back 
—not  a  shilling  shall  you  get  from 
me.     1  won*t  b^  imposed  on." 

**  Nobody  wants  to  impose  on  you, 
a  f  I  can  see,"  replied  Augustus,  half 
frightened  at  the  vehemence  of  her 
indignation.  '*  I  only  dropt  in  to  see 
if  they  were  treating  you  weU,  that's 
all." 

•*  They're  treating  me  very  ill,  sir; 
you're  treating  ne  very  ill,  sir  ;  I've 
Seen  ill-treated  all  my  life,  sir." 

«<  So  you're  used  to  It,  like  the  eth, 
eht.-}routake?" 

^'  Take  what,  sir?— I  wish  rtm 
woaldget  out  of  the  boaae^yon  Lad 
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no  right  to  come  here  at  all,  without 
heiog  sent  for.  I  shan't  pay  ;  mark 
my  words^l  won't  be  imposed  on." 

"  I  don't  want  any  pay.  Let's  have 
a  hold  at  your  pulse;  too  quick  a  gpreat 
deal.  You're  in  a  bad  way — 'pon  my 
Boul — and  nobody  to  attend  you, — 
that  young  woman  has  affairs  of  her 
own  to  attend  to." 

«  Who?" 

"  Miss  Jones — a  lover,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  She's  to  meet  him,  when 
it's  dark,  at  the  gate.— You  take  ?" 

"  Oh,  la!"  sighed  Miss  Susan,  hor- 
ror-struck at  the  idea,  "  this  is  worse 
than  the  cats !  1*11  turn  her  out  of  my 
house  directly." 

"  You  had  better.     I  advise  It." 

'*  And  what  right  have  you  to  ad- 
vise, sir?  Who  asked  you  for  your 
advice  ?     I  didn't." 

"  You'll  take  it,  though.  And  by 
George,  ma'am,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  rd  not  leave  her  a  sixpence  in 
my  win.  You  haven't  left  her  any 
legacy,  have  you?" 

"  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  sdd 
Susan,  sitting  up  by  a  great  effort,  <'I 
believe  you're  sent  here  to  kill  me  by 
that  carnal- minded,  moral  preacher, 
Dr  Aylward.  And  if  you  want  to 
murder  me  outright,  you*ll  go  on  with 
your  insolent  questions;  but  Til  hold 
you  answerable  for  the  consequences ; 
and  If  I  die,  I  trust  in  a  bountiful  pro- 
tid^nce  you'll  be  hanged. — Go  away, 
sir." 

*'  Can't  indeed,  ma'am;  professional 
avocations  must  be  attended  to.  I 
think  you're  as  ill  as  need  be  already, 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  as  I  tell  you, 
just  to  ease  your  mind.  If  you've 
signed  any  will  or  other  document,  it's 
quite  easy  to  cancel  it.  I  can  draw 
you  a  form  in  a  minute." 

*'  Young  man,"  cried  Miss  Susan, 
looking  at  him  very  hard,  "you're 
not  a  doctor— your  voice  puts  me  in 
mind  of  some  disgusting  being  I  hare 
seen  somewhere  or  other— your  face, 
too,  ha!  horrid  I— you're  that  nasty 
little  wretch,  young  Tyem!"  She 
fell  back  on  making  this  appalling 
discovery,  and  seem^  so  completely 
bereft  of  strength,  that  Mr  Augustus 
thought  it  time  to  retire. 

"  I'll  write  to  father  this  very  night," 
he  thought,  as  be  sllpt  down  sUirs. 
••  This  old  gal  will  be  off  the  hooks  in 
a  few  hours— and  then  good- by  to 
the  PooltTT.  I  think  I've  settled  the 
bash  of  MisB  Jone^,  aairhow*  Ther» 
moat  be  thoiiauida  IdA  tcuvj  \a  «^i9l 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  point. 
We  must  advertise  for  six  months  or 
a  year,  I  forget  which ;  but  it's  all 
the  same.  The^  are  gone,  depend  on 
ity  or  the  annuity  would  have  been 
claimed  every  year.  At  the  Foreign 
Office,  they  believe  Selby  died  im- 
mediately on  his  appointment;  and 
all  we  have  to  fear  is  the  casting  up 
of  some  next  of  kin,  and  an  enquiry 
into  the  savings.  Old  Hibbert,  or  even 
his  wife,  is  sure  to  have  had  relations.** 
**Did  you  ever  hear  what  their 
mother's  name  was  ?** 
"  Never." 
Mr  Augustus  slapped  his  forehead, 
as  if  he  had  hit  on  a  prodigious  dis- 
covery. *' Father,  Fll  bet  you  ten 
crowns  to  one,  it  was  Jones,  and  this 
girl  has  been  sent  to  look  after  her 
own  interests.** 

*'  In  that  case,*'  said  the  father, 
*'  we  had  better  lose  no  time  in  rum- 
maging the  house.  She  was  such  a 
queer  old  file,  I'm  sure  it's  all  in  hard 
cash ;  indeed,  we  know  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  property  somewhere  at 
her  own  disposal,  for  she  was  on  the 

very  point  of  making  a  will" 

*<  And  in  favour  of  that  girl.  Ill 
double  the  odds  I'm  right,  father: 
she's  her  first  cousin  by  tne  mother*8 
side.- 

**  Hem  I  I  don't  know,"  mused  the 
father ;  "  and  yet,  when  1  saw  her  the 
other  day,  it  struck  me  she  had  a  like* 
ness  to  the  Hibberts  too.  It  may  be 
so  ;  and  therefore  we  had  better  look 
sharp  and  overhaul  the  cupboards." 

But  just  when  they  had  arrived  at 
this  honourable  resolution,  Mr  Harry 
Millard  was  announced. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  glad  to  see  ye, 
sir,"  said  Mr  Augustus,  holding  out 
his  hand.  "  Thb  here  is  the  gentle- 
man, father,  that  put  the  doctor-dis- 
guise  into  my  head.  Draw  in  your 
chair,  and  taice  a  glass  of  wine,  sir ; 
though  we're  rather  busy  just  now, 
owing  to  the  late  melancholy  events- 
dreadful  bereavement  I  wasn't  it,  sir?" 
**  I  am  sent  by  Dr  Aylward,  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  come  down  to  his 
house  immediately,  both  of  you,  on 
business  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance"  

**  Dr  Aylward's  a  reglar  trump,  I've 
no  doubt,"  said  Mr  Augustus;  "hut, 
if  he  has  any  business  to  transact, 
he  may  as  well  come  up  here— eh. 
father?" 

**  Oh  no ;  by  no  means,*'  replied 
Jfr  lyems  ^'keep  them  out  of  the 
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house,  you  fool.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  accept  the  Doctor's  kind  invita- 
tion"  

*'  Blowed  if  I  walk  this  hot  wea- 
ther, then,"  said  Augustus,  sulkily. 
"  I'll  have  out  the  old  lady's  carriage, 
and  give  her  old  nags  a  trot.  If  you 
like  to  stay,  rUgive  you  a  lifl  on  the 
box  beside  me." 

Mr  Millard  declined,  with  a  superci- 
lious bow. 

**  Oh,  just  as  you  please.  How 
about  Miss  Jones  ?"  said  Augustus. 

**  I  advise  you,  very  sincerely,  to  be 


silent  on  the  subject  of  that  young 
lady,  sir,"  replied  Harry  Millard  ; 
"  I've  known  insolent  fellows  very  se- 
verely kicked  for  impertinence  of  that 
kind." 

"  Oh,  blast  us! — you^'re  a  fire-eater, 
are  you  ?  Well,  I  didn't  expect  such 
behaviour  afler  the  love  message  I 
gave  her.  A  very  nice  girl  that  same 
Jennie  Jones ;  and  not  so  bad  a  speck 
as  you  thought — eh  ?" 

Harry  stepped  hurriedly  forward, 
but  checked  himself  as  he  saw  Mr 
Augustus  skip  nimbly  behind  the  win- 
dow curtain.  "  You  needn't  try  to 
carry  on  the  joke  any  longer,"  he 
continued.  "  We  know  that  she's 
looking  out  for  a  poor  deceased  friend's 
succession,  though  she  never  made  any 
will  in  her  favour." 

*•  Hold  your  tongue,  Augustus,"  in- 
terposed  Mr  Tyem.  "  We  have  a 
suspicion  already,  sir,  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  you  wish  to  see  us  on. 
Miss  Jones  is  a  relation  of  the  late 
Miss  Hibbert.     Am  I  right  ?" 

•«  Yes." 

"  A  cousin  ?" 

**  The  nearest  relation,  as  she  was 
the  dearest,  that  England  contains  !" 
said  Mr  Millard.  **  We  shall  see  you 
soon ;  good  morning." 

"  The  nearest  and  dearest  relation  1  '* 
repeated  Mr  Augustus,  "  what  the 
deuce  can  she  be  ?  Can  you  imagine, 
father?" 

•«  Can't  think,"  replied  that 'gentle- 
man, thunderstruck.  "  It's  perhaps  a 
lie,"  he  added,  by  way  of  relieving  his 
astonishment.  **  I've  known  many 
gentlemen  tell  lies;  why-  shouldn't 
Mr  Millard?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  old  boy,"  cried 
Mr  Augustus,  afler  a  minute's  deep 
musing,  ^  I've  found  it  to  a  certainty ; 
she's  Miss  Hibbert's  own  daughter ! " 

*'  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr  Tyem,  in 
great  perturbation.  "  That  would  ruin 
U9  all ;  but  it's  im^^onible.  She  never 
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bive  kept  tUe  marmgc  toii> 

n 

Mr  Augustus  put  \m  thumb  to  his 

oose,  aiid  extended  his  four  »um*?iirhttt 

i  dirty  fiiig^er^  in  a  ixio^t  fuvt'tkuis  tmui- 

I  net.     **  P*TltMp^,  tM  boy,   lUof©  wai« 

[00  r' 

^e  we  are  safe 
I— ihii  huir  tu  Uiia  }(roj»erty  mii»t  b*? 
I  born  in  wedlock;  but  suif!',  boy  I  lt'«i 
I  impossible/^ 

**  WclU  here's  the  carnage ;  let  us 
'  i^o  dowa  and  hcjir  what  Dr  Aylward 
hfts  got  Co  say*     1  h»tc  parsouM*  1  do, 
f  they're  dways  so  ineddliiig'p" 

Mr  Tvem  and  hi*  son  wrre  whown 
I  into  the  bbrarv  ou  their  arrival  at  xIh' 
lpar§onui:0,  anahefore  anyone  else  had 
Itime  Co  &ay  a  word,  iAv  Augustus 
[ihouj^ht  it  mcumhent  on  him  to  de* 
iniand  nn  cxplntmtion — **  I  chink. 
I  genu/*  he  said,  *♦  you  must  huve  tcry 
I  particubr  business,  indeed,  to  siuniinoti 
la  m^in  in  tlie  midst  of  a  talk  with  hi» 
I  governor — in  such  infernal  hot  weath* 
|er  lis  this  is  loo.  and  so  soon  after  onr 
jailliclioQ — dreadful  bereavement ;  isn*t 
I  it,  father  r'^ 

«  1  ihouglit  it  better,  Mr  Tyem," 

Dr  Aylward,  addressing  himself    if  I  give  them  fii>y  pounds 

De  senior  partner,  without  taking     you  think ^'^ 
r  tiotice  of  Augustus's  oralion,  **  to         •'  Do  you  wish  to  see  •  m 
laeod  for  you  to  let  you  know  that  we     said  Dr  AyUard,  with 
I  give  you  forma!  notice  to  quit  Wi'Iler* 
don  HaU  ;  of  which*  I  nrjy  be  allowed 
llQ  add«  you  have  most  improperly  and 
I  most  unwarrantably  taken  possession/' 
You  give  us  fioticc,  do  you  ?  Oh  t 
[Of  course  you  will  follow  it  up?" 
**  Of  course/* 

"  And   prove  that  my  son  has  no 
Ijolding  under  Miss  Hibbert's  will  V  "' 
Of  course/" 


relation  indeed  }  **  oiqtilr^  Dr   Ayl- 

wurd* 

**  Didn*t  I  t4>II  you  %o,  father  ?  "  In. 
terposed  Augustus.  *'  They're  going 
to  rip  up  old  sorc*>  and  eipose  the 
frailties  of  our  deceased  friend  t  hut 
it*»  of  tjo  rue,  Rentji,  for,  even  if  ihc 
wrre  him  Hi'bberl'i  daughter,  shi!* 
needs  to  be  lawful— doesn't  she, 
fiither?" 

♦*  Undoubtedly  j    but  'we 

mistake  the  case  of  the  t>j  ly  " 

<*  You  do  entirely/'  the 

doctor,  •*  and  so  far  as  s  i» 

concerned — with   re[rnT«J  ; m    I 

can't utiderstandyoiii  ilhi  1  h  i  ha.r 
to  inform  you  that  wo  rc^igu  ^li  daiiu 
on  bet  b<  Ijalf,  its  next  of  kin  ;  and  we 
can  have  no  objection,  in  c«><e  any 
other  friends  of  heni  should  iidvani:e 
any  claim  on  that  plea,  to  let  you  hear 
the  evidence?  whicK  convinces  us  that 
»lie  has  no  possible  right  to  any  part  of 
Hm  Hibbert'fl  e>*tale/* 

♦*  Well — that's  hnndsome,  any  bow/' 
said  Augustus;  he  drew  his  father 
aside  for  a  moment — **  I  see  how  it  isp 
they  want  a  httle  hush-money*  and 
rather  than  he  botliercd»  I  don't  can: 
What  do 


of  a 


disposed 
Lct*9 


8neer.     "  It  must  be  griiMivUi, 
to  find  that  one  cbimant  U 
of/' 

'*  Oh,  yes  I    by  all  means, 
hear  the  evidence.** 

Dr  Aylward  made  a  sign  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  deep  mournin^r^  who  left 
the  room,  and  returned  in  a  short  time 
with  a  lady  leaning  on  his  arm.  She 
wore  a  veil  a  little  way  over  her  face. 


Oh  !  and  you*ve  got  evidence,  of    so  it  was  possible  only  to  see  Iter  mouth 


Icour&e,  to  rebut  the  evidence  I  can 
[produce,  that  her  sister.  Elizabeth 
(Hibbert,  diedln  No.  36  of  the  High 
1  Street  of  Cuenc*i,  on  the  I9th  of 
liuly,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty 
i-'  -  -  ?  1  have  two  most  respectable 
I  gentlemen  who  saw  ber  die,  and  look 
I  u  note  of  the  elate," 

Dr  Aylward  aud  the  gentlrinan  in 
[deep   mourning  exchanged    looki;    at 
thin  intelligence, 

••  And  as  to  your  fnend,  Miss  Jones,*' 
pnrjiued  Jlr  Tyem,  uiun;nli:iriflv,  *'of 
course  you  n*ust  have  -  nee 

ir»  t>n»v*^  that  5.he  is  any  ^  "  ^dl  j 

I  tliat  we  are  not  at  oil  inter- 
her  claim,  as  next  of  kin,  can 
uniy  extend  to  the  savi»^s.** 


and  chin ;  a  beautiful  mouth  and  a 
beautiful  chin,  and  a  nuijestic  presence; 
and  when  she  lifted  up  her  Vftl,  and 
showed  her  finely -chiseled  features 
and  bright  glancing  eyea— oh  heaven  ! 
oh  earth  I — it  was  nobody  but  EHza> 
bcth  Hibbert  herself  J  It  could  be  no 
mistake  ;  and  the  miserable  heart  of 
Mr  Tyem  felt  in  a  moment  that  bis 
two  Old  Bailey  witnesses  could  be  uf 
no  possible  use* 

**  Come,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Dr 
Aylward,  **  you  hate  just  arrived  in 
time  to  satisfy  this  person  that  you 
did  not  die  in  the  High  Street  of 
Cuenca  some  eighteen  years  ago.  Did 
you  die  at  the  time  ancl  place  spectficd 
by  two  resoectable  gcnllemou  r " 
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laughs  that  used  to  euchaut  all  listeners 
—except  her  father  and  sister — long 
ago. 

"  How  do  we  know»  sir,  that  this 
lady  is  the  person  she  assumes  to  be  ?" 
said  Mr  Tyem,  in  the  a^onloi  of  de- 
spair. *'  Who  knew  her  m  her  youth, 
and  can  swear  to  her  identity  ?  I  knew 
iliss  Elizabeth  Hibbert  intimately,  and 
this  lady^  I  declare  on  my  honouFj  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  like  her/* 

•*  I  am  the  brother  of  her  husband^*' 
aatd  the  gentleman  in  deep  mourning, 
'<  and  I  bear  witness  she  is  the  same.*' 

"  Here !  let  me  look  at  her  once 
more*  and  I  shall  die  content,**  ex- 
claimed a  very  joUy -looking  little  man, 
very  red- faced,  very  loud-voiced,  and 
dressed  in  pepper-and-salt  shorta  and 
continuations,  "  I  saw  her  as  I  stopped 
at  the  Aylward  Arms.  Says  I  to  Pug, 
^ug,  says  Ij  if  that  aint  Elizabeth 
Hibbert,  I'm  a  Dutchman.  I  followed 
here  ;  if  I'm  wrong,  Lordfoigive  me.*' 

"  But  you're  not  wrong,  dear,  kind 
Mr  Forman/'  said  Elizabeth,  holding 
down  her  cheek  for  the  old  man  to 
kiss,  *'  and  darling  Pug ;  is  she  with 
you  ?     Oh !  let  me  see  her  again ! " 

**  All  in  good  time ;  Pug  is  with  me, 
and  Dolly,  and  Mrs  Smillom,  and  my 
old  woman,  and  five  of  the  Smilloms. 
We  were  all  travelling  from  town  to- 
gether in  two  coaches,  and  luckily 
caught  sight  of  you  at  the  inn." 

**  You  re  satisfied  now,  I  hope,'* 
said  Dr  Aylward  to  Mr  Tyem,  leavinep 
Elizabeth  and  her  ancient  friend  to 
their  raptures  undisturbed. 

"  This  may  be  a  conspiracy,  for  any 
thing  I  know/*  said  Mr  Tyem;  **but 
to  settle  the  matter,  are  you  inclined 
to  come  to  any  liberal  compromise. 
It  will  be  the  best  way,  and  avoid  dis- 
putes." 

"  I  know  a  way,  I  think,**  said  Mr 
Augustus.  **  This  lady,  whoever  she 
is,  is  perhaps  a  widow;  now  Pm  a 
bachelor,  you  see ;  and  so  we  might, 
perhaps,  make  it  mutually  agreeable." 

**  But  she  is  not  a  wicfow.  Her 
husband,^  Sir  Frederick  Selby,  has 
only  gone  to  town  for  a  day  or  two.*' 

**  But  there's  that  Miss  Jones,** 
pursued  Mr  Augustus,  who  was  re- 
solved OB  patching  up  conflicting  in  ter- 
cets with  a  marriage.  "  If  this  lady 
settles  the  savings  on  her— and  she's 
juBt^  entitled  to  them — I  haven't  ai^ 
olfjectioQ  to  take  i^,  for  better  for 
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worse.     It's  a  sacrifice ;  but  I  don't 
mind  it" 

**  I  believe  she  is  pre-engaged  to  a 


very  different  person,"  said  Mrs  Selby, 
with  a  laugh.  **  My  friend  and  quon- 
dam pupil,  Harry  Millard,  has  obtained 
the  consent  of  her  mother  and  Sir 
Frederick." 

"  Her  mother  ? — Miss  Jones  ?  " — 
said  Augustus,  in  the  extremity  of  be- 
wilderment. 

*'  Yes ;  and  though  you  certainly  are 
not  entitled  to  any  explanation,  I  may 
tell  you,  that  Sir  Freaerick,  after  re- 
signing liis  consulship,  got  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  incidents  in  South  America, 
which  kept  him  from  communicating 
with  his  friends.  At  last,  when  he  saw 
a  prospect,  about  three  years  ago,  of 
being  able  to  return  home,  he  sent  his 
daughter  to  my  care,  under  the  name 
of  Miss  Jones,  with  an  injunction  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  to  get  her,  if  pos- 
sible, introduced  to  her  aunt.  Miss 
Hibbert,  to  soothe  her,  to  humour  he»; 
and,  if  she  could  perceive  any  opening, 
to  inform  her  that  her  sister  still  lived, 
and  was  anxious,  on  her  return  to 
England,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
only  relation  she  possessed.  That 
opportunity  never  occurred  ;  and  now, 
having  related  to  you  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  you  to  know,  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  leave  this  house 
instantly,  and  on  no  account  to  return 
to  Willerdon  Hall,  which  has  already 
been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  righttul  owner." 

What  a  pleasant  night  that  was  at 
the  parsonage  I  Old  Mr  Forman  had 
the  greatest  possible  difi^culty  in  avoid- 
ing slapping  the  back  of  Elizabeth,  as 
in  days  of  old.  Mr  Smillom  was  en- 
chanted to  find  that  he  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  a  real  baronet — (for 
Frederick's  uncle  had  died  ten  years 
before) — handsome  enough  to  be  his 
companion,  even  without  the  title. 
But  the  happiest  of  the  whole  party 
were  two  people  who  sat  on  a  sofa  by 
themselves,  a  long  way  from  every 
body  else,  and  did  not  seem  to  say 
much  to  each  other  either;  unless, 
indeed,  their  liappiness  yielded  to 
Pug's — the  same  happy,  dumpy,  warm- 
hearted creature  as  ever — who  sat  the 
whole  night  long  with  a  firm  hold  ot 
Elizabeth's  hand,  and  looked  up  into 
lier  still  beautiful  face,  as  she  used  to 
do  in  Paradise  Row. 
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Soon  after  tlie  period  when  the 
swaj  of  Rome  began  to  he  consolidat- 
ed in  Northern  Gaul,  and  the  fisher. 
men  of  the  muddy  marshes  on  the' 
banks  of  **  the  winding  river,"  as  they 
termed  it — the  tortuous  Seine — had 
begun  to  feci  the  effects  of  southern 
civilizatiou,  the  little  island  that  was 
dignified  with  the  euphonious  name  of 
Lutetia  became  a  post  of  importance 
in  the  military  system  of  the  Italian 
conquerors.  No  traces  now  remain 
of  any  of  the  architectural  efforts  of 
those  mighty  masters  and  instructors 
of  mankind,  within  the  precincts  of 
this  insulated  nucleus  of  Paris :  what 
few  remnants  have  been  found  at 
various  periods  beneath  its  soil,  altars, 
and  mutilated  fragments  of  sculpture, 
have  long  since  been  carefully  stored 
up  in  the  public  museums ;  aud  in- 
deed the  only  visible  remnants  of 
Roman  work  now  to  be  found  any 
where,  in  or  near  this  modern  capital 
of  France,  are  confined  to  the  ruins  of 
the  Palace  of  Julian;  the  Palais  des 
Thermes,  as  they  are  called — to  the 
mutilated  arches  of  an  aqueduct  at 
Arcueil,  and  to  the  shapeless  fragment 
of  a  tower,  or  wall,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Montmartre.  One  indelible 
trace,  however,  of  what  Rome  did  for 
Paris,  though  maiked  no  longer  by 
Roman  brick  or  stone,  still  exists  in 
the  capital,  and  may  be  instantly  ob- 
served upon  a  map  of  the  city  ;  the 
straight  line  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  which  indicates  the  old  Roman 
road,  and  coincides  with  the  Rue  St 
Jacques,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Seine — wiih  the  Rue  de  la  Juiverie 
ID  the  island  of  the  cit^ — and  with 
the  Rue  St  Martin  in  the  north- 
em  division  of  Paris.  This  still  re- 
mains^ and  will  most  probably  con- 
tinue as  long  as  Paris  is  a  city,  or 
France  a  nation ;  and  it  forms  the  ear- 
liest positive  recollection  of  the  capi- 
tal in  Roman  times.  This  line  divides 
the  oblong,  pear-shaped  island,  nearly 
in  half  in  its  narrowest  width :  and  so 
straight  is  its  direction,  that  whoever 
stands  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  oppo- 
site the  Pantheon,  and  looks  northward, 
nay  carry  his  eye  right  athwart 
Paris,  up  a  long  narrow  street,  for 
the  space  of  nearly  three  miles,  till  it 
reaches  the  high  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Villette.     Westward 


of  this  line,  the  bland  of  the  city  was 
at  an  early  period  taken  nearly  entire 
possession  of  by  the  military  gover- 
nors of  Paris,  who  constructed  at  the 
furthest  extremity,  a  residence  which 
ultimately  became  the  Royal  Palace, 
and  still  retains  the  title  of  •<  Le  Pa- 
lais,** as  a  memento  of  its  former 
greatness.  To  the  eastward  of  iho 
Roman  road,  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, as  soon  as  Christianity  became 
the  leading  power  in  the  Gallic  state, 
founded  some  important  establish- 
ments; and  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  with  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
were,  till  modern  times,  the  most  im- 
portant edi6ces  it  possessed.  For  a 
long  while,  Paris  was  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  original  island : 
the  Normans  checked  the  spreading 
of  habitations  on  either  bank  of  the 
river,  and  even  the  two  small  islands 
lying  behind  the  other,  higher  up  the 
stream,  were  not  applied  to  any  other 
uses  than  those  of  pasturage,  till  with- 
in a  few  hundred  years :  one  of  them 
indeed  is  not  even  yet  built  on,  though 
far  within  the  circuit  of  the  metropo- 
litan walls.  The  space  was  uncom- 
monly small  for  the  population,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  incursions, 
every  inch  of  the  island  was  occupied : 
defences,  more  or  less  strong,  ran 
round  its  shores,  and  protected  them 
from  hostile  descent ;  while  within, 
narrow  tortuous  streets  and  closely 
packed  houses  kept,  even  at  that  early 
period,  a  large  number  of  inhabitants 
in  a  very  inadequate  compass  of 
ground.  No  sooner  had  a  little  re- 
spite been  afforded  by  the  settlement 
and  conversion  of  the  fierce  northern 
invaders,  than  the  Parisians  came  out 
of  their  stronghold  over  the  only  two 
bridges  they  possessed,  and  spread 
themselves,  with  a  luxurious  desire  for 
elbow-room  and  free  air,  over  both 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  his« 
tory  of  Paris,  nor  even  to  draw  up  a 
catalogue  of  its  antiquities :  we  are  only 
going  to  single  out  one  or  two  of  the 
curious  old  stories  and  traditions  that 
belong  to  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
capital,  and  to  try  to  rescue  from  ob- 
livion the  former  conditions  of  a  quar- 
ter which  is  every  day  loMBg  more 
and  more  of  its  chaxaclei\tV\^  \^v^x- 
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of  til©  mumeipal   embclliBbers.    tnap :  ooo  of  iKe  principal  buildiogs 

of  tlie  islandf  the  archbishop's  palace^ 
has  been  sacked  by  a  furious  popu- 


halever  may  have  been  the  mcon- 
ttiienced  of  the  modes  of  building 
d  in  the  middle  figm,  and  even 
thin  the  l:iAt  three  cenCurlesj  forpri- 
,to  dweliingSt  and  however  agree* 
modern  tastes  may  be  flattered 
ling^all  things  converted  to  ihcir 
ommudation,  It  is  impossible  not  to 
ituess  the  demolition  of  ancient  and 
almost  hii^torical  buildings  with  reg^ret, 
or  to  be  unmoved  at  the  disappear- 
^ncc  of  the  mute  but  substjiutial 
Idences  and  illustrations  of  national 
tory.  Streets  may  be  made  wider 
d  cleaner*  houses  may  be  rendered 
Biore  uniform  and  commodious,  new 
modes  of  life  and  domestic  economy 
may  be  introduced  :  all  this  may  prove 
well  for  iho  common  run  of  mankind, 

I  who  live  but  from  day  to  day,  and  who 
think  always  of  the  present,  never  of 
the  past,  and  but  little  of  the  future  : 
yet,  to  the  antiquary,  to  tho  lover  of 
old  times«  to  the  reader  of  old  chro- 
tiic1e«>  to  him  who  would  wish  to  see 
4  nation  pay  some  respect  to  the  deeds 
of  its  forefathers,  every  old  stone  and 
brick  that  is  displaced  causes  him  a 
pang:  his  sensibility  may    be   exag* 
''^crated,  it  is  true,  but  still  it  exists  ; 
'mnd  it  makes  him  suffer.     Were  ho 
ft  to  have  his  own  way,  would  the 
Tolling  tide  uf  mankind  only  consent 
stop  in  its  course  for  a  few  rooments, 
he  would  raise  his  voice  and  hand  in 
defence  of  old  buildings,  old  customs, 
and  old  things,  and  ho  would  crave 
that  at  least  some  mementos  of  the 
civil  life  of  former  days  might  bo  al- 
lowed to  remain :  if  he  were  to  wan- 
der through  the  Blreets  of  the  **cil6,*' 
which  are  now  almost  all  resounding 
with  the  mason's  chisel,  and  are  rapid* 
ly  putting  on  a  modern  guise*  he  would 
ut  his  eommon  sense  in  his  pocket, 
would  lament  the    picturesque 
and  associations  of  earlier  days ; 
\e  would  sigh  for  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  race  of  men,  who  know  not 
how  to  respect  the  works  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  he  would  utter  a  wish  that 
old  Paris,  like  oid   Roueui  like  old 
Btrasburg,    and   like  so  many  other 
good  old  cities,  might  be  left  alone, 
and  bo  spared  the  profduation  of  mo- 
dern improvements.     But  such  wishes 
are  in  vain  t  they  como  too  late:  tho 
of  demolition  has  been  in  great 
effected  t  miiny   streets  of  I  he 
hleh  exi»t<:td  ton  yvars  ago^  are 
w  DO  longer  to  bo  found  on  Ihe 


lace,  and  its  site  has  been  planted  with 
trees ;  all  the  sacred  edifices  but  two 
have  disappeared,  (most  of  them  du- 
ring the  great  Revolution  :)  the  "  Ha- 
lais"  is  about  to  undergo  a  restora- 
tion, probably  a  judicious  one,  for  it 
is  intrusted  to  ^ood  bauds  i  and  the 
cathedral  itself  is  ordered  to  be  re- 
paired,    and   unfortunately  **  beauti- 
fied,"  by  the  must  Vandal ic  architect 
Paris  ever  was  afflicted  with.    So  that 
we  must  hasten  with  the  pen,  we  must 
dive  at  once  into  the  dusty  dced^  and 
records  that  remain  of  its  former  con- 
dition, and  we  will  mention  some  pe- 
culiarities of  the  cit^  In  former  days. 
Who  has  not  read  the  glorious  ro- 
mance of  **  Notre  Dame?*'    Who  has 
not  perused  Victor  Hugo's  vivid  de- 
scription of  Paris  in  the  olden  time? 
Never  was  a  picture  traced  wivh  bold* 
er  hand  nor  with  greater  fidelity  :  he 
brings  the  past  so  strikingly  forward 
in  all  its  characteristic  singularities, 
that  the  reader  lives  as  it  were  with 
him  in   antecedent   epochs,    and  be- 
comes an  actual  spectator  of  the  curi- 
ous customs  and  practices  of  tho  mid- 
dle ages.     To  him  let  tho  general 
sketch  and   composition  of  such  au 
extensive  picture  be  lelt :  we  are  go- 
ing only  to  add  a  few  details.     Tho 
streets   in   tho  cite  never   recovered 
from  the  pressure  they  were  subjected 
tointhotirst  ages  of  their  exisienc**, 
when  the  incursions  of  the  Normana 
squeezed  up  the  population  id  a  space 
not  a  (piarter  big  euoU{^h  for  its  aize^ 
and  forced  every  one  to  add  to  the 
height  of  his  house,  instead  of  seeking 
to  expand  it  in  width  and  depth.    Pew 
of  the  old  streets  in  tins  p«rt  of  Paris 
were  calculated  for  vehicles  of  any 
description,  and,  in  some,  two  horsi*g 
with  their  riders   could   hardly  past 
abreast:    the   houses    hung   over    in 
atages,  each  story  growing   in  area 
as  it  neared  tho  roof,  and  at  length 
the  opposite  gables  of  the  upper  ones 
almost   touched    each   «tbcr.       It   is 
needless  to  say  that  light  did  not  pe- 
netrate in  any  supcrnbuudant  quan- 
tity to  the  nether  regions  of  the  ground 
floor,  and  that  fresh  air  was  a  com* 
modity  by  no  means  placed  in   the 
first  rank  of  the  necesj-aries  of  life : 
AS  for  cleansing  of  Iho  streets,  that 
wax  nearly  out  of  the  question:  it  waa 
left  in  chancei  to  the  occasional  inter* 
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TentioQ  of  a  friendly  shower,  and  to 
the  gradual  pushing  of  the  superabua- 
dant  matter  from  one  end  of  the  nar- 
row streets  or  *'  ruelles**  to  the  other, 
when  a  heap  of  mud  might  happen  to 
turn  the  corner,  and  be  left  to  the 
charge  of  its  new  neighbours.    In  the 
Traitede  Poitce, a documentof  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  a  curious  proof  is  given 
of  the  small  degree  of  salubrity  which 
the  inner  streets  of  the  cite  down  to 
so  late  a  period  enjoyed.     It  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Sleur  Courtois,  a  phy- 
sician who  dwelt  in  the  Rue  des  Mar- 
monzets,  had  his    principal  sitting- 
room  looking  out  to  this  street,  and  he 
used  to  observe,  that  every  morning 
a  pair  of  large  brass  dogs,  which  he 
used  for  supporting  the  flaming  logs 
of  wood  in  his  fire-place,  were  cover- 
ed with  a  tolerably  thick  coating  of 
verdegris,  occasioned  by  the  delete- 
rious vapours  which  rose  from  the 
street   below.      The    worthy  physi- 
cian appeared  to  have  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  own   healing  skill 
not  to  remove  from  such  a  neighbour- 
hood, or  probably  it  was  too  lucrative 
a  district,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
for  any  medical  man  to  make  bones 
about  so  small  a  matter ;  and,  there- 
fore,  as  he  proceeds  to  relate,  his  ser- 
vant used  to  clear  the  brass  dogs  every 
morning,  and  they  were  ready  for  the 
renewal  of  the  phenomenon  within 
the  four-and-twenty  hours  next  ensu- 
ing.    How  the  shopkeepers  fared  in 
the  dark  holes  which  they  rented  on 
a  level  with  the   Stygian  stream  of 
mud  and  filth  that  stagnated  in  the 
central  kennels,  b  not  said;  but  in 
those  days  people  were  not  so  fasti- 
dious as  in  our  degenerate  times  of 
«^£an  de  Cologne,**  *'  Eau  de  Mille 
fleurs/*  **  Extrait  du  Zephir,"   &c. ; 
and,  as  Dr  Courtois  further  remarks, 
ther  allowed  **  the  corrupted  air  to 
make  so  much  the  more  malignant  an 
impression  on  their  lungs  and  other 
viscera,  as  those  parts  of  the  body  are 
incomparably  more  delicate  than  cop- 
per or  brass — which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
cause  of  many  maladies."     In  those 
Says,  no  one  in  Paris»  who  pretended 
to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  ever 
thought  of  going  into  the  streets  on 
foot  unless  stoutly  booted  ;  and  a  boot 
of  the  time  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque** 
was  a  foot-and-leg  preserver  of  about 
the   same   degree  of  elegance   and 
strength  as  the  waterproof  equipments 
of  a  modern  fen -farmer  from  the  hewt 


of  Lincolnshire.  As  for  the  women, 
poor  souls,  they  fared  as  they  could  ; 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  how  their 
**  chaussures"  were  constructed  for  Pa- 
risian promenading ;  but  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  high-heeled  shoes, 
which  came  into  fashion  about  this 
time,  were  not  merely  an  imitation 
from  those  of  the  men,  but  were  real- 
ly a  feminine  device  for  the  preser- 
vation of  dry  pettitoes.  An  ordon- 
nance  of  police,  however,  cleansed,  or 
attempted  to  cleanse  the  streets,  and 
the  irruption  of  Gallo- Italian  taste 
which  pervaded  all  France  and  Wes- 
tern Europe  about  the  time  of  the 
fourteenth  Louis,  made  a  most  impor- 
tant change  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  cite.  The  old  overhanging  ga- 
ble-topped houses  were  proscribed: 
every  one  set  up  a  court  front  to  his 
habitation  ;  the  streets  gained  in  uni- 
formity and  width  at  the  top,  but  re- 
mained as  narrow  as  ever  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  cite  tried  to  ape  the  airs 
of  the  Marais,  or  the  still  more  fa- 
shionable Faubourg  St  Germain. 

Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL  had 
made  serious  inroads  on  the  primitive 
antiquity  of  the  island ;  the  first,  by 
contracting  the  Pont  Neuf  at  its  wes- 
tern extremity,  and  the  latter,  by 
building  tlie  Place  Dauphin,  which 
connected  the  Palais  with  the  work  of 
his  father.  The  seat  of  the  Parlia- 
ment itself,  in  the  ancient  palaces  of 
the  kings,  had  begun  to  lose  much  of 
its  mediaeval  appearance  about  the 
same  period  ;  and  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  the  famous  '*  Grande  Salle" — 
the  Westminster  Hall  of  Paris — in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  completed  the 
metamorphosis  ;  nothing  now  remains 
of  the  old  Gothic  work,  except  the 
gloomy  towers  of  the  Conciergerie^ 
and  the  jewelled  shrine  of.  the  Sainte 
Chapelle.  But  we  leave  aside  for  the 
present  the  Palais  and  its  recollec- 
tions—the Conciergerie  and  its  hor- 
rors; and  we  return  to  the  streetSt 
their  noise,  their  dirt,  and  their  tra- 
ditions. In  the  narrow  compass  of 
the  island,  which  is  only  2400  feet 
long,  by  750  wide,  were  crammed 
together  sixty  streets,  six  culs-de-sao, 
six  places  or  squares^  eleven  parish 
churches,  four  cbapelsy  two  collegiate 
churches,  the  great  cathedral,  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  **  Palais," 
which  alone  occupied  a  fourth  part  of 
the  entire  space,  the  sreatho^^vtAk^^ 
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aides  other  pablio  buildinfct*  The 
number  of  houses  was  1800,  besides 
700  shops  or  stalls ;  the  streets  were 
lighted  by  day  by  as  maDy*  or  rather 
by  as  few,  of  the  sun*s  rays  as  could 
straggle  into  the  interstices  of  the 
heaps  of  stone  and  timber  called  habi- 
tations I  and  by  night,  the  absence  of 
the  chaste  Diana  was  supplied  by  31 1 
lamps,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
aooording  to  the  old  police  returns, 
lanterns.  Reckoning  twenty-five  in- 
habitants to  each  house,  which  is  a 
moderate  computation  for  Paris>  and 
also  taking  into  account  the  inmates 
of  public  or  monastic  buildings  in  the 
cit4f,  the  population  of  this  human  ant- 
hill was  upwards  of  30,000. 

The  principal  street  of  the  cit6 — 
what  might  be  called  its  Regent  street 
•*>was  the  old  Roman  thoroughfare 
athwart  the  fair  Lutetia — the  Rue  de 
la  Juiverie.  so  termed,  as  chronicles 
tell  us,  from  the  Jews  that  were  estab- 
lished there  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  persuasion  had  long  dwelt  there : 
it  was  then  the  centre  of  busi- 
ness and  all  commercial  operations. 
The  wealthier  Jews  lived  in  the  street 
itself,  or  else  in  those  of  La  Pelleterie^ 
or  La  Tisseranderie,  while  some  were 
not  ashamed  to  reside  in  the  Rue  de 
Judas;  but  the  petty  tradesmen  and 
artbans  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  most 
of  whom  were  "  courtiers"  and  «*fripi- 
ers,"  or  brokers  and  old  clothes-men, 
occupied  the  halles  or  markets,  and 
the  dirty  streets  that  led  to  them. 
The  Jews  had  schools  of  their  own 
within  the  island,  and  their  synagogue 
was  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  special 
favour,  to  exist  in  the  Rue  du  Pet-au- 
Diable  ;  but  their  cemeteries  were  to 
the  south  of  the  University,  and  occu- 
pied  some  waste  ground  where  no^ 
the  Rue  Pierre  Sarrazm  stands.  In 
-1 183  Philip  Augustus  sent  them  all  to 
the  right-about,  proceeding  by  the 
most  approved  methods  of  confiscation 
and  torture  to  kill  his  geeae  with 
golden  eggs,  and  to  please  the  ehurch 
at  the  same  time  that  be  tried  to  re- 
plenish his  own  coffers.  The  suffer- 
ings of  this  unhappy  people  in  those 
days  are  too  well  known  to  need  even 
allusion :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  never  more  dwelt  in  the  cite: 
they  were  never  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  without  a  yellow  mark  on  the 
^breast,  and  a  horned  eap  on  the  head; 
ii^  wmn  /orfaiddan  to  bath^  in  the 
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Seine,  and  whenever  the  public  exe- 
cutioner did  any  of  them  the  honour 
to  suspend  some  of  their  community 
from  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  they 
were  always  hung  up  between  two 
dogs.  If  the  Rue  de  la  Juiverie  was 
the  Regent  street,  the  Rue  de  la  Ba- 
rillerie  was  the  St  James'  street  of  the 
cite :  it  led  by  the  gate  of  the  Great 
Palace:  had  two  considerable  churches 
on  the  western  side,  one  of  St  Bartho- 
lemy  towards  the  northern  end,  the 
other  of  the  community  of  the  Baroa- 
bites  in  the  middle :  at  the  southern 
end  was  the  carrefour  of  Port  St  Mi- 
chael, where  treaties  of  peace  were 
proclaimed ;  and  at  the  northern  was 
the  great  clock  tower,  or  Tour  de 
THorloge,  which  still  rears  its  pointed 
head  in  primitive  simplicity.  In  front 
of  the  great  gates  of  the  palace  was  a 
space,  where  once  stood  the  house  of 
Jean  Cbatel — the  precursor  of  Ravail- 
lac,  in  attempting  the  life  of  Henry 
IV. ;  the  habitation  was  razed  to  the 
ground  after  the  torturing  and  execu- 
tion of  that  criminal,  and  a  semicircu- 
lar place  was  formed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille  Draperie. 
Immediately  to  the  northward  of  this 
spot  was  the  western  entrance  of  the 
church  of  St  Bartholemy  ;  a  site  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  superstition 
of  Robert,  the  second  king  of  the  Ca- 
petian  race.  He  had  married  Bertha, 
hb  cousin-german,  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  of  France,  but  contrary 
to  the  wbhes  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  ; 
and  this  pontiff  took  advantage  of  the 
uncanonical  degree  of  consanguinity 
existing  in  this  union,  to  declare  the 
marriage  void,  and  to  excommunicate 
the  sovereign.  One  morning  Robert 
was  praying  at  the  steps  of  St  Bar- 
tholemy, according  to  hb  daily  custom 

for  ever  unce  the  issuing  of  the 

papal  censure,  he  had  never  dared  to 
enter  the  church,  though  it  fronted  hb 
own  royal  residence — his  courtiers 
were  at  a  distance  from  him,  afraid 
of  the  unholy  contagion,  and  he  was 
attended  only  by  the  two  servants  who 
waited  on  him  at  hb  meals,  and  puri- 
fied,  by  passing  through  the  fire,  each 
plate  and  goblet  as  soon  as  the  king 
had  used  them.  Robeit  was  absorbed 
in  prayer,  when  Abbo,  the  abbot  of 
Fleuri,  accompanied  by  two  females 
of  the  royal  household,  approached 
him  to  announce  the  accouchement  of 
the  queen.  The  women  were  carry- 
ing in  their  hands  a  large  golden  diafa. 
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covered  with 

abbotj  M  soon  as  he  had  communicat- 
ed his  intelligence,  snatched  the  cover- 
ing from  the  dish,  and  exclaimed« 
**  Behold  the  effects  of  your  disobe- 
dience to  the  churchy  and  the  seal  of 
the  anathema  marked  on  the  fruit  of 
your  love !  Robert  looked  ^t  the  dish, 
and  saw  on  ic  with  horror  a  mishapen 
embryotic  mass  of  flesh,  ending  in  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  water  bird ;  the 
sight  produced  the  result  intended ; 
the  king  gave  way,  repudiated  his 
wife,  married  Constance  of  Provence, 
and  thereby  entailed  many  years  of 
war  and  misery  on  his  subjects.  Not 
a  stone  of  St  Barthulemy  now  remains ; 
but  on  its  site  has  been  erected  a 
**  pate**  of  houses,  and  where  the  choir 
once  resounded  with  holy  chants  of 
mass,  of  vespers,  or  of  midnight  pray- 
er, the  public  dancing- rooms  of  the 
Prado  are  now  a  resort  for  all  the 
lowest  and  most  abandoned  characters 
of  the  French  metropolis.  Southward 
of  the  Barnabites,  the  Rue  de  la  Ca- 
landre  led  from  this  street  to  the  old 
quarter  of  the  Jews :  it  was,  and  still 
is,  one  of  the  dirtiest  in  Europe ;  but 
U  merited  to  be  held  in  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, if  not  of  reality,  on  account  of 
the  popular  French  saint,  St  Marcel, 
who  was  born  in  a  small  house  on  its 
northern  side.  Here,  too,  some  wag  of 
the  middle  ages  had  left  a  perpetual 
riddle  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  on  a  house  at  the 
eastern  corner,  was  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution,  without  ever  having 
been  explained : — 

"  Urbs  me  decolavit, 

Rex  me  restltuit. 
Medicos  amplificaviu" 

Near  where  the  Pont  Notre  Dame 
joins  the  island,  there  are  to  the  east- 
ward three  dirty  streets  or  alleys,  called 
the  upper,  lower,  and  middle  Rues  des 
Ursins ;  they  derive  their  names  from 
having  been  formed  on  the  site  of  the 
residence  of  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins, 
the  interesting  Chronicler  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ber 
historians  after  Froissart.  The  lower 
of  these  streets  is  prolonged  under  the 
title  of  Rue  d'Enfer,  to  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  cit^,  lying 
throughout  its  extent,  much  below  the 
level  of  the  quay  that  nuia  around,  and 
so  narrow  and  ioconvenient,  that  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  how  it  could  have 
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a  linen  cloth,  and  the  been  used  for  any  but  foot  passengers. 
At  the  furthest  end  there  is  an  obscure 
smoky  house,  the  upper  stories  of 
which  have  been  changed  probably  in 
each  succeeding  century  since  the 
12th :  it  possesses  no  architectural  at- 
traction, but  it  touches  the  house  of 
the  Canons  of  Notre  Dame,  and  over 
the  gateway  is  an  inscription,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  Canon  Fulbert,  the  old  Uncle  of 
Heloisa,  and  that  it  was  here  that 
Abelard  lod(?ed  and  loved,  and  wooed 
and  won.  The  position  of  the  house, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  traditions,  are 
quite  enough  to  warrant  belief  in  the 
tact ;  and  the  desire  to  fix  a  locality  to 
their  well-known  history,  induces  us 
to  accept  it  as  the  scene  of  their  loves. 
Not  a  stone  perhaps,  nor  a  beam,  of 
the  original  edifice  remains  above 
ground,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  that  unfortunate  crosa 
of  true  love  with  any  thing  in  the 
apartments  that  now  catches  the  eye : 
but  under  ground,  far  down  below  the 
lowest  soil  of  the  city,  is  a  large  and 
strongly  vaulted  cellar,  certainly  con- 
temporary with  Abelard,  if  not  older ; 
and  this  is  indicated  as  the  actual  spot 
in  which  the  canon*s  vengeance  was 
perpetrated^  No  other  authentic  me- 
mentos of  the  unfortunate  monk,  and 
the  still  more  unfortiinate  nun,  remain, 
except  this  house,  the  tomb  in  P^re 
la  Chaise,  and  the  remains  of  the  pri- 
ory church  at  Argenteuil,  a  little  way 
to  the  north-west  of  Paris,  where  the 
architecture  of  the  1 2th  century  attests 
that  the  wails  once  heard  the  voice, 
perhaps  the  sighs,  of  the  amiable  He- 
loisa. 

Southward  of  the  Rue  d*£nfer,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  contour  of  the 
island,  is  the  Rue  des  Marmouzets, 
that  A«a/My  abode  noticed  above,  which 
is  prolonged  by  the  Rue  du  Cloitre 
Notre  Dame.  The  latter,  which  was 
occupied  principally  by  the  canons 
and  other  clergy  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral, was  separated  from  profane 
intercourse  with  the  town  by  strong 
gates:  the  former,  besides  its  dirt, 
was  known  for  a  bloody  tradition,  the 
exact  spot  and  date  of  which  are  now 
no  longer  remembered.  In  this  street, 
it  is  said,  there  lived  a  barber  and  a 
pastry-cook,  whose  intimacy  was  not 
less  a  subject  of  general  remark,  than 
the  rapid  increase  of  their  fortunes 
was  of  envy.     Tha  batb^x  ^Vsv:^^  ^ 
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the  gallants  in  town>  and  every  body 
flocked  to  the  pastry-cook's  shop  for 
his  meat-pies,  which  were  known  not 
only  throughout  the  cite,  but  were  in 
reputation  among  the  guards  of  the 
Chatelet  over  the  Pont  an  Change^ 
and  were  in  no  small  demand  among 
the  hungry  scholars  and  clerks  of  the 
university  in  the  Rue  du  Fouarre — 
that  street  where  Petrarch  came  to 
Ibton  to  the  wrangling  doctors. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  two  trades- 
men amassed  too  much  money  for  the 
rapacious  officers  of  the  royal  trea- 
sury not  to  consider  them  fair  game^ 
or  whether  their  neighbours  and  ri- 
vals grew  envious  of  their  success^  and 
determined  to  effect  their  ruin,  is  not 
known  ;  but  the  rumour  was  spread 
abroad,  and  was  eagerly  credited,  that 
8everal  persons  who  had  submitted 
their  weekly  growth  of  bristles  to  the 
barber's  razur  were  missing,  while 
others  had  been  observed  to  go  into 
his  shop  but  never  to  come  out  of  it. 
The  idea  of  murder  was  speedily 
caught  up  and  improved  on  :  the  sup- 
posed fact  of  slaughter  was  accom- 
panied by  the  invention  of  atrocious 
circumstances,  and  at  length  it  was 
asserted,  that,  after  the  barber  had  cut 
the  throats  of  his  unfortunate  cus- 
tomers, he  used  to  deliver  their  bodies 
over  to  his  friend,  the  pastry-cook, 
who  immediately  converted  them  into 
mince-meat,  and  therewith  stuffed  his 
pies.  The  story  was  too  horrible,  too 
monstrous,  not  to  be  exactly  suited  to 
popular  credulity :  and  what  was  be- 
lieved by  the  populace  in  the  middle 
ages  was  generally  acted  on.  The  poor 
barber  end  the  pastry-cook  were  torn 
from  their  houses  by  an  infuriated 
multitude,  were  conducted  to  the  king's 
justiciary  at  the  palais,  were  incon- 
tinently condemned  to  death,  were 
swinging  as  dead  corpses  at  Montfau- 
con  the  same  day,  and  twenty -four 
hours  after,  their  habitations,  which 
joined  each  other,  were  level  with  the 
ground.  A  stone  cross  was  erected 
on  the  spot  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  a 
vacant  space  remained  in  the  street, 
upon  which  no  one  considered  himself 
entitled  to  build.  In  the  reign,  how- 
ever, of  Francis  I.,  when  incredulity 
l>egan  to  raise  its  head  in  France,  a 
councillor  of  the  parliament,  Pierre 
Belut,  demanded  permission  to  build 
on  this  unholy  ground,  and  obtained 
s  rojral  decree,  protecting  him  from 
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all  molestation  in  right  of  prior  claims. 
The  Rue  des  Marmouzets  still  remains, 
but  is  much  altered,  and,  as  the  term 
goes, "  improved  ;*'  and  out  of  it  lead 
some  of  the  smallest  and  most  ill 
famed  streets,  even  of  the  modern  ca- 
pital. This  part  of  Paris  is  the  no- 
torious rendezvous  of  all  the  thieves 
and  tramps  that  can  find  room  to  stow 
themselves  away  in  it :  here  there  are 
lodging-houses,  where  only  two  sous 
a-night  are  asked  for  a  bed,  and  here 
the  officers  of  the  police,  whose  head- 
quarters in  the  prefect's  residence  are 
not  three  hundred  yards  off,  find  their 
prey  ready  to  their  hands.  Here  the 
force  of  the  law  is  held  at  a  discount ; 
and,  provided  the  inmates  of  these 
houses  and  streets  confine  their  orgies 
and  their  quarrels  to  their  own  pre- 
cincts, little  notice  is  taken  of  their 
proceedings;  the  district  forms,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  many  **  Cours  des 
Miracles*'  with  which  Paris  abounds  ; 
but  it  was  not  for  want  of  spiritual  as- 
sistance that  it  was  almost  as  ill-famed 
in  former  days  as  it  is  now,  since,  round 
its  immediate  limits, and  within  a  space 
half  as  large  as  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields, 
eight  churches,  or  chapels,  were  situ- 
ated, besides  the  cathedral. 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
island,  the  clergy  of  the  capital  fixed 
their  headquarters  at  an  early  period. 
Here  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
rose ;  here  on  the  south  of  that  edi- 
fice was  the  Episcopal  palace ;  on  the 
north  were  the  cloisters,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  canons'  residences ; 
the  small  church  of  St  Denys  du  Pas 
almost  touched  the  eastern  end  of  the 
cathedral ;  that  of  St  Jean  le  Rood 
was  at  the  north-western  corner ;  the 
church  of  St  Christophe  was  oppo- 
site the  western  front,  and  the  chapels 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  of  the  Episco- 
pal palace,  were  on  the  south.  The 
churches  of  Ste  Genevi^ve-des- Ardens, 
of  St  Pierre-aux-Bceufs,  and  of  Ste 
Marine,  were  each  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  *'  Parvis,"  or  enclosed  area  in 
front  of  the  cathedral ;  so  that,  with- 
in a  space  of  200  yards  square,  there 
were  nine  edifices  dedicated  to  public 
worship.  The  history  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  history  of  the  Episcopal  palace, 
and  still  more,  the  history  of  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu,  would  each  fill  a  volume ; 
BO  fertile  are  the  records  connected 
with  these  places  in  events  of  deep 
historical  interest ;  but  we  abstain  from 
trenching  on  what  is  in  part  forbidden 
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of  the  lii^atl  of  the  mctrapallUn  churttfi. 
It  was  in  1625  that  tlio  urcitibi^hdfi'fl 
p  iLii  e  bccaiwo  ibo  icfiiij  of  a  iicilcnm 
rvi  id  whlcb  Briglutnit  a»  it 
Ui'ly  jircjve<i|  Wii«  ilet^ply  ii)k»r* 
ijicti.  In  ihoHUUiinn  ofllir  provkma 
year,  after  the  Prince  of  Wuk*,  iub* 
jjecjucntly  Chnrlc*  L»  nntl  thi?  ffny 
Duko  of  Bnckiughain.  had  YisUed  tbn 
cuuri  of  Frnncc,  to  solicit  tlit»  hunti  of 
the  fair  Hetirictta  MArm,  »jsti?r  of 
hituh  XllLtthe  Eurls  of  CViijilv  wid 
HolUnd  were  si'Tit  qy^t  as  amllMiBsi* 
dors  extraordinary  to  oegotiato  the 
treaty  of  marriage  in  dui^  form.  Th^y 
were  received  with  extraordiiiarv  m»g* 
nificence  at  Compiegne  ;  the  Kinm^  of 
I'Vauco  adhered  to  the  tcrnm  of  the 
treaty,  and,  on  occasion  of  tlie  royal 
consent  being  given,  tht;  inhubiiantJi 
of  the  capital  wure  commanded  to 
light  bontirea  on  the  Uih  of  November, 
in  all  the  streets  of  Parts  j  while,  as  a 
contemporary  chronicle  taitea  eare  to 
record,  *'  the  cunnons  of  the  Baalile 
and  the  arsenal  were  all  fired  thrte 
ttme«,  and  nrxt  day  there  wjis  nothing 
ehe  at  the  Louvre  but  banquets  and 
ballet»."  Thursday,  the  eighth  day 
of  May  1C25,  wa»  fixed  on  for  the 
solemn  betrothal  of  the  young  prin- 
cess, and  the  ceremony  wa«  performed 
in  the  Chateau  of  the  Louvre,  in  which 
she  had  been  horn*  HetiriettJi  Maria 
was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her 
age,  and  had  already  nhown  \ he  atoiahle 
vivacity  of  her  mind  no  le*8  than  the 
expressive  heauiy  of  her  perj^on.  Who 
is  there  that  is  not  familiar  with  her 
portrait,  as  delineated  by  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke?  —  hut  thia  waa  executed 
some  time  after  her  marriage:  there 
are  others  at  Versailles  which  repre- 
sent her  at  an  earlier  period,  and  show 
her  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fa»» 
cinating  women  of  the  day ;  she*  was 
at  that  epoch  in  the  full  frcahncM  of 
her  charm.«,  and  not  a  single  mominit 
of  sorrow  had  occurred  to  aadden  her 
countenance*  The  nobleman  destin- 
ed to  receive  the  hand  of  the  young 
princens  hy  proxy,  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  «id  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  French  court — CUudo 


ground;  for  who  would  venture  to 
reveal  li»e  secrets  of  that  dread  char- 
neh house,  the  great  hojpital  nf  the 
Hotel  Dieu— that  Ust  rcfl^ 
tome  of  all  the  misery  of  i 
And  wl»o  would  desire  to  i.  i  v  i,, 
of  Notre  Dame  than  has  ah.  'y  Im_^  n 
traced  in  that  hook  of  historical  ro* 
mance,  whera  every  page  baruh  ?  Of 
the  Episcopal,  after  wards  the  Archi* 
Episcopal  palace,  much  less  ie  known  ; 
ita  own  place,  indeed,  knows  the  cdi* 
ficc  no  more — the  ruined  f  acri^fy  he* 
ing  the  only  portion  of  it  8lill  stand- 
ing ;  while,  of  the  many  churchea 
which  nestled  round  the  great  pile  of 
Notre  Dame,  one  only — the  least  con- 
siderable— the  nave  of  Ste  ^larine.  now 
remains ;  and  even  this  h  a  wine* 
cooper's  workshop!  We  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  brief  narration 
of  two  events,  one  connected  with  tlio 
palace  and  the  cathedral  jointly  ;  the 
other  relating  to  a  portion  of  the  pa- 
lace alone. 

The  occupants  of  the  see  of  Paris 
were  always  important  personages  in 
the  political  world  of  France;  and 
their  dignity  being  one  of  no  small 
rank,  the  prelates  were  furnished  with 
a  snmptuoud  and  extensive  residence. 
This  palace  was  a  lar^^e  building  ex- 
tending by  the  river  Vide,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  cathedral  itself,  with  two 
wings  running  to  the  north,  and  other 
buildings,  furining  two  courts*  The 
rooms  of  state  were  large  and  nnrae- 
roua ;  they  were  calculated  for  the 
reception  not  only  of  the  cWgy  of  the 
diocese  and  provinces,  and  the  pcraonnl 
suites  of  the  preUtes,  but  were  also 
destined,  on  tsoleran  occasions',  to  re- 
ceive the  king  and  the  court*  The 
archbisliop  had  jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  his  palace,  and  a  lofty  Gothic 
tower,  between  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice  and  the  cathedral,  called  the 
Tower  of  the  OtRciality,  served  as  a 
prison  for  ecclesiastics,  and  other  per- 
sons who  might  be  visited  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  archbiBhop's  delegated 
justiciary.  Gardens  were  on  the  south 
and  east  of  this  pile  of  building,  and 
the  whole  formed  a  residence  worthy 


•  In  the  highly  valuable  collection  of  portrait*  ia  il>e  northern  wing  of  thi«  palare 
T  VetialUes,  there  it  an  asg^mblago  of  pi?ciiUftr  interest  to  Ihe  BriiJiH  vbiter :  It  in- 

kdei  e<mtemporartf  portrnim  of  Cbnrlee  I.,  Queen  Henriella  M»ritt.  the  Uukfl  of 
nirktugham^  Oliver  CromwelU  {<m6  of  tlie  finM*t,  if  nol  the  very  fiin-st,  exrajui  of  him 
-.Ihe  pftiiUcr  unkuowriiy)  Vmniyk*?  bim&elf,  (  hurle*  11.  and  hit  Queen,  Jamev  11.  and 
*     Quec'»»— their  children,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Ue*  htt 
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de  Lorraine^  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  one 
of  the  peers  of  the  kiDgdom,  Grand 
Chamberlain  and  Grand  Falconer  of 
France.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  famous  Balafre,  Duke  of  Guyse> 
and  therefore  tlie  representative  of  a 
family  which  was  but  little  removed 
from  the  royal  blood,  and  three  years 
before  had  married  a  lady  who  was 
connected  with  two  of  the  most  power- 
fuU  and  almost  royal  houses,  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Duchess  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  Marie  de  Rohan,  the  eld- 
est daug^hter  of  Hercules  de  Rohan, 
Duke  de  Montbazon,  and  widow  of 
Charles  d*Albret,  Duke  de  Luynes: 
the  especial  favourite  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  Queen  of  France,  and  had 
been  at  one  time  exiled  by  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu ;  but  returned  on 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  re- 
mained a  steady  friend  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  England  in  her  days 
of  trouble.  The  selection  of  such  a 
person  as  the  Duke  do  Chevreuse, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  military  achievements,  was 
a  compliment  due  from  the  King  of 
France  to  his  cousin  of  England  ,•  and 
the  ceremonial  of  the  betrothal  and 
marriage  was  conducted  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale  of  honour  and  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  day  of  the  betrothal, 
the  king  was  in  his  throne-room,  ac- 
coitapanied  by  the  Queen,  by  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  his  brother,  the 
Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Elbeuf,  the 
Mareschal  de  Vitry,  the  Marescbal 
de  Bassonspierre,  and  other  seigneurs 
of  the  court.  The  officers  of  state  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  yoUtig  princess 
into  the  royal  presence,  and  she  soon 
appeared,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
the  Queen  Dowager,  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis,  the  Princesses  of  Cond6  and 
Conti,  the  Duchesses  of  Guyse, 
Chevreuse,  and  Elbeuf,  and  a  bevy 
of  fair  and  noble  ladies,  "  all  pre- 
pared,*' as  the  ehronicle  states,  **  for 
this  ceremony."  Madame,  for  such 
was  the  title  which  the  princess,  as 
being  the  king's  eldest  (and  only)  sis- 
ter bore,  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  worked 
all  over  with  gold  fleurs- de-lis,  and 
encircled  with  a  profusion  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones:  her  train  was 
borne  by  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^. 
**  When  she  had  entered  the  king's 
chamber,**  we  quote  the  chronicle  of 
the  dme^  <«  with  a  migestj  worthy  of 
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her  birth,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and 
Holland,  ambassadors  extraordinary 
from  England,  came  thither  shortly 
after,  richly  and  advantageously  dress- 
ed. The  which  noblemen  having 
entered,  and  having  made  a  profound 
reverence  to  the  king,  presented  to 
blm  the  contract  of  marriage ;  and  the 
chancellor  having  received  it  from  his 
majesty's  hand,  read  it  with  a  loud 
voice.  The  articles  of  the  contract 
being  agreed  to  by  hb  majesty,  the 
ambassadors  withdrew  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  over  that 
of  the  king ;  and  the  duke,  on  learning 
that  the  royal  consent  had  been  ac- 
corded, came  into  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence, accompanied  by  tbe  ambassa- 
dors and  several  seigneurs.  The  Duke 
was  clad  in  a  black  dress,  in  bands  all 
covered  with  diamonds  down  to  the 
points  of  bis  aiguilettes."  The  con- 
tract was  then  signed  by  the  king,  by 
madame,  the  queens,  the  duke,  and 
the  ambassadors :  the  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucault  performed  the  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony  of  the  betrothal,  and 
the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday 
following. 

On  that  day,  the  l  ith  of  May,  great 
preparations  had  been  made  at  the 
Archbishop's  palace  and  at  Notre 
Dame ;  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace,  were  hung  with  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  the  royal  tapestries,  '*  all  in 
gold,  silver,  and  silk — very  rich."  The 
tapestries  selected  for  the  choir  were 
appropriate  enough,  being  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  history  of  the  acts  of 
the  Apo&tles:  but  those  for  the  nave 
were  of  a  rather  mundane  character, 
being  the  triumphs  of  Scipio  Africa- 
DUs  over  the  Carthaginians.  From 
the  door  of  the  palace,  to  the  western 
portal  of  Notre  Dame,  ran  an  open 
gallery  in  wood,  eight  feet  high,  the 
roof  of  which,  supported  by  rich  co- 
lumns, was  covered  with  violet  co- 
loured satins,  all  powdered  with  fleurs- 
de-lis  in  gold;  and  the  floor  was 
carpeted  by  "  a  linen  cloth  well  wax- 
ed. '  In  front  of  the  western  portal, 
was  erected  a  large  theatre  or  gallery, 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
open  to  the  "  Parvis"  of  the  cathe- 
dral, so  that  all  the  people  could  see 
what  was  done  in  it :  while  from  this 
theatre  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir, 
along  the  nave,  extended  another 
covered  gallery ;  and  in  the  choir  it- 
9elf  was  a  royal  throne  on  a  platform 
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tho  trains  of  llieir  own  robes  were 
each  borne  by  their  owu  esquires  :  so 
th4t  this  pan  of  the  procession  con- 
sisted of  eleven  roynl  and  uobio  per- 
sons all  linked  by  the  hand;*,  or  liold* 
ing  a  part  of  another'^  dress.  Tiie 
queen* dowager  came  next,  conduct- 
ed by  two  noblemen,  one  holding-  each 
handi  nnd  her  train  boroe  by  a  mar- 
quise, hpr  lady  of  honour*  The  Que»n 
of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  followed, 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  :  but 
Madem»>>iselle  de  Muntpcnsier,  who 
followed  her  raajeaty,  was  led  by  only 
one  nobleman  :  and  four  duchesses 
who  came  after  her,  were  each  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way,  while  all  the 
ladies  had  their  esquires  bearaag  their 
trains. 

The  Wnj^  and  the  court  ascended 
the  theatre,  in  front  of  the  cathedral : 
and  there  his  majesty  delivered  the 
Queen  of  England  into  the  bands  of 
the  Duke  de  Chevreujic  :  the  Cardinal 
do  la  UochefoucauU  performed  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cession moved  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  Here,  on  arriviitg  at  the  door 
of  the  choir,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
and  the  two  Englijih  earla  withdrew^ 
after  making  profound  reverences, 
and  retired  to  the  archbi&hop'i  palace  ; 
the  sovereign  they  represented  being 
a  Protbstant,  and  etiquette  requir* 
lag  that  they  should  not  attend  at 
tho  mass  which  was  then  about  to 
be  celebrated.  The  king-  and  the 
queen  took  their  seats  on  the  royal 
pUtform  under  the  dais,  and  maKs  was 
ihoo  celebrated  by  the  cardinal,  the 
Qaeeu  of  England  going  up  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the 
offering,  the  Princess  de  Conti  bear- 
ing the  train  of  her  robe,  M*  de  Ville- 
serain  of  her  mantle,  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier  carrjing  the  sa- 
cred taper.  The  duke  and  tho  earls 
were  in  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  as  the  royal  party  came  out  in- 
to the  nave,  and  the  whole  cortege  re- 
turned by  the  open  gallery  to  the  hall 
of  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  a 
sumptuous  banquet  ensued.  The  ser- 
Ticcs,  as  they  were  brought  in,  were 
preceded  by  the  king*s  guards,  his 
niairref  d*  hotel,  and  the  grand  maA. 
tern  of  France,  whose  baston,  or  trun- 
cheon, U9ed  on  thiji  occa&ion,  w&s  half 
tan  ell  in  length,  covered  with  small 
fieurs*de-lts  in  diamonds:  and  the 
dishes  were  all  borne  by  gentlemen 
of  tho  caort  to  the  royal  tabJcs*  Hero 
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the  king  was  seated  in  the  midst,  un- 
der a  dais»  with  the  Queen  of  Eng* 
land,  tho  dukes  and  the  earls,  on 
his  left  hand,  the  two  other  queens, 
and  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  on  bis  right ;  each  of  the  royal 
personages  was  served  by  three  no- 
blemen of  the  highest  rank,  and  all 
the  other  personages  seated  at  table, 
by  one  nobleman.  The  Queen  of 
England  was  waited  ou  by  the  three 
uiarAbals  of  France,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle by  the  Comte  do  Hontgibault, 
one  of  the  oldest  noblemen  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland^  by 
tbc  Marquis  de  Mortemart,  one  of  the 
principal  seigneurs  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. 

During  the  evening**  feux-de-jole" 
were  lighted  all  over  the  capital*  *'and 
the  cannon  and  mortar  let  uff  made  so 
much  noise,"  our  chronicle  observes, 
**  that  it  seemed  as  if  heaven  and 
earth  were  coming  together/*  That 
day  great  numbers  of  debtors,  and 
persons  confined  for  otfcnees  in  Paris 
and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  liberated,  and  other  beneficent 
actions  tes^tified  to  the  nation  the  joy 
of  the  court,  at  a  marriage  concluded 
under  such  happy  auspices*  On  the 
24th  May«  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
arrived  at  Purls  to  conduct  the  young 
queen  imme  ;  and  all  the  Inbabitantj 
are  sard  to  have  flocked  to  the  hotel  of 
the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  to  see  the  pre* 
parations  made  for  her  majesty's  jour- 
ney. This  commenced  on  the  after- 
noun  of  the  24lh  of  June,  when  Hen* 
rietta  Maria  issued  from  the  Louvre 
in  a  Utter  of  red  velvet,  embroidered 
in  gold,  borne  by  two  mules,  whose 
housings  were  of  tho  same  material, 
and  whose  heads  were  decorated  with 
plumes  of  white  ostrich  feathers.  Be* 
foro  the  litter  rode  the  king*s  mule- 
teer, on  a  mule  '•  well  barbed  and  ca^* 
parisoned,**  and  by  its  siderode  the  civil 
lieutenant  and  the  provoi^t  of  the  trad- 
ers of  Paris,  who  were  ordered  to  accom- 
pany her  majesty  halfway  to  St  Denis. 
A  whole  host  of  royal  and  illustrious 
personages  accompanied  the  queeo, 
including  her  mother  and  sister-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Car- 
dinal de  la  VolettOt  the  Dukes  of  Chev- 
reuse and  Buckingham,  the  Earls  of 
Carlisle,  HollancU  and  Montgomery, 
with  other  Engliih  noblemen ;  three 
French  dukes  and  marshals,  with  a 
great  number  of  seigneurs ;  the  Prin* 
isesiei  of  Condcp  Conti^  Sobsoni^  and 
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itifinitjr  of  dajuca  and  demoitetle^i  fie* 
fcml  companitNi  of  guards  part  of  ib« 
bodjr  guards^  and  part  of  the  cent 
Suitiaeif/*  So  moved  ou  this  royal 
pa^eantf  and  so  pas^d  tho  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Hetirietta  Maria  —  «he 
inoTed  oa  from  splendour  and  hfippi^ 
nes9  to  destitution  and  mUery.  She 
was  not  appreciated  by  her  consort ; 
Wat  mh represented  and  ctthimniated 
ID  Englana  j  was  driven  from  her  pa* 
lace  and  her  throne  ;  and,  within  a  few 
years  after  the  king's  death,  was  ngaiu 
residing  in  the  Louvre^  but  in  such  a 
state  of  want,  that  neither  herself  nor 
her  attendants  had  money  sulHcie nt  to 
procure  suitable  clothing  or  food» 
This  extremity  lasted,  it  is  true,  only 
for  a  short  time  :  but  her  life  was 
never  a  happy  one  from  the  time  even 
of  her  first  leaving  France.  If  she 
had  any  thing  to  eonaole  her,  it  was 
the  attWtion  of  her  children,  who 
were  tenderly  attached  to  their  mo- 
ther, and  by  whom,  the  moment  It 
became  in  their  power*  she  was  placed 
in  a  condition  of  suitable  wealln  and 
dignity.  Queen  Henrietta,  after  re* 
Biding  some  lime  during  her  latter 
years  at  the  convent  of  Stc  Marie  de  la 
Visitation  in  Chaillott  retired  to  a 
country  house  at  the  small  village  of 
Colombes,  near  Argenteuil^  and  there 
died,  on  the  10th  of  September  IGCll. 
If  the  archbishop*9  paltice  often  wit- 
nessed courtly  ceremonies,  it  aUo  wus 
the  scene*  more  than  once,  of  meUu- 
choly  tragedies*  The  following  is 
authenticated  by  contemporary  re- 
cords, and  we  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  a  French  unti<)uarian 
writer  of  the  present  day.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  same  century 
111  which  the  marriage  of  Henrietta 
Maria  took  place,  the  curate  of  St 
Mederic,  (in  St  Mery — the  church  of 
modem  revolutionary  memory.)  the 
worthy  Pierre  DCcorieux,  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  Sn  his  parish  for  his 
piety  and  abilities.  He  was  of  a  re- 
tired studious  disposition,  but  was  a 
man  of  unbounded  benevolence,  and 
none  of  Ids  parishioners  ever  applied 
to  him  in  vain  for  his  advice  or  aasoit- 
ance.  He  was  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
and  was  of  a  tall,  noble  appearance* 
One  evening,  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire from  hi»  confessional  stall  in  the 
cbarch,  a  young  lady  of  his  parish, 
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the  daughter  of  ' 
entered,  and  (hr 
knees  at  the  o|> 
stonal*    assured    t 
that  she  w«s  lost  for  ever,  i 
life  and  the  next*  if  he  wA>r 
pity  on  her  and  give  In 
She  informed  him  thai  .^i 

betrothed  her,  against  her  will,  to  tlic 
Chevalier  de  Vcrhais,  whom  she  wax 
to  marry  in  three  davf*  but  Ih 
sooner  tnan  do  ihut  s!>e  had  dct 
mined  to  kill  herself;  and  she  n 
besought  the  curate,  who  had  attend 
her  mother  in  her  last  moments* 
give  her  his  benediction  before  she 
carried  her  resolulion  into  efhoct  The 
worthy  father  remonstrated  with  her, 
but  in  vain;  she  declare'!  ^nif  ^\)^ 
would  destroy  herself  imn  i 

leaving  the  church  ;  ho  tli 
thougiit  himsoU'    of    an 
and  telling  her  to  follow 
1ef\    the  edifice    together.      It    was 
night  t    they    traversed     the    lonely 
cloister,    went    through    the    narroi 
streets  of  the  Quarticr  St  Martin,  ai 
after  a  long  walk,  came  in  sight  oi 
the  Bastile.     Here  the  Abbe    Dt'co- 
rienx  went,  with  Mademoiselle  d'Es- 
tral,  down  a  narrow,  dirty  byJan<», 
and  tapping  at  the  door  of  a  small 
bouse  at  the  end,  was  admitted  by  a 
ref  pectable4ooking  old  woman.   Hero 
be  informed  his  fair  companion  that 
she  was  in  the  residence  of  the  woman 
who  had  nursed  him  when  an  infautf 

and  on  wbom  he  ' ''  -  ^'  ■  •'■-*  '^^■t* 

might  remain  col 

03  fche  pleased,  auu   ,.. .  ..;a 

and  pruy  with  her  from  timo  to  timi 
The  disappearance  of  the  vonnL'  lid 
soon  became  known  to  her  1 

made  an  immense  noise  in  t  •  ; 

active  search  was  set  on  foot ;  all  the 
circumstauces  of  the  day  on  which 
fthe  had  quitted  her  home  were  com- 
pared and  reflected  on  ;  nnd  at  length 
it  was  recollected  that  she  had  heei 
seen  to  enter  the  church  of  St  Mederii 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  evenujg.  This  fai 
led  to  the  discovery  of  others,  and  tw^ 
scholars  of  the  university  declared  tli 
they  had  seen  hor  with  the  A.bb6  ii 
the  Rue  St  Autolne,  about  ten  at 
night*  The  Abbe  was  arrested, 
and  examined  before  the  official  of 
the  archbishop :  he  denied  uothing, 
.he  explained  his  conduct,  but  he  so- 
lemnly refused  to  reveal  the  place  of 
her  retreat.  All  means  to  extort  thU 
c 
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secret  from  him  werQ  found  to  be  lue- 
lesBf  and  he  waf  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonmenL  The  place  of 
hit  incarceration  was  the  tower  of  the 
officiality  attached  to  the  archbishop's 
palace:  and  here  he  remained  four 
vearsy  auletlj  occupying  himself  with 
his  booK8»  which  he  was  allowed  to 
have,  and  amusing  himself  by  writing 
a. history  of  the  diocese  of  Paris* 
which  still  exists  in  manuscript.  Du- 
ring this  period,  the  Comte  d'Estral 
died ;  and  the  Abb6  D^corieux  became 
forgotten ;  he  was  Tisited  by  no  one 
except  an  old  woman  and  a  young 
clerk,  who  used  to  come  to  him  fre- 
quently. 

One  evening,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  young  clerk  ybited  him  alone  in 
his  cell,  and  after  prevailing  on  the 
Abbe  to  let  him  stay  behind  when 
the  jailors  came  to  lock  up  the  cells— 
a  duty  in  which  they  were  by  no 
means  strict — he  persuaded  the  Abb^ 
to  attempt  to  escape  with  him  that 
night  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder  which 
he  had  brought  concealed  under  his 
dress.  He  said  they  would  both  go 
to  Rome,  and  get  pardon  from  m 
Pope;  he  had  means  of  support  for 
botn  of  them,  and  he  could  guarantee 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  The 
Abb6  consented. 

Just  as  eleven  o*clock  struck  by  the 
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bell  of  Notre  Dame,  a  heavy  sound* 
as  of  something  falling,  was  heard  in 
the  court  of  the  palaces,  and  then  a 
piercing  cry.  The  guardians  of  the 
prison  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  found 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  Abbe  and 
the  young  clerk :  the  rope-ladder  had 
broken  ;  they  had  fallen  from  a  con- 
siderable height ;  the  Abb^  was  qidte 
dead,  but  the  clerk  was  still  alive.  The 
latter  turned  his  head  slowly  round, 
and  said,  "  God  be  blessed  for  having 
allowed  me»  before  calling  me  to  his 
presence,  to  give  testimony  before 
men :  the  Abb^  Decorieux  has  never 
ceased  to  be  perfectly  virtuous  and 
pure.  May  God  forgive  me  I  and 
grant  that  I  may  not  survive  him  I " 
Here  his  lips  grew  white,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  he  expired ! 

One  of  the  guardians,  thinking  that 
be  had  only  fainted,  unbutton^  his 
habit  to  give  him  air — when  he  found 
that  it  was  a  female ! — it  was  Made- 
moiselle d'Estral  1 — The  archbishop, 
on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
ordered  the  Abba's  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  cloifters  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  young 
lady  were  interred  in  the  church  of 
St  Mederic,  where,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  a  marble  slab  on  her 
monument  commemorated  the  tragical 
tale. 
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BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

[Ghent,  May  5,  1841. 
"  On  Monday  laat,  the  Nefrtor  of  captives  died  her«  in  priaon— Pierre  Joseph  Soete  was  oon. 
demned  in  1773  to  be  broke  on  the  wheel  for  having  murdered  a  young  girl.  He  was  then  seventeen 
years  of  age.  The  Empress  Maria  Thoresa  commuted  his  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life 
In  1814  be  was  set  at  liberty  by  Count  Bicbalift;  the  bettoian  of  the  Cosndts,  whose  headquarters 
-were  in  this  city ;  but  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  relations,  and  friends,  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  same  prison  which  had  been  so  long  his  abode.  Tlio  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  he  remained  in  the  Sasphuis  twenty-seren  years  more,  (in  all  slxty-tbree 
years,)  and  died  on  Monday,  at  the  i^e  of  eighty. 

TiMBs  Newspaper,  10th  May,  1841.] 

Stand  from  my  path,  you  solemn  pair. 
Nor  block  the  gateway  to  the  dead- 
Dull  Priest,  and  sleek  Mediciner, 
With  bowl  and  bible  at  my  bed  I 
I  taste  not  that — I  touch  not  this; 
The  one  mv  loathed  life  would  stay. 
The  second,  o*er  yon  black  abyss 
Guide  to  a  realm,  no  doubt,  of  bliss 
Like  that  I  quit  to-day. 
Where  I  may  once  again  be  bom, 
May  know  what  means  the  breeze  of  mom. 
Then  share-^as  it  before  befell — 
-^  Some  hUDding  dnqgeon's  endless  hell. 
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A.i 

Whero  Hopt%  tlic  long 
Ami  leavcA  the  keys  ti>  ^tti. 
Gniy  monk! — my  countlci^s  yrarft  h&ve  p«3t*4 
Onestrai  'v         '''      '   '  V.^^k  and  TttAt 
As  that  r  \j 

Otiun&hui's  uii  in^M  lijpviiuj^  way- 
Say  thoa,  ^ho  jjiracheit  nrnn  wtui  §ent 
Ilitu  tljlB  God-croiitcd  world 

Will:  lir-h   h--'in*«ir.'Mt   luf-Mit, 

Wh, 

Ere 

Ere 

Dowo»  iluwti  wlien 

In  Death*fl  uii&nviiui 

Ooe  bonr  wot  mine  uf 

Flowers,  waters »  forest 

Then  mddetj  night  I — aud  iluu)  ^UitiOi 

Shut  me  and  Mildness  up  alout) ! 


Imrrdi 

mw  their  plaee 

wingi. 


Thejr  said  '(was  Merey  saved  me  so<— 

Tb©  slaTes  !*-^l  con'  *  '      '      *'    Ue} 

Their  bursting  m:i'  iU'W, 

StretchM  on  the  run  )-MiMmii,r  ^  nveU 

I  should  nuf.  then  havo  died  ihe  death 

Which  takes  a  ciiiilury  t<»  ^Iny, 

When  whelmed,  ench«in*d,  and  choked  benealU 

One  marble  mass,  the  cliaruers  breath 

Its  TTictim  rotB  away. 

I  ahonid  not  thou  huvo  fi  It  mv  miod^ 

From  lonely  '  md^ 

Whirl  into  su 

Like  captive  tiger  roaud  bU  dago* 

Who  that  bad  heard  me  strWe  to  bredt 

With  ghouls  that  ccascleBS  uolltude* 

Till  my  faint  gasp  refased  lo  shriek. 

And  mlni^  heeama  th«9  Idfot's  n)ood  ; 

Wl!^  fh  of  youth  and  nmnhood'a  might 

To  jiindlL*ss  torpor  J?rcjw, 

And  ttie  siL'k  iniyr  sight 

One  blank  in  night 

Of  burial  only  Knew  ; 

Who  then  had  deeiiiM  the  driveller  th^ro— 

Ploughed  by  t\xe  Avenger*^  fiery  i>hare^ 

Of  love>  life,  lights  once  drank  his  till, 

Aa  the  lithe  roe^dcer  drluka  the  rill  ? 

Yesl — gfive  me  back  one  year  of  bloum, 

And  though  remorseless  wa»  my  full* 

And  dercejy  dire  my  monatroua  doom. 

Yet  I  will  face  it  aUl 

So  once  again  I  may  hut  rove 

With  as£  the  fair  and  evening-eyed— 
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That  thing  of  radiance  and  of  love — 
Sweet  Maude,  who  in  the  chestnut  grove 
So  prized  and  peijured  died. 
Oh !  but  to  watch  her  on  this  breast^ 
Sink  like  a  folded  flower  to  rest 
Once-^Oftiy  once — as  in  that  time — 
She  free  from  falsehood — I  from  crime  I 

The  bow  of  heaven  had  less  of  grace 

In  valley-waters  glassM  and  bent, — 

The  verjr  glory  of  her  face 

Fresh  lustre  to  creation  lent. 

This  heart  with  fire  was  all  too  full ; 

Bj  winding  brook  and  mossy  stone^ 

And  thunderous  wave*  and  woodland  lull, 

I  loved  with  her  the  Beautiftil« 

And  lived  for  her  alone. 

I  sought  one  eve  our  try  sting.  tree» 

The  linden  bough  was  budding  free, 

But  wild  December  stript  it  bare» 

Before  again  she  met  me  there. 

She  came  at  last.     I  drank  the  start. 
The  blush  her  treacherous  cheek  betray 'd. 
Enough — the  life-tide  of  her  heart 
Was  crimson  on  my  blade. 
I  had  a  right — who  tauffht  her  first 
Earth's  only  boon,  true  love>  to  know — 
When  wrong'd  in  every  dream  i  nurst. 
To  snatch  her  from  the  last,  the  worst 
Of  sorrows  here  below. 
Not  sweeter  went  our  early  hours. 
Beneath  the  happy  chesnut  flowers. 
Than  wore  that  first  red  night  away. 
When  I  and  Murder  watch'd  her  clay  I 

You  know  the  rest — ye  felon's  friends  !— 
The  sands  of  hideous  grief  are  run ; 
Nor  tell  me,  when  Earth's  thraldom  ends. 
That  Heaven's  is  but  begun. 
I  dare  not  deem  the  creed  divine. 
That  from  this  parting  hour  would  tear 
The  trust,  that  horrors  like  to  mine 
May  from  the  Judgment-threshold*s  shine 
The  blot  of  bloodshed  wear  1 
From  my  life's  page,  the  hand  of  shame 
Swept  hope,  love,  memory,  fortune,  name. 
The  rest — Remorse,  fear,  frenzied  woe^- 
Remember  Thou  to  whom  I  go ! 


fl8tf.i 
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THE  LEOCMIt  or  ST  Jl09iUK* 
By  Delta. 

Faii  art  ihoa,  Sicily  I  in  all  his  rouTid^ 

Shines  not  Uio  sun  on  iovelter  land  tban  thioo  t 

With  gorgeous  olive  groirei  thy  hills  urc  crow n'd, 
And  o*er  thy  vales  tlio  pomi^graD&to  ftud  vine 

Spread  rich  in  beauty  ;  halcyon  eeas  around 

Thy  shores  breathe  freshntfss,  making  half-dlvluo 

An  earthly  climate  ;  eye  hath  nowhere  leen 

Heaven  brighter  in  its  blue>  earth  in  iti  green  ! 

But  of  these  boasts  I  slag  not  now — my  tale 
Is  of  an  ancient  pestilence*  when  the  power 

Of  death  hung  o*er  thee,  like  a  sable  veil. 
And  desolation  rult^d  each  awful  hour ; 

When  man*s  heart  sank*  and  woman's  cheek  grew  pi^e» 
And  graves  were  dug  in  every  gardeQ*bower» 

And  proud  Palermo  bowM  her  spiry  head 

In  silent  gloom— a  city  of  Ihe  dead  I 

Hush'd  was  the  voice  of  traffic  on  each  street ; 

Within  the  market*place  the  grass  sprang  green ; 
Friends  from  each  other  shrank  with  hsisty  feel. 

When  on  the  porch  the  phigue*s  red -cross  was  8MII } 
The  clocks  had  long  forgotten  to  rc?peal 

Time's  warning  hours  ;  and  where  had  revel  been 
On  days  of  carniviil^  wilh  wheels  of  dread 
The  deud-cart  rolFd*  and  homes  gave  out  their  dead. 

A  lurid  vapour  vcil'd  the  sun  from  view. 

And  the  winds  were  not ;  stranger*  fled  the  shore  j 

Lay  in  the  ports  the  ship  wiihont  a  crew. 
The  heal-warp*d  fis^her-boat  and  rotting  oar ; 

Wander'd  the  house-dog  roasterless,  and  grew 
So  fierce  wilh  famine,  the  gaunt  looks  he  wore 

Betokened  madness  ;  broken  was  each  tie 

That  awceiCDB  life,  or  links  humanity* 

Thus  week  on  week  crawled  on,  and  day  by  day* 
Down  to  the  dreary  caverns  of  the  grave, 

PassM  in  this  harvest-home  of  death  away, 

Unmarked,  unmourn'd,  the  beauteous  and  the  brave* 

The  wbiie-hair'd  sire,  and  infant  of  n  day  ; 
No  funeral  bad  a  single  follower,  save 

The  hirelings  who  for  wine  or  bootv  schemed. 

And,  while  they  trode  the  verge  ot  hell,  blasphemed; 

Till  one  gray  morn,  when  all  was  drear  and  dumb. 

Arose,  far  off,  the  sound  as  of  a  sea, 
Or  wailing  of  the  wild  winds,  when  they  come 

To  strip  the  frail  leaves  from  Octobers  tree: 
Now  nearer — 'twas  the  multitudinous  hum 

Of  human  tongues.     What  could  the  meaning  be  f 
The  timid  and  the  plague-struck  left  their  beds. 
And  all  the  roofs  were  clad  with  gazing  heads  I 

And  lo  1  a  gray-hair'd  abbot,  in  the  van 
Of  a  tumultuous,  motley,  rushing  crowd. 
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Which  thronged  around  the  veticrublc  man. 
And  icitree  a  pas^sage  for  Ins  pnth  allow* d« 

Above  Uis  headi  as  if  a  talismiui 

Of  peace,  a  long  while  silken  banner  flow'd ; 

UnftanilaVd  were  his  feet,  [lis  euckcloth  vest 

And  gable  cowl*  humilitj  confesii'd. 

And  in  hb  calm  bine  eje  a  mystery  sbonoi 

And  on  his  brow  a  bright  intelligenoei 
As  if  his  soul  to  happy  worlds  had  flowo« 

To  carry  back  some  gracious  message  thcnoe  j 
Straightway  he  mounted  on  a  ledge  of  ktoue* 

'Mid  the  hush'd  crowd  glad  tidings  to  dispense* 
And  stretching  forth  his  thin  pale  finger**  thus 
He  spak^,  in  accents  clear  though  tremulous:^ 

••As  in  my  solitary  cell  I  lay, 

On  the  dried  rushes  sprinkled  for  my  bed^ 
A  golden  light,  as  if  of  sudden  day. 

Around  my  darkened  walls  effulgence  shed  f 
Upon  ray  knees  I  sprang,  in  act  to  prny^ 

And,  earthward  as  I  shrank  in  sohniQ  dread, 
I  heard  a  silver  tongue,  which  ihus  began — 
'  Put  away  fear,  and  look  to  me,  O  man  I 

"  '  Look  up  to  me — ^my  home  is  Paradiset 
Where  all  is  fadeless,  shadowless,  and  grand* 

And  groves  of  amaranth  in  glory  rise. 

And  streams  of  eilver  lave  a  golden  ftrand^ 

And  angels  with  their  white  plumes  veil  their  ^eif 
As  in  the  presence  of  the  throno  ihey  stand  i 

Pnt  away  fear — to  lighten  human  woe^ 

Oaly  on  messages  of  love  wt»  go. 

•*  •  Yes  1  1  have  come  the  harbinger  of  good 

Prom  God  to  man  ;  the  tear,  the  sujipliant  sigh. 

While  happy  hearths  were  doom*d  to  solitude 
And  silence,  have  ascended  to  the  sky* 

Now  by  His  precious  name  who  died  on  rood. 
Health  shall  once  more  revisit  Sicily — 

Again  Palermo  take  her  titles  old — 

The  wide  world's  granary* — the  shell  of  gold/ f 

«*  As  mtiffe  molts  williin  the  moonlight  sen. 
So  ceased  her  voice  upon  the  silent  air ; 

And,  looking  up,  from  sudden  fear  set  free, 
Boholdl  a  form,  angelically  fair. 


[Jan* 


•  Th4  mde  ^*(frt<tt  r/ranartf. ^~Fmm  time  fmm'^mnml  StriJf  ha*  Ki»i?n  noted  for 
Hi  aroaslng  fertility.     It  wu'*  ln-nrp  Atylftd  **  Hmttttni  %tup*rii  horrevm*"  at  a  time 


wb«n  lb<*  crnpifo  of  the  * 

yl«lil»tl  t  buiidrAi]  folil ;  n 

'  liiribpUeo,  awiimcd  patri^^ 

t  Th' 
net*  of  ihv  >iui;i,  i-.t 
UHf  by  th0  pOf»ii,  y> 
al  OD0»  Mpr**^!'     ' 
TnUit^  Ilortn 
kat  tieea  aildrl  :  u 


iMr^<mfi  Tour  tkrmgh  sMjf  and  MalUu 


\j  knew  Urairii.      According  to  P)ioy»  its  fields 

)<,  #im»;»mfd  SinUiiM^  ffotn  thu  ftlaiid  being  hit 

I  mhcmx  Kiiit  Dtbrr  jtmin  fpontaJieously* 

it  &«  hi*  ophiioo,  thru  »nj  of  iu  sver- 

,)  iJir  viiLiic  u^hillntRtltM  for  Mven  years. 

H  tho  ilnculnriiy  of  ftltuAtiont  u  well  as  from  the  rick- 

■  ■  ■  3t,  partlcii- 

1.  which  i« 

,,..    ,J■,..♦.H^,-    uu,i     rr,,   ,,,  ::itHt    AUfM 

,  tinil  U>  int  lude  nU  f'\  •  of  FdtM 

icp  liy  which  yuu  w ilk  luajn/*— 
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In  robes  oentleun  iwaiitlwl  l«  tbo  knrtv 

Fl'-'iatifiiT  iti  ilL'lit— :i  Idilo  r^mnd  lirr  lutir  • 

AtlH    :,  -     •;  ■      ^1  .   .   ,    ,_.^..,,_ 

"  Like  honey  dripping  from  iht  oombi  «o  catno 
Ooce  more  h«r  words — '  lUt  to  on*,  ^  p-^ 

No  vows  of  wrath  1  hnng*,  no  wardii  •> 
This  wo  rid  J  where  now  w<?  are,  wn*  o^u^  ojjf  §p|itrt  | 

And  all  the  feelingi  of  the  hum&a  trume, 
And  all  manV  hopes  and  jojs  to  mo  wen;  dear  ; 

Tei  1  I  was  once  a  denize  o  of  earthi 

And  in  the  home  of  prioeea  had  my  birth* 

"  •  Each  pleasure  for  my  joi        '  k* vised, 

My  wishes  all  were  with  t  , 

Yet,  girl  with  earthly  grandna,  j  *i«?pint*u 

The  gaycty  and  the  g'iddineM  afoutid* 
The  cnini  of  holy  meditation  '' ' 

And,  seeking  solace  in  rc-1 

Till  wean*d  from  frailty,  in  uw...,^. Mtt^-, 

I  held  commnnian  with  the  bleat  in  sleep. 

»•  *  And  day  by  day  more  spiritnal  I  grew. 

And  night  by  night  more  ravi^ibingly  hlcst ; 
Scarcely  i!  seenrd  'twas  human  breatli  I  drew, 

For  angeb  stood  before  my  Ught  ton  feet, 
And  round  my  wa'  ling  glory  flew* 

And  shadow'd  w  .  |  lumcs  ray  couch  of  Fentf 

Till,  by  their  high  cinuaiuiiion  punfletl. 
The  face  of  man  no  more  I  could  abide. 

'<'*Twafl  now  my  fifteenth  summer,  and  the  sun 

One  mom  waa  shining  on  the  pearly  dcw^ 
When,  blessing  alia  yet  taking  leave  of  aoae. 

In  gilence  from  my  palace  home  I  liew — 
Flew  till  my  strength  was  spent,  and  day  was  dooet 

Whither/ and  for  what  pttr))Ofte,  scarce  I  knew. 
Nor  was  it  ever  gtiesa'd  ;  thotigh,  sinoe  the  last 
Hour  of  my  Itfe,  five  centuries  have  passed. 

*' «  Cherubs  hung  round,  an  Angel  was  VR'jf  guide. 

And,  mantled  in  Elysian  reverie^ 
She  bore  me  up  the  mount,  and*  at  her  i»ide, 

1  wokoj  o*erfthaded  by  an  oltYe  tree  ;' 

/./  drdb}f  ail  The  authority  for  the   «iliv«  it,  I  ffw.  ottly 

ticftl,  '  ii:b.      Sir  ^;^  ,  in  re<:ounlhtg  Ibo  waAileringsof  ht»  P»lm«r 

^  tQ  tbo  holy  phi4«*  at  the  i»ftrih^  §X\vii  mcniiiomng   Sattm  aud  ttanio,  md  Ararat,  luid 
Siaaii  and  MotiUotTat,  mhkc*  tnimtion  of 

-^—  that  grot  «h«f«  ollvenoad^ 
Wbere«  dt^tling  of  v ach  hf^ait  and  «ye, 
Frotn  all  the  youth  of  J!^Jinly, 
Saint  RomIic  retired  to  God. 

At  i.lilM..V     *^     i       «t.    \%ixU 

John  Drydea — the  K>a  of  glortoua  John — in  lii»  ToyoR**  ',)  **  woU 

ikt  Brydon**— f<rr  Ibcy  each  viaitwd  the  »poL— give  a  vi^ry  d  'T  iL     The 

formrr  callB  it  **  a  frightfut  platte,  ace*?t»ihie  hy  a  very  b.vi,  stwrpy,  iitd  bre«k-noek 
way.**  Nor  is  tb<  deacriptioa  by  tb«  l^tu^r  iiior«  hivuitralde*  **  The  mounlAia  ii  vx* 
trpiBflly  hipb/*  Vn  uiys,  **  and  io  uovommooly  itcpp*  Uuit  th©  road  tip  to  it  U  v^ry  pro- 
|»«rly  ritrtnHd  la  Bccda^  or  th«  iitain     6«fortf  the  dla^nvery  of  St  Ho«lllil^  ii  waa  looke4 

n  m%  almott  iiiiucic(*Milite  ;  hut  th«fy  h»v«  new,  at  a  Tift  expvnie,  cat  out  a  road  over 

«iplc««  that  wen  atnio!}!  pcrptndlcuhLr/^ 
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There  was  I  atationed  thenceforth  to  abide» 

Till  time  from  earth  should  set  my  spirit  free ; 
And  80«  amid  the  rocksj  by  footuQtrod^ 
1  learned  to  live  with  nature^  and  to  God. 

** '  My  home  was  Pelegrino^s  ro<;ky  cell ; 

The  berries  of  ihe  mountain  were  my  food  ; 
My  driok  was  water  from  its  bubbJing  well ; 

My  ooly  frieods  the  wild  birds  of  tho  wood  ; 
Yet  found  I  there  a  peace^  whioh  may  not  dwell 

With  man  below,  except  in  solitude* 
When  Hfe*s  one  purpose  is  to  fast  and  pray ; 
And  with  my  knees  I  wore  the  rock  away. 

**  *  Celestial  minds_,  belicTe  me,  for  the  woet 

Of  mortal  life  have  sympathy,  and  I 
To  hush  Palermo's  wailinga  to  repose. 

Now  bring  thee  down  a  message  from  on  high  ; 
Hearken  to  what  1  bid  thee — ^and  the  rose 

Of  health  again  shall  bloom,  the  plagae  shall  fly  :- 
For  it  is  granted  me,  by  heavenly  grace. 
To  be  the  guardian  of  my  native  place. 

«  '  Girt  with  that  holy  faith  wliich  falters  not. 
Go  thou  with  morning,  and,  from  out  the  stones. 

Which  strew  the  Hoors  of  Pclegrino's  Grot, 
Gather  together  my  unburied  bones  ;  • 

For,  since  my  own,  a  human  voice  hath  not 
Broken  its  calm  with  penitential  moans  ; 

Bear  them,  with  anthems  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Thrice  round  the  city,  and  the  plague  shall  cease* 

"  '  And  then  shall  pass  away  the  brooding  gloom. 
Which  hid  the  very  face  of  heaven  from  view  j 

Nature  once  more  her  course  shall  re- as  same. 
The  fields  their  verdure,  and  the  sky  its  blue  j 

And  Faith  shall  sit  upon  thefoaled-up  tomb  ; 
And  Time  o'er  Sorrow  shed  her  healing  dew ; 

And  Hope  present,  in  better  worlds  restored, 

Ti»e  loved— the  quickly  lost — and  long  deplored.*  t 
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•  Gather  foif^th^r  my  unhnritfi  fton*»*^Brjfdotie  scatidftllxes  the  memory  of  Ihs 

^ood  old  Abbot,  by  nlfudmg  to  lh0  provt^ib,   that  •*  t1io«e  who  hide  nrti  the  readiest 

to  find;"  fttid  that  probabty  ih«  bonei  of  Rosalie  wore  not  her  hones  at  all.    We  cannot 

emiotenance  aueh  ihockiiig  iceplieiBmf  more  etpeciaUy  ai  the  "tourlit  and  trAvelIrr'* 

|ive«  ua  no  other  proof  of  {mpoidtioD  than  hSn  mere  t/>M  duit.     He  thinks  that  **  tho 

(oty  man  probabttf  eould  have  girert  a  very  good  occount"  of  the  relics  found  in  the 

it  and  that  lik*;ti^  ihey  were  aa  little  entitl<«d  (o  honour  sa  ihote  of  St  Viar,  %irhich 

wuf^  found  aomrwhere  in  Spain  under  a  broken  lombatonc,  when  theie  wer«  the  only 

egible  letter*.     They  were  dlioovered  by  lomc  prietlB  to  have  ao  excellent  knack  at 

irorkijig  mir4elef,  from  which  contidiir.iblr  revenuea  were  drawn  i  lill«  unfortunately, 

Flhaee  made  appUc^-^lion  to  Pope  Leo  the  T«oth  to  grant  some  Immuoitifs.     His  hoH- 

I  nesa  not  bring  eutirtfly  satisHed  with  the  •alnttblpf  a  list  of  the  n^traclei  waa  lent  to 

I'him,  together  with  the  broken  tombstone.      The  first  were  suitained  an  prnuine,  but 

llhc  latter  having  lieen  protrcd  to  be  part  of  a  monument  erected  over  a  Rom«n  ;«vj!r. 

V(«i  vitn^urUf  the  nameotpoor  St  Xiak  wa»  ordered  lobe  ttruek  out  of  the  CaU*ndar* 

K%  the  heat  proof  that  thii  ii  no  proof  at  al)»  St  Rotalia  ttill  remalni  there.      Q,  E,  D. 

f  Ththfvetl^tht  *iuickhj  h*t^-anfl  fo'W  tit'phr**! In  tlie  SiciltAn  languajcc  ia  an 

epic  poem^  of  which  St  Eoaalla  la  the  heroine^  The  author  at  once  teti  her  above 
ftll  Malnta  aave  the  Virigin,  whom  he  hardly  e«cef)ti.  From  hit  work  \i  appears,  that 
■  heroine  waa  niece  to  King  WilHam  the  Good — that  the  early  ditplayed  aymptoma 
Df  lauctityi  and,  at  Uneett,  diavlalmed  all  httman  fociety.     lletirtng  to  the  niountaina 
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**  With  dowDciift  fl«niettii«Ba  my  tiitaning  ear 
DrAnk  in  the  toQfida  efle*tlal  r  as  tli^j  tseuod 

I  raUed  tniaf  eye%f  in  revereotlil  fi*jir« 
To  gAze  upon  the  hoat^nly  ^tie9<«  welUplctsed  j 

But  she  had  vanished,  and  the  darkoeri  dreiir 
From  her  abstracted  lustre  had  incfMsed ; 

And  00  my  coiich,  within  nay  cell  of  Hone, 

Awestruck  1  knelt,  in  darkoefs  and  aloooT* 

Silently,  breathlessly,  around  him  »lood# 
Like  tiien  oscaped  from  some  tremeodoua  doom 

By  tninicle,  the  innmneroua  multitude; 

Midday  had  broken  upon  midnight's  gloom  ; 

While  as  Despair  departed  with  her  brood 
Accursed,  came  Hope  each  pale  face  to  illume  ; 

And,  as  the  abbot  eeaicd^  a  long  loud  shotit. 

Like  thunder,  rang'  Palermo's  bouuda  throughout. 

Agaio,  and  jei  again,  that  sea  of  lound 

Surged  up  to  heaven,  and  then  the  joyous  erowd — 

With  leap,  and  lockM  embr^icr.  and  midden  boundi 
Each  other  hail'd,  in  ;  1  proud; 

While  some  in  speechle  ;  were  drown'd  ; 

Other*,  overcome  by  feeling-,  wept  alot»d ; 

But  onward  to  the  mountain,  as  benoved, 

All  in  one  wild  delirioufi  tumult  moved. 

Up  PelegrinoV  rocky  sides  they  clomb, 
The  old  man  io  the  mid«t,  and  there,  on  high. 

They  found  the  fair  Saint  s  dwelling-place  and  tomb, 
A  yawning  clcfl  that  faced  the  eastern  sky ; 

Entering,  *twas  mantled  nil  in  twilight  gloom  \ 
Which,  clearing  up,  *twas  rapture  to  descry 

Upon  its  floor,  amid  the  rugged  stones. 

The  treasure  which  they  sought  for — mouldering  bone*'— 

The  mouldering  bones  of  sainted  Rosalie, 

Which  there,  unnoticed  and  unknown    ^''l  1  "Jti, 

While  spring,  through  centuries  five,  1  ^1  the  tree> 

And  autumn  burdened  earth  with  gui        ^      n  ; 

At  they  were  borne  to  light,  each  bent  the  knee. 
Then  downwards  followed  to  the  dlm^scen  pliin 

In  reverential  silence,  for  the  time 

Was  solemn,  and  gave  birth  to  thoughts  sublime* 

Thus,  from  her  trance  of  darkness*  into  day 
Palermo  broke ;  the  bells  from  every  tower 

Peai'd  joyously  \  and  bands*  with  streamers  gay. 
Assembling,  waited  anxiously  the  hour 

Which  was  to  chase  the  pestilence  away. 
And,  from  its  dreaded  and  destructive  power. 

Release  a  suifering  city,  and  restore 

To  vacant  homos  the  household  gods  once  more. 
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irsitwsrd  of  Pdermo,  the  was  nover  more  heard  or  for  five  hundred  years,      Her  dis- 
appearance being  m  lh«  year  1159,  she  wm  tuppos^J  to  have  been  tnken  up  to  hiia*| 
Ten,  till  bur  bones  were  tliscovereJ  {n  1624,   during  »  dreadful  plague  th»t  devsite 
th*»  ifiUnd^    Thene  were  found  lying  in  a  caT<»  near  the  aummit  of  the  Mouie  I*elegrinO|^ 
by  •  hQly  man  who  waj  led  lo  them  by  a  hea?enly  vlttiop,  and  lold  that,  by  carrying 
ihrm  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Palermo,  cbo  p(i9iil«nce  woiild  be  itay^d,     80  waa 
done^and  9s  Rosalia  became  ibe  greatest  laint  in  the  calandar. 


The  Legm'Jto/Si  RmafU, 

Theo,  m  tbe  i^iiiioii  bade,  with  chanied  hyran, 

Tbfice  round  the  city  march'd  tltey  cm  that  moro^ 

With  centers  m  the  dtty li^bt  buniiRg  dim, 
Aud  the  loud  sound  of  timbrel,  harp^  aud  horn ; 

All  eye*  were  on  the  abbot,  for  by  him 
The  relics  in  a,  dWer  um  were  borne ;  * 

Behind  him  paced  the  yestalB,  vow'd  to  God, 

And  freres  with  robet  of  white,  and  feet  unahod* 

Meanwhile  the  Tapoart,  deow  and  slem,  away 
From  the  bine  eoncate  of  the  »ky  withdn^w ; 

Burst  forth  in  radiant  loveliness  the  day* 

And  stirring  all  the  leaves  the  Hght  winds  blew  ; 

GAmboird  the  flocka ;  the  wild  birds  caroU'd  gay ; 
Almoat  it  aeemd  that  nature  breathed  anew. 

And  had  thrown  off  the  apell,  which  made  her  leem 

As  if  bewitch'd  by  some  night-marelab  dream* 

A^ain  the  tide  of  life  went  rolling  on« 

And  mingling  tongues  were  beard,  and  hurrying  feet; 
The  clocks  a^ain  gave  out  a  cheerful  tone  ; 

B^ck  to  the  empty  harbours  came  the  fleet  i 
With  corn  the  long-deserted  fieids  were  sown  j 

And  traffic  swept  the  grass  from  ofl^  the  street; 
Joy  re-illuroiu'd  ocean«  and  its  shore; 
And  man  met  man  in  brotherhood  once  more. 

In  season  due,  by  grateful  hands  uprear*d. 

On  Pelegrino's  rugged  clitls  a  fane,t 
Rich  in  Its  archttcctunil  gmce,  appeared. 

Over  the  grotto,  where  so  long  had  lain 
The  bones  of  Rosulie — her  name  revered. 

May  find  iu  Sicily  no  like  again. 
For  ever  to  shine  forth  the  brightest  star 
In  her  peculiar  calendar  by  far. 

And  yearly  on  that  day,  when  from  the  powen 
Of  pestilence  Palermo's  walls  were  freed, 

Tlie  people  give  to  revelry  the  hours, 

And  kneel  before  her  imaged  form ♦  and  feed 

The  path  of  her  triumphal  car  with  flowers* 
Such  of  a  griiteful  nation  is  the  meed. 

Paid  for  the  hlft<«iing  of  Plague's  upas-tree. 

And  such  Its  reverence  f«r  St  Rosalie  1 
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,  •  Tht  rdici  in  a  ^htr  trrw  %e^f^  horn*.  Thl*  tjm  wai  df  posited  In  the  CHh\>«\  of 
Bt  UoBali*.  the  nintt  ma^ific«nt  of  ihe  many  which  compowj  the  Madrt  Chiffm^  or 
f  if  Pilcrnio.      U  U  curiously  wrought,  and  purichiid  with  predoun  nlonea. 

I  1  p<»rfor»ii  many  miraclei,  and  are  looked  upon  aa  the  great  fit  l-rciwmc  ap- 

p*<rtiMntng  to  the  city, 

f  ih\  PehgrimU  ru^fd  rJift  afant^-^*  This  chapel  U  v«ry  richly  adoroed;  end 
fin  till*  »pot  whpfP  ih9  S»lm*a  hody  waa  di»cov«»f»d,  which  ia  Jmt  hea-»arh  thr  hole  in 
tha  rock,  whii  h  i*  tx{^tn^d  on  pitrpotr,  «ti  I  #iii<i,  ihrrc  is  a  vrry  flii«  statu©  of  marblir^ 
r«pr<*i»ntj|}A  h*  r  in  a  ty'mjj  po«iure«  raUrd  in  all  Kl>out  with  tlmt  iron  and  brass  work 
ai)d  tli«  altar,  on  wMrh  tlh..y  cay  maif,  in  huiU  jwit  over  \i,*'^DTV<ifn*t  Foy<jy<f- 
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T8IC  conrjuanT  (laKsnoir* 


years  tlie  ittiitc  of  DntiJih 
nod  com  pared  it  with  the  \vuiL>  uf 
other  countries  who  have  preceded 
Eng^liiDd  in  Uic  career  of  arts  or  of 
arini»  must  have  become  ncnaible  that 
some  Terr  powerful  en  use  hh*p  for  a 
long  penod,  beeu  ai  work  in  produ- 
cing the  prescut  c^phememl  chariiofcr 
bj  which  it  h  distiuguished.  It  h  a 
matter  of  cuiiinion  (■•'•-*.  that 
oiery  thing  la  now  .v  »  the 

desired  or  the  gratilitjii.-i.  "  *^ 

Baent  ;  that  philosophy,  1' 
from  ila  high  »t;itioD  as  the  ... — ^.. » 
of  mm,  hm  degeneratt^d  into  the  mere 
bandmaid  of  art ;  that  Utentturc  in 
devoted  rather  to  afford  »Dau£«^uictit 
for  a  passing  hour,  than  furuUh  im- 
proTeuient  to  a  long  lif« ;  and  that 
poetry  itself  bos  become  rather  the 
reflectioti  of  the  fleeting  fervour  of  the 
public  mind,  than  ehe  wl41  from  which 
pble  and  dc^'atcd  »entimenu  are  to 
derived*  We  have  only  to  take 
"^p  the  columna  of  a  newspaper,  to 
see  bow  varied  and  endlesx  are  the 
eflorts  made  to  amuse  the  nub)ic»  and 
how  few  the  attempts  to  instruct  or 
improve  them  ;  and  if  ^  " 

books  which  lie  upon 
room  t:t'-^-,  ■■-  ''■" 
show  ti  1 

made  hj  .,,.^  ,..  ...^ 
clubs  or   circnUting 
have  sprung  up  in  ti:. 
shall  feel  no  surprise  at  f 
nature  of  the  literature  whi^ 
from   the  evidence  there 
the  transitory  character  oJ 
wishes  which  require  to  be  gm titled. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed^  however^ 
from  this  circumstance^  which  ia  so 
well  known  as  to  have  attracted  uni» 
versal  ob^ct  le  for 

standard  or  r*^  has 

either  matvri.il J, V  v 

danger  of  hectJti 

save  e\  1  '  Uj  tm 

found  num- 

ber fit  rcpnui^  nr  >[aiMiani  wotki)^ 
both  on  theology,  hittory,  and  philo- 
sophy, have  issued  ffom  the  press 
Within  the  liist  ten  ycars^  than  in  any 
former  corresponding  period  of  Bri» 
tish  history.  And  what  i»  still  more 
rcmarkablcr  and  not  a  Httlo  gratify* 
ingt  it  is  evident,  from  tht»  very  diH'er. 


thi*  tJiirit  lor  iol 
confined  to  any  ' 
hut   that   it  cmhrH't?^  all 
promises,    before  a   longr    1 
elapsed^  to  extend  *'  ' 

and  even  the  wo: 

State  a  mass  of  u^iiuj  huu  vciumuk 
information  to  which  they  havr  hi 
+  K-,rf.,  ji,  gr<()4t  part  at  least,  bft* 
rs.  Not  to  mention  tho  gre 
.,,,...L  i<j  which  catritr^*  f*-  f^"  thei 
more  valuable  wofki^  .  ai 

ill  Chambtrs'  Juunti.i .  Mi 

gauH<$t  and 
of  the  day, 

two  factst  V  at  once  what 

thiret  for  vm  'ormatiou  eat 

among  the  middi&  classes  of  socitHjf^ 
RegubrJy    every    two  years^    thei 
i5tue»  from  the  press  a  new  edition 
Gif/in/t/i  J{4*mr  *  nnd  BnrheU   Wofi 
tire  now  pul  ■  ra*  year.  In  six- 

teen  hand!*4  i^  octavo,   fr^r 


the  peer  and  Uh 
year  in  two  vain 

v| 

-1 

i         .   y 

' 

Tt^r 

tne 

rruui'sm 

fm 

er. 

1 

taste 

,-r..ttit 

III  I  ir      I 

of  our 

^      (1 

,  .  .   1'.. 

.. ,.  .. 

...\    _:.:..* 

-1 

0 

0 

k»ure#  IS  incon 
it  ever  was    _ 

kiW^  Uttxuk'T  I  Mr  history  ;  and 

that  J«iupl4^  .^  ts  in  Great  Bri> 

tain^  to  rendt^i  llws  age  as  distingutsli 
ed   in    philosophy   and    the    high*  _ 
branches  of  know  ledge j   as   the  Ust" 
was  in  military  prowess  and  marital 
renown.     If  any  on©  ^loubls  Itils,  let 
him  compare  the  milk  aitd  water  pHL»t*s 
of  the    Miji^'  '      "     '  4 

ago,  with   ;  if 

Lock h Art  ;ii 
terfy  or    /  • 

time;    or  lltr     j  1   lunnL  ai     H  it 

the  elose  of  the  war^  wilJi  ij 

is  now  lo  be  seer  'm  ♦'''  -r  ..i,.,v,M  ....i* 
gaziue&   of  llnj    ,  y.       To   a 

person  habituatcu  :..  ...;.  ^riiliant  con* 
coptions  of  the  periodical  writers  la 
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these  times,  the  corresponding  litera- 
ture in  the  eighteenth  century  ap- 
pears insupportahly  pedantic  and  tedi- 
ous. Nobody  now  reads  the  Bam' 
ider  or  the  Idler;  and  the  colossal 
reputation  of  Johnson  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  his  profound  and  cans- 
tic  sayings  recorded  in  Bosweil.  Eyen 
the  Spectator  itself,  though  uniyer- 
aally  prused,  is  by  no  means  now  gen- 
erally read ;  and  nothing  but  the  ex- 
iquisite  beauty  of  some  of  Addison's 
papers,  preyents  the  Delias  and  Lu- 
cindas,  who  figure  in  its  pages,  from 
sinking  them  in  irrecoyerable  obscu- 
rfty. 

Here  then  is  the  maryel  of  the  pre- 
eent  time.  We  haye  a  population,  in 
which,  from  the  rapid  extent  of  know- 
ledge among  all  classes,  a  more  ex- 
tended class  of  readers  desiring  infor- 
mation is  daily  arising ;  in  which  the 
great  and  standard  works  of  litera- 
ture in  theology,  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory, are  constantly  issuing  in  eyery 
raried  form  from  the  press ;  in  which 
unparalleled  talent  of  eyery  descrip- 
tion is  constantly  deyoted  to  the  pro- 
secution of  literature;  but  in  which 
the  new  works  giyen  forth  from  the 
press  are,  with  yery  few  exceptions, 
friyolous  or  ephemeral,  and  the  whole 
serious  talents  of  the  nation  are  tum- 
-ed  into  the  perishable  channels  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  the  quar- 
terly press.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  is  anomalous  and  extraordi^ 
nary,  few  probably  will  doubt;  but 
that  it  is  alarming  and  prejudicial  in 
a  national  point  of  yiew,  and  may,  if 
it  continues  unabated,  produce  both  a 
degradation  of  the  national  character, 
and,  in  the  end,  danger  or  nun  to  the 
national  fortunes,  though  not  so  gene- 
rally admitted,  is  not  the  less  true, 
fior  the  less  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  state  of  things, 
when  the  whole  talent  of  the  nation  is 
directed  to  periodical  literature,  or 
works  of  eyanescent  interest,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  degrade  the  national  cha- 
racter, because  it  taints  the  fountains 
from  which  the  national  thought  is  de- 
riyed.  We  possess,  indeed,  in  the 
standard  literature  of  Great  Britain,  a 
mass  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  may 
well  make  the  nation  immortal,  and 
which,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  consti- 
tute the  fountains  from  which  grand 
and  generous  thoughts  will  be  drawn 
ij^aU/ature  races  of  men.     But  the 


existence  of  these  standard  works  is 
not  enough ;  still  less  is  it  enough  in 
an  age  of  rapid  progress  and  eyident 
transition,  such  as  the  present,  when 
new  interests  are  eyery  where  arising, 
new  social  and  political  combinations 
emerging,  new  national  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against,  new  national  yirtues 
to  be  required.  For  a  nation  in  such 
a  state  of  society  to  remain  satisfied 
with  its  old  standard  literature,  and 
not  to  aspire  to  produce  any  thing 
which  is  at'once  durable  and  new,  is 
the  same  solecism  as  it  would  be  for  a 
man  to  remain  content  with  a  ward- 
robe of  fifty  years*  standing,  and  reso^ 
lutely  to  resist  the  introduction  of  any 
of  the  fashions  or  improyements  of 
later  times.  A  nation  which  aspires 
to  retain  its  eminence  either  in  arts  or 
in  arms,  must  keep  a-breast  of  its 
neighbours ;  if  it  does  not  adyance,  it 
will  speedily  fall  behind,  be  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  decline.  It  is  not 
suflicient  for  England  to  refer  to  the 
works  of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  John- 
son, or  Scott ;  she  must  prolong  the 
race  of  these  great  men,  or  her  intel- 
lectual career  will  speedily  come  to  a 
close.  Short  and  fleeting  indeed  is 
the  period  of  transcendant  greatness 
allotted  to  any  nation  in  any  branch 
of  thought.  The  moment  it  stops,  it 
begins  to  recede ;  and  to  eyery  empire 
which  has  made  intellectual  triumphs, 
is  prescribed  the  same  law  which  was 
felt  by  Napoleon  in  Europe  and  the 
Britbli  in  India,  that  conquest  b  es- 
sential to  existence. 

But  if  the  danger  to  our  national 
literature  is  great,  if  Uie  intellect  and 
genius  of  Britain  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  high  destinies  to  which  she 
is  called,  and  the  unbounded  mental 
actiyity  with  which  she  is  surrounded, 
much  more  serious  is  the  peril  thence 
ineyitably  accruing  to  the  national 
character  and  the  public  fortunes. 
Whence  is  it  that  the  noble  and  gen- 
erous feelings  are  deriyed,  which  in 
Ume  past  haye  animated  the  breasts 
of  our  patriots,  our  heroes,  and  our 
legislators?  Where,  but  in  the  im- 
mortal pages  of  our  poets,  our  orators, 
and  historians?  What  noble  senti- 
ments has  the  air  of  "  Rule  Britannia" 
awakened ;  bow  many  future  Nelsons 
may  the  **  Mariners  of  England,'*  or 
Southey*s  inimitable  **  Lives  of  our 
Nayal Heroes** produce?  Sentiments 
such  as  these  immortal  works  embody, 
''  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
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Dmt  bun»>''  are  tb<»  true  nAtional  in- 
b*frjtanc€  ;  they  eonttUuic  the  mott 
vn  -tueots  of  nationjil  strength* 

ivf  'HI  ibe  oharactefj  without 

mkiiih  mU  others  vre  uuiiTultng  ;  they 
belong  alike  to  the  rkb  And  to  tho 
paor#  to  the  prince  unci  to  the  pei* 
iaiit ;  they  form  tho  unieen  tK>tid 
which  links  together  ihu  bij^h  ;ind  Llie 
low»  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  which, 
penetrsiting  and  pervading  every  daiM 
of  Jiooicty,  tend  both  to  porpetunCo  the 
virtues  which  hare  brought  us  to  our 
present  greatness,  and  arrest  the  de- 
cline, which  the  influx  of  weaJth«  and 
the  prevalence  of  eomioerciul  ideaSp 
might  otborwiso  have  a  tendency  to 
produce*  What  would  bo  the  e&ifct 
upoa  tliii  fortunes  of  tho  oatioui  if  this 
pore  and  elevated  speoief  of  literature 
were  to  cea«e  amontrst  ua  j  if  every 
thiag  were  to  be  '  own  to  tho 

cbeapeat  miirkett  pted  to  (be 

most  ordinary  capaciiy  ;  if  cutting  ar- 
tJctoB  for  reviews^  or  daftblng  stories 
for  magazines*  were  henceforth  to  farm 
our  staple  literature ;  and  the  race  of 
llie  Miltonst  the  Shakspeares,  tho 
Grays,   and  tho   Campbells^  was  to 

Eerisb  under  the  cravings  of  an  uti- 
tarlan  age  ?  Wo  may  safely  say  that 
till  '    '  'Mociine.tho 

nii^  bled  ;  that 

gti  irifrieiKs  would    be  dried 

ujj  influence  of  transient  ex- 

cite luem,  and  permanent  resolve  be 
exUog tiidhed  by  the  necessity  of  pre- 
aent  gain  ;  and  that  the  days  of  Clive 
and  WelJesley  in  India,  and  of  Nel- 
son and  VVeUiugtoD  in  Europci  would 
be  numbered  among  the  things  tliat 
have  been. 

But  if  such  dangers  await  us  from 
ihe  gradual  extinction  of  the  liiprhLr 
and  nobler  branches  of  oar 
fitili  more  serious  are  the  m 
are  likely  to  arise  from  tho  termiu.i- 
tiou  of  the  more  elevated  class  of 
works  ia  history,  philosophy,  and  the- 
ology, which  are  calculated  and  are 
£  tied  to  guide  and  direct  the  national 
thought.  The  dangers  of  f<uch  a  ea- 
Dity,  though  not  so  apparent  at  fir^t 
lit,  are  in  reality  still  more  serious* 
whence  is  the  thought  derived 
which  governs  the  world;  the  spirit 
which  guides  its  movements ;  the  rash- 
ness which  mars  its  farluneai ;  the 
wisdom  which  guards  against  its  dan- 
gers? Whence  but  from  the  great 
fountains  of  origiual  thought,  which 
Are  nevec  auloeked  in  aoy  ige  but  to 


I  Oil 

the  fow  master-spirits  thrown  at  dU* 
tant  iut«rvaU  by  God   among  mnit:^ 
kind.     The  press,  usually  and  justT  ™ 
de«mcd  «o  powrrfu};  the  pubiio  voic 
whose  thun  '  n  the  land;  tij 

lcg^i:daturo.  j  bodies  and  [ 

pctuates  hy  U'gJ.  force  iti  craviuft« 
are  themselves  but  tho  reverberatioii 
^r  ;  Ut  of  the  great  of  tlie  pre- 

ii'  The    tcmp«Ats    sweep 

routia  ;iiia  agitate  the  ^'  ^  ia 

to   the   wisdom  of  J  lI 

iEtului  open-  *'       ni  ot  luc  wmd 

This  trill  ilatable   to 

masses  ;  it  i^  ui^Liu>iirlul  to  legislators  J 
it  is  irksome  to  statesmen  who  cofl 

ti,.  ,^._  u,  :..  .,.^,, 

cl>  ul*  its  truth  constj 

sices  ot  wi 

does  tho  ru 

narchical,  iL\ 

Buck  to  csc.ii 

of  thought:   it  k  itujoi 

rectiou  uf  the  great  n 

preceding  age.     Whtfo  ;; 

original,    when   it   is  ti  >,  r 

a<-  -  boasted  j  t 

oi  i  Jiment,  it  ]^ 

til'  lu  tJie  I)U' 

in,  rcat.    All 

the   inarr.ia  movcmciiis  oi  '       \ 

all  the  evident  turns  or  wrci 

nm-     V  <  fri  the  current 

o}i  I  arUen  from  : 

ot  ......  ....,.;...     Tht  .  ' 

have  h'  I  tberji»  ur  iheSj 

eficL't  \^      .  I  —  _  i  sm&.U  ;  hut  I 

ai^e  without  them  would  never  hav 
dbcovercd  the   light :    the  n^llvcte 
sunbeams  must  have  been  desceiidini 
on   th(^  mountains,  but    his   earUe 
ike  first  on  th*^  summit. 
'    turned    maukitid    from    the 
i4iJiiae&  of  tho  Romai]  i '  \ 

and  preserved  the  priu,  / 

i>(   Christian iiy  from   the   \  ^ 

indulgences  of  the  Cliun-l.  , 

and  opened  a  m  -( 

light  upon  both  h^  i 

Luther,    Who  fcatit^^i)  k- ^ 
bliug  marmers  across  the 
interminable  deserts  of  the 
wave,   and  discovered  at  1 
new  world,  which  had  ^"  w-a 

his  infant  dreams?    CI-  Cg* 

lumbus*     Who  turneii  -•''*? 

from  the  returning  cirt) 
argument  to  the  true  mti..  -  -i  j^:^^   - 
sopbic  investjgatioo?     Lord  bacon. 


no 

Who  'mtro(iuc<»d  a  Dew  oodo  into  tho 
contests  of    Diiltoo0«    and    nubject^d 
Bircn  tho  eavaf^e  t>iii«iona  of  wur  to  a 
(huuidiie  oo«ltt?    Grotiufi.     The  intiu- 
ence  of  Moutesquieu  ba»  be«n  folt  for 
iibot«  a  <;eDtury  in  every  coiintf7  of 
i£tirope»  in  social  philosophy*     Who 
diwjov^jftfd  the  mechaoism  of  tho  uoi- 
ersis  uud  traced  the  s&me  Ihv  iu  the 
\UM  of  an  apple  as  tho  gUnt  orbit  of 
the  coiii««ts ?  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Who 
(carrit-d  (lie  torch  of  severe  and  saga- 
'  GiouB  enquiry  into  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man mi ud^  and  woAned  men  from  the 
endle&9  maze  of  metaphysical  t^cepti- 
ci*m  ?  Dr  Reid.      Who  produced  the 
fervent  spirit  which,  v.  i^-i  uj  philim* 
Ihropy  redoletit  ot  ice,   was 

ao  ftooD  to  be  qx....^  ..  .J  in  the 
blood  of  the  French  Revolution  r 
Rousseau  nnd  VoUadre.  Who  dis- 
b covered  the  miracle  of  flteam,  and 
[impelled  elvihziition,  as  by  the  force 
of  centrnl  heat,  to  the  desert  places 
of  the  earth  Y  James  Watt.  What 
unheeded  power  shook  even  the  aultd 
fabric  of  the  BritUh  cooatitutioo,  and 
all  but  destroyed,  by  seeking  unduly 
to  extend,  the  libertiea  of  England  ? 
,  Lord  Brougham  I  and  the  Edinburgh 
I  Reviewers.  Whoso  policy  hits  ruled 
the  commercial  system  of  England  for 
twenty  years,  and  by  the  false  appU'^ 
cation  of  just  ab§tract  principles  over- 
threw the  Whig  ministry  y  Adam 
Smith.  Whose  spirit  arrested  the  de* 
Tastatiou  of  the  French  Revolution, 
■nd  cliecked  the  madness  of  the  Eng- 
Ibh reformers?  Edmund  Burkt*.  Who 
islhereal  parent  of  the  blind  and  heart- 
lais  delusions  of  the  New  Poor- Law 
BUI  ?  Mjilthus.  Who  have  elevated 
miMi  from  the  baseness  of  utilitarian 
Wor*iup  to  the  grandeur  of  mental 
eleviittou?  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
All  these  master-spirits^  for  good  or 
for  evil,  communicated  their  own  im* 
piresB  to  the  generation  which  sue- 
eeeded  them  %  the  seed  sown  took 
often  many  years  to  come  to  maturity, 
lod  many  dilferent  hands,  often  a  new 
Mteratiou,  were  required  to  reap  it  \ 
but  when  the  harvest  appeared,  it  at 
Oliee  was  manifest  whose  hand  bad 
•own  the  seed,  "Show  me  what 
•B#  or  two  great  men,  detached 
from  publle  life,  but  with  minds  foU, 
which  must  be  disburdened,  ar« 
thinking  in  their  closets  in  this  age, 
and  1  will  tell  you  what  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  orator^  the  study 
9^  the  phUosopheTp  the  staple  of  tbo 
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press,  the  giiide  of  the  Huttsnuia,  bk 
the  neat/* 

Observe,  too — and  Ihb  la  a  most 
essential  point  in  the  present  argu* 
ment — that  all  these  great  eH'jrrta  of 
thought  which  have  thus  gwen  a 
mighty  heave  to  human  affairs,  and,  iu 
the  end,  have  fairly  turned  a^iue  into 
A  new  channel  even  the  bro^id  and 
varied  stream  of  general  thought,  have 
hc^a  in  direct  omtr  a  diction  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  by  which  they  wore 
surrounded,  and  which  swayed  alike 
the  communititJti,  the  press,  and  the 
government,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  wen?  placed.  Action  and 
reaction  appears  t«  be  the  great  law, 
not  less  oftlie  moral  than  the  material 
world  ;  the  counteracting  principles, 
which,  like  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal force  in  physics,  maintain, 
amid  Its  perpetuai  oscillation,  the 
general  equilibrium  of  the  universe. 
But  when/e  is  to  eome  the  reaiction, 
if  the  hui»un  mind  is  perpetually  tn- 
tluenced  by  the  press:  it  reviews, 
magvizioe».  and  journals,  direct  and 
form  pubic  opinion :  if  individual 
thought  h  nothing  but  the  perpetual 
re-echo  of  what  it  hears  around  it? 
It  is  lu  th<*  solitary  thought  of  indivi- 
dual greatness  that  this  is  found.  It 
is  there  th.it  the  fountains  are  unlock* 
ed  which  let  in  a  new  stream  on  hu* 
man  affairs — which  coramunicate  a 
fresh  and  a  purer  element  to  the  flood 
charged  with  the  selfishness  and  vices 
of  th'>  world  ;  it  is  there  that  the 
counteracting  force  is  found,  which, 
springing  from  small  begtnntngs,  at 
length  converts  a  world  in  error. 
Archimedes  was  physically  wrong, 
but  be  was  morally  right,  when  he 
said,  «*  Give  me  a  fulcrum,  and  I  will 
move  the  whole  earth.**  Give  me  the 
fulcrum  of  a  great  mind,  and  I  will 
turn  aside  the  world. 

It  ia  always  in  resisting,  never  by 
yielding  to  public  opinion,  that  theio 
great  nmster  spirits  exert  their  power. 
The  conqueror,  indeed,  who  is  to  act 
by  the  prc?s*!nt  arms  of  men;  tho 
statesman  who  is  to  sway  by  present 
measures  the  agitated  masses  of  so* 
cietyt  have  need  of  general  support* 
Napoleon  said  truly  that  be  was  so  long 
Bttoeeasful,  because  be  always  marehea  * 
with  the  opinions  of  five  mtllioos  of 
men.  But  the  great  intellects  whiob 
are  destined  to  give  a  permanent 
change  to  thotight — which  are  destin- 
ed to  act  genoraily ,  not  upon  the  pre- 
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rfctarjf*.*  of  .a  pnwcrfu!  ramd  to  the 
fl<i  '  surround- 
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^  W^i  k  hr  yielding  to  public  o|iin* 


dotiB  that  LtiLlier  «fttu 
fbroiAtioa?      Wan  ii 
that  Latitner  ai^d  KidJejr 
llAiti&   wbicbi  by  tlir  ;rr.i 
•IjaII  never  be  €^ 
it  by  conceding  t 
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vealth 
I  with 

iii;  A^u^  ^Liiiuuadcd,  that 

t*d  the  dev4Miijition  of  the 

HI?     What  were  the 

1 «  tbo  arnia  of  Nelson 

but  Ihe  minUtera  of 

^vhichf  ID  oppoaltioQ 

to  ^ucraj  i»jiimon»  be  Btruck  out  at 

QDoe,  and  w  itb  a  gian f  s  arm  ?  *^  Geni ub 

cfeat€**^"    ■  ':ip:le  conception;  in  a 

eiagle  opcnbg,  as  it  were, 

00  a  su^wv..   ^^  geuitiKp  a  ^eat  and 

new  system  of  ttiiugn  t»  dlMiovured. 

The  Ktatu^ry  conceive*  a   statue  at 

oilc<i»  which  is  afterwards  slowly  exe* 

CUt4>d  by  the  bonds  of  many/'* 

If  s^uch  be  ihe  vast  and  unbounded 
influence  of  original  thought  on  hii- 
mau  affkirs,  national  character^  public 
palicyt  and  national  fortunesi  what 
miiAt  be  the  effect  of  tbat  stato  of 
things  which  goes  to  check  such  ori- 
ginal concepdoo  ? — ^to  TulgAri20  and 
debase  genius^  and  turn  aside  the 
ttroams  ofhrst  coneention  Itito  the  old 
and  polluted  channtlB  ?     If  the  reac^ 

tttOQ   of  originaJi^  m- 

pkoo— of  freedoi 
of  truth  against  I ai-jiiiooit—u*  ei^jcn- 
•nee  against  speculaiion — b  Ihe  great 
•ieadyiog  power  iti  buiuan  afiain,  and 


to    hAf    U> 

cfTorr,  atvl 


\\\ 


loo  of  iitrmr 


teatlcntj  \ii  tout  i 
ion    around  u>i, 

ly    obsofviHl.     ^ 
says    Uie    lii 
*'  wiieu   nobody   will    rn    nm    :i    ^ni 
for  the  iutrUeotual  Columbus  t<i 
cover  new    worlds,  h-  *    -' 
body  will  subscribe  U 
a  stcamUoat  betweeu  i^w^^i  ..ow 
laia*     The  immense  supier6cies  of 
pnbiiot  as  it  has  now  >«^.''iiM.,,  ^i 
ates   two   ways    in    •! 
the  profundity  of  wru^_     .^    ciidoi 
it  no  longer  oeooaaary  for  an  auUii 
to  make  himself  profound  before 
writes ;  and  i  lose  wril 

whoareprol'  ndn* 

not  of  lucru  ttixirlyt  t^ut  uf  fame» 
exchange  deep  writing  for  fipr 
writing.     The  voice  ^ 
the  maa  ambitious  of  .  <l 

not,  according  to  tUo  be^ui 
Rogers,  whisper  to  bim,  * 
descend**      He  must  '  st^^ 
quer/     Thus*  if  we  look 
France,  whi 
mueh  le&s  n 

a  more  subtle  auu  iLMuu-a  ioiii.>  t*  | 
valent  in  literature  ;  whiU*  in  Arooj 
ca,  where  it  tBin^^' *   '^   '  - 
terature  in  iticun  i 
fic»»K        StKne 
men»  indecil*  dc  i 

than  of  furae,  iir  Pi- 

ously by  the  spirit  ut  the  times  ;  but 
actuated  they  neees»;iriiy  are^  just  aa 
the  wisest  orator  who  uttered  only 
philosophy  to  a  thin  riiidtctii^e  of 
S^igesi  and  mechanic  i  us  his 

refinemonla  and  hiii   r  ,   and 

expands  into  a  louder  i  i  :  ijo 

familiar  manuer  as  1!j  a  lul.  m- 
onsaaes,  and  the  temper  of  the  popu* 
lar  mind  is  Insensibly  enmrnuuicated 
lo   the   mind   that    a'  it."— 

*'  There   Is  iu   greai  sayi 

Cousin,  *' an  asccmiaiiL  i^im n  Ls  al« 
most  niagicalf  which  subdues  at  ouoe 
the  strongest  minds ;  and  the  same 
man  who  bad  been  a  aerious  and  in* 
structive    proitnaor    to    a    htiodred 


D*lsr»vti*»  Gisay  oo  Lk.  Cher. 
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ttudentof    soon    becomes     Ostade*  or  the  village  waket  of  Te- 
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thoughtful 

light  and  superficial  where  he  is  call- 
ed to  address  a  more  extended  and 
superficial  audience.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  principles  advanced  by 
these  profound  writers :  in  truth,  they 
are  not  new ;  they  have  been  known 
and  acted  upon  in  every  age  of  man- 
kind.— "  You  are  wrong  to  pride  your- 
self,** said  the  Grecian  sage  to  an 
Athenian  orator,  who  first  delivered  a 
speech  amidst  the  thundering  accla- 
mations of  his  audience;  '<if  you  had 
spoken  truly,  these  men  would  have 
given  no  signs  of  approbation.**  It  is 
in  the  extension  of  the  power  of  judg- 
ing of  literary  compositions — of  con- 
ferring wealth  and  bestowing  fame  on 
their  authors — to  the  vast  and  excit- 
able, but  superficial  mass  of  mankind, 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  ephemeral 
and  yet  entrancing  and  exciting  char- 
acter of  the  literature  of  the  present 
age  is  to  be  found.  Some  superficial 
observers  imagine  that  the  taste  for 
novels  and  romances  will  wear  itself 
out,  and  an  appreciation  of  a  higher 
class  of  literature  spread  generally 
among  the  middle  classes. 

It  is  in  this  fact,  the  immense  num- 
ber of  mankind  in  every  ago  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  passions  or  their 
feelings,  compared  with  the  small 
portion  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  their  reason,  that  the  true  cause 
and  extraordinary  multitude  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  novels  in  the  present  day 
is  to  be  found.  Without  depreciating 
the  talent  of  many  of  these  writers — 
without  undervaluing  the  touching 
scenes  of  pathos,  and  admirable  pic- 
tures of  humour  which  they  present — 
it  may  safely  bo  affirmed,  that  they 
exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
tendency  of  our  lighter  literature;  and 
that  if  such  works  were  to  become  as 
general  in  every  succeeding  age  as 
they  have  been  in  the  present,  a  ruin- 
on^degradation  both  to  our  literary 
ana  national  character  would  ensue. 
The  cause  which  has  led  to  their  rapid 
rise  and  unprecedented  success,  is 
obvious.  It  is,  that  the  middle  classes 
have  become  the  most  numerous  body 
of  readers;  and  therefore,  the  humour, 
the  incidents,  the  pathos,  which  is 
familiar  to  them,  or  excites  either 
amusement  or  sympathy  in  their 
breasts,  constitute  the  sorest  pass- 
ports to  popularity.  It  was  the  same 
^soMe  winch  produced  the  boors  of 


niers. 

It  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  as 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Lord 
Brougham,  that  there  never  was  such 
a  mistake  as  to  imagine  that  mob  ora- 
tory consists  only  itk  low  buffboneryy 
quick  repartee,  or  happy  personal  hits.' 
On  some  occasions,  and  certainly  on 
the  hustings,  it  generally  does.  But 
there  are  other  occasions  on  which  the 
middle  and  even  the  working  classes 
are  accessible  to  the  most  noble  and 
elevated  sentiments;  and  exhibit  an 
aptitude  both  for  the  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  an  argument,  and  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  a  generous  sentiment* 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any 
assembly  in  the  kingdom.  The  work- 
ing classes,  moreover,  especially  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  are  so 
constantly  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  are  so  much  habituated  to  the 
periodical  press,  that  they  have  acquir- 
ed an  extraordinary  quickness  of  per- 
ception in  matters  which  fall  within 
their  observation ;  while  the  numerous 
vicissitudes  to  which  they  are  exposed 
by  commercial  distress,  have,  in  many 
places,  given  a  serious  and  reflecting 
turn  to  their  minds,  which  will  rarely 
be  met  with  amidst  the  frivolities  of 
the  higher,  or  the  selfish  pursuits  of 
the  middle  classes.  In  assemblies  of 
the  working  classes,  brought  together 
by  the  call  for  some  social,  and  not 
political  object,  as  the  promotion  of 
emigration,  the  extension  of  education, 
or  the  arresting  the  evils  of  pauperism, 
no  one  can  have  addressed  them  with- 
out observing  that  he  cannot  state  his 
argument  too  closely,  enforce  it  with 
facts  too  forcibly,  or  attend  (o  the 
graces  of  composition  with  too  sedu- 
lous care. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  the  patronage 
or  support  of  the  middle  or  working 
classes  is  ever  to  afibrd  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  secure  works  either  of 
profound  or  elevated  thought,  or  of 
the  highest  excellence  in  any  branch 
either  of  poetry,  philosophy,  history, 
or  economics.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
is  only  by  appealing  to  principles  or 
ideas  cUread^  in  some  degree  familiar 
to  the  great  bodg  of  the  people,  that 
jrou  can  ever  succeed  in  making  any 
impression  upon  them.  Truth,  if  al- 
together new,  is  entirely  thrown  away 
upon  them ;  it  is  of  exceeding  slow 
descent,  even  through  the  most  elevat- 
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-'      -  X*Ut    It 

:!it  relate 
iiiii  11  luwiL  tvils,  and 
I  li>  what  )8  universally 
-'  '"^es,  but  only  to  what 
V  b©  gathered  from 
:_ij,  nothing  it  more 
bat  the  progress  even  of 
I  edingly  alow — tliAt  the 
btiman  mind  is  to  the  last  decree  re- 
luctant to  admit  any  great  chnnge  of 
opinion  ;  and  thatj  in  general^  at  least 
one  generation  must  de&cend  to  their 
graves  before  truths,  ultimately  deem* 
cd  the  most  obvionSj  are  gr»idually 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  consent  of 
niankiniL  Mr  Barkers  speeches  never 
wero  {lopular  in  the  Hou^e  of  Com* 
inona>  and  his  rising  up  acted  like  a 
dinuerbell  in  thinning  the  benches. 
A^ow  hia  words  are  dwelt  on  by  the 
irUe,  quoted  by  the  eloquent^  ditfiised 
among  the  many.  Oratory,  to  bo  popu- 
lar, roust  be  in  advance  of  the  audi- 
ence^ and  but  a  tittle  in  advance;  pro- 
found th^"' 'f^T  rrt-^y  rule  mankind  in 
future,  b  I  tiranlated  bycauaea 

obvious  I .  ...  li  do  iittlt?  for  present 
reputation.  Hence  it  wus  that  Bacon 
tx^qneaihed  his  reputation  to  the  gen« 
er^!  I  he  next, 

A-  there  any  reason  to  hope 

that  lb©  obvious  and  gratifying  return 
to  feerious  and  standard  publications, 
evinced  by  tho  numerous  reprints  of 
o^r  classical  writers  that  issue  from 
the  press,  can  be  taken  as  any  auHiciqnt 
indication  that  there  exists  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  an  adequate  antidote  to  these 
evils.  The  fact  of  these  reprints  of 
standard  works  usuing  from  the  press, 
certainty  proves  siiMciently  that  there 
ia  a  clssfli  and  a  numerous  one  too,  of 
personi  who,  however  much  they  may 
like  sm^erflcial  literature  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  hour,  yet  look  to  our 
standard  works  for  the  volumes  which 
are  to  fill  their  libraries.     But  that  by 

U,   NO.  CCCXT. 
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tiint*,  atid  1 
the  ptihiic 
taiv 
of 

acquired  d  iiicd  rt^aii 
eoinpo^ition  of  ft  new  y, 
and  contemplative  ca>i, 
an  unknown  author*  ui 
cularly  if  it  is  in 
general  current  oi 
may   safely  bo   prenjeiLu 
work,  that  if  it  really  cont    i 
and  important  trnthB,  it  wrlJ  i 
tasteful  to  the  maj^jrity  of  ri  n 

all  clas^eei ;  and  that  whatever  l»ai0 
may  iu  future  bo  bei^towcd  on  tta  au- 
thor, or  however  wi*!-  U  it  may  hci'C* 
after  be  read  by  i  or  com- 

mand the  assent  <  i  !,  he  will 

be  in  his  grave  betbre  eiihcr  eHcct 
takes  place.  Adam  Smith,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  had  died  belWc  the  Wtaltk 
of  Aativwf  had  got  past  even  a  second 
edition.  Several  years  had  elapsed 
before  a  hundred  copies  of  Mr  Hume  » 
Hl^tor^  were  sold  ;  and  he  himself  baa 
told  us,  that  nothing  but  the  eainett 
entreaties  of  his  friends  induced  liim# 
in  the  face  of  such  a  cold  and  chilling 
reception,  to  continue  Ids  hktoricai 
labours.  Although,  therefore,  thero 
exists  a  steady  demand  for  standaril 
classical  works,  it  is  by  no  means 
equally  apparent  that  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  encouragement  in  the  gen* 
eral  case  for  the  composition  of  new 
standard  works*  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  society.  Few  men  have 
the  self  denial,  like  Bacon*  to  bequeath 
their  reputation  to  the  generation  after 
the  next,  and  to  labour  for  nothing 
during  the  whole  of  their  own  life*> 
time;  and  the  chance  of  tloding  per- 
sons who  will  do  so,  is  much  diminish- 
ed, when  society  has  reached  that  pe« 
fiod  in  which,  by  simply  lowering  his 
mode  of  composition^  and  descending 
frotn  being  tho  instructor  to  bo  the 
am  user  of  men,  the  author  can  obtaia 
both  profit  and  celebrity  from  a  numc*. 
rous  and  tlattering  class  of  readers. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  hope,  that  the  strong  diversion 
of  philosophical  and  literary  talent 
into  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  has  only  turned  it  into  a  new 
channel,  and  not  diminished  its  amount 
or  impaired  its  usefulness.  If  we  con- 
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llomplatetindeedi  the  perioflicAl  llUra- 
of  the  day,  ©very  one  must  be 
uck  with  astonishment  at  the  pro* 
amount  and  veriatility  of  la- 
(lent  which  it  dUphiys,  But  hoir  much 
t  of  th.it  hits  netalUed  itself  in  works  of  a 
it  or  durable  character*  cal- 
o  in&truct  or  delight  future 
L«ge»/  Turn  to  ttie  oarly  criticisms 
^^01  th«  Edinburgh  Review ^  tig  wing,  as 
di(]»  from  tho  ablo  and  varied 
;  of  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Syd- 
"tiey  Smith,  and  «<?e  how  many  of  them 
will  itaad  the  teat  which  thirty  years' 
subiet[aeot  experience  has  afforded  ? 
Few  perftoua  now  read  the  early  cri- 
'i|lie»  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  sup- 
aa  they  were  by  the  tulent  of 
>ifford,  Lockhart,  Croker,  and  Dud- 
iiey,  which  affords  decisive  evidence 
M>i  the  way  in  which  each  succeeding 
wave  of  periodical  cntict^m  buries  in 
obitvion  the  last«  Viirious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  select  from  the 
immemie  mass  of  these  periodicaU^ 
iuoh  of  the  pieces  as  appeared  Likely 
to  attract  permaneat  int&rest;  but 
Bona  of  thecD  have  any  remarkable 
•QOoetSf  aad  the  epitome  in  four 
octavos  seems  rapidly  following  the 
fate  of  the  original  mass  in  sixty. 

The  reason  why  periodical  litera- 

ttire^  how  able  soever,  never  in  general 

^Uacsoeeds  in  acquiring  a  lattiug  repu* 

^Kation,  is  this*     It  b  too  deeply  tm* 

Htoregnated  with  the  passions,  the  in- 

Hpkresu,  and  the  errors  of  ihc  moment* 

^^Thls  arises  from  the  same  oause  which 

Bulwer  and  Cousin  have  remarked  as 

oooesaarily  changing  the  character  of 

oratory  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 

Ihe  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

TemporarY      literature      oecesaarily 

J^|M  ia  the  temporary  nature  of  thie 

of  which  it   is  the   mirror. 

one  who  is  accustomed  to  that 

)  of  composition  knows,  thjit  if 

oot  strike  at  the  prevailing 

•ling  of  the  momentf  in  the  great 

agority  of  his  rviadert^  he  will  produce 

no  aort  of  imprcssioo,  and   he  will 

f«7  toon  find  \xh  contributions  re* 

'  upon  his  hand  by  the  editor. 

f  great  taleut  of  Mirabcau,*'  says 

nt«  "  consisted  in  thb,  that  he 

Ively  aaw  to  what  poiot  iu  the 

I  of  his  audience  to   apply  hii 

ength,  and  he  sent  it  home  th«^re 

» atreogtb  of  a.  giant:"     That 

'  ^  the  taleot  required  in  pe* 

literaltirej  and  accordingly, 

one  engaged  in  It  u  awart  ihal 


he  writes  an  article  for  a  magazine  or 
review  In  a  totally  different  stylo  from 
what  he  doea  any  writing  Intended  for 
durable  existence.  If  we  turn  to  the 
political  articles  in  any  periodical  tea 
or  fifteen  years  old,  what  a  multitude 
of  facts  do  we  dad  distorted*  of  theo* 
ries  dbproved  by  the  result,  of  antici- 
pations which  have  proved  fallacious, 
of  hopes  which  have  terminated  only 
in  disappointment?  This  is  no  reproach 
to  the  writers.  It  is  the  neeesaary  re* 
suit  of  literary  and  philosophical  talent 
keenly  and  energetically  applied  to 
the  interests  of  the  hour.  It  is  in  the 
cool  shade  of  retirement,  and  by  men 
detached  from  the  contests  of  the 
worlds  that  truth  in  social  and  moral 
affairs  is  really  to  be  discovered ; 
but  how  are  we  to  look  for  that 
quality  amidat  the  necessary  cravings 
of  an  excited  age*  leeking  alter  some- 
thing new  in  fiction,  or  the  passions  of 
a  divided  community  finding  vent  on 
polities  in  the  periodical  press  ? 

The  great  profits  which  now  accrue 
to  authors  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
hit  upon  a  popular  view  with  the  pub- 
lic, is  another  circumstance  which 
tends  most  powerfully  to  stamp  this 
ffeeting  and  impassioned  character, 
both  upon  our  creations  of  imagina- 
tion and  periodical  effusions  of  politi- 
cal argument*  The  days  are  gone 
past  when  Johnson  wrote  in  a  garret 
in  Fleet  Street  the  sonorous  periods 
which  a  subsequent  century  hare  ad- 
mired, under  the  name  of  ChathanL 
The  vast  increase  of  readers,  particu* 
Urly  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks* 
has  opened  sources  of  literary'  profit* 
and  avenues  to  hterary  distinction,  un- 
known in  any  former  age*  A  sue. 
cessful  article  in  a  magazine  or  review 
brings  a  man  into  notice  in  the  literary 
world,  just  as  effectually  as  a  trium- 
phant tIebtU  makes  the  fortune  of  an 
actress  or  singer*  But  how  is  this 
lucecea  to  be  kept  up  ?  or  how  is  this 
profit  to  be  continued  ?  Not  certainly 
bjr  turning  aside  from  periodical  litera- 
ture to  the  cool  shades  of  meditation 
or  retirement,  but  by  engaging  still 
more  deeply  in  the  itirrtniir  huftle  of 
the  tiroes  ;  by  <         '  lug 

for  continued  <  Hg 

into  the  stream  ui    i  s. 

If,  instead  of  doin^  a 

h U 1  reti red,* *  and  Ubo u i -.  u > r  vnv  u *.- 1 mftl 
of  m^inktud,  and  the  instructtou  of  poa. 
terity  in  a  future  ago.  he  will  motk  find 
the  e^  fthottlder  of  tlie  public  turned  to* 
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Wanlihini*     Ili>  m-iy  :irqt-ir'.'  tiiiuji.rr!..! 

illit»Qii]  r  in. 

v«rgiog  towards  a  negft^ctcHl  home — 
lb*  g^arret.  Wherea?»  if  ho  ctig-ages 
in  th«  puratiit  of  '  -  ptuDgo« 

lata  th9  ttri7tttii  <  be  will 

•f«|Qiiff  bo  gfntiti*  r  he 

fng,  that  ffttne  and  furtuuo  ^aar  to 
upon  Uim«  that  bU  society  b  courted, 

~  ^  1  his  name  oelebmted,  luid  not  uo* 
_^  eotly  poUUcal  p*trooago  fewanlf 

rpflDuing  talent  or  aertice  with  dtirable 
honours  or  reward*. 

N    ''        indeed,  is  moTC  certain 
thai  ing  great,  eiiiier  iq  phi- 

mrialare*  or  art,  was  ever 
by  gold ;  that  genius  un* 
treajBoreA  to  disintereftt^ 
irotaiieft  01E1I7 1  md  that  but  one  rcTason 
^n  be  aaeigned  why  such  clustera  of 
gt^at  men  occasionally  appear  in  the 
world,  that  «  God  AJmighty,"  in  Hal- 
i«n*p  words,  ^lias  ciioicn  at  those  times 
lo  create  them/*  But  admitting  that 
neither  gold  nor  honours  can  purchase 
fODitis,  or  unlock  truths  the  question 
is,  to  what  extent  they  may  dram  aside 
taUtit^  even  of  the  highest  t?laas,  from 
the  cold  and  shivering  piuoaclea  of 
meditation  and  truth,  into  the  rJch  and 
flowery  Tales  of  polities,  amusement, 
or  imagination*  The  point  ia  not 
what  they  can  do,  but  what  they  can 
cause  to  be  feff  undone*  Doubtless 
there  are  ''    -    ^   f,,und  men 

of  the  ter  of  intel- 

lect and  iinitri^ui',  yruv',  u^<iik  to  dircct 
mankind,  feel  their  destioy,  and,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  seductions  of  fame 
or  iutereatf  pursue  it  with  invincible 
peraetrerance  to  the  end.  Btit  such 
men  are  rare;  they  seldom  appear 
more  than  once  in  a  generacioa. 
Above  all,  they  are  least  likely  lo 
arise,  and  mo-f  likely  to  be  diverted 
from  th  destiny,  in  an  age 

ofcomrn  ilonce  and  greatness, 

or  of  strong  political  or  social  exclt^* 
ment.  The  universal  thirst  for  gold, 
the  general  experience  of  its  necessity 
to  confer  not  merely  comfort  but  re* 
fpectability — the  facility  with  wbtoh 
g^mus  may  acquire  It,  if  it  will  con- 
leaceftid  to  fall  in  with  the  temper  of 

I  ihe  ttmes— *the  utter  barrenness  of  its 
tffbrts,  if  it  indulge  merely  in  the 
abstract  pursuit  of  truth,  how  clearly 
soever  destined  for  immurtality  in  a 
future  ago*-^the  distiuction  to  be  im- 
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cure  dill:. 

are  so  many  1 

tlie  literary    ^ 

and   which»   if    nui    roaistod 

beroie  sense  of  duty  of  a  Thalabit 

will  infallibly  divert  him  from  his  ap* 

pointed  mission  of  piercing  the  Idol  of 

Error  to  the  heart. 

Tbeae  causei  of  danger  to  our  itaiu 
dard  literaturr  *  taore  presslngt 

when   it  b  r  ;   that,  by  the 

fixed  practice  j.nn  ai^parently  conati- 
tuilonal  ujiage  of  thij$  mixed  ariato- 
eratic  and  vommerclal  realm,  no  dla- 
ti  actio  us  of  rank  are  ©rer  conferred 
upou    literary    ability,    how    distiii« 
guijhod  toeter.     Sir   Walter   Soott^  \ 
indeed,  and  Sir  Edward  Balwer  bAr#  i 
been  made  baronets  ;  bat.  In  the  dni  ] 
instance.  It  was  on  the  personal  friend 
of  George  IV.  that  this  honour  waa 
conferred^  not  the  great  novelist ;  fit 
tlie  second,  to  the  literary  parliament 
tary  supporter,  not  the  author  of  A'a^- 
iand  and  the  !iat  the  reward 

was  given*     1  a  1  were  entirely 

worthy  of  the  liuu^^ur  i  but  the  honour 
would  never  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  Scotch  novelist,  if  he  had  beem  , 
unknown  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  \ 
London,  and  nevi  i 
House  ;  or  on  thi 
been  a  stranger  to  \iu* 
of  the  metropolis »     Th 
is  decisive^     Look  at  wm.^i   ncr  iv^^^ 
done  for  our  greatest  men,  who  had  \ 
not  these  adventltioua  aids  to  cotat 
favour. 

The  indaence  of  this  circumstance 
is  very  great ;  and  the  want  of  any 
such  national  honours  b  an  M<!riijoiml 
cause  of  the  deeting  and  1 ,  ! 

character  of  our  general  I: 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor  are  ccrtatn« 
if  they  diatingiiiah  themselves,  of  ob* 
taining  such  rewards.  Look  at  the 
long  lists  of  knights  commauders  of 
.the  bath,  in  both  services,  who  wore 
promoted  by  the  last  brevet.  Nothing  | 
can  be  more  juat  than  conferring  sncb 


distinctions   on  the 
they  coiw 
itty  of  I 

th<  n    ' 

Tl.. 

peer  in  the  reahs^  and  Kk-^ 


gallant   men  ^  \ 

en  the  iiu^qua* 
lud  stimulato  i 


■b^S 


B^fib 


The  Copyrighi  Question* 


[Jan, 


founder  ^'^XSUf  wliicb  tra»smits 

Ellis  wealUl  wafWk  nonours  to  i^mote 
jgeneratioDS.  Bat  to  Uterarj  abUittos 
Siooe  of  these  higher  and  devatmg 
«bject«  of  ambition  are  open.  The 
great  author  can  neither  found  a  fa- 
sail  J  nor  acquire  a  title  ;  and  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  degrade  himself  by 
'falling  in  irith  the  passions  or  friroli- 
'iies  of  the  age,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that,  like  the  Israelites  of  old. 
Ins  life  would  bo  spent  in  wandering 
In  the  desert,  and  he  would  see  only 
In  bis  last  hour,  and  that  from  afar, 
the  promised  land.  And  yet  what  ii 
the  influence  of  the  soldier,  the  lawyer, 
or  the  statesman,  compared  to  that 
wUch  a  great  and  profound  writer 
exercises?  and  what  do  the  monarchs, 
the  cabinets,  and  the  generals  of  one 
age  do,  but  carry  into  effect  the  priu* 
ciples  enforced  by  the  master-spirits 
of  the  prccediug  ? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are 
a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  a  positive, 
some  of  a  negative  kind,  which  are 
operating  together  to  depress  the  cha- 
racter of  our  literature ;  to  chill  the 
aspirations  of  genius,  or  the  soarings 
of  intellect ;  to  enlist  fancy  on  the 
tide  of  fashion,  and  genius  in  the  pur* 
enii  of  fiction  ;  to  bind  down  lasting 
iJlteUcct  to  passing  interests,  and  com- 
pel  it  to  surrender  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.  This  is  not  a 
t^i  interest ;  it  is  an  universal  con- 
cern«  It  involves  nothing  less  than 
the  dearest  interests  and  future  fate  of 
the  nation;  for  what  sort  of  people 
will  we  soon  become,  if  temporary 
paiuODS,  interests,  or  frivolities^  alone 
eogTOSs  the  talent  of  the  empire  ;  and 
the  great  lights  of  genius  and  intellect, 
which  might  enable  us  to  keep  abreast 
of  our  fortunes,  become  extinct  among 
OS  ?  What  are  we  to  say  are  likely 
to  be  the  principles  of  our  statesmen, 
our  legislators,  or  our  rulers,  if  the 
elefating  and  ennobling  principles  of 
former  times  are  gradually  forgotten, 
and  DO  successors  to  the  race  of  giants 
arise  to  direct,  purify,  and  clevutu  the 
public  mind,  amidst  the  rxpidly  in- 
creasing dangers  which  assail  it,  in 
the  later  and  more  opulent  stages  of 
society  ?  What  arc  we  to  expect  but 
that  we  are  to  fall  into  the  listless 
cravings  of  the  Athenims,  who  were 
QODttantly  employed  itt  seeing  and 
litaring  something  now;  or  to  the 
4iplorable  destiny  of  the    By ^n tine 

ipire,  whlch|  amidst  iacewaiit  lite- 


rary exertion  and  amusement,  did  not 
produce  a  single  work  of  genius  for  a 
thousand  years  ?  And  if  such  min- 
gled talent  and  frivolity  should  per^ 
mancntly  lay  hold  of  the  British  mind, 
what  can  we  expect  but  that  our 
latter  end  shall  be  like  theirs,  and  that 
centuries  of  progressive  degradation 
(ind  uUimato  national  extinction,  will 
terminate  the  melancholy  era  of  social 
regeneration  on  which  we  have  )usi 
entered. 

It  is  perhaps  of  stilt  more  import* 
ance  to  observe,  what,  though  e<]ually 
true,  is  not  so  generally  admitted,  that 
these  causes  of  degradation,  so  far  from 
being  likely  to  be  alleviated  or  arrest- 
ed by  the  progressive  extension  of 
the  taste  for  reading  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society^ 
is  likely  to  be  daily  increased  by  that 
very  circumstance.  As  it  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  reading  to  Iho 
middle  and  working  classes,  that  has» 
in  great  part,  produced  the  present 
ephemeral  character  of  our  literature^ 
and  the  incessant  demand  for  works 
of  excitement ;  so  nothing  appears 
more  certain,  than  that  it  js  likely  ta 
encrease  with  the  extension  of  that 
class  of  readers.  The  middle  and 
lower  orders,  indeed,  who  are  so 
closely  brought  into  contact  wiih  the 
real  difficulties  and  stern  realities  of 
life,  will  always,  in  every  popular 
community,  cause  a  large  part  of  the 
talent  and  tnteilect  of  the  nation  to  ho 
directed,  not  merely  to  works  of 
amusement,  but  works  of  utility,  and 
having  an  immediate  bearing  ou  the 
improvement  of  art,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  or  the  amelioration  of  the 
material  interests  of  society.  Bat 
these  labours,  however  useful  and  im- 
portant, belong  to  a  secondary  clasa 
of  thought,  and  encourage  only  a 
second  class  of  literary  labourers. 
They  are  the  instruments  of  geniu?, 
not  genius  itself ;  they  are  the  gene- 
rats  and  colonels  in  the  great  army  of 
thought,  but  not  the  commander-in- 
chief.  "  In  the  infancy  of  a  nation,'^ 
says  Bacon,  "  arms  do  prevail ;  in  ita 
manhood,  arms  and  learn  lag  for  a 
short  icoion ;  in  iu  decline,  commerce 
and  the  meobanioal  arts/*  The  ap- 
plication of  energy,  talent,  and  indus- 
try, to  material  purposes^  howeTer 
useful  or  neccMary  those  purposes 
may  be,  eavourt  of  the^/^ytficfi/neces- 
fitiefl,  not  the  tpirilual  dignity  of 
man ;  and  the  general  turning    of 


Mii^^ 


Tht  copyright  Question. 
direction,  u  a     m&ojr.f 


pqblic  effort   In   that 
gyTiintrjiii  nf  thr    <!»>oHoo  of  natiotjs, 
Kt^  y  tho  H tittering' 

urn  Mt  the  craving 

for  tiic  excitement  of  ficliorij  ur  the 
rejditici  of  tuecbanical  hnprov«?tne«t, 
wbioh  hare  extrndeil  so  immensely 
ammr^  tis,  with  the  ?pfeatt  ^tf  know- 

M '     ' 

da 

the  tIcvUne  vf  the  higliti^l  claiia  uf 
Uterjitur«  amuogst  us.  On  the  eon- 
trarjr,  lh«y  are  among  the  roost  power- 
ful caiiftef  which  produce  it. 

Real  genius  and  intellect  of  the 
highest  characteri  it  can  never  bo  too 
often  repeated,  works  only  for  the 
future  ;  it  rarely  produces  any  im- 
pression, or  brings  in  any  reward 
whatever,  at  the  present.  VVorkis  of 
fiction  or  imagination,  indeed,  euch  iis 
Sir  Walter  Scott's   novels  or   Lord 

Byron *»  ni^(*tir:il  rnmanrof^*  ji>:<v  pro- 
duce an  and 
yet  be  t!«.                                          iice; 

I  but  such  a  combination  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  in  general  confined  en- 
tirely to  works  that  please.  Those  thiU 

Jaslruct  or  improve,  destined  to  a  yet 

er  existence,  have  a  much  slower 

Hh,  and  often  do  not  come  to  matu- 

rtill  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

*  The    solitary  man    of   genius," 

'  says  D*Isracli,  **  is  arranging  the  ma- 
terials of  instruction  and  curiosity 
from  every  country  and  every  ago ; 
he  is  striking  out,  in  the  concus^iion  of 
new  light,  a  new  order  of  ideas  for 
his  own  times  ;  he  possesses  secrets 
which  men  hide  from  their  contempo- 
raries, tniths  they  dared  not  utter, 
facts  they  dared  not  discover.  View 
him  in  the  stillness  of  meditation,  his 
eager  i^pirit  busied  over   a    copious 

I  page,  and  hiseye  sparkling  with  glad- 
ness. He  has  concluded  what  his 
countrymen  will  hereafter  cherish  as 

>  the  legacy  of  genius.     You  sec  him 

I  now  changed  ;  and  the  restlessness  of 
bis  soul  is  thrown  into  hia  very  ge** 

I  lures !     Could  you  listen  to  the  vati- 

i  einator !  But  the  next  age  only  will 
quote  his  predictions.  If  he  he  the 
truly  great  author,  he  will  he  best 
comprehended  by  posterity  ;  for  the 
result  of  ten  years  of  solitary  inedita- 
lion  has  ofleu  retpured  a  whole  cen- 
tury to  be  understood  and  to  be 
adopted," 

We  are  no  enemies  to  the  conferring 
the  honoirrifof  the  crown  upon  the  most 
<listinguished  c f  our  Utc rary  m  en .    To 


'nnatoi 

appro rr  I 

oi  :  e  tn>e2< 

cti         ^  ilijcnc^ 

all  such  court  f^ivours  npoa  tho  . 
scrlors  of  political,  social,  or  hJstoHciI' 
truth.      We  look  to  otltcr  countnaj^ 
and  w©  behold  the  withering  rffcct  of 
such  distinctions  upon  the  r 
independence  of  ihouKht.      ^ 
lect  the  titled  and  well 
of  France,  under  the 
polcon,  and  we  ask,  wjjat 
of  all  that  high-sounding  p 
We  read  the  annals  of  the  tkiicu  iu8- 
torians  of  Austria,  Prussia*  and  Kus- 
sia,  and  we  sicken  for  the  breath  of  a. 
freeman.     We  remember  it  was  onl  j 
under  a  Tr4ijan  that  a  'Facitus  coula 
pour  forth  the  iudigimtion  of  capiriu^ 
virit"   '«  ^i'i^""»T|tng  baseness,  and  we 
fhi  w  few  Trajan*  aio 

to  I'v    .    'IrrliDO  nf  ti.'ihnng. 

The  only  re- 

ward of  the  1  rary 

merit,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  dis* 
charging  its  mis&ion,  is  to  be  found  In 
the  prohngation  of  the  period  during 
which  its  protits  are  to  accrue  to  tha 
family  of  the  author.  We  at  ouco 
concede  that  even  this  motive,  higher 
and  more  honourable  than  that  of  pre- 
sent or  seUish  gain,  will  never  be  6uf* 
ficienl  to  induce  tho  h  [  '  '  •  of 
gi^nius  or  intellect  to  loy 

great  work.  It  is  an  u  -  .  i  in|f 
sense  of  public  duty — an  iK'n;!  injpi* 
ration  after  deserved  iian>v»fUtlitj — 
the  yearnings  of  a  full  mind,  which 
must  be  delivered — that  are  the  reat 
causes  of  fuch  elevated  efforts.  They 
are  given  only  to  a  few,  because  to  s 
few  only  has  God  assigned  the  power 
of  directing  mankind.  But,  admitting' 
that  the  divine  inspiration  is  the  foun* 
tain  of  truth — the  "iflire  well  of  ge* 
nius  undehlcd  **' —  tho  point  to  bc" 
considered  is,  how  is  the  stream  wlucli 
it  ponrs  forth  to  be  kept  in  its  proper 
channel  ? — how  is  it  to  be  prevented 
from  becoming  rajjidly  mergi'd  in  tho 
agitated  waves  of  human  passion,  or 
sunk  in  the  bottomlegs  morasses  of 
interest  or  sclfishnesa?  Wy  giving^ 
gomething  like  perj>rtuity  to  tha 
rights  of  atuhors^hip,  this  can  be  best 
effected  r  bcca\ise  it  is  by  so  doings 
that  wo  will  most  effectually  ally  it  ttr 
the  purest  and  most  elevated  roc/tivear 
which,  in  sublunary  matters,  can  tu* 
fluence  mankind. 

Look  at  the  merchant,  the  l&wyf  r» 


: 


us  * 

the  BCiaillifaoturer. 
fbrttitt60»  tnd  leave  the  coloRsal  esUte^ 
I         which  grftdnnlly  clcTiite  their  posses* 
9or«  to  the  rnnKs  of  the  aristocracy, 
«od  fill  up  in  that  class  the  chastufi 
!         which  fortuaei  extrayagance,  or  the 
]        extinction  of  famrlies^  so  often  pro- 
I         dnce.     What  are  the  tnotives  which 
j         animate  the  founders  of  such  families 
I         to  a  life  pf  exertion,  and  produces  the 
'         OfltoDiiihin^  effects  in  the  accunaala- 
I         tion  of  weahh  which  we   daily  see 
around  us?     It  is  not  the  desire  of 
IdiMTidual  enjoy  men  t ;  for»  whatever 
hU  son  may  have,  the  father  seldom 
luiowi  any  thing*  of  wealth  but  of  the 
labonr  by  which  it  is  created*     It  is 
not  even  for  the  distinction  which  ho 
ia  to  acquire  during  bis  own  tifctime ; 
lbr«  if  that  were  bia  object,  it  would 
I         be  far  more  effectually  and  more  plea- 
santly gained*  by  simply  ipeodiog  his 
wealth  as  fast  as  he  made  it«     What* 
then*  U  the  motive  which  animates 

(him  to  a  life  of  labour^  and  stimulates 
him  through  half  a  century  to  such 
iDces«aiit  exertions  ?    It  ii  the  hope  of 
transmitting  bis  fortune  to  bis  chil- 
dren— of  securing  the  independence 
of  those  most  dear  to  him  ;  it  is  the 
desire  of  founding  a  family — of  leav- 
ing his  detcendantB  in  a  very  different 
rank  of  life  from  that  in  which  be 
himaelf  moved,  or  hi^  fathers  before 
Mm.     They  know  little  of  the  human 
mind  who  are  not  aware  (hat  this  de* 
^re«  wbeti  it  once  takes  hold  of  the 
miody  supplies  the  want  of  all  other 
s^fojineots.  and  that  it  is  the  secret 
unobserved  cause  of  the  greatest  in- 
dividual and  national  elfort»  that  have 
ever  been  achieved  among  mankind. 
To  the  due  action  of  this  itnportiint 
^^  principle^  however,  a  certain  degree 
^H  of  permanence  in  the  enjoyment  of 
P^r  the  fortune  acquired  is  indispensable* 
■         Men  will  never  make  tuch  long -con* 
tinned  or  sustained  efforts  for  a  tem- 
porary or  passing  interest*    Does  any 
man  suppose  that  a  merchant  or  law- 
yer  would  toil  for  fifty  yearn,  if  he 
I  knew  that  he  could  only  expect  au 

eight^and-twenty  years*  lease  of  his 
fortune  ?  **  Give  a  man,"  says  Arthur 
Young*  **  a  seven  years*  lease  of  a  gar- 
den, and  he  will  soon  convert  it  into 
a  wilderness  t  give  him  a  freehold  in 
tn  arid  desert^  and  be  will  not  be  long 
of  ooaverting  it  into  a  garden/'  Docs 
I  itiy  man  suppose  that  the  industry 

of  Great  Britsin  would  continue,  if 
the  old  Jewish  system  of  making  all 


at  all  who  amass     estates  revert  to  the  nation  at  the  end 
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of  every  fifty  years  were  to  be  Intro- 
duced, or  Bronterre  OVBrien's  more 
summary  mode  of  dividing  every  for- 
tune at  the  death  of  the  owner  were 
put  in  practice  ?     Truly,  we  should 
soon  become  an  ephemeral  and  fleet- 
ing generation  in  wealtb,  as  well  as 
literature,  if  such  maxims  were  acted 
upon  ;  and   *^  to-day  let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  would 
at  once  become  the  order  of  the  day* 
If  the  combined  force  of  all  theee 
circumstances  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  must  be  evident  to  every  im- 
partial mind,  not  only  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  new  standard  literature 
has   of  late  years  so  much  declined 
amongst  us,  but  that  the  only  wonder- 
ful thing  is,  that  it  has  not  declined 
much  more  than  it  has*     The  causes 
which  produce  great  and  sustained 
efforts  m  every  other  department  of 
human  activity,  are  not  only  withheld 
from  the  highest  class  of  literary  or 
philosophical  exertion,  but  they  are 
perpetually  exposed  to  the  disturbing 
and  detracting  influence  of  the  proa- 
pect  of  fame  and  fortune  being  at- 
tained by  condescending  to  cater  for 
the  passions  or  wants  of  the  moment. 
To  the  continued  energy  and  activity 
of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  wo 
offer    the    possession    of   unbounded 
wealth,  and  the  prospect  of  transmit- 
ting an  elevated,  perhaps  an  ennobled, 
race  to  future  times.     To  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor  we  hold  out  a  vast  succes- 
sion  of  titled  rewards,  and,  to  the 
highest  among  snch  race  of  heroes, 
hereditary  peerages — the  deeerved  r^ 
ward  of  their  valour.     To  the  inde^ 
fatigablo    industry    and    persevering 
energy  of  the  lawyer,  we  offer  a  seat 
on  the  Woolsack,  precetlcnce  of  every 
temporal  peer  in  the  realm,  the  high- 
est temporal  dtgnides  and  hereditary 
honours  which  the  State  can  affordl 
What,  then,  do  we  offer  to  the  phi- 
losopher, the  poet,  or  the  historian, 
to   the  leaders  of  thought   nnd   the 
rulers  of  nations,  to  counteract  the 
attractions  of  immediate  or  temporary 
ambition,  and  lead  them  abreast  of 
their  brethren  at  the  bar,  in  the  field, 
or  the  Mmatt,  to  great  and  glonona 
effort*,    to    durable    and    beneficent 
achievement?  Why,  we  present  them 
with  ptttty  trader*  anxiously  watching 
the  expiration    of  eight- and -twenty 
years  of  copyrightt  or  hoping  for  the 
deftth  of  the  author,  if  he  has  survived 


w^ 


tth  uplifted  buntltt,  tu     tltieticc  an  tUtrary  •xartloii.     Look 

w  lari^o  A  pro- 
atl  uaefiil 


[It;  and  rvwAf, 

of  ''.:'  ''(!>  nnd  realize  frtr  his 

bo*  5  k  1 1 1  H  n  il  mere  4. ri  t  i  li?  c4  * 

pitfl  ^^^»  i^rhich  liM*!  bteti 

Sequ  ia»  to  tbe  ttge  whicli 

Ibllowed  it« 

It  if  ft  total  mUtftkc  to  imAgine  tbat 
tfie  profit*  of  works  of  IniAginHtion, 
imleM  th«jr  Ar<^  of  the  v<^Ty  highest 
elaiit  9Vi  vhich  in  the 

sod  aoct  ^it^fs  of  »tand- 

af4  works  01  m^r  'iilo&ophy, 

Tba  booksel  I  erv,  fi^  i  n  'n  de jitn« 

ifW  Mid  to  h.i?c  iiivi-.'  ^^U0,0C>0  of 
hifi  DtcJine  €ind  Foil  of  the  Hf^man 
Empirti  and  hurdtjr  a  jcar  ptiAnes, 
thftt  a  new  erfiiion  of  hij  irnmortal 
work»  or  of  Hunio*«  lliititrtf  of  Eng* 
Umd,  doe?^  not  i*«ue  from  tb*»  press, 
Tht?  ?ciin)^  reili/*  <1  hv  the  !)t>ulsf.elliDg 
tr?v'  ( the 

fjsli- 
Mbrluitd  for  the  heir*  of 
WluiLt  a  princely  for- 
time  wotild  Milton  or  Shukipearc  hkve 
left  to  their  desctmdants,  U  aoj  there 
be,  if  thflj  could  have  bequeathed  to 
them  the  exchiiiTc  right  of  publiabiog 
their  own  work*,  even  for  half  a  cea- 
turj  after  tbolr  own  death.  Look  at 
tlie  classics*  What  counties*  Fums 
have  been  realized  by  the  btK)ks<?ller8 
and      ^  «  ^        "        r"  ^.^  |.g. 

pn  <*,  of 

toe    >vrK5    Ul      I'lVV*     V    M   *    Mr,  '  - 

tUiy  since  the  revival  of  U 

yea^*  r>.,.,;     Why,  tlie  prt»ii...  ^o 

by  I  It  ion  of  any  one  of  tlicse 

worL„       .,  i  have  made  a  princely 
Hortunet  and  founded  a  dural  family. 
So  true  ie  it  that  literary  or  pbilo- 
«op]ii<^al  l-alent  of  the  h^  rip* 

Uoo,  «o  far  from  being  'tire 

of  wealth  to  it4  possasaofii,  k  in  the 
eod  productiT©  of  a  far  greater  and 
iDor«  la)!iting  sionrce  of  in  corn  ei  than 
tbe  efforti  either  of  the  lawyer*  Iho 
merchant,   or    the    statesman.     The 
only  reason  why  great  fortunes  arc 
not  made  in  the  ono  way  &s  well  a»  in 
tbe  other*  is  because  the  labour  em- 
ployed on  f  liat,  tbe  highest  species  of 
human    ad  venture,  is  almost  always 
improductivc?  in  tbe  out     *      ■   '  Irirra* 
tive  otily  in  the  cod  ;  ;  •  in* 

juMice  of  bumau  laws  the 

propel  ty  at  the  very  nn  n  tho 

crop  U  beginning  to  cot,..  .... ...  lurity, 

Thej  know  little  of  human  nature 
who  imagine  that  such  prospect  of  rc« 
mote  advantage  wonld  have  little  in* 


n. 


at  Ufa  inMirances. 
portitjti  of  tlio  010 

loembcr*  of  noeiet;.        ,  iiy  utio£t|f 

till'  tfiiildtt»  and  higher  clasa«»,  aro 
ci^nriicltid  wtib  IJtoso  admirable  inttl- 
tutioud*  How  many  virtnoui  and  iu* 
dostriotis  m«n  d*ny  thrmielvesf  during 
along  life,  many  huufieit,  and  even 
comfort*,  iu  urtlwr  that,  after  thvlr 
death,  they  v.  ,,  alh   an   inde- 

pendence to  Iren,     Eighty^ 

tliousand  jierj^on'^  in-  now  connected 
with  thr»o  inntitutiona  in  Gr^at  Bti* 
UdOt  and  that  numbor  U  hourly  on  (lit 
ioeniaie*  ilcre  then  is  d^N^iaive  evt* 
d«ooe  of  tlu»  eatcnt  to  which  the  dcttiro 
of  tranamiiting  independenov  to  our 
chHdr«ii  aet«  upon  mankind,  eveo 
wh«ir«  h  is  to  bo  won  only  by  a  life  of 
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posterity,  by  the  eoecnug  iue  asimr*  j 
anee»,  are  nearly  allied  to  tbocM  wldelil 
prompt  great  minds  to  magnanimutu^ 
and   durable  efTorts  for  the  good  of 
their  species ;  for  boUi  rest  upon  tko 
foundation  of  all  that  is  noble  or  alo^^ 
vated  in  human  afftdn^>a  denial  of 
self,  a  regard  to  futurity,  and  a  loro 
for  others. 

The  tenacity  with   which  aoy  ox- 
te^islon   even    of  the   term  of  copy- 
right  oojaycd  by  authors,   or    theirJ 
assignees,    is    resisted    by    a    rt>rtrt?itf 
portion    of  the    London  hi  , 

and  tho5e  who  deal  ru  the  ^ 
atfbrds  the  most  df'cii&ive  pi' 
magriiitude  of  the  profits    . 
to  be  oblatned  by  the  repubiu  ati<% 
tho  momeot  the  copyright  has  expir* 
ed,  of  worka   that  nave  ocqulrod 
standard  laputation,  and  of  the  va 
amount  of  literary  proj '  -*"  *^  •  niho^ 
ritauce  t>f  the  great  ui  iigo 

which  is  annually  cuuIk  w.^l-  *it(  tha 
benetit  of  the  booksellers  in  the  pro^J 
sent*     These  men  ImmU   i*wbo  fii  .t p^p  j 
a?  a  mere  piece  of 
tion;  their  retitst^t       _ 
ed  upon  tbo  dread  of  a  diminution  of 
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tbeir  profits,  wrung  from  the  souls  of 
former  authors;  they  would  never 
have  put  forward,  with  so  much  an- 
xiety as  they  have  done,  Mr  Warbur- 
ton  and  Mr  Wakley  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles, if  they  had  not  had  very  extensive 
profits  to  defend  in  the  contest.  The 
vehemence  of  their  opposition  afibrds 
a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
justice which  is  done  to  authors  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
amount  of  encouragement  to  great  and 
glorious  effort,  which  is  annually 
withheld  by  the  Legislature.  The 
contest,  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
proved  successful,  is  not  a  contest  be* 
tween  authors  and  a  particular  section 
of  the  booksellers ;  it  is  in  reality  a 
contest  between  the  nation  and  a  li- 
mited  section  of  the  bookselling  trade. 
It  is,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a 
class  against  a  national  interest.  For 
on  the  one  side  are  a  few  London 
booksellers  who  make  colossal  for- 
tunes, by  realizing,  shortly  after  their 
decease,  the  profits  of  departed  great- 
ness; and  on  the  other,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  England,  whose 
opinions  and  character  are  necessarily 
formed  by  the  highest  class  of  its 
writers,  and  whose  national  destiny 
and  future  fate  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  spirited  and  exalted  direction 
of  their  genius. 

The  only  argument  founded  upon 
public  considerations  which  is  ever 
adduced  against  these  views,  is  found- 
ed upon  the  assertion,  that,  under  the 
monopoly  produced  by  the  copyright 
to  the  author,  while  it  lasts,  the  price 
of  works  is  seriously  enhanced  to  the 
public,  and  they  are  confined  to  edi- 
tions  of  a  more  costly  description,  and 
that  thus  the  benefit  of  the  spread  of 
knowledge    among    the    middle  and 
humbler    classes    is    diminished.     If 
this  argument  were  well  founded,  it 
may  be  admitted,  that  it  would  affbrd 
•to  a  certain   degree  a  counterbalan- 
•eing  consideration    to    those    which 
have  been    mentioned,  although   no 
temporary    or    passing    advantages 
could  ever  adequately  compensate  the 
evils  consequent  upon  drying  up  the 
fountains  of  real  intellectual  greatness 
amongst  us.     But  it  is  evident  that 
these    apprehensions    are   altogether 
chimerical,  and  that  the  clamour  de- 
vised about  the  middle  classes  being 
deprived  of   the  benefit  of   getting 
cheap  editions  of  works  that  have  be- 
^aaie  standard,  h  now  altogether  un- 


founded.   It  may  be  conceded  that  in 
the  former  age,  when  the  rich  and 
the  affluent  alone  were  the  purchasers 
of  books,  and  education  had  not  open^ 
ed  the  treasures  of  knowledge  to  the 
middle  classes,  the  price  of  books  dn« 
ring  the  copyright  were  in  general 
high,  and  that  the  prices  were  in  ge- 
neral suited  only  to  the  higher  class 
of  readers.     Nay,  it  may  also   be 
admitted,  that  some  publishers  have 
often,  by  the   reprint   of  works    of 
a    standard    nature,    at    a    cheaper 
rate,    the    moment    the    copyright 
expired,  of  late  years  materially  ex- 
tended  the  circle  of  their  readers^ 
and  thereby  conferred  an  important 
benefit  on  society.    But  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  this  circumstance 
has  taken  place  solely  because  of  the 
introduction    of   the   middle   classes 
into  the  reading  and  book-purchasing 
public;  and  experience  had  not  yet 
taught  authors  or  publishers  the  im- 
mense profits  to  be  sometimes  realized 
by  adapting,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  copyright^   the  varied  classes  of 
editions  of  popular  works,  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  readers  who  have 
now  risen  into  activity.     But  their 
attention    is     now    fully    awakened 
to    this    subject.      Every    one    now 
sees  that  the  greatest  profit  is  to  be 
realized   during   the    copyright,   for 
works  of  durable  interest,  by  publish- 
ing editions  adapted  for  all,  even  the 
very  humblest  dosses.     The  proof  of 
this  is  decisive.    Docs  not  Mr  Camp, 
bell  publish  annually  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  from  the  two  guinea  edi- 
tion for  the  duchess  or  countess,  down 
to  the  shilling  copy  for  the  mechanic 
and  the  artizan  ?  Have  not  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  Nouelsbeen  brouaht  down,  du- 
ring  the  subsistence  of  the  copyright, 
to  an  issue  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
at  four  shillings  each  novel,  and  lat- 
terly to  an  issue  at  twopence  a-week, 
avowedly    for    the  working-classes  ? 
Moore's,  Southey's,  and  Wordsworth's 
Poems,  have  all  been  published  by  the 
authors  or  their  assignees,  in  a  duode- 
cimo form,  originally  at  five,  but  which 
can    now  be  had  at  four,  or  three 
shillings    and    sixpence    a    volume. 
James's  Naval  History  has  already  is-  • 
sued  from  the  press  in  monthly  num- 
bers, at  five  shillings ;  and  the  eighth 
edition  of  Hallam's   Middle  Ages  is 
before  the  public  in  two  volumes,  at  a 
price  so  moderate,  that  it  never  can 
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public  bas  spruDg  up  in  all  clA&Bes,  it 
hoA  become  not  only  necef  aary;  but  In 
tbe  bighest  degree  protitablc^i  to  lAsue 
dlffd^rcini  editions  even  simultaneously 
from  the  press,  at  different  prices, 
adapted  to  the  rates  at  which  purchas* 
er^  may  be  inclined  to  buy ;  just  aa  the 
manager  of  a  theatre  understands  that 
it  is  expedient  not  only  to  haTe  the 
dress  circle  for  the  nobility  and  gen* 
try*  but  the  pit  for  the  peop'-  ^^^^^i  . 
ne*s,  and  the  galleries  for  t  r 


classes.  No  one  imagines  ix..,..  Uc- 
eaum  iho  aeats  in  the  dress>  circle  are 
arren  shillings,  he  will  close  the  pit* 
which  is  three  and  sixpence,  or  the 
gallrrj,  which  is  one  shilling.  In 
tbia  age  of  growing  wealth  and  intel. 
ligeoce  in  the  middle  and  humbler 
daaaest  there  U  no  danger  of  their 
being  forgotten »  if  they  do  not  forget 
themselves.  There  is  more  to  be  got 
out  of  the  pit  and  the  galleries  than 
the  dress  circle. 

Thus  we  bare  argued  this  great 
qucj>tion  of  copyright  upon  its  true 
ground — the  national  character,  the 
national  interests,  the  eleration  and 
iniproycnient  of  all  clasfcs.     We  dis* 


daln  to  argue  It  upon  the  footing 
the  mterestv  of  autliort ;  wo  dejipli  _ 
appeals  (o  the  humanity,  cren  to  thci 
JuMico  of  the  legialtttliIL^  We  tell 
our  legislators^  that  *  wield 

the  powers  of  though;  awan> 

of  the  strength  of  the  Wvar  which 
they  hold  in  their  hand ;  tbt  y  know 
tliat  it  governs  the  ruhr  i; 

that  it  brought  on  the  H<  jf 

France,  and  itopped  the  iicvululioa 
of  England.  The  only  class  of  writers 
to  whom  the  extension  of  the  present 
copyright  would  be  of  any  value,  are 
actuated  by  higher  motives  to  their 
exertions  than  any  worldly  considera- 
tions of  honour  or  pro6t  |  those  who 
aspire  to  direct  or  bless  mankind,  are 
neither  to  be  seduced  by  courts,  nor 
to  be  won  by  gold.  It  is  the  national 
character  which  is  really  affected  by 
the  present  downward  tendency  of 
our  literature ;  it  is  the  national  in« 
tereBts  which  are  really  at  stake;  it  is 
the  final  fate  of  the  emjiire  which  is  at 
issue  in  the  character  of  our  liters.* 
ture.  True,  an  extension  of  the  copy* 
right  will  not  aifcet  the  interests  of  a 
tliousandth  part  of  the  writers,  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  readen  in  the 
present  age  ;  but  wiiat  then*- it  is  they 
who  are  to  form  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  in  the  next;  it  la  upon 
that  thousandth  and  that  huodredtb, 
that  the  fate  of  the  world  depend*. 
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XLLU8TKATED  BT  TBI  XTCHIHG  CLUB. 


RsADSB,  cBd  you  ever  etch  ? — if  Qot» 
you  have  somethiDg  ret  to  do,  whatever 
ebe  you  may  have  aone  ;  though  yon 
may  say^  **  Exegi  monumenium  are 
perennius^  I  have  executed  works 
whose  fame  shall  survive  copperplates. 
Be  not  so  sure  of  that — then  try 
steel.  You  may>  however,  still  over- 
rate your  importance.  A  hundred  to 
one«  the  brass  that  records  your  name, 
where  yon  will  never  see  it  recorded, 
will  outlive  your  deeds.  In  time,  the 
very  language  that  records  you  may 
become  dead  and  unintelligible.  But 
if  you  etch,  and  well,  you  will  hand 
down  to  all  ages  a  monument  of  your- 
self—-an  undying  name,  and  in  a 
handwriting  that  shall  never  be  ob* 
senre  or  obliterated.  Take  an  exam- 
nle,  Rembrandt — as  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  his  etchings  will  bear  his  name, 
and  be  understood  and  felt  by  all 
peoples  and  all  languages.  Even  the 
pride  of  warriors  must  be  humbled 
before  the  unpretending  yet  eternal 
fsme  of  tranqml,  gentle,  peaceable  ge- 
nius. New  battles  obliterate  the  old. 
The  same  faces  serve  for  successive 
great  men ;  the  names  on  the  sign- 
post are  alone  altered.  Time  may 
be  when  all,  but "  the  great  captain, 
shall  diminish.  The  very  field  of 
Waterloo  may  have  scarcely  a  hero 
to  vie  with  Waterloo  the  etcher.  A 
remnant  of  the  artist  may  be  more 
sought  than  remembrances  of  the 
field. 

If  you  are  proud,  if  you  are  ambi- 
tious of  eternity  of  fame — and  perhaps 
genius  always  engenders  something 
of  this  feeling — you  will,  whatever 
your  work  is,  indulge  in  reflections  of 
this  nature.  And  who  may  do  so 
with  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
the  etcher  ?  This  view  is  yet  not  the 
motive,  but  the  accompanying  delight 
of  the  artist — he  is  impelled  by  an 
all-powerful  love,  a  gift.  Such  thoughts 
cheer  his  labours — ^no,  not  that,  for  his 
labours  are  pleasures — they  encourage 
and  fan  to  a  livelier  fiame  the  fire 
'  which,  without  their  aid,  adverse 
circumstances,  disappointments,  and 
ffriefs  of  life  are  perpetually  damp- 
ing, and  would  put  out.  Every  branch 
arAe  arts  is  faciDatwg  —  nothing 


more  so  than  etching.  The  hand  and 
mind  go  together.  AH  mankind  have 
the  gift  of  handiwork ;  fingers  are  na- 
ture's instruments,  and  will  not  be  idle 
— they  will  make  or  mar.  It  has  been 
said,  that  some  people  provide  bits  of 
stick  and  knives  for  their  idle  guests,  . 
that  the  natural  propensity  to  do  may 
be  indulged  in.  Boys  increase  in  mis- 
chief the  older  they  get,  instinct  sig- 
nifying that  their  hands  look  out  for 
work ;  give  it  to  them,  or  Uiey  will 
find  i^  and  more  than  is  perhaps  good. 
It  b  next  to  a  miracle  to  fina  an  idle 
hand.  The  most  indolent  pull  to 
pieces  what  others  have  done»  rather 
than  not  do.  Set  a  fashion  of  em- 
ployment— how  it  spreads  I  Busy 
workers  are  every  where ;  add  to  it  a 
little  ingenuity,  a  little  contrivance^  a 
pattern,  an  intricacy,  and  you  invent 
a  new  pleasure.  Can  you  have  a  more 
striking  instance,  than  the  modem 
fashion  of  ladies'  work,  or  rather 
works,  for  they  are  infinite?  Go  a 
little  further,  add  thought— give  the 
work  to  be  done  an  intellectual  charac- 
ter; let  mind  in  its  hiaher  faculties  and 
the  hand  work  together,  and  ihepoei 
arises  and  grows  in  the  operation. 
The  worker,  maker,  poet  is  the  hap- 
piest in  the  exercise  of  his  own  great 
gifts,  and  is  richest  in  the  means  of 
imparting  amusement,  and  more  than 
amusement,  to  a  large  world,  and  ge« 
nerations  to  come ;  creating  and  pass* 
ing  on  beyond  himself  a  perpetuity  of 
pleasure.  Was  there  ever  child  bom 
of  civilized  parents,  that  did  not  de- 
light to  scratch  with  pen  or  pencil, 
objects  of  familiarity  or  affection— 
that  did  not  put  forth  his  little  deli- 
neating fingers  to  indicate  his  mime- 
tic nature?  It  is  observation  at  his 
finger-ends — the  action  of  the  hand 
contending  with  speech  for  mastery 
in  power  of  expression,  it  being  doubt- 
ful which  is  the  least  perfect?  To 
draw,  then,  to  delineate,  is  a  first  in- 
stinct, and,  like  many  other  noble  and 
useful  instincts,  it  becomes  deterior- 
ated, as  the  world's  business  demands 
a  stronger  and  more  continual  grasp. 
All  right  enough,  too ;  but  as  it 
is  an  instinct,  there  must  even  be  a 
propensity  to  it,  and  its  better  power 
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may  be  recovered  by  tboie  who  have 
tatte>  enerenr^  and  feitnre.  So  there 
Im  a  germ  of  the  arts  in  us  aU.  It  is 
worth  while  to  cherish,  to  nourish  it ; 
for  beautiful  are  its  blossoms.  We 
say*  then,  to  the  reader,  if  yet  unini- 
tiated— if  you  seek  a  new  pleasure, 
take  to  the  better  needlework,  and 
etch. 

We  have  been  led  to  preface  thus,  by 
the  enjoyment  received  in  studying  a 
portfolio  of  etchings  by  the  **  Etching 
Club" — ^the  subjects  being  from  the 
Deeerled  ViUmge.      The  choice  could 
not  be  better — genius  is  aptly  employed 
in  illustrating  that  fascinating  poem. 
Other  works  we  admire;  but  if  there 
be  one  that  all,  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay,  may  be  said  to  /ov«,  it  Is 
«« The  Deserted  Village."  We  fear  we 
love  it  for  its  untruth.     It  works  up  in 
our  minds  a  delusion  of  a  condition  that 
existed  only  in  the  poet's  imagination. 
It  is  a  pastoral  of  a  new  kind,  seem- 
ingly more  accordant  with  rural  feel- 
ings and  manners,  and  therefore  more 
natural,  than  the  old;  but  it  is  in  reality 
perhaps  as  untrue  as  the  world  of 
Strephons  and  Philises.   It  is  philoso- 
phic^ iouginative— -an  ideal — a  rural 
ideal,  vrith  nicest  art  spun  from  homely 
materials.   It  never  allows  the  melan- 
choly of  its  tone  to  take  too  deep  pos- 
sesion of  the  reader — ^the  glimpses  of 
happiness,  even  though  it  be  of  happi- 
ness past,  are  sufficient  sunshine ;  and 
if  there  be  some  deep  shadows,  there 
is  more  of  half  tone — and  so  sweet  is 
the  feeling,  that  he  who  reads  it,  if  he 
is  not,  wishes  to  be  amiable  and  bet- 
ter.    It  is  full  of  pictures,  and  there- 
fore nothing  eonld  be  more  fit  for  il- 
lustration.    This  is  the  age  for  illus- 
tration—every thing  is  •'pictorial." 
The  art  of  engraving  has,  in  many 
respects,  reached  a  very  wonderful 
peiieetion  in  finish,  and  extraordinary 
nicety.     There  are  works,  and  works 
of  the  greatest  importance,  we  would 
not  see  represented  in  any  other  than 
the  best  hue  engraving.     It  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  transcription  of 
highly  perfected  works,  and,  united 
as  engraving  is  with  etching,  in  the 
same  plate,  both  power  and  freedom 
is  obtained.     We  so  admire  line  en- 
graving, that,  beautiful  as  are  the  li- 
thographic works  of  our  day,  we  have 
a  j^ous  fear  in  our  pleasure,  lest  en- 
couragement should  be  removed  from 
the  more  perfect  art,  line  engraving. 
Por  the  perfect  tnoscript  of  the  paintf- 
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er*s  work,  let  us  have  line  engraving; 
and  if  it  be  landscape,  with  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  the  work  of  the 
needle  only — in  that  branch,  indeed^ 
the  less  the  graver  appears  the  bet- 
ter.    But  painters'  etching  is  another 
thing.     It  is  the  free  sketching    of 
the  artist,  it  is  the  'wetj  hand  of  his 
mind,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression.  There  are  a  thousand  turns 
m  the  lines  of  original  conceptions 
which  the  hand  obeys,  and  the  mind 
is  unconscious  of  the  operation ;  many 
are  the  passages  from  idea  to  idea» 
ere  there  is  completion,  all  of  which 
have  their  traces  in  the   mind  and    . 
from  the  mind ;  and  if  their  order  can 
be  rendered  less  evanescent,  there  will 
arise  from    their    delineation    great 
beauty,  and  a  certain  satisfSeustion  from 
the  obedience  of  the  hand   to  the 
nicer  variations  of  thought.     There 
is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  power  and 
beauty  in  painters*  etchings,  which  are 
thought*8  autographs,  that  distinguish 
them  from  engravings  of  any  kind; 
and  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  re- 
gret to  the  lovers  of  art,  that  our 
painters  have  neglected  so  fascinating 
a  mode  of  giving  the  very  stamp  and 
impression  of  their  genius.     Had  this 
been  cultivated  by  our  best  artist^, 
we  are  persuaded  that  a  better  taste, 
even  in  line  engraving,  would  have 
arisen.    Finish,  which  is  so  beautiful, 
and  exquisite  workmanship,  would  not 
have  been  so  exclusively  admired;  for 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  art  has 
followed  this  object  too  often  with  a 
sacrifice.     Let  us  go  back  to  other 
days,  for  example,  and  to  landscape 
pamting,  when  Wollett's  wonderral 
mechanism    drove,  as    it  were,   his 
betters  from  the  field.      There  waa 
more  done,  unquestionably,  by  him ; 
but  for  this  advance,  how  was  free- 
dom—how   was    expression,    sacri- 
ficed?   Yivares,  Wood,  Mason,  were 
etchers :  more  is  indeed  left  in  their 
works  to  imagination — so  far   they 
might  be  considered  less  perfect ;  all 
is  not  so  filled  up  as  by  wollett,  but 
all  is  evenly  done,  no  part  is  worked 
up  above  others,  and  the  expression, 
the  essential  nature  of  every  object,  b 
infinitely  more  perfectly  given.     The 
works  of  these  men,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished by  Pond,  are  more  like  punt- 
ers' etchings  than  engravings;   they 
most  happily  imitated  the  very  hand- 
ling Ot  tXL^  Q^^'&S^SkX  ^^N.-^^  ^I^^s^t^ 
t\ia!t,  iXxi^^  ^ii\i^Y%]^\«wv  ^^^x^'sw 
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eTery  thing*  has  been  but  little  follow- 
edf  indeed*  it  may  be  said*  totally 
neglected*  and  that  to  the  injury  of 
art.  Instead  of  the  free  and  air- 
breathing  foliage,  so  true  to  the  mas- 
ters they  copied,  we  have  seen  thea- 
trical trees*  and  leafage  of  tinfoil, 
crbp  and  metallic,  that  bent  to  the 
hand*  but  bent  not  to  the  air.  We 
are  happy  here  to  acknowledge  the 
great  pleasure  we  have  received  from 
the  works  of  these  men*  and  wish  our 
humble  tribute  may  recall  attention 
to  their  merits.  Having  such  love 
for  etching*  feeling  its  power*  espe- 
cially when  distinct  from  engraving* 
we  received  very  great  pleasure  from 
the  establishment  of  an  etching  club* 
and  look  forward  to  the  revival  of 
this  original  sketching  on  copper. 
Autographs  have  a  charm*  and  the 
painter's  autograph  more  especially. 
About  four  years  ago*  a  few  friends 
formed  a  club,  with  a  view  to  improve 
themselves  in  art*  and  particularly  to 
revive  a  taste  for  painters*  etchings. 
They  limited  their  numbers  to  twelve, 
fixed  monthly  meetings  at  each  other's 
residences*  and  agreed  severally  to 
produce  an  original  etching  at  every 
meeting.  At  the  meetings,  the  etch- 
ings produced  have  been  subjected  to 
critical  remarks ;  the  technical  pro- 
cesses of  etching,  and  the  modes  of 
obtaining  certain  effects,  canvassed; 
and  the  experience  and  discoveries  of 
each  member  fully  explained  and  free- 
ly made  known  to  the  others.  After 
the  club  had  been  a  short  time  in  ex- 
istence, a  selection  was  made  of  their 
etchings,  and  a  few  copies  distributed. 
The  interest  which  was  taken  in  them* 
and  flatteringly  expressed*  induced 
the  club  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
illustration  of  some  favourite  poem, 
by  a  series  of  etchings,  which  would 
be  free  from  the  mechanical  pretti- 
nesses  of  modern  illustration.  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  ViUage  was  selected 
for  this  attempt.  The  subjects,  which 
a  poem  so  full  of  pictures  afforded, 
were  selected  and  arranged  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  their  assignment  to  the 
members  who  would  best  do  justice  to 
their  different  merits*  was  determined 
at  a  full  meeting.  The  etchings* 
when  produced  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  club*  were  subject  to  criti- 
cism and  remark*  and  were  approved 
to  form  part  of  the  work,  or  rejected. 
The  judgment  of  the  whole  club  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  work>  and 
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its  harmonious  completion  may  be 
instanced  in  proof  of  the  good  feeling 
with  which  men*  rivals  only  in  their 

Srofession,  can  combine  for  the  pro- 
uction  of  works  of  art.  The  club, 
we  understand*  are  about  to  proceed 
with  the  illustration  of  other  works  in 
the  same  spirit  In  addition  to  the 
members  who  were  engaged  in  the 
illustration  of  the  Deserted  ViUage^  J. 
P.  Knight,  A.R.A.*  Frank  Stone*  and 
J.  R.  Herbert,  A.R.  A.,  are  members 
of  the  club.  The  illustrators  of  the 
Deserted  Village  are,  T.  Creswiok, 
John  Bell,  C.  W.  Cope*  R.  Redgrave* 
A.R.  A.*  F.  Tayler,  H.  J.  Townsend, 
C.  Stonehouse*  J.  C.  Horsley*  T. 
Webster*  A.R.  A.  As  we  have  taken 
great  interest  in  this  attempt  to  revive 
painters*  etchings,  and  thinking  it 
probable  that  such  a  club  may  become 
of  much  greater  importance  from  the 
works  they  will  produce*  and  the  sti- 
mulus that  may  be  thus  given  to  art, 
we  have  made  enquiry  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  little  society*  and  its 
modes  of  proceeding ;  the  result  of 
which  is  here  detailed*  which  we  trust 
will  be  now  not  uninteresting,  and 
may  be,  at  some  future  time,  curiously 
sought.  The  work  consists  of  forty 
plates*  generally  with  two  subjects  in 
each*  accompanied  by  the  letterpress 
of  the  poem,  printed  in  red  ink*  and 
perhaps  somewhat  too  faint ;  the  in- 
tention* doubtless*  being  fo  keep  unin- 
jured the  effects  of  the  etching — and 
this  purpose  is  answered.  This  prac- 
tice is*  however*  often  carried  to  an 
absurdity.  We  often  see  prints,  the 
description  of  which  in  print  it  is 
impossible  to  make  out  without  a 
powerful  glass;  and  it  is  painfully 
provoking.  In  very  many  of  the  plates 
there  is  a  happy  attempt  to  reach  the 
poeticid  feeling  by  a  more  fanciful 
subject*  corresponding  with  that  which 
is  more  matter  of  fact.  Thus*  for  in- 
stance, in  No.  1*  there  is  the  common 
everyday  view  of  a  village — "  sweet 
Auburn."  It  is  pretty,  yet  of  itself  it 
would  not  convey  the  poet's  feeling 
and  intention ;  but  as  it  is  the  village* 

*'  Where  Bmiling  spriog  its  earliest  visit 

paid, 
Aod  parting  summer's  liDgering  blooms 

delay'd;" 

the  accompanying  etching,  a  mere 
outline  but  sweetly  done,  of  the  ideal 
rural*  the  personification  of  spring  and 
summer  blessing  rural  love*  connected 
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The  DtMcrftd  Wlagt. 

%nAth  thf!  pcKft— th«  craasiiiaii  miuf 
noticed  by  the  arti«t«^a  in  tba  s^ 
page  (the  samn  pUlo)  wo  hhut  f«itb' 
fully  told  by  T,  Crefwiek.  *'  and  do- 


tosay  wiiieii  IS  utiuMun*  Sentimcrjt 
iiself  is  from  wlthia — it  i$  uot  exiernjil 
tliiagSA  but  it  Invents  extenial  tlting^s 
with  its  own  hue*  and  thereby  makes 
tlie  picture  the  poetry  of  natiiro.  luia- 
g1iiatioa«  with  all  its  fanciful  creationt«« 
as  ansliig  in  man's  mindt  and  por^ 
trarlng  deeper  truths  than  aro  obvious 
and  universally  visible^  is  as  id uch  na- 
ture as  what  communly  passes  for 
such ;  nay*  tnoro  so^for  it  has  more  of 
nature*  and  tlie  highest  nature,  that 
roind  which  gives  its  character  and 
feelings  to  every  object*  and  without 
which  nothing  eateraal  can  be  rightly 
understood.  And  hence  come  the 
great  truths  of  poetry  and  painting. 

It  is  difficult  to  notice  as  thev  de* 
serve  so  many  plates,  when  by  so 
doing  we  should  trespues  too  largely 
upon  the  pages  of  ^laga*  Wo  will, 
therefore  oontent  ourselves  with  no- 
ticing a  few,     Plate  V: 

"  Tlie  bwhful  virgin*!  lidelong  looks  of 

lov*, 
The    inalron*f   gktice  that   would    tbow 

look*  reprove/*  Ac. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  homely 
_cene,  etched  by  FL  J.  Town^cnd.  The 
lines  are  well  charactered— the  pic- 
torial managemeDt  very  efficient,  and 
the  "bit**  of  village  scene  out  of 
doors  very  sweet  and  sunny ;  aud  there 
we  SCO  behind  the  lovers*  as  pretty  a 
home  as  love  in  a  cottage  wotdd  desire, 
with  its  sheltering  trees,  fenced  gar- 
den, and  bee- hive ;   and  the  faithful 
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tuaily,  for  the  pathos  of  the  line 

'^  pjfct^  far  away*  tlijr  childrtn  leiirt  ihs 

land  **^ 

How  sweetly  touched  U  that  etch- 
ing I  There  ts  the  b»y  and  ihe  vesseV 
and  just  that  Importance  given  to 
the  ship  that  telb  the  story->&ho  is  aft 
anchor,  and  evidently  rvtindy  for  the 
voyage  ;  the  little  colonising  village 
group  are  on  the  shore,  and  the  boat 
IS  there  to  take  them  to  the  ship,  atid 
there  is  yet  a  melancholy  parting  (o 
take  nlace,  and  hotms  there  be  thai 
will  feel  Iheraselvc^p  like  \\\r  louely 
bird,  desolate  in  fee lingi —  e 

A  gleam  of  sun,  an  omen  *  I's 

blessing  upon  the  departure,  reaehiug' 
to  the  very  boat  that  is  to  remove 
them  from  bowers,  that  ar<?  to  be  *'  Iti 
shapeless  ruin  all/*  and  innocence  and 
health  may  sltll  reward  them,  as  tho 
next  plate  by  John  Bell,  in  a  beautiful 
outline,  shows.  The  poet  alternates 
between  sweet  scenes  of  the  past*  and 
the  gloom  of  change^so  nmst,  and  so 
do,  tho  artists*  Oliver  GokbTuith  was 
indeed  a  true  lover  of  simplicity,  of 
rural  innocence*  Of  **  rural  mirth 
and  manners,**  how  hcariily  did  he 
enter  into  them  In  hia  Vicar  of  Wuht* 


dog  watches  at  the  door,  knowing  weU  Jfeld—ilmt  immortal  work,  that  will 
what  IS  gomg  on,  and  what  is  to  come ; 
and  where  hearts  are  pure,  "  the 
matron*s'*  glance  wouid,  but  docs  not, 
reprove*  or  the  reproof  is  not  felt* 
The  little  sunny  sc^^ne  of  future  hap- 
piness is  nicely  framed  in  by  the  door- 
way— tho  lovers  have  only  to  step  to 
the  church  and  back  again  \  and  then 
over  tho  way,  there  is  the  perspective 
of  drawing  and  the  penspeciive  of 
affection.  **  These  were  thy  charms,' 


admit  of  no  compatlson  with  other 
works  of  poets*  or  novelists'  geniuj ; 
so  alone  does  it  stand,  complete  in 
knowledge  of  the  world,  yet  still  rural, 
as  the  work  of  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  and  loved  simplicity  the 
more.  Wc  rt-joice  to  see  the  art  tak- 
ing up  this  peculiar  line  of  painting* 
so  accurately  illustrating  Goldsmith, 
in  a  style  we  would  call  the  beautiful 
and  elegant  familiar  j— and  here  we 
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The  Deserted  Village. 
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CAimot  but  jost  Btep  aside  to  thank 
Mr  MacUse  for  Ua  scene  at  Farmer 
Flamboroagh*8.  Never  waa  there  a 
work  more  deaerying  the  beat  illustrar 
tion  than  that  moat  charming  of  all 
charming  tales.  TYie  DesertedVitiage 
Is  a  melancholj  tale  too ;  if  not  phi- 
loaophicallj,  it  b  poetically  aTerse 
to  **  lozury  **  and  "  accumnlated 
wealth/'  and  artificial  ways  and  man- 
ners. SImplidty  b  after  the  poet*s 
heart. 
«<  Simplidtas  eajns    yereor    non  dieere 
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If  times  were  altering  in  Goldsmith's 
days^  could  he  now  be  allowed  a  day*s 
sojourn,  would  he  not  think  he  had 
lumself  been  prophetic,  when  he  la- 
mented the  change?  Could  he  see 
monopolists  of  wealth  systematically 
at  war  with  **  rural  mirth  and  man- 
ners?" Could  he  see  the  Trains 
hourly  starting,  and  the  agriculturist 
threatened  with  every  innovation  and 
ruin  ?  Would  he  not  again  exclaim, 
and  quote  his  own  prophetic  lines, 
made  ere  there  was  an  '<  up  or  down 
tr^"  in  motion  :— 

"  Bat  times  are  altered,  trade* t  unfeeling 

train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain." 

How  would  he  have  deplored  to 
see 

•*  Those  calm  desires  that  askM  bat  little 
room,** 

denied  even  that — -and  human  affec- 
tions disunited,  in  houses  falsely  called 
**  Union  houses.*'  But  we  must  pass 
on.  Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  the 
<*  tangling  walks  and  ruin*d  grounds." 
Faithful  in  their  melancholy  are  the 
touches  of  Stonehouse's  etching — 
and  the  retummg  **  Traveller,"  by 
the  hand  of  Redgrave,  after  his  wan- 
derings **  round  this  world  of  care,** 
with  the  sun  setting  upon  his  hopes, 
the  subject  above  telling  what  he  will 
meet  with,  must  be  allowed  to  pass 
on  and  hope  no  more.  The  Fireside 
and  the  Hunted  Hare  are  excellent 
illustrations.  In  No.  IX.  we  have 
first  an  outline,  by  John  Bell,  the 
"  Youth  of  Labour,"  in  two  sturdy 
mowers,  and  opposite  the  **  Age  of 
Ease***  an  honest  reposing  grandfather 
leaning  on  his  staff;  and  beneath  a 
sheltering  oak,  and  between  this  re- 
presentation of  age  and  youth,  is  the 
rural  blessing,  the  home  of  comfort, 
aadihe  wife  and  children.     And  what 


a  o(mtrast  in  the  subject  underneath, 
by  C.  W.  Cope,  the 
^  Surly  porter  stands  In  guilty  state, 
To  spam  imploring  Cunfaie  firom  the  gate.** 
We  remember  Mr  Coze's  **  Union 
House,**  exhibited  last  year,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  hand  here.  It  is  a 
surly  porter  indeed,  and  his  pampered 
dog,  looking  in  contempt  upon  the 
group  of  want,  the  elder  of  whom  in 
her  misery  shrinks  shocked  as  she  evi- 
dently hears  the  imperative  abuse  of 
tile  insolent  man.  We  must  have  the 
odious  spell  taken  off  by  the  hand  that 
laid  it  on.  So  in  the  next  plate  BIr 
Cope  has  etched,  and  sweetly  is  it 
composed,  **  the  swain  responsive  as 
the  milkmaid  sunff.**  Then  follows 
Plate  XII.  rich  with  three  subjects. 
"The  Noisy  Geese,"  by  C.  Stone- 
house,  must  have  been  sketched  from 
nature ;  the  creatures  have  the  very 
lazy  walk,  and  various  poke  of  neck. 
^  The  Playful  Children  just  let  loose 
from  School,"  form  an  admirable 
group  of  fun  and  play.  We  hear  the 
obstreperous  mirth.  T.  Webster 
must  have  watched  well  the  ways  ^ 
the  urchins.  The  abandonment  to 
sport  and  idleness  with  which  the 
"  cock  of  the  school"  throws  himself 
upon  his  companions  must  have  been 
from  nature,  and  joyous  and  delight- 
ful nature  too — and  the  lonely  dog 
beneath  baying  the  wind  is  in  g^od 
contrast.  No.  XIV.  represents  the 
"  Village  Preacher's  modest  mansion," 
by  Creswick — and  the  Village  Preach- 
er himself,  by  Cope.  The  scene 
and  the  man  suit  well.  It  is  indeed 
a  benign  face.  What  tender  feeling 
is  there  in  that  deep-set  eye  I  How 
placid  and  benevolent  is  the  expres- 
sion about  the  mouth,  bespeaking  one 
<'  more  bent  to  ridse  the  wretched  than 
to  rise !"  Having  thus  seen  the  very 
photographic  of  the  good  parson,  and 
knowing  his  every  feature,  look  at 
him  in  his  acts  of  kindness.  Turn  to 
Plate  XV.  There  are  two  subiects, 
both  exmiisitely  told — the  '<  Relie- 
ving the  Vagrant's  wants,"  by  Cope, 
and  the  ''  Spendthrift  and  Beggar 
Guests,"  by  Redgrave,  A.R.A. 

The  vagrants  evidently  **  know**  the 
house — 
''  The  long-rememberM  beggar  was  his 

guest, 
Whose  beard  descen  ding  swept  his  aged 

breast ; 
The  ruinM   spendthrift,   now  no  longer 

prqud, 


claimi  allowM.'* 
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«a*Sr!»t  chair :  be  feels,  tno,  at  home, 
^1'  r  oaturei  bjr 

)  ii?friiDderert 

i>  igmc*     Tbereb«siU» 

V  pav**rty  and  big  ex- 

£c?i-i'-!  ■  ^ '  :i4t 

e  b*H^  ;,- 

ed  up  TO  uvdi  Bcijooi  wrjos*  it';irmng 
comes  best  »ecoQd»band — and  opposite 
lo  bito  siLs  the  speadtbHA^  uow  in- 
deed DO  longer  proud«  and  h  even  balf 
asbjiioed  in  tbe  pre^nce  gf  goodnoBS 
of  tbe  drefts  tbat  jet  indicates  bb  bet* 
ter  condition;  and  be  is  j^-'Im  i'^^-^i.- 
placed  opposite  the  aged  I 

110  niAjr  look  npon  bis  rags  ^.  : ...- 

tie«»  and  see  to  what  further  hniuilily 
be  majr  be  brought  if  he  mend  tiot  his 
Wajf.  And  tbe  kind  good  parsou  be- 
lirecn  them,  ♦*  as  a  golden  mean** 
pi  ' —listening,  and  with  heart 

fu  £iess,  ready  to  give  comfort 

to  hody  aud  to  soul,  and  offering  with 
poiDted  hand  his  hospitable  and  sim^ 
pie  fare.  How  beautiful,  how  true 
IS  all  tbta  to  tbe  perfect  feding  of  the 
poemt  Nothing  can  be  tiner  con- 
ceived than  the  aged  beggar.  There 
ar    '    '        '    *  about  bim,  but 

n  rich,  but  has  a 

great  nosy  aoout  mm  in  bis  utter  mi- 
serr.  BAicbael  Angclo  would  have 
lucjkcd  back  at  such  a  beggar  bad  he 
passed  him,  and  remembered  bim  too. 
We  must  r*»'"'*''-'"^ir  r*'*'^  ""^*r  the 
"  Soldier  g  1  man 

teaching  ani     , ..„  ^..-  .     i  Jren^ 

and  the  deathbed  scene  by  Kedgrave, 
with  the  accompanjing  suitable  out- 
line hy  Bell  beneatli  it.  But  we  must 
not  haatiJj  quit  No.  XVI II,  Here 
we  have  the  "  Church'*— (he  exterior 
and  interior.  The  former  by  Crea- 
wick.  reposing  in  the  quiet  and  reli- 
gious moonlight,  still  and  solemn.  Be- 
low it,  bow  different!  There  is  here 
the  awakening  voice-'— tbe  stillness  is 
past — tbe  watcher  is  at  his  post — and 
bene  we  at  once  acknowledge  the  band 
and  genius  of  Redgrave* 

**  At  clmrch«  with  meek  and  una^Tected 

grace. 
His  1oQk«  adom'd  the  Teacrablc  places 
TVuth  IVom  hts  lips  pnivaird  wilh  dotiblo 

•way, 
And  fools  who  eami»  to  loolf  n*tnaiu*d  to 

pray**' 


Tht  Dt^crUd  Villaifr, 


Who  could  ^ 

and  .chi-»wn  tu  i : 


i 


la: 

^  0  portrayed 
■  ^*  tlit  foo]* 

'  d  turn 

-Lum  is 
fullj;— .ujil  .Mu—but  wa 

see  what  li  ;,.     ^  \i^^ 

before  them  u  uuu  brought  to  ooi 
dcr  his  w.iys^  and  at  the  turn  of 
•eat  we  5co  an  aged  woman,  and 
haa  many  a  day  sat  beneath  the  ^ 
man's  deskj  and  the  tones  of  his  voi^ 
•peak  comfort  to  her ;  and  bejoud  ara 
many  kneeling  figurea— and  the  nearer 
we  come  to  the  good  parson  the  mora 
we  are  in  the  precinets  of  religioui 
light  and  love.  This  only  requirea 
tn  1»p  crilirL^.  f!  ind  painted  as  Mr  Red- 
r  It,  to  make  a  most 

You  have  then  looked  at  tbe  par- 
son, the  good  parson  *  you  will  know 
hira  any  where,  and  may  you  often 
meet  with  him  ;  and  when  you  do« 
reader,  though  he  havo  but  "  Fori* 
Pounds  a-year,"  and  he  be  rich  witn 
tliat,  remember  that  he  has  better 
riches,  and  ask  his  blessing;  though 
be,  too,  may  say,  "  silver  and  g<5d 
have  1  none,"  he  will  still  give  yoa 
bis  blessing,  and  you  may  walk  by  it. 
But  there  is  another  village  character 
yon  would  see— the  schoolmaster — 
and  there  he  is — turn  to  Hlat«  XX. 
Well  done  Webster  A,  R.  A  I— you 
have  been  to  scbo<d — you  know  both 
boys  and  master^  Y^  ^  *  studied 
such  a  master — and  i  too^ 

yon  hvxi^  never   fqrgu... .,   m.^u,  and 
i^  I J  ate  his  kind,  stern,  arith* 

rri  -e — yon  see   the   pride  of 

penmanship  in  his  eye  j  many  a  qul^ 
has  he  cut,  that  discerning  eye  mca^ 
Buriog  it  along  the  length  of  '" 
nose — the  mouth,  too,  how  p: 
tised  is  it  to  turn  to  jest — the  grai 
jest,  or  to  assume  severity  I  You  bai 
certainly,  Webster,  hit  the 
and  jui»t  as  he  is  going  to  hit  the  bo; 
Then  follow,  in  the  next  plate,  two 
groups  of  the  Village  Schoolboys  in 
School,  (how  true  to  nature  \)  hy  Web* 
ater^ — the  one  evidently  while  the 
matter  is  in,  the  other  while  ho  is  out 
of  school,  or  mayhap  jocose— and 
they  are  the  same  boys — boye  and 
master  are  both  matferpiecca*  You 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  tbe  vi 
lage — tbe  Poet  wishes  it— «o  ji 
leaving  tBb  good  parson  to  finish  h: 
argument  with  his  group  of  peasant?, 
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all  friends,  trae  Christian  friends,  just 
step  OYer  the  way,  or  turn  over  to  the 
next  plate— it  is  the  same  thing— and 
see  the  Village  Ale-house.  Creswick 
does  not  choose  to  tell  the  sign,  and 
that  is  goody  for  Groldsmith  does  not ; 
but  he  shows  you  it  is  respectable, 
shaded  by,  delightful  trees,  and  the  ale 
needs  no  other  bush>  and  there  is  a  seat 
under  the  old  tree,  and  a  gathering 
too  ;  it  IS  tempting  without  and  with- 
in, and  SO9  while  Mr  Creswick  is  **  li- 
censed **  on  the  prembes  outside,  his 
friend  Redgrave  walks  in,  and  you  see 
bis  sketch  of  the  famous  interior,  for 
,  tiie  artist  loves,  not ''  stoops  to  trace, 

''  The  parlour  splendour  of  that   fest'iTe 

place. 
The  white-wash 'd  wall,  the  nicely- sanded 

floor; 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  clickM  behind  the 

door — 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day. 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of 

goose: 
The  hearth,  except  when   winter  chill'd 

the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel 

g*y* 

While  broken    tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for 

show. 
Banged  o*er  the  chimney,  gUsten'd  in  a 

row." 

They  are  all  there,  how  pleasantly 
familiar! — as  yet  the  village  club  have 
not  arrived,  but  Mr  Redgrave  has  not 
forgotten  to  leave  a  jug  of  the  *'  Nut- 
brown**  for  the  first  comer — the  far- 
mer, the  barber,  the  woodman,  and  the 
smith,  will  soon  arrive,  for  you  mav  see 
them  turning  round  the  corner  of  the 
next  plate ;  and  here  has  Townsend 
taken  the  cup  kissed  by  the  "  Coy 
maid.*'  He  has  taken  "  his  wet" 
with  a  dry  point,  and  worked  a  deli- 
ciously  rich  eflfect  into  the  little  etch- 
ing—and under  it,  Horsley's  Masque- 
rade offers  a  gayety  that  makes  the 
*'  chaste  moon"  pale.  Nor  does  he 
omit,  (in  the  next  plate,)  the  distrust- 
ing maiden  returning  from  ''  fashion's 
brightest  arts,**  and  asking  **  if  this 
be  joy.** 

The  splendour  of  wealth  must  be 
shown  to  contrast  with  simple  village 
ornament  and  manners.  Stonehouse, 
therefore,  is  called  upon  to  sketch  the 
park  scene  and  the  lake ;  and  Tayler 
/Ae  hunting'  scene — the  inaolent  re- 
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pose,  and  the  flash  of  pleasure,  enjoy- 
ments of  the  luxurious.  Both  have 
performed  their  tasks  well.  We  can- 
not pass  over  Plate  XX VIII. ,  bnt 
must  ''look  on  that  picture  and  on 
this.'*  Cope  is  great  in  his  contrast, 
his  first  figure  was  *so  good,  none 
would  cope  with  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  both  in  hand— ai^d  so  it 
was  best. 

'*  As  some  fair  female,  unadorn*d  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her 

reign, 
Slights  every  borrow*d  charm  that  dress 

supplies, 
l<for  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her 

eyes. 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms 

are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress." 

The  quaint  old  maid  with  the  af- 
fected gait  is  excellent,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  the  fashion  judicious.  When 
Stonehouse  etched  the  Common  Coun- 
cillors, the  geese  walking  in  proces- 
sion their  parochial  boundaries,  he 
certainly  must  have  seen  the  donkey 
and  her  foal,  so  beautifully  etched  in 
Plate  XXIX. ;  they  are  quite  perfect. 
The  donkey's  history  is  in  the  very 
face— half  patient  half  sulky,  and  with 
a  thought  of  pity  for  the  certain  lot  of 
ber  young  one,  that  can  as  yet  doze 
without  pain  in  every  joint ;  and  the 
*'  Pale  Artist,"  bv  Horsley,  plying  his 
sickly  trade  with  his  family  about  him, 
turns  the  moral  from  the  asinine  to 
human  patience.  Then  follows  an 
admirable  Plate  by  the  same  artists, 
Stonehouse  and'  Horsley. 

**  Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn 

pomps  display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the 

way." 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  stir, 
and  confusion,  and  glare  of  the  arrival 
at  the  rout.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
very  cries  of  the  coachmen  in  attend- 
ance, while  the  richly. dressed  and 
voluptuous  visiters  step  from  their 
carriages  into  the  *«  Dome  of  Plea- 
sure,*' little  heeding  the  ill-clothed 
misery  that  is  shrinking  from  the  show. 
The  moral  stands  above  it — the  gloomv 
gibbet.  "  The  shivering  female^' 
gives  rise  in  the  next  plate  to  a  sweet 
scene  of  village  innocence^  listening 
to  a  tale  of  distress— 
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*'  She   once  perhaps,   in  village   plenty 

ble8S*d» 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distressM." 
The  slight  sketch  of  the  interior, 
irith  its  spinning -wheel  and  hird,  and 
the  domestic  peace  and  industry, 
heighten  the  pathos  of  the  coming  de- 
solation, by  its  contrast  with  those 
foreign  and  homeless  wildernesses^  to 
which  the  once  happy  villagers  are 
doomed;  and  accordingly,  we  see  in 
the  two  following  plates,  very  poeti- 
cally expressed,  the  lonely  wild,  by 
Stonehouse,  contrasted  with  a  gentle 
home-group  by  Bell,  the  intricate 
and  tangled  forest  by  Creswick,  and 
the  crouching  tiger,  by  Stonhouse, 
waiting  its  prey :— 
**  Where,  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears 

to  wake 
The    vengefbl  terrors  of   the    vengeftil 

snake.'* 

The  very  tree  seems  to  grow  from 
poison  roots,  and  shoots  out  branches 
to  grasp  and  twine  around  the  hap- 
less wreteh  that  shall  come  within  its 
reach.  The  mad  tornado  is  not  for- 
gotten in  all  its  horror — how  different 
from  the  few  trees  and  peaceful  cattle 
that  are  beneath  it — and  more  than 
all,  Redgrave's  beautiful  "  covert  of 
the  warbling  grove,*' 
**  That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless 
love." 

Cope's  parting  scene  is  very  touch- 
ing; and  the  old  man  and  his  daugh- 
ter's visit  to  the  flower- decked  grave 
of  the  wife  and  mother  (by  Jlcdgrave,) 
show  that  the  doable  woe  of  the  part- 
ing is  from  the  graves  of  the  dead 
And  the  homes  of  the  living;  and  this 
poetic  feeling  is  continued  till,  in  No. 
zxxvii,  we  have  first,  above,  by  Red- 
grave, the  luxurious  banquets,  diffu- 
sing— 

**  Pleasures  only  to  destroy;** 
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and  below  it,  by  Creswick,  a  ship  at 
anchor,  glooming  dark  against  a  set* 
ting  sun,  to  convey  the  exiles  to  fo- 
reign shores.  Hence  all  is  gloomy 
enough,  and  the  "finis,"  the  barren 
promontory  lashed  by  the  angry 
waves,  and  defying  both  elements; 
stands  an  emblem  and  monument  of 
**  self-dependent  power," 

The  feeling  of  the  artist  is  through- 
out in  unbon  with  the  poet.  The 
Deserted  Village  should  henceforth 
be  read  with  this  pictorial  common* 
tary ;  and  we  hope  many  an  iUustra- 
tion  in  the  same  spurit  with  this  will 
employ  the  talents  of  the  Etchings 
Club.  It  may  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  recommend  one,  but  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyardi  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
their  consideration ;  and  out  of  poe- 
try, in  what  work  can  we  find  so  much 
true  character  to  portray,  and  sni^ 
rounded  with  such  an  interest,  as  in 
the  immortal  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  f  We  could  wish  Madise 
were  added  to  the  Etching  Club.  He 
and  Redgrave  are  most  powerful  in 
this  new  walk  of  the  English  school^ 
the  *<  elegant  familiar,**  which  almost 
seems  to  have  originated  with  them, 
so  unlike  are  they  in  their  faithftil 
manner  of  treating  such  subjects  to 
any  that  have  gone  before  them ;  and 
on  which  style  we  could  almost  be 
tempted  to  make  some  remarks,  bat 
we  must  forbear  for  the  present,  or 
we  might  be  led  into  a  wider  field  than 
would  be  suitable  to  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

We  would  yet  venture  to  give  one 
hint,  that  if  the  etchings  were  a  little 
larger  in  future  illustrations,  and  the 
letter-press  a  little  more  discernible, 
there  would  be  a  wider  field  for  the 
power  of  the  artists,  and  the  power  of 
the  reader's  eyes  might  be  less  taxed. 
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TEN  TEAB8  OP  THE  WHIGS. 


Thb  political  history  of  England,  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  has  been  a 
series  of  small  revolutions,  which^  if 
they  bad  happened  in  any  other  coun- 
try, would  have  been  great  ones.  But, 
in  England,  there  is  obTiously  a  re- 
straining and  protecting  power,  which 
says,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther.*^  The  bayonet  keeps  down 
Continental  revolution,  but  it  is  the 
only  instrument,  and  when  its  terrors 
are  removed,  or  even  relaxed,  publie 
change    is    instant    and    formidable. 
The  revolt  of  the   French  army  in 
1789,    opened    the  gulf  which  swal- 
lowed up  the  monarchy  ;  the  misman- 
agement of  the  French  army  in  1830, 
left  the  monarchy  naked,  and  the  dy- 
nasty was  swe^t  into  hopeless  exile. 
In  England  the  danger  is  of  another 
kind  :  here  force  is  nothing,  opinion 
every  thing  ;  the  peril  of  our  liberties 
arises  not  from   the  sword,  but   the 
tongue :  cannon  and  bayonets  are  left 
to  gather  dust  in  their  arsenab,  while 
faction  overruns  the  field. 

The  condition  of  parties  at  this  mo- 
ment gives  unanswerable  proof  of  this 
restorative  and  restraining  power.  No 
political  body,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  had  made  such  efforts  to  live, 
and  sank  with  such  utter  evidence  of 
inanition,  as  Whi^gism.  During  a 
course  of  ten  years,  it  had  taken  every 
shape,  and  tried  ev^ry  artifice  of  fac- 
tion. At  one  time  haughty,  insolent, 
and  menacing,  it  was  at  another 
pitiful,  submissive,  and  supplicatory  : 
at  one  time  arrogant  to  the  throne  it- 
self, at  another  it  exhibited  an  un- 
constitutional sycophancy :  at  one  time 
libelling  the  opposition  as  hostile  to 
the  people  and  disloyal  to  the  sove- 
reign, at  another  it  clung  to  its 
knees,  and  begged  for  life:  at  one 
time  fiourishiog  the  Reform  Bill  as  a 
new  Magna  Charta,  at  another  it 
flung  it  to  be  scribbled  on  by  the 
rudest  pen  of  Radicalism.  Yet  all 
could  not  avail.  Recruiting  its  force 
from  every  section  of  popular  opinion, 
however  dangerous  or  however  de- 
grading, tolerating  the  Chartist,  allied 
with  the  papist,  and  playing  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  to  the  Socialist 
in  the  presence  of  the  throne,  it  still 
saw  its  strength  perish  by  the  hour. 


Yet  this  was  not  done  by  any  direct 
public  vengeance.  There  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  murmur.  But  the  eye  of 
the  country  was  calmly,  though  stern- 
ly, fixed  upon  its  slippery  evolutions ; 
and,  as  we  are  told  of  the  serpent  un- 
der the  human  eye,  it  quailed.  Until 
at  last,  hke  the  serpent,  it  glided  si- 
lently away,  and  dropping  back  into 
its  original  crevioe,  left  us  only  to 
wonder  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it 
has  gone. 

And  thb  gradual,  yet  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  Whigs,  this  noise- 
less evasion  of  the  cabinet,  is  a  feature 
of  the  time  not  to  be  forgotten  among 
the  good  omens  of  the  future.     Oppo- 
sition had  often  been  charged  with  in- 
dolence in  suffering  the  existence  of 
the  cabinet.     Nothing  can  be  clearer 
now,  than  that  it  exercised  a  sound 
discretion,  in  leaving  the  overthrow  to 
the  course  of  nature.     If  the  cabinet 
had  been  crushed  by  some  bold  on- 
slaught, it  might  have  been  said  that  it 
yielded  merely  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
field.     But  it  fell  on  no  field ;  it  died 
in  its  bed ;  Opposition  merely  standing 
by,  and  watching  the  common  effect 
of  decrepitude.     If  it  had  perished  by 
some  outburst  of  natural  and  indignant 
popular    retribution,  it    might    hav^ 
been  alle^d,  that,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
strated by  one   popular  passion,    it 
might  be  rsdsed  by  another.     Or  if, 
in  the  national  wrath  at  some  disas- 
trous war,  it  had  been  flung  on  the 
same  pile  where  the  fame  and  honour 
of  the  country  were  consuming,  its 
fate  might  at  least  furnish  an  epitaph. 
But  it  died  of  the  mere  inability  to 
live;    it  mouldered  away  without  a 
touch ;  and  as  it  existed  only  to  show 
the  utter  abjectness  of  Whig  principle, 
its  close  proved  only  the  utter  empti- 
ness and  innate  instability  of  Whig 
power. 

The  object  of  these  pages  is  simply 
to  state  the  successive  measures  of 
Whiggism,  since  its  accession  to  place- 
in  the  year  1830  ;  not  to  declaim  nor 
to  decide,  but  to  lay  in  the  plainest 
manner  before  the  reader,  the  nature  of 
the  Whig  transactions  as  they  occur- 
red, and  then  leave  him  to  decide  for 
himself,  how  far  such  a  government 
could  be  intrusted  with  the  morals 
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and  religion,  the  foreign  interests  and 
the  constitutional  integrity,  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire. 

On  Saturday,  June  26,  1830,  his 
Migesty,  George  IV.,  breathed  his 
last,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  the  title 
of  William  IV.  George  IV.  was  a 
man  of  natural  talents  and  of  fine 
tastes;  both  partially  clouded  by  a 
long  minority,  and  still  more  by  the 
nnhappy  associations  of  party.  Whig- 
gism  had  surrounded  him  with  dan- 
gerous  examples  in  morals  and  poli- 
tics from  his  earliest  years,  and  the 
consequences  were  felt  in  personal 
embarrassments  and  public  alienation. 
With  the  most  popular  manners,  he 
was  long  unpopular;  with  the  most 
royal  spirit,  he  was  perplexed  by  per- 
sonal difficulties;  and  with  faculties 
which  might  have  distinguished  him 
in  the  senate,  the  palace,  or  the  fields 
he  seemed  destined  to  die  in  obscu- 
rity. Faction,  sinking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nation,  clung  round  the 
prince,  and  they  must  have  ultimately 
gone  down  together.  But  a  better 
fate  was  in  reserve  for  him.  He  was 
called  to  the  Regency.  He  boldly 
flung  the  faction  off,  and  from  that 
moment  ascended,  and  the  empire  as- 
cended with  him.  A  train  of  the  most 
memorable  victories  illustrated  his 
government,  and  redeemed  Europe ; 
England  became  the  centre  of  that 
noblest  and  most  powerful  of  all  influ- 
ence, which  exists  in  the  general  re- 
collection of  great  services  done»  and 
still  greater  hoped  for ;  and  from  his 
deathbed  George  IV.  transmitted  to 
his  successor  the  most  unstained  and 
massive  sceptre  of  mankind. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  King  Wil. 
liam  sent  his  first  message  to  Parlia- 
ment, stating  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  and  his  intention  of  calling 
a  new  Parliament,  according  to  cus- 
tom. The  address  of  condolence  was 
moved  in  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Grey,  as  the  leader  of  opposition; 
his  lordship  expressing  his  complete 
agreement  in  the  terms:—''  That  we 
shall  ever  remember  with  affectionate 
gratitude,  that  our  late  sovereign,  un- 
der circumstances  of  unexampled  dif- 
ficulty, maintained  the  andenl  glory 
of  this  country  in  war  i  and  during  a 
period  of  long  duration,  secured  to  his 
people  the  inestimable  blessings  of  ui- 
ternal  concord  and  external  peace^ 


The  address  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
seconded  by  Mr  Brougham,  as  leader 
of  opposition,  in  language  equally  har« 
monious. 

But  a  new  reign  always  gives  new 
hope.  Whiggism,  first  cast  down  by 
the  late  king,  and  then  kept  down  by 
the  weight  of  popular  contempt ;  crush- 
ed at  every  effort  to  raise  its  head,  by 
the  rushing  of  the  people  to  celebrate 
some  new  victory ;  and  unable  to  utter 
an  audible  complaint  in  the  midst  of 
the  national  acclamation,  looked  to 
the  new  monarch,  as  at  least  a  new 
object  of  political  tampering.  But  this 
hope  was  speedily  dispelled ;  no  hand 
was  held  out  to  them  from  the  palace» 
no  door  was  vibrating  on  its  hinges  for 
the  entrance  of  any  of  their  number 
in  Whitehall.  They  made  an  angry 
and  a  last  effort  to  divide  the  legisla- 
ture, on  a  captious  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regency,  in  the  impro- 
bable case  of  a  demise  of  the  crown> 
in  the  brief  period  before  the  assem- 
bling of  the  new  Parliament.  Bat 
the  pretext  was  too  thin  to  cover 
them,  they  were  beaten  by  100  to  56 
in  the  Lords,  and  in  the  Commons* 
by  185  to  139.  The  smallness  of  the 
numbers  in  the  Lords,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  debate  in  the  Commons* 
showed  that  the  question  was  merely 
a  matter  of  display ;  and  the  Whigs 
having  thus  gone  through  their  fen- 
cing match,  made  their  bow  and  retir- 
ed, in  the  prospect  of  another  exile  of 
twenty  years.  Parliament  dissolved 
on  the  2dd  of  July. 

But  a  new  contingency  was  to 
change  the  face  of  the  political  world* 
England  and  France  are  too  near,  and 
too  powerful,  not  to  act  on  each  other, 
and  act  with  force.  The  French  le- 
gislature, from  the  beginning  o  the 
year,  had  exhibited  a  growing  distaste 
for  the  formal  and  feeble  government 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  Parisians,  re- 
gretting the  brilliancy  of  Napoleon, 
charged  the  king  with  being  a  monk, 
without  the  merits  of  a  monk,  and  his 
ministers  as  being  bishops,  without 
the  sanctity  of  the  mitre.  The  mini- 
sters, exasperated  by  a  charge  so  pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  a  Frenchmao, 
now  started  from  their  cushions,  and 
gave  proof  of  their  vivacity  by  over, 
turning  the  constitution.  By  a  single 
ordinance,  worthy  of  the  wildest  caII 
of  the  lutAX\&  %a^Vim«^«<s  ^^^^^a^^^ 
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ed  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and,  to 
flilence  all  complaint  by  silencing  its 
organ,  they  extinguished  the  whole 
liberty  of  the  press.      History   has 
ncTcr  given  a  stroDger  instance  of  the 
maxim :    that  <*  those  whom  Heaven 
intends  to  ruin,  it  first  turns  into  mad- 
men." All  their  measures  were  chosen 
to  excite  hostility,  none  to  overcome 
it ;  all  was  for  the  blow,  nothing  for 
the  reaction.     Before  that  night  fell, 
Paris  was  in  arms.     Ministers  then 
began  to  think  of  troops.     The  next 
morning  commenced  with  an  attack 
by  the  populace,  the  troops  of  the 
line  shouldered  their  arms  and  march- 
ed over  to  them,  leaving  the  guards 
to  fight  the  battle.     The  third  morn- 
ing   saw    the    guards    retiring,    the 
E)ople   successively  masters  of   the 
ouvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  the  throne  vacant,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,   the   Government,  and 
Charles  the  X.,  with  the  last  fragment 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  dilapidated  rem- 
nant of  forty  kings,  yielding  to  ne- 
cessity, and  quietly   going  into  an 
exile  from  which  he  has  since  gone 
only  into  hb  grave. 

The  convulsion  spread ;  Brussels 
instantly  rose  against  the  Dutch  im- 
posts. The  tax-gatherers  were  driven 
oat ;  a  bolder  game  was  next  tried, 
and  the  demand  rose  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch 
government,  too  economical  for  sove- 
reignty, was  taken  by  surprise :  when 
at  last  its  troops  approached  Brussels, 
they  found  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence too  mature  for  a  coup^de-main. 
They  cannonaded  the  city,  but  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  their  retiring  was 
succeeded  by  a  decree  for  a  national 
(X>ngress,  for  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland,  and  the  election 
of  a  new  king. 

These  pages  are  not  meant  for  the 
history  of  either  France  or  Belgium  ; 
yet  at  this  interval  of  ten  years,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  profit  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  country  of  either,  has  been 
gained  from  those  convulsions?  France 
complains  of  injured  interests,  insulted 
rights,  and  degraded  national  dignity, 
in  louder  tones  than  ever,  and  her 
freedom  points  bitterly  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris.  Belgium  is  uttering 
an  universal  cry  of  enfeebled  manafac- 
tnras  and  exhausted  commierce.  Yet 
never  was  experiment  more  fairly 
Xr^n^  Both  JvrolationM  were  acoom* 
jOMed  almost  without  a  struggle^ 
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both  were  carried  without  any  of  that 
desperate  straining  which  leaves  the 
constitutional  timbers  warped  and 
open.  The  cargo  was  not  flung  over- 
board ;  there  was  scarcely  more  than 
an  exchange  of  pilots,  and  yet  the  way 
of  both  is  more  difficult  than  ever  ; 
and  no  man  would  be  surprized  at  the 
total  wreck  of  cither  in  the  first  popu- 
lar gale.  Yet  Louis  Philippe  is  one 
of  the  ablest  kings  in  Europe,  and 
Leopold  one  of  the  most  humane. 
The  true  moral  is,  that  revolutions 
made  by  popular  violence,  even  under 
the  fairest  cireumstances,  are  fruitless 
things.  They  demand  other  revolu- 
tions. They  are  draughts  of  salt* 
water  to  assuage  the  thirst — every 
draught  increases  the  pang,  until  all 
ends  in  delirium. 

The  Whigs  were  instantly  awake 
in  all  quarters.  They  saw  before 
them  the  chance  of  office,  and  they 
unhesitatingly  adopted  their  old  con- 
trivance, of  inflaming  the  people.  The 
examples  of  France  and  Belgium  were 
played  before  the  popular  eye,  in  every 
shape  and  colour  which  could  dazzle 
and  bewilder  a  willing  multitude.  In 
language  of  the  utmost  dishonesty  and 
the  utmost  extravagance,  they  were 
called  on  to  rival  the  rapidity  of  con- 
tinental change ;  correct  the  abuses  of 
an  order  of  things  which  had  thrown 
England  backward  in  the  general  ad- 
vance of  freedom,  and,  as  the  grand 
pledge  of  universal  recovery,  establish 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 

But  a  darker  whisper  said,  that  the 
attempt  of  the  French  cabinet  had 
been  only  an  experiment,  set  on  foot 
by  the  English  one ;  that  Prince  Po- 
lignac  had  concerted  his  desperate 
measures  with  Downing  Street,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  failnre  of  the 
attempt  in  Paris  had  prevented  its  re- 
petition In  London.  The  elections 
under  such  circumstances  totally 
changed  their  character.  They  were 
not  the  choice  of  representatives,  but 
the  triumph  of  the  mob.  There  were 
threats  for  the  timid,  the  bludgeon 
and  the  brickbat  for  the  firm,  craft 
and  corruption  for  the  traffickers  in 
votes.  Where  the  candidates  refused 
to  be  cheated  or  scared  away,  the 
hustings  were  stormed,  and  the  man 
of  the  mob  was  proclaimed  in  the 
midst  of  a  pitchea  battle.  England 
has  been  leldom  nearer  a  fatal  change* 
At  the  bottom  of  tVAa  t«2b\A«  «€<&i- 
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yescence,  a  blacker  material  was  be- 
ginning to  be  visible.  "  The  cause 
of  the  Belgians,  and  may  others  imi- 
tate their  bright  example/'  was  a 
toast  received  with  vast  applause.  The 
cloven  foot  was  exhibiting  in  the 
general  festivity.  The  severance  of 
Church  and  State  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite themes.  These  were  yet  the 
mere  flashes  on  the  horizon,  hitherto 
sportive  sparklings,  but  sufficiently 
indicative  that  a  cloud  was  gathered 
there  which  had  only  to  be  set  in  mo- 
tion to  cover  the  land.  That  it,  did 
not  movcy  is  owing  to  other  causes 
than  the  moderation  of  party.  There 
were  spirits  then  in  the  shape  of  Whig- 
gum  who  would  have  speedily  adapt- 
ed themselves  to  other  forms,  and  re- 
joiced to  rule,  though  it  were  in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  flame. 

To  add  to  the  national  confusion, 
the  agricultural  labourers  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  an  inclement  year, 
and  distress  prevailed  extensively  in  tiie 
rural  districts.  With  the  rashness  of 
ignorance,  to  avoid  famine  they  took 
the  extraordinary  expedient  of  burn- 
ing the  harvest ;  and  to  obtain  em- 
ployment from  the  landlords,  they 
burned  their  houses,  maimed  their 
cattle,  and  tore  up  their  pastures. 
During  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, the  fires  formed  a  chain  from 
Kent,  taking  a  circle  of  the  finest 
southern  counties,  up  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis.  Tlie  activity  of 
the  police  was  useless.  Justice  grasped 
a  few  of  the  offenders,  but  their  pun- 
ishment seemed  only  to  stimulate 
revenge.  And  under  this  general 
fever  of  popular  passion,  ministerial 
anxiety,  and  factious  exultation,  the 
King  met  his  first  parliament  on  the 
2d  October. 

On  the  motion  for  the  Address  in 
the  Lords,  Lord  Grey  made  hb  decla- 
ration of  Reform.  With  unconscious 
candour  he  showed  its  true  origin,  by 
referring  to  the  Belgian  revolt.  Al- 
luding to  the  Speech,  he  said,  <'  We 
had  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Belgians ;  to 
praise  the  government  which  they  had 
thrown  off,  or  stigmatize  them  as  re- 
Tolted  subjects.  We  ought  to  learn 
wisdom,  however,  from  what  was 
pasting  before  our  eyes^  and  when  the 
spirit  of  liberttf  was  breaking  out  all 
around,  it  was  our  first  duty  to  insure 
our  own  institutions,  by  introducing 
into  them  M  temperate  niorm,**  Here, 
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at  least,  we  have  the  baptismal  regis- 
ter, signed  with  his  lordship^s  own 
hand,  though'  he  has  probably  long 
since  wished  himself  well  out  of  the 
fruitless  sponsorship. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  more  im- 
portant things  than  the  repentance  of 
superannuated  statesmanship.  There- 
suit  of  those  violent  elections  was, 
that  the  cabinet  lost  fifty  votes.  It 
was  evident,  that  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian revolutions  had  amply  done  their 
duty  at  the  English  hustings.  Minis- 
ters still  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  king  and  the  nation  ;  but  they 
lost  their  majority  in  parliament,  and 
with  it  the  means  of  serving  the  coun- 
try with  effect  or  honour.  More 
practised  flexibility  might  have  taught 
them,  that  place  could  be  kept  with- 
out either;  that  ministerial  tenacity 
might  have  been  improved  into  the 
sole  study  of  ministerial  existence ; 
that  they  might  have  compromised 
themselves  into  the  retention  of  sa- 
lary and  tne  loss  of  character ;  that 
they  might  have  supplied  their  own 
feebleness  of  limb  by  the  crutches  of 
partizanship ;  or  sheltered  themselves 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  throne,  and 
suffered  the  responsibility  to  fall  on 
the  illustrious  sitter  there;  but  they 
wanted  adroitness  for  the  discovery, 
and  they  resigned.  A  motion  by  Sir 
Henry  Pamell,  on  the  civil  list,  waa 
carried  against  them  on  the  15th  of 
November,  by  233  to  204,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  Commons,  announced  that  they 
had  placed  their  ofiices  in  the  hands 
of  his  Miyesty. 

Within  a  week  the  new  ministrjc- 
was  formed. 

Lord  Grey,  first  Lord  of  the  Trea* 
sury. 

Mr  Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Althorpe,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Lord  Melbourne,  Home  Secretary. 

Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. 

Lord  Goderich,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Graham,  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President 
of  the  Council. 

Lord  Durham,  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Holland,  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  John  Rustell,  Paymaster  of 
the  Fot«eA. 
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was  Lord  Lientenant,  with  Mr  Stan- 
ley as  Chief  Secretary. 

On  the  23d  of  December  parliament 
a4ionmed. 

On  the  3d  of  Febmary  it  met  again, 
and  on  the  1st  of.  Marchy  Lord  John 
Russell  appeared  with  the  Reform 
Bill  in  his  hand.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  Bill.  Bat  as  it  stood  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  it  was  palpably  danger- 
ous ;  it  proposed  to  iDtroduce  half  a 
million  of  new  voters  into  the  consti- 
taency>  of  whom  but  100,000  were  to 
be  given  to  the  counties.  The  increase 
for  the  towns  already  represent^  was 
to  be  110,000,  for  the  new  towns, 
dO,000,  for  London  95,000,  for  Scot- 
land 60,000,  and  for  Ireland. 40,000. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  was  still 
more  strongly  characterised  by  its 
proposing  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
House  from  658  to  596,  the  whole  62 
beiag  taken  exclusively  from  the  re- 
presentation of  England. 

The  debate  continued  for  seven 
nights,  ending  on  the  9th  of  March 
by  leave  for  the  first  reading  of  the 
Billy  without  a  division.  , 

Yet,  we  must  pause  for  a  single 
glance.  On  this  occasion  parliament 
exhibited  much  of  that  ability  which 
dbtinguished  it  in  days  whose  remem- 
brance makes  a  proud  portion  of  the 
history  of  statesmanship.  Sir  Robert 
Inglls  opened  the  debate  after  the 
mover  of  the  Bill,  with  one  of  those 
speeches  of  solid  research  and  clear 
conviction,  which  have  done  honour 
to  hb  public  career.  He  proved  that 
the  declared  principle  of  the  Bill, 
"  representation  dependent  on  popu- 
lation and  taxation/'  had  never  before 
been  made  a  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion! that  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  small  boroughs  had  been  the  ro- 


of prejudicial  to  the  power  of 
eople;    all   the   great  succes- 
sive leaders  of  the   popular  cause. 


Chatham,  Burke,  Canning,  with  a 
long  line  of  others,  having  been 
brought  into  the  House  by  those  bo- 
roughs ;  and  that  the  popular  power, 
instead  of  requiring  stimulants,  was 
advancing  from  year  to  year;  ad- 
vancing safely  perhaps,  while  it  was 
left  to  the  course  of  things,  but  threat- 
ening the  State  the  moment  that  its 
step  should  be  precipitated  by  party. 
<<  In  tmth,*'  said  he,  "  the  whole  es. 
seirc»  of  the  scheme  is  not  reform,  in 
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any  common  and  sensible  meaning  of 
the  word — ^but  revolution.** 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  contemp- 
tuously sarcastic.  **  He  hoped  that 
some  member  of  the  Cabinet  would 
rise  and  explain  the  system  of  Re- 
form which  was  to  amputate  no  less 
than  sixty*two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  had  existed  in  Crom- 
weirs  time  a  purge  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  named  Colonel  Pride's 
purge.  The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  were  close  imitatom 
of  the  Cromwellian  system  ;  not  only 
of  bis  system  of  Parliamentary  Re-^ 
form,  but  of  his  sanatory  system.  As 
no  name  had  been  yet  attached  to  the 
new  expedient,  he  would  call  it  Rus- 
seirs  purge.  Its  principle  was  repuh' 
iican ;  it  was  destructive  of  all  pro- 

Serty,  all  right,  and  all  privilege ;  and 
y  the  same  arbitrary  violence  which 
expelled  a  minority  of  the  members 
from  that  House,  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  we  were  now^  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  from  the  Revo- 
lution, during  which  the  country  had 
enjoyed  greater  happiness  than  wai 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  other  under 
heaven,  to  have  the  nauseous  repe- 
tition of  Pride's  purge  ?  " 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  he  made  one  of  those  logical  and 
lofty  appeals  which  make  hb  speeches 
a  study,  wherever  masculine  oratory  b 
the  object  to  be  attained.  He  tore 
the  Bill  to  fragments.  He  upbraided 
Minbters  with  attempting  to  over- 
power the  House  by  the  assumption 
of  the  king's  name.  He  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  menace  of  a  dbsolution. 
He  would  return  to  hb  constituents 
with  the  bill  in  hb  hand,  and  would 
claim  their  renewed  confidence  on  the 
special  ground  of  hb  express  hostility 
to  that  bill. 

But  he  was  told,  that  he  must  adopt 
the  new  constitution  as  the  only  alter- 
native for  popular  tumult.  '<  No," 
said  he,  *'  I  am  not  to  be  scared  from 
the  exercbe  of  my  deliberate  judgment 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  massacre. 
If  it  was  so,  let  those  answer  for  it 
who  bad  preferred  exhibiting  their 
ability  to  destroy,  to  proving  their 
capacity  to  govern."  He  now  lashed 
the  Government  all  round,  and  every 
blow  told.  '<  I  at  least,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, traversing  the  Treasury  bench 
with  hb  eye,  *«  I  at  least  am  not  one 
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who  haa  iodostrioosly  laboured  to  ex-     of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  lottery  op 

«te  the  stormy  multitude,  and  emplof*  .r^oostitutioDS.**      ^  _^. -> 

ed  all  hii  faculties  to  foster  discontent.  \5riTh"er^rtl'of  Uanir  the  second 
I  at  least  have  never  uttered  the  lan- 
guage used  by  a  noble  lord  in  1827« 
who  found  the  people  peaceful,  and 
complained  that  he  could  not  rouse 
th«r  indignation  against  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  they  would  not  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.  I  at  least  have  never 
encouraged  any  body  of  men  to  dis- 
play, under  the  very  eyes  of  Govern- 
ment a  foreign  emblem  of  Revolution. 
I  have  never  been  the  person  to  excite 
the  people  to  frenzy,  or  to  spur  on 
their  inai£Perence  to  an  emulous  com- 
petition in  revolutionary  clamour.** 

Then,  in  still  higher  strains,  he 
exposed  the  artificial  necessity  which 
had  been  pleaded  against  the  constitu- 
tion. **  We  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  theories,**  said  he,  ''when  the 
question  b  of  the  practical  power  and 
happiness  of  nations.  Before  we  drag 
the  eonstitution  into  Court,  where  are 
its  accusers  ?  What  mischief  has  it 
done  ?  The  question  of  any  part  of  it 
is,  what  nuschief  has  it  done,  and  what 
is  its  action  as  a  part  of  the  whole? 
Who  would  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
symmetry  oi  Uie  human  frame,  of 
those  orffans,  faculties,  and  endow- 
ments»  which  fell,  perhaps,  so  little 
short  of  the  angelic  nature  itself,  by 
merely  examining  an  isolated  limb? 
He  now  pressed  the  argument  still 
closer. 

''  In  the  session  of  1819,  the  noble 
lord,  when  speaking  on  the  disfran- 
chisement of  a  corrupt  borough  in 
Cornwall,  said,  that  he  would  con- 
sider a  genersJ  disfranchisement  of 
the  unconvicted  boroughs,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  Lord  Somers,  and  the  other 
great  legislators  and  philosophers  who 
flourished  with  him,  bore  attestation 
to  its  merits,  it  was  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  at  this  hour.  When 
Hampden  lost  his  life»  Rutland  re- 
turned as  many  members  as  York- 
shire. He  was  not  inclined,  with 
the  psendo- merchant  in  the  fairy  tale, 
to  cry  '  new  lamps  for  old.*  He  would 
not  exchange  the  instrument  which 
had  been  the  creator  of  so  much  na- 
tional prosperity,  for  a  burnished  and 
tinsel  article  of  modem  manufacture. 
He  would  not  throw  our  political 
system  into  the  wheel  for  the  chance 


reading  was  moved  and  carried,  but 
only  by  a  migority  of  one,  and  that 
'  one  a  sudden  convert  from  the  Op« 
position.  The  vote  was  unhappy  for 
the  individual ;  for  whether  from  de- 
pression of  mind  or  circumstances, 
he  immediately  shut  himself  up  from 
society,  and  soon  after  died  by  his 
own  rash  hand. 

But  this  division  was  a  virtual  de- 
feat. The  multitude  received  it  as 
a  triumph,  and  insisted  on  a  general 
illumination.  But  Ministers  felt  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment of  carrying  the  bill  in  the  exist- 
ing parliament,  and  on  the  11th  of 
May  it  was  dissolved. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June  the  king  open- 
ed the  session  of  the  new  parliament 
with  a  speech ;  whose  first  sentence 
declared,  that  the  **  dissolution  of  the 
late  parliament  was  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  people 
on  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the 
representation.** 

The  new  House  exhibited  the  most 
singular  spectacle  seen  since  the  days 
of  Crom  welL  The  sovereignty  of  the 
populace  has  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual. 
Democracy  and  despotism  are  but 
varied  names  for  irresponsible  power. 
No  deliberative  assembly  of  England 
had  ever  approached  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  delegates.  On  the  hust- 
ings dictation  had  been  almost  uni- 
versal. The  members  were  qualified 
for  the  exercise  of  their  funcuons  by 
being  first  bound  hands  and  feet,  sent 
to  exercise  their  judgment  at  the 
hazard  of  their  seats,  and  to  deliberate 
for  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  shack- 
led by  pledges  to  every  petty  local 
interest  of  the  land. 

We  hasten  to  the  close  of  the  first 
act  of  this  drama.  In  a  House  thus 
formed  the  Question  was  decided.  On 
the  24th  of  June  the  Ruform  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  and  read 
a  first  time,  as  usual,  without  a  divi- 
sion. On  the  6th  of  July,  after  a 
three  days*  debate,  it  was  read  a  se- 
cond time,  on  a  division  of  367  to  231, 
a  majority  of  1 36  for  Ministers.  And 
on  the  21  St  of  September,  after  a  three 
days*  debate,  the  motion  **  that  this 
bill  do  pass,**  was  finally  carried  by 
845  to  286-^is^Qi\V|  ^1\^^« 
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>  We  must  alike  hasten  over  the  pro,  her  expenditure  under  Charles  X.; 
ceeiUugB  lu  Mfi  l!R.'^4)l6uglMki^  mff^'  a?d  this  was  her  cheap  goyernment ! 
morable  interest*  and  exhibiting  the     And  yet  we  were  going  to  tread  in 


especial  hazard  of  a  collision  between 
the  two  Houses.  But  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  speech  on  the  second 
reading,  gives  the  sentiments  of  the 
consummate  soldier,  whose  opinions 
as  a  statesman  will  yet  be  the  historic 
key  to  all  the  great  transactions  of 
his  time. 

He  pronounced  that  the  predictions 
had  been  now  fulfilled,  which  foretold 
that  the  effect  of  the  elections  must 
be  to  produce  a  house  of  delegates.  If 
the  bill  was  sent  back  to  tfie  Com- 
mons, it  must  be  returned  to  them 
ten  times  over,  because  the  House 
was  erected  and  pledged  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  country  was  not  to  be 
abandoned  on  that  account.  He  al- 
together denied  that  the  difficulty  was 
chronic ;  it  was  only  temporary,  and 
was  to  be  remoyed  by  the  govern** 
mont  which  had  raised  it. 

He  then  adverted  unanswwdbly  to 
the  original  sins  of  the  bill  itself. 
«  It  was  bad,  because  it  went  to  over- 
turn the  whole  established  system  of 
representation.  It  was  bad,  because 
it  destroyed,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  reconstructing.  It  was  bad,  be- 
cause it  totally  revolutionized  the  re- 
presentation of  Scotland;  and  more 
than  all,  because  it  put  an  end  to  that 
invaluable  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  principle  of  prescription, 
which  sanctioned  the  descent,  and 
secured  the  possession  of  all  kinds  of . 
property  in  this  country.  It  went 
to  establish  one  uniform  right  of  vot- 
ing, which  must  tend  to  democratize 
the  country  and  the  parliament."  Its 
practice  too  must  be  dangerous. 

"  Generally  speaking,  in  the  large 
towns  this  system  would  give  the  de« 
magogue,  and  not  the  gentleman  of 
property,  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  be  again  wonld  be  the  mere 
delegate  of  his  constituents.*' 

The  common  pretext  that  reform 
would  relieve  the  public  burdens,  his 
grace  met  with  an  eloquent  denial* 
**  Would  their  Reform  give  them  a 
cheap  government  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Look  to  France.  What  had 
it  done  there  ?    During  the  last  two 

Searsy  France  had  expended  fifty  mil- 
ons  sterling  beyond  the  amount  of 


her  steps.  Cbarles  X.  was  able  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  his  capital  with  a 
force  offrom  5000  to  10,000  men.  But 
since  the  Revolution  of  July  1830,  it 
had  required  60,000  men  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Paris.  What  was 
the  contrast  between  the  suppression 
of  the  riots  at  Bristol  and  Lyons? 
The  calamity  at  Bristol  was  put  an 
end  to,  the  moment  an  officer  at  the 
head  of  a  military  detachment  did  his 
duty  ;  while  it  required  40,000  of  the 
best  troops  of  France,  with  the  Mini- 
ster of  War  and  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  at  their  head,  to  quell  in  the 
same  time  the  disturbances  in  Lyons. 
If  their  lordships  would  consider  well 
the  consequences,  they  would  then 
see  whether  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
the  civil  government  as  hitherto,  un- 
der a  system  such  as  they  were  now 
required  to  form  and  sustain." 

At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  1 4th 
of  April,  the  second  reading  was  car- 
ried in  the  Lords  by  184  to  175— a 
majority  of  nine.  Ultimately,  after  a 
succession  of  struggles,  in  the  course 
of  which  Ministers  demanded  a  new 
creation  of  peers,  were  refused  by  the 
king,  and  resigned,  the  government 
was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but,  clogged 
with  the  condition  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  was  refused  by 
them.  The  Whig  Cabinet  resumed 
office,  and  the  Opposition  Lords  al- 
most wholly  retiring  from  the  debate, 
the  third  reading  was  carried  on  the 
4th  of  June  by  106  to  22.  Finally,  on 
the  7th  of  June  1832,  the  rojral  assent 
was  given  to  the  bill  by  commission,  the 
king  not  appearing,  though  his  pre- 
sence was  loudly  demanded  by  its  adhe- 
rents, as  a  test  of  the  popular  victory. 
A  new  era  was  now  to  begin.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  when  Parliament  opened 
on  the  29th  of  February,  (and  again 
hj  commission,)  the  national  eye  was 
directed  to  its  first  movements  with  an 
anxiety  unexampled  since  the  acces* 
sion  of  the  Hoose  of  Hanover.  The 
progress  of  the  bill  through  the  two 
Houses  had  given  time  for  removing 
a  part  of  its  yenom,*  but  the  whole* 
form  was  there, 


*  Sy  General  Ga»cojae'§  motion  in  the  preceding  ^etr,  thft  cMhi«tlb%  «C  tbft  dxty. 


12.]  7V«  Tt4xr$<if 

I  Volumlnouj  and  %m%U  %  tarpent  ftrm'd 

with  mortal  sting/* 

It  was  not  tliti  (.^Ktractiori  ofa  lingle 

^ftDgi  or  liic  c^ual  jibagrption  of  the 

l>obo»»  that  could  secure  the  nation 

ttst  the  original   enmity  itainped 

ilB  creatiuHi     The  country  ftlt 

the  </ld  questions  aod  old  nature 

of  tb©  tf reat  Parliamentary  partkn  had 

pas«cd  away,  and,  by  iDstinct  rather 

I  than   suggestion^  ihvuccforth   named 

'them  the  Destructives  and  the  Con- 

«er?»tiv^es. 

The  legislature  i&  the  great  in&tru- 
I  metit  of  the  constitution,  and  some 
'  conception  of  the  change  In  the  pro- 
duce of  the  machinery  may  be  formed 
from  the  change  in  the  machine* 

By  the  bill,  Engluud,  for  40  coun- 
ties, returned  144  members  j  for  185 
cities  and  boroughs,  227  members. 
The  number  of  registered  voters  in 
1832  being  for  the  former,  ^44,604  ; 
I  and,  for  the  latter,  274,G49.  Thus  tho 
cities  and  boroughs  had  b3  members 
more  than  Uie  counties,  or  nearly  a 
third  more  representatives,  for  nearly 
a  third  less  voters.  Total,  47 1  mem- 
bers for  619|213  voters* 

Wales,  for  12  counties,  returned  15 
members*  the  number  of  registered 
voters  in  1832  being  25,815  ;  for  14 
districts  of  boroughs  returned  14  mem- 
bers, the  number  of  voters  being 
11,309*  Total,  29  members,  and 
a7»124  voters* 

Scotland,  for  30  counties,  returned 
30  members,  the  number  of  registered 
voters  in  1632  being  33,114;  for  7G 
cities  and  boroughs  returned  23  mem< 
bers,  the  number  of  registered  voters 
being  31,332*  Total,  53  members, 
and  64,440  voters. 

Ireland,  for  32  cauniieR,  returned 
04  members,  the  number  of  registered 
voters  in  1B32  being  60,607  ;  for  34 
cities  and  boroughs  returned  41  mem- 
bers, the  number  of  registered  voters 
being  31,545*  Total,  105  members, 
and  192,152  voters. 

Thus  in  Great  Britaiu,  the  county 
juembers  are  but  18I»,  while  those  for 
the  toH  us  are  3G4 !  But  even  this  is  not 
all*  The  populatlun  of  Ihe  towns  is  ca* 
pable  of  being  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  political  ferment,  is  open  to  every 
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impuW  of  the  hour«  &nd  i«  qulcktjr 

tbn»wn  into  -a  ^ 7  tlx  form;  whiJo 

the  county   |  i«  lardy,   but 

little  conti^riK*.   ^  -     nnd  with 

the  labours  of  Ihr  ■<  nuturul 

and  quiet  emj^loy,  1  li""  •   •»* 

inclination  for  iti 

ci^m,  that  fosters^  I  ....- 

ty  or  the  tumult  of  the  Itle  of  towna, 

NVhiggism   bad   now   obtained   it» 
triumpii,  and  Lord  Grey  moved  in  the 
centre  of  the  pageant*     But  it  w^^s  ob- 
served even  then,  that  never  was  tho 
countenance  of  victory  so  pale.  Never 
was  there  a  march  to  tho  temple  of 
the  eonstUuiion  so  destitute  of  ull  those 
noble  forms  and  proud  representatives  , 
of  national  feeling,  which  once  mad©  J 
an  csgcuiial  part  of  the  triumphs  of  ' 
statesmanship.    The  peerage,  the  bar, 
the  church,    were    not    to    be    seen 
there;  and,  like  the  Eoman  funeral*'] 
mvi\  thought  more  of  tlte  Jtbscnt  lhaO.| 
of  all  that  moved  before  their  t-yef^f 
Ttiere  were  not  wanting  wild  and  fu- 
rious figures  to  fill  up  their  place,  and 
the  about  of  the  rabble  wns  loud  be- 
fore arjd  behind  the  car ;    hut,  from 
the  moment  when    the  valves  of  the 
temple  opened  before  it,  the  spirit  of 
the  triumph  vanished,  and  even  the 
multitude  scattered  away. 

Lord  Grey's  ministry  must  be  ra- 
pidly passed  over.  It  was  a  year 
and  a-half  of  abortions,  a  time  of  an* 
xiety  for  the  nation,  and  for  no  mail 
more  anxious  than  for  the  noble 
lord    himself*      Party,    in     '  t 

him  forward,  had  acted  ci  r 

its  own  purposes,  but  crueiiy  U>t  his 
fame  and  his  feelings.  His  poUlical 
warfare  was  legitimately  at  an  eud^  1 
and  he  ought  to  have  been  leA  at  hom« 
to  contemplate  his  sword  hung  up  in 
hts  halls,  and  fight  his  old  Foxite  bat- 
tles over  again  at  his  fireside*  Us€4 
as  a  link  to  connect  living  party  witti) 
the  past,  ho  was  important  to  I  heir 
purpoie)  but  with  the  completion  of 
that  purpose  his  fate  was  sealed.  Uu- 
quostionably  a  man  of  talents,  and 
those  talents  polished,  perhaps  invi- 
gorated, by  long  parliamentary  exer- 
cise, he  was  the  last  man  on  earth  for 
a  popular  leader.  Aristocrat  jc^rpr  in - 
Cf/>e,  he  was  to  feel  lite  whole  dt^eom- 


two  members  was  prevented,  much  to  the  lamentation  of  the  Cabinet ;  and,  by  th« 
perteverance  of  th«  MArquls  of  Chandos,  teoanta  paying  L.50  rent  u-^car  were 
allowed  to  haTe  the  same  franchise  which  bad  been  given  to  beggars  paying  3i.  0d* 
week  for  hovels  in  the  towns. 
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fort  of  democrat  par  profession.  Born 
with  a  conformation  of  political  spine 
which  made  every  bow  a  pang,  he  was 
to  go  through  an  hourly  course  of 

Srostration,  to  hold  out  a  shrinking 
and  to  the  unwashed  grasp,  and  to 
elaborate  smiles  for  all  mankind.^  If 
physiognomy,  personal  or  political, 
was  to  be  the  cTidence,  no  candidate 
since  the  days  of  Coriolanus,  would 
have  more  contemptuously  thanked 
the  crowd  for  "  their  voices — their 
most  sweet  voices  ;"  or  more  disdain- 
fully poured  out  the  deckmation  of 
the  Roman: — 

**  You  common  cry  of  ears!  whose  breath 

lhat« 
Ai  reek  o*  the  rotten  fens  ;  whose  loves 

I  prise 
As  the  dead  corses  of  anburied  men. 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  1  banish  you." 

But  he  had  another  grievance,  he 
found  his  politics  thrown  into  ridicule. 
For  the  fifty  years  of  his  public  life, 
he  had  employed  his  weary  skill  in 
carving  and  gilding  a  little  image  of 
Reform  ;  and  when  at  length  his  party 
was  driven  out,  and,  like  Yirgirs  hero, 
he  was  sent  to  look  for  a  new  Troy 
through  the  world,  he  bore  this  wreck 
of  his  fortunes,  his  little  household 
deity,  in  his  bosom. 

«  Sacra,  snosqne  tibi  commendat  Troja 

Penates, 
£t  manibus  vittas,   Vestamque  po- 

tentem." 

But,  on  his  at  last  finding  a  harbour, 
where  he  attempted  to  set  up  his  little 
image,  he  saw  it  utterly  scoffed  at. 
The  reform  which  had  amused  the  spe- 
culations of  the  past  age  was  a  totally 
different  shape  from  the  ill-fated  and 
rough- hewn  shape,  which  was  to  sup- 
plant his  toy.  Confessions  transpired 
even  through  the  cabinet  curtains, 
that  this  was  not  done  without  many 
a  writhe  of  the  unfortunate  premier. 
Murmurs  constantly  reached  the  pub- 
lic, with  the  intelligence,  "  that  his 
Lordship  had  been  induced  to  think, 
that  a  stronger  reform  than  his  original 
conception  would  be  beneficial.  And, 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  vexation  more  vexatious,  it 
was  added,  that  the  hand  which  un- 
seated the  little  Foxite  ornament  of  his 
mantelpiece ;  and  even  the  heel  which 
trampled  it  to  fragments,  were  those 
of  Lord  Durham.  His  name  from 
tAsi  jBooMiU  eerttdidj  Mupeneded  that 
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of  his  noble  father-in-law,  and  all  the 
honours  of  Reform  were  his  own. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  narrative 
of  Reform,  because  there  lies  the  pro* 
minent  and  the  continued  evil  of  the 
State.  By  introducing  **  physical 
force'*  as  an  element,  it  has  esseniialfy 
altered  the  constitution.  It  was 
wholly  different  from  the  illustrious 
Pltt*s  honest  proposal,  of  transferring 
the  franchise  from  forty  decaying 
villages  to  thriving  towns;  or  from 
Fox^s  theory  of  rebuilding  the  repre- 
sentation solely  within  the  limits 
where  it  had  fallen  in ;  a  theory  which 
he  contemptuously  threw  behind  him 
on  his  ascent  to  power,  and  which 
never  figured  but  on  the  fiag  of  a 
Westminster  election.  But  the  Dur- 
ham Reform  introduced  the  populace. 
There  b  no  maxim  which  ought  to 
be  more  deeply  engraven  on  the  mind 
of  legislators,  than  that  property  can 
be  the  only  safe  trustee  for  property. 
In  a  free  countrv,  laws  made  by  beg- 
gars will  be  only  licensed  larcenies, 
if  the  Reformers  had  been  in  earnest 
in  their  promises  of  national  security, 
they  would  have  raised  the  franchise 
in  every  instance,  instead  of  lowering 
it  until  the  vanishing  point  is  almost 
capable  of  being  already  marked  on 
the  scale. 

The  mischief  has  been  fortunately 
checked  by  the  accession  of  a  power- 
ful and  decided  cabinet,  in  place  of  a 
trifiing  and  fluctuating  one.  But  the 
substantial  evil  lies  before  us  still,  un- 
diminished by  a  single  grain,  and 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  first  cabinet 
of  charlatans  who  shall  be  content  to 
live  by  a  traffic  in  public  poison. 
How  long  can  the  empire  reckon  on 
the  existence  of  the  most  powerful 
and  protecting  cabinet?  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  now  eighty  years,  the  ave- 
rage existence  of  adminbtrations  has 
been  scarcely  more  than  three  years 
and  a  half.  Reformers  laugh  ai  their 
own  theories ;  they  are  by  far  too 
substantial  for  the  true  cravings  of 
factioa.  They  do  not  flock  in  from 
the  higliways  and  hedges  to  feed  upon 
air;  the  imaginary  banquets  of  a  Plato 
or  a  More,  a  Hobbes  or  a  Harring- 
ton, have  no  charms  for  them.  Men 
of  rank,  unconscious  of  their  own 
hazards,  or  men  of  speculation,  in- 
volved in  the  fogs  of  their  own  meta- 
physics, may  talk  Reform  ;  but  the 
true  actors,  the  '*  practical  men,"  the 
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7W   fcarji  of  thr   Whigt, 


^  opcraltvw**  in  the  work  of  change, 
would  he  i!i*.'  fin^t  to  drupiie  th«»He 
mood  J  and    tmnijtliT 

them  i^3  unt  of  natioiml 

pillftge.  Evet*  tli«  He  form  Bill  h 
aJres'ij  deserted  by  the  Keformerji. 
It  has  been  found  too  pedunlicr  too 
fonnHli  tf>n  tnrdj*  ftirthem.  Itb  now 
left  in  ?  if  the  Conscrrnlivei ; 

atid  l!r  ,  the  rmlL*  register  of 

tliat  Ijurnta  aiiU  Uwlcss  marrh^n  of 
llie  democrat  atid  tbe  dupr,  wliich 
tbreateos  lio  de»pera.te  a  progeny  ;  or 
rather  there  it  lies,  the  niiUTicholy 
evidetice  to  our  posterity  of  the  riish- 
tJcss  of  their  fathers;  the  sullen  puge, 
ill  which  whiitcver  aecunitig  Spirit  it 
is  that  r«»cord8  the  f^ill  of  tmtior»s  may 
yti  write  with  a  yen  gf  fire  the  fate 
of  a  f  nicidal  people. 

The  cahinet  soon  found  that  it  had 
entered  upon  no  sine<:ure.  The  Re» 
form  tutnolti  in  England  had  ^icqntred 
a  regularity,  which  wa»  mote  formi' 
dable  than  their  carnal  violences.  But 
in  Ireland^  the8e  tumuU^hnd  begun  to 
combine  the  fury  of  popular  outbreak 
with  profound  and  general  conspiracy* 
On  the  15th  of  February,  the  Minis- 
try were  compelled,  by  the  public 
danger,  to  bring  in  the  metnorable 
Coercion  Bill.  But  we  must  give  a 
few  sentences  from  Lord  Grey's  very 
able,  and  very  true  speech,  un  lAving 
Ms  Bill  on  the  table  of  the  Lord«.'t — 
'*  Nt'ither /;«*/  experience,'*  laid  his 
lordshipt  "  nor  the  present  aspect  of 
affairf,  furnish  any  well-grounded  ex- 
pectation»  that  a  mere  redrt^s  ofgritP' 

ancts  will  restore  peace  to  Ireland, 

«  •  •  « 

**  No  one  baa  been  more  sanguine 
than  myself  In  hoping  that  cmancipa^ 
tioD  would  have  purchased  trAuquiU 
lity>  and  that  Parliameut  would  have 
been  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  of 
further  amelioration^  undiifturbed  by 
|>opular  violence.  But  1  have  been 
grievously  diiQppointrd,'^ 

After  this  open  confossion  of  the 
futility  of  all  his  theories  of  regenera- 
tion,  he  turned,  with  equal  truth,  to 
^ire  the  fruits  of  hi«  tardy  knowh'dge 

i  the  description  of  the  Iri&h  reform 

rt; — 

••  Such  a  patiso  (a  pause  of  quiet  for 
Ibe  operation  of  Parliatnent)  did  not 
suit  I  he  promoters  of  'agitation;* 
the  sweets  of  power  h:id  been  tasted 
by  the  pfTpuhr  /eadtrs  i  tlie  iilow  work 
efrtflretut  did  not  answer  their  wtabea 
9t  their  purpos€9*   From  that  moment 


(iijitritiim  W(i$  rtntn  ^r/,  :itjd  the  atate 
of  Ireland  now  w  :  rli.ipi  worMt 
than  at  Auy 

Vim^  not  ,  If  tt  were 

spoken  hy  some  huiil 
pojtitinn,  indignant  at  a  ' 

of  Whig  absurdities,  %i   io 

expoi^c   ministerial    i^ .  nnd 

doing  the  most  urgent  Juij 
man,  by  exposing  the  \\v- ^  Ijl 

were  doing  the  work  »  r  am, 

under  the  Oiask  of  p  Yci 

this  was  the  language  of  i\  nuniKtrr,  \ 
leader  of  party i  who  Had  for  «earlj( 
6lly  years  bceu  foreino?l  in  the  oufc* 
cry  for  Reform  ;  who  for  t went)  •five 

had  prouour>ced  "  Ettt--    • *'mi**  to 

he  lite   i*imple  act,  b*  h  thd 

dh; cords  of  Ireland  ifro,,,,.  .,  iUfhed 
as  by  a  spell ;  "  Redrt*j*«  *»f  griev- 
ances,"  thf  motto  t>n  the  banner,  wlncb 
had  only  to  he  display td  in  Ireland^ 
to  sec  all  tumult  fling  away  its  arms| 
'*  Privilegei"  the  panacea  which  wm 
to  cure  all  th*'  rniikliug  pa»»ioo6  of 
popular  aui^  is  was  evidence 

wrung  from  ui }    It  waa  teati* 

mony  on  the  r^ck  ;  yet  it  was  true. 

Hit?  we  moMf  give  a  h«^«d  or  two 
crii 

&'  'P 

agiiiii^l  lUtil  :— 

*'  A  syvtont  is  on  foot,*'  aaid  bb 
lordship,  "  which  proceeds  openly  uo- 
d4T  an  orgHuizHtlon,  and  is  directed 
eicpresvly  to  objects  which  muiit  dis- 
stroy  the  peace  of  the  community,  and 
threaten  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
empire.  CombiualionR  fornied  in  defi- 
ance of  the  hiW  ;  th"  .  vi,i.  ,,.  *  nf 
armed  bodies*  which  \s 

of  property,  inflict  dt  ,      ^      ry 

of  terror  or  vengeance,  and  rentier  the 
law  nugatory,  by  deterring  prosecu- 
tors and  witueasea,  and  intimidattnf 
jurors/' 

Are  we  reading  a  description  of 
Tartary  or  of  Ireland  ;  of  the  tribes 
of  the  howling  wilderness*  or  of  ft 
country  profcsj^ing  the  prufoundeat 
homage  for  the  most  cercmonioua 
shape  of  Christianity,  relieved  from 
the  lost  imaginary  re9tnct5onB»  and 
panegyrized  by  Whiggiam  as  lh«»  ev 
pecial  model-pchool  of  its  new  art  of 
•*  conciUating**  nations  into  political 
Tirtue  ? 

The  remedios  proposed  were,  mar- 
tial  law,  the  proclamation  of  districta, 
the  prohibition  of  being  out  of  doors 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  prohibition 
of  meeting  in  Urge  assemblagef .  Thia 


I  en  Hears  oj  me  Hhti^s* 


"was  the  law  of  the  eleventh  century 
brought  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
nioeleeoth — the  law  of  William  of 
Normandy — the  law  of  All  Pusha 
among  the  mountain  robbers  of  Al- 
bania. Yet  iill  this  was  necessary — 
every  link  of  this  fetter  was  necessary 
— to  hind  doifu  violences  which  no  law 
could  tame. 

The  ojinister  concluded  his  state- 
taeni,  by  enumerating  the  public  of- 
fences of  Irish  agiidtion  during  a 
twelvemonth  : — 

**  They  actually  amount  to  upwards 
of  0000  !  There  is,"  said  he^  "  a  sys- 
tem of  demoralization,  such  as  never 
before  existed  in  a  country  calling 
itselfcivilizcd." 

What  would  his  lordship  have  said 
to  the  profirrcss  of  the  system  in  after 
years?  The  return  for  1838  was 
*24,000,  and  in  183D  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  that  crime 
had  increased  but  one  thousand  more ! 
%he  Lords  were  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  that,  on  the 
22dr  the  biii  was  read  the  third  time 
without  having  given  rise  to  a  situflc 
dm*  ion  / 

On  the  *27th  of  February,  it  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  by  Lord  Al- 
thorpet  and,  though  strongly  resisted 
At  the  tir^t  reading,  was  earned^  afVer  a 
six  nights*  debate,  by  345  to  80  i  the 
Conservatives  having  joined  in  the 
tn!nistort<\1  measure  from  a  sense  of  its 
imporiADce  to  the  eoimtry. 

But  from  this  night  the  cabinet 
was  on  the  wane*  The  cabinet  had 
shown  th;it  it  was  not  totally  submis. 
fiivo,  and  the  order  was  issued  for  its 
cashiering*  Whiggism  is  by  its  na- 
ture a  neutral  existence.  Its  chief 
principle  is  place^  and  its  chief  means 
for  place,  flexibility.  The  more  or 
less  tlexlble  the  Whig  is,  the  more  or 
lcs9  he  is  Whig.  Like  the  Lord 
Major's  footman,  the  question  with 
him  is  not  of  the  master,  but  of  the 
wages— not  of  the  change  of  iirery, 
but  the  comforts  of  the  servants*  hall. 
But  submission  is  essentially  ricpiired^ 
The  ludicrous  epithet  of  "squec/able" 
applied  to  the  late  Cabinet^  has  be- 
longed  to  aJl  Whiggbm  from  the 
days  of  Fox.  Like  the  camel,  it 
must  be  not  only  ready  to  bear  what- 
mrer  burden  its  feeder  may  be  pleased 
to  lay  upon  it ;  bttt  the  perfection  of 
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its  training  is  estimated,  like  the  ca* 
meVs,  by  its  readiness  in  kneeling  to 
receive  it.  The  slight  attempt  of  the 
cabinet  to  have  a  witl  of  its  own 
With  respect  to  Ireland^  was  regarded 
as  punishable  only  with  extinction. 
W^higgism  is  a  slave,  and,  like  a  i 
slave,  a  murmur  from  its  lips  was 
rebellion  I  It  was  to  be  respited  but 
for  a  moment;  a  prompt  demand  was 
made  upon  it  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland.  But 
for  an  act  of  this  daring,  the  cabinet 
were  not  sufficiently  prepared.  They 
had  not  acquired  the  full  know* 
ledge  of  the  revolutionary  science.  A 
church  bill  was  introduced,  relieving 
some  of  those  ditHcuIties  which  bad 
grown  np  by  the  passing  of  years,  but 
abstaining  from  the  church  property. 
It  was  flung  at  the  heads  of  the  mini- 
sters. Another  and  a  more  stringent 
demand  was  made,  on  the  27  th  of 
May  1834  a  A  resolution  was  moved 
in  the  Commons,  declaring  the  *' jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  immediately  de* 
priving  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  a 
part  of  her  temporalities.**  In  tho 
midst  of  the  debate.  Lord  Althorpe 
rose,  and  begged  a  postponement,  in 
consequence  of  circumstances  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  only  since 
he  had  entered  the  House,  On  this 
the  House  adjourned.  The  circum- 
stARoes  were,  ^that  Mr  Stanley,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  Sir  James 
Graham*  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  resigned.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Postmaster- General,  and  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  Privy- Seal. 

The  cabinet  had  received  its  death* 
blow.  The  question  had  been  on  the 
church  temporahties.  It  shrank  from 
confiscation,  but  a  middle  measure 
had  been  proposed.  It  shrank  from 
the  middle  measure,  and,  after  linger- 
ing for  a  few  months,  on  the  0th  of  ' 
July  Lord  Althorpe  rose  In  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  that 
he  had  resigned ;  and  on  the  ^^me 
evenings  Lord  Grey,  in  the  Lords, 
made  a  similar  declaration  for  him. 
self,  in  a  Umg  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  his  admiotstralion.  On  the 
17th,  Lord  Melboun*©  appeared  in 
the  House  as  -  '^  .nd  a  new  and 
still  darkvr  |  :vn.      But  wa 

must  tiow  brvii-v  ^m.  iJt  a  time* 
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be  taken  unprepared^  and  the  inno- 
cent suffer  as  the  guilty.  The 
"  Times/*  which  has  already  distin- 
guished itself  so  advantageously  bv 
its  resistance  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
has,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  fought 
a  second  fight  of  the  same  nature,  ftnd 
fought  it,  we  are  glad  to  say,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  British  justice,  successfully. 
The  action  was  brought  by  one  Pi- 
sani,  a  Greek  dragoman,  or  official 
interpreter  to  the  British  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  for  the  publication  of 
two  letters  containing  general  cen- 
sures on  the  employmeut  of  drago- 
mans, in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nexion with  foreign  powers  through 
their  relatives ;  which  censures  this 
dragoman  thought  proper  to  take 
as  a  reflection  on  himself,  and  there- 
upon brought  his  action.  The  case 
is  important,  not  for  the  trifling  per- 
sonage concerued,  but  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  absurd  system  employed  by 
our  Turkish  diplomacy,  and  for  the 
not  less  striking  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  our  libel  law.  For  the 
first  point,  we  give  a  fragment  of  the 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  nephew, 

*'  Count  Alexander  Pisani  was  then 
called  and  examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  TaU 
fourd. — I  am  the  plaintifTs  nephew.  I 
am  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at 
Constantinople.  I  am  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives there.  There  is  a  class  of  persons 
employed  by  the  British  embassy  called 
dragomans.  There  were  five  dragomans 
attached  to  the  British  embassy  in  1837. 
It  is  their  duty  to  interpret  between  the 
British  embassy  and  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities. It  is  also  their  duty  to  convey 
communications  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
That  is  an  office  of  responsibility  and 
trust.  There  was  in  1637  one  interpret- 
er who  filled  the  office  of  chief  dragoman. 
Frederick  Pisani^  the  plaintiflT,  who  is  my 
uncle,  was  the  acting  chief  dragoman  in 
1837.  Ho  had  filled  that  character  from 
1634.    He  holds  that  office  now." 

But  then  came  the  cross- examina- 
Uon  by  Sir  W.  Follett,  which  was 
rather  more  elucidatory. 

•*  I  derive  the  title  of  Count  from  luly. 
I  derived  it  on  the  death  of  a  relation, 
and  it  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope. 
I  am  an  Italian  by  descent.  I  was  born 
at  Constantinople,  at  Pera.  All  the  Franks 
(that  is,  the  Europeans)  live  at  Pera. 
I  think  that  Frederick  Pisani,  the  plain- 
tiff, was  born  there.  He  is  of  luliau  de- 
saeni,  hat  he  is  not  a  Connt.  There  is 
aaoiber  PiMtmi  employed  by  the  fiusslaa 
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embasiiy.  He  u  a  brotlter  of  the  present 
2>laintiff.  There  are  some  others  of  my 
relations  in  the  service  of  Russia.  TJiere 
is  a  branch  of  the  family  in  the  Russian 
service.  A  great  many  of  the  name  live 
in  Russia.  One  of  them  was  lately  in  the 
Russian  service  at  Constantinople.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  had  any  land  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  his  services.  His  name  is  Nicholas 
Pisani.  I  am  a  nephew  of  the  person  em  - 
ployed  as  dragoman  by  tJte  Rvs^ian  em- 
bassy. I  have  some  remote  relations,  second 
and  third  cousins,  who  are  attached  to  the 
Russian  embassy.  I  have  no  first  cousin 
attached  to  it.  In  1837  there  was  a  per- 
son who  had  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Russian  em- 
bassy. His  name  was  Paul  Pisani.  He 
was  my  second  cousin,  1  know  M.  Ed- 
enno  Pisani.  He  was  attached  to  the 
British  embassy.  He  is  my  brother.  The 
usual  course  is  to  transact  all  official  bu- 
siness through  dragomans.  The  drago- 
mans translate  the  English  letteis  from  the 
embassy  into  Turkish,  aud  also  the  Tark- 
ish  letters  received  from  the  Porte  into 
English." 

Here  was  Russia  all  over ! — and  we 
are  to  remember^  besides^  that  a  Rus- 
sian connexion  is  not  like  an  English 
one.  The  Czar  gives  titles  and  es- 
tates to  his  dragomans,  the  brothers 
of  bis  dragomandy  and  the  cousins  of 
his  dragomans.  He  has  all  the  secu- 
rity for  their  doing  his  work  that  can 
be  had  by  hope  and  by  possession. 
But  he  has  the  still  stronger  secnrity 
that  can  be  given  by  fear.  If  a  Rus- 
sian dragoman  grows  slippery,  he  is 
visited  by  the  confiscation  of  his  es- 
tate, the  extinction  of  his  titles,  and 
if  he  can  be  caught  within  the  Russian 
dominions,  he  is  also  visited  by  a  pair 
of  Cossacks,  who  throw  him  into  a 
sledge,  and  drive  him  five  thousand 
miles  a-head  towards  the  Arctic  circle. 
Now,  taking  the  average  of  human 
natnre,  the  odds  of  honesty  are  en- 
tirely  in  favour  of  the  Russian  system ; 
and  though  the  present  British  dra- 
goman may  be  a  saint  or  a  hermit,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all 
his  successors  will  he  able  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  diflference  between 
the  bare  salary  of  an  English  office, 
and  the  titles  and  estates  of  Russia. 
The  diflference  of  penalty  is  some- 
thing too— the  British  servant,  at  the 
worst,  only  losing  his  petty  place,  the 
Russian  servant  going  to  catch  wolves 
and  drink  snow-water  in  Siberia. 
Thu8>  wilbottt  at  all  impeaching  the 


us 

hK  MMd  End 
gUihuiiJu  iuimictiHi  in  the  Itof  u 
(or  lilt*  {iurpcMey  liafo  betn  •oiplojred 
in  tb«ir  rt^oui. 

Ttie  dfngommii  wia  ilef««te4  in  the  1 

{rr«««Dt  ttatuoos  }  ii  bciog  «bo  wn  Uint  | 
m  honour  mt^  Bom^wimt  tua  M>ti»i*] 

b^jforo  ho  wai  hurt.  iJut  Kurvly  an 
attack  of  diU  luoU,  which  it  caAti  «ci 
inucb  U)  dcftftidf  ought  la  Ui  puuiib* 
Me* 


cT^dk  ofthfi  exiittDg  official*  It  might    iuiniaArU/  iUspeiiiecl 

teem  fnir  enough  to  ibiok,  thjit  our 

v&y  of  doing  bnsioeM  Wii&  uol«xitctljr 

the  best  to  eoiure  »ecri«ey  in  futuro 

ages,  especially  wbora  Briti^  diplo- 

maoj  mMy  hupDen  to  b«  not  on  the  be»t 

tensB   with   Riusia.     On  the  whole 

vi«fir  of  the  case,  it  wetxi%  perfectly 

aAtoDiahini^i  that  so  clumsy  a  contri* 

vaticc  oa  the  employment  of  Greeks 

»hoiild  bive  been  tok*raled  for  above 

tho  Itrst  hjilf-huur,  and  that  the  whg!e 

dfttifoitian  race  should  not  bttvt  been 
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The  ejtlai<»ace  of  the  United  St^tta 
would  be  of  tue,  if  it  wore  only  lo 
mftlttf  ihtt  worJd  «ick  of  lU^pubhcAil- 
itin.  Thofo  never  wan  a  more  shock- 
ing ovidenue  of  the  abiurdity  of  eJL> 
peetiag  a  rabble  to  bo  rationalt  hon- 
est. Of  moderate  ;  or  tho  goTernment 
chottou  by  ttiat  rabble,  to  be  any  thing 
but  their  tooU.  But  if  tlu^y  kept 
their  follies  to  themselves^  Uiey  might 
be  fiudered  to  call  nanieis,  waste  tlieir 
live*  in  election  squabbles*  exhauat 
the  public  resources  in  worthless  spo* 
oulaiion^  and  swallow  gin  and  bad  po» 
Jitics  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Btit 
the  evil  of  republics  never  keeps  it- 

"  ""*'  within  native  bounds.  It  i*  ai- 
rs boiling  over  on  its  neighbours. 
leld  of  thistlea  is  not  niort»  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  honest  farmer,  who  sees 
their  seeds  floating  over  bis  fence  at 
emer/  gust,  and  preparing^  vexation 
far  bis  harvest  hour  by  hour. 

America  is  now  a  laud  of  Sympa- 

t  tbiF— — ''-I'l'-  -i-ri-.?  A  nest  of 
cut  Oan^a«     All 

^..  1  ....,;    :  x    ii   at  tb©  other 

ot  the  5t  Lawrence*     A  horde 
iiltiaus  starts  up  in  Ireland^  roar* 
in^   for   the   Ret^cal  of   tlte    Union, 

^bieh  every  man  of  cororaon  sense 
know  to  be  only  preliminary  to 
sepa^raliou   of   the   empire,   and 

^  SOtiMs  of  unpuriillclcd  bloodshed  and 
inisenri  if  not  the  signal  for  an  uni- 
vensif  war,  America  instantly  ex- 
hibits her  Syinpatbi«ers»  Wo  are  at 
peaco  with  her,  wo  have  offored  no 
prov(»caii(^U|  she  is  buutid  to  itit  by 
stilvdintrealtes; — butw;  '  <  Uoso 

tilings  to  a  **  free  antl  ei  v'^"* 

pic?  *     All  lh»'»e  u-    ' 
orators  puur  out,  i 
the  most  furious  <ittt;n 
our  country*  But  does  l 


0Ter  bttrf^^raj  do«f  Am  «fir  . 

ggy,i. ..  fk  ....  ,.:  1^.  ..^.^  ^^j  my  of  ll«r1 

piii  aut    lo    thei#f 

brr  '»' 

th. 

of  L .         .  ,     .        . k 

govern racnt  is  always  a  gi 

o\  loole,  and  the  goverunitnt  i-  o 

mlachief  to  take  its  way. 

Now  for  a  oase  In  point*  On  the 
suppression  of  the  hU\\  rebellion  in 
171^8,  the  ministry  suliered  a  cuuiiider- 
able  portion  of  I  lie  rebels  to  retain  . 
their  lives,  on  conditiuu  of  leaving  tbo 
country.  If  tho^  men  had  been  the 
subjects  of  any  other  kiugdom  of 
Europe,  they  would  have  been  shot 
wiibiii  tweuty.fuur  hours.  But  Bri- 
tish lenity  prevailed,  and  they  wero 
suffered  to  go  to  America,  The  se- 
quel has  shown  that  British  lenity  was 
a  fool ;  for  those  men  have  been  the 
bitterci^t  dedaimurs,  ever  since,  agtiinst 
the  couulry  which  ought  to  have  sent 
I  hem  to  the  grave. 

The  time  which  has  elapst'd  since 
the  robellian,  has  parUally  obliterated 
the  memory  of  its  horrors.  But  it 
cost  the  lives  of  ten  ihouBaud  men, 
the  devastation  of  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  Haest  couuties  of  Ireland^  the  lives 
of  some  men  of  high  rank  and  merltt « 
and  a  scene  of  the  most  wide*>pread* 
ing  bankruptcy,  poverty,  and  wretch- 
cdnesjs,  for  years.  The  crime  of  the 
perpetrators  of  ihb  havoc  wus  a  heavy 
one,  and  ought  to  have  received  such 
feeble  atonement  m  could  be  found  mi 
the  lorfiMture  of  their  abject  and  mts*"^ 
chievous  lives- 

IF  the  character  of  the   rebellion 

could  Lk?  tni^do  darker  by  its  objectSf 

the  palpitble  object  was  the  estattiisb* 

T   .  "      republic  founded  on  the  ' 

The  French* 
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The  French  populace  had  covered 
themseWes  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
hlood  off  not  merely  the  nohles^  but 
the  merchants^  the  manufacturers^ 
and  the  landed  gentry.  Property  was 
the  real  revolutionary  crime ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  all  semblance  of  reli- 
gion, pure  or  impure,  formed  one  of 
the  chief  chapters  in  the  new  code  of 
freedom.  The  priesthood  were  shot, 
drowned,  and  banished.  It  was  with 
this  model  before  them  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  insurrection  proposed  to 
establbh  a  republic ;  and>  to  make  the 
resemblance  more  certain,  proposed  to 
establish  it  by  French  troops— then 
the  notorious  robbers  of  Europe. 
They  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  government  of  France,  and  a  fleet 
.  and  army  were  sent  to  Ireland — the 
most  powerful  expedition  which  France 
had  equipped  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  commanded  by  Hoche,  then  the 
most  distinguished  ofiicer  of  France. 
The  hand  of  Providence  alone  saved 
Ireland  from  being  a  field  of  slaughter. 
A  tempest  scattered  the  fleet,  render- 
ed this  great  expedition  abortive, 
and  left  Irish  rebellion  to  expose  its 
unassisted  weakness,  and  perish  alone. 
But  the  projectors  of  that  bloody  and 
miserable  scene  must  not  be  suffered 
to  carry  away  with  them  even  the  fri- 
volous  honour  of  a  love  for  either  the 
new  liberty  of  France,  or  the  old  reli- 
gion of  Ireland.  They  were  chiefly 
Qien  struggling  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  professions,  unemployed  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  hopeless  barris- 
ters, and  one  or  two  half- pay  officer^ — 
the  common  race  of  idlers  who  re- 
venge their  own  folly  by  discontent 
with  society,  and,  sick  of  the  settled 
order  of  things,  are  willing  to  traffic 
in  blood  for  a  change.  Nor  have  they 
a  higher  claim  even  to  that  sole  re- 
deeming quality  of  the  ruffian,  the 
fearless  exposure  of  themselves  to 
hazard.  Not  one  of  them  ventured 
himself  in  the  field :  not  one  of  them 
died  the  death  of  the  soldier.  Their 
weapon  was  the  libel,  they  left  the 
sword  to  the  unfortunate  peasants; 
they  lurked  in  closets  and  caverns 
when  their  unhappy  dupes  were 
marching  and  fighting ;  and  thus  des- 
titute of  even  the  most  vulgar  virtue 
of  the  Irish,  the  few  of  them  who 
died,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man. A  more  guilty  conspiracy, 
batched  bjr  a    more    cootemptible 
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cabal,  never  disgraced  even  the  dis- 
graceful annals  of  public  tumult. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  field,  those  miscreants  were 
hunted  out,  dragged  from  their  holes 
and  comers,  and,  like  caged  rats,  ex- 
ported to  run  loose  through  America. 

If  the  chapter  of  their  baseness 
could  receive  an  additional  line,  it 
would  be  added  by  their  conduct  ever 
since  they  were  suffered  to  arrive  in 
that  couutry.  With  men  of  any  con- 
ception of  honour  it  must  have  been 
felt,  that  lives  thus  forfeited,  and  thus 
forgiven,  were  pledged  to  avoid  all 
further  insult  to  England ;  that  they 
had  been  liberated  on  their  parole ; 
that  if  they  had  not  the  honesty  to  be 
grateful  for  their  existence,  they  should 
nave  the  honour  to  abjure  all  hostility. 
But  the  case  has  been  quite  the  con- 
trary. There  never  has  been  an  oc- 
casion on  which  they  could  embitter 
the  American  populace  against  Eng- 
land, which  they  have  not  grasped  at. 
There  never  has  been  a  paltry  differ- 
ence which  they  have  not  laboured  to 
exaggerate  into  a  national  quarrel. 
The  paragraph  of  a  party  newspaper 
is  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  them ;  and 
the  hoary  rebels  of  *98,  decrepit  with 
the  lapse  of  fifly  years,  hobble  up 
from  all  quarters  to  the  place  of  rab- 
ble-gathering, drivel  out  their  senile 
treason,  and,  on  the  y&tge  of  that 
grave  into  which  nature  is  dropping 
them,  and  into  which  they  should 
have  been  flung  byjusticehalf  a  cen- 
tury ago,  blow  their  last  feeble  breath 
to  rdse  the  popular  flame  against  the 
country  to  which  they  owe  their  lives. 

But  though  those  men  can  be  only 
objects  of  contempt,  the  conduct  of 
the  American  functionaries  becomes 
a  matter  of  more  serious  animadver- 
sion. Mr  McDonnell's  ^ery  intelli- 
gent pamphlet  on  the  subject  supplies 
us  with  exact  documental  information 
on  the  proceedings  which  for  some 
time  past  have  taken  place  in  America 
for  the  propagation  of  the  <^  Repeal  ** 
cry  in  Ireland.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  subscribed,  for  a 
purpose  which  would  inevitably  con- 
clude, if  it  succeeded,  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  British  empire,  and,  if  it 
did  not  succeed  beyond  producing  a 
conflict  of  the  sword,  must  cover  Ire- 
land with  blood. 

Of  all  political  acts  of  atrocity  or 
insanity,  there  is  not  one  whose  con- 
sequences lie  more  palpably  before  the 
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eye.  If  the  Union  were  repealed, 
there  must  be  an  Irish  parliament ; 
of  that  parliament,  the  late  changes 
of  the  franchise  would  make  three- 
fourths  Roman  Catholic.  We  should 
then  see  Romiah  bishops  seated  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  Romish  agita- 
tors masters  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. What  hope  could  there  be  fur 
Protestant  religion,  Protestant  rights, 
Protestant  property,    or    Protestant 

Erotection  ?  If  the  English  legislature 
as  been  forced  to  a  desperate  struggle 
to  save  them  from  a  small  faction 
here,  what  must  be  tlieir  ruin  with 
a  perpetual  and  bigoted  majority, 
totally  and  furiously  ranged  against 
them?  It  would  be  impossible  for 
Protestantism  to  sustain  itself.  It 
must  either  fly  the  country,  or  be 
crushed  on  the  spot.  But  this  result 
could  not  remain  unregarded  by  Eog- 
land,  and  the  consequence  mu&t  be 
civil  war.  How  long  would  Popish 
Europe  remain  neuter?  How  long 
would  France  look  quietly  on,  while 
the  chance  was  offered  of  cramping  or 
mutilating  this  country  ?  Then  there 
must  be  war— certainly  extensive,  per- 
haps universal ;  and  for  what  ?  To 
place  a  Popish  faction  in  Irish  power, 
to  give  sinecures  to  a  few  brawlers, 
and  to  restore  the  sullen  sovereignty 
of  the  Popedom,  over  a  country  that 
has  illustriously  defied  his  kingdom  of 
darkness  for  three  centuries. 

But,  passing  over  the  brawlers, 
what  is  the  language  of  the  function- 
aries ?  The  following  extract  is  from 
the  public  letter  of  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  States,  and  is  decisive  of 
that  utter  obliquity  of  understanding 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  whole 
feeling  of  republicanbm. 

'*  As  I  read  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  does  not  require  citisens 
to  withhold  their  gympathies  from  any 
other  people  struggling  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  or  to  regain  civil  liberty.  Our 
sympathies  have  been  heretofore  fully  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  Frenrh,  Greek, 
South  American,  Polish,  Texan,  and 
Canadian  patriots ;  and  1  am  not  aware 
of  any  reason  why  we  should  luppress 
similar  sympathies  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, unless  it  be  that  they  freely  yielded 
to  us  not  only  sympathy,  but  generous  aid, 
io  our  contest  for  independence'  Cherish- 
ing such  lentioK^nts,  1  have  never  been  of 
that  numlter  of  Americans  who  believed 
that  Ireland  was  justly  or  necessarily  de* 
prived  of  that  which  is  the  life  of  nation- 
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ality  or  of  libeity — a  representative  legis- 
lature. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot  to  See  for  myself 
the  deep  misfortunes  Ireland  suffers  fVom 
her  legislative  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain ;  and  my  indignation  ogainst  op- 
pression never  rose  higher  than  when  I 
found  her  Parliament  halls  in  College 
Green  converted  into  a  banking-house, 
and  the  places  of  her  orators  and  states- 
men filled  with  money-changers.  I  have 
never  seen  patriotism  or  genius  more 
deserving  of  honour  than  in  the  character 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  seems  to  have 
been  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  nationality  of  Ireland. 

"  Although,  personally,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  publish  these  sentiments 
at  any  time,  and  on  any  suitable  occasion, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  delay  this  let- 
ter until  it  should  be  too  late  to  reach  its 
destioation  before  the  close  of  the  election 
which  is  now  in  progress.  A  different 
course  would  have,  perhaps,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  misapprehensions  injurious  to  the 
great  objects  for  which  the  associations 
have  been  formed.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
with  respect  and  esteem,  your  friend  and 
fellow  citisen, 

*'  William  H.  Skward." 

In  this  letter,  this  flippant  personage 
first  has  the  absurdity  to  assimilate  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  the  Eng- 
lish government,  to  that  of  countries 
notoriously  either  the  prey  of  parties 
equally  illegitimate,  and  actually 
slaughtering  each  other,  or  countries 
living  actually  under  the  sternest  des- 
potism. Is  Irelaud  in  the  condition 
of  Greece  under  the  Turk,  of  Poland 
under  the  Russian,  or  of  Mexico  om- 
dcr  the  Spaniard  ?  But  Ireland  has 
no  liberty  of  speech.  On  that  point 
Mr  0*CoDnell  may  be  appealed  to.  ' 
She  has  no  protection  of  law.  Cer- 
tainly not  much  for  the  Protestant 
clergyman,  whose  house  is  burned  in 
place  of  paying  him  bis  tithes,  or  tho 
landlord,  whose  rent  is  discharged  by 
a  bullet  through  his  brains.  But 
Ireland  has  no  parliament.  Her 
rabble  were,  to  the  full,  as  complain- 
ing when  she  had  one.  She  had  a 
rebellion  when  she  had  a  parliament ; 
and  she  has  at  this  hour  not  merely  a 
large  representation  in  the  general 
senate  of  the  empire,  but  a  Romish 
representation,  which  she  bad  not 
when  her  parliament  sat  in  Dublin. 
But  must  locality  be  a  grievance  jus- 
tifying rebellion?  Why  does  not 
Scotland  rebel,  and  point  to  the  ruin 
of  Ed\ub\iT^Vi  u^^  >^^  \^mv\iS^  ^\ 
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h^r  fmrlUmmt  ?  The  Amrriean 
talkn  iionscfDBc,  and  tbero  i»  an  end  of 
tlio  mailor*     Hut  AS  to  hi»  fijnip«thlx- 

_|p(f,  to  wbM  <*xtcnt  did  the  <iymj»«thy 
hii  pi«npl0  ^0  for  Grt'cc©,  or  Po- 
iiTidi  or  SpaiiiHh  America?  Il  never 
roKt  him  moro  than  a  harang:iie.  It 
iirvor  extructi'd  from  Jonathiiu  a  nlx- 
ju»neo,  Canadftt  Indcm!,  w>u  a  more 
fiivourile  s^pi  culution  ;  there  was  a 
ihawv  rtiMpUy  of  iympathy  ;  and  if 
llm  (5*4 1  Indian  governor  h,id  exhihltt'd 
>  iho  t^lc^eopcn  of  the  peoples  of  BtiT 
tTAlo  n  rnnge  of  hU  prUoni^rs,  hanged 

*|ii  ihc  moment  of  capture,  U«  would 
hnvff  ti^itrn  tho  rtymp}ilhizt.ir»  tliti  most 
tiaeful    k*attun    for   »ef)tHiK*iitaliiitii    of 

'  th«tr  ciilibr^.    But  lr*>Und,  too^  nffordi 

III  pU*nK4ni  spiTulnthm  ;  and  on  this 
loiuithnn  i«  hu  uiooh  m  cnrne&e,  that 
bo  hxxards  tho  nHtion^d  idol — monny. 
U  1b  our  enjoyment  to  tell  Jona- 
>lh.in«  thiit,  wkh  All  hh  cunninir,  ho  h 

[a  hlorkhi^'id  for  hU  p»iii».  That  he 
»m  never  pcc  the  fridt  of  his  dolUrs  ; 
Ibiit  iiulmid  of  i*p rending  Uppiiblican- 
inm  ovrr  tho  bog:sof  Iri'land,  thry  will 

Siliitigo  into  A  pocket  ho  profound  ihnt 
rom  It  nutldnir  hn»  over  cmorged  ; 
nnd  thAt  he  will  ImA  for  Iho  Irish 
ibime,  and  U«(on  for  the  Irish  outcry^ 
until  hb  own  rAbblo  siystem  U  dust 


and  Aftbef*  If  tbo  Yankees  bad  com- 
tiiOQ  tenw^t  tbey  would  know  thAt  the 
R4«p«^al  cry  U  the  broAdett  »peci«i  of 
*'  humbug^."  The  raiser  of  thAt  cry 
wrmid  be  the  last  mau  to  wiiih  for  its 
renH^ation,  He  knows  IbAt  It  would 
pbinge  tlie  country  into  civil  war 
within  SIX  months;  and«  whatever  be 
i»Ay  care  About  thAt,  he  knows  thAt  It 
wotdd  plunge  himself  into  the  centre 
of  iu  for  which  ho  would  care  a  great 
^caL  If  rebellion  were  once  in  Arms, 
be  mu^t  either  give  up  hnranguiog,  or 
try  hiii  heroiiim  ;  and  ho  is  rei»olve4l  to 
do  neither.  No,  *•  RL<pc:tl  *'  h  a  cnpi- 
la)  invention  to  ketp  up  the  baJl ;  a 
cotzkude  in  the  Ciip,  a  peg*  to  hsin^  the 
rent  on>  and  an  ingeuioug  ktcw  to 
equeeze  a  tittle  mont  y  into,  and  thea 
out  of,  even  mammon^loving^  Jona- 
than* Tho  raiacr  of  that  cry  knows 
that  it  will  never  bo  any  thing'  more 
than  a  cry,  an  Irish  bowl — a  sort  of 
fitrcet*chon]s  (o  the  after-dinner  song, 
in  which  he  counts  up  his  g^ains^  and 
Inii^hs  at  tho  fools  who  think  that  He* 
pra)»  and  not  Rent,  is  hh  darling, 
lie  known  that  to  carry  Repeal  is 
tiUcrly  impossible  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
lime,  he  bids  Jonathan  »end  over  all 
bis  pocket- money  to  help  it  to  a  coo* 
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Th«  fAihiFM  iannf  the  banken, 
wpociAlly  in  the  eottntry,  ought  to  at. 
tfAiel  the  Atteution  of  authority.  A 
w««k  now  Aoldoai  pasiea  without  the 
aniiDitDettiiwat  of  tome  calamitous 
iNiiikrttpley.  Wbttber  tho  b/inkers 
lire  ruined  orfiot«  which  may  often  bo 

ti  QQeAtloQt  tboitiandji  of  individuAls, 
et  iMAt  A«  hone«t*  and  mnch  less  able 
to  h^lp  lbempelve9»  Are  pluniWrcd, 
entl,  in  Aome  CAse*,  utterly  ondoiie*. 
THe  pipert  of  ihti  w«*k  AiiiMiii^ee 
tHe  IkUttre  ef  Ibree  imet  omI  Ibr 
tttmeiise  invM*  vm  fbr  Utile  etkoft  of 
kieibati  t.300.000:«wlMileiliHeei 
•f  tn&ell  ibopkcrprrs  hfmHK  mi 
workaiett  MdeelT  impoverlslie^  ^ 
tMrnlbMe  en  tboee  toib  tad  tlie 

Omi  tbeee  ilileict  h9  i 
vUlHittt  let  Of  liivi^tBeel 

We  ire^  of  oowM^  Aw»rw  el  1^  I 
Ultif  eeteblliM  ^iiire  iIm 
een  elHt^la  lili  teniteeiei  Nrt  ibeo 
IM  e? II  ie  elieetfy  deofw  mmI  tW  Mif 


ferers  are  no  more  rctiered  by  the 
semttny»  IbAn  tho  personages  who 
caused  the  siifl'ering  ong-ht  to  bo  ex- 
onerated from  penalty  for  hnving  pro- 
duced it.  AH  the  comfort  thut  they 
get  IS  the  oTtdcnee  that  the  bankrupts 
have  upeiit  theif  noney,  Havo  given 
them  in  return  ieeurlties  not  worth  a 
^nblor,  end  tbet  all  ia  loet  to  them 
end  tMr*^ 

Now,  iDiiel  it  not  be  lAked,  sboold 
ilkere  be  no  poniAhnient  for  tbUt  and 
ees  tber9  m  no  prevention?  Wo 
fmnbli  A  fMbioneble*lookiag  man  who 
wmlka  into  e  tr«deAflEUui*A  tbo^  ntakee 
kia  purebeee  ofpentkeeor  peiitilooii** 
tmd  dfmvs  baai  e  ebeek  en  e  beoker 
vkefw  b#  bee  net  «  penny.  We 
m  eMi  wiM  ime  ye  » 
e  reiM  fummf  e«  bit  eve 
We  vmOtk  m  deebleg  eeea  nf 
iVeieNee  Jeeliegi 


t]  Things 

Ifkok  for  pnyinent — from   iho  moon, 
rhile  we  inflict  the  Uw  ii|i(iii  tbo 
iv«  who  piunilfiri^  ui  by  flftiefi  or 

fur  iiry 

at  (I'  !i^'  of 

tbont)»tiib*  Ati^  wli4i  ii  tbc  diffe- 
reoft»?  Tho  b-imkcr  tukc^*  the  hc»t 
hMn^«t  in  tho  Tllliijb^Cj  or  prohiiUljr  be 
(1ijKlAin»  tbo  vUhig-c.  fvutl  c^tAhli^hex 
'  himitelf  in  £omv  m«i)8iuti  wttbtii  a, 
drive  fjf  tbd  town,  surrmindc*tl  witli 
grovePi  phcaimntric*,  pitifHes,  and  uJl 
tiio  otbrr  fine*  tbiti^!^  of  moflt^ni  •quiru^ 
dom*     T  '  ' 

bjUt%   u; 

body,  ftiid,  !(  .iruin'rori  Mjuiiid  t^mr  hi.5 
siutj,  prepares  to  hct  tip  fur  tho 
borough   lit   iho  ucxt     '     -  He 

procured!*  on   I  bo  road  >  re* 

fioirn  J  rT^""-'^  "•■^•"'  •'■'  '"'^''^ 

hrerf  iiM 

gloK.  -  .,.   ,.....-- 
1  thf  pure  hit  »cr  of  \ 
tWmnj,  wbk-h  produ 
pf  r  cent :  he  huB  bud  half  a  steam 
ghip>  which  fouodrrcd  on  xhe  SciHy 
UUnds  ;  ho  is  priricip;il  owner  In  a 
cargo  of  WAfniing-pau*  for  the  Tro* 
pies,  or  ico    for  Greenland,      Above 
atJ#  ho  holdn  a  *'  pretty  eonsiderJibJo" 
quantity  uf  Amcriejiti  bauk  >lock,  re- 
totorced  by  a  ioati  on  the  mountaini 


of    Aby»8jnia.     While    tii«    unhick 

peasant  fM»nrH   llm   r^rn.tn./v  ,Jh\ 

und  bo 

th.»  »«n 

diM 

Sp  it:»iMi. 

Bdt  iU'  Irtadg  in 

crfl^y,  .i  wuy.  and 

th(*  whole  i^iukjs  iVi^u  tlio  wyn  of  (uniui 
Ought    not   thiji    kind   of  random] 
dejding  with    t!i«   property   of 
men  to  be  attended  wit  ft   fnme  hi(/$i 
I) fence  to  tiiB  dui^htni;    dcalcrl 
We  perfectly  mlmit  th*tt  ther«1 
mi  '     li    no  re*etitudo' 

can  thrtt  there  art 

bjili k  1' I' 5     (.'i    nil?   uiyii*^'  il   lit* 

tegrity,  and   that  rjoil  i  ba] 

more  unjust  than  to  \>->k   i.jr  rij  thfl 
whole  cla^  the  etijj^ma  dno  to  a  pur*| 

•"-1    "»    H.-^to,       Stili»  w-  ^^r.,  .n.,r.,    -,f^ 

iK)nie  n 
,  ^   t  to  bo  * 

any  Hrra  thould  1 
tt!i  doors;  that  a  i 
ahoutd  bo  regarded  »■  u  prodrm 
one;  and  that  the  Hrm  which  waste 
tbo  funds  eotruntrd  to  iLb  charge*  in] 
desperate  and  ronantfd  iiprculation«t| 
should  personalty  bo  avnl  to  Sydnejr] 
or  tbe  trcsdmii]. 


TUF  Sf.AVB  T«Am. 


I 


Ithan    n    a  great  orator  and 
9cribtder,  \m  ]iatrioii»in  at  home  di- 
lates iueif  in  Fourth  of  J  lih'    -  **  — 
appeals  to  tbo  **  Lund  ot 
and  nonsenae  aboM»  '^-^  ^^  • 
aehteved  by  an  u*i 
unknown  age*     Hi, 
flou riches  in  "  notes  **  i 
able  )en<^th>  and  of  an  I 
trtcacy,  in   which    tho  whole   merit 
leema  to  be  tlie  art  of  covering  ^o 
much  ptiper*  and  (piihblinfc   throui(h 
every  line*     It  wa*  not  to  he  «uppostd 
that  *o  very  Yankee  a  personage  as 
Mr  Stevenson  (should  leave  thiji  coun- 
try without  prepAring  for  his  recep- 
tion at  home^  by  joine  ?^iich  dif.pl ny 
of  the  native  fiicnlties  ;  for,  after  idl, 
those  absurd  notes  are  wriltcn  not  for 
London  hut  for  New  York*  and  not 
to  fndighten  tho  Britinh  ]VIini»ter»  but 
to  gull  the  V     '  '  -f^.ii^ 

Lot  tho  I  oeo  from 

bti  hist  corrc?i»uiMj.  utr  vu  tiie  Slate 
Trade  be  the  example  :^— 


MO.    "    r.r     ;  M,|,n.,  .     „[ 

iiif  Mcamcn  '  >  wii»  ^Ivon  ^ 

to  tbe  TMpeU  of  «»rUoih«(r,  und  Uiai  »oma 
of  ihf  eentraitUtf^  itntt-i.  In  order  to  cvada 
ihrir  casaA<'*aiL*nt»y  » lion  Id  rrtott  to  tin 
fr-iuduleut  u'«c  ofUift  ndjiH  tjf  iiIIjkt  natioaA 
And  mfrpofe,  «Uo»  ttmt*  with  th*?  vtcw  of 
ciifortlnj;  tbeirt  trpatij^f,  it  Rhonid  hw 
drcn^d    fxpe  t"      '  f 

hunrdiTig    ft  ml 

*LSt,  \\\e   lri'»Mlf L-.  <i.    lii-      ,.^i.-u»   irrtJij    m*..   M^t J 

suT rendered  the  rights  nnd  wcra  not  i>ar«i 

**  l>tj«-«  Lord  Abcfdeun  or  her  Wajrfty^ 
Oovcrnnirnl  V^cHfTi  llsftt  »uch  «  poivf 
would  bt)  tolrmtcMl  by  nny  inHrprndntil  oa 
tion  upon  Ibi*  f«et*  iif  li»e  rftflli  '*  An 
j^l,  wiiat  difference  mo\i\*\  t!ier»'  be  >>etwc<!l 
taeli  a  riftn  nnd  tbii  oua  undrf  eentid^fra 
tlo«»  wilt  V  '  '       :*re  t 

tlawery,  »  ?- 

iutijeotii.    j-F. ....»,■,)',   »(,uu)'v   ixin^u.  i*int 
Iht  vitw  ot  h«r  Majeitf  *0  GoTirnmaiit.** 


mam 


b^ 
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Now,  would  not  any  man>  who  bad 
tbe  good  fortune  never  to  baye  read 
any  of  Mr  Steven8on*8  correspondence 
before,  imagine  from  tbis  language^ 
tbat  England  claimed  tbe  right  to 
overhaul  every  American  vessel  whicb 
ber  cruisers  found  near  the  coast  of 
Africa*  confiscate  them  if  they  bad 
slaves  on  board,  or  were  intended  for 
the  slave  trade,  and  act  according  to 
her  will  with  tbe  crew  and  cargo? 
Of  course  this  sort  of  impression  af- 
forded room  for  Mr  Stevenson's  fine 
writing,  *•  intolerable  injuries,"  "  in- 
dependent power  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,'*  finishing  with  what  this  diplo- 
matic wit  doubtless  regarded  as  a 
prodigiously  sly  sneer  at  the  sincerity 
of  England  in  tbe  whole  transaction. 
But  we  must  not  deprive  him  of  this 
fragment  of  his  fame.  "  What  dif- 
ference would  there  be,"  he  asiis, 
"  between  the  cases,  except  that  the 
one  would  relate  to  slavery  and  the 
other  to  impressment  f — subjects,  ^O' 
bably,  equaUy  important  in  tbe  view 
of  ber  Majesty's  Government.**  This, 
however,  we  shall  pass  over  as  a  mere 
piece  of  impertinence,  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  question,  and 
serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  ex- 
hibit the  coxcombry  of  tbe  writer. 

But  to  tbe  main  point.  Will  it  be 
believed  tbat  tbe  Yankee  has  wholly 
mistaken,  or,  at  all  events,  wholly 
mistated,  tbe  nature  of  the  rule? 
That  rule  being  simply,  tbat  severid 
European  and  Transatlantic  powers 
having  agreed  to  prohibit  their  ships 
from  carrying  on  the  slave-trade,  and 
yet  many  of  those  ships  being  pri- 
vately and  fraudulently  engaged  in 
that  trade,  under  cover  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  England  requires  to  have 
the  power  of  ascertaining  whether  tbe 
vessels  suspected  by  her  cruisers  are 
American  or  not.  Her  object  is  thus, 
not  to  seize  American  property,  nor 
stop  even  an  American  slave-trade^ 
if  such  there  be ;  but  rimply  to  pre- 
vent villains  who  are  acting,  not 
merely  agiunst  the  laws  of  England, 
but  of  their  own  countries,  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  a  flag  with  which 
they  have  no  connexion  whatever. 
One  might  conceive,  that  America 
would  rejoice  to  see  her  flag  rescued 
from  this  shame,  this  abominable 
abuse.  But  no;  Jonathan  insists  on 
it,  that  the  mere  hoisting  an  Ameri- 
can flag  by  a  Brazilian,  Frenchman, 
Spaniard^  or  any  other  trafficker,  is 


to  make  him  an  American  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  and  thus  secure 
him  against  all  laws,  whether  of  man- 
kind or  his  own  nation.  If  this  is  to 
be  suffered,  there  can  bj^  no  use  in  any 
treaty  with  foreigners  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  pri- 
vate dealer  has  only  to  say,  **  My 
government  may  make  as  many  laws 
as  it  likes,  for  any  consideration  that 
the  folly  or  the  bounty  of  England 
may  give ;  I  have  only  to  hoist  the 
American  flag,  and  carry  on  my  trade 
in  tbe  teeth  of  the  law.**  Of  course, 
what  one  maybe  villain  enough  to  do, 
a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  may  be 
villains  enough  to  do,  until  the  sea  is 
covered  with  the  Yankee  ensign,  and 
America,  with  all  her  farrago  of  free- 
dom and  philanthropy,  has  the  honour 
of  protecting  and  propagating  tbe 
slave-trade  throughout  the  world. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  plain  and  manly 
answer  puts  the  matter  on  its  true 
ground.  His  lordship  thus  restricts 
liie  British  claim.  He  says,  '*that 
all  offence  or  caprice  ought  to  be 
avoided,  that  so  much  respect  and 
honour  are  due  to  the  American  flag, 
that  no  vessel  bearing  it  ought  to  be 
visited  by  a  British  cruiser,  except 
under  the  roost  grave  suspicions  and 
well-founded  doubts  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  its  character. 

"  The  undersigned,  although  with 

1>ain,  must  add,  that  if  such  visit  should 
ead  to  the  proof  of  the  American' 
origin  of  tbe  vessel,  and  that  she  was 
avowedly  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
exhibiting  to  view  the  manacles,  fet- 
ters, and  other  implements  of  torture, 
or  bad  even  a  number  of  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  on  board,  no  British 
officer  could  interfere  further*^ 

Yet  there  Is  another  charge  on 
which  we  must  overhaul  the  Yankee 
"  note'*  writer.  He  says,  "the  Hayti- 
ans  demanded  a  similar  right  whicb 
you  refused ;  why  should  we  give  it 
to  England  more  than  England  to 
Hayti  ?"  Now,  to  give  the  Haytian 
rule  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  one  utterly 
dissimilar : — 

"Art.  l.-»The  slave-trade  is  assimi- 
lated to  piracy. 

"  Art.  2. — Every  vessel,  no  matter  of 
what  nation,  which  shall  be  surprised  en- 
gaged or  having  been  engaged  in  slave- 
trade,  or  which  shall  be  destined  for  it, 
shall  be  captured^  and  brought  into  one 
of  tlie  ports  of  the  republic. 

Aet.  3. — If  aoy  Haytians  are 


m 


1$42J  Tkinffn  oftht  Da^. 

%mon$  tb«  crew  ft  tl^rf  Almll  b«  proiccuted     the    supptjr 
lod  punbbod  with  ileslh* 

^irr«  4. — If  iho  vewtl  la  foreign,  tod 
iiears  th«  d^g  of  a  for«*igro  pnw#r,  »nil  if 
th«  rf«w  ift  III  wUok  or  ta  pan  ^ 

of  forcigQcifi  Ihii  vrvfti  f>n<l 
ihall  be  deiiiinod  to  W  |jl&eeil  i^'.  im-  ui^«- 
{^o&ftl  of  the  Couiul  of  th<*  D»tioiij  if  tUcrt) 
ii  one  in  ilia  reptibltc  i  and  tf  there  la  not 
onci  th9  guvrrnroi^nt  will  tako  tbi*  mf  Murrt 
which  it  fth&ll  jmtgo  Al  for  del  ire  ring 
ibem  to  the  coimtry  to  which  they  bf< 
loog« 

If*  AnT.  6. — In  all  casei  the   ciptiiret 
I  bv  liberated/* 

Lord    PAlmcriton^j    note    to    tlie 
H'ljli-iQ  government  protested  against 
ihU  doctrine^  simply  for  its  obvious 
cxtr4T»\gjnce.       He     JccUrrdi     thut 
whatever  right  the  Hiijtian  govern- 
inent  might   have   to   cunfi^cato    iho 
cnrgoeji  «r  hang  tho  crewn  of  its  owu 
ships,  no  audi  nufht  could  hvlun^  to 
any  power  In  pr^HCt)  against  the  ships 
or  crcwB  of  other  DJitiatis.     Is  it  pQ»- 
«ibl©  trt  conceive  thut  I  ho  Amcricim 
mtnf»ter  could   he   hoohy  enough  to 
fijQti  no  difference  between  this  ftizln^ 
and  hanging'  fiysteiDi  and  the  simple 
requiring  to  Fee  by  the  papers  of  a 
P»lp;ibly    suspicious    vessel,    whefhcr 
sho  were  Amcrieau   or  not ;  in  ot Iter 
words,  whether  she  wa;*  fijllowlng  a 
trade  which   Atnertea  sauetiuncd^  or 
wero  transgressing  at  onee  iho  l:iw  of 
their  own  ccuntry,  and  the  obltgatinns 
of  a  trvaty  made  for  the  sake  of  hum'in 
oalure?     If  he  did  see  the  difTereuce, 
his  use  of  the  argument  implies  &ome* 
thing  nioro  than  a  defleienry  in  the 
logic  of  hii  excellency  the  Ex-  Minis- 
ter of  the  '*  laud  of  Freedom." 

The  plain  fact  U,  that  the  Araeri* 
call  tlag  is  the  great  protector  of  this 
hideoua  tr^ide.  And  why  ?  That 
secret  tnnst  rest  in  the  bosoms  of 
thoBc  philanthropists  who  so  rrgu- 
larly  proclaini  the  equality  of  all  man- 
kind ;  the  wickedness  of  refuMOg  li- 
berty of  conscience,  or  any  thing  else, 
to  any  human  being  j  and  the  glorious 
right  of  cashiering  governors  and  go* 
vemment  whenever  it  may  please  the 
pojiular  inclination,  But  we  can  cun- 
ceive»  at  Jcast,  tho  possibility  that 
some  of  Ihose  orators  themselves  may 
not  be  iuBcns-ihle  to  the  advantages 
of  a  tratlic  in  which  a  successful  ven- 
ture makes  cent  per  cent ;  or  that 
there  tnay  not  he  other  httle  benefits 
til  ibe  *MQi)g  shore"   populatiua  in 
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of  the  outward-bound* 
However  this  may  or  may  not  he, 
let  us  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  but 
captures,  Tlv'  letter  i*  ffom  tho  sur- 
geon of  ti»  drttcd  St  Hekuai 
so  late  I'cr  1841. 


**  I  bate  it  now  in  tny  power  to  ap« 
prixe  you  of  the  cai^ture  of  the  Auiia,  oa 
the  17th  of  Augiui,  wUh  Jtvit  Kundrcii 
bIsvi  s  on  boofd« 

**  I  WAS  ordered  on  ttosril  the  Anns  to  J 
tske  a  Hit  of  th«  capllvcs,  and  clif*!! 
tb»  I       '  1  a«  T*et  i«N  ' 

lok  iitatr*ibk'COi 

OI'Muiurt-Ti  iiu'i  my  flyu  III  e*ti;  -^.+,nn.. 

tic  then  describes  in  «  few  words 
their  sltuatiuu^  fttrtn  obvious  circiiiD- 
stances  too  difgu^ling  for  detail* 

''  1  hnre  !w?cf/'  Mny»  the  w filer,  '*  im- 
(!0Uiit4'rcd  niiy  thing  lik<^  the  mhutnatlm 
and  litiwhuWonm  vnponr*  whtch  aroto 
from  th<»  d«'tn  where  tbp  sliiviiwcrc  bod- 
died  lo^itiber,  ao  doi«r|y  aa  ncjifcil^  to 
hiH^if  brcy^hinff  room.       In  thi*  ifterp«tl 

(»f  ib«    Vfiiiob  cftlUd  ib*»      -' -    ..(.,* 

iiioia^ring  about  AixlerTi 
vtbtcb  wm)i  ttllutcd  to  the  I 
than  217  of  thoa«  miitfrftble  hrtnga  wprn 
p&ckcd.  When  1  tooktfd  dt>«o  liilt»  tbu 
crowded  maisiii  and  itavr  the  niAiuier  In 
which  th*Y  wtr«  xo^dt/td  ftH/tihr.r,  U  put 
mv  hi  mind  of  the  eckbratcd  Black*  IIpIv 
of  Calcutta. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  veM«?J,  about 
ffit'e*^  huttdrtd  malea  werr  conllncil.  Tbi» 
pfttt  of  the  ahlp  waa  about  fifty  feel  in 
length,  by  aboul  twi'iily-iievin  in  breadth^ 
and  about  thrrr  fief  'utd  ahaff  Ulf^h,  In 
\hU  place,  which  waa  in  n  inoai  tmpufe 
nnd  tiUhy  aute,  tUtf  abnve  liumbrr  of 
buuiou  b«inga  wei  o  hud<tb*d  together  with* 
out  room  enough  to  l*y  (hfoitftvcB  m 
Ii  ngtb.  and  fcrccd  to  keep  In  i 
gtfwn  from  tba  tuuuutftx  of  th' 
Th©  oiAlea  were  froni/owr  yi-nic  oi  q^»-  m 
twenty^  and  the  femalcti  from  ihrrf<  to 
twfuly.  Tbolr  food  was  Ijolled  b*ans 
miiod  ^'Uh  a  Iin1«  fluur,  in  the  morning  ; 
and  in  tho  afttrooDn,  flour  and  waler, 
with  two  ouncea  of  meat**' 

The  ve^el  was  carried  into  Rio 
Janeifo,  where  the  slaves  were  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  British  commis» 
sIliu. 

Can  atiy  man  read  this — and  this 
is  but  one  of  hundreds — without  a 
shudder?  Let  an  Englishman  ima- 
giuo  himself  and  his  family  carried 
acrois  the  ocean  in  a  dta  of  horrors 
and  disgusts  like  this — unable  to  lie 
dowo^  stilling  by  uu borne  airi  unable 
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to  jitand  up,  packed  in  with  300  mi- 
BorAblo  bi^ngi  like  himself,  without 
rcnonrco  for  the  commoQ  demands  of 
fresh  air,  of  personal  comfort,  of  hu- 
man cleiinlincss,  or  of  other  reqoisih^ 
eaiially  obvious  and  undetiiiUhte;  nnd 
add,  that  this  a^oD)»  Is  to  be  endured 
simply  to  enable  some  Brnzltian,  or 
Poritjj^uMC,  or  French,  or  Spanish 
Hjfflrtn,  to  make  money  by  his  miaer- 
ie* — even  to  say  nothings  of  making 
him  a  wretched  flave  for  life*  And 
then  lot  him  give  his  opinion  of  Jona- 
than^ with  his  hnnds  in  both  hii^  poc- 
ketBp  stiuiely  looking  on,  and  with  all 
sorts  of  f:tir  phru^eii  in  his  mouth,  nc< 
tually  refusing  to  throw  the  stii^htest 
obstacle  tn  the  way  of  this  ahomtna- 
tiou  ;  nay,  refusing  to  suffer  others 
to  throw  the  slightest  obstacle  iu  its 
way. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  taking 


rieb. 


any  share  in  the  lacrytnose  absurdities 
of  the  Wilherforce  cot«rte.  There  U 
DO  junta  on  earth  for  whom  we  have  a 
more  uufeigned  contempt.  But  what* 
ever  their  motives  are,  their  measures 
have  been  m  utterly  luckless  ns  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  But.  whether  saintfl 
or  sinner*,  wo  turn  from  thera  and  their 
harangues,  to  the  true  state  of  the 
C4*e  I  the  Iraflic,  nlrocious  us  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  is  more  atrocious 
every  year  since.  The  wretchedness 
which  was  then  in  some  degree  kept 
down  by  British  law,  is  now  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  most  merciless  of 
mankind,  the  slave-dealer  of  the  west- 
ern world.  And  yet  we  are  to  listen 
lo  America  talking-  of  her  protecting 
flag,  her  national  delinacy,  and  her 
public  rights,  as  if  all  this  were  inno- 
cence, and  the  slave- trade  only  a  pas- 
time I 


Loud  Rodi!N* 


The  public  have  good  reason  to 
thank  this  estimable  nobleman  for  the 
pamphlet  which  has  just  appeared  in 
answer  to  Lord  Alvanley*s  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  The  latter  lord's  wus 
the  performance  of  a  lively  gentle- 
man, terribly  tired  of  hearing  Ireland 
the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  clubs, 
and  determined  to  give  his  helping 
hand  to  the  restoration  of  plcasanter 
subjects,  by  extinguishing  the  old  one 
at  a  blow.  His  expedient  is  the 
simplest  one  imaginable.  "  The  Papisls 
eompLiin  of  poverty,  and  their  priest- 
hood. Poh  !  give  them  as  much 
nonry  as  they  ask  for,  and  stop  their 
flUltiths  at  once."  Nothing  more 
latisfactory  to  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  either  the  people  or  tho 
priest.  The  late  Lovell  Edge  worth, 
n  dahbler  in  all  sorts  of  machines  and 
projects,  happening  not  to  like  the 
colour  of  the  slates  used  in  Iri^ih 
bnilding,  proposed  that  they  should 
'^  coloured  with  cobalt.  **  A  very 
jod  colour^**  w;is  the  reply  of  old 
fatt,  who  doubtless  looked  with  due 
wander  on  the  projector ;  «•  but 
cobalt  costs  two  guineas  a  pound.-' 
The  evident  fact*  of  course,  being, 
thftC  the  Ingenious  Mr  Edgeworih 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Lord 
Alvanley  is  evidently  of  the  easy 
aeUocd  ;  be  has  hi-drd  tiiat  there  are 
PofHib  pncfltff  and  imaginei  tbvm  to 


bo  venerable  hermita,  like  some  of  tho 
long- bearded   figures  in   his  gallery, 
innocent,   y^atient,   and   picf ure«f]ue ; 
and  ho   recommends    that    all    their 
sorrows  Bh/itj  be  healed  according!/, 
that  they  4hall  be  called  to  the  Pro 
tcstant  pay*table,  comforted  with  the 
oil  and  wino  of  a  handsome  pension 
poured  into  the  wounds  of  their  con- 
science, and  softened  for  life  with  a 
general  sinecure.  Of  courpe,  his  lord- 
ship knows  no  more  of  llie  cost  of  tht» 
performance,  than  Edgeworth  knew  of 
the  price  of  his  cobalt*      Bat  this  pav- 
ment,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  would 
amount  to  no  less  than  i:600»000  a- 
year!     E:raeily  twire   the   sum  that  j 
suMains  the  whole  Established  clergy 
of  Ireland.  We  put  out  of  the  ipiestiun  < 
the  palpable  crime  of  p  lying  for  tho 
propiigation  of  error,  and  that,  too  of  J 
error  in  the  most  important  intere»t» 
of  man — of  encouraging  supcrstttton, 
and  ratsing,  so  far  as. we  can.  a  per- 
petual barrier  agninst  the  progrc**  of  i 
religious  knowledge  among  the  Popi*h 
multitudes  of  Ireland.    But  taking  the 
argument  in  Its  lowest  point  of  view, 
the  remedy  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose.    Home  of  the  Popish  priesthood 
might,    probably,   accept    Protestant - 
pay,   but   the   great   majari«y    would] 
undoubtedly  refuse.     The  experiment  | 
Has  b«!en  proposed  before,  for  Lord! 
Alvanlej,  though  humorous,  U  not 
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original.  The  whole 
Popish  Ireland  have  peremptorily,  and 
eTen  contemptuously,  refused  it ;  and 
would  refuse  it  still,  if  it  were  to  he 
connected  with  the  ahandonment  of  a 
single  fee  from  confessions,  absolutions 
extreme  unctions^  and  the  various 
sources  of  reyenue,  connected  with 
what  they  call  the  essential  rites  of 
their  religion. 

But,  even  if  they  did  abolish  those 
fees,  and  take  the  money  in  their 
stead,  would  that  hush  the  bitter  scornj 
or  the  frowning  horror,  which  their 
chnrch  absolutely  inculcates  towards 
all  whom  it  pronounces  to  be  hcreticnlf 
By  the  decrees  of  Rome,  all  Protes- 
tants are  apostates,  doomed  to  eternal 
suffering ;  the  rovolted  subjects  of 
holy  mother  chnrch,  and,  therefore^  to 
be  bronght  back  whenever  his  holi- 
ness the  Pope  shall  possess  the  power, 
even  by  the  sconrge  and  the  chain. 
For  this  the  Inquisition  was  erected* 
and  against  this,  until  Rome  shall 
.  revoke  those  decrees,  which  she  never 
has  done  yet.  Protestantism  must  be 
on  its  guard.  Would  £150  a-year 
to  the  Irish  priest — which  would  cost 
£600,000  a-year  to  the  nation — revoko 
those  decrees,  or  extinguish  their 
spirit,  or  make  the  priest  regard  the 
Protestant  as  less  a  heretic,  or  Rome 
regard  England  as  less  a  revolted  pro- 
vince ?  We  mnst  beg  leave  to  doubt, 
and  not  even  Lord  Alvanley*s  sim- 
plicity on  the  subject  will  induce  us 
to  believe,  that  our  £600,000  would 
produce  any  thing  but  a  smile  of  ultra- 
scorn  at  our  infatuated  credulity. 

Lord  iloden*s  pamphlet  is  a  per- 
formance of  another  order,  well  rea- 
soned, well  informed,  and  totally 
divested  of  all  exaggeration  in  its 
statements,  or  violence  in  its  language. 
The  common  clamour  of  the  Popish 
baranguers  is  the  Tithe.  This,  his 
Lordship  shows,  is  wholly  groundless. 

"  As  a  mere  pecuniary  harden,**  he  says, 
*'  especially  as  the  law  at  present  exiHtv, 
tithe  cannot  press  at  all  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  farmers  ;  it  is  really,  as  it  always 
has  been,  a  portion  of  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  landlord.  The 
landlords  are  the  frona^^^/tf  tithe- payers,  and 
if  tithe  were  done  away  in  reality,  as  well 
as  in  name,  they  would  alone  be  the  gainers. 
The  total  amount  of  tithe  payable  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Irish  church  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  about  L.300,000 ;  of 
this  the  landlords  in  fee  that  are  Roman 
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hierarchy  of  Catholics  pay  only  about  L.  14,000;  so 
little  ground  have  they  for  asserting  that 
the  established  church  is  supported  in 
whole,  or  evfcn  chiefly,  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Indeed,  nnder  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  tithe  is  already  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  majority  of  tenants.  In  a 
short  time,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  name 
of  it  will  be  almost  forgotten  ;  and  unless 
some  strange  revolution  takes  place,  there 
cannot  be  any  successful  agitation  in  regard 
to  it." 


As  to  the  next  charge,  that  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Ireland  has  been 
only  an  usurper  of  the  property  of  the 
Romish,  Lord  Roden  settles  that  plea 
with  equal  clearness  :— 

'*  It  is  too  generally  believed/'  says  the 
noble  Earl,  *'  that  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  up  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  religion  of  Ireland  wn»  that 
of  Rome ;  that  ecclesiastical  property  of 
every  kind  belonged  to  the  clergy  of 
Rome ;  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  vio- 
lently wrested  from  them  and  transferred 
to  the  clergy  of  another  church.  There 
cannot  h^  pnatei"  errors  than  these." 

"  When  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries first  visited  Ireland  they  found  that 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  had 
been  professed  and  practised  for  centuries. 
The  Irish  Christians  were  under  no  obli- 
gation, they  owed  no  allegiance  to  Rome  ; 
they  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  missionaries,  but  they  neither  re- 
cognized nor  submitted  to  the  authority 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
We  find  them  in  the  seventh  century,  not- 
>vltlistanding,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  bishops,  the  emissaries  from  Rome, 
and  defrnding  the  tenets  and  rights  they 
had  always  professed.  The  grounds  of 
this  opposition  and  the  tenets  they  defend, 
ed,  both  prove  their  religion  to  have  been 
brought  to  them,  not  by  means  of  the 
western,  but  by  the  eastern  church.  Up 
to  the  twelAh  century  they  elected  and 
consecrated  their  own  bishops,  and  these 
exercised  their  jurisdiction  in  their  respec- 
tive dioceses,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever being  had  to  Rome.  The  same  cen- 
tury that  introduced  into  Ireland  the  Royal 
authority  of  England,  established  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Pope  Before  this  tithes 
were  p<tid  to  the  clergy,  and  ecclesiastics 
were  richhj  endowed  with  lands." 

Another  of  the  outcries  is,  the 
cruelty  of  having  taken  the  property 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  and  given 
it  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  No  such  transfer  was 
ever  made.     Tho  Romlsbi  ^des.O&a((A 
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iQ  Irelandj  almost  to  a  man,  embraced 
the  ReformatioD,  and  of  the  whole 
body,  but  two  bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  seeS)  and  that  tiot  for  ad- 
herence to  their  religion,  but  for  in- 
fring^ement  of  the  law.  The  people 
who  raise  this  outcry,  knowing  the 
facts,  are  simply  dealers  in  falsehood ; 
but  those  who  raise  it  in  ignorance 
should  learn,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  Romish  clergy  in  both  England 
and  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, remained  in  possession  of  all 
their  former  benefices,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  less  than  a  hundred  in 
England^  who  were  deprived  chiefly, 
if  not  in  every  case,  for  their  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  English  Sovereign 
as  the  earthly  head  of  Church  and 
State — a  doctrine  which  every  man  of 
common  sense  knows  to  be  rational, 
scriptural,  and  essentially  necessary 
to  the  peace  of  the  country.  The 
historic  fact  is,  that,  stubborn  as  the 
Romi&h  clergy  now  seem,  excited  as 
they  are  by  being  set  forth  as  the 
heads  of  a  political  party,  they  were 
then  far  from  dreaming  of  any  resis- 
tance to  the  general  change  of  opin- 
ion through  all  the  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that  in  the 
British  dominions,  as  in  Germany 
and  the  principal  part  of  France  and 
the  North,  they  received  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Reformation  with  joy ;  they 
welcomed  the  liberty  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  till  then  a  book  scarcely 
known  to  them  by  more  than  name, 
and  welcomed  it  as  a  discovery  from 
Heaven. 

The  causes  which  threw  the  pea- 
santry back  again  into  Romanism, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  violent  aliena- 
tions of  church  property  by  that  most 
rapacious  of  tyrants  and  most  odious 
of  men,  Henry  VIII.,  thus  impover- 
ishing the  whole  body  of  the  Protes« 
taut  Church  in  Ireland ; — no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  glebes  having  been 


thus  plundered,  yet  not  for  a  transfer 
from  one  church  to  another,  but  for  a 
transfer  from  the  Protestant  Church 
to  the  pockets  of  courtiers.  Thus  in 
England,  the  confiscation  of  the  abbey 
lands  of  Woburn  began  the  fortunes 
of  the  Russell  family.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer,  than  that  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  is  nothing  more 
than  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  Christianity,  established  from  the 
earliest  records  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  II,  who  at  his  invasion  brought 
with  him  Popery,  till  then  wholly  un- 
acknowledged, and  even  strongly  re- 
sisted by  the  Irish  Church.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Pop<;,  thus  backed  by 
force  of  arms,  and  assisted  by  the  di- 
visions of  a  country  exhausted  by  civil 
war,  and  sinking  into  poverty  and  ig- 
norance,  then  became  paramount,  and 
Protestantism,  left  to  poverty,  cruelly 
neglected  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  cruelly  persecuted 
in  the  harsh  reign  of  the  Second 
James,  by  his  war  in  Ireland,  rapidly 
sank  into  the  lowest  condition  of 
weakness.  But  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  was  the  dawn  of 
better  times.  Education,  peace,  and 
law  began  to  make  their  way  through 
this  land  of  perpetual  struggle,  and 
Protestantism,  acquiring  new  activity 
with  new  protection,  and  new  useful- 
ness with  new  activity,  became  the 
strength  of  the  land.  The  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  is  the  original 
Church  of  Ireland,  in  all  its  spirit  and 
in  most  of  its  forms.  If  it  had  no 
other  efifect  than  that  of  spreading  the 
Scriptures  through  all  ranks,  it  would 
be  invaluable.  But  to  this  great  duty 
of  all  Christians,  it  adds  the  minor 
though  highly  essential  services,  of 
being  the  great  bond  of  connexion 
with  England,  the  great  champion  of 
civil  liberty,  and  the  firmest  advocate 
of  rational  and  manly  knowledge! 


ROADSIDE  SKETCHES. 


*  Now  Ib  the  winter  of  our  dlacontent/'—SnAKSPBARB. 


Wb  are  no  great '  clerks  on  climate^* 
nor  seek  to  build  our  fame  on  that  of 
watering-places  and  their  crowds ;  nor 
shall  this  chapter  court,  in  the  fami- 
liar name  of  town  or  citadel,  an  inte- 
rest not  its  own.  We  desigpi  some 
road-side  pictures  on  foreign  roads- 
appeals  to  the  memory  rather  than  the 
imagination  of  the  courteous  reader, 
whose  Tote  and  interest,  thus  propitiat- 
ed* we  ask  with  our  excellent  publishers, 
to  enable  us  to  stand  forth,  some  day 
or  other— as  we  think  we  are  strong 
enough  to  do — in  the  full-grown  sta- 
ture of ««  TraTcls  in  Italy;"  to  which 
consummation  our  ambition  has  been 
long  since  tending— -and  wherefore 
not? 

**  Stoltam  est  cam  tot  ubique 
Vatlbuf  owamM  par  cere  perituroB  chartie.'* 

Verily  there  be  pleasanter  roads  for 
the  trafeller  than  that  which  leads 
him  to  Calais  from  the  French  capital 
—Ay  ^^*  &x^d  io  iummer ;  but  who  can 
sufficiently  describe  the  dreariness 
and  penance  of  that  road  by  night,  and 
lit  winter;  when  it  looks  more  like  the 
miry  bed  of  a  canal  under  repair,  than 
the  ordinary  bottom  o?er  which  wheels 
are  meant  to  run  ?  We  once  left  gay, 
brilliant,  delightful  Paris,  (so  we  then 
esteemed  it,)  precisely  at  the  time  of 
the  terrible  hurricane  at  Liverpool ; 
ChoTalier's  barometer  had  been  sink- 
ing for  two  days,  and  still  fell  apace  ; 
the  voluminous  clouds  were  scudding, 
at  rail-road  speed  over  the  nests  of  the 
high-perched  pigeons  in  the  Tuile- 
ries— and  hard  work  had  they  to  ac- 
commodate their  position,  or  make  * 
timely  escape  from  snapping  elm- 
bougns :  thousands  of  intelligent  spar- 
rows might  be  seen  covering  the  roof 
of  the  Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  where  a 
whimsical  benevolence  affords  them 
abundance  in  a  bad  season.  It  was 
by  all  these  tokens  a  sad  time  for  the 
road. 

It  was  five  o*clock  p.  m.,  when  one 
of  Lafitte*8  thundering  waggons — our- 
selves one  of  its  prisoners  sentenced 
to  thirty  hours*  detention— wended  its 
slow,  way  through  the  barrier  St. 
Denis,  and  bound  for  the  coast.     We 


shuddered  as  we  passed  through  the 
heavy  wet  portal,  unchallenged  by  the 
bureaux,  and  felt  instinctively  for  but- 
tons and  button-holes  to  adjust  them 
indissolubly  in  time.  The  road  was 
deluged  by  a  twenty-four  hours*  ca- 
taract of  rain,  and  presented  no  mov- 
ing object  but  our  van;  even  the 
weather-beaten  waggoner  had  put  up 
for  shelter,  and  the  last  '*  canton- 
ier**  had  ceased  to  chop  stones,  and 
had  quitted  his  drenched  shed  for  an 
asylum  for  the  night.  Through  this 
Slough  of  Despond, we  scarce  accom- 
plished five  miles  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  It  was  our  first  stage,  and  a 
heavy  evening  began  to  set  in,  shroud- 
ing little  by  little  the  barren  prospect 
from  our  view;  first  drenching  the  low 
hills  in  opaque  mist,  and  creeping  over 
the  neighbouring  fields,  till  at  last  it 
concealed  the  very  road-side  trees  from 
view,  though  they  were  still  heard 
lashing  their  arms  in  the  blast. 
Cheering  in  such  a  night,  on  such  a 
road,  were  the  rudest  and  most  un- 
couth sounds  of  wayfaring  life, — the 
crack  of  the  whip  and  the  fitful  out- 
breaks of  the  postilions,  as  the  tearing 
team,  thus  threatened  or  encouraged, 
went  fearless  on,  jerking  us  with  dis- 
locating violence  over  large  gashes,  or 
plumping  us  into  heavy  quagmire,  till 
an  antagonist  force  should  fetch  us  up 
again  upon  the  solid  causeway ;  and  so 
on  and  so  off*  went  we,  for  many  a 
league,  till  all  was  black  around  us. 
Just  now,  thought  we,  the  opera  is 
about  to  open,  and  the  bright  Boule- 
vard to  be  thronged  with  its  buzzing 
crowds;  while  we,  forsooth,  are  doing 
night-thoughts  in  this  infernal  Dili- 
gence— contriving  vainly  how  to  keep 
the  body  warm  and  the  head  cool,  and 
how  to  rob  the  tedious  night  of  a 
miserable  fraction  of  its  inexorable 
length,  till  a  gusty  morning  in  Picardy 
shjUl  slowly  dawn  upon  us,  and  usher 
in  another  day  as  hopeless  as  the  last! 
Who  does  not  recollect,  with  recoil 
and  dismay,  {Quis  (alia  fando—f) 
those  dismal  night-halls  in  France,  viz. 
lone  cabins,  where  horses  are  chan- 
ged, and  the  drenched  diligence,  with 
a  lake  \i^ou\U\m^%i\iX>  ^^^^^^  V«  ^ 
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quarter  of  an  hour  buffeting  the  rain  ; 
and  you  hear,  more  audibly  than  wheo 
in  motion,  ihe  wiud  sadly  aweepiog  up 
llio  long   street   of  some   stragi^Jing 
village*   swinging   a    creaking  sign- 
boardp  or  half-exiingGuhed  rivtrbcrt, 
or    sigliing    in    meUncholy   cadence 
along  »oaie  leaders  Euulevardt  or  the 
fehabby  eolofloade  of  a  lenantle&»  mar^ 
ket-  pisce.     A  night  computed  of  snch 
hours  was  at  length  past,  and  e^rly 
tnurniog — the  wet,  wet*  dark  winter 
morning    of     iJritaifl^     or    ttorlhern 
France — ^breaks  gloonitiy  upon  your 
unrefreshed    eyebjilla.         Moanwbila 
your  lethargic  coropantoui  ha? e  haply 
snored  defiance  to  the  storm  ;  amidst 
the   garlic  aud  tobacco  exhalation s» 
(cutaneous  or  respir&tory)  in  which 
you  arc  ButfocaLlitig,  you  furco  dowo^ — 
if  it  bo  still  possibUj— in  the  wt'i  groove, 
the  rattling  window*  for  one  mouthful 
of  such  morning  air  as  m^y  be  had 
—and  only  one  %    for  the  storm  that 
ikirmished  in  the  dark,  at  day-break 
bas^  DOW  tkat  it  can  see  its  way»  put 
forth  all  iu  energies*  and  declares  its 
iinai  intentions ;  and  far  and  wide  over 
the  homoD  the  dark  lutschief  brews  ; 
auxiliaries  are  coming  up  from  every 
quarter — the  elemental  battle  rages — 
the  poplars  bend  like  yonug  com — 
the   very  hedges  shako  convuUiveiy 
from  the  roots  upwards—  the  thin«  long 
grasses  of  a  future  harvest  tremble  ia 
the  mcads»  as  blast  courses  blast  over 
their  surface.     But  it  is  morniug,  snd 
man  begins  to  stir,  as  stir  he  must. 
An  early  mill,  in  the  hs«y  porspecdve, 
is  alreadv  revolving  furiou.4y,  though 
with  naked  arms  ;  the  sailcloth  of  a 
distant  waggon  is  seen  toiling  up  a 
steep  hill,  which  awaits  yuu  in  your 
turn  ;  fli>oks  of  sca-guUs,  borno  into 
the  interior    by  the   wind  oli'shore, 
hail  you  with  a  scream  as  tbey  scud  over 
Oh,  how  we&oooie  It  Is  after  such 
A  journey,  to  be  waylaid,    a   mtio 
or  two  from  Boulogn*^  by  aiU  thecum- 
ml»siouer«  of  all  the  hotels,  aud  after 
all  the  missiles  thst  have  pclred  you 
by  the  way,  to  receive,  at  tho  open 
window,  a  shower  of  csrdji,  promising 
you  a  fine  opm  view  of  thMt  confound- 
,  ed  channel  which  none  cross  wiih  Im- 
punity,—" rather  a  sAorf  ffa,  sir  \  a 
IlitUt!  ground  5fieU,  sir!  and  it's  the 
1  luni  ot  the  tide.  hirX — uncommon  fine 
sll  inht  month,  sir.**    The 
;  ih»ii  fnceis  your  i*ye  at  you 
n  Rue  de  TEcu,  is  a  frmme4 
tlBob^,  to  teU  you  tbst  the  HtflM|ulii 
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does  not  start  till  the  delightful  hoar 
of  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Twelve  blessed  hours  on  your  haodi^ 
in  a  place  of  such  discord  as  Bou« 
logue !— An  entire  day,  for  which  you 
have  been  prepared  by  being  up  a)l 
night,  is  now  to  be  spent  in  watching^  ^ 
with  anxious  Interest,  the  periled  sea^  ^ 
boats  that  scramble  up  tho  towering 
surge,  and  come  tumbling  over  the 
bar;  and  s  caret:  ly  retich  it  with  rent, 
sails  and  powerless  oars,  and  crews  i 
too  enfeebled  ever  to  respond  to  the 
cheers  which  burst  from  the  pier,  on 
their  welcome  and  almost  unexpected 
arrival  \ — The  museum  may  be  visitedj 
and  it  is  creditable  to  have  one  in  so 
smdl  a  town  ;  forced  exercise  may  bo 
taken  on  the  rnmpart ;  dinner  must 
be  meditated,  ordered,  prepared, 
served,  §pun  out,  and  rested  upun, 
but  how  is  the  tvcnuig  to  be  dispntred 
of  ? — ^Not  in  the  street,  where  yi>u 
would  be  drenched  and  froi^en  ut  iho 
8umo  time  ;  not  in  the  hotel's  public 
room,  where  one  solitary  greasy  re- 
past succeeds  another,  and  tho  smell  of 
dmiug  never  ends  ;  not?ntho  Theatre, 
where  there  is  to- utgikt  no  play — uolesn, 
like  your  Irish  friend,  yon  insist  upon 
going  to  one  called  a  •*  Reiache  ;**  uor 
in  tho  Caje,  witli  its  too  well-known 
illumined  Jautern— 


BiaauLiit 
Kus  au  gras. 


and  its  traoflverse  cues  and  billiard  ball  1 
What !  after  the  brilliancy  of  Perron*s 
glass  and  i;old  j  the  weli-paiuttd  Her- 
culancitn  SuUstrici  of  his  neighbours; 
tho  sumptuous  oomptoirs,  with  pretty 
women  on  thrones  of  state  ;  thearchi- 
tecinr  .1  rihn^;*iMr#,  and  costly  simplicity 
oftl;  ,  the  LondrtM,  the  Faris^ 

the  f  ;  and  so  many  other  re- 

alizations ot  the  Arabian  Nights — to  be 
stunned  by  the  noises  of  low  fellows, 
wrAugling  over  dominoes  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  their  voices,  on  a  sanded 
floor,  amidst  fumes  of  acrid  tobacco 
and  the  feveriih  breath  of  the  metal 
stove,  whirh  sifects  st  once  lungs,  sto* 
much,  and  chest !  or  turn  from  them 
with  df)i|(uiit  to  soiled  newsp^fiers  of 
th<*  pr«>!vi<ma  dty  or  wi^ek— the  Dun* 
ktrk  ."  ir  the  dtiaU  Mauiteur  f 

or  t  the  sluiiern  **  du  torn* 

toir,  iUawiiig  homely  wonted  over 
an  inch  of  candle  on  a  saveall — a  poor 


^^^ 
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drudge^  wlio  nerer  flmlles^  nor  meets 
with  encouragement  to  do  so.  **  Ca* 
ium  non  animum  mutat"  says  the  poet« 
as  if  the  former  were  a  trifler's  privi- 
lege 1  Why,  on  this  very  day  three 
jears  ago,  we  left  Genoa  on  our  way 
lo  Pisa ;  on  this  very  day  we  stood  on 
the  brow  of  a  promontory  which  com- 
manded a  panoramic  view  of  the  most 
enchanting  scenery,  and  under  the 
brightest  sky  that  ever  painter  attempt- 
ed to  realize.  A  Claude's  warm  haze 
lay  over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
stretched  far  to  the  left  upon  the  dazz- 
ling outline  of  the  white  hills  of  that 
sunny  Carrara,  which,  warmed  with 
our  coal  fires,  and  reflecting  them 
from  the  polished  slab,  is  the  familiar 
hearthstone  of  England !  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  emulating  the  flight 
of  those  wide-winged  giant  ospreys, 
which  we  then  and  there  saw  majesti- 
cally aaiUng  seaward  .  through  that 
limpid  air>  as  dream  of  doing  justice 
to  the  scene.  Oppressed  with  the 
glories  which  surrounded  us,  we  be- 
gan to  descend  by  a  zig-zag  road,  at 
every  turn  of  which  a  new  diagonal 
view  of  the  mighty  elements  of  sea  and 
land  constituted  an  infinite  variety  of 
pictures.  Olive  groves  that  had  stood 
for  centuries,  oranges  ready  to  be 
gathered,  grew  by  the  road-side; 
churches,  convents,  and  small  villages, 
broke  beautifully  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  we  were  descending ;  and  all 
was  silent  as  night,  till  we  were  agree, 
ably  startled  by  a  shrill  note  of  trum- 
pet  over-head — and  again  it  came 
nearer ;  but  by  whom,  and  for  what 

{mrpose  blown,  we  could  not  yet  con- 
eoture>  for  thickets  of  aloes,  pome* 
granate,  and  acacia,  screened  the 
trumpeter  from  view.  At  length  the 
nearer  tramp  of  men  and  horses  di- 
rected us  to  one  of  the  projecting 
ledges  or  shelves  over-head ;  and  there, 
through  a  break  in  the  trees,  we  got  a 
Tiew  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  on  horse- 
back, escorting  a  cart  drawn  by  four 
bufiPaJoes,  in  which  cart  several  fero- 
cious-looking men  were  seated  on 
transverse  benches,  moodily  engaged 
in  smoking,  casting  their  eyes  occa- 
sionally over  the  well-known  country — 
the  scene  of  their  parentage,  educa- 
tion, and  exploits — and  scowling  on 
the  soldiers  like  wild  beasts  fresh 
caged.  The  escort  overtook  us,  and 
we  presently  entered  a  peaceful  little 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  together 
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with  the  brigands ;  divided  with  them 
the  public  curiosity  for  all  new  arri- 
vals, and  proceeding  to  our  respective 
destinations,  we  to  the  hotel— they  to 
prison  I 

We  shall  now  shake  the  kaleido- 
scope, and  shift  the  scene  to  our  own 
fair  island,  to  take  a  bit  of  moonlight 
on  the  Kent  road,  and  commemorate 
the  occasional  charms  of  *'  outside*'- 
faro  in  England. 

The  month  of  August,  and  the  hour 
of  starting  ten  at  night,  after  a  suffo- 
cating day.  How  delightful  and  how 
animating  to  bo  bowling  out  of  a  hot 
suburb,  such  as  the  Borough,  along  a 
road  without  a  loose  pebble,  at  the  rate 
of  full  ten  miles  an  hour,  through  many 
a  road-side  village,  with  the  cottage 
windows  already  closed — its  gable 
whitening  in  the  moonlight — the 
churchyard  at  the  extremity  of  such 
a  little  street  {**  ville  morte  aupr^s  de 
ville  endormie")  is  not  more  still  and 
breathless  than  is  that  road- side  vil- 
lage. Hark !  (and  a  pleasant  sound  it 
is)  to  the  hollow  strokes  of  the  horses* , 
hoofs,  as  they  mount  or  descend,  at 
full  gallop,  some  inconsiderable  rise  of 
the  road,  or  spring  over  the  one-arched 
bridge.  And  now  comes  an  easy  con- 
versational canter,  by  the  side  of  the 
raised  foot-path,  so  truly  English, 
backed  by  the  park-fence,  green  or 
grey  with  lichen,  or  coated  by  the 
honey- suckled  hedge.  The  road-side 
public  house,  with  its  watering- trough; 
the  turnpike,  with  its  solitary  lamp-» 
all  these  are  ordinary  elements  ;  but  in 
this  fair  and  silent  night-scene,  to  us 
look  beautiful!  A  few  miles  more, 
and  the  Tally-ho  delves  into  two  deep 
walls  of  chalk- pit,  and  then  emerges 
upon  a  wide  and  lovely  common,  with 
its  yellow  broom,  its  picturesque  infer, 
tility,  ks  treeless  expanse,  and  its  old 
windmill — we  hate  new  windmills: 
star-studded  and  breathless  is  the  sky 
over  us ;  and  we  are  quite  obliged  to 

that  dog,  whose  solitary  fitful  bark 

a  mile  off  at  least — shows  him  to  be  on 
the  alert  in  the  distant  hamlet.  All 
this  may  be  felt,  and  may  be  written. 
We  trust  there  are  few  who  have  not 
felt  for  themselves  how  the  free  spirit 
rejoices  on  the  coach -top  on  such 
a  night;  how  the  innermost  soul  is 
touched  through  every  organ  of  sense 
by  which  it  is  accessible ;  how  reverie 
succeeds  to  reverie,  and  half-ufered 
exclamation  to  exclamation ;  how  — — « 
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' as  to    a  geiitlemaii*8  park  in 

Kent— it  is  a  paradise  within  a  para- 
dise^  and  can  only  be  attempted  by 
Mr  Robins ;  the  very  boards  that  warn 
off  poachers^  and  threaten  to  chop  off 
their  legs^  are  not  unpicturesque^  (and 
accordingly  painters  paint  them«) 
though  the  inscriptions  must  read 
oddly  to  foreigners,  who  obtain  very 
different  and  by  no  means  such  inter- 
eAing  information  from  the  road- side 
notices  abroad.  And  now  we  skirt  the 
base  of  a  low -winding  range  of  hills- 
English  all  over — we  call,  them 
Downs,  just  as  a  large  star  peeps 
over  the  pine- tops  of  the  tall  clumps^ 
and  crowns  their  summit  with  his  ra- 
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diance.  In  this  home  scenery,  the 
grey  min  and  the  shattered  rock  are 
absent,  but  not  regretted,  amidst  re- 
clining herds,  and  groves  eloquently 
still,  and  the  embouchures  of  many  a 
lovely  lane,  in  which,  if  we  could 
stajf  till  mornings  we  would  willingly 
lose  ourselves  ;  but,  if  such  be  night, 
who  would  imsh  for  morning  ;  and  if 
such  the  charms  of  a  four-in-hand  by 
British  moonlight,  who  would  pay  for 
a  passport  at  the  foreign  office  ? 

Now,  if  the  reader  be  not  tired  of 
our  companionship,  and  is  not  in  a 
hurry  to  cross  the  Channel,  we  have 
a  mind  to  treat  him,  if  he  have  not  yet 
been  there,  with— i 


A  Ramble  on  thb  Downs. 


After  which  we  must  make  our  bow 
and  take  the  steamer  to  Dieppe. 

It  is  an  August  day  at  Brighton : 
Snch  a  day  as  only  occurs  in  this 
month,  and  in  this  month  but  seldom ; 
a  day  when  breakfast  is  discussed  in 
haste,  and  unpressing  correspondence 
postponed,  from  the  fear  of  losing  an 
inch  of  it  within  doors ;  it  is  but  ten 
o*clock  ;  but  it  was  less  warm  yester- 
day at  noon  under  the  white  cliff  than 
now  on  its  summit.  The  motionless 
expanse  of  the  far-seen  sea- view,  with 
the  little  tuft  of  smoke  from  the 
Dieppe  steamer,  still  at  a  good  dis- 
tance, would  make  it  impossible,  prior 
to  experience,  to  believe  in  a  storm. 
The  clear  green  water  reflects  for 
many  a  mile,  in  faultless  identity^  the 
cliff- bound  coast.  In  another  hour 
the  still  waveless  surface  will  quiver 
and  sparkle  in  the  sunbeam,  which 
will  already  have  made  the  green  seats 
on  the  pier  too  hot  to  sit  upon,  and 
smartly  admonished  the  han4  which 
had  carelessly  touched  the  huge  links 
of  the  chain.  Then  will  the  weather- 
beaten  veteran  who  lets  out  his  sinews 
and  his  boat,  no  longer  be  on  the  look- 
out for  custom.  Effete,  and  careless 
of  half-crowns  to  he  won,  he  lies  at 
full  length ;  or  if  h 3  take  a  fare,  half  of 
his  employment  is  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from  his  brow,  as  he  languidly  impels 
the  furrowing  keel  over  the  motion- 
less abyss — motionless  ?  no — but  mov- 
ing altogether  in  a  mass  which  rises 
and  falls  in  beautiful  and  exact  oscil- 
lation— old  Ocean*s  respiration  during 
slumber !    Let  us  go  forth  to  enjoy  as 


we  may,  and  imbibe  as  we  must,  some 
of  the  influence  of  this  fair  day,  and 
this  bright  sky--- though  troubles 
within  have  we  which  external  things 
cannot  reach.  Sad,  indeed,  it  is  to 
see  through  the  mist  of  a  sorrowful 
eye,  while  all  living  things  around  us 
seem  joyous,  and  even  those  which 
have  not  life  harmonize  with  the 
scene  !  But  it  is  in  vain  to  repine  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  activity  of  body 
for  alleviating  melancholy  thoughts, 
and  disturbing  the  train  of  earthly 
troubles:  so  let  us  to  yonder  high  har- 
vest field,  ere  the  small  stock  of  our 
climbing  propensities  be  defeated  by 
the  progress  of  the  day,  and  make  the 
wide  circle  of  the  Downs,  and  con- 
sume the  morning  in  its  full  latitude, 
till  dinner-time,  descending  on  Rot- 
tingdean,  and  profiting  by  the  ebb- tide 
to  return  along  the  sand.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  an  admirable  establish- 
ment at  Brighton  called  the  German 
spa ?  Here  we  are,  just  above  it— do 
not  suppose  it  is  obscure  because  you 
have  not  heard  of  it.  That  little  car- 
pet of  turf  in  front  of  the  colonnado 
was  scarce  two  hours  ago  trodden  by 
the  roost  fastidious  fashion  and  the 
genteclest  gentility.  Barouches  were 
jostling  at  the  gate,  and  very  elegant 
morning  toilettes  were  dispensing 
their  lavender  within.  But  oh,  the 
access!  for,  go  where  you  will  and 
whence,  the  whole  of  the  Brighton,  St 
Giles,  and  up-hill  St  Giles  too,  must 
be  passed,  ere  you  arrive  at  the  wished- 
for  porUil»  round  which  so  many  car- 
rfages  of  patrician  pannel,    and  so 
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manj  more  that  change  masters  on  the 
shortast  notice,  for  humble  price*  are 
drawn  up  without  distinction.  Three 
ateps  land  jou  in  a  vestibule  arcade 
which  opens  into  the  pump-room* 
where  quarter-deck  exercise  is  done 
between  each  glass  of  the  Kissengen 
or  Carisbad,  dispensed  by  two  very 
XOS)r*cheeked  Germans  of  the  gentler 
•ex*  the  Naiads  of  the  springs.  Both 
these  damsels  (we  don*t  know  which 
we  prefer)  are  pre* eminently  good- 
humoured,  and  undeniably  faTourites 
of  Hygeia.  They  ever  greet  you 
with  a  good-humoured  smile  in  the 
midst  of  aetive  duties,  and  promptly 
furnish  you  with  the  hot  or  cold,  the 
•aline  or  the  chalybeate*  the  sparkling 
or  the  still,  which  flow  at  their  bid- 
ding and  at  yours.  If  there  be  a  great 
mn,  as  there  often  is*  upon  a  particu- 
lar tap*  and  it  becomes  slow  or  ex- 
tinct* they  have  only  to  tap  on  the 
pannel*  and  on  the  signal  being  hoard 
behind  the  scenes*  the  rising  water 
rushes  anew  into  exhausted  space. 
Your  Naiads  of  old  had  but  one 
stream  under  their  command*— our 
friends  here  administer  the  numen 
agtuB  of  at  least  a  dozen,  to  which  one 
has  been  lately  superadded  of  a  very 
peculiar  flavour*  for  a  people  of  a  very 
peculiar  taste*  and  is  called  the  Con- 
gress spring  of  Saratoga.  The  word 
congress  has  had  odd  meanings  in 
medical  lore ;  but  never  mind  that — no 
particular  virtue*  we  are  informed*  is 
promised  by  this  branch  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  long  battery  of  the  po- 
lished orifices  out  of  which  issue  half 
the  mineral  waters  which  nature  brews 
in  Germany,  is  making  successful  war- 
fare against  many  of  the  complaints 
that  have  no  names,  and  not  a  few  that 
have ;  nor  is  it  here  our  pleasure  or 
onr  purpose  to  impugn  their  rising 
reputation-^accordingly*  if  you  be 

^  Troubled  with  somethiog  in  yoar  bile 

or  blood. 
And  fiad  the  college  does  you  little  good,'* 
and  if  yon  are  not  dbposed  to  submit 
to  the  quacks  and  quackery  of  Lea- 
mington* come  and  try  what  carbonic 
and  steel,  or  salts  and  sulphur,  made 
•n£Bciently  palatable*  can  do  for  you 
at  Brighton.  Trv  with  faith:  to  a 
eourM  of  six  weeks  of  Carlsbad  and 
Marienbad*  brought  by  the  angel  of 
health*  over  sea  and  land*  like  the 
iM^y  house  of  Loretto*  and  deposited 
«t  the  foot  of  Brighton  Downs*  the 
TOL*  ij*  iro*  cccxvi. 
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reader  owes  the  interest  he  no  doubt 
takes  in  our  present  pages :  we  really 
wish  well  to  the  property  embarked  in 
so  spirited  an  undertaking,  and  con- 
duced with  so  much  steadiness  and 
skill :  we  believe  these  waters  can  do 
much*  and  are  destined  to  do  more,  as 
their  effects  shall  be  more  accurately 
studied;  but  they  will  not  do  every 
thing,  nor  will  English  soberness  ever 
attribute  to  them*  as  the  false  apostles 
at  the  originals  abroad  do,  effects  at  va- 
riance with  the  law  of  nature*  the 
functions  of  the  human  body*  and  the 
expectations  of  common  sense !  The 
scene*  too,  is  something;  awalk*/o<fo 
goodt  must  have  an  object^  and  there 
are  people  here  worth  looking  at,  A 
pair  of  citizens  (we  saw  them  this 
morning)  was  any  thing  but  fine;  they 
came  up  to  see  what  aristocracy  was 
like*  on  a  nearer  view  than  could  be 
obtained  across  the  counter  which  se- 
parated them  in  London ;  a  morose- 
looking  man*  whose  mouth  seemed 
corrugated  with  sour  theology,  Q*  as 
Heaven*s  best  beams  make  vinegar 
more  sour***)  was  probably  a  disap- 
pointed parson*  or  a  college  tutor ;  if 
so*  all  the  Kissingen  he  drank*  and 
all  the  smiles  of  the  ladies  who  drank 
it  by  his  side*  will  avail  him  nothing. 
That  good-looking*  amiable  man,  T* 
P.  Cooke*  the  melo-dramatic  hero  of 
the  Coburg,  told  us  the  waters  were 
doing  him  little  good*  and  we  wished  we 
could  have  doubled  their  efficacy  in  the 
interest  of  his  audience  and  his  own. 
But  «*  place  for  the  Kilrunes  1'*— dare 
we  attempt  to  describe  a  group  of  ex- 
clusives,  the  group  of  the  room  ?  Oh  I 
that  unapproachable  cluster  of  coun- 
tesses with  their  aristocratic  spouses  at 
their  side,  the  immortals  of  Lodge's 
<*  Pantheon**  and  the  Red- Book.  Can 
this  offspring  of  the  "  white  hen,*' 
they  whom  the  Morning  Post  can- 
not marry,  or  put  into  the  ground* 
without  feelings  corresponding  to  the 
occasion^  be  appreciated  by  us  com^ 
man  pullets  of  dappled  plumage^  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cluck 
about  this  world  in  insignificance*  and 
perpetuate  eggs  like  those  from  which 
we  sprang?  Their  movements  in 
town  and  out  of  town*  their  appetites 
and  their  sleep*  their  dinners  and  their 
balls*  are*  for  the  most  part,  announced 
before  they  happen*  and  celebrated 
afterwards ;  idob  of  an  insane  and  </if- 
graceful  curiosity,  which  is  found  no 
Inhere  tbtt  Va  \bia  nV^  ^«€i\\s>;^^ 


im  

Bn^tjuidt  Oae  of  them  had  a  dogi 
Wtiich  Laadieer  would  c«rUinlj  pAiol^ 
or  majr  h&ire  painied ;  hi*  fine  lajge 
9je  u»ed  to  reftt  on  the  food  fice  of 

his  fiiir  mistre&Si  Ladjr  C »  reftdjr 

to  spring  to  her  haud  on  the  slightest 
•oeouragetcient ;  whut  a  pity  it  is  that 
be  eaoout  re^d  Iho  Murnin*^  Pu§t! 
How  gr*r!«fulljr  fih«  pat  forth  that 
•matl  baud  of  msioy  rin^s  for  hernials 
nf  water»  and  how  Ixjwitchlng^ljr  she 

rectii»«*d  Lord  H *»  morning^  sain- 

tatjoOt  as  sh«  approached  the  crystal 
tD^afiire  to   her  lip«]      Aa   to  Lord 

H himsetft  the  d<ig  is  the  more 

aristocratic  animal  of  the  two;  and 
we  hked  hi*  bjw-wow  prc^teotions 
vastly  better  than  the  euperciltoofl  si- 
lence that  waji  diipen^d  by,  and  pto- 
imitii  the  other:  disdaining  the  vulgar 
forwardness  and  impertinent  advances 
of  black^nosed  pug^  and  terriers  of 
eoarse* textured  eoat,  Hccior  waiti  till 
he  6nd«  some  silky -beaded  ipantel, 
which,  like  himself,  has  been  smelling 
round  and  round  the  room,  tall  the 
*•  blood  of  a  gentleman  s"  dog  strikes 
his  nostril ;  ah,  there  their  eyes  meet, 
and  the  Newfoundland  gentleman, 
eficoufaged  by  his  mt3tre»«'s  permis- 
•ton*  goes  up  at  once,  difpensea  with 
tittroduction,  and  Imrkt  Aig  good  morn* 
in^  at  him  of  the  long  ears,  who  forth- 
with springs  from  his  recumbent  por- 
tion, and  away  they  scamper  lugt*tber 
round  turf  and  gravel,  to  the  terror  of 
children,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
iTomp^ny. 

But  all  thif  IS  episode  and  ana- 
chronism. We  forget  our  walk,  which 
has  uken,  or  is  to  Uke  Qs»  to  the 
•*  race  course,"  and  the  race  stand. 
Last  wctk  thispprjt  was  thronged  with 
a  g^y  multiiiide  ;— tho  rude  building 
ia  now  ali  hoarthd  up  for  another  year, 
and  its  only  entrance  rs  hy  a  small 
door,  where  an  old  d^me  stands  at  a 
wooden  drev^ser,  dbpensing  bad  stale 
cakes  and  flit  ginger  beer  to  poor 
stragglers  like  ourselves.  On  the 
Down?,  printed  announcements  of 
concerti  already  sung,  and  of '•  Balls" 
already  danced,  hate  not  yet  been 
torn  down«  or  washed  off  by  the  rain 
and  a  slanting  south  wester.  Strewn 
about,  here  and  there,  lie  race  cards, 
(hilU  of  fare,)  more  or  less  dumaged, 
(like  rhe  half-burnt  cartrid^re  after  a 
field  iUyt)  on  which  may  still  be  read 
tb#  clastic  and  romantic  names  of 
bon«B  whose  race  for  the  present  has 
l>««i  nm  I  her©,  too,  we  fttoishle  oo 


the  leg  <if  a  bfoken  deal  table ;  and 
what  a  soeo*  does  the  le^of  a  broken 
deal  Ubla  on  BrighUm  Downs  forth. 
with  recall     Evea  as  the  geologist, 
when    he   meets  with    the    fractured 
bone   of  some   remote   creation,  will 
reconstruct   the    creature   which    he 
oever    saw,    in  its  Wjirm   de»h    and 
blood  ;   to  this  squared  piece  of  deal 
with  the  broken  mortice,  and  the  split 
foot,  restores  not  only  the  very  ms^Le^ 
shape,   and   size,   of  the   four*fooled 
utenfiil  from  which  it  had  been  rent, 
but,   ^ttt»df\m  9vWT«^9i,  '^  it  repeofdes 
the  de^erteii  ground,  it  gives  hack  the 
whole   scene   of   the    betting-stand/' 
•*  the  shows/*  *nhe  booth*,*"  "theequi- 
pa^e^/'  antt,  more  minutely  stilly  the 
"  ThimhU-ri^js    transacied    vpon    iU 
ikrfacef"     The   more   noted    black* 
guards  of  the  turf  are  again  before 
us  I  the  old  man  whose  whip  cleared 
the  course,  the  jockeys  in  their  variooi 
coloursj  in  action  or  repose,  walking 
or   trotting  the   noble  racers  to  tbw 
starting  po«t ;  the  pieturetque  fortuna 
tellers  enticing  many  a  simple  dan 
half-way  down  the  hill  towards  their 
lahmaeliuth  tents  ;  the  damsel •  them< 
selves,  who  stop,  hesitate,  pay,  hear, 
and   believe ;    and  sometimes  return^ 
sometimes  not;   and    the    multltndfj 
rmihing  upon  the  ropes,  on  the  signu 
from  the  booth  j  and  most  of  all,  1 
race  it»elf  1  the  fine  animals  cleariD 
the   hill   side,   now  nearly  diaL 
DOW  straining  to  recover  the  lead,  til^l 
neck  to  neck,  and  panting  as  they  flyi 
they  shoot  by  the  agitated  crowd,  and 
<*  a  dead  heat*'  i^  the  shout  and  deci* 
aion  of  a  thousand  voices !  I     All  1 
are  again  here.    But  who  can  do  jn 
to  that  episode  of  thei 
that  largtf  and  desfierate  gang  t  Some 
dresaed  as  country  men,  simple  pUye 
who  seem  half  ashamed  of  winnimgA 
and  yet  always  win;  sporting  gentldbf 
men  in  haste  to  be  gont*,  with  whrn^ 
and  purse  in  hand,  and  fluih  of  money  I 
two  or  three  uninterested  unphilosophi- 
cal  mi'd  who  wonder  and  wonder  how 
it  tofikf  be,  and  are  at  last  induced  to 
bet,  and  strange  to  say,  newr  lose  a 
coup;  and  the sub5tanttal'loi»kiDg  far^ 
mer,  the  idiot  of  a  drama,  whtdi,  liow* 
ever  often  repeatedi  tttU  tuooeodt^— 

"  Ipsa  divmm 
Fcstoram,  h«rbe»o  eotitur  si 

theatro, 
Maj«Jtaa|  landeBa^ua  redit  ad  pol^lla  j 

Eaodlimi.**— ^ 


lljii 

Iftir 
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Btit  lf>t»k  to  Ihe  pro»|iiH*t — fur  to  Uit* 
loft  JUretchoi  Ui«s  uucfuUtln^  line  of 
th<»  He^fV>ril  Clttl'^,  aitid  towcrltig  firo« 
tuftfitury    of   H*':if  hv    HeatI  I    to   the 

01)  I  iite»  I  tU(?  DunnsiiniUDil 

tt» «:  tr  own  pucullarly  charac- 

'  l«riu)c  kAturen  {   ihe  knoU*  »o  wtrU 
>  mii^lf   roiind&d   4itf»  sinoi^th^  tre«t€)&ft) 
ftnd  depre«»ed  inm  Itttle  bollows*  uver 
which  there  Hiu  ih«?  tifmporitrjp  *hj|dow 
of   t  V   the  huts,  ihe 

will  I  farm  a  midst 

its  stacits  auii  u:irii!i|  itie  dbuol  park 


,  ihe  flockn  of  whtte 

Tjttd^fr   a.   f- '"•"'•   -if 
,>cr   in   tli  <s 


biilf-way  up  t  J  ^ 

i«  d()tti*d  with  a  Hurt  of  jittie  boAtfi 
whieh  Vw  ijpcm  the  w«t#»r  iii  llg^ht  as 
buttertltrB  i  lh<yy  »how  their  mHh,  hut 
h«ve  not  wind  to  ttiove  ■  while  in  the 
diriwiloQ  of  ih©  pii*r  hi'nd,  you  may 
just  dinrern  Ihe  euhjtnn  of  the  depart- 
ing steamer  for  Dieppe,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly above  the  windowi  of  tbo 
town. 


OVWM  rit£  Cll4!«NtL. 


On  arriving^  for  the  first    time  at 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  huw  plennant  to 
I  change  water  for  kndito  breAtbe  fo- 
reii^n  air  on  a  fureiKii  soil,  amidst  fo- 
reign soutidH,  with  Bnrdoaux  and  Bur- 
gundy, that  h**ve  never  *fvu  the  cuii- 
^  iom-liDitse,    in  ^ecTiife  pro»^>«cl ;    diit- 
>  ehafg'ed  from  the  Duuiine,  how  oh<*er- 
I  ily  ii)e  freahmxn  in  ciintineut^t)  wtiys 
fofida  every  unf^^miiar  device  of  sign* 
ba4rds  in  the  streets  I     Ho  if  s^fny  »e«in 
to  him  the  awning's  of  the  coffL^ehoiisAt^ 
oddly  composed  the  crowd,  and, 
ve  all,  bow  ptcturettque  the  freight- 
st'  '     Then  what  a  r«.'<?eption 

Hi  I  'No  sooner  under  the 

••  I'iiiitr  *  III  nttre*  ihnn  many  expeet- 
ant  fftcea  aUi^ady  w&it  hi*  arrival ! 
Unlike  the  biatierns  At  ^i  ""v  *^^<'  un- 
giiinly  '*  hoots/'  or  ihi?  i  niter 

with   his  thr<-<^  ^L^MCt  i  ives 

for  dinner*  a  gent- 

ly am  :tienr  ^<  it  for 

bim,  and  for  him  aicme.  Tiie  com- 
fnisHiouof  obligingly  taices  hts  pass-' 
port^  and  reiw^rves  exaction  and  im- 
pertinence for  another  day.  State 
viator  I  Make  the  most  of  it — be  pre- 
pared to  &ay  *•  Bien  des  c hoses  **  to 
♦*  madame,"  who  will  exhibit  bo  mnch 
civiliiy  to  you.  Receive  her  daugh* 
ttr'i  curtsey  with  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent bow,  and  •*  take  the  good  the 
'  I  provide  yon,*'  on  such  flattering 
bi».  Enter  into  negotiation  for  pre- 
Df  comforts  in  the  vestibule,  and  be 
setiU^d,  Hark  to  the  Honnd  of  the 
up-Mairn  bell,  wli  -■  ■'•  f  ■  "■  1 1.>  i^ 
no  fjoon^rr  hosheil 

heflf'l    MM.^  "Im  pa,ri;v ...  ..  ...  .^ .  .o 

of  I  i-hmcni  into  whose  hands 

you  _   ut  to  be  consigned,  ruahea 

dowtSi  Uke  the  young  BaeebMife  in  tbo 


pteturv  of  the   National   Outhrff  M; 
take  po^-'^'-f'iti  r»f  you  t  givo  a 
d^ail  to  I  ^  TtMn^fr  as  you  it* 

eend  tn  \  i  ;   already  ii  \n  get* 

ling  all  iu  damask  and  white  oapilne 
ready  for  your  dinner:  so,  wwsh  andl 
go  forth;  p2iii«  thron^h  the  court  yard,, 
and  rejoice  In  the  handttome  a^^ort- 
inei»t  of**  barouches"  and  '*  »  • 

which  do  so  much  credit  to  \ 
try*  and,  like  yon,  bound  for  l\u  u  nud 
a  wii»ler  in  the  »*outh,  C<mtrive  not 
to  hn  run  over  by  the  crack  eqnipagi 
turning  sharp  into  the  yard — (thoiMl 
curaed  trftn^  ntcka  always  at  variance 
with  ours) — tired  of  this  same  conti* 
nent,  and  bound  for  the  next  steam* 
boat,  and  for  London,  Mercy  on  Ui» 
what  H  bedroom  1  One  glance  at  th# 
bed  suffices  to  «how  that  you  aro  now 
amidst  the  v»*rv  ♦*  fTt  um  ilf'  Ivh*'  i  litu  ?) 
Hang  y«ur  ' 

fully    here   <  ^  ,  ^-j 

folds  of  the  high-iiung  drapery  I  and 
Ihe  bed  itself,  so  elastic  and  so  sof^, 
so  warmly  and  yet  so  lightly  covered |r 
The  curtains^  too,  that  throw  inell' 
agreeable  tinting  on  its  surface!  Th« 
matrasses  are  all  newly  combed  and 
carded*  and  the  pillowcasei  ^o  sedufli. 
tively  fair  \  No  lover  ever  dwelt  witk, 
more  justifiable  complacency  oo 
charms  of  his  mistrcgs,  than  doe« 
uninitiated  T  ' 
sttpportofth 

On    0Uch    a    bin,    wmi    wi.wi  '"' 

docs   the  traveller   stretch 

limbs  to  their   full  length  v\  j i^ 

comtSt  wishing  that  bo  were  twice 
long,  that  hemi^'bt  itmirrr^U  iIip  pi>li 
of  pleasure  by  im  f  coi 

Uetl     What  a  H  vL»en 

Freneh  Aiid  an  Englisis  inn  b«d  t  1h» 


hiooJ 
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last,  indeed,  is  too  often  both  bed  and 
board^^Bo  hard  that  no  impression  is 
made  by  the  body  lying  on  it  for  nine 
mortal  hours,  or  so  rank  a  ditch  of 
knotted  feathers  or  matted  wool*  that* 
after  the  first  plunge,  that  diagonal 
which  Mr  Shandy  considered  among 
the  best   privileges   of  celibacy,   is 
utterly  impossible.     No,  no.     In  the 
French  bed  you  are  neither  swaddled 
in  such  odious  down,  nor  crimped  up 
into  a  wretched  misshapen  figure  of 
file,  nor  doubled  upon  yourself  like  a 
woodlouse,  (unless  indeed  you  ha?e  a 
preference  for  any  of  those  positions,) 
while  an  easily   moTeable  covering, 
shifting  at  will,  and  not  fastened  down, 
or  tucked  in  under  a  matrass,  hard  as 
a  deal  plank,  by  the  atrocious  strait- 
waistcoating  of  a  stiff  winding-sheet, 
completes  your  comforts.     Dreams,  if 
yon  ha^e  any,  are  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment, the  happy  working  of  a  brdn 
agreeably  excited,  a  body  well  fed, 
and  a  mind  too  pleased  to  wish  for,  or 
accept,  forgetfulness.     Health  dream- 
ing on  a  spring  matrass  I     The  thing 
speaks  for  itself.     Nor  towards  morn- 
ing will  all  the  enjoyments  of  these 
first  impressions  be  nipt  by  any  gruff 
functionary   coming,   **  apropos  des 
bottes,**  to  take  your  clothes,  or  by  a 
bustling  virago  in  petticoats,  anzions 
to  clear  the  room  of  you,  and  get  her 
morning  work  over.     In  France  take 
your  full  swing  of  slumber,  stretch, 
yawn,  as  long  as  you  list,  and  wake  by 
slow  degrees  to  consciousness,  when 
the  pretty  chambermaid,  she  of  yes- 
treen, will  come  the  moment  you  wish 
for  her,  to  bring  you  any  thing  you 
want,  with  an  air  of  interest  that  is 
almost  too  personal !     All  inns,  how- 
ever, are  not  such  as  the  hotel  des  Bains, 
and  if  you  go  beyond  Boulogne,  you 
miist  take  philosophy  with  you.    Tra- 
velling any  where  in  France  in  public 
carnages  is  sad  work.  On  the  slightest 
inequity  of  surface,  the  horses  of  that 
ferocious  team  instantly  drop  into  a 
slow  walk,  so  as  to  disconcert  all  com« 
putation  of  the  time  to  be  consumed 
en  voyage.    Every  road  in  France  is 
vastly  inferior  to  ours,  being  much  too 
broad  and  much  too  straight— a  perfect 
simoon  of  dust  in  summer,  and  a  very 
'<  slough  of  despond**  in  the  wet  sea- 
son.    Here  and  there  a  hut  or  two, 
with  a  vine  bush,  or  that  well  known 
martial  beer  sign;  stone  mounds  for 
hedges,  comfortless  farm-houses,  vil- 
higeg  of  mttdj  mortao  and  mouldy 


thatch.  These  are  of  course,  and  never 
vary.      For  figures  the  French  land« 
scape  is  still  worse  off.     A  postilion, 
jingling  back  from  the  last  *'  relai,*' 
the  corresponding  or  rival  diligence 
which  meets  you,  or  an  equipage  or 
two  *<  en  poste,**  but  no  country  gen- 
tlemen riding  back  to  dinner,  or  sub- 
stantial farmer  from  market  town,  and 
so  on.     Once  booked  and  penned  io, 
many  a  long,  long  mile  has  slowly  to 
recede  ere  the  first  halt  for  dinner  shall 
take  place.     At  last,  after  passing  at 
a  walk  into  the  outer  enceinte  of  some 
decrepit  walls,  with  green  mounds,  a 
deserted  rampart  and  a  solitary  sen- 
try-box at  its  angle,  is  descried,  tower- 
ing high  over  a  green  fosse,  quaking 
with  the  hoarse  notes  of  the  *<  Ros- 
signols  de  Marais,'*  the  only  kind  of 
'*  rosignoP*  known  here.     Your  di- 
ligence tugs  up  all  this,  and  rolls  over 
fifty  feet  of  rough  pavement-stones 
to  the  drawbridge,— the  drawbridge 
shakes  its  chain,  and  you  are  in  the 
town.     The  ««  Mairie,*'  the  **  Caisse 
Hypothecaire,**  and  that  little  squab 
building,  with  a  portico  and  tricolor- 
ed  flag,  yclept  the  **  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice,*' are  passed,  and  you  turn  into  the 
gateway  of   the  inn,  where  '*  trois 
quarts  d'heure**  is  the  allotted  time, 
and  long  enough  it  is,   for  dinner, 
where  there  is  too  much    that  one 
must,  and  nothing  that  one  ought  to 
eat.     They  always   choose  fortified 
towns  for  these  trials  of  the  chylopoi- 
etic  viscera,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  impracticability  of 
starving  out  a  garrison  thus  provi- 
sioned! After  dinner  come  cigars^, 
you  are  too  polite  to  refuse,  and  too 
wise  to  smoke  one  yourself.     A  single 
smoker  of  this  kind  will  suffice  to  fill 
the  coach  with  rank  poison  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey ;   but  night  will 
come,  and  he  will  then  perhaps  be 
obliged  to  sleep.     Night  has  come  I 
but  Numbers  5  and  6  now  keep  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  and  4  from  closing  their 
eyes  by  gabbling  French  ;  or  if  you 
drop  ofi,  a  substantial  nightmare,  the 
weight  of  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
garlic  you  have  unconsciously  swal- 
lowed, inflicts  its  keenness  full  upon 
your  chest.     Morning  comes — early 
morning,  and  one  might  now  sleep 
from  very  exhaustion,  but  a  current 
of  cold  air  is  let  in  suddenly  at  the 
coach  door,  bringing  intelligence  that 
here  the  coach  stops  to  breakfast! 
How  one  breakfast  rammons  differs 


JS42.]  Roadside 

Dm  inolher,  &Dd  how  is  ihU  liecond 
each  br<>akf&»t  at  variance  m%\i  th? 
first  at  BouJDgue!  Unshaved,  («Dd 
beirds  grow  unpleasantly  miick  in  a 
dilig^encej  unkempt*  unwA&Wd^  with 
sr>mc  disposition  to  headftchei  and  no 
•itiun  to  food,  one  must  c^ither 
»ut  to  eat  and  drink  at  a  prepos- 
rous  hour,orrefnain  for  eight  hours 
ngcr  without  sustuQiiiico  of  any  kind  ! 
FApr^s  vous,  IiIonij(?ur;  aprcs  vou*!'* 
Mf  DODO  cure  to  bt^  first  to  turu  out 
'  '  "  LidaFreDch^ 
V  n over  seen 

^stances,)  and  thuti  the  diligcnco 
pof^  us  ^lowly^  goes  to  6eo  iti 
horkcfi  baited  in  tbo  yard  behind  1  In 
Again  and  oti'  n^nioi  to  rt^sume  a  pos« 
ture  where  you  ctiu  neither  give  oor 
eipect  quirter,  how  welcome  is  the 
announcement  from  the  conducteur  of 
a  Jong^  •*  CiUt  a  nwntir,*'   and  you 
sprinj;^  outf   aud  strive  to  get   some 
wiyr  in  sidv^ince  of  the  coach.     Now^ 
^km  for  a  moment  and   survey  the 
HnfiidcK/*     What  a  picturesque  set 
mortals  is  winding  up  the  hiJl  ia 
liferent  detachments*  while  the  huge, 
ttvyj  du&t  coloured  machine  creeps 
its  alow  axles, ^ — stops,  moves, 
again  motionless  on  the  hiil  t 
the  heaUhy  glow  of  exercise  on 
I"  brow,  it  h  plea&ant  to  look  down 
the  plain  below,  on   the  town 
steeples  under  your  feet — K>n  the 
till  on  which  the  bun  h  dipping,  i,t 
ihcrc  he  is  smiling  his  last  smile  oa 
jie  noiseless  and   apparently   motion- 
isa  river;  or  wheru  a  band  of  pea- 
ts ta  are  depoMtiag  the  last  load  of 
clover  on  liie  now  rickt  willi 
i  foreground  of  ibo  cart  aud  ita  aleepy 


cattle  la  beautifut  relief.  But  «o 
must  make  baste  to  obserTo — for  to  ad* 
mire  in  detail  i»  not  permttied  to  him 
whu  puts  himself  into  the  bauds  of 
'*  Lafltte  and  Gatlbrd  f*  and,  lot 
white  we  dwoll,  or  would  dwell,  oo 
such  calming  olijfcts,  the  suddfu  «p* 
parition  of  tbo  detestable  diligencop 
rises  slowly  towards  the  brow  of  the 
hill*  Soon  are  those  capacious  jaws 
wide  open.  There  she  is  in  ni id- 
road,  and  seems  to  eaercise  some  fas- 
cination  over  ber  **  insidos/'  who  are 
instantly  seen  running  like  so  many 
kaiiffartfoSf  to  be  pouched  once  more  in 
her  vast  interior.  Sixteen  men  und 
women  get  in,  and  on,  and  about  ber, 
and  then,  like  a  gorged  "  boa,**  she 
again  begins  to  trail  her  long  body 
through  the  dust.  At  last — at  last 
St  Deuys  is  passed,  and  all  the  sad 
reality  of  travel  in  Franc©  is  for  a  time 
dispelled  an  the  traveller  nears  Paris. 
*•  Messieurs,  mMintenant  nous  voila 
arrives  au  centre  de  la  civilisation,'* 
eJtcJaitus  a  Frenchman,  hitherto  im- 
perturbably  silent,  and  now  begin* 
ning  to  rouse  himself  as  be  take#  down 
bis  bat  and  puts  up  bia  **  easquette** 
in  the  net- work,  but  the  words  are 
scarcely  out  of  bis  vain^glorioua 
mouth,  when  at  the  ^Hv^vy  circumfe- 
rence of  tbb  privtjeged  centre,  the 
coach  is  made  to  draw  up,  and  baply 
to  remain  an  hour  to  have  its  passen* 
gers  examined  in  detail,  or  iu  bag- 
gage probed  by  the  long  •*  ramroda*' 
of  the  Detroi  f  It  is  then  the  English- 
nmn's  turn  to  smile,  while  the  enraged 
Frenchman  swears  **  pcstes'*  and 
**  sacres'*  at  his  own  canaille,  and  at 
his  own  government  wbo  supports 
them  f 
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PROTESTANTISM  IN  GENEVA. 

A  Retbospect. 


The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  reached  its  climax  in  Switzer- 
land.    The  woric  which  Luther  be- 
gun,  and   in  all  its    great    features 
effected,  Zwingle  carried  further  out, 
and  Calvin  finished.    It  was  not  so 
much  onward  progress^  as  completion^ 
that  fell  to  the  task  of  Calvin.     The 
doctrines  which  are  called  calvinistic, 
were  common  to  all  the  early  reform- 
ers, and  were  received  as  fundamental 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scot* 
land,  Belgium,  and   Holland.      But 
Calvin  first  formed  into  a  coherent 
system    of   theology    the    doctrines 
which  his  predecessors   had   taught 
separately  and  less  distinctly,  as  de- 
tached truths — he  showed  the  whole- 
ness, the  completeness,  the  mutual  de- 
pendency of  all  its  parts  on  the  gos- 
pel scheme.     In  accomplishing  this 
work,  he   exhibited  himself   to  the 
world  as  the  closest  and  most  power- 
ful reasoner,  perhaps,  that  ever  lived ; 
and  likewise — as  he  confined  himself 
in  all  his  reasonings,  strictly  to  the 
Bible — as  the  greatest  of  theologians. 
It  was  admirable  to  behold  Christian- 
ity, hitherto  seen  only  (by  compari- 
son at  least)  in  a  confused  magnificence 
of  details,  stand  up  in  a  simple,  grand 
unity,  and  entireness  of  plan.     This 
}s  what  Calvin  aocomplished  ;  and  as 
he  lived  and  ruled  in  Geneva,  and  his 
influence  extended  over  all  Switzer- 
land, the  Swiss  churches,  especially 
that  of  Geneva,  were  regarded  as  the 
first  among  the  reformed  communions 
in  doctrinal  science  and  purity,  for 
the  period   of  nearly   one   hundred 
years.     Geneva  was  the*  great  theolo- 
gical city ;  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
students  came  to  study  theology  under 
her    doctors.      Her   high    Christian 
theology  was  her  great  glory — efface 
it  from  her  history,  and  her  history  is 
almost  blank  of  interest.     By  it  she 
had,  and  historically  has,  a  conspicu- 
ous elevation  in  the  eye  of  the  whole 
world.     Towards    the    close    of  the 
seventeenth    century,    however,    her 
theology  began  visibly  to  decline ;  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  she  was  as 
remarkable  among  other  Protestant 
communities,  for   a  low,  weak,  and 


diluted  Christianity,  as  she  had  before 
been  for  her  advanced  position  in  the 
very  van  of  the  Reformation. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  trace  the  causes  and  progress  of 
this  declension  thoroughly ;  but  to  do 
so,  further  than  by  a  few  remarks  that 
may  lie  in  our  way,  would  be  to  trans- 
gre»B  the  limits  to  which  we  desire  to 
confine  ourselves. 

It  is  a  common  notion  in  Geneva, 
that  relaxation  of  doctrine  there,  came 
first  from  the  last  great  theologian  that 
canton  can  boast —  AlphouseTurretini. 
This  divine,  whose  name  is  now  almoit 
forgotten,  was  certainly  agreat  author. 
His  works,  written  in  Latin,  which 
are  voluminous,  are  deep,  solid,  and 
learned  ;  but  their  orthodoxy  is  some- 
what dubious.  He  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  du- 
ring a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who» 
after  the  Reformation,  deemed  he  was 
doing  Christianity  a  good  service  by 
building  her  a  house  of  philosophy  for 
her  to  dwell  in.  One  of  his  favourite 
maxims  was — **  TMeoiogi,  non  philo^ 
sopki,  religio  fortuita  est  mayis  guam 
quauita*'  There  was  a  whole  school 
of  divines  of  this  temper  at  that  time. 
Turretini  was  contemporary  with 
Tillotson  and  Burnet,  with  whom  he 
maintained  correspondence,  as  he  did 
also  with  Liebnitz.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  candidates  for  the  ministry 
at  Geneva,  to  travel  in  foreign  coun- 
tries previous  to  their  ordination.  To 
this  practice  has  been  attributed  the 
first  importation  of  loose,  or  what 
are  called  liberal  opinions,  into  that 
city.  Turretini  duly  made  the  pre- 
scribed tour;  and  we  are  informed 
that  he  solicited,  and  obtained,  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  Ninon 
de  TEnclos,  who  admired  greatly  Us 
graces  de  son  esprit.  This  incident 
shows  the  sort  of  influence  to  which 
the  Genevese  students  of  divinity 
were  subjected  in  their  travels ;  es- 
pecially as  Paris  was  considered  as 
the  very  centre  of  enlightenment  and 
refinement,  and  there  it  was  that  they 
sought  chiefly  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
and  to  form  their  characters. 
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Thill  WAS  the  iigo  oF  rejuoDerfi«  of 
eAnic«t  thinkeri,  who  hud  ihtu  pfcuUar 
j  to  thtmt  thiit  ihk'j  fthowcd  ji  RtroQ|^ 
f  dinpoAUion  to  di^curd  fmm  the*  sphere 
of  reflAon  e^cvf  thing  that  was  iaca- 
puble  of  anaWtic  e^cnmioAtioo,  or  of 
loifical     demr  They    did 

wonders  in    ^  ^  the    human 

.  miod  as  a  surt^tuu  would  the  hixusiu 
body.     But  iheir  philosophy*  bijfhly 
I  irailtuhle  in  iUelf^  wti»  still  morij  high- 
^  ly  injurious,   maimuch  HA  all    I  hone 
I  BuhjfctH — that  iii6oit«  experience,  and 
wide   vital  play  of  human   nature — 
rhieh  could  uot  be  brought  within  its 
compn^s*  were  hj  iu  doctors  virtually 
disfni»fed  as  futile^     Reveiatiou.  how*^ 
ever»    thmi^h  jtistJy  subjected  in  its 
lowest  groundworks  to  the  verify  log 
test  of  this  philoiopby>  Is  really  aoe 
fubjeotsoutof  its  reach.     Oocc 
to  its  authenticity,  it  opens 
l^orld  of  it5  own*     It  waa  natu- 
rmt*  theref*»ri',  that  its  higliest  cUvms 
should   have  been  dballowed«   whilst 
the  philosophic  school  alluded  to  was 
aaeendant*      Without  referriujf  to  in- 
fidel writers,  it  h  certain,  that  those  of 
eminence  of  this  p<?riod  who  profess* 
ed  themselves  to  be  believers,   nar- 
rowed greatly  the   ChriBtian  faith,  in 
order  to  make  their  profesvion  ^r^od. 
The  minds  of  these  authors  were  so 
fuUv  '(1  of,  so  embraced  rouml 

by  >sophy,  that  it  was  only 

*  '^:«nn  within  its  do- 
dn,  tl^  1  liuil  a  lodfcrnieut  in 

dr  uu.,^. o..i.,.:iu|i^s*  CUristianity 
was  robbed  completely  of  its  spirit^  of 
its  euergiest  of  all  its  diviner  aspectA, 
by  this  comproHftion)  by  this  cuntioe* 
ment.  It  whs  nurniouutetl  by  phito" 
sophy,  and  took  the  appearance  rather 
of  a  philosophical,  than  of  a  revealed 
creed*  In  a  word,  the  f  ffeci  produced, 
though  not  intended,  by  the  serious 
conscientious  philosopher  of  the 
eigntecnth  century^  was,  if  theexpres- 
aion  may  be  allowed^  to  uttrei^eiaiioft- 
ue  revelation.  Of  these  Locke  stands 
at  the  head,  and  it  is  not  const  qucntly 
»urprisiu»r  to  find  Voltaire  claiming 
hitti  I    I:     'ristian  author:  for, 

lh«  an  humble  believer, 

iht*  ii'Liuriity  ut  his  work?,  as  the 
prince  of  infid^ils  perceived,  was  to  in* 
troducQ  a  mode  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning, which,  had  it  much  longer 
prevailed,  would  have  baninhed  faith 
and  religious  aspiration  of  every  kiiad 
from  the  EfA.rth* 
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As  it  was,  Locke's  influene©  waa 
strongly  ini^rcepiiblw  iu  the  religious 
books  of  thi)  time.  How  thin,  Hat, 
and  cold  is  the  Enjtlish  th<vdogy— can 
it  be  called  theoloqy  ? — of  thi»  period  ! 
Tillotson  and  Hurntrf  among  titir 
clergy,  and  Addison  among  our  lay- 
writers,  show  it  in  all  the  unctitmleBi 
elegance  and  propriety  of  its  philoso- 
phic good  scui^l*.  Throughout  Europe, 
here  iiiid  there  only  au  exception  l»e* 
ItJg  noiiceiible,  the  tneuial  level  wat 
the  sanie.  Reason,  or  rather  reasou- 
ing  and  taste  were  cuUivated— but 
there  was  no  ,/  '  ^  ^  i  ,  .  ^^^ 
especially  spt  M/ri- 

tH<il  rt;flectiou.i.  ^^  .MLii  uli* 

arly   to  revelation,    wh  Mite 

the  su  Ust  rat  u  m  i  tsol  f ,  1 1 1 ;.  . , ,  . , .  .v  a  rd 
esaenise  of  the  Bible,  were,  a«  by  c(»ra- 
nion  tacit  consent,  con^ifimi  mmit  to 
silence,  or,  p<?rhap«,  v,  npt, 

regartled  aa  the  fanta.'ti  us  of 

a  dii^eased  brain. 

Turretini  partook  largely  of  tb« 
temper  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He 
was  the  great  philosophizer  of  Chris- 
tianity«  Treating  of  the  Christian 
religioa  under  philoaophtc  points  of 
view,  in  the  form  of  acadpinic  exer- 
cises, as  he  exclusively  did,  his  ortho- 
doxy was  but  a  body  of  doctriuca 
without  a  spiritual  soul,  without  thu 
warmth' of' heart  affections  to  giv©  it 
life;  and,  by  his  example,  he  doulMlesar  l 
prepared  the  way  for  others  to  reduc© 
thiA  ri|{id  magisterial  orthodoxy  within 
more  philo»ophioal  rmiits  stilL 

Two  facts  well  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter of  Turretini  as  a  theologian,  and 
the  character  also  of  the  epoch, 

1st,  He  entered  into  consultatioa 
with  Tillotsow,  Wake,  and  some  Ger* 
man  divines,  to  devise  means  for 
bringing  about  a  doctrinal  and  eccle- 
siastical uniformity  between  all  the 
Protestant  churches  and  sects  of  Eu- 
rope, The  very  idea  of  thia  shows  a 
willingness  to  make  great  sncrilices, — 
sacrifices  which  would  have  bren  ei]ui* 
vakil t  to  a  neutralization  of  the  most 
important  doctrines,  from  which  the 
divii^ions  \w  sought  lo  heal  liavt 
sprung — to  a  neutralitation,  indeedij 
as  an  attentive  cousidfraiion  of  ihtr' 
project  will  show,  of  ChriMintiity  it» 
self.  For  does  the  proposal,  let  tlie 
reader  determine,  of  a  common  ngree* 
ment  in  theological  questions  tietweea  , 
widely -separated  churches,  denote 
de»irp    to    proniolLi    Cbrl^liaa  charity 
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and  unity;  or  does  it  betoken  llie  sub* 
sidiog  of  every  i^pecific  coaviclion  into 
a  wide  generality  of  assent  about 
Christiamtyj  which,  however  specioua 
it  may  be  ia  Buper^cial  theory*  tnui^t 
nullify  in  practice  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  allogeiher  ?  The  kind  of  union, 
also,  tiiich  a  proposal  tends  to,  would 
it  not  be  the  foundation,  as  it  haj 
hitherto  beeu  the  only  onc»  for  a  su- 
perstructure of  sacerdotal  doniinion 
and  tyranny?  And  is  it  really  good 
for  any  thin^  eke  ?  The  biiro  con- 
templation of  the  scheme  of  agree- 
ment by  one  occupying  the  position  of 
Turrerini,  affords  a  stroiiK-  proof  that 
the  dtstinctive  tenets  of  CalviniAin  as 
opposed  to  the  later  views  of  Armi- 
oiusi  were  already  held  but  in  \'CTy 
low  estimation  in  Geneva* 

2dp  A  Confession  of  Faith  called 
the  CumtnmA,  drawn  up  at  the  Synod 
of  Dordrecht,  had  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  Genevan  Church,  and 
by  those  of  some  other,  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  as  ejcpresslve  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  their  creed.  In  fact, 
it  held  the  same  place  in  the  Church 
of  Geneva  th:it  the  thirty- nine  articles 
did  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
determined  all  her  most  essential  doc- 
tnue^i  was  the  base  on  which  her 
teaching  rt-sted,  and  by  defining  what 
waSf  it  excluded  thereby  very  suffi- 
ciently what  was  not  to  be  taught 
within  the  precincts  of  the  national 
establishment.  This  Cotucmux  was, 
during  the  time  of  Turrettni,  and 
ehiefly  by  his  intluencei  abolish  bed* 
The  act  itself  was  accomplished  in  a 
Glande&iine  illegal  manner,  very  cha- 
raoteri^tic  of  tlie  period,  and  of  the 
men  who  performed  It.  Tlie  imme- 
diate object  was  to  bring  about  the 
uniftirmity  we  have  ju§t  spoken  of. 
It  appears  by  documents  wo  have 
aeen — p»pectalfy  some  letters  from 
Archbishi»p  Tillotson  to  Turret! ni — 
that  the  king  of  Eitglaod  and  the  king 
of  Prmsia  were  anxii^is  to  eW^iii  this 
purpoce,  and  a  suppression  of  con* 
ffmsion  was  considered  as  the  first  ne- 
cessary step  towards  it«  Such  *up- 
pretston  would,  however,  have  excited 
A  good  deal  of  pnpuUr  comment  and 
resistauce*  had  it  been  openly  avowed. 
The  Geaeviio  clergy >  thercfnre,  as- 
serted, that  they  did  not  intend  by  any 
express  law  to  abrogate  ilie  ContenMUi^ 
bat  merely  to  lay  it  aside  by  a  reso- 
liiiioa  CO  mo  to,  inltr  purifies t  by  their 
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own  body«  as  superduous  ;  the  Cate- 
chism, they  declared,  of  Calvin  an* 
nouneing  the  same  doctrines,  and  be* 
ing  quite  sufficient  to  secure  their 
preservation.  But  after  the  stronger 
defence  was  removed^  the  weaker  one 
was  only  suffered  to  remain  standlag 
for  a  season,  to  mask  further  opera- 
tions. And  the  consequences  of  this 
first  breach  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  national  church  were,  as  might 
have  been  expected^  most  baneful* 
A  door  was,  by  this  measure,  thrown 
open  to  every  laiiiudinarian  interpre* 
taiion  of  Scripture ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  after  it  took  place*  the  theo- 
logy of  Genevan  divines  had  declined 
from  the  high  absoluteness  of  Calvin- 
ism  into  Socinian  er|ui vocations. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Geneva,  to 
which  credit  is  attached  by  msny 
whoso  opinions  are  of  great  weights 
that  about  this  time  a  society,  cont- 
posed  of  the  mo^it  eminent  and  learned 
men  of  that  city,  was  secretly  formed 
for  the  ei  press  purpose  of  rt?ducing 
Christianity,inpraeU€e,to  within  what 
they  called  the  limits  of  sound  reason* 
Of  course,  we  should  pay  no  attention 
to  this  tradition,  being  unsupported 
by  any  direct  authentic  evidence,  if  the 
story  had  not  reached  u»  from  many 
quarter]!,  and  been  insisted  on  as  true, 
by  persons  who  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  preserve  traditionary  informa- 
tion. In  a  little  republic,  too,  like 
Geneva,  where  all  the  families  know 
each  other  from  father  to  son,  any 
remarkable  fact  mjy  be  much  belter 
traditionally  handed  down  through 
two  genenitions  only,  than  it  could  be 
in  larger  communities*  The  society 
in  question  had  at  its  head  a  very  db- 
tingiiished  man,  with  whose  name,  ne- 
vertheless, the  majority  of  our  readen 
are  probably  unaiquainted, —  Abou- 
zit,  a  celebrated  geometrician,  wbo« 
though  he  has  produced  few  works, 
enjoyed  during  his  life  a  high  Euro- 
peau  renown.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con« 
sidered  him  a  worthy  umpire  in  a  dis- 
pute between  himself  and  Liebnitx  ; 
and  it  was  in  deference  to  his  judg- 
ment that  our  groat  astronomer  chan- 
ged an  opinion  he  had  expressed 
touching  the  eclipse  observed  by 
Thales  in  585  before  the  Christian  era. 
Abouxit  seems  to  have  united  all  suf- 
frages. Vottaire  always  spoke  of  him 
with  the  highest  admiration.  Among 
his  countrymen  the  esteem  he  eom- 
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aaoded  amoonted  to  yeneratioD ;  and» 
by  all  accoants^  he  was  as  amiable  and 
excellent  in  all  the  private  relations  of 
soeietj  as  he  was  accomplished  and 

grofoand.  When  such  a  man  puts 
imself  at  the  head  of  such  a  society,  we 
may  be  sare  that  his  motive  is  pure.  It 
was  through  a  warm,  mistaken  pbilan- 
thropy,  that  he»  and  others  no  doubt 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  him,  form- 
ed the  project  we  have  mentioned. 
They  considered  the  mysteries  and  mi- 
racles of  Christianity  so  to  disfigure  and 
vitiate  its  pure  morality,  that  they  de- 
termined, without  shockiDg  the  public 
prejudices,  quietly,  by  the  influence 
they  could  so  seubibly  exert  in  all  the 
high  places  of  the  little  republic,  to 
purge  these  spots  practically  out  of  it. 
And  that  they  succeeded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  their  design,  the  facts  we  have 
in  continuance  to  record  will  show. 

After  the  death  of  Turretini,  two 
names  which  have  fallen  into  merited 
obscurity,  meet  us  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Geneva — Jacob  Vernet, 
and  Jacob  Vemes.  Both  these  persona 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  heart  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  were  active 
and  eflTective  men  of  their  d&y.  From 
the  works  of  the  former,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  Turretini,  it  is  evident  that 
be  had  adopted' Socinian  views.  Ho 
was  a  professor  and  pastor.  Vemes, 
also  a  pastor,  and  a  man  of  wealth, 
whose  amiable  manners  and  cultivated 
mind  gained  him  many  friends,  and 
made  him  very  popular,  was  decidedly, 
if  not  avowedly,  Socinian.  These  two 
men  are  the  last  doctors  of  the  Gene- 
Tan  Church  of  whom  any  record  or 
memory  exists  down  to  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Very  ordinary  individuals 
themselves,  they  have  borrowed  some 
lustre  from  the  great  authors  with 
whom  they  lived  in  intimacy,  or  with 
whom  they  corresponded.  Vemet 
exchanged  frequent  letters  with  Mon- 
tesquieu, whose  great  work  on  the 
Esprit  (U$  Lois  was  published  under 
bis  superintendance  at  Genera.  With 
Voltaire  also,  and  with  Rousseau,  he 
bad  frequent  intercourse.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  lampooned  by  the 
philosopher  of  Ferney,  and  between 
nim  and  the  wretched  Jean  Jacques 
there  passed  many  letters  of  hypocri- 
tical sensibility  and  base  prevarica- 
tions on  both  sides,  on  the  subject  of 
ehristian  doctrines.  Vernes  was  still 
more  conspicaooa  for  bis  eoDnexioii 
witb  tbese  iliuatrioua  men*    He  was 


the  intimate  friend  of  Voltaire,  was 
the  oft-invited  guest  at  Ferney ;  and 
he  who  had  taken  for  his  motto 
Ecrapez  L'Infume,  used  to  call  this 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel  his 
"  fitar  prietitt'  his  **  amiable  pastor,^* 
With  Rousseau,  however,  Vernes  had 
chiefly  to  do.  At  first  a  friend  to 
this  most  eloquent  of  sophists  and  un- 
happy of  men,  he  attacked  him  after- 
wards with  great  virulence  on  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Savoyard 
vicar  in  the  Emeltus.  Hence  Rous- 
seau's excommunication  from  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  his  native  city,  and 
hence  his  celebrated  Lettres  de  La 
JHontagne,  which  throw  so  much  li^ht 
on  the  character  of  the  Genevan  clergy 
of  that  day. 

To  prove  the  Socinianism  of  Vemet 
and  Vernes — or,  if  those  who  tread 
actually  in  their  steps  should  like  the 
word  better,  their  Arianism — one  has 
but  to  glance  over  the  works  of  these 
pastors.  In  a  volume  of  dissertations 
on  doctrinal  subjects,  entitled  Opuscula 
Seiecta  T/teoloyica,\ ernei  endeavours 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  dogma  of 
original  sin  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  He  maintains  that  it 
was  not  till  the  Jewish  nation  fell  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  teachers,  who 
introduced  various  superstitions  and 
fabulous  traditions  among  them,  that 
this  doctrine  found  a  place  in  their 
creed.  He  alleges  that  the  Targum, 
which  appeared  in  the  time  of  Herod, 
first  spread  the  opinion  that  "  it  wa$ 
by  the  malice  of  the  Serpent  that  the  inha* 
bitantt  of' the  earth  were  subject  to  death/* 
but  that  none  but  the  vulgar  believed 
the  fable.'*  He  then  goes  on  with  the 
most  conceited  self-sufficiency  to  insist, 
that  Tertullian  and  St  Augustine  were 
quite  mistaken  on  this  point ;  and  that 
their  mistake  arose  from  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  certain  passages  of  St 
Paurs  Epistles.  In  another  disquisi- 
tion, De  Deitate  Otritti,  this  same  M. 
Vernet  affirms,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  no  countenance  in  the 
Bible,  and  Is  to  be  traced  to  its  origin 
in  the  obscure  metaphysics  of  Plotinus, 
who  announced  it  first  to  the  world, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  in  a  work  entitled  Of  the  Three 
Primordial  Subttancet.  l^ny  other 
assertions  of  a  like  Socinian  stamp 
might  be  cited  from  the  writings  of 
this  person  ;  but,  in  order  to  be  brief, 
we  will  merely  refer  cor  readers  to 
bu  c«taobiaia«%a!i\s^>3MX^V\^^J(^* 
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leag^ue  Vernes.  In  neither  of  these 
catechisms  is  the  deity  of  Christ 
acknowledged.  It  is,  od  the  contraty, 
deniedy  by  being,  in  the  most  marked 
and  striking  manner,  omitted,  when 
the  nature  and  birth  of  the  Messiah 
are  explained.  There  is  a  design^ 
however,  to  hide  this  denial  of  the 
Godhead  of  Christ  in  both  of  these 
treacherous  expositions  of  the  Christian 
creed.  Words  with  many  meanings, 
and  many  shades  of  meaning,  are  used ; 
but  never,  when  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  is  in  question,  the  right  word 
«»the  plain  one  in  which  no  subter- 
fuge can  lurk.  The  bad  faith  of  Ver- 
net  especially,  the  subdolous  manner 
in  which  he  strove  to  insinuate,  unob- 
served, his  heretical  opinions  into  the 
public  mind,  is  seen  in  a  fact  which 
might  be  esteemed  insignificant,  if  it 
did  not,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
small  traits  of  a  similar  kind,  betray 
the  cautious  aggressiveness,  with  which 
he  and  his  brother  pastors  sought 
to  Socinianize  the  church  of  which 
they  were  the  sworn  ministers  and 
ostensible  guardians.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  catechism  just  alluded 
to,  there  is  a  section  entitled —  Of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, this  divinity  is  denied ;  in  the 
second  edition,  this  title  is  changed 
into  The  Divine  Nature  of  Christ ;  and 
in  the  third  and  last  edition,  the  same 
section,  its  former  title  being  sup- 
pressed, is  headed  thus :  Of  the  Names 
and  Offices  of  Jesus  Christ, 

The  pastors  had  probably  more  than 
one  motive  for  concealing  the  purpose 
they  entertained,  but  their  chief  motive 
for  the  secrecy  with  which  they  pur- 
sued it,  was  this— that  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  were 
then  strongly  attached  to  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines.  The  revocation  of  the 
•diet  of  Nantes  bad  brought  to  that 
city  numbers  who  had  fled  from  per- 
secution in  France,  and  their  descend- 
ants still  clung  with  so  much  ardour 
to  the  creed  for  which  their  fathers 
had  suffered,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  have  roused  their 
suspicions  as  to  what  was  going  on. 
The  works  of  the  pastors  being,  most 
of  them,  written  in  Latin,  were  out  of 
their  reacl^  This  made  the  clandes- 
tine plan  to  Socinianize  the  church 
more  easy.  A  few  ordinary  artifices 
and  prevarications,  thus  sufficed  to 
blind  the  people,  till  the  people  be- 
cswe^  in  m  short  time,  as  indifferent  to 


religious  truth  as  the  clergy  were 
hostile  to  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  contributed  much  towards 
corrupting  the  doctrine  of  the  Geneva 
divines.  This  infidel  school  of  so- 
called  philosophy  told,  for  many  rea- 
sons, with  more  effect  upon  Geneva, 
than  upon  any  other  place  out  of 
France ;  Geneva  is  close  upon  the 
French  frontier — the  language  of  her 
inhabitants  is  French.  She  was,  as 
the  real  head  of  the  federal  cantons^ 
neither  so  insignificant — so  adjective, 
if  the  term  may  be  used — a  country, 
(as  Belgium  might  then  have  been 
considered,)  as  to  have  felt  but  pass- 
ively the  ruling  influences  of  the  age  ; 
nor  had  she  in  herself  those  counter 
influences  to  put  forth,  which  would 
have  preserved  her  from  subservience 
to  the  mental  superiority  of  her  great 
neighbour.  She  had  been  lately  re- 
nowned— her  old  renown  kept  her  up 
in  the  eye  of  the  world — she  had  pre- 
tensions literary,  philosophical — she 
was  regarded  as  the  nurse  of  letters, 
as  well  as  of  freedom — she  had  during 
the  existing  generation  produced 
Bonnet  and  Rousseau.  In  a  word, 
she  was  just  in  that  position  of  quasi 
eminence  that  fitted  her  to  receive 
willingly,  with  all  the  pride  and  con- 
ceit of  an  inferior  imitating  a  supe- 
rior, the  fullest  second-hand  impres- 
sion of  French  philosophy.  She  had 
no  single  great  man  within  her  walls, 
and,  what  was  worse,  many  clerical 
pretenders  to  literary  fame ;  and 
above  all,  her  Christianity,  which 
would  have  been  the  only  effective 
antagonist  of  the  infidel  philosophy, 
had  capitulated — had  made  with  it 
terms  of  peace.  One  is  not  surprized, 
then,  to  find  Geneva  at  this  period 
the  pet  city  of  the  French  philosophers. 
As  a  republican  city,  she  would  have 
been,  at  any  time,  the  proper  object 
of  their  laudation,  if  her  religion  had 
not  revolted  them.  But  when  they 
could  call  her  the  philosophic  city  as 
well  as  the  republican  city,  she  was 
exactly  the  example  they  sought  for, 
to  illustrate  their  principles. 

Voltaire  invented  legends  about 
China,  to  show  how  civilized,  how 
moral,  how  happy,  a  nation  might 
be  without  Christianity.  We  may 
imagine,  then,  with  what  eagerness  he 
and  his  eo<  mates,  not  having  to  tiavel 
this  time  to  the  Celestial  empire  for 
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an  example,  seized  upon  an  instance,     of  torments. 

as  they  deemed,  close  by  them,  which 

went  to  exhibit  Christianity  on  the 

decline  —  abated  almost  to   a  mere 

name ;  whiUt  philosophy  and  freedom 

throve  only  the  mure  on  that  account, 

amon^  a  contented,  flourishing:,  and 

highly  instructed   people.     This  at 

least  was  the  view  which  the  philoso- 
phers took  of  Geneva  ;  it  was  to  this 

view  that  she  owed  the  praises  they 

lavished  upon  her ;  and  certaioly  the 

fact  that  they  did  so  praise  her,  that 

they  did  hold  her  up  as  an  illustration 

of   the    virtue  of  their    own    anti- 

christian  principles,  is  a  strong  proof 

that  she  merited  this  evil  distinction. 
In  a  letter  of  Voltaire  to  D*Alem- 

bert,  dated  September  23,   1763,  we 

find  this  expression — *'  I  will  never 

pardon  you  for  not  having  returned 

by  Geneva;    you  would  have  been 

delighted  to  see  the  accomplishment 
of  all  your  predictions  ;*'  and  in  an- 
other letter  in  1768,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Villevielle,  he  writes — *'  Be  assured 
there  are  not  twenty  persons  in 
Geneva  who  do  not  abjure  Calvin  as 
heartily  as  they  do  the  Pope.'*  D'Alem- 
bert*s  celebrated  article  in  the  Ency- 
dopssdia^  however,  entitled  Geneva, 
the  materials  for  which — we  must 
bear  in  mind  this  signiticant  circum- 
stance—were  furnished  him  by  a 
Genevan  pastor,  named  Mouchon,  is 
mueh  bolder,  and  more  decisive.  In 
this  article,  from  which  we  here  insert 
an  extract,  D*  Alemhert  gives  a  fear- 
ful picture  of  a  fallen  church,  and 
shows  the  Joy  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher in  contemplating  it. 

After  having  lauded  Geneva  as 
the  philosophic  city,  the  Encyclope- 
dist notices  an  inscription  on  her 
Hotei  de  VUie,  in  which  the  Pope  is 
designated  as  Antichrist,  upon  which 
he  exclaims—''  In  our  days  there  is 
no  Antichrist.*'  He  then  goes  on 
thus : — 

<«  We  must  not  think  that  the 
Genevese  entertain  the  prevalent 
opinions  on  those  articles  of  religion 
elsewhere  deemed  most  important. 
Many  of  them  believe  no  longer  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hell, 
one  of  the  principal  points  of  our 
creed,  is  discarded  from  that  of  many 
of  their  pastors.  It  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  tbam,  to  outrage  the  Deity,  to 
imagine  that  thu  Being,  so  full  of 
justice  and  benevolence,  were  capable 
of  punbhing  our  faults  by  an  eternity 
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They  maintain  that  wo 
should  never  literally  interpret  thot-e 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  which 
appear  to  wound  humanity  and  rea- 
son. To  say  all  in  a  word,  several 
pastors  of  Geneva  have  no  other  reli- 
gion than  that  of  a  perfect  Socinian- 
isra.  They  reject  all  mysteries,  and 
believe  that  the  first  principle  of  true 
religion  is  to  propose  nothing  to  be- 
lief which  shocks  our  reason  : — thus, 
when  they  are  pressed  on  the  necessity 
of  revelation,  a  dogma  so  essential  to 
Christianity,  they  substitute  the  word 
utility t  which  seems  to  them  less  hard 
and  positive ;  in  this  they  are  not 
orthodox,  but  they  are  consistent  with 
their  own  principles.  Respect  for 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  scriptures,  is 
perhaps  the  only  thing  which  distin- 
guishes the  Christianity  of  Geneva 
from  pure  Deism.** 

Calvin,  disciple  of  Christ,  hear 
this !  Thy  church,  erewhile  the 
glory  of  the  Reformation,  is  now 
gloried  in  by  infidels  I  Her  name  is 
struck  out  from  the  records  of  Christ's 
faithful  witnesses,  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  very  Bible  of  unbelievers  !  How 
scarlet  is  the  bare  fact  I  How  it 
startles  and  shocks!  How  damning 
it  is  in  its  own  light!  It  speaks 
louder  and  more  eloquently  than  a 
thousand  accusers ! 

The  venerable  company — so  are 
the  society  of  pastors  at  Geneva  called 
— published  a  paper,  which  they 
called  a  declaration,  in  answer  to 
D'Alembert's  article.  They  deny 
therein  the  truth  of  the  account  he 
gives  of  their  doctrines ;  but  in  terms 
■o  vague,  and  susceptible  of  so  many 
constructions,  that  their  declaration 
reaJly  declares  nothing,  and  leaves 
the  charge  against  them  in  full  force. 
This  document  must  inspire  every 
reader  with  the  most  painful  con- 
tempt for  those  who  drew  it  up  ;  and 
yet  with  pity  at  the  embarrassment  of 
men  of  general  respectability  of  cha- 
racter, who  had  placed  themselves  in 
such  a  position,  that  they  dared  not 
be  frank  and  true  either  towards  infi- 
dels, or  towards  orthodox  Christians. 
M.  Vernet,  subsequent  to  this  decla- 
ration, undertook  to  confute,  in  a  more 
complete  manner,  the  assertions  of 
D*Alembert.  He  wrote  two  disputa- 
tious volumes  with  this  purpose  ;  but 
he  really  only  very  imperfectly  con- 
tradicts a  few  of  the  least  ifr^ttic^^. 
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others  appear  to  have  been  substan- 
tially true,  from  the  very  reply  which 
they  provoked.  Tho  accusation 
against,  or  rather  the  approving  de- 
scription— for  such  it  was  intended  to 
be — of  the  Geneva  clergy,  is  compris- 
ed in  a  few  lines,  and  in  still  fewer  it 
might  have  been  refuted.  The  vene- 
rable company,  or  the  pastor  Yeroet, 
who  was  at  their  head,  had  but  to  re- 
cite, in  a  few  brief  sentences,  a  dis* 
tinct  creed ;  and  had  it  been  in  the 
main  orthodox,  this  would  have  been 
a  satisfactory  answer.  But  the  equi- 
vocations and  circumlocutions  which 
were  resorted  to,  show  that  there  was 
no  point-blank  reply  at  hand  to  be 
given.  Indeed,  Vernet*s  own  works 
irete  against  him,  and^or  D*Alembert, 
so  that  his  defence  of  the  company 
was  a  lame  and  an  angry,  a  sore  and 
a  sorry  affair,  both  to  him  and  to 
them. 

We  must  mention  here,  that  this 
pastor  thought  the  Christianity  taught 
under  his  auspices  mitjht  have  the  ap- 
probation even  of  Vuhaire.  He  wrote 
to  this  declared  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  on  his  first  coming  to  Fer- 
ney,  a  letter  in  which  there  is  the 
following  passage,  which  shows  how 
tame  religion  must  have  become,  how 
accommodated  to  the  taste  of  incre. 
dulity,  when  such  an  appeal  could  be 
made  in  its  favour  to  such  a  man,  and 
from  such  a  quarter : — 

"  You  know,"  writes  Vemet,  "  that 
religion  is  as  necessary  to  men  as 
government ;  and  you  see  that  ours  is 
80  simple,  so  wise,  so  gentle,  so  ex- 
FURCATED,  (cpurSe,  the  word  purified 
does  not  give  its  equivalent  sense  in 
English,)  that  a  philosopher  cotdd  not 
demand  a  more  rational  one,  nor  a 
politician  one  more  conducive  to  the 
public  good." 

Vernes'  controversy  with  Rousseau 
was  much  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  Vemet  with  D'Alembert. 
Rousseau,  in  his  confession  of  faith  of 
the  Savoyard  vicar,  had  denied  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this 
point  Vernes  dares  not  meet  him. 
He  shifts  therefore  his  ground  to  the 
subject  of  miracles^  which  Rousseau 
had  also  denied.  But  he  had  too  able 
an  adversary  to  deal  with  to  be  allow- 
ed to  confine  the  question  to  this  topic. 
Rousseau,  after  insinuating  that  the 
miracle  article  of  faith  bad  been  got 
up  ijbatie  apr^t  coup')  merely  for  the 
occasion,  challengea  the  whole  con- 


fraternity of  pastors  to  stand  forward 
and  defend  their  orthodoxy,  on  all 
those  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity which  they  had  renounced. 
He  thus  has  his  assailants  at  great  ad- 
vantage. "Without  reply,  they  were 
obliged  to  hear  such  language  as  this. 
"The  church  of  Geneva  had  ap- 
peared for  a  considerable  time  to  po- 
sess  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity than  any  other,  and  on  this  de- 
ceitful appearance,  I  honoured  her 
pastors  with  praises  of  which  they 
seemed  to  be  worthy.  But  now  these 
same  pastors,  hitherto  all  compliance 
and  suppleness,  have  become  sudden- 
ly so  rigid  as  to  carp  at  the  orthodoxy 
of  a  layman,  whilst  they  leave  their 
own  in  most  scandalous  uncertainty. 
They  are  asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is 
God,  and  dare  not  give  an  answer. 
They  are  asked  what  mysteries  they 
admit,  and  they  dare  not  give  an  an- 
swer. On  what  points  will  they  then 
reply  ?  And  what  can  be  their  fun- 
damental articles  which  differ  from 
mine,  if  those  comprised  in  the  above 
questions  be  not  of  the  number  ? 

"  A  philosopher  casts  a  rapid  glance 
on  them  ;  he  sees  through  them ;  he 
sees  in  them  Arians,  Socinians ;  he 
declares  the  fact  openly,  thinking  to 
do  them  honour,  when  immediately  in 
alarm  and  consternation  they  assemble 
together ;  all  is  discussion,  agitation  ; 
they  are  at  their  wits*  end ;  and  after 
consultations,  deliberations,  and  con- 
ferences numberless,  the  whole  ends 
in  a  confused  logomachy,  in  which 
they  say  neither  Yes  nor  No.  Is  not 
the  orthodox  doctrine  very  clear,  and 
is  it  not  in  sure  hands  ?  Ob,  Gene- 
vese !  your  minbters  are  strange  men  I 
They  know  not  either  what  they  be- 
lieve, or  what  they  do  not  believe; 
they  know  not  even  what  they  would 
seem  to  believe ;  and  their  only  mode 
of  establishing  their  own  faith  is  by 
attacking  that  of  others.'* 

In  truth,  the  Genevan  clergy  felt  se- 
verely the  falseness  of  their  position. 
This  b  proved  not  merely  by  their 
evasions  of  the  direct  questions  as  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  so  repeatedly 
put  to  them,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  examination  of  Rousseau's  hereti- 
cal opinions,  which  was  alone  within 
the  competence  of  the  consistory,  was 
transferred  illegally  to  the  civil  power, 
who  pronounced  condemnation  on 
them,  and  put  their  author  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Republic.     The  venerable 
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company  doubtless  perceived  that  liad 
this  Judgment  efDaDated  from  thetn, 
bejr  would  hafe  been  (>bli|rcHl  to 
prunouDce  it   on  strictly  theological 

DUuddy  which  would    have  forcud 
to  be  expUeii  aa  to  ibeir  own 
doctrines  whlUt  condemning  the  here* 
iies  of  Another. 

As  to  Koii9«eaa«  it  is  by  no  menns 
iroprobabtc^  that  hi»  opinions  po'mtvd 
to  A  rf  suit  of  a  practical  »ort  he  may 
have  vHgtiely  entertained*  lo  bis 
iSocio/  Vonfracl,  he  i^ketchea  the  out- 
line plan  of  a  civil  relvjwn.  The  New 
Test atn en t,  divested  of  its  nalracles  and 
mysteries,  would  liave  furnished  just 
the  proper  h'i^e  for  this  rclii^ion,  the 
idea  of  whieh  he  so  fondly  cherished  ; 
and  he  may  have  dtemed  the  »eai;on 
and  circumstances  propitious  for  push* 
ing  his  theory  out  into  eventual 
though  not  immediate,  practicM.  A 
whole  cbiirchi  one  tiroity  coofttituted, 
and  that  of  his  n>iiive  city  too,  leetn- 
ed  disponed*  as  fnr  as  he  could  judge^ 
to  give  itdmis^ion  to  his  viewa^  at 
lea^t  not  to  repel  them»  and  to  let 
them  work  their  own  way*  He  made 
advances  to  this  church  ;  he  expressed 
the  most  ardent  desire  to  be  received 
openly  into  her  bosom.  With  many 
of  her  pastors  he  was  personally  and 
Inttmiitely  acquainted,  and,  in  their 
convert»ations,  it  might  not  have  ap* 
peared  that  their  relrgioua  sentiments 
differed  very  materiiUy  from  his  own. 
In  their  work*,  their  Christianity, 
compared  with  the  orthodox  standard^ 
had  an  almost  doctrineless  aspt-ct. 
They  had  discarded  the  most  import* 
ant  roysteries  of  the  gospel  —  the 
godhead  of  the  Messiaht  original 
iin^  the  atonement,  regeneration,  and 
be  doctrines  of  free  grace  and  predes* 
tinalion.  The  goj«pel,  thus  stripped  of 
all  that  distinguishes  it  from  a  system 
of  ethics,  looked  very  bare,  and  ex- 
tremely rational ;  and  the  Christian 
iheohgy  revived  at  the  Reformation, 
seemed  on  the  very  point  of  being 
converted  into  a  Christian  ;9Af/o*o;i//y, 
in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  This  would  have  suited  Rous* 
aeau's  theory  exactly,  and  would  have 
been  tpiite  on  a  level,  almost  synony- 
mous, with  his  confession  of  faith  in 
Emehut.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  pastors  themnelves  were  mix- 
ed with  the  phiiofiophers  ;  that  thej 
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gloried  in  their  pbi!  ity» 

and  corresponded,  VI  roi. 

Uarlyi  on  terms  of  coriiiai  frirnd^h^p, 
with  the  most  drt«rmtni>d  loHdcli  tit 
the  day,  it  is  not  snrpriMng  that  the 
sanguine -dreaming  Kousieau  ahould 
have  hoped»  as  he  aflirojs  he  did,  for 
their  countenance  to  his  religioua 
views,  and  have  exp^^cted  to  tind  ia 
them  very  effective,  if  not  very  pro- 
minent confederafes,  in  promoting  tho 
project  we  suppose  him  somewhat  ob- 
scunly  to  have  harboured.  The  fol- 
lowing pnssage  from  htji  Ltltrei  dt 
ia  MoNlagne,  Pccma  to  give  somo 
colour  to  the  conjecture  we  have  haz- 
arded* He  therein,  giving  a  M'ty  just 
picture  of  the  religious  state  of  Eurripe 
at  the  time,  intituHies— and  itiiit  inti- 
mation is  full  of  meaning — that  he  had 
had  the  Gettevitn  clergy  in  his  mind 
in  his  portrait  of  the  S^ivoyard  vlcaf* 

*'  As  for  me,**  he  says,  •*  I  consi« 
dered  it  the  glory  and  happiness  of  mf 
country  to  possess  a  clergy,  animated 
by  a  spirit  so  rare,  that,  without  at- 
taching themAi'lves  to  ductrines  purely 
Itpeculative,  they  centred  nil  rel igloo 
in  morality  and  the  duties  of  the  man 
and  the  citizen*  I  tliought,  without 
taking  upon  me  directly  their  »'cfeoce, 
I  should  he  doing  thefciate  a  good  aer- 
vice,  by  justifying  the  maxims  1  sup- 
posed them  to  hold,  at  id  by  warding 
off  the  cens^ures  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  By  showing  that  what  they 
neglected  Wjis  neither  certain  nor  use- 
ful, ]  hoped  to  put  a  cheek  upon  those 
who  would  have  imputed  this  neglect 
to  them  as  a  crime*  Without  naming 
them,  wiihout  referring  to  ihem,  with* 
out  compromising  their  orthodoxy,  I 
held  them  up  aa  an  example  to  all 
theologians. 

**  My  design  was  a  bold  one*  but  it 
was  not  rash ;  and  bad  not  ctrcum* 
stances  Intervened  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee,  it  would  naturally 
have  succeeded.  Many  enlightened 
men,  illustrious  magistrates,  enter- 
tained, equally  with  myself,  thi»  con- 
viction* Hetiect  upon  the  religious 
slate  of  Europe  at  the  moment  w)ien 
my  book*  was  puhli^hed,  and  you  wUl 
see  that  the  prob.ibility  was  that  it 
would  be  every  where  well  received. 
Religion,  brought  in  all  countiies  into 
discredit  by  philosophy,  bad  lost  Its 
ascendant,   eveo   over  the  populace. 
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£ccle«iastic8,ob8tinatel7  bent  od  prop- 
piog^  it  up  on  its  weak  side,  allowed  it 
to  be  mined  in  its  foundations ;  and  the 
whole  edifice,  bendiog^  to  its  fall,  was 
ready  to  sink  under  its  own  weight  into 
ruins.  Controversies  had  ceased,  be- 
eause  no  one  was  any  longer  interested 
in  them ;  and  peace  reigned  among  all 
parties,  because  no  one  cared  about 
his  own  party.  What  a  moment  to 
establish  a  solid  peace  I  And  whom 
could  a  work  offend,  which — blaming 
none,  excluding  none — showed  that  all 
were  essentially  agreed,  despite  their 
differences?  This  was  to  set  up  at 
once  philosophic  liberty  and  religious 
piety  ;  it  was  to  reconcile  the  love  of 
order  with  respect  for  particular  pre- 
judices ;  it  was  to  destroy  at  their  root 
all  fanatical  dissensions,  and  to  realise 
the  wish  of  the  Abb^  St  Pierre — to 
abolish  theology,  that  religion  might 
flourish." 

Subsequent  to  these  controversies 
with  D'Aleoubert  and  Rousseau,  the 
Genevan  clergy  gave  fresh  manifes- 
tations of  their  Socioian  principles. 
In  1777  a  M.  Jean  Lecointe,  a  candi- 
date for  holy  orders,  being  at  the  time 
a  pupil  of  M.  Yernet,  proclaimed, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  pastors, 
the  following  sentiments,  in  a  proba- 
tionary discourse :  **  that  it  was  highly 
condemnable  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as 
equal  to  God  the  Father;  that,  excel- 
lent as  he  was,  he  was  inferior  to  the 
Father  by  his  nature,  and  subject  to 
obedience.  ^quitttr  ut  ohttndamus 
personam  illam  ut  eximxum^  minime  ta^ 
men  p-Uri  CBtjuipurundam  Chse,  una  turn 
naturd,  turn  votuntaie  ei  obedientia,  in^ 
feriurem,  ac  suftftcia/n,"  He  further 
rtjected  the  expression  Sun  of  God, 
because  it  seemed  to  equal  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  Father,  nulla  adhibitd  graiius 
dulinctione.  He  then  declared  that 
we  should  not  render  the  same  degree 
of  honour  to  the  Son  as  to  the  Father-— ^ 
"  nwi  eodem  honoris  graducolendum  eese 
Patremac  I'ilium;'*  audtinally,  he  sum- 
mod  up  the  substance  of  his  theme  in 
these  words  : — "  Denique  Jesus  (et  hie 
est  summus  apex  majestatis  ejus)  angetis 
ipsis  fuit  superior,  summumque  numen 
pr Optus  cohtingtns,  tt  in  ianto  gradu 
umcus,  proptereaque  dictus  filius  JJei 
unigtniius,  ac  diUclissimus" 

This  discourbo  became  famous  from 
the  effect  it  produced  in  France.  It 
>wa8  urged  by  the  Popish  clergy  as  an 
argument  against  allowing  French  pro* 
^sUiDta  to  be  educated  in  Geneva. 
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In  a  remonstrance  presented  to  Louis 


XVI.  in  1780,  on  the  subject,  the  re- 
monstrants say : — *'  without  appealing 
to  public  notoriety,  without  taking 
advantage  of  avowals  which  have 
escaped  inadvertently  from  celebrated 
Calvinists,  have  we  not  seen  the 
theological  school  itself  of  Geneva 
present,  three  years  ago,  the  scandal- 
ous spectacle  to  the  world  of  an  argu- 
ment publicly  maintained,  and  remain- 
ing to  this  day  uncensured,  in  whieh 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
—the  immovable  barrier  which  sepa- 
rates pure  Deism  from  Christianity — 
was  set  up  as  a  problem,  to  be  disputed 
on,  and  to  be  decided  negatively  ?*' 

It  was  now  that  Calvin  s  catechism, 
under  the  mask  of  which  the  Cansensue 
bad  been  suppressed,  was  itself  arbi- 
trarily abolished.  The  venerable 
company  came  to  a  decision  to  this 
effect ;  and  the  only  formality  used  in 
accomplishing  it,  was  the  sending  of 
half-a-dozen  men,  with  large  baskets, 
through  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  canton,  to  gather  up  these  cate- 
chisms, and  to  replace  them  by  others 
of  a  Yery  equivocal  character.  In  this 
instance,  as  also  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Consensus,  the  pastors  acted  witlr- 
out  law,  and  in  violation  of  express 
and  positive  ecclesiastical  ordinances. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  being  so 
bent  on  reducing  Christian  doctrine  to 
the  lowest  state,  should  these  men  have 
been  so  warm  in  defending  themselves 
from  the  imputations  and  the  applauses 
of  the  philosophers  on  this  score? 
Because  the  philosophers  attributed  to 
their  opinions  a  purpose  which  they 
never  intended  to  give  them.  They 
were  justified,  certainly,  in  disclaiming 
this  purpose,  and  showing  that  their 
opinions  did  not  lead  to  it ;  but  in 
order  to  have  done  this  finally  and  ef- 
fectually, they  shonld  have  proclaimed 
what  they  were — Socio ians.  A  Soci- 
nian  has  much  to  contend  for  against 
an  infidel,  and  the  pastors  no  donbt 
felt  this.  They  were  not  men  of  liber- 
tine-mocking intellects — they  were 
influenced  by  no  free-  thinking  maxims ; 
but  appear  to  have  been  grave  formal 
persons,  somewhat  ambitious  to  be 
thought  extremely  philosophical,  yet 
recoiling  with  horror  from  the  idea  of 
making  common  cause  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  of  the  day.  We 
would  hold  them  to  have  been,  in  the 
main,  upright,  conscientious  men,  who 
were  really  shocked  at  the  construe- 
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tion  the  infidel  philosophers  put  upon 
their  lowered  views  of  the  gospel. 
But  they  were  in  the  net  of  their  own 
prevarications,  and  had  not  virtue 
enough — had  no  conviction  strong 
enough — to  extricate  them  out  of  it. 
Thus  thej  equivocated  shamefullyy 
and  exhibited  to  the  world  an  example 
of  bad  faith  in  controversy  which  is 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
any  other  church. 

Their  conduct  at  the  time,  however, 
escaped  censure  and  even  notice  ;  and 
nothing  can  prove  more  strikingly  than 
this  fact,  the  religious  apathy  into 
which  all  Europe  had  sunk  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  renowned 
church  of  Geneva  lapsed — unconsei- 
ously,  one  might  almost  say — as  it 
were  by  a  natural  declension— into 
Socinianism,  without  exciting  observa- 
tion in  any  Protestant  country.  The 
highest  light  of  the  Reformation  went 
ovLf,  and  no  eye  missed  it ;  and  when 
the  French  philosophers  exultingly 
annooneed  it  to  be  extiuct,  the  same 
apathy  continued.  Yet  the  event  was 
no  common  one:  it  was  that  of  a  whole 
naiionai  establishment  apostatizing 
from  all  the  doctrines  which  had  for- 
merly given  it  the  very  first  rank 
among  reformed  communities,  to  adopt 
the  extreme  opposite  tenets.  The  case 
was— we  will  not  absolutely  t^ay  m— 
quite  singular.  A  national  Socinian 
estoblishmefU  I-~SL8  really  and  openly 
so  as  if  it  had  been  founded  by  Soei- 
nus,  and  not  by  Calvin.  This  is 
what  the  Church  of  Geneva — though 
the  fact  was  never  explicitly  avowed — 
was;  and  thia  Christendom,  if  the  short 
triumph  of  the  Arian  heresy  be  not 
regarded  as  an  exception,  had  never 
before  witnessed  I 

We  have  attempted,  in  some  of  our 
preceding  remarks,  to  account  for  this 
remarkable  transformation  of  Calvin- 
ism into  Socinianism.  In  addition, 
we  would  venture  a  query  : — whether 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  themselves, 
which  we  regard  as  the  purest  and 
highest  reach  of  Christianity,  may 
not  have  contributed  to  produce  this 
effect? 

*  These  doctrines  may  be  held  spi- 
ritually, or  merely  intellectually,  viz. 
really  or  nominally,  and  seem  in  ei- 
ther case  little  calculated  to  keep  up 
permanent  life  in  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments. They  are  too  spiritual 
for  these  institutions,  which  are  civil 
and  social  as  well  as  religious^  or  the  j 
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are  too  little  so.  They  are  the  most 
abstract  tenets  that  can  be  brought 
practically  to  bear  on  human  nature, 
without  straining  the  mind  and  pro- 
ducing an  ugly  and  vicious  exaggera- 
tion of  conduct.  They  consequently, 
when  they  work  by  divine  influence, 
put  man  in  a  directer,  in  a  more 
intimate  communion  with  God,  than 
any  other  doctrines  which  have  a  less 
abstract,  a  more  mixed  character.  The 
heart  is  then  the  seat  of  their  actions, 
and  they  have  a  plenitude  of  vital 
power.  They  are  understood  less 
than  they  are  experienced ;  and  it  u 
their  operation,  not  their  theoretic 
completeness,  that  is  prized — that  is 
felt  to  be  infinitely  precious.  In  this 
sense  they  are  too  spiritual  for  any 
promiscuous  body  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  divested  of  all  evan- 
gelic virtue,  in  the  severe  shape  of  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  religious  phi- 
losophy solved.  They  form  a  whole 
system  of  theology  so  rigorously  logi- 
cal, that  they  may  be  comprehended  by 
the  understanding  without  moving  the 
affections  at  all.  In  this  sense,  again— 
though,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
they  may  hold  their  ground — they  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  multitude. 

Now,  in  establishments,  it  is  always 
this  intellectual  and  nominal,  not  the 
genuine  and  spiritual,  Calvinism  that 
is  set  up,  and  it  has  rarely  any  long 
endurance.  Despite  her  articles  and 
homilies,  the  Anglican  Church  bas 
been  almost  constantly  Arminiau.  In 
Scotland,  however,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  school  of  Knox,  the  Cal* 
viu  of  the  North,  has  lasted  stoutly 
out  down  to  the  present  time.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar 
national  temper  of  the  Scotch.  They 
are  a  hard  and  severe  race.  They 
demand  less  that  their  affections  should 
be  stirred  than  that  their  understand- 
ings should  be  convinced.  Besides, 
to  their  Calvinism  they  have  added 
a  grave,  reasoning,  yet  gorgeous  phi- 
losophy, which  comports  well  with 
it,  and  has  imparted  to  it  somewhat  of 
popular  attraction.  Thu  Genevesa 
are  of  an  altogether  diffenut  tenipe* 
rament.  Strictly  moral  and  serioas» 
reflective,  too,  and  food  of  argument, 
there  is  yet  no  people  less  logical  or 
less  profound.  The  rigid  and  the  po- 
sitive is  not  for  them.  That  tension 
of  intellect  and  rigour  of  principle* 
which  ia  iq  ii^Xxoii  \»  ^'^  ^^jwjNs^^Na 
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totally  iDCompatible  with  their  cast  of 
character.  They  are  not  made  even 
to  appreciate  the  theoretic  beauty,  the 
wholeoessy  the  metaphysical  depth 
and  grand  simplicity,  of  Calvin's  theo- 
logy. It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
they  let  it  go— that  it  vanished  from 
among  them  at  the  period  we  speak  of 
completely.  As  it  had  assumed  a 
more  austere  and  absolute  form  with 
them  than  any  where  else,  so  their  re- 
nunciation of  it  was  thorough  and  un- 
equivocal beyond  any  example.  The 
reaction  from  Calvinism  brought  them 
at  once  down  to  Socinianism ;  and  of 
the  great  work  of  the  great  Genevan 
reformer,  nothing  but  its  memory — a 
nontinis  umbra — remained. 

The  mixed  doctrines  appear  to  be 
more  suited,  than  the  abstract  Calvin- 
istic  ones,  to  establishments.  These 
are  neither  too  spiritual  nor  too  sys- 
tematic, but  have,  as  it  were,  an  as* 
cending  and  descending  scale  of  piety, 
recommending  them  to  the  warmest 
and  sincerest,  as  well  as  to  the  formal 
and  half-hearted  Christian.  From 
their  very  brokenness,  from  their  in- 
consistencies, they  cannot  satisfy  reli- 
gious reasonings,  or  induce  any  one 
to  rest,  renouncing  further  quest,  in 
this  barren  satisfaction.  The  affec- 
tions play  in  them  a  very  great  part, 
precisely  because  the  presumptuous- 
ness  of  reasoning  is  baffled.  They 
are  never  a  mere  theory,  an  object  of 
intellectual  contemplation,  a  8em« 
blance,  a  name,  with  a  reality  work- 
ing against  them,  as  established  Cal- 
vinism usually  is.  In  their  practical 
energy,  greater  or  less,  their  very  ex- 
istence consists  [T'and  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  so  conformed  to  the  middle 
course  which  the  great  majority  of 
serious  men  love  in  all  things  to  pur- 
sue, that  even  without  the  mysterious 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  seems 
they  would  ever  have  an  extensive  ac- 
ceptance among  the  generality  of  re- 
ligiously disposed  persons. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we 
may  observe,  that  Wesley  left  behind 
him  a  church,  which,  by  the  power  of 
the  mixed  tenets,  has  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  Protestant  world; 
while  Whitfield  left  none,  but  only 
numerous  followers.  Indeed  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  latter  reviver  of  the  , 
Gospel  perceived  how  strongly  Cal- 
vinism repudiates  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizatioDBf  and  therefore  abstained 
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from  the  attempt  to  found  a  chnreh 
after  the  example  of  the  Wesley  ans. 

As  to  evangelical  parties,  which  are 
not  established  churches,  they  repre- 
sent exactly  genuine  Calvinism,  which 
is  ever  springing  up,  here  and  there* 
out  of  all  communions,  but  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  at  all  widely  spread,  get- 
ting corrupt,  and  dying  away  of  it- 
self. Popularity  is,  in  every  case, 
death  to  its  purity  and  spirituality. 
Thus,  whilst  it  has  always  been  found* 
and  always  prominent,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  it  has  never,  except  during 
brief  seasons  previous  to  its  temporary 
local  extinction,  been  popular.  And 
this  is  the  great  argument  in  its  fa- 
vour, this  is  what  stamps  it  with  the 
seal  of  truth ;  for  the  mass  of  men  ever 
love  the  partially  true  better  than  the 
absolutely  true ;  and  the  Gospel,  pure 
from  God,  will  always  gather  to  itself 
the  few  of  every  denomination,  not 
the  MANY  of  any  denomination,  for  its 
real  disciples. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  some  of 
our  readers,  that  the  distinctions  we 
have  just  made  are  too  nice,  and,  be- 
sides, that  they  but  very  remotely  ac- 
count for  the  effect  we  would  in  part  at- 
tribute to  Calvinism.  These  objectors 
would  probably  rather  see  only,  in  the 
fall  of  the  Genevan  Church,  an  ijlus- 
tration  of  the  state  of  Christianity  all 
over  the  world  at  that  period.  Be  it  so. 
Socinianism  was  not  openly  expressed* 
but  whether  it  was  not  tacitly  enter- 
tained by  Christian  doctors  pretty  uni- 
versally at  thb  time,  it  would  be  hard 
to  determine.  The  very  doubt  one 
feels  with  respect  to  this  question,  goes 
far  to  decide  it  against  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  doubt.  It  might 
have  been,  that  any  one  of  the  re- 
formed churches  at  that  juncture,  be- 
ing placed  precisely  in  the  external 
position  of  the  Church  of  Geneva* 
would  have  acted  as  she  acted.  When 
we  consider  that  the  pastors  were  the 
most  compact  and  powerful  body  of 
the  little  republic  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  that,  aided  by  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  indifference  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  could  do  in  Geneva  what  any 
other  clergy  could  no/  do  in  any  other 
state,  we  have,  it  is  possible,  in  this 
difference  of  power,  the  whole  differ- 
ence that  existed  between  the  Genevan 
and  other  Protestant  communions* 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 
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Pakt  IX. 
Homeless  People. 

O,  thQ  flreaides  of  old  England  I 


You  are  requested  to  imagine^  if 
you  haye  never  yourself  experienced 
the  luxury  of  the  sensation,  a  contin- 
ental tourist  landed  at  Dover,  leaving 
behind,  with  small  regret,  the  land  of 
paved  roads,  walled  towns,  dust,  glare, 
passports,  stewed  cat,  and  white  wine 
vinegar,  comfortably  seated  in  an  easy- 
ebair  in  one  of  those  delightful  sitting 
rooms  of  the  Old  Ship — after  a  good 
old  English  dinner,  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
at  his  elbow,  a  dish  of  filberts  within 
lazy  reach,  and  a  clear,  gassy,  sea- 
coal  fire,  puffing  and  fizzing  in  smil- 
ing welcome  of  the  traveller's  return 
to  his  native  Albion  ;  you  are  request- 
ed to  imagine,  I  say,  if  you  have  any 
imagination  at  all,  the  thrice-happy 
man,  implanting  his  feet  on  the  fen- 
der, taming  up  the  tips  of  his  com- 
fortable toes  to  the  bars,  welcoming 
the  poker  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
mod  exclaiming  in  ecstasy-1 

**  O,  the  firesides  of  old  England   " 

''  A  good  9ea- coal  fire  hath  a  two- 
fold operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me 
into  the  inward  man,  dries  up  there 
all  the  cold,  moist,  fogmatic  humours 
that  environ  him :  makes  him  cheer- 
ful, sociable,  full  of  nimble,  fiery 
shapes,  which  delivered  over  the  boU 
tie,  which  is  the  inspiration,  becomes 
excellent  wit.  The  second  property 
of  your  excellent  sea^coal  is,  the  warm- 
ing of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold 
and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillani- 
mity and  cowardice ;  but  your  sea- 
coal  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course 
from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme : 
it  iliumineth  the  face,  which,  as  a  bea- 
con, gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  warm, 
and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  in- 
land petty  spirits  muster  me  all  to  their 
great  captain  the  heart,  who  great, 
and  pu£Ped  up  with  this  caloric,  doth 
any  deed  of  courage,  and  this  valour 
comes  of  sea-coaU"  Thus  far  the 
puissant  and  most  corpulent  knight» 
Sir  John  Falstaff*,  upon  this  iubjecU-« 
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with  variations.  There  is,  in  sooth, 
something  more  than  warmth,  wel- 
come, cheerfulness,  serenity,  and  so- 
ciety, in  a  good  sea-coal  fire,  though 
these  are  much,  and  more  than  the 
steaming  stoves  and  sulphurous  char^ 
hon  h  boU  of  the  continent  can  afford : 
there  is  a  nationality  in  a  blazing  Eng- 
lish coal  fire,  identifying  itself  with  us, 
and  us  with  our  country.  Is  not  coal 
the  source  of  our  material,  as  freedom 
is  of  our  moral  power  ?  is  not  coal  the 
tractor  and  domesticator  of  our  iron, 
the  parent  of  our  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
steel  ?  is  not  coal  the  great  luminary 
of  our  age,  before  whose  sparkling 
light  the  illuminali  of  the  schools,  not 
to  mention  the  old  oil  lamps,  have  for 
ever  "  paled  their  ineffectual  fires  ?  *' 
is  not  coal  the  nursing-mother  of  our 
steam-engines  by  land  and  sea,  the 
worthy  representatives  of  our  domin- 
ion over  both  ?  Go  as  deep  as  you 
please  into  the  causes  of  the  magnifi- 
cent position  thb  scrubby  little  isle  of 
Albion  holds  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  do  you  not  find  coal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  ?  and  much  as  we  confess  our- 
selves obliged  to  old  King  Alfred,  do 
we  not  acknowledge  ourselves  infinite- 
ly more  indebted  to  old  King  Coal  ? 

The  aristocratic  reader,  peeping 
over  the  verge  of  this  page  at  his 
warmth- dispensing  fire,  marvelling 
the  while  that  the  connexion  between 
individual  comfort  and  national  glory, 
suggested  by  its  cheering  blaze,  never 
struck  him  before,  will,  mayhap,  mar- 
vel what  sea-coal  fires  have  to  do  with 
homeless  people — very  little,  in  truth ; 
but  as  there  are  reasons  for  roasting 
eggs,  so  may  there  be  reasons  for  not 
roasting  them,  of  which  we  take  the 
not  having  eggs,  nor  fire  whereat  to 
roast  them,  of  reasons  the  two  most 
conclusive. 

Some  years  ago,  when  we  first  ad- 
ventured upon  the  great  ocean  of 
London  life,  we  made  our  triumphal 
entry  into  the  metropolis,  tno  enviable 
possessor  of  a  capital  of  sixteen  sove- 
reigns— a  weight  of  metal*  in  out 
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takings  the  town  by  jtorm ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  had  already  planted,  in  ima- 
gination, oar  standard  upon  the  loftiest 
ramparU  of  the  "  Row  ;"  already  we 
had  feasted,  by  anticipadon,  with  all 
the  leading  publishers  in  turn,  and 
valued  our  yet  unpublished  MSS.  at 
somewhat  less  than  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase    of     the    Waverley     Novels. 
Strange  to  tell,  our  appearance  in 
town  excited  no  particular  sensation^: 
wandering  through  the  Row  with  a 
bundle  of  our  invaluable  lucubrations 
in  either  pocket,  we  were  surprized 
to  find  no  rival  publishers  rushing 
from  their  establishments  to  contend 
for  the  honour  of  introducing  us  to  a 
discerning  public  ;  nay  more,  we  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  offering  our 
best  bow  and  manuscript  to  all  the 
bibliopolists  of  that  literary  locality, 
without  so  much  as  one  invitation  to 
dinner,  or  any  other  result  than  that 
of  calling  again  with  our  best  bow,  to 
receive  back  our  best  manuscript  as 
altogether  unsuitable.     Of  course,  we 
were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  great  men  of  the  "  Row  :" 
we  pitied  the  poor  devils,  slapped  our 
forehead,  wishing  ihej   knew  what 
treasures  lay  dormant  within  the  dura 
mater  of  our  skull :  determined  in  the 
heat  of  passion  to  have  our  revenge  of 
the  whole  lot  of  them,  and  to  expend 
our  capital  in  publishing  upon  our  own 
account:  without  much  difficulty  we 
discovered  a  patron  of  literary  men, 
who,  charging  us  twelve  potinds  for 
the  printing  of  a  pamphlet  which  we 
afterwards  discovered  cost  him  one 
pound  ten,  condescended  to  allow  his 
name  to  appear  on  the  title-page  as 
publisher.     Satisfied  that  our  fortune 
waa  made,  we  expended  the  poor  re- 
mainder of  our  money  in  advertising: 
the  result  may  be  anticipated — not  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  sold  I     Could  it 
be  possible,  after  all — after  the  certifi- 
cates of  our  pedagogues,  the  prizes  of 
our  spouting  club,  the  asseverations  of 
our  respected  "  governor,*'  that  John- 
son was  a  fool  to  us,  and  that  Burke 
could  not  hold  a  candle  to  our  style — 
that  we  were  a  blockhead  ?  Couid  it 
be  possible,  after  all,  that  our  father's 
ion  was   no  better  than  a  goose  ? 


Whether  or  not,  the  money  was  gone, 
the  pamphlet  remained  :  the  former 
went  into  the  pocket  of  our  literary 
Maecenas — the  latter  found  its  way  to 
the  shops  of  the  trunk-maker  and  but- 
terman :  the  end  of  thb  beginning 
was,  we  were  left  homeless  and  pen- 
niless. 

Knowing  that  towards  a  man  in 
misfortune  friendship  assumes  the  airs 
of  patronage,  and    that    borrowing 
and  begging  are  the  same,  we  deter- 
mined to  rough  it  out,  and  took  up 
our  abode,  until  better  times  should 
come,  now  at  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Recess,  now  at  the  Waterloo  Dry 
Arch  Hotel.    Eternal  blessings  crown 
the  benevolent  architect  who  invented 
those  little  over-arched  recesses  upon 
the  former  structure,  and  those — we 
cannot  with  justice  say  dry — but  those 
land  arches  beneath  the  latter  I  Here 
alone,  in  this  inhospitable  town,  are 
open  houses  kept  for  the  houseless 
wayfarer :  here  alone  has  the  penni- 
less shelter  from  the  biting  blast  and 
the  pelting  rain  :  here,  wretches  aban- 
doned by  all  mankind  may  claim  a 
temporary   refuge,  and   find,  in   the 
dreamy  slumbers  of  exhausted  nature, 
oblivion  of  that  misery  their  wakeful 
hours  deny.     Yet  it  is  not  so  now : 
the  dry  arch  has  been  bricked  up,  lest 
the  wretched  might  enjoy  that  shelter 
of  the  wretched :   the*  benches  have 
been   removed  from  the  recesses  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  lest  the  over- 
loaded porter  might  deposit  for  a  mo- 
ment his  weary  burden,  or  the  house- 
less wanderer  of  the  night  rest  her 
jaded  limbs.      Nay,  if  you  take  up 
your  rest  on  a  door-step,  having  no- 
where else  to  go,  vou  are  sure  the 
policeman,  if  you  nave  not  where- 
withal  to   treat    him   to  drink,   will 
belabour  you  with  his  truncheon^  drag 
you    off  to    the    station-house,  and 
*'  make  a  case"  of  you :  nor  is  there 
in  or  out  of  the  decalogue  a  crime 
upon  which  the  dullards  of  the  metro- 
politan  police-offices  bear  more  hardly, 
than  that  which,  God  knows,  would 
seem  to  call  for  all  the  force  of  for. 
bearing  humanity— the  crime  of  him 
who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head  1 
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In  our  dassifieation  of  homeless 
people^  we  muMt  take  can  act  ty  tio* 


late  the  established  rules  of  prece- 
denoy»  and  ^erefore  begin  by  con- 


\m2}  Thf  w 

|«>r  Suji«('X  upon  [ite  tMte  u<  i  by 

I  lire*  ol   Kii^WKLi  ihti  acsAi  til  hu  ltuA{>i- 

||>ilil«i  (rk'iKl  Lord  Dioorbeni   Colonijl 

^^tidiiMn  of  Nrwslttiiil  \h  iibro;id«  nnd 

ptAor  GiUun«  the  r«*jected  uf  F«ilkifk« 

riU  heur  with  tnti'TjAi*  regret  thnt  his 

%\{\x%tT\o\XB  priftciji  Imit  bi*t?ii  CDmpelled 

UktJ  lea  nt   his  uwu  oxpeuse  on 

t^vcriil   acc^iiBloiiH — tt  6U(«  of   thitifji 

frum  which  poor  GUIod^  coitttiileriug' 

[IhaLt  h«j  in  iKi  Iniigtr  iu  a  condujtiu  to 

lippval  i<»  PdHiHiuent  lu  favour  of  hU 

l^^rtf/  Uo^aI   Hi^linesBi  mu^t  untici- 

ftiite  the  cntjst  dftsidful  cori»efjui?ncci. 

OKi  Mil.  h  gpuug^Uig^  up  <ujd  down 

rhvreviT  ii  dmucr  i»  supposed  to  he 

igoiri^  forward  ;  It  U  truly  piiuful  to 

|t>ehutd  him  8(|uiuni)^  down  the  sirens 

10  he  hobbles  about  the   Went  Erid> 

bJtuVm^  wherever  the  kromaofvt^wed 

e»l«   «ind   the    reflvctioo  of  bright 

ipper  SHUcop^uf  ludicdte  that  some- 

^iiag  good  la  getting  ready  down  be- 

ow  :  ho  soilf>  in  ittii»t<miihoi)  the  appe^ 

ig  odours  of  BuckmghAui  PdUce, 

nd  beavi'^  &  tii^h  over  the  au{>eHor 

ftlent  uod  good  fortune  of  the    boy 

popularly  called,  ln-1  go)  Jones. 

PAtuner»iouay  h^s  been  dodging  up 

itid  down  in  a  fltrt^to  of  hi^h  nervous 

Tfit^tion  I  to  a  Whig  or  Tory,  loss  of 

Iaco,   one    time   or   another,  is  like 

a  contingency  to  be  fchunned 

ig  AS  possiole^    buti  at  It^ugth, 

ritable :  but  to  hint^  who  wait  now 

Tory,  and  nt;iiia  a  Whig*  or  both 

ogether,  or  Ucttoer,  as  cireumstances 

the  market  might  ynty  ;  who  was 

ady  to  be  a  Radical^  or  anything  or 

Bothmg,  or  all  three,  »o  long  a*  he 

Could  rub  his  bkirt«  against  hn  office 

aiool }  for  him  to  be  siranded  at  last, 

m\\o  had  t^ken  «ui:h  proper  good  care 

|hat  no  ahore»  m  he   thought,  eould 

»ver  be  a  lee-i»hore  to  him,  was  enough 

to  make  each   particular  curl  of  his 

rig  to  stand  on  end^  **  like  quilb  upon 

be  fretful  porcupine."  He  boUed  over 

Ireland    to    register    hts    ritl-rafiP, 

vhich  he  ti.>ok  care  never  to  think  of 

lonii^  a&  he  did  not  want  them  for 

tiU  own  use  and  benefit;  while  there, 

be  tried  hard  for  a  dinner  from  his  old 

Imasrcr,  at  the  Dublin  Manaion  house^ 

t>ut  Dan  was  not  to  be  had.    Wo  have 

beard  that  ho  returned   to  England^ 

but  lattLTly  it  is  quite  tmcertain  what 

ba«  become  of  him. 

Our  old  friend  Mul.  we  happened 

encounter  the  other  night  as  we 

fUolkd  Qp  Cfa&riDg»CroM;  we  were 
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tike  concerned  to  >eo  hiro  in  «  well- worn 
Mackintoah,  and  nhockiirg  iial :  tli^ 
daiiy  dreiising  of  hi*  locks  wa«  evi* 
di'uily  nr;:!rrtr«^  nnd  his  wtiisken 
wer«  r/<  I  111  J 

upon  ibi  th^ 

oliops  uf  lUc  his 

lack- lustre  eyr  ,  ^i-d 

at  the  doorof  th<:  j.(^juimn^-  ale  huu»e, 
annoJiuciug  •♦  Spltndid  old  Gin*'  at 
fourpeuce  th*>  quartern,  we  thought 
hii»  late  cTcettency  would  have  fainted. 
Can  this  be  ilie  man,  Ihoi     '  '  vho, 

at  Dublin  Ca^tlef  in  ask.  ket» 

bedizened  with  silver  Ulc.  t,,x^  wont 
to  be  the  observed  of  all  oh«ervers«  the 


ti.fi-liiiJitluL/  situation-seeking  mob  of 
e  grovelling  at  his  feet? 
:  he  man,  who,  in  th»  4* 
U\Tu\  of  a  tjuld-marahal,  nsed 
r  w  the  (roops  of   Her    Moit 

Graciijua  Mnjesty  ?  Can  this  be  he,  at 
whose  vtrp  rayal  hnlU  and  parties,  the 
gt>o-  'yubouTp  swallowed 

by  Hi  if  it  had  been  veri- 

table \  Hi  dc  L'hitm/Hif^ne  f  Can  thli 
be  he,  who*  with  unbacked  rapier,  and 
upon   careful    1  I  to 

inflict  upon  dc  lur- 

rors  of  knighthooti  r  ai,<j^j  Luoiiud, 
like  thv  grave,  levels  all  distinctions. 
Here  you  »ee  ourselves  and  Mul, — 
**  Ego  et  Prorex  tneua**  —  nearlr 
^,M,.ii..  ).^rA  ....    ..J J  aiijjo  unuoticea. 

sorry  to  sec  the 
t  .y  off,  and  if  we  bad 

tmppened  to  have  any  ehaoge  about 
tifi,  would  assuredly  have  a»ed  bioi 
to  take  share  of  a  trotter  and  pot  of 
♦'heavy,*  for  Mul.  is  an  honest  fel- 
low in  the  main ;  and  if  a  man  wero 
to  get  into  the  body  of  the  jsil — and 
who  so  likely  to  arrive  at  that  distinctioa 
as  a  literary  man  ? — we  do  not  know 
a  turnkey  living  who  would  sooner  let 
him  out  than  Norm  an  by.  Could 
nothing  be  done  for  the  poor  fellow  JD 
the  way  of  tribute  or  testimonial  ? 
Surely  Mul.'s  friends  on  the  other  ftide 
uf  the  water  should  see  to  this. 

The  fate  of  Baby  Macaulay,  or  «• 
Tom  Duocombe,  with  tnore  truth  thai) 
humour  calls  him  —  **  Froth-on-tbe- 
Bot,*'  is  yet  tnore  melancholy :  poor 
Baby  8  mansion  in  Great  George*fl 
Street^  with  all  his  books  and  traps, 
have  been  sold  to  the  highest  and  b«st 
bidder  by  Elsegood  the  auctioneer. 
When  last  seen,  he  was  on  the  Staineft 
Hoad,  «*  tramping  it/  as  is  supposed, 
towards  W'indsor,  intending  to  put  u| 
at  the  Castle  ;  that,  it  it  to  be  : 
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under  present  circumstances,  is  impro- 
bable ;  however,  if  he  has  saved  a  trifle 
of  rupees  from  his  India  job,  the  tavern 
of  that  name  13  still  open  to  him*  and 
if  he  has  occasion  to  write  to  hia  Edin- 
burgh constituents,  he  can  yet  gratify 
bis  vanity  and  theirs  by  dating:  fro^n 
the  Casliet  Windsor,  if  not  from  Wind- 
»or  Castle. 

The  great  little  Lord  John  has 
found  an  asylum  at  Endsleigh,  and 
we  should  not  object  to  occupy  that 
romantic  cottage  at  the  rent  bis  lord- 
fihip  pays  for  it ;  but 
":Non  cuivia  coDiigit  adiro  Coriuthum,** 

whioh  may  be  freely  translated,  it  b 
not  every  man  who  has  a  brother  a 
duke,  aod  a  cottage  for  nothiug. 
Talking  of  Lord  John  Russell,  it  is 
curious  and  instructive  to  reflect  upon 
the  influence  of  position  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  public  approbation  : 
here  is  a  maOj  for  example^  ambitious 
of  excellence  in  all  things,  yet  failing 
in  all  things  wherein  he  had  ambition 
to  excel — a  man,  whose  Essay  on  the 
British  Constitution  stares  you  in  the 
face  at  every  book-stall,  ticketed  one 
ahilling,  and  his  tragedy  o(Don  Carlos 
at  half  the  money  :  kicked  up  by  the 
mob  to  carry  a  favourite  measure,  the 
power  wherewilh  he  was  invested 
came  to  be  considered  power  of  his 
own  making,  not  of  those  who  made 
him  I  without  one  solitary  quality  of 
the  orator  or  statesman,  ho  came  to 
be  considered  both,  because  pushed 
into  that  position  which  statesmen 
and  orators  have  adorned  j  but,  how- 
ever the  vulgar  may  identify  them, 
greatness  is  not  succes?,  nor  success 
greattiess.  The  man  who  is  truly  great 
shines  not  in  the  temporary  triumphs 
of  popular  successes,  blazing  as  they 
blaze,  waning  as  they  wane  1  in  times 
of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  danger,  he 
•binee  with  a  fixed  and  steady  light, 
&  beacon  to  direct  men  in  their  course^ 
and  to  warn  them  of  imminent  dan- 
ger: neither  insolent  in  prosperous, 
nor  peevish  imder  adverse  eircum- 


stances,  he  is  equally  great,  irrespec- 
tive of  the    position   of  his   party; 
prompt  to  concede  where  concession 
is  advisable  or  necessary,  he  is  firm  to 
resist  concessions  for  the  sake  of  tem- 
porary popularity:  whether  he  gives 
or  withholds,  you  know  his  reasons, 
and  can  appreciate  his  motives  :  whe- 
ther in  administering  power  or  in  con- 
trolling lU   whether   moderating  the 
ardour  of  a  triumphant,  or  consoli- 
dating the  force  of  a  defeated  party, 
his  energy  is  equally  conspicuous,  his 
tact  and  judgment  equally  great :  if 
he  is  deficient!  his  deticienry  lies  in 
his  incapacity  for  the  tricks,  intrigues, 
and   meannesses    of   statesmanship  j 
and   sooner   than   rule  through   the 
back' stairs  and  the  bedchamber,  he 
disdains  to  rule  at  all. 

When  ten    years  of  eclipse  haire  ^j 
obacured  the  brightness  of  Lord  JuliQ  ^M 
Russell's  fame,  we  shall  see  whether  ^^ 
there  is  any  thing  about  him  by  which 
posterity  may  diRtinguibh  his  lordship 
from  the  common  herd  of  Rusatlls. 

What  the    small- fry  of  homelcsf, 
ejected  from  Downing  Street,  may  be 
doitig,   wo  neither   know   nor   care 
some,  we  doubt  not,  will  sweep  cross- 
ings, others  may  take  to  their  former 
trade  of  begging-letter  wrillng*  anti 
we  hope  the  Mendicity  Society  will 
keep  a  shirp  look-out  for  them.     It 
is  some  consolation,  at  all  events,  to 
have  power  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  cabinet  of  pauper  desperadoes,  to 
whom  the  country  was  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  great  milch  cow,  milkeAj 
once  a  quarter  by  swarms  of  sti pea- 
diary  vermin,  accumulated  beyond  all 
human  computation,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  create  a  pe'.ty  faction  out 
of  the  plunder  of  the  universal  people. 
It  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that 
the  men  to  whose  care  the  interests  of 
this  great  country  are  now  entruste* 
havo  a  stake  in  that  country  ;  an< 
who,  if  they  mismanage  our  affui 
and  destroy  us,  must  bear  themselvi 
a  very  handsome  proportion  of  the 
general  loss. 


N 
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Club  Ptoptr. 


It  U  truly  astonishing  how  the  con- 
tagion of  fashion,  the  ape -like  imita- 
tion of  our  betters,  swells  the  full  tide 
of  the  homeless  in  London  :  there  is 
AOt  a  man  who,  with  or  without  pre- 
to  the  title,  calb  Mmielf  a 


gentleman,  who  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  himself,  by  card  or  word  of 
mouth,  a  tenant  of  Lambeth,  Pad* 
dington,  Pimlico,  or  Pentonville :  a 
gentleman  must  be  supposed,  at  leasts 
to  Uto  at  the  West  End }  and  ai  every 
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gentleman  win  not  possibly  Htg  in  that 
i>nvi4b1o  quarter,  gentli^men  clnh  to- 
gether Toravuinmon  j  i  •  ad- 
dre$s-~honco  thi5  wise  iv  '(lent 
iDMitutloa  of  Clabf,  lu  the  centre 
of  the  mo&t  fashltjiiable  sod  ejipenslve 
piiTt  of  the  town,  these  socioties  of 
Gommunists  purchase  or  erect  a  ^plen* 
«lid  piiUcrj  Jind  e&tAbltsh  themselves 
en  mfi6$c:  here  they  lounge  in  the 
dmwing  rooms,  flalteo  their  noses 
Rgjiiogt  the  witidows,  write  their  letters 
on  Club  pftper,  seal  them  with  Club 
wax,  iropreised  wiih  the  Club  seal: 
dine,  if  they  have  the  where withal»  on 
the  one  aiid-nincpenny  joint  of  the 
day,  sjp  a  pint  of  port  in  solitary  dig- 
nity, theo,  li^htiog:  their  clgftr,  wend 
their  Wfiy  home  to  k  threc-puir*baek 
in  some  pan  of  the  town  never  named 
to  cars  pLjllte,  where  they  can  bo 
jiceommodiited  for  seven  shilliogt  a- 
wccky  attendance  incluaive. 

If  you  jis»k  where  they  live? — at  the 
Club :  how  they  live  ? — by  the  carte  of 
the  Club;  whst  are  their  opinions  ?— 
ihe  opinions  of  the  Clnh  :  who  are  the 
t  fellows  in  the  world  r — ^Tom,  Diek» 
Rogcr^  of  the  Ciub  ;  where  Is  the 
St  wine  in  London  to  be  had  ?— at 
the  Club:  who  have  the  white&t  cra- 
Yats  and  the  reddest  plueh  breeches 
in  town } — waiters  at  the  Club :  where 
IS  the  be«t  tetter pjper  to  be  had  for 
the  pocketiijg? — at  the  Chib :  the 
bc5t  society'  ? — at  the  Club:  what  is  the 
most  probable  mode  of  obtaining  ter- 
ilrial  felicity  ? — become  &  member 
ibo  Cbibl  All  this,  howeviT,  ii»  to 
'  taken  cum  grano ;  the  Club  is  a 
very  g*>od  place — no  better  for  mem- 
ber^  of  iho  wine  committee,  the  dinner 
committee,  the  library  committee,  and 
the  other  committees :  these  people, 
who  vLTi^  usually  old  soldiers  in  the 
economical  sense  of  the  term,  make 
thtir  own  of  the  Club ;  the  waiters 
under^taud  them,  the  tradesmen  un- 
der*tand  Ihcm,  the  secretary  under* 
stands  them :  they  do  whatever  they 
please,  and  no  ordinary  member  can 
do  any  thing',  eat  any  thing,  or  drink 
any  thing,  but  how  and  as  they  please. 
To  the  committee  the  Club  is  a 
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home— >to  all  others  it  is  only  a  plaoo  | 
where  they  are  tolerated ;  the  com* 
mittec  are  masters^  the  tnemberi 
gm»5t5  :  the  committee  are  the  drcem- 
virs,  the  rest  the  populace  ;  and  al- 
though  there  arc  in  every  club  one  or 
two  brawling  tribunes  of  the  people, 
we  never  could  ilnd  out  that  they 
made  any  thing  by  their  gnirablin^^ 
agitation.  Thcfo  cun  be  no  greater 
mistake  thAn  to  suppose  that,  by  being 
balloted  for  and  ad  mi t ted »  v<ni  gctt 
into  the  society  of  a  club  j    '  p 

society  there  may  be  in  the 
lights,  the    cheering    fire,    arju    uio 
waiters  in   red   plush    breeches  and  < 
white  cravAt^i  your  *ub»cription  gives 
vou  the  undoubted  privilege  to  enjoy  j 
if  you  are  friendless    out    of   doom, 
you  are  equally  friendless  in  a  chib* 
where,  in   truth,   you  are   regarded 
exactly  in  the  rado  of  the  number  af  1 
your  friends ;  there  is  no  worse  plaoa 
for  [nakii]g  up  to  or  scraping  acipiaiut- 
auce  with  your  fellow  clubmen  j  there 
is  a  pride  of  repulsion  among  gentle- 
men  in    these  societies,  as  if  they 
should  tell  you  by  their  looks,  *•  If 
yon  have  no  (r\ci\d&t  my  good  feI)ow» 
I  have — if  you  want  acquaintance,  I 
don't — if  you    come   here   to   fasten 
yourself  upon  me,  your  mcmbershtp 
is    no    letter    of    recommendation*'* 
This  is  disagreeable,  but  it  may  be 
necessary ;  where  dfteen  hundred  men 
get   togcihor    in    any  society,    there 
must   bo   many  whose   acquaintance 
is  not  worth  having,  and  a  few  whom  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  have  any  tbin^  j 
to  do  with ;  but  we  must  look  deeper 
than  this  for  the  anti-social  propen- 
sities of  Clubs  :  your  Englishman  H 
of  a  blunt,  honest  nature,  who  would  i 
rather  not  know  you  at  all  if  he  can^  ' 
not  know  you  intimately  ;  he  has  not 
that  plasticity  of  manner  which  scat- 
ters bows  and  grins,  and  intercbangei  ' 
pinches  of  reciprocal  snuff  with  men  I 
he  never  saw  kiefore,  and  never  cares 
to   see   again  ;    his    acquaintance   is 
made  with  difficulty,  because  it  is  va- 
luable  when   made :    his   friendships 
ripen  slowly,  and  tardily  decay. 


PARL0t7«  PeOPLS. 


When  you  have  loitered  long  about 
tavenii  and  coffee-houses,  you  will  not 
fail  to  become  familiar  with  the  faces 
of  another  description  of  homeless 
people,  who  frequent  these  places, 
and  become  fixtures,  as  it  were»  of  the 


establish ment,  living,  and  it  may  be 
dying,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Green  Man,  The  Cheshire  Cheese,  or 
The  Marquis  of  Granby«  These 
venerable  votaries  of  Bacchus  have '' 
prescriptive  right  to  the  aeat       % 
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fireplace  t  a  particular  peg  U  conse- 
crftied  to  their  bat  and  cloak ;  their 
cane  occupies  a  customary  partitiou 
of  the  umbrella  Btand^  and  woe  be  to 
the  unlucky  wight  who  aticki*  theri'iu 
his  umbrella !  With  these  the  waiter 
is  not  the  waiter,  but  **  Thomas/'  the 
barniiiid  not  the  barmaid,  but  **  Sa- 
fan,"  The  evening  paper  i*  aired,  and 
handed  to  them  first,  and  the  lap  room 
Iht^Uigencer  H  always  disengaged 
when  they  happen  to  require  It.  No 
pains  are  spared  to  make  thorn  com 
tbrtabtei  by  the  host,  hostess,  and  their 
BUbordi nates  ;  if  any  ohjecUon  h 
taken  to  any  thing  they  have,  it  is 
changed  without  a  murmiir :  their 
negtis  has  always  nutmeg  fragrant  on 
the  top,  and  their  beer  is  never  with- 
out a  plentiful  dash  of  ginger.  Theirs 
!a  the  privilege  to  **  how  d'ye  do,  hir*' 
the  vulgar  customers  of  the  parlour, 
and  to  scan^  with  scrutinizing  eye,  the 
unrecognized  interloper  ;  for  iheao 
elders  of  the  pothouse  look  with  great 
suspicion  upon  any  incomer  who  is 
not  a  regular  customer  of  the  place. 
When  the  venerable  Nestor  has  im- 
bibed and  exhaled  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent— and  if  you  t»ike  his  nose  into  the 
account,  it  blu:!>hingly  confi^sses  how 
much  has  been  swallowed  to  produce 
its  roseate  hue — ^he  deliberately  takes 
down  his  cloak,  puts  un  his  hat,  as- 
Bumeai  hiit  cane*  and,  with  "  Genii e- 
men,  I  wish  you  all  a  very  good-even- 
ing/* take»  hi» leave,  the  others, taking 
their  pipes  for  the  moment  out  of  their 
mouTHs,  bobbing  their  licadfi,  and  re- 
tnrning  the  salulalion,  with  **  we  wlbh 
vott  a  very  good -evening,  Mr  Soak.'* 
Thomas  ru^Ues  to  the  door,  holding  it 
ostentatiously  open ;  Su&an  smiles, 
and  curtsies  from  behind  the  bar, 
winking  at  the  same  time  with  the  off 
•ye  upon  her  young  man,  who,  lolU 
tog  luxuriously  by  her  side,  divides 
his  tim«  between  smoking  aud  (ipptug 
brandv-and.waten  The  veteran  tod- 
dles homewards  to  his  customary 
garret ;  Thomaa,  closing  the  door, 
puts  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and, 
after  remarking  to  Susan  •*  how  un- 
commoa  muggy  that  old  aie  is  to. 
Digbt/'  returns  to  wait  upoa  the  siu'- 
Tivors  of  the  parlour. 

Of  one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
ioaks  thus  presented  to  oar  memory, 
let  U*  indtilji^fi  tn  the  rcmf^nihr.Hnro. 
It  • 

^^  I 

^A)'#  l<Xi  the  stronger  ^le*,  and 


not  undisttnguiBhed  in  it^  gin — that  we 
first  encouniere<i  this  venerable  gen- 
tleman. Ho  might  be  about  eighty 
years  of  age — he  cotifessed  to  seventy- 
five — and  was  doubled  up  by  ossifica- 
tion or  lumbago,  so  com jde rely,  that 
when  he  would  sit  erect  he  was  obli- 
ged to  have  both  heels  upon  the  table 
in  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  his  nose« 
an  altitude  less  graceful  than  pictu- 
resque. His  pro6te  was  that  of  a  par* 
rot,  his  nose  gracefully  dn toping  over 
his  lip,  as  if  desiruus  to  divide  with 
the  mouth  tho  aromatic  frag  ranee  of 
the  old  gentleman*s  gin  ;  his  fort  head 
was  modest  and  retiring,  hut  as 
smooth,  and  much  whiter,  than  the 
palm  of  our  hand  :  the  absence  of 
teeth  caused  a  preternatural  rece»!^ioo 
of  the  mouth,  but  his  chin  t^tfpped 
boldly  forward,  as  if  to  restore  the  e-qui* 
librium  of  hia  face.  He  was  dre^ied 
in  the  style  of  a  ^mall  farmer  of  the 
last  century.  His  tone  of  voice  was 
exactly  that  of  a  cock -sparrow,  and 
his  style  of  conversation  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  same  perking, 
chattering,  self  opinioned  littli?  ani- 
mal. His  good  humour,  notwithstaud* 
ing  his  age  and  intirmiiics,  was  on- 
failing.  He  knew  by  sight  evvry  body 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  room  ; 
and  whether  they  chose  to  listen  or 
not,  ail's  one  to  him,  be  clialiercd 
away,  welting  his  whbtle  at  short  in- 
tervals. Of  the  e]tislcnce  of  the  world 
since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  he  did  not  t»ecm  u* 
entertain  the  most  remote  idea.  TKi  ^ 
evening  he  would  talk  of  the  irn  at 
frosty  to-morrow  of  the  failure  of  hop* 
in  1763,  the  next  day  of  the  Frenth 
Hevolution,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  in  full  force  at  this  day — in  whicti, 
after  all,  the  old  »icnllcioaa  was  not 
much  rniataken.  He  would  enquire, 
with  the  greatest  innocence,  whether 
the  King  of  France  (meaning  poor 
Louis  XVI,)  was  not  a  well-ujeauing 
man^  aud  would  lament  biUcrty  that 
•*  Farmer  George,*"  aa  he  called  him, 
should  have  lost  his  memory.  If  atiy 
one  talked  of  the  weatta-r,  he  would 
bring  a  parallel  weather  ca^e  rif  htty 
years  ago.  When  the  room  rang  with 
botheration  about  Hus^nell  and  i*eel,  he 
would  turn  to  me,  and  with  a  Hmll*?  of 
inexpre«isible  good-nature^  say  il  waa 
all  very  fine,  he  dared  Miy,  but  he 
ahould  tike  to  hear  what  Put  and  Fox 
had  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Alto- 
gether,  his  tniod  wai  a  wreck,  that 
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might  *  ^  kny 

other  fv>  t  thiit 

1^0  gcMid  ji  ()Oul  shtruUi  hnvt^  burvivcd 
all  who  wfrr  tif»if  :infl  dr»ar  to  hiru, 


and  be  • 
of  his 

▼ern  ;  yvt  (m 


'he  winter 
'  ^  of  a  ta> 
t  ly  hapfiy, 

^r«w  very 


fjimflur,  and  w^  thoiijirhi  he  I'ould 
ncv^r  fn/ike  too  ranch  of  ni«.  From 
the  parloar  of  The  Goosp  xnd  Frj ing- 
pAii  bf  was  nrvcr  ak«ient  li^twixt 
km tr  past  four  ia  the  afu-rnocm   and 

eU'veri  at  Dtght  j  ^«'»    •■»  ' 'i-  it  waa 

evident  that   his  ■  w^re 

easy,  we  never  ci  lat  he 

had  AUy  friendB*  tir  wjir  ititimttte  with 
anyone.  On  ihe  cmitrary,  we  could 
readily  remark  with  whnt  ^kiU  Httd 
g^O(»d«hijmonr  he  contrived  to  *' dodge'* 
every  pnriicular  enquiry  re«.peritng  his 
domieilei  nbout  whieh  sotne  of  the  nioru 
forward  fmbilnh  of  ilie  parlour  iiMjd 
at  timefi  lo  pre»s  him.  Indeed^  he  did 
not  &eeai  to  live*  or  wi:sh  to  )i ve«  at  alJ 
for  pn*«eut  men  or  limes.  His  plea* 
»ure»were  in  ihepaat,  his  friendshipi 
and  atfectiona  lay  doubtless  in  the 
grave  :  in  \\\t  pttst  he  loved  to  live, 
and  we  ihiuk  the  re;i»on  he  pr<ffefrod 
our  snuff  to  thai  of  others,  wa»  le^s  on 
aecouut  of  \u  flavour  than  that  wo 
wc  re  Mccustomed  to  humour  the  heut 
of  his  inclinntion,  nnd  to  tdk  of  Lord 
Chatham,  Wilke?,  George  Wa*hin§^- 
too.  Alderman  Beck  ford,  "  Farmer 
Gettrg-e/'  and  the  King  of  Truftsia,  aa 
if  we  were  to  meet  thoae  diMin(^ui^hed 
per^ouK  at  dinner  thul  very  evening* 
One  Sunday  afiernoon  we  strolled,  m 
iifrual,  to  The  Goo»e  and  Frying^- Pan » 
Ddi  Btr;ingo  to  relate,  the  bird  had 
We  {(hould  as  soon  have  ex< 
^iBCted  the  parlour  itself  to  have  de- 
aerted  the  house,  as  our  old  friend. 
Gone  he  was,  however,  and  as  there 
ia  nomething  in  asaociation^  oven  of 
an  old  fool  th^t  warms  our  beer  nnd 
mellows  our  pipe,  we  felt  we  should 
ool  be  eotnforiable  ;  so  we  took  up 
our  hat,  and  M rolled  into  the  city. 
PaMing  Pope's  Head  Alley,  we 
were  struck  with  a  sign  Eutnctently 
famtUar  to  un — The  Goose  and  F*ry- 
tt}g*Paa.  Another  Gooae  and  Fry- 
ing- Fan  I  f  hmight  we,  this  muBl  be 
aeen  into.  Entering  the  parlour,  who 
ahould  meet  our  nstonished  optics  bot 
bar  doubled' np  old  friend  of  the  last 
century,  hard  by  the  chimney  eomer, 
hia  *•  ^0  **  of  gin-iuid- water  before  hioa 


We    recognized    one 
Jn-!,rni.      i.ikc  our* 
rrl  inio  fori'imi  I 

a-^     r.:-.r    n.    f );(,  I 


Thu  ataxic  J 
wafi  too  mueb  ' 


r  rjmy-  i  an  wiiniu 


OH  th«»   tftble. 

another  on   fh*^ 

Belvci,he  h>M' 

parts,  a.nd   jm 

city,  wiien  the  L 

of  The  Goo^o  nn<< 

ed  htB  wan 'I 

aa»t»f:iation   < 

for  him — h<- ! 

aa  it  were,  ii 

within  a  Gt)o>r,  .4 

a  Fr>iog-Panl 

**  i^me  nnHiral  ihirtt  he  felt,  but  tpim%€h*d 

h    KOO«.'* 

We  tiitkeil  for  the  thounanHth  »5rr.«  nf 
VVijkcs,  Lord  Clmfloini,  an*! 
of  Pru«isia,  but  our  ventrrabl*^ 
evideuily  ill  at  ease  ;  even  <  ' 
joke,  th»t  we  had  liexrd  of  • 
fryiog^pAD  into  the  fire^  hut  out  ot  one 
frying  pan  into  another  wa»  a  new  vrr- 
aion>  fiiile«t  to  restore  his  wonted  equa- 
nimity. He  found  fnuk  with  the  atien* 
lions  of  the  wnirer,  censured  the  «hort> 
cut,  and  antmndveried  upon  the  frt"  i 
nar  waa  it  until  we  had.  at  hi  1. 

rallied  a  cab,  and  that  our  f  I 

desired  the  eabinan  to  drive  I 

Goose  and  Frying- P^n,  wj)  I 

emphaatA  on  the  ntd,  th;it  hr  w^j^  t-n* 
ftbled  to  bid  tia  good 'by  with  hit 
wor*  ■'*  '  ^--mimity. 

sHW  him  again. 
^...,u..^  f.a^ned  ovrr:  our  daxibled* 
up  lri»^nd  »t  the  old  *•  Goo^^e  and  Fry- 
ing i\Tn '*   hud  been  long  for^oUen  j 
Su»(an   file  barmaid  had  eloped  wiili 
the  gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  Thi^maa* 
whi»  it  appeared  had  a  sneaking  kmd* 
ness  for  the  damsel,  left  the  hous-e  ia 
high  dudgeon  •    we  were  all   taktujf 
our  cumomary  **  swig  '*  in  the  oft  en- 
recitt'd  parlour,  when  a   reapecfabltil 
busioesS'like  geotlemaD,  in  a  new  haf 
and  highly-poii^hed  hoots,  walked  intor] 
the  mldsl  of  the  apartment.     Having' 
ordered  the  very  unusual  quantity  of 
a  pint  of  port,  the  unknown  called  for 
an  evening  pnper  \  finding  it  engogedp 
he  became  very  fidgety,  and  aio^ 
himi^elf  scruti nixing  the  guesta,  as  ii 
he  wanted  f^oine  of  them — a  compli 
meni  wliirli  they  liberally  repaid  in 
thr  I).     It  was  evident  he  wai 

un  ;  d  to  public  parlours:  in 

fact,  he  looked  more  like  a  m an  who 
had  a  parlour  of  bia  own,  and  aa  auch 
we  could  not  help  regarding  htm  with 
the  highest  veneration  :  it  w»«  not 
imposfcible,  we  thought,  that  he  might 
take  it  in  his  head  to  invite  one  «f 
borne  to  aopper*     Accordingl/i 
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the  gentleroau.  In  a  careless  tone,  en- 
quired if  any  of  the  cnropatiy  present 
could  favour  him  wMi  apiu«h  of  snuff, 
a  dozen  boxes  leaped  from  their  respec- 
tive wubtcoat  pocket s»  rind  were  offici- 
ouiily  presented  to  hiui ;  the  unknown 
grat^iou^ly  cundeisccndcd  to  take  a 
pinch  from  each*  audreEuroed  bis  seat, 
but  still  gcenied  evidently  uneasy. 
At  length,  summoning  up  courage, 
after  a  few  prelimioary  hems  and 
haw5,  the  strange  gentleman  enquired 
whether  any  gentleman  in  that  room 
waft  in  the  habit  of  using  a  pewter 
snuff-box.  This  was  too  familiar  by 
hftlfi  our  worshipful  company  began 
to  suspect  in  the  stranger  some  west- 
end  Bwdl  who  might  have  oome  there 
for  the  purpose  of  quizzing  the  gue&ts 
of  the  Goose  and  Frying- Pan* 

"  What's  that  to  you,  sir?**  sharply 
enquired  Mr  Daggs  the  undertaker, 
one  of  the  oldest  frequenters  of  the 
parlour. 

'^  Are  we  obligated  to  answer  all 
your  question?,  sir?*'  observed  Mr 
Griggs  the  umbrella* maker*  a  man  of 
some  acerbity  of  manner. 

**  TUs—ttL%*'  ejaculated,  between 
his  teeth,  Mr  Sidney  Grist,  the  news- 
paper enb-editor,  whereupon  the  fa^ 
vourite  buU-dog  of  that  gentleman, 
who  accompanied  him  to  all  public 
meetings,  and  whot  besides  counting 
Un  upon  every  division,  la^also  reck* 
oned  an  effective  public  speaker, 
rushed  forth  from  beneath  his  mas- 
ter's chair,  setting  np  an  awful  howl^ 
and  evidently  nieditailng  a  solution  of 
continuity  in  some  of  the  nether  gar* 
ments  of  the  unlucky  inquisitor 

**  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,'*  observed 
the  unknown  calmly,  *'  my  question 
aeems  rather  impertinent,  but  I  assure 
jau,  my  reason  for  asking  it  Is  not 
•0,*' 

••  If  that  He  the  case,  sir.'*  we  ob- 
served  in  return,  *'  our  pewter  snuff- 
box and  its  contents  are  heartily  at  your 
aervice  j  and,  but  that  it  i*  pewter,  we 
should  have  doneour&elves  the  honour 
to  have  oS<jred  it  you  before/* 

•♦  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
and  would  bo  nappy  to  have  a  word 
with  you  in  private,  if  your  convo- 
nieneo  suits  at  present,'*  rejoined  the 
stranger ;  whereupon  w©  forthwith 
adjourned  together  to  a  private  room, 
kaytng    the    undertaker*    umbrella* 

'  tr,  editor  and  his  dog»  lost  in  ad- 
mtioa. 

The  mystery  was  soon  solved*    Ec- 
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centric  to  the  last,  our  poor  old  par 
rot-nosed  friend  had  taken  it  in  hii 
benevolent  noddle  to  invite  our  n 
membrance  of  liiro»  by  the  handsomi 
legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  tho 
Three- and-a-half  per  cents;  and,  ig- 
norant alike  of  our  name  and  where- 
abouts, had  tacked  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  identifying  the  object  of  his  pos* 
tbumous  bounty  as  the  gentleman  with 
the  pewter  snuff- box,  frequenting  the 
parlour  of  the  ofd  (thus  is  it  deacribed 
in  the  will)  Goose  and  Frying- 
Pan. 

This  lucky  windfall  enabled  us  to 
appear  with  more  distinction  among 
the  frequenters  of  our  favourite  par- 
lour*   Before  this,  when  we  ventured 
to  hint  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  a 
puny-minded,  fretful  creature,  who^e 
grandeur  was  tn  bis  positron  not  ii 
himself,  and  whose  tiue  calibre  wouli 
soon  be  tested  by  adversity,  we  we] 
snubbed  by  the  undertaker,  snappi 
tip  by  the  umhrella-maker,  and  grow 
ed  at  by  the  editor  and  his  dog.   No« 
it   is  quite  t*othcr ;    tho  undertaki 
invites  our  opinion  as  to  what  Pe< 
will  do  in    the   forthcoming   se^«$ioi 
with   the  corn-laws  ;   the  urabrelJ 
maker  has  been   overheard    to  say 
(since  we  got    tho  legacy)   that   h 
thinks    **  pewter^box"    (such   is  the 
jocose  way  in  which  he  remembers  us' 
must  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  higl 
life  in  his  time  ;  and   the  editor  co 
fesses,  since  he  studied  our  argumenti 
that  lie   thinks  small -beer   of    Lon 
John  Russell,  in   which  opinion,  n^ 
that  sagacious  animal  says  nothing  to 
the  contrary^  it  is  to  be  supposed  t 
editor's  dog  concurs. 

Such  are  the  strange  and  nnlookc( 
for  results  of  parlour  acqtiaintaoc* 
ship  in  London  ;  and  here,  if  we  h» 
any  talent  for  moralizing — which  w* 
honestly  confess  is  not  onr  forte — we 
might  observe,  not  imprrtioently^  that 
respect  and  attention  to  age,  and  sym- 
pathy for  its  infirmities  and  foiblei, 
which  is  theprido  of  a  gentleman  and  tho 
duty  of  a  Christian,  may  not  be  with- 
out its  recompense  even  in  thig  world  j 
and  although  the  unlooked  for  and 
unnsual  reward  of  Ave  hundred  pound* 
in  the  three-and-a-half  percent*  mu 
not  be  considered  the  probable  rO' 
compense  of  such  polite  attentionff' 
yet  they  never  fail  to  repay  him  wha 
bestows  thern^  not  only  id  the  co2* 
Bciousnesa  of  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, but  in  the  breast  of  the  receiver. 
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asd  of  all  who  tmvo  the  j^rnti location  the  lil^l 
of  looking;  on,  when  ftgi%  in  itself  hon- 
OUmbW,  ia  for  it*  own  sake  honoured. 
W  hiHi  the  readier  (wliich  matritnony 
and  tile  fatcH  furbui)  huB  been  ii»  lun^ 
horaelebs  as  we  have,  and  Jij»  long'  uc- 
customed  to  break  forth  fruiii  tlio 
whupcfIc?9folUudi;  of  his  own  romatj- 
ttc  lit  tic  to  the  warm,  cheerinp^,  and 
well-Hghlcd,  hut  heartless  and  un^yro* 
huing^  parlour  of  a  tavern,  he  will 
\vT  I  bat  every  parlour  had  a  char- 
'  Tiy.  and  toneof  convcrsa- 
tii"  V  its  own;  and  if  hu  makes 

London  lavern^i  a«  oflco 
o  hare  done,  he  wilt  discover  that 
taverns  have  a  charai?ter, 
and  tone  of  conver*ation 
Some  are  of  a  higher,  others 
af  a  lower  cast ;  some  are  frequented 
by  getiilcineo,  others  by  profoisional 
persons,  others  by  respectable  trades* 
men,  others  again  by  tradesmen  of  & 
lower  grade  ;  but,  in  short,  you  have 
only  to  run  over  in  your  memory  aa 
ndltions  of  human  existence 
!cur  to  you,  and  for  every 
those  conditions  you  will  find 
the  licensing  tnigi^trates  have  pro« 
Yidentially  ordained  a  tavern.  You 
may  ehoojjo  your  evening  s  entertain* 
rnent  at  a  tavern  »i#  you  would  a  play  ; 
at  the  **  Star  and  GAftTEii/*  for  ex- 
ample, they  are  a  rare  trugic  set^  deep 
in  love  with  Macready  and  Charles 
Rean*  At  the  **  Bell  and  Crown,*' 
on  the  contrary,  genteel  comedy 
carries  the  day,  and  the  most  popular 
toasu  are  Vestris,  Nisbett,  and  Rains* 
forth*  At  the  *•  Ki>iG*8  Head,** 
lovers  of  the  melo*drAma  are  accus- 
tomed to  assemble,  where  you  may 
overhear  the  merits  of  the  ••  Btooo- 
aotTEBEO  Bandit,  oa  How*i4  your 
MoTHEa,"  discussed  with  aclion  suited 
to  the  word,  and  word  to  the  action. 
If  you  are  an  admirer  of  the  fiue  art?, 
drop  into  a  parlour  any  where  about 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitifoy  Square ; 
there  conooiaseurs,  and  cognosctnfi 
preponderate  ;  there  they  talk  of  Cor- 
reg-io.s  RaphaeL^,  and  stuff;  observe 
that  the  pictures  at  the  last  exhibition, 
and  all  other  exhibitions,  had  been  in- 
finitely better  painted  if  the  painters 
had  taken  more  pains ;  and  although 
they  do  not  now,  as  of  yore,  praise 
the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  they 
are  all  open-mouthed  \t\  praise  of  the 
recent  vagaries  of  Turner,  affirming 
with  all  their  lungs,  that  because  a 
man    In     early    life    haa    dbptayed 
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ncy  and  intel* 
lectin  I.  ,  ,  ih»!  most  ex* 

quisite  harmony  in  inn  colour,  and  t hit 
most  absolute  mastery  over  alt  the 
convcniioniilities  of  art  of  any  HritisU 
pjiioter,  he  shall,  thrrt»fori»,  be  at 
liberty  to  till  the  rjshibitions  wiili 
tilings  that  are  unhkc  any  thbff 
earthly,  watery,  or  skyey,  and  ara 
simply  tnun  thjjtrctt  as  it  wouhl  seem* 
ofagrcatcolourist  run  mad.  Althon^li 
wc  should  be  sorrv  to  see  painting 
vulgarised  to  a  merely  imiialive  art, 
as  we  have  often  remarked  to  the 
ccffffwtfCtntit  yet  the  greatest  masiertt 
have  not  d>sdained  to  paint  njitnral 
objects  nnturalt^ ;  dabs  of  ^jum,  blsds 
of  orange,  and  lumps  of  putty*  the  cm* 
graver  may  make  something  of,  but 
tht?  fpectator  cannot*  We  have  our- 
selves painted  sundry  pictures  in  th!* 
style  ;  as,  for  example,  llie  *^  bt;BNi^u 
OT  uoiii  Hocsas  or  Parlumkm  i,^^  by 
rubbing  a  soft  brick-bat  over  a  blnck- 
ened  pannel :  the  vagaries  of  an  In- 
toxicated whitewash  brush  over  a  yard 
and  half  of  canva*«,  wo  propose  call- 
ing a  *♦  Storm  in  the  ADauTic  ;** 
and  by  some  similar  process,  upon  ft 
back  ground  of  ultra-marine  and 
yellow  ochre,  we  intend  to  exhibit 
a  **  Bacchus  AjfO  Aiuaoke  ;*'  and 
if  these  works  have  no  otber  merit, 
they  are  at  Icnst  o»  like  what  they 
profess  to  repreaent  as  some  late  pic* 
tures  from  the  easel  of  Turner.  Shall 
a  man  tbake  the  alphabet  in  a  bng, 
and  when  the  confused  mass,  •*  thaa 
chaos  more  cliaotic  still,'*  is  dls* 
posed  any  how  upon  a  flat  super* 
ficies,  call  the  unintelligible  stuff  ati 
epic  poem  ?  We  entertain  the  most 
profound  respect  for  Mr  Turner,  and 
confcsa  him  one  of  the  most  origin:d 
masters  of  onr  age  and  nation.  He 
has  power  to  astonish,  and  power  to 
delight  I  he  has  astonished  u^rnough: 
he  ilid  not  disdain  to  doHght  na  be- 
fore* and  we  hope  he  will  not  disdain 
to  delight  us  agnin.  At  these  artistic 
taverns,  too,  you  will  hear  dark  and 
mytiterious  accounts  of  undoubted  ori- 
ginal works  of  the  great  miisters  t^old 
at  extravagant  pricen^  which,  upon 
more  minute  exjimination,  have  turned 
out  undoubted  original  copies  by  hands 
without  pretensions  to  mastery,  old  or 
now.  You  will  see  pawnbroker*'  du- 
plicates handed  about,  the  property  of 
some  poordevilofanarti&t  who  has  died 
of  hunger,  and  who,  while  he  lived,  tiscd 
to  send  his  works  to  the  pawnbroker 
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wet  from  the  easel :  great  is  the  spe- 
culation and  traffic  upon  these — some 
patron  of  the  arts  (/)  purchasing  them, 
perhaps,  for  a  tenth  part  of  their 
Talue;  while  the  picture  dealers  pre- 
sent, who  have  by  them  any  works  of 
the  unfortunate  deceased,  will  pathe- 
.tically  observe,  that,  ♦'  now  the  beggar 
is  dead,  they  may  venture  to  lay  on  a 
few  guineas  extra  ; "  so  that  an  artist 
of  merit  may  die  of  famine  today,  and 
this  day  twelvemonth  a  price  will  be 
asked  by  the  dealers,  for  one  of  his 
works,  sufficient  to  have  kept  him 
and  his  family  comfortably  in  the 
interval. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
hospitals  you  will  find  professional 
parlours,  the  haunts  of  young  gentle- 
men, whose  poor  deluded  parents  in 
the  country  fondly  imagine  their 
young  hopefuls  are  attending  lectures^ 
dissecting  the  human  body,  and  study- 
ing the  practice  and  theory  of  their 
profession. 

The  erudition  of  these  young  gen- 
tlemen upon  every  subject  of  which 
they  should  be  profoundly  ignorant^ 
18  only  equalled  by  their  enormous  ig- 
norance of  every  thing  they  ought  to 
know  :  in  the  chemical  composition, 
pharmacy,  and  therapeutics  of  gin, 
beer,  and  brandy  and  water,  they 
are  equally  practised  and  pro- 
found :  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  oysters,  lobsters,  mutton-chops, 
rump-steaks,  and  welsh- rabbits, 
have  no  difficulties  for  their  diges- 
tion :  in  the  theory  and  .practice  of 
wringing  knockers,  breaking  bell- 
wires,  rioting  in  the  streets,  and  bat- 
tling with  police-officers,  it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  imagine  that  they  are  not  per- 
fectly competent  to  pass  any  examin- 
ation. 

From  their  conversation  in  the  course 
of  a  few  evenings,  you  will  not  fail  to 
become  as  expert  in  their  profession  as 
themselves :  they  will  inform  one  an- 
other how  they  **  bilked  o\A  Professor 
Glister*s  lectures  half  the  season,  but 
by  the  bribe  of  half-a-crown  to  the 
porter,  made  that  functionary  swear 
they  never  lost  a  day,  and  so  got  their 
certificate:  what  a  pretty  girl  came 
into  the  fever'-ward  that  morning,  how 
they  winked,  and  she  smiled,  and 
what  a  pity  if  she  should  die,  and  whe- 
ther they  wont  see  where  she  lives 
when  she  goes  out  convalescent :  how 
they  wrote  down  to  the  country,  to 
the  'g-overDor/  telling  him   what  n 
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many  lectures  and  tickets  they  must 
take  out,  and  how,  instead  of  taking 
out  lectures  and  tickets,  they  made 
away  with  the  *  governorV  money : 
how  the  house-surgeon  blew  up  the 
dressers  about  the  old  man  they  bled 
to  death  in  mistake,  how  the  dressers 
blew  up  the  nurses,  and  how  the 
nurses  blew  up  the  patients  :  how  the 
governors  got  wind  of  it,  and  how  it 
was  all  hushed  up  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  interests  of  the  hospital."  The 
conversation  will  then  take  a  turn 
through  the  surgical  wards  :  **  what 
fine  operations  they  had  that  day,  and 
what  a  fine  sight  it  was  to  see  that 
great  surgeon,  Slashem,  cut  out  a  fel- 
low'^s  upper  jaw. bone,  because  he  had 
a  pimple  under  his  eye :  what  a  fine 
opportunity  it  was  to  perform  that 
difficult  operation  :  how  Slashem  no 
how  would  let  the  operation  be  dis- 
pensed with,  not  knowing  when  he  might 
fall  in  with  such  another  promising 
'  case  :'  how  the  fellow  struggled  and 
roared,  and  how  Slashem*s  knife  slip- 
ping, half  his  eye  was  scooped  out :  how 
Slashem  brought  away  half  the  pa- 
tient's face  in  a  piece,  and  the  pimple 
along  with  it :  how  the  actual  cautery 
was  applied,  and  how  the  red-hot  iron 
hissed  like  ten  devils  when  clapped  to 
the  bare  bone :  how  the  fellow  cried 
murder,  and  how  one  of  the  dressers 
crammed  a  plug  of  lint,  wet  with  his 
own  blood,  into  the  man*s  mouth  to 
stop  his  roaring:  how  the  pupils  ap- 
plauded Slashem :  how  Slashem,  with 
the  bloody  knife  between  his  teeth, 
scratched  his  head  with  his  bloody 
fingers,  and  made  a  low  bow :  how 
the  patient  fell  back  dead  upon  the 
table :  how  it  served  him  right,  for 
being  so  little  of  a  plucked  *un :  how 
one  of  the  pupils  said  it  would  have 
been  more  kind  to  have  cut  off  the  pa- 
tient's head  at  once,  and  how  Slashem 
told  him  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  he  would  stop  his  cer- 
tificate :  how  a  similar  operation  was 
to  he  performed  next  week  upon  an- 
other fellow  with  a  icart  on  his  face, 
and  how  Slashem  was  to  do  it,  and 
what/mi  it  would  be  :  what  a  trump 
Slashem  was,  and  how  he  would  cut 
a  fellow's  head  off,  and  put  it  on  again, 
to  cure  an  ear-ache  1*'  with  many  other 
light  and  diverting  episodes  of  the 
like  sanguinary  nature.  The  social 
particularities  of  the  profession  will 
next  engage  the  attention  of  these 
gfetitlemen :  '*  what  awful  swells  the 
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pupils  are  at  St  George's,  what  snobs 
they  are  at  Thomas'8  and  Guy*8,  what 
select  young  men  at  their  own  hospi- 
tal :  how   the   St    Georgites  smoked 
nothing    but    penny   Cubas    to   four 
pennyworths  of  gin  :  how  the  St  Tho- 
masites  and  Guys  never  rose  higher 
than  swipes  and  short-cut:  how  they^ 
for  their  own  parts,  despise  any  pio- 
fessional  man  who  smokes  any  things 
under  a  real  Havannah,  or  calls  for 
less  than  a  shilling's  worth  of  brandy 
and  water:   how  Simpkins  went  up 
to  the  college  for  his  examination  : 
how  the  examiner  asked   him  what 
was  the  best  way  of  putting  a  patient 
into  a  splendid  sweat :  how  Simpkins, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  that  very  con- 
dition himself,  swore  an  oath,  that  if 
bringing  a  man  tkere  didn't  do  it,  he 
knew  not  what  would :   how  he  lost 
his   examination,   and  didn't   care  a 
d — n  :  how  he  is  now  an  omnibus  cad 
on  the  Paddington-road,  and  gives  his 
fellow-pupils  a  lift  for  old  acquain- 
tance sake :  how  no  gentleman  should 
go  study  at  Bartholomew's,  the  sisters 
are  so  infernally  cross  and  ugly  :  how 
the  governors  there  will  not  permit 
the  pupils  to  flirt  with  the  female  pa- 
tients, and  what  a  shame  it  is:"  with 
much  more  conversation  of  the  same 
sort  to  the  same  no-purpose. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
ypu  will  find  numberless  parlours  de- 
voted to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law — a  class  of  men, 
who,  living  in  a  monastic  sort  of 
way,  are  especially  homeless  people, 
from  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn  down  to 
the  whipper-snapperattorney's  clerks. 
These  last  are  a  most  irresibtible  class 
in  their  own  estimation,  emulous 
of  the  vivacity  and  coxcombry  of  mag- 
pies or  jackdaws.  How  they  will 
chatter — what  a  fool  Denman  is— 
how  the  Chancellor  went  wrong  in  the 
case  of  Swindler  v.  Simple,  and  how 
the  equity  was  altogether  on  Swin- 
dler's side ;  how  in  the  Bail  Court 
old  Williams  went  wronjf,  thou»{h 
every  clerk  could  have  set  him  right ; 
how  Coleridge  snubbed  an  attorney 
at  Chambers ;  how  old  Sergeant  Bui. 
lyrag  made  reflections  on  the  honesty 
of  one  of  their  fraternity  for  not  pay- 
ing over  a  fee  to  his  (Bully rag's) 
clerk  ;  what  a  beast  Bullyrag  is,  and 
how  they  will  put  more  than  that  out 
of  his  way  ;  what  a  fine  case  of  cri'm. 
con,  is  to  come  off  in  the  Common 


Pleas  in  the  sittings  after  terms,  and 
wh<it  fun  there  will  be,  to  be  sure  ; — 
whether  any  gentleman  present  knows 
any  good  straw   bail,   wanted    by  a 
fraudulent    bankrupt,    for    which    a 
handsome    premium   will   be  given ; 
how  Charles  Philips,  in  his  last  mur- 
der-speech at  the  Old  Bailey,  hunted 
ten  metaphors  to  death,  through  all 
the  moods  and  tenses  ;  whether  hunt- 
ing metaphors  to  death  is,  or  is  not, 
cruelty  to  animals,  with  much  argu- 
ment and  many  cases  cited  thereupon ; 
whether  an     indictment     could     be 
found  ;  how  one  of  the  fraternity  got 
very  drunk,  and  was  taken  to  his  own 
home  by  Policeman  X  95  ;  whether 
an    action  for    assault    and  battery 
would    lie    against    said    policeman, 
for    assisting  a    gentleman    against 
his   will — cases  in  point ;    how   an- 
other of  the  brotherhood  promised  to 
marry  a  girl,  and  didn't,  and  how  he 
kept  to  the  windy  side  of  the  law,  and 
how  the  parents  of  the  girl  turned  her 
out  of  doors,  and  what  a  capital  joke 
it  was ;  how  all  these  feminine  matters 
are  to  be  managred  so  as  to  avoid  ac- 
tions, and  the  like ;  concerning  used- 
up  stamps,  and  how  money  may  be 
made  of  them  without  any  risk ;  con- 
cerning a  clerk  who  stole  a  pewter 
watch  from  another  clerk,  and  a  third 
clerk  who  made  an  elegant  speech  in 
his  behalf  before  old  Stupe,  the  po- 
lice-magistrate ;  of  the  high  compli- 
ment Stupe  made  him,  saying, — what 
a  pity  it  was  that  so  promising  a  youth 
was  not  at  the  bar ;  much  argument 
what  bar,  and  whether  Stupe  meant  it 
as  a  compliment  or  not'* 

Lo,  the  Grecian  and  Temple  Cof- 
fee-houses, with  others  the  barristers 
are  accustomed  to  resort  to.  These 
learned  gentlemen  are,  however,  so 
silent  and  reserved,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  collect  specimens  of  their  table- 
talk.  It  will  be  advisable,  notwith- 
standing, to  caution  the  unwary,  that 
because  there  is  nothing  said  there 
may  be  much  to  say,  or  to  attribute 
that  silence  to  dignity  which  should 
rather  be  ascribed  to  discretion. 

We  recollect  hunting  for  a  true 
and  particular  parlour  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pimlico,  much  frequented  by  fa- 
shionable young  men,  who  might 
have  passed  at  Dublin  or  Edinburgh 
fer  **  swells"  of  the  first  water,  and 
who  would  have  been  invited  to  din- 
ner by  gentlemen  with  famvlvA^  <^C 
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daughters  on  their  own  personal  se- 
curity — their  rings,  pins,  black  satin 
stocks,  glazed  leather  boots,  and  other 
toggery,  evidencing  at  least  an  in- 
come of  five  hundred  a-year.  They 
could  not  deceiYe  our  practised  eye, 
however ;  yet  for  a  long  time  we  could 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  them  ; — too 
well-dressed  were  they  for  omnibus 
cads  off  duty,  and  not  stylish  enough 
for  the  swell  mob.  Accident  at  last 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  occupa« 
tion.  Never  did  we  hear  gentlemen 
of  a  public  parlour  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  all  the  minutiae  of  fa- 
shionable life,  and  fashionable  people, 
as  these ;  they  were  living  peerages 
and  baronetages,  and  could  tell  you  to 
a  halfpenny  the  yearly  income  of  the 
Countess  of  Dollalolla,  and  the  amount 
of  the  annual  allowance  made  to  her 
ladyship*8  younger  son,  the  Honour- 
able Tom  Thumb  ;  they  knew  to  half 
an  hour  when  the  Lady  Cecilia  Rick- 
etts  was  to  be  married  to  young  Lord 
Ring's- Evil,  and  all  who  were  to  be 
there  ;  the  cause  of  the  late  separation 
between  Colonel  and  Lady  Jane  Skit- 
tish, they  could  tell,  if  it  "^rere  not 
indelicate ;  but  made  no  scruple  of 
mentioning  the  exact  sum  Earl  Ven« 
om  gave  to  the  Reform  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  impoverishing  his  eldest 
Bon  ;  they  were  perfectly  informed 
of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  young 
Viscountess  Kick-in- Gallop  to  desert 
her  octogenarian  spouse  the  day  after 
marriage,  but  of  the  subsequent  close 
intimacy  of  the  young  Count  Diddler- 
owski  with  her  ladyship^  the^  had 
rather  not  say  any  thing  ;  how  a  cer- 
tain august  personage  looked^-how 
ahe  ate,  and  what  exercise  she  took, 
was  the  daily  subject  of  the  discourse, 
upon  which  they  descanted  with  a 
freedom  somewhat  indecorous.  Had 
they  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  daily 
at  the  royal  table,  they  could  not  have 
better  described  old  Mel.,  his  capers 
and  jokes,  and  how  he  always  fell 
asleep  after  dinner,  or  how  the  late 
ladles  of  the  bedchamber  loved  him, 
oalling  him  **  old  doat,'* or**  old ^oat," 
we  forget  which  ;  how  he  used  to 
dawdle  about  the  kitchen,  and  how  one 
of  the  scullery-maids  was  dismissed 
for  pinning  a  dishclout  to  his  tail ; 
what  a  fine  seat  Albert,  as  they  fa- 
miliarly styled  his  Royal  Highness, 
had  in  his  saddle,  and  how  particularly 
well  he  looked  in  full  dress*  juat  the 
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reverse  of  her  Majesty,  who  looked  to 
greatest  advantage  in  simple  attire, 
with  countless  chatter  of  the  like  ca« 
tegory.  For  a  long  time  they  mys- 
tified even  ourselves ;  but  at  last  the 
murder  was  out.  One  of  them  com- 
ing into  the  parlour  one  evening  later 
than  the  rest,  seemed  rather  excited, 
and  having  lighted  his  cigar  and  sipped 
his  wine  and  water,  broke  out  with, — 
**  Demme,  if  I  can  stand  that  demned 
Buckingham  Palace  any  longer  1  Pe- 
dition  seize  my  soul,  if  the  Aair  aint 
too  much  for  my  nerves ;  that  demned 
kitchen,  too,  a  mile  and  *alf  from  the 
Queen*s  side,  with  a  couple  of  *undred 
steps  of  stairs  to  go  up  and  down.  I 
say,  demme,  when  you  come  to  carry 
three  or  four  kivers,  and  a  dozen  or 
80  of  plates  between  the  two,  may  I 
be  demmed  if  you  won't  feel  as  if  you 
had  that  *ere  Aelephant  at  the  'Logical 
Garden  a-riding  *top  of  your  back ;— i 
Can  any  body  tell  me  when  the  Court 
intends  setting  out  for  Vindsor?" 

Lo  I  and  behold,  these  faiBhionable 
people  were  the  Queen's  royal  foot- 
men I  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  these 
worshipful  knights  of  the  trencher 
should  take  upon  themselves  pseudo- 
aristocratic  airs,  when  we  reflect 
that  they  are  permitted  to  sport  the 
uniform,  and  even  epaulettes,  of  cap- 
tains in  the  army,  and  have  the  pay 
of  subalterns,  without  the  fatigue,  the 
danger,  the  expatriation,  or  the  duty. 
To  do  them  justice,  however,  they  are 
very  favourable  specimens  of  the  me- 
nial tribe,  and  we  picked  a  great  deal 
of  fashionable  life  and  conversation 
from  them  at  second-hand^  which  we 
purpose  inflicting  upon  the  patient 
reader  in  the  proper  place :  our  series 
would  not  be  worth  the  price  of  waste 
paper  without  a  chapter  of  fashionable 
twaddle,  culled,  after  the  manner  of 
the  fashionable  novelists  of  the  day, 
from  the  scullery  wenches,  foot-bnys, 
and  helpers  about  groat  houses.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  poor  de- 
vil public  can  get  a  blink  at  what  is 
doing  in  the  higher  regions :  those 
who  are  in  exclusive  society,  and  could 
describe  it,  are  not  hungry  enough  to 
write ;  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
an  appetite  that  way,  have  no  chance 
of  seeing  any  more  than  the  outsides 
of  great  houses 

However,  we  will  do  what  we  can  : 
we  observe,  on  looking  over  our  MS. 
notes*  **  Observations  of  Hannah  the 
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Housemaid  on  High  Life  and  Con- 
yersation/*  and  as  Hannah  is  an  in- 
telligent girl,  who  has  lived  in  the 
first  families,  we  do  not  doubt  to  be 
able  to  dress  up,  with  her  assistance, 
a  dish  of  high  life  that  will  astonish 
the  natiyes,  and  make  the  yulgar 
stare. 

Parlours  frequented  by  tradespeo- 
ple, we  delight  in :  nothing  gives  a 
man  clearer  ideas  of  the  vast  super!* 
ority  of  London  over  provincial  places, 
than  the  conversation  we  hear  from 
such  men,  in  such  places :  we  recol- 
lect a  country  cousin  pestering  us,  on 
one  occasion,  to  show  him  the  lions, 
and  we  carried  him  off,  first  cab,  to 
one  of  our  favourite  parlours. 

**  Observe  now,  friend  Bumpkin,** 
we  said  to  him,  *'  the  people  you  will 
see  here,  and  let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  them :  there  are  half-a-dozen 
gentlemen — listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion, and  make  what  you  can  of  them.** 

Bumpkin  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  pot  in* 
formed  us  gravely,  that  from  the  style 
of  conversation,  he  should  conclude 
they  were  respectable  gentlemen  Hy- 
ing on  their  money. 

Presently,  one  of  the  party  pulls  a 
boot  out  of  a  bag,  and  hands  it  to  an- 
other, who,  examining  it,  says  he 
must  just  put  on  a  heel-piece,  and  a 
patch  on  the  side,  and  the  price  will 
be  two  shillings,  and  he  will  do  it  di- 
rectly :  another  declared  he  wants  a 
top-coat,  and  a  third,  the  most  eru- 
dite man  in  company,  mistaken  by 
Bumpkin  for  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  forth- 
with lugs  out  his  tapes,  and  takes  his 
friend's  measure  for  the  garment :  a 
fourth,  having  finished  his  pipe  and 


pot,  takes  a  whitewash  brush  from  un- 
der his  apron,  and  declares  he  must 
just  go  do  a  little  job  for  one  of  his 
best  customers.  Bumpkin  is  in  amaze, 
declares  he  would  not  have  believed 
that  men  so  well  bred,  well  informed, 
sensible  and  moderate,  could  have 
been  humble  tradesmen,  had  he  not 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 

**  But,  what  about  the  lions  ?**  con- 
tinued our  country  cousin. 

•*  Why,  you  chaw-bacon  block- 
head,'* replied  we,  "these  are  the 
lions:  these  decent  sensible  men, 
with  observation  of  life  and  general 
information,  that  would  put  to  utter 
confusion  a  gathering  of  Highland 
lairds,  or  a  pannel  of  Irish  Grand  Ju- 
rors, are  the  lions ;  these  men,  and 
such  as  these,  with  this  pride  of  honest 
industry,  their  thirst  of  honest  enter- 
prize,  represent  in  their  social  charac- 
ter the  political  grandeur  and  general 
prosperity  of  their  nation:  they  are 
not  only  lions  themselves,  but  the 
makers  of  lions,  the  maintainers  of 
lions,  and  the  keepers  of  lions  in  re- 
pair." 

"  You  mean  to  say,*'  observed  our 
friend,  "  that  the  accumulated  savings 
of  the  national  industry  of  which  these 
individuals  are  the  worthy  representa- 
tives, has  made  this  country  what  she 
is,  and  enabled  us  to  have  monuments 
to  show,  worthy  so  greatly  industrious 
a  people." 

•'  You  may  say  that,**  replied  we, 
"when  you  write  home  to  your  friends: 
and  if  you  see  St  Paurs,  the  Tower, 
the  Abbey,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
like,  say,  moreover,  that  you  have 
also  seen  the  men  who  raised  them, 
and  paid  for  them." 


The  Dinnerlbss  Homeless  People. 


The  Dinnebless  Homeless  Peo- 
ple will  next  engage  our  attention. 
Their  name  is  legion,  and  they  have 
as  many  shades  and  varieties  of  cha- 
racter as  any  other  class  of  men  about 
town. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  are  of  this  class,  the 
dbtance  from  their  sleeping  places,  and 
the  pressure  of  their  avocations,  re- 
quiring them  to  remain  near  their 
work  the  entire  day:  many  profes- 
sional .men  are  in  the  same  category, 
all  comers  and  goers,  and  all  that  nu- 
merous class  of  loofe  fish  hanging  ou 


at  the  outskirts  of  society.  For  these, 
there  exists  every  variety  of  eating- 
houses  suited  to  their  means  and  incli- 
nations :  there  is,  first,  the  respectable, 
well-established  tavern,  situated  in 
some  retired  court  or  alley,  as  if  it 
rather  shunned  than  invited  the  pro- 
miscuous passers-by :  houses  such  as 
these,  depending  upon  old  connexions, 
are  generally  of  a  superior  class,  both 
in  the  quality  of  the  articles  furnished 
to  their  customers,  and  the  persons 
who  frequent  them:  the  landlords  are 
respectable,  the  waiters  are  respect- 
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spectable  ;  their  charges  also  are 
vrry  respectable.  There  are  few  things 
in  life  more  comfurtabie,  on  meeting 
with  an  old  esteemed  friend,  than  an 
appointment  to  dinner  at  one  of  these 
quiet  taverns  :  there  is  something 
home-ike  in  their  arrangements :  the 
great  over- arching  fireplace,  with  its 
low-set  grate,  and  its  bench  at  either 
side,  the  fashion  of  Shakspeare's  and 
Ben  Jonson^s  days,  has  something  hos- 
pitable in  it :  the  smoke-begrimed 
wainscot,  the  antique  mirrors,  and 
the  jolly  dark  faces  of  former  hosts 
And  well- remembered  waiters  long 
gone  to  their  last  account,  are  the  an< 
Equities  of  the  place :  a  goodly  array 
of  punch-bowls,  long  disused,  sets  off 
the  windows  of  the  bar  ;  and  the  only 
modern  article  in  the  place  is  the  re- 
spectable young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  the  host,  who  sits  enshrined  therein, 
at  once  the  Hebe  and  Venus  of  the 
bar.  Your  table  is  polished  as  the 
mirror  on  the  wall :  the  old  wainscot 
scrubbed  till  it  emulates  the  polish  of 
ebony :  a  well-worn  Turkey  carpet 
is  soft  under  your  feet,  and  the  old 
oaken  chairs  whereon  you  sit,  have 
snug  cushions  and  backs  of  leather. 

In  this  very  room,  for  we  are  sup- 
posing one  of  our  oldest  taverns, 
8hakspeare  and  rare  Ben  Jonson  may 
have  ladled  their  punch  out  of  that 
cracked  china  punch*  bowl ;  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  may  have  concocted 
some  of  their  plots  over  a  magnum  of 
sack  and  sugar;  old  Jack  Falstaff 
and  Prince  Hal  may  have  swaggered 
in  the  course  of  an  evening ;  Justice 
Shallow  may  have  sat  soaking  in  this 
very  chair,  until  warned  home  by  the 
chimes  at  midnight;  Buckingham 
may  have  retired  here  to  sup  after 
the  play,  and  over  his  wine  meditated 
the  fun  of  the  Rehearsal ;  Addison 
may  have  sat  where  you  sit  now, 
while  Steele  wrote  a  Spectator  in  this 
chair;  Swift  and  Bolingbroke  may, 
in  that  corner,  have  settled  the  affairs 
of  the  nation ;  this  very  trencher  may 
have  contained  a  dish  covered  for  the 
mighty  maw  of  Samuel  Johnson,  by 
his  obsequious  shadow  Bozzy ;  poor 
Savage  may  have  gloried  here  in  an 
unwonted  good  dinner,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  pension  allowed  him  by  Tyr- 
connell ;  Guldy,  doubtless,  has  dined 
here  many  and  many  a  day ;  the  lux- 
urious Thomson  has  lolled  in  that 
corner,  waiting  the  setting  out  of  the 
sta^a  that  is  to  convey  him  to  his 
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classic  retirement  at  Richmond.  The 
associations  of  the  place  are  in  truth 
oppressive,  but  we  have  no  further 
time  for  reflection — dinner  is  on  the 
table.  Dinner  over,  you  are  sure  of 
your  wine — there  is  no  mistake  about 
It ;  mine  host  would  as  soon  lose  his 
license  as  put  down  an  indifferent 
bottle ;  your  pipes  and  tobacco  are  of 
the  best,  or,  if  you  affect  the  modem 
cigar,  they  are  the  undoubted  Havan- 
nah  ;  in  short,  if  you  cannot  make 
yourself  comfortable  here,  with  your 
bottle  and  your  friend,  the  fault  must 
lie  in  yourself  or  your  company. 

Next  to  these  hospitable  taverns  of 
the  olden  time,  come  multifarious 
tribes  of  chop-houses:  of  these  many 
have  earned  an  honourable  fame,  and 
are  as  good  as  real  estates  to  genera- 
tions of  possessors :  they  lie  city- ways, 
like  the  former,  and  in  them  is  good 
substantial  old  English  eating  well 
understood  :  need  we  say  that  their 
meat  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured for  money  :  that  in  the  cutting, 
not  only  the  thickness  that  long  ex- 
perience has  dictated  as  the  best,  is 
studied,  but  the  very  grain  and  dip  of 
the  individual  fibre:  that  your  steak 
or  chop  is  done  to  half  a  turn  before 
your  eyes,  manipulated  wtth  silver 
tongs,  or  that  your  accessories,  especial- 
ly your  pickles,  mustard,  bread,  and 
so  forth,  are  of  the  best  description  ? 

Who  does  not  know  these  things: 
who  is  not  aware,  that  although  the 
chop-houses  claim  no  particular  ex- 
cellence for  wine,  their  pre-eminence 
in  beer  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties? 
The  defects  of  these  places  are  the 
crowd,  the  constant  succession  of 
guests,  and  bustle  of  the  waiters  : 
they  have  not  that  repose,  that  homely 
character,  which  sets  the  good  old 
tavern  on  the  old  plan  above  all  other 
houses  of  occasional  entertainment. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  chop- 
house,  peculiar  probably  to  London— ^ 
that,  namely,  where  each  individual, 
as  at  the  feast  of  Scarron,  brings  his 
own  dish,  and  where,  though  the  feast 
is  not  united,  every  man  has  that 
which  he  has  brought  done  to  a  nicety 
under  his  own  eye,  and  transferred  to 
a  pewter  trencher,  with  accompanying 
potatoes,  hissing  hot,  under  his  own 
nose.  As  we  do  not  choose  to  make 
our  observations  the  vehicles  of  puff- 
ing, or  of  individualizing  particular 
houses  of  entertainment,  we  have  ab- 
stained from  alluding  to  the  signs  of 
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tiose  which  wo  coni^tder  favuuriibte 
ccimoiift  at  each  cljuts  s  we  cannot 
reffAiu,   however,   frora    statiug   that 
flUc  dr^cnpttoti  of  r'  i;  we  nr© 

huw  cfiga^«'<l   it)  CI  LH  H /um, 

'aod  ougbl  lo  Ih;  vi^iim  n\  me  CtlHtlUS 
ftfAtiK^^r*  There  i>,  in  Thread  needle 
l^Strt'**!,  the  ligrj  of  the  **  Svs  and 
pLUtcE,"  perhaps  the  best  cfiiiductedf 
lod  mit&t  respc'Ct^ibty  jittended  huu»e 
pf  this  kind  in  London:  next  door  b 
I  «h«ip  of  the  Queerrtt  purvey  or»  where 
he  cuitonjer  may  be  supplied  even 
riib  at  aiiigle  chop,  or  any  qiiaiilily  of 
cutlet  or  »ieiik|  wiib  pnper  to  wr«ip  it 
in  :  If  he  doei»  not  di^dxin  to  c«rfy  tt 
b'nn»eU'  into  the  tavern^  he  will  have 
^n  ripporrunity  of  beboidin^  a  curious 
eene.  Pladn^;  his  rtttlon^  whatever  it 
DAy  he — a  spiilcb-cock»  phea5iint»  or 
biirtridgc.  for  exanipU*,  or  any  thing 
the  within  the  eunipiiBii  of  an  vx- 
U  ridiron — upon  a  b«?orh  near 

[1  fireplace  he  uke^  his  seat^ 

|t  ^i  ^e a   remain,  and  altbong^h  there 
nay  be  twenty  ur  thirty  pircdd  like 
|ki»  own  clone  at  b^nd^  and  a«  many 
nore  upon  the  fire,  be  will  receive  in 
flue  course  from  the  attend 4f it  bis  own 
portion,    •*  which    the    ncal*  handed 
tftiy  dresBe»/'  withoul  any  uii^take^ 
hnd  will   enjoy  a  rude  Inii  f;«cclk«nt 
|iuner,  served  up  scrupulously  clean, 
hou^h  humbly,  tht?  charge  in  his  btU 
Kir  cooking*  being'  otte  ptnni/  »ttriiHtf  t 
"  he  he  of  a  tnechanirHl  turn*  be  will 
bot  fail  to  obscive  the  conM ruction  of 
be  gridiron,  by  which  the  fat  is  saved 
k^m  falling  into  the  fire,  which  more 
han  repay*  the  entire  cost  of  fuel  and 
ukery.     The  alcn  and  li<ptor»  are 
l3Kce1lt*nt :    the    culinary    operationa 
Inmmence  at  one  p.m,,  termuiating  at 
tiur,  the  reu»;under  of  the  evening 
eing-   devoted    to   ^eriouft   drinking'* 
The  West -end  reader  in  not  to  &up- 
\i}^^t  that  lu  the  visit  to  the  E.i»t^  he 
lili   encounter  any   tbtn^r   low :    we 
lave  t*een  at  ihi*  cb«»p-houfke^  Direc* 
Drs  of  the   Dank  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  »omc  of  the  mo:»t  emi' 
bent  mcrcbanff  upon  'Chang^e,  who^ 
tlftving'   their    mid  day   meal    in   thia 
kuroble  way,  » wallow  a  ^la^s  of  aherry 
the  bar,  return  to  their  business, 
_  nd  in  the  evening  drive  in  their  own 
carriages  to  their  villaut  &t  Uatspstead 
or  CambcrwelL 

The  Tnbtt^  dtfmtt  of  London  bear 
\  coniparij*on  with  those  of  Paris  in 
lint  of  number,  though  they  have 
£tly  the  advantage  of  the  latter  ia 


their  cookery  |  you  know  what  you 
eati  and  may  be  quite  eeriain  that 
thi^re  if  no  chance  of  ditiing  ty&  a 
r*itjtjut  dp  thai  gnrnut  aux  cotnkfiota^ 
or  o  Jikt  de  chtval  d  la  /Vm/*«i^re, 
dishc«  which  the  rc-ieanibcn  of  the 
police  have  discovered  to  bv  in  great 
request  among  the  PaiUian  tavt*m« 
hunters.  The  few  tahUs  d*hoU  In 
Lonaon  are  chiefly  adapted  to  par- 
ticular sets  and  daises  t  mihiury  and 
naval  men,  on  half-pay*  have  fnla- 
bliebed  one  or  two  at  the  Wc*i  End, 
and  sundry  exist  citywards  for  the 
Convenience  of  mercantile  people.  We 
cannot  conscientiously  advice  the  tin* 
introdticed  to  attend  iheni^  although 
the  viands  and  liquors  are  good,  and 
the  charges  tifiy  per  cent  below  tho$e 
of  the  ^olitHty  dinner  taverns.  The 
reaaon  is  this,  the  men  who  attettd 
these  tables  form  a  set,  a  fumily  party, 
having  their  re  "  topics  of  dis- 

course,   their  I  jokeii,   and 

their  p^rii^^ular  jumuk^t  h  otruuger 
taking  his  pLice  at  table  Is  a  damper 
upon  the  buAiuess  of  ii>e  evening  :  the 
recojjrnijEed  topics  are  » helved,  the 
established  jokes  uimttered,  and  the 
pariicuUr  politics  forgotten,  in  the 
united  exertion  lo  pri»e  you  out  of 
company  ;  there  Is  a  constrained  po- 
liteness about  the  gttests,  a  frigid 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  waiteri 
more  disagreeable  than  po»itivo  Inel* 
vility  :  Deputy  Commissary  General 
Wkjcvil,  by  courtesy  called  **  the 
General/*  who  is  the  great  gun  of  the 
place*  talks  lo  his  next  neighbour^ 
Brevet- Major  Touqh,  iu  hierogly- 
phic>^ :  Lieutenant  Murr,  of  the  New- 
foundhitid  Veter^in  BMttaliou,  with  the 
local  rank,  in  the  tavern^  of  captain, 
observes  to  his  opposite  nei^hbouri 
while  helping  yon,  after  the  third  re- 
quest, tu  a  slice  of  tl>b,  that  a  great 
number  of  auspicious  characters  nr© 
about,  and  that  it  is  next  to  Iaipoi»isible 
to  discover  by  jippeurances,  now-a- 
days,  whether  a  gentleman  rjf  a  gentle- 
man or  a  pickpocket.  If  you  a^k  a 
question  about  the  news  of  the  day, 
not  one  of  the  company  has  huppened 
to  look  at  a  newspaper:  if  you  hazard 
the  observationi  that  to-morrow  may 
be  wet  or  dry,  or  both,  you  are  an- 
swered that  *•  it  may  be  so/'  or  •*  that 
it  is  ditticuli  to  say/*  or  "  probably  :* 
whatever  you  may  chance  to  niter,  if 
replied  to  by  an  •*  echo  of  the  speech/* 
as  the  parliamentary  people  have  It. 
However  complimentajy  this  ilae  of 
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fultUf  it  U  extremely  diiNigreeable  to 
tho  caaual  frequeuter  of  a  tavern, 
being^i  in  fact,  tauUaiouDt  to  an  ex* 
preasion  of  tho  companyt  of  the  sin- 
cere pleasure  tbcy  wLil  feel  in  never 
teeing  you  there  agaio,  in  which  the 
bosty  barmaid,  and  waiter,  fully  par- 
ticipate* 

It  ia  extraordinary,  nor  do  we  know 
how  to  account  for  it,  that  Engli&h- 
meo,  with  all  their  education  and  op- 
portunitieSj  should  have  acquired  an 
European  reputation  for  dogged  inci- 
vility towards  men  who  are  strangers 
to  ibeiu,  never  b^  any  chance  coude- 
acending  to  exhibit  tijat  sort  of  cheap 
politenets  which,  manife&ted  in  a  look, 
a  word,  a  smile,  or  even  a  ge!»ture, 
makea  men  self-»ati«fied,  and  cootri- 
buteft  materially  to  enhance  the  sum 
of  human  comfort  and  good  feeling* 
with  which  the  sensation  of  comfort 
has  so  much  in  common*    Our  stalule 
law  supposes  a  man  innocent  until  he 
is  proved  to  bo  guilty ;  our  social  law, 
on  the  contrary,  pre^supposes  every 
man  guilty  uuiil  he  is  proved  to  be 
intiouent.    This  John  Bullish  stolidity 
is  very  high»  and  mighty,  and  great, 
we  rcadity  admit :  John  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  much  better  things  than 
money,  to  be  proud  of;  but  no  man 
should  be  proud  of  sour  looks,  short 
answers^  or  uncourteous  behaviour,  be* 
cause  he  happens  not  to  have  been 
introduced  to  another  man.     No  man 
should  be  proud  of  keeping  a  news- 
paper an    hour  after  it    is   bespoke, 
turning  it  upside  down,  or  reading  it 
bdckwardf,  simply  because  the  gentle- 
man who  has  engaged  it  is  a  stranger, 
and  in  a  hurry.     This  is  tho  att'ccta- 
tion  of  vulgar  minds  and  vulgar  men, 
and  the  reasun  they  affect  this  line  of 
couduct    is,  because  they  may  have 
beard  some  footman  of  their  acquaint- 
ance say  that  faabiooable  people  are 
prtiud,  and    that    pruud   people   are 
sulky.     Now,  so  far  frum  the  truth  ia 
thL(,   that   truly   fashiouabte    people, 
irhen  they  happen  to  bo  sulky  or  un- 
courteous by  nature,  go  to  school  to 
get  rid  of  this  detect^  as  they  go  to  a 
dancing -master  to  teach  them  a  grace* 
fal  carriage.     Politeneas  Is  a  part  of 
Ibelr  system,   and  one  of  tho  many 
graces  cultivated  as»iduou%ly  by  them 
to  maiftt«i»n  their  order  in  due  respect, 
aa  we  thatl  fully  iJlustratc  when  we 
come  to  treat  or  this  class  in  parti- 
<;tdar.    la  the  meao  tiate^  let  oo  man. 


his  head  of  pomatum,  or  his  hands  of 
rings  and  trampery,  imagine  that  be 
b  a  gentleman  because  he  stares  im- 
pertinently at  strangers,  wears  his  hat 
upon  the  end  of  his  nose,  or  abuses 
the  waiters.  The  ignorant  may  trem* 
ble,  and  the  servile  be  overawed,  but 
gentlemen  pity  and  despise  him.  Let 
no  man  say  he  is  a  plain  honest  John 
Bull,  who  can't  stand  any  nonsense. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  last 
social^  because  we  have  the  first  poli* 
ticai  place  In  Europe.  Fiain  honest 
John  Bullism  is  noexcuie  fur  ill  man- 
ners, but  the  contrary  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  the  power  to  be  polite  that  it 
wanting  amongst  us,  but  tho  will — 
civility  is  the  small  change  of  society, 
and  wo  must  have  it  aa  well  a^  six^ 
pences  and  shillings.  Sterne  under- 
atood  this,  and  we  should  have  hts 
words  ever  in  our  memories.  **  AH 
hail,  If  on  small  iW€tt  courtetus  of  fife, 
for  pUaiani  do  you  make  tht  uay  oftt, 
Likt  grace  and  beanty^  that  attract  u$ 
at  fir$t  tiyht,  *ti$  you  that  open  the 
door  and  let  the  stranger  in  !  " 

Multitudes  of  tho  homeless  have 
their  principal  meal  at  the  eatiog> 
houses,  or  *'  dead  meat  shops,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  in  allusion 
to  the  peculiarly  sodden  flavour  of 
their  viands,  which  taste  as  if  sub- 
jected to  the  culinary  processes  of  tho 
Tartars,  stewed,  thdt  is,  between  the 
aaddle  and  skin  of  their  horses,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  rude 
plan  of  steaming  or  sweating  the 
victuals  until  they  taste  as  much  like 
any  thing  as  nothing,  and  may  pass  for 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  horse,  or 
cat,  or  any  other  viand,  as  the  market 
chang^es,  und  appetites  vary.  Not^ 
wilhsiandiijg  ihb  objection,  the  eating- 
houaea  absorb  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  homeless  dinucriesj. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  economy 
about  them ;  a  plate  of  meat  (by  which 
they  mcjin  two  ounces  of  ihcir  steamy 
cag-mag,  spread  over  a  plate,  dabbled 
with  dirty  warm  water,  tasting  on 
both  »]des  of  the  knife,  and  with  a 
tump  of  congealed  tallow,  miscalled 
fat)  costs  only  some  eight  or  nine  pence 
— every  other  article,  such  as  bread, 
vegetables,  tarts,  cheese,  is  to  be  had 
at  a  penny  a  bite,  so  that  by  the  time 
your  reckoning  muunts  up  to  seventeen 
or  ei^htci^n  peuce,  if  you  have  t>een 
able  to  eat  at  all*  you  will  find  yourself 
beginning  to  be  mtber  peckishi  in 
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ho  cunnot  tttlWU  to  v^i  Ihcir  dinner 
lur  tinjc!*over»    At  lhe!»o  pluces  tliey 
ok  their  mtat  ut  twim,  aiid  It  in  uot 
be  deuied   thait  [(  you  are  an  old 
4dier.  aud  bribe  the  wattit)^  tojiid  to 
I  you  when  ih^j  jtnnti*  conie  up,  you 
t  a  pUte  uf  meat  having  tho 
it  of  aouDo  graminivorous  animal ; 
other  times  it  ii  quite  uooeces- 
ry  to  specify  the  aort  of  victuala  you 
efi:r»  as  all  alike  smell  of  the  steam, 
te  of  the  kuifc\  aud  are  dabbled 
ith  tho  same  dirty   water.     So  in- 
rlably  true  is  this,  that  we  HQvcr 
ar  the  old  suUliers  order  any  parti- 
ciiUr  descnption  of  meat^  or  the  way 
in  which  they  wijih  it  doue ;  all  thvy 
ly  Ut  '*  Come,  old  gir)»  tumble  up  a 
lion  of  the  '  Bteumicst*   grub  you 
ve  got/'  which  i^  douo  accordingly, 
very  thing  at  these  places  is  bad ; 
id,    notwithstanding    the    apparent 
>onomy,  it  were  chtMper  fur  a  mau 
wlio  has  a  stomach  large  enough  to 
hold  a  fig's  end  to  pay  his  half-crown 
a  tuvcrn^  and  satii-fy  tho  cravings 
nature  like  a  gentleman.     Never- 
elcsSt  some  of  these   **  dead  meat 
lUJps  *'    htive   apartments  calculated 
r  the  half-^starveH cation  of  one  bun- 
I,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  poor 
iviU.      We    suppose  that  each   lot 
nanmes  half  an  hour  in  bolting  their 
penny  ratio n^  and  is  replaced  by 
other  regiment  of  hungariuns,  and 
on  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  even* 
iDg,  when   the   operations  are  com- 
plete ;  the  scrapings  of  the  pota  and 
pktea  being  then  sold  oft'  to  the  poor, 
who  gather  in  crowds  about  the  doors 
— an  exhibition  that  has  often  rebuked 
our  national  vanity,  and  led  us  to  re- 
flect whether  at  bottom  we  were  alto- 
gether so  happy  a  nation  as  we  some-^ 
times  imagine  ourselves  to  be.   With- 
out entering  into  figures  and  calcula- 
ious,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
'  loae  '*  dead  meat  shops  *'  whet  the  ap- 
ctitcs  under  pretence  of  dining  np- 
wnrds  of  a  thousand  counter-jumpers, 
barbers'  clerks,  foreigners,  ensigns  on 
half- pay,    and    the    like,    per  dietn ; 
granting  that  each  individual  indulges 
In  wventeen  bites,  which  can  hardly 

ibe  called  extravagant  feeding,  at  the 
bate  above-stated,  he  will  have  eigh- 
itteD pence  to  pay  the  waiters,  who  are 
bompelled  by  the  dead  meat  men  to 
boy  for  their  situatioD3«  expecting, 
paturaily  enough,  Ihe   CJtUa  peoflf* 
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we  have  a  daily  return  of  & 
thoi!?nrd  ^MMfn;:^?  rr^d  ;i  ftuuiMind  six* 
I  ,  which> 

i  .  iJ  sixty- 

fivL'^  givt;;,  us  4  |^i,uid  iuiuual  total  of 
twenty *&even  thuui^^id  tlino  hondred 
and  seventy-five  pouuiU  ;  t  r<>- 

fit  in  such  a  greasy  buM  .ot 

surely  be  taken  uoder  a  luiuuij  or 
twooty-five  per  cent,  so  that  you  seo 
in  on©  of  thoae  bkiu-a-liea  esiabliih- 
ments,  a  real  estate,  as  it  werci  of  jdx 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pounds,  tifteeu  shillings  per  an- 
num ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  mc'aus  won- 
derful if  some  of  the  pro|>rietors  have 
their  country  seats,  their  (owu-houseSi 
their  liveried  servants,  and  their  equi- 
pagea.  Their  success  Is  ahogetber 
owing  to  the  gentility* mongeriug 
which  of  late  haa  crept  down  amon^ 
all  the  young  men  abuut  town,  who 
were  formerly  called  •*  prentices  and 
shopmen,"  but  who  are  now  metamor- 
phosed into  '*ns6ij(tant«'*  and  ••  young 
gentlemen***  These  worthies  muat  diue 
genteelly  or  not  at  all,  and,  although 
not  born  with  bilver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  think  themselves  no  gen- 
tlemen if  they  do  not  have  one  In 
Iheir  jaws  at  least  once  a* day.  Since 
tho  Penny  Knoivletigc  people  have  got 
the  upper  hand,  every  youth  is  a  gen* 
tleman^  and  nothing  goes  down  but 
that  which  is  genteel ;  now,  the  dead 
meal  shops  always  sport  German  !»il* 
vor  forkst  which,  although  they  would 
look  better  if  the  dirt  were  picked  out 
from  between  the  prongs,  gratify  the 
gentility-mongers,  while  the  poor 
uufortunate  belly  pays  for  all. 

We  often  dine  after  the  fashion  of 
the  homeleas  artisan,  and  a  right  good 
fashion  it  ia :  tbi^,  however,  we  are 
obliged  to  do  In  masqueVade,  as  it  is  a 
rule  in  London  to  afford  no  accom* 
modation  to  a  person  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  unless  he  submits  to  bo 
properly  plundered  as  such  ;  and  al* 
though  public-houses  were  originally 
instituted  as  much  for  the  convenience 
of  persons  disposed  to  eating  as  drinks 
ing,  and  indeed  the  hosts  are  still 
called  licensed  victuallers  for  that 
very  reason,  yet  they  have  contrived 
to  do  away  with  the  victualling  de- 
partment, and  con  tine  their  accom- 
modation to  potables,  as  far  as  they 
can*  The  artizans,  boweyer,  still  in- 
sist on  having  tbeir  dinners  dre&sed 
for  a  penny ;  they  bring  steaks  or 
chaps  from  tho  nearest  butcheri  and 
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either  cook  for  themselves,  or  have 
their  victuals  cooked  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  house,  which  usually 
supplies  them  with  potatoes  and  bread. 
In  this  honely  way,  with  a  fustian 
jacket  we  don  for  the  occasion,  and 
a  two-foot  rule  sticking  out  of  our  side 
pocket,  we  are  accustomed  to  dine 
superbly  for  about  half  the  sum  the 
silver- fork  school  pay  for  their  imita- 
tion of  a  dinner,  which  the  ghost  in 
Hamkt,  or  a  pauper  in  a  workhouse, 
would  r^ard  with  profound  contempt. 
The  number  of  peripatetic  diners^ 


or  those  who  eat  as  they  go,  is  beyond 
all  calculation.  We  have  not  stood 
at  the  corners  to  count  them,  as  is  the 
custom  with  some  great  authors,  but 
we  can  easily  infer,  from  the  number 
of  baked  'tater  apparatus,  sandwich 
men,  sheeps*  trotter  women,  and  the 
like,  that  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow 
creatures  seldom  or  never  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  fixed  or  sedentary 
meal,  but  are  forced  by  their  necessi- 
ties to  live  literally  from  hand  to 
mouth. 


Utterly  Homeless  People. 


The  uiierfy  homeless  or  desolate 
people  in  London  are  always  very 
numerous,  the  place  being  resorted  to 
as  a  general  refuge  by  the  unemployed 
from  all  quarters  ;  and  the  amount  of 
human  misery  congregated  here  from 
yearns  end  to  yearns  end  would  harrow 
the  yrerj  soul  in  the  recital,  if  it  were 
'  possible  for  any  pen  to  portray  all 
its  bitterness. 

Some  of  the  workhouses,  that  of 
St  Marylebone,  for  example,  will 
contain,  at  times,  two  thousand  of 
these  poor  creatures,  besides  affording 
casual  and  out- door  relief  to  twice  as 
many  more  ;  and,  when  you  consider 
the  number  of  workhouses  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  aggregate  of  unfor- 
tunates compelled  to  seek  shelter  with- 
in their  dreary  walls,  or  to  accept  at 
the  hands  of  overseers  temporary 
escapes  from  starvation. 

A  tour  through  the  wards  of  a 
workhouse  is  a  truly  melancholy 
sight.  You  behold  the  wreck  of  toil- 
worn  men,  who,  having  struggled 
through  laborious  lives,  augmenting 
the  stock  of  general  and  individual 
wealth,  are  left,  in  the  evening  of 
their  days,  to  the  homeless  desolation 
of  the  workhouse.  Many,  no  doubt, 
are  those  who  have  earned,  by  dissi- 
pation and  improvidence  in  their 
youth,  this  poor  asylum  of  their  age ; 
Dut  many  more  there  are  who  could 
not,  by  any  human  exertion  of  fore- 
thought or  self-denial,  escape  their 
lot.  When  the  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain tenure  of  labour  is  considered — 
when  we  reflect  on  the  tremendous 
competition  for  employment  among 
all  classes,  especially  the  humbler^  the 
axtnrji^sai  piice§  poyerty  compeb 


them  to  pay  for  every  necessary  of 
life,  and  the  never-ceasing  require- 
ments of  their  families,  it  is  easy  for 
the  educated  rich  to  say,  be  economi- 
cal, be  prudent.     Economy  is  very 
easy  for  those  who,  without  self  sacri- 
fice, can  afford  to  lay  by,  and  pru- 
dence may  be  preached  to  those  who 
have  enough  for  their  present  wants* 
and  somethiug  to  spare  for  the  future. 
Nobody  who  has  not  lived  among  the 
poor  has  any  idea  of  the  extortions 
and  frauds  practised  upon  them  by  all 
classes  of  little  dealers.     The  poor 
man  can  afford  but  a  single  room,  and 
for  this  he  pays  two  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  be  who  can  pay  the  rent  of 
a  house.     He  gets  in  his  coals  in 
pounds*   weight,   and  for  these,  the 
worst  of  iheir  kind,  he  pays  a  higher 
price  than  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  the  same  with  his  groceries,  his 
meat — every  thing.     The  poor  man 
pays  more  than  the  price  charged  to 
the  rich,  simply  because  he  is  poor. 
How  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect,  that 
it  was  reserved  for  enlightened  pen* 
ny- knowledge  times,  and  for  men 
calling  themselves  liberal,  to  wage  an 
unequal  warfare  with   the  destitute 
children  of  labour — to  briug  into  fa- 
shion a  "  coarser  food,**  for  those 
whose  best  days  were  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  rich — to  enact  penal 
laws,   imprisoning  the  heart-broken 
wife  in  one  side  of  a  prison,  and  the 
worn-out  husband  in  the  other ;  while 
honourables  and  baronets,  with  eight 
hundreds  a-year  salary,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  guineas  a- day  travel- 
ling charges,  itinerate  from  bastile  to 
bastile,  gauging  water- gruel,  testing 
dogVbody,  and  gathering  up  rags  and 
empty  bottles  I 
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How  admirably  the  spectacle  of  Mr 
Commissioner  Nicholas,  with  bis  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a-year« 
and  his  swarm  of  deputy-commis- 
sioners on  salaries  equally  eztra?a^ 
gant,  contrasts  with  the  damning 
fact*  that  in  many  of  the  bastiles 
under  the  control  of  these  persons, 
upwards  of  sixty  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  children  admitted  have  peri&bed 
miserably,  and  the  rate- payers  have 
been  called  upon  not  only  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  wherewith  to 
build  these  bastiles,  in  the  form  of  a 
compulsory  tax,  but  for  subscriptions 
to  take  their  inmates  out  of  them,  to 
save  their  lives.  Is  not  this  roost 
horrible!  These  be  your  Christiaa 
fathers !  If  we  must  have  abuses  Iq 
the  administration  of  the  Poor- Law, 
let  us  have  those  abuses  that  fill  the 
bellies  of  the  poor,  nut  swell  the  al- 
ready bloated  pockets  of  the  rich.  If 
we  must  have  extravagance,  let  it  not 
be  monopolized  by  comruissioners.  If 
we  must  have  *'  coarser  food,'*  we  do 
not  see  how  the  honourable  and 
knightly  paupers  who  administer  the 
law  should  nut  have  their  share  of  it. 
A  stipendiary  aristocracy  of  pauper* 
ism  is  most  revolting  to  decency,  hu- 
manity, and  prudence.  The  country 
calls  loudly,  let  us  hope  no  longer  in 
vain,  for  the  disbanding  this  sti- 
pendiary partizan  army,  inflicted  upon 
us  by  a  profligate  ministry,  the  source 
of  ttieir  strength  and  of  our  weak- 
ness. 

It  was  a  cold,  cheerless,  and  deso- 
late night — the  partial  thaw  had  left 
the  pavement  damp  and  sloppy,  while 
a  thin  sleety  snow  fell  thick  and  fast, 
giving  a  consistence  to  the  slippery 
mass  beneath  your  feet ;  at  every 
doorway  and  recess  stood  thinly-shod 
females,  shivering  in  their  places  of 
shelter,  yet  afraid  to  pursue  their  way : 
it  was  a  night  when  one  feels  painfully 
for  his  fellow- creatures  who  may  not 
have  where  to  lay  their  heads  ;  when 
the  sense  of  one's  own  domestic  com- 
fort increases  the  feeling  of  our  own 
unwurthiness,  and  of  our  deep  respon- 
sibility to  that  God  who  has  graciously 
allowed  our  lines  to  fall  in  pleasant 
places ;  when  we  sufler  pain  from  con- 
trasting our  own  condition  with  that 
of  thousands  more  deserving  than  our^ 
selves,  or  when  we  feel  that  bitterness 
of  heart  which  comes  over  us,  when 
reflecting,  that  thousands  at  that  mo- 
ment want  what  we  have  not  the  power 
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to  bestow — the  poor  benefits  of  a  mor- 
sel of  bread,  and  a  shelter  from  the 
storm.     Upon  such  a  night  we  took 
our  way,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting 
an  institution  lately  established  for  the 
nightly  shelter  of  the  houseless  poor.  In 
a  poor  neighbourhood,  near  Whitecross 
Street,  this  truly  benevolent  society  has 
recently  opened  an  asylum,  where,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fif^y  miserable  creatures 
had  found  a  refuge  within  the  hospi- 
table walls.     The  relief  afibrded  is  of 
the  most  limited  kind — abundance  of 
good,  dry,  warm,  clean  straw,  disposed 
in  compartments  upon  the  floor,  each 
compartment  forming  a  separate  sleep- 
ing place,  numbered  for  the  conve- 
nience of  classiflcation.    In  the  centre 
of  each  ward  blazes  an  ample  fire, 
difi'usiug  a  comfortable  temperature ; 
order  is  preserved  by  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  as  the 
punishment  for  misbehaviour  is  sum« 
mary  ejection,  it  b  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  seldom  occasion  to  resort 
to  this  alternative.     On  arriving  at 
the  asylum  each  poor  person  receives 
a  pound  of  bread,  and  on  leaving  in 
the  morning  the  like  quantity  ;  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  causes  of  his  or 
her  destitution,  is  transcribed  for  the 
information  of  the  investigators  of  the 
society,  who  are  appointed  to  make 
enquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  statement  of  each  claimant,  to  ac- 
company them  to  their  parish,  or  gen- 
erally to  aid  and  assist  in  replacing 
them  in  some  way  of  honest  industry. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  attended 
to,  or  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship  twice  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  at  which  the  inmates 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
are  expected  to  attend  ;  those  who  do 
not,  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  but  no 
canters,  jumpers,  howlers,  growlers* 
Pharisees,  or  fanatics,  are  peimitted 
to  infest  the  premises.     There  is  no 
distinction,  in   this  truly    Samaritan 
society,  of  colour,  creed,  or  clime ;  to 
be  houseless  and  destitute  is  enough 
for  those  who  <*  claim  kindred  there* 
and  have  their  claim  allowed ;  **  the 
list  of  individuals  relieved  comprises 
Americans,  East  and  West  Indians, 
Irish,  Scots,  Germans,  and  natives  of 
almost  every  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 
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yarious— labourers  forming  the  great 
majority,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  precarious  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment ;  hawkers  and  pedlars^  or,  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  *'  tramps/' 
atand  second  in  point  of  numbers; 
servants,  a  class  peculiarly  liable  to 
casual  distress,  and  by  no  means  well 
calculated  to  contend  against  it,  come 
next ;  charwomen  occupy  the  fourth 
place ;  seamen  the  fifth ;  literary  men 
and  governesses,  wo  believe,  come 
next;  and  after  them,  but  in  vastly 
diminished  numbers,  artizans  of  vari- 
ous denominations.  The  unhappy 
creatures  who  are  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  here,  seem  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  kindness  extended  to  them,  and  of 
its  value ;  it  is  not  merely  the  shelter 
and  the  morsel  of  bread  that  consti- 
tutes the  good,  it  is  that  they  feel  there 
is  yet  gome  fellow-feeling  with  the 
poor  in  the  breasts  of  men  ;  there  is 
advice,  interference  for  their  ultimate 
good,  kindness  generated  towards  the 
deserving  by  the  recital  of  their  mis- 
fortunes ;  the  benevolent  have  a  record 
before  them  of  those  to  whom  they 
can,  without  fear  of  imposition,  extend 
their  charity  or  countenance.  When 
we  consider  what  an  awful  calamity 
homelessness  is,  how  the  sense  of  utter 
desolation  sinks,  like  iron,  into  the 
Boul;  how  it  generates  hatred  towards 
the  fortunate,  contempt  of  life,  and 
despair ;  arms  the  suicide  against  his 
own  life,  and  disgraces,  by  the  me- 
mory of  inhumanity  and  selfishness, 
all  thbse  who  live  and  look  on  at  their 
fellow-man,  when, 

^  Homeless,  beside  a  thousand  homes  he 

stood. 
And,  near  a  thousand  tables,  pined  and 

wanted  food," 

it  is  folly  to  say  more  in  the  praise  of 
such  an  institution;  let  those  who 
have  done  honour  to  human  nature  by 
establishing  such,  enjoy  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  earned  Heaven,  and 
let  those  in  whose  streets,  while  they 
lie  warm  in  their  beds,  the  destitute 
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perish  for  the  want  of  such,  dread 
the  just  vengeance  of  God  upon  their 
cold-blooded  inhumanity.  We  some- 
times read  of  such  things,  and  for 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  where  such 
things  occur,  we  feel  a  contempt 
amounting  almost  to  hatred.  It  is  a 
sin  and  a  shame  to  talk  of  free-bora 
Englishmen,  Glorious  Constitution^ 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  Magna  Charta, 
while  people  are  allowed  to  perish 
in  our  streets.  Manchester,  Birm- 
ingham, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Bel- 
fast, and,  wo  hope,  many  other  towns^ 
have  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  this  damning  disgrace  ;  we 
don*t  care  a  rush  for  your  public 
buildings,  galleries  of  pictures,  scicU'* 
tific  institutions,  penny  knowledge- 
boxes,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
choose  to  be  proud  of:  we  tell  you 
plainly,  Messieurs  mayors,  council- 
lors, and  magistrates,  of  whatever 
qudrum  you  may  be,  a  refuge  fur  the 
houseless  poor  you  owe  to  God,  who 
has  given  you  so  much  and  others  so 
little ;  to  your  country,  of  which, 
while  such  things  occur,  you  can  no 
longer  be  justly  proud ;  to  humanity, 
of  which  you  form,  in  your  own  esti- 
mation, no  inconsiderable  part ;  to 
yourselves,  as  liable  in  common  with 
all  men  to  vicissitudes  of  fortune  no 
human  foresight  can  predict,  and  no 
human  providence  avert. 

No  more  trivial  observations  to- 
day ;  we  mingle  as  we  may  the  in- 
structive, amusing,  and  jocose;  but 
if,  from  our  feeble  pen  we  thought 
could  fall  a  word  by  which  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
might  be  cemented — by  which  the  un- 
fortunate might  be  relieved — by  which 
one  tear  the  less  might  flow  into  the 
cup  of  human  misery — to  others,  then, 
be  the  task  to  instruct,  amuse,  or 
please ;  to  others  fortune,  or  a  name ; 
to  lis,  sufiicient  the  secret  luxury  of 
being  the  nameless  instrument  of 
good  I 
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Iw  fh«  TOonth  of  Muy,  last  year,  tny 
f  respected  cm  ploy  erg,  Me«»8r«i   Maldiiue 
And   Smnrt,  retired  from   bui>itnef9  in 
fATour  of  ihtj  present  firm  j  iind  iis  I 
►  could   not  come  to  tcrma  wiih  their 
I  succcvtiior]*,    1   found   luysclf  without 
employmeot.     I  waUed  *oine  tiirio  in 
expeciiition  of  an  offer,  but  so  mauy 
I  applicatlous  are  always  made  for  any 
I  oii^co,  however  soiall^  that  it  U  very 
I  difficiiU  to  procure  a  situation  so  com- 
I  fortHbl©  Mid  well  paid  as  ray  former 
one  had  been.     I  have  often  thought 
I  that  the  gentlemen  of  our  profesaioti 
lAbour  under  many  disiid  van  Ingres  to 
rhich  others  are  not  exposed.     If  an 
I  army  officers  setvices  are  no  longer 
reqturcd^he  retires  on  the  gentlcmttuly 
'  iudeptudenco  of   his    I  id  f- pay,   and 
lir^B  quite  at  his  ease  on  bia  teven  or 
©Iglii  shillings  a-day.     A  navy  com- 
mander in  the  same  wi^y  ia  amply 
proviilcd   for  by   a  liberal    country* 
-which  allows him^  while  enjoying  com- 
plete rtlaxationj  a  very  handsome  in- 
come ;  for  1  have  known  officers  who 
have  not  been  more  than  thirty  years 
afloat    in    the   enjoyment   of   nearly 
ninety  pounds  a-year.      Bur,  in   our 
profession,  there  U  no  iiuch  comfort- 
able  provifiiou  for  our  idle  ikne  j  and 
in  addition  to  that,  we  hiive  mnuy  ex- 
pense* to  which  ucillier  the  navy  nor 
army  is  liable.     There  is  constuutly  a 
great   losta   in  selling:  our  gigs ;  and 
generally — unless  you  are  fortunate 
rnou^'h  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  of 
DO  practical  experience  of  the  road — 
a  ^till   greater   in   dispoaing   of  our 
lioraes*     For  it  would  be  very  bad 
pfdicy  to  keep  either  the  one  or  the 
other*  at  a  grvat  expen^iet  while  out  of 
employment,  and  therefore  you  feel 
oblij^ed  to  accept  the  first  offer,     I 
W05  on  the  very  point  of  disposing  of 
my  iron-grey,  having  adverUsed  htm 
as  a  weli*friiJown  hunter,  up   to  any 
houndsi  when  I  heard  that  there  was 
an  openinij  in  the  extt-nsive  cstahlish- 
mcnt  of  M^psr*  Mdlnr  and  HoffKi"- 
buck,  tieneral  merchants  in  the  Mtte- 
end  r^jid,  London.     The  chance  (»f  a 
meiropolitHU  engagement,  which  had 
for  litany  years  been  the  object  of  my 
ambition,  excited  me  to  the  greatest 
eSbrti.     I  procured  the  hi^h«dt  teati* 


moniaU  from  my  lato  employcfs  in 
payment  of  a  portion  of  my  sulnry  still 
unsettled  I  and  after  a  correspoudcnccj 
in  which  all  minor  points  were  i^ettlcd, 
1  was  invifcd  to  wait  on  the  princip.tla 
in  person  ;  1  wa»  fortunate  enough  to 
please  the  ro^pected  Mr  Hogginbitek, 
who  cwnehidcd  an  engagement  with 
me  for  three  years  on  very  liberal 
terms,  and  1  hero  beg  to  express  my 
grAtitndo  for  bis  kindness*  He  i«  a 
gent  of  the  greatest  urbanity,  and  an 
honour  to  hi!«  tM-^.f*'^^'r^^,  The  gen* 
tleraau  who   i  my  situalioa 

was  Mr  H"g-  <»nly  son,  and 

1  felt  it  a  greai  re.sponsibility  to  un- 
dertake iho  duties  that  had  formerly 
devolved  on  so  near  a  connexion  of 
one  of  the  principal  partners.  1  got 
my  iron* grey  into  condition  very  soon« 
and  afttr  K>mo  additional  plates  had 
been  put  to  the  fprings  of  my  gig,  I 
procecdi'd  along  the  nirminghsim  road 
*— for  1  belonged  fortunately  to  the 
Norlhern  Circuit — to  complete  the 
journey  which  had  been  commenced 
by  my  predecessor.  He  had  broken 
off  from  his  employment  at  the  town 
of  Ditventry,  and  I  liaii  a  great  deal 
to  do  to  make  up  for  his  nncxpceted 
depurture.  At  last,  by  dint  of  somii 
additional  labour,  I  got  all  the  cus- 
tomers satisfied,  and  proceeded  further 
north  wiih  my  order-book  rem cirkably 
well  dlied,  considering  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case.  On  arriving  in 
Birmingham,  1  was  kindly  introduced 
by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  corre* 
^pondents  of  our  firm,  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  other  firnt-rate  Lon- 
don housea  in  the  traveller!)'  room  of 
tho  Hen  and  Chiekens.  The  manner 
in  which  my  professional  brethren  re- 
ceived me  shall  ever  remain  indelibly 
engraved  on  the  tablets  of  my  heart, 
as  I  told  them  in  a  speech  I  made 
when  I  was  drunk — my  health  I  mean 
— the  very  first  day  after  dinner. 
Their  kindness  nothing  could  exceed  j 
and  after  the  first  awkwardness  of  aa 
introduction  to  so  many  strangers  waa 
past,  I  will  boldly  say  that  ♦•  I  felt 
that  I  was  surrounded *'^ — as  1  men- 
tioned to  them  in  the  same  speech— 
**  not  by  new  acquaintance ;  not  by 
people  1  had  never  met  with  before  i 
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not  by  persons  with  whom  I  was  pre- 
Tiously  unacquainted ;  not  by  gents  to 
whom  till  that  happy  moment  I  was 
unknown,  but  by  friends  of  many 
years'  standing,  by  brothers  for  whom 
I  should  always  entertain  an  affection- 
ate regard.**     I  will   make  bold   to 
flatter  myself  that  my  first  appearance* 
especially  as  I  discharged  all  the  ex- 
penses by  way  of  paying  my  footing, 
was  far  from  unfavourable.    I  may  be 
allowed  to  particularize  the  kindness 
of  Mr  Mullins,  the  senior  member  of 
the  circuity  who  grasped  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  offered  me,  as  a 
mark  of  his  esteem,  to  swap  horses 
with  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  was  very  old,  and  slightly  lame  in 
one  leg,  but  the  friendliness  of  his 
feelings  wan  made  equally  manifest  by 
the  offer  as  if  i  had  accepted  it,  which, 
however,  I  declined  doing,  as  I  was 
unwilling  to  deprive  him  of  the  ser- 
vices of  so  long  tried  a  favourite.  Mr 
Mullins  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and 
retains  fi  considerable  share  of  the 
accent    of    that    beautiful     county. 
Many  speeches  were  made   in    the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  many  songs 
sung,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on 
**  being  one  of  a  circle" — as  I  took 
an  opportunity  of  remarking,  in  re- 
plying  for  the  fourth   time  to  the 
toast  of  "  our  new  acquaintance** — 
^*  where  eloquence  strove  for  the  mas- 
tery with  music,  and  both  displayed 
their  powers  to  such  advantage,  that 
the  room  we  sat  in,   seemed  more 
like  the  temple  of  Apollo,  than  No. 
S2  of  the   Hen  and    Chickens.**     I 
confess,  next  day,  1  suffered  severely 
from  headache ;  but  I  got  through  my 
business  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
eigoyed  another  evening  of  much  lesss 
noisy,  but  not  less  sincere  gratification 
than  at  first.     Birmingham  and  the 
piany  populous  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, generally  produce  a  pause 
in  the  northern  journey  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight ;  and  as  this  occurs 
twice  a-year,  and  there  is  a  similar 
^reak  at  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
besides  stations   for  shorter  periods 
^t  Shrewsbury  and  towns  of  that  class, 
^  will  be  seen  that  the  gents  of  one 
circuit  are  so  constantly  thrown  to- 
gether, that  it  is  indispensable  to  be 
on  the  best  terms  with  all  the  mem- 
bers.    A  quarrelsome  person  has  it 
nlwaya  in  his  power  to  make  a  whole 
circuit  dlsagreeMe,  and  I  must  do 
Atr  MaUiaa  the  Justice  to  b&j,  that 


from  all  I  can  hear  of  him,  he  is  the 
best  president  we  could  possibly  have. 
He  checks  the  first  outbreak  of  ill- 
temper,  by  calling  on  the  company  to 
kick  the  offender  out  of  the  ruom 
without  the  smallest  delay,  a  proceed- 
ing which  1  have  known  to  be  of  in- 
calculable use  to  several  conceited 
individuals,  who  showed  symptoms  of 
becoming  disputatious  on  politics  and 
religion.  Mr  Mullins,  on  &uch  occa- 
sions, is  a  decided  nonintrusionist,  as 
he  never  permits  the  offender  to  re- 
enter the  room,  till  he  has  made  an 
ample  apology,  and  stood  two  glas^es 
of  cold-without  all  round. 

Whether  the  speeches  which  I  had 
had  the  honour  to  make  on  my  first 
introduction  induced  my  worthy 
friends  to  consider  me  of  a  literary 
turn  of  mind,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that 
something  in  my  conduct  or  conver- 
sation had  led  them  to  that  belief,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  very  high 
compliment  that  was  paid  to  nie  two 
nights  before  I  had  arranged  to  start 
for  Congleton.  After  a  pause  in  the 
conversatiun,  I  ventured  to  ask  Mr 
Mullins  for  the  particulars  of  an  anec- 
dote he  had  related  twice  every  even- 
ing since  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  complying  with  my  desire, 
when  Mr  Lindley  Murray  Browne 
suggested,  that  my  request  proceeded 
from  some  secret  motive,  of  which  I 
was  bound  to  give  an  explanation. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  **  upon  my 
sacred  honour,  'tis  for  nothing  but  tho 
gratification  of  curiosity.** 

Mr  Browne,  in  one  pithy  expres- 
sion, which  is  generally  applied  to 
unsuccessful  tragedies,  conveyed  a 
very  disparaging  opinion  of  curiosity 
in  the  abstract,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  perceived  that  most  of  my 
enquiries  were  made  as  to  the  fortunes 
and  characters  of  our  predecessors  on 
that  road. 

*'  And  nothing,  surely,'*  I  cried, 
"  can  be  more  natural.  What  young* 
soldier  is  there  who  is  not  inquisitive 
about  the  early  days  of  Wellington  or 

Graham  ?  What  young  sailor ?** 

"  Gammon  1  '*  ejaculated  Mr  Browne. 
'*  I'm  considerably  mistaken,  and  no 
mistake,  if  you  ain*t  employed  by 
some  of  them  twopenny  booksellers, 
to  write  the  lives  of  the  commercial 
travellers.'* 

I  repudiated  the  debasing  idea  in  a 
way  that  made  Mr  Browne,  who  is  a 
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▼erjr  little  man,  draw  in  his  bonis ; 
bat  Mr  Mullins,  ia  his  usual  good- 
natured  aud  (^gentlemanly  style,  set- 
tled the  dispute  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  at  once. 

'*  Browne,**  be  said,  ''  glasses  all 
round ;  and  if  you  insult  any  gentle- 
man in  that  *ere  way  again,  I  bets 
three  to  one  in  grogs,  you're  kicked 
out  o*  thL»  here  room  in  less  than  no 
time ;  for  what  does  it  signify  to  us 
whether  Smith  writes  books  fur  two- 
pence ol*  not  ?  I  think,  for  my  part,  it 
would  be  rare  good  fun ;  and  if  he 
would  just  trim  them  up  a  bit,  and 
not  publish  *em  except  among  our- 
seWes,  the  adventures  of  our  prede- 
cessors would  make  very  good  enter- 
tainment.** 

A  universal  clapping  of  hands  fol- 
lowed this  proposition,  and  Mr  Wil. 
liams,  who  is  representative  of  a  great 
crockery  house  in  the  East,  insisted 
that  the  proposal  should  be  regularly 
made  and  seconded.  Whereupon  we 
immediately  formed  onrst*Wes  into  a 
meeting.  Mr  Mullins  was  voted  into 
the  chair,  1  was  appointed  secretary^ 
and  the  business  was  commenced  in 
due  form. 

At  a  large  and  influential  meeting, 
held  this  ninth  day  of  June  1841, 
within  the  commercial  travellers' 
room,  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  in 
Birmingham,  Mr  Mullins  in  the  chair^ 
Mr  Williams  rose  and  said  : — 

**  'Pon  my  soul,  gents,  now  that 
Vm  on  my  legs,  I'm  blowed  if  I  know 
what  I've  got  to  say.  As  long  as  I  was 
quiet  at  anchor  in  this  here  chair,  I 
could  have  sported  as  much  jaw  as  a 
crocodile ;  so  I  suspect  there's  a  great 
sympathy  between  eloquence  and  the 
latitude  a  man  is  placed  in.  How- 
ever, not  to  detain  you  much  longer^ 
1  think  it  is  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance to  keep  up  xhe  memory  of  all  the 
rigs  and  adventures  of  the  gentlemen 
of  our  profession  in  past  years,  that  it 
would  be  far  better  not  to  leave  their 
histories  to  the  chance  of  being  either 
forgotten  in  the  course  of  time,  or  al- 
tered by  coming  through  so  many 
bands,  but  to  have  them  fairly  written 
down  as  long  as  they  are  fresh  in  our 
own  recollection.  1,  therefore,  have 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  first 
resolution, — namely,  That  it  is  highly 
expedient  that  the  memoirs  of  the  tra- 
vellers in  this  circuit  should  be  writ- 
ten." 

Mr  Piper  begged  to  second  that  piCQ* 


position.  "  It  would  be  a  most  ever- 
lasting shame,  gentlemen,  if  ours  was 
the  only  society  that  allowed  the  me- 
mory of  its  members  to  perish  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  without  ever  a 
moniment  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Hasn*t  the  lives  of  the  physicians  been 
written  ?  and  the  lives  of  the  admi- 
rals ?  and  the  lives  of  the  great  com- 
manders  ?  and  hasn't  even  the  states- 
men had  their  lives  written  by  Lord 
Brougham  ?  or,  to  come  nearer  to 
ourselves,  hasn't  the  lives  of  the  high- 
waymen   ?•* 

Here  Mr  Piper  was  interrupted  by 
loud  cries  of  *  order,'  which  were  still- 
ed by  the  president,  who  rang  the  bell 
and  said,  "  glasses  all  round  to  Mr 
Piper" — and  added—**  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  headj  Piper,  or  blowed 
if  you  won't  be  kicked.** 

Mr  Piper  bowed  to  the  chair,  and 
proceeded — "  I  was  going  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  almost  all  classes  of  men 
have  found  their  biographers  and  his- 
torians,— I  instanced  the  highway- 
men, and  was  about  to  go  still  lower 
in  my  illustrations,  for  I  was  on  the 
point  of  alluding  to  the  attorneys— 
even  they,  gentlemen,  have  their  deeds  ^ 
written  and  their  actions  recorded — 
(hear,  hear,  and  great  laughter,) — and 
shall  we  allow  the  great  doings  of  our 
honourable  fraternity  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion? No.  1  therefore  feel  proud 
ill  giving  the  resolution  all  the  sup- 
port in  my  power." 

Mr  Pidsey  then  rose.     **  Gentle- 
men, I  beg  to  relate  a  anicdut.   There 
was  once  on   a   time  a  gal  as  was 
always  twitted  by  her  mother  that  she 
wasn'(  married,  but  stood  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  a  Aold  maid.     *  Hoi 
said  the  gal,  I'm  verv  agreeable,  and 
the  parson's  agreeable,  and  ve're  all 
agreeable  together,  only  there's  never 
a  man  I  can  get  to  ask  me  ;  do  all  as 
ever  I  can.'  Now,  gents,  that  anicdut 
came  very  pat  into  my  head,  when  I 
was  asked  to  propose  the  second  re- 
solution, for,  thinks  I,  ve're  all  mighty 
agreeable   to    have   the    biographies 
written,  there's  a  plenly  of  biograph- 
ies to  write— and  luckily  ve're  more 
fortunate  than  the  gal,  for  we  have 
also  a  man  that,  1  dare  say,  will  be 
very  agreeable  to  write  them.  1  mean 
our  new  acquaintance,  Mr  Smith ;  a 
gentleman,  I  must  say,  whose  aston- 
ishing tal 
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Smith  be  appointed  histriograpbor  of 
the  northern  circoit." 

This  proposal  was  seconded  in  a 
very  eloquent  speech  by  Mr  Pawky, 
a  Scottish  gentleman,  representing  a 
great  tea-house  in  Cheapside»  but 
whose  oratory  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind*  which  I  confess  myself  incom- 
petent to  the  task  of  reporting.  I 
may  mention,  that  the  principal  advan- 
tage he  saw  in  the  arrangement  was, 
that  the  duties  were  to  be  performed 
without  a  salary — adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  at  any  future  period  any 
pay  were  attached  to  the  office,  he 
would  make  a  point,  out  of  pure  love 
of  literature  and  respect  for  his  pro- 
fessional  brethren,  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  it  himself. 

Mr  Smith  rose  amid  great  demon- 
strations of  applause.  *'  If  1  was  not 
aware,  gentlemen,  of  your  exceeding 
good  nature,  and  the  truly  elevated 
and  honourable  feelings  which  actu- 
ate all  your  actions,  I  should  at  once 
refuse  the  high  offer  you  have  made 
me,  as  one  much  above  my  abilities, 
(no,  no  I)  and  which  might  make  me 
liable  to  misconstruction  in  quarters 
where  it  is  my  duty  and  my  ioclina- 
*  tion  to  establish  as  good  a  character 
for  myself  as  1  can.  But  emboldened 
by  my  knowledge  of  your  high  senti- 
ments, and  relying  on  your  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  task  you  have  assign- 
ed me,  1  at  once  accept  the  duties  you 
impose,  and  beg  you  to  believe  that 
my  heart  is  thrilled  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  your  kind- 
ness. Yes  I  gents,  1  am  devoted  to  li- 
terature and  the  fine  arts ;  and  many 
tiroes  in  my  gig  have  weaved  fantas- 
tic tales  which  I  havo  never  hitherto 
had  time  or  encouragement  to  reduce 
to  writing.  In  passing  along  where 
gibbets  still  wave  their  scraggy  arms 
above  the  blasted  heath,  1  have  peo- 
pled  the  scene  with  the  brave,  but 
guilty ;  the  young,  the  beautiful!  and 
banging  from  the  dbmal  drop,  1  have 
fancied  to  myself  a  hero  such  as  lim- 
ners love  to  paint  and  ladies  to  look 
upon.  Or,  in  passing  through  a  conn- 
try  town,  and  observing  the  brass- 
plate  on  the  door,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  high  life,  on  the  principal 
attorney's  dwelling,  1  have  conjured 
to  myself  a  scene  of  elegant  aristo- 
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cracy,  within  its  yellow-curtained  draw- 
ing-room, with  the  blooming  daugh- 
ters panting  for  the  honours  of  Al« 
mack's,  and  the  mother  sighing  for 
the  society  of  congenial  countesses  in 
Grosvenor  Square.     But  if  such  the 
dreams  of  fancy,  think  how  enchanted  I 
am  with  my  new  situation,  which  gives 
me  access  to  the  best  authenticated  an- 
ecdotes of  actual  liviog  men  ;  gentle- 
men from  position  and  education— 
(hear,  hear  I) — with  introductions  to 
the  first  families  in  the  country,  and 
with  talents  to  avail   themselves  of 
whatever  may  offer,  either  in  the  way 
of  interest  or  amusement.     On  your 
kind  assistance  I  rely  in  furnishing 
me    with  all  the   incidents  you  can 
remember;  and  as  method  tends  to 
make  every  effort  easier,  I  propose,  if 
it  be  agreeable  to  this  meeting,  that 
each  member  should  furnish  me  with 
materials  for  the  history  of  his  prede- 
cessor, so  that  we  shall  carry  on  the 
chain  imbroken  to  our  descendants. 
My  fancy  pictures  to  me  the  enquiring 
student  of  future  days  poring  over  the 
lines  of  the  commercial  travellers  on 
the  northern  circuit,  as  he  now  looks 
on  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the 
Caesars,  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon.  Here 
he  will  see  by  what  train  of  events 
Williams  succeeded  Tomkins,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by   Higgins;  and 
even    modesty    itself   will  not    pre- 
vent me  from  indulging  in  the  ele- 
vating dream,  that  future  ages  will 
know  the  minutest  particulars  of  the 
substitution  of  the  dynasty  of  Smith 
for  that  of  Hogginbuck,  and  also— 
when  years  have  had  their  usual  effect 
on  me — the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  elevation  of  some  other  gentleman 
to  the  proud  situation  which  1  now 
unworthily  hold.     At  our  next  meet- 
ing, gents,  1  shall  be  prepared  with  a 
memoir  of  my  worthy  predecessor, 
Mr  Samuel  Hogginbuck,  and  rely  on 
your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete the  series  ;  applying,  in  the  next 
instance,  to  Mr  Mullins  for  the  parti- 
culars of  his  predecessor's  fate." 

Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to 
Mr  Mullins  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair,  and  also  to  the  secretary  for  his 
zeal  and  ability. 

John  Mullins,  Chairman. 
,  H.  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Samuel  Hooginbuck. 
Chaptee  I. 


Samubl  H0GQINBUCK9  at  eigbt-and- 
twenty^  was  the  pride  and  ornameDt 
of  the  northern  ruad.  He^  had  a 
spanking  mare  and  a  green  gig,  and 
sat  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  grey  bat  stuck  knowingly  on  one 
aide  of  his  head,  the  whip  skilfully 
poised  across  his  mare*s  flank,  and  bis 
feet  stretched  out  till  they  touched  the 
inside  of  the  splash-board.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  person  to  look 
more  completely  genteel.  He  him- 
self constantly  expressed  bis  internal 
conviction  that  he  was  a  kiddy- swell, 
and  repeated  this  opinion  so  often, 
and  backed  it  with  so  many  oaths, 
Ihaty  by  universal  consent,  it  was  the 
name  he  was  known  by.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  kiddy-swell 
trotting  along  the  road  on  a, bright 
day  of  June.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  secret  consciousness  that  be  bad 
a  character  to  support,  and  in  the 
loneliest  places  was  as  erect  and  as 
punctilious  in  the  set  of  his  hat,  and 
arrangement  of  his  legs,  as  in  the 
midst  of  Fleet  Street.  The  mile- 
stones must  have  been  astonished  at 
seeing  so  well-dressed  a  man  apparent- 
ly as  anxious  for  their  approbation  as 
if  they  had  each  been  a  young  lady 
with  a  fortune  of  five  thousand 
pounds;  only  mile- stones  arc  exceed- 
ingly unlike  young  ladies,  whether 
with  five  thousand  pounds  or  not,  for 
they  are  very  unimpressrble,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  cared  not  a  sixpence 
for  all  the  airs  and  graces,  the  fine 
clothes  and  graceful  attitudes,  of  the 
kiddy-swell.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very 
handsome  fellow.  A  large  nose, 
which  had  at  one  time,  apparently, 
determined  to  be  an  aquiline,  but 
had  altered  its  mind,  and  rolled  itself 
round  and  round  till  it  was  difiScult  to 
discover  to  what  order  of  figures  it 
belonged,  was,  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
principal  feature  of  his  face.  When 
you  met  him  full  in  front,  the  nose 
assumed  no  particular  appearance, 
but  was  lost  in  the  umbrageous  fo- 
rests that  extended  their  depth  of 
shade  upon  either  cheek.  It  was 
only  when  you  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
profile,  that  you  were  aware  of  the 
peculiar  rotundity  of  the  feature. 
And  the  klddy-swell  took  an  amaxiDg 


pride  in  displaying  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. This  desire  was  perhaps 
the  cause  of  a  peculiar  habit  he  had 
of  turning  only  one  side  of  his  face 
towards  any  one  he  conversed  with  ; 
the  reason  he  assigned  for  it  was,  that 
be  was  a  little  deaf  of  one  ear;  but  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  his 
friends,  that  the  excuse  about  the 
bearing  was  a  regular  sham,  for  that 
Mr  Samuel  Hogginbuck  heard  as  well 
as  his  neighbours,  except  when  be 
was  not  in  the  humour  to  hear.  His 
whiskers,  after  extending  to  the  root 
of  the  nose,  and  projecting  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  hair  under  his  chin.  Were  con- 
tinued in  a  modified  form  across  his 
upper  lip  by  a  belt  of  mustache.  A 
smaller  clump  also  showed  to  great 
advantage  in  the  hollow  above  bis 
chin ;  fo  that  it  was  evident  to  the  most 
cursory  observer  that  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  art  of  ornamental  planf- 
ing.  His  neck  belonged  to  that  or- 
der of  masculine  beauty  called  the 
bull ;  it  was  very  thick,  and  rose  from 
prodigious  shoulders,  and  a  chest  to 
whose  naturally  enormous  dimensions 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  by 
stu£Sng  his  double-breasted  coat  with 
two  or  three  handkerchiefs,  leaving 
only  a  small  portion-  of  one  of  them, 
generally  a  red  Bandana — such  as  used 
to  sell  for  half-a-guinea,  but  now 
costs  not  more,  wholesale,  than  four- 
and-sixpence — projecting  below  the 
third  button.  A  frame  of  Herculean 
size,  with  legs  more  indicative,  per- 
haps, of  strength  than  elegance,  com- 
pleted the  outward  man  of  the  kiddy- 
swell — and  a  very  awkward  man  to 
quarrel  with,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  the  kiddy-swell  would  have  been. 
But  fortunately  his  good  nature  was 
equal  to  his  other  perfections,  and  his 
temper  was  kept  in  a  perpetual  glow 
of  universal  philanthropy  by  the  sun- 
shine of  self  admiration. 

There  are  no  highways  so  pleasant 
to  travel  on  in  England,  as  the  fine, 
smooth  levels  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Towcester ;  and  few  scenes  are  so 
interesting  and  varied  as  those  you 
meet  with  in  driving  through  the  crowd 
of  villages  that  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.     Great  handsome  halLa l^  «><»&%- 
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ID  other  quarters ;  but  that  ▼icioity  has 
more  than  its  share  of  jolly  little  snuf^- 
geries  in  their  neat  private  grounds  ; 
and  whole  villages  composed  of  com- 
fortable mansions,  fit  for  an  Alder- 
man to  retire  to  when  his  active  la- 
bours have  gained  their  fitting  reward 
— a  plum  and  a  tendency  to  gout. 
Now,  few  people  have  travelled 
through  a  country  without  forming 
guesses  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  house 
from  its  outside  appearance ;  but  the 
kiddy-swell  prided  himself  beyond 
all  men  on  his  knowledge  of  stone-and- 
mortar  physiognomy.  He  was  a  per- 
fect Lavater  in  mason  work.  When 
he  saw  a  fancy  cottage  in  its  small 
domain,  with  diminutive  fish-pond, 
sloping  roofs,  innumerable  gable  ends, 
and  ivy-covered  porch,  he  turned  up 
bis  nose  at  it  with  a  sneer  of  disdain, 
spurting  out  something  between  bis 
teeth  about  pride  and^  rheumatism, 
small  bedrooms  and  home-made  wine; 
for  he  had  an  infallible  knack  of  pre- 
dicating from  the  shape  of  the  walls, 
and  general  appearance  of  a  house, 
what  style  the  inhabitants  lived  in. 
A  good  stout  square  house,  with  low 
roof  and  substantial  pillars  at  the  door, 
was  his  peculiar  delight.  "  That's 
what  I  call  reg'lar  gentlemolly,  that 
is;**  be  would  say — '<no  small  beer 
there ;  best  of  brown  stout  and  old 
port  wine.**  To  claret  and  champagne 
bouses  he  was  not  partial ;  their  bow 
windows  and  trelliced  walks,  and 
flights  of  hall  steps,  repelled  him  ; 
**  French  dishes  and  hock — rot  them  T* 
he  would  say — ''plated  silver  dish- 
eovers  and  powdered  footmen  ;  V\i  be 
bound  that  *ere  house  never  asks  a 
neighbour  to  step  in  to  his  mutton 
chop  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  No 
^-dass  say,  now,  it  sends  out  its  cards 
a  month  before — all  stifiiiess,  cold 
plates,  and  civility — I  hates  it.** 

So  saying,  he  would  gracefully  drop 
the  whip  on  the  side  of  his  spanking 
mare,  and  trot  past  the  object  of  his 
aversion  as  bard  as  she  could  go« 
But  there  were  some  residences  that 
nearly  tempted  him  to  pull  up  altoge- 
tber,  to  enjoy  a  longer  look  at  their 
captivating  features.  At  one  part  of 
his  journey,  there  was  one  that  always 
particularly  struck  him.  It  was  a 
good -sized  straw- roofed  house,  with 
close-fitting  verandah,  a  good  useful 
garden,  revealing  a  high  fruit-tree, 
briek  wall  behind,  and  a  neat  commo* 
0ikms  simbJe  Mi  one  side.     Its  walls 
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were  coloured  yellow  ;  its  walks  trim 
and  graveled,  seen  through  a  honey- 
suckle hedge  that  divided  it  from  the 
shady  lane,. led  hospitably  up  to  the 
frontdoor, at  which  busy  fancy  always 
painted  to  the  kiddy- b well  a  rotund 
gentleman,  with  a  jocund  counten- 
ance, squeezing  his  hand,  and  telling 
him  dinner  was  that  minute  on  the 
table.  But  Fancy  pursued  her  la- 
bours without  ever  calling  reality  to 
her  assistance,  and  the  uninvited  guest 
bad  always  to  pursue  his  journey, 
leaving  imaginary  old  gentlemen  to 
announce  unsubstantial  dinners  to  any 
person  who  might  be  contented  witli 
such  unsatisfying  food.  This  cottage 
he  had  christened  Sirloin  Hall,  feeling 
convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  if  by  any 
fortunate  event  the  above^'mentioned 
old  gentleman  ever  fulfilled  the  ezpeo* 
tation  he  had  so  often  raibctl,  that  that 
noblest  of  dishes  would  be  the  staple 
of  the  feast.  But  the  kiddy- swell  had 
cast  a  wistful  eye  on  Sirloin  Hall  four 
times  every  year  for  four  years,  and 
nothing  came  of  it ;  he  began  to  con- 
sider the  fat  old  gentleman  a  delibe- 
rate humbug,  and  bad  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  tell  his  spanking  mare — 
touching  her  on  the  flank  at  the  same 
time  with  his  whip — that  he  consider- 
ed the  old  misereant*s  conduct  ungen- 
tlemolly  in  the  extreme. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  Mr  Sa- 
muel Hogginbuck,  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  April  1841,  he  left 
the  village  of  Oosley,  and  reflected, 
that  in  four  or  five  miles,  after  crossing 
the  Grand  Junction,  he  should  for  the 
seventeenth  time  have  a  vision  of  Sir- 
loin Hall.  With  a  waywardness  pecu- 
liar to  great  geniuses,  he  made  greater 
exertions  than  ever  to  astonish  the  na^ 
tives,  as  he  called  it,  though  he  knew 
perfectly  that  there  was  no  more 
chance  of  his  getting  admission  to  the 
house  than  of  flying  up  to  the  moon. 
His  hat  was  set  with  a  more  knowing 
cock  than  ever  over  his  left  ear ;  his 
whip  balanced  with  greater  grace; 
his  body  k<  pt  more  upright,  and  his 
feet  more  extended.  You  would  have 
said  he  was  determined  to  make  the 
house  as  envious  of  him  as  he  was  of 
it.  All  his  books  and  patterns  were 
carefully  stowed  away  in  the  well  of 
his  gig,  which  he  had  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  resemble  a  dog  eart,  by  sink- 
ing a  square  portion  of  the  body  below 
the  axle  bar;  and  having  a  grating 
fixed  in  it»  as  if  for  the  admission  of 
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air.  The  deception  was  still  further 
kept  up  by  the  kiddy-swell^s  powers 
of  mimicry,  which  were  very  remark- 
able in  all  respects ;  but  in  giving  the 
tones  of  a  dog  in  all  possible  varieties 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  very  nearly  mira- 
culous. There  were  many  real  dogs 
that  ii  would  have  improved  very 
much  if  they  had  taken  a  less(m  from 
his  bark.  Occasionally,  just  before 
passing  through  a  village,  he  utter* 
ed  such  a  variety  of  canine  sounds, 
that  the  most  experienced  sportsman 
might  have  been  deceived,  and  l>een 
persuaded  that  twu  first-rate  point- 
ers were  growling  at  each  other  be- 
low the  seat.  The  wished- for  spot 
was  drawing  near;  at  a  turn  of  the 
road  he  knew  he  should  be  within 
sight  of  the  neat  iron  gate,  that  he 
should  (see  the  gravel  walk,  the  honey- 
BiU'kle  hed^e,  the  front  dot)r,  the  hos- 
pitable phantom  ;  but  no  I  he  was 
determined  to  give  way  no  longer  to 
such  ah>urd  hallncinatiouSyand  lighted 
a  fresh  citrar  with  the  equanimity  of 
a  Turk.  The  turn  of  tlie  road  was 
gained — the  gate  was  seen — was  pass- 
ed— the  front  door  remained  closed^ 
and  several  oaths  gathered  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  kiddy-swell's  throat, 
and  produced  a  fit  of  coughing,  from 
the  impossibility  of  giving  utterance 
to  them  all.  When  he  had  passed 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was 
about  to  lose  sight  for  ever  of  the 
mansion  to  which  he  had  become  so 
romantically  attached,  he  turned  right 
round  in  his  gig  to  have  a  better 
▼lew — touelK*d  his  mare  somewhat 
angrily  with  the  lash,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  vent  to  a  powerfully 
conceived  malediction,  when  a  sudden 
crahh  recalled  him  to  himself ;  a  loud 
scream  broke  upon  his  ear,  and  on 
looking  round  he  saw  a  pony  and 
little  carriage  completely  turned  up- 
side down,  and  a  bimdle  of  silk  cloaks 
and  green  bonnets  squalling  most 
dreadfully  in  the  ditch.  To  jump 
down  from  his  gig,  and  lift  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  said  cloaks  and 
bonnets  from  ihe  somewhat  unpictur- 
esque  attitudes  into  which  the  con- 
cussion had  thrown  them  ;  to  restore 
them  to  a  position  on  that  portion  of 
the  body  which  habit  has  accustomed 
us  to  walk  upon,  rather  than  keep 
elevated  in  the  air,  to  the  discompo- 
sure of  gowns  and  petticoats ;  to  swear 
at  his  mare^s  awkwardness,  and  pro- 
mise,  by  waj  of  aatisfaction  to  the 
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ladies*  injured  feelings,  to  cut  its  hide 
into  ribbous :  all  this  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  But  it  was  the  work  of 
far  more  than  a  moment  to  bring  the 
terrified  ladies  out  of  the  belief,  with 
which  they  had  apparently  become 
imbued  in  the  ditch,  that  they  were 
dead  women,  and  no  longer  inhabi- 
tants of  this  lower  sphere.  Gradually 
they  returned  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
position,  passing  through  all  the  va- 
rious stages  of  every  limb  being 
crushed  to  atoms — then  both  legs 
being  broken — then,  at  least,  a  couple 
of  ribs ;  and  they  both  seemed  some- 
what disappointed  when  they  per- 
ceived that  they  had  received  no  dam- 
age whatever ;  and  that  even  the  car- 
riage had  been  tilted  so  neatly  over, 
that  it  had  not  received  a  scratch  ; 
and  that  the  pony  lay  as  happily  on 
its  back,  kicking  up  its  heels  in  the 
air  on  the  high-road,  as  if  it  had  been 
going  through  the  laborious  process 
of  turning  over  in  its  own  soft  pad- 
dock at  home.  Gratitude  is  a  power- 
ful feeling  in  the  female  breast,  espe- 
cially towards  a  young  gentleman  six 
feet  high,  and  endowed  with  the  cap- 
tivating qualifications  of  the  kiddy- 
swell.  The  ladies,  accordingly,  far 
from  blaming  him  as  the  author  of  all 
the  mischief,  considered  him  only  in 
the  light  of  their  preserver.  They 
saw  him  only  in  his  graceful  charac- 
ter of  their  rescuer  from  an  untimely 
grave  in  a  dry  ditch,  and  never  cast  a 
thought  on  the  fuiious  Jehu  that  had 
nearly  trampled  them  in  the  mud. 

*•  Oh  sir,  don't  mention  it !  Your 
kindness  is  too  great.  I  don't  know 
what  we  would  have  done  if  you  had 
not  fortunately  been  by,**  said  one. 

."  Oh,  we  must  have  lain  in  the  ditch 
and  perished !  '*  chimed  the  other : 
"  but  you  have  saved  our  lives,  sir, 
at  the  risk  of  your  own.  Can  we 
ever  be  grateful  enough,  Jane  ?'* 

"  No,  Elizabeth,  it  is  such  an 
escape  I  —  that  wicked  pony  !  Oh, 
bow  I  wish  we  were  safe  at  home !" 

"  Is  it  far  off,  ladies?  for  if  it  ain't 
any  long  way  about,  1  can  take  you 
both  into  my  gig,  and  drive  you  home 
with  pleasure.*' 

**  Oh  no  r'  said  both  the  sisters, 
"  we  wouldn't  risk  ourselves  in  a  car-  - 
riage  again.    Our  house  is  only  a  few 
yards  off.  The  first  round  the  corner." 

''  What ! "  said  the  kiddy-sweU  ; 
**  the  yellow  house  with  the  ^ca.v^ 
walka»  Y\«i\e^wwi>L\^'^^^%^»\iwi  %^>fc^ 
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—say  no  more,  1*11  escort  you  there 
in  a  minute.  Here's  a  go !  **  he  added, 
while  he  lifted  up  the  pony  and  car- 
riage— **  blessed  if  the  old  boy  won't 
shake  me  by  the  hand,  after  all ! " 

He  fixed  his  own  mare  to  a  gate  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  took  the  bridle  of 
the  pony  in  his  hand,  and  ofi^ering 
each  of  the  ladies  an  arm,  walked 
with  great  grace  and  politeness  to- 
wards  Sirloin  Hall.  The  two  sisters 
clung  close  to  his  side,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  somebody  else  was  going  to 
drive  them  into  the  ditch  ;  and  their 
short  ejaculations  to  each  other  showed 
that  they  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
wonder  most  at  the  misfortune  they 
had  experienced,  or  the  very  agree- 
able acquaintance  they  had  made. 

*'  We  were  just  hurrying  home  to 
dinner,*'  said  Miss  Elizabeth. 

*«  Just  hurrying  home,"  repeated 
Miss  Jane. 

"  We  hope— don't  we,  Jane  ?  ** 

*'  Yes,  we  do — we  hope  you  will — ^*' 
replied  Miss  Jane. 

*«  You  will  stay  and  join — "  conti- 
nued Miss  Elizabeth. 

*'  And  join  our  party  to-day,"  con- 
cluded the  younger  lady. 

*•  With  all  my  soul!*'  replied  the 
kiddy-swell,  bowing  alternately  to 
the  left  and  right,  but  presenting  his 
profile  as  much  as  possible  to  each. 
"  I  shall  be  too  happy — and  perhaps 
we  can  get  some  yokel  to  bring  along 
my  mare.  She's  worth  seventy  gui- 
neas  if  she's  worth  a  shilling,  and  has 
done  me  many  a  score  of  miles,  and 
will  aRfain,  please  the  pigs ;  but  here's 
the  gate.  Your  father,  I  dare  say, 
will  hurry  to  meet  us  at  the  door.'* 

**  We  have  no  father,'*  said  Miss 
Elizabeth  ;  *•  we  live  hero  quite 
alone." 

"  Quite  alone  I  *'  thought  the  gen- 
tleman— "  a  mierhty  nice  place  -  to 
hang  up  one's  hat  I'*  and  with  this 
reflection  lie  looked  more  particularly 
at  his  companions  than  he  had  yet 
done.  Miss  Elizabeth  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  high  nose  and  lively  grey 
eyes.  She  seemed  about  five-and- 
tiiirty  ;  her  sister  a  year  or  two 
younger ;  rather  more  starched  in  her 
manner,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn  in 
the  lip,  which  in  elderly  young  ladies 
who  have  begun  to  think  there  are  no 
young  men  worthy  of  them,  indicates 
a  consciousness  of  superior  goodness ; 
but  perhaps  in  Miss  Jane*8  case  it 
arose  from  a  constant  hMt  of  saying 
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sharp  and  witty  things ;  for  that 
young  lady  prided  herself  on  her 
powers  of  repartee. 

"  *Pon  my  soul,  ladies,'*  said  the 
kiddy.swell,  on  reaching  the  front 
door,  "  I  must  send  for  my  carpet- 
bag, for  I'm  in  no  fit  toggery  to 
present  myself  to  the  fair  sex."  This 
he  accompanied  with  a  bow,  that 
showed  at  once  he  was  quite  intimate 
at  court. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  your  dress,  sir  ; 
we  are  delighted  to  welcome  our  de- 
liverer in  any  apparel  he  chooses ;— . 
but  would  you  excuse  me  if  I  ask 
who  it  is  we  are  indebted  to  for  our 
preservation?** 

"  Ladies,*'  said  the  kiddy-swell, 
smiling  his  sweetest,  **  you  see  before 
you  a  general  merchant,  who — " 

"  General  Merchant!  oh  dear — I'm 
sure  we're  highly  honoured*' — half 
screamed  Miss  Jane,  in  the  extremity 
of  her  surprise — *'  I  thought  from  your 
appearance  you  were  in  the  army- 
bat  a  general — oh  la!** 

Elizabeth  looked  on  with  extreme 
awe.  She  had  never  seen  a  general 
before,  except  a  print  of  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  ;  and  a  general  with  such  pro- 
digious whiskers,  and  such  insinuating 
manners,  she  had  never  ventured  to 
imagine ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  upset 
into  a  ditch,  and  escorted  home,  and 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  an  actual 
commander  of  the  forces !  She  began 
to  fancy  all  manner  of  foolish  things 
about  riding  in  open  carriages  all 
covered  over  with  nodding  plumes, 
reviewing  regiments,  and  presenting 
colours,  with  bustling  clergymen  mak- 
ing warlike  prayers,  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  the  bystanders,  and  drums 
beating,  and  great  salvos  of  artillery. 

*'  We  have  only  two  friends,  gene- 
ral, coming  to  dine  with  us  to- day," 
said  Miss  Jane ;  **  they  will  bo  very 
proud,  I'm  sure." 

«*  Oh,  trot  'em  out — I'm  delighted 
to  see  them,**  said  the  general,  in  a 
condescending  tone.  "  Who  are 
they?" 

**  Mr  Gargle,  our  surgeon,"  said  Miss 
Jane,  with  a  sneer — "a  good-natured 
little  culler  of  simples — though  I  think 
he  himself  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  his 
collection — and  little  Captain  Spong, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  militia^Iie  was  a 
mercer  before  he  retired  to  our  vil- 
lage.** 

**  Most  happy  to  shake  them  by  the 
hand — I  daresay  they're  a  couple  of 
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very  goutlemanlj 

shall  get  on  very  well.  I  wish  your 
old  cripple,  the  gardener  you've  sent 
for  my  mare,  would  come  back  with 
my  traps.  Vm  rather  anzioua  about 
my  orders.** 

«*  Your  orders !  oh  dear  1 "  exclaimed 
Miss  Jane  ;  *'  Have  you  really  got 
your  orders  with  you  ?  I  shall  be  so 
delighted  to  see  the  ribbons.  What 
colour  are  they,  general  ?  " 

**  All  sorts— and  all  prices^  too.  I 
shall  show  you  a  few  of  them,  p'r'aps^ 
after  dinner — for  I've  a  devil  of  a 
stock  on  hand." 

*'  Indeed !  won't  you  wear  them  at 
dinner  across  your  breast  ?  *' 

*«  What!  all  the  ribbons ?— no— by 
George ;  do  you  think  I  carry  more 
than  a  small  slip  of  them  just  to  show 
their  quality,  eh  ?  " 

'*  Have  you  a  red  eagle  among  your 
other  orders  ?  "  enquired  MibS  Eliza- 
beth ;  "or" 

"  A  blue  lion  ?  1  suppose  you'll  ask 
i— Who  the  deuce  ever  heard  of  a  red 
eagle  ?  Were  you  never  at  the  Surrey 
Zoo,  eh?" 

"  I  believe,  sister,"  interposed  Miss 
Jane,  **  the  general  is  quite  right ;  it 
is  a  black  eagle  you  meant  to  ask  for 
»-a  Russian  order,  1  believe.  Isn't 
the  black  eagle  very  high  in  Russia^ 
general  ?  *' 

*'*Pon  my  soul,  ladies,  I  don't  ex- 
actly know  how  poultry  is  there  at 
present ;  but  1  can  tell  you  tallows  is 
uncommon  high  by  the  last  advices ; 
a  devilish  bad  look-out  for  the  kitchen 
candles; — and  so  b  hemp — hanging 
will  be  a  luxury  above  the  reach  of  a 

Soor  man  soon.  But  here  comes  my 
ox  and  driving  seat." 
While  the  kiddy. swell  retired  to  a 
bed- room  to  gild  refined  gold,  and 
paint  a  lily,  by  which  figurative  mode 
of  expression  I  mean,  that  he  withdrew 
to  add  frebh  lustre  to  his  charms,  by 
putting  on  a  dress  coat  a  little  too 
tight,  and  polished  French  leather 
boots,  the  ladies  gazed  at  each  other 
in  a  rapture  of  gratification. 

**  He's  a  wit ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Jane;  *«  I  knew  it  from  the  first.  Did 
you  hear  his  admirable  repartee  about 
the  eagle  ? — but  you  are  no  judge  of 
humour,  sister  Elizabeth." 

"  I  heard  him  say  something  I 
couldn't  understand  about  kitchen 
candles ;  but  groat  people,  I  suppose, 
havo  odd  ways  of  expressing  them* 
selves.** 
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fellows — and    we        '*  He  expresses  himself  nobly — very 


differently  from  Captain  Spong." 

*'  Stop  till  Captain  Spong  rises  to 
be  a  general  too,*'  said  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. 

*'  He  a  general !— sister,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you — but  I  will  go  and  give  in- 
structiuns  to  Sarah  Hewley  how  to 
behave.  I  hope  she'll  not  expose  her- 
self as  other  people  have  done."  And 
with  au  amiable  fling  of  the  head  to 
give  additional  point  to  her  insinua- 
tion, she  went  in  search  of  her  niece, 
and  gave  her  some  very  strong  advice 
on  tho  art  of  being  presented  to  great 
men. 

"  Well,  blow'd  if  them  isn't  the 
rummest  old  cats,'  with  their  jabber 
about  red  eagles  and  ribbons,"  said 
the  perplexed  visiter,  as  he  thrust  his 
legs  into  tight-fitting  Stulzes.  *<  They 
take  me  for  a  general,  that's  very  clear  ,* 
and,  if  they  like  it,  I  don't  see  any 
reason,  either  in  law  or  gospel,  that 
they  shouldn't  take  me  for  a  field-mar- 
shal. It  will  be  rare  fun  playiog  the 
great  commander — *pon  my  soul,  I 
wibh  the  old  tabbies  were  a  little 
more  favourable  samples  of  their  sex ; 
a  fellow  could  do  much  wor»e  than 
marry  one  of  them,  and  hocus  the 
other.  A  snug  billet  this  beautiful 
house,  and  I  dissay  they  can  post 
enough  of  the  coal  to  keep  it  warm. 
I  must  see  how  they,  look  after  I've 
had  a  bottle  of  port.  I've  known 
three  pints  have  an  extraordinary  efiect 
in  improving  ugly  women.  Well, 
then,  here  goes!" — and  a  finished 
dandy  emerged  from  the  room,  with 
white  gloves  on  bis  hands,  and  the 
cufis  of  his  coat  turned  up  to  display 
the  richly  sewn  wristband  of  his  shirt. 
— [N.B.  He  had  a  sample  of  them  in 
his  gig,  made  to  fit  any  arm,  at  eigh- 
teenpence  a- pair.]  On  entering  the 
drawing-room,  he  found  the  company 
already  assembled,  and  drawn  up  in 
parade  order  to  receive  him.  Captain 
Spong,  a  dapper  little  man  inconstant 
danger  of  apoplexy  from  a  stiff  mili- 
tary stock  drawn  tightly  round  that 
part  of  his  person  which  was  imme- 
diately below  his  chin,  and  which, 
from  the  mere  accident  of  position,  he 
accordingly  called  his  neck — with  his 
blue  coat  with  bright  brass  buttons 
close  fitted  to  his  chest — and  altoge- 
ther tho  air  of  what  I  should  imagine 
to  bo  a  Dutch  civic  guard,  was  stand- 
ing on  the  rug,  occasionally  bending 
down  BuOL  ii^\|«tv&%  \\i  >^^  ^^  vil 
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Miss  Jane,  who  sat  on  a  sofa  next  the 
fire  plaee.  The  exact  cooDterpart  to 
Miss  Jane  and  the  gallant  captain, 
was  presented  by  Mr  Gargle  and  Miss 
Elizabeth.  She  sat  on  the  left-hand 
sofa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and 
was  supported  by  the  politest  indivi- 
dual, perhaps,  that  ever  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  On  a  chair,  in  one  of  the 
wiodov^-recesses,  was  a  stout  young 
lady,  dressed  in  blue,  with  very  bare 
shoulders,  and  very  bushy  head,  with 
such  a  quantity  of  corkscrew  curls 
running  all  over  her  cheeks  and  down 
her  neck,  that  you  would  have  thought 
her  the  sign  of  the  Butlers'  Arms. 
She  broke  out  into  a  prodigious  glow 
when  the  kiddy  -swell  bowed  his  way 
up  the  room,  dispensing  his  politeness 
on  both  sides,  aud  drawing  one  foot 
behind  the  other,  and  salaaming  at 
regular  intervals,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  party  stood  up,  and  bowed,  and 
curtsied,  in  return  to  every  saluta- 
tion. 

<<  General,**  said  Miss  Elizabeth, 
**  allow  me  to  present  our  two  friends. 
Captain  Spong  and  Dr  Gargle." 

<'  Mighty  glad  to  see  you  both,  I 
assure  you,  gents,**  said  the  polite 
Ho^ginbuck,  wiih  a  new  profusion  of 
bows.  "  *Pon  my  soul,  it's  a  rare  good 
day*s  work  picking  two  beautiful 
youosr  ladies  out  of  a  ditch.*' 

'<  Not  to  mention  putting  them  in,** 
rejoined  the  doctor,  in  a  timid  sort  of 
tone,  which,  as  it  showed  a  very  mo- 
dest appreciation  of  his  attempt  at 
jocularity,  led  the  company  to  pass  it 
by  in  silence.  The  great  man  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  all  the  others,  of 
course,  despised  it  with  all  their  hearts. 

"  You  didn*t  tell  me,  ladies,  you  had 
a  sister,"  continued  the  kiddy-swell, 
pointing  to  the  full-blown,  blue  belle 
in  the  window. 

«  She*s  our  niece/'  said  Miss  Jane, 
a  little  sharply  ;  «she  doesn't  always 
dine  with  us,  and  1  hope  you'll  excuse 
hor  coming  down  to-day,  general. 
You  see  she's  very  young." 

The  general  looked  at  the  niece 
lo  discover  the  signs  of  extreme  juve- 
nility alluded  to  by  Miss  Jane ;  but 
failed  to  perceive  any  thing  that  led 
him  to  guess  her  a  day  less  than  two- 
and-twenty. 

"  Young  ?'*  he  said,  **  angels  al- 
ways is.  It  needed  only  to  top  up 
with  her,  to  make  out  the  number  of 
the  Graces." 
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''  Oh,  general,  yon  military  men  are 
always  so  full  of  compliments;  aren't 
you.  Captain  Spong  ?  '* 

«*  Yes,  Miss  Jane,  the  first  duty  of 
a  soldier  is  to  defend  his  country ;  hia 
next  to  pay  honour  to  beauty.**  Cap- 
tain Spong  contributed  to  the  Towees- 
ter  monthly  obituary,  and  alwayt 
spoke  like  an  inscription  on  a  monu- 
ment. 

"  Well  said !  '*  cried  the  general ; 
"  tip  us  your  daddle,  old  boy,'*  and 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
eaptain  ;  '<  that's  what  I  call  laying  it 
on  thick.  I  haven't  heard  a  better 
thing  than  that  this  hundred  years." 

The  captain  bowed  to  the  compli- 
ment, and  decidedly  felt  fldttered  by 
it,  though  a  little  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  in  thit 
world  like  the  man  that  felt  proud  of 
being  kicked  by  the  King  of  France. 

<<  It  is  difficult  tu  say  what  a  com- 
pliment is.  Miss  Elizabeth,"  said  Dr 
Gargle,  in  the  same  gentle  voice  aa 
before.  **  I  feel  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  Spong's  words  to  consider 
them  a  compliment  at  all.'*  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  look  to  the  lady, 
which,  in  other  circumMances,  would 
have  been  very  favourably  received ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it  fell 
dead.  The  kiddy-swell  darted  amaz- 
ing glances  of  admiration,  first  towards 
one,  then  towards  the  other — he  threw 
himself  into  attitudes,  and  passed  hia 
fingers,  which  were  all  covered  with 
rings,  through  his  whiskers  and  mus- 
taches— and  directed  such  a  battery  of 
powerful  smiles  and  captivating  bows 
against  the  two  bewildered  sisters, 
that  they  felt  they  had  never  met  with 
so  very  delightful  a  man  before.  Even 
Miss  Jane  forgot  to  be  witty  in  learn- 
ing to  be  pleased  ;  and  what  with  his 
exclamations  of  rapture  with  the  house, 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  above  all, 
with  themselves ;  aud  their  titters  in 
reply,  and  modest  deprecations  of  such 
politeness,  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Spong  and  Dr  Gargle  were  thrown  at 
once  into  the  background,  aud  looked 
on  in  speechless  wonder.  In  spite  of 
their  awe  of  the  general's  rank,  they 
began  to  hate  him  very  heartily.  But 
the  kiddy-swell  didn't  care  a  farthing 
whether  they  hated  him  or  not.  He 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  please  a 
spinster  of  thirty- six,  was  to  make  love 
to  her ;  and  he  determined  to  please 
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hit  hostettes  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
When  dinoer  was  aDDOunced,  he  car-* 
ried  off  Miss  Elizabeth  under  his  arm 
with  as  much  warmth  as  if  they  were 
going  to  Gretna  Green  instead  of 
down  stairs  to  the  dining-room ;  and 
left  the  rest  of  the  party  to  follow  at 
best  they  could — casting,  at  the  same 
time»  a  look  back  at  Miss  Jane,  which 
satisfied  her  that  he  only  offered  his 
ann  to  her  sister  in  right  of  her  senior- 
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ity,  and  that  if  he  had  any  strong 
feeling  in  the  world,  it  was  en?y  of 
Captain  Spong.  That  discomtited 
hero  walked  rather  sulkily  by  her  side, 
and  Dr  Gargle,  while  accompanying 
the  stout  young  lady  in  blue,  was 
manifestly  dwelling  on  the  delight  ha 
would  experience  in  administering  to 
the  general  an  overdose  of  Prussie 
acid. 


Chapt£&  1 1. 


The  kiddy-swell  looked  all  round 
the  table,  when  they  were  fairly  seat- 
ed.     There  was  no  jolly- faced  old 
gentleman  at  the  foot — no  sirloin  of 
beef;  there  were  only  the  somewhat 
sharp  vistage  of    Mibs  Jane,  and  a 
couple  of  rabbits.     It  was  with  feel- 
ings of  cc)n!>iderable  dii^gust  he  felt  he 
was  a  false  prophet,  and  the  house 
waii  an  inipot>tor.  The  soup  had  been 
made  on  strictly  homoeopathic  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to  the  mutton  sup- 
posed to  be  used  in  its  composition  ; 
the  rabbits  were  tough,  and  an  im- 
mense leg  of  mutton,  which  succeeded 
the  suup,  was  very  much  underdone. 
The    kiddy-swell     almost    repented 
having  lifted  the  ladies  out  of  the 
ditch  ;  but  comforted  himself  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  fine  old  port,  in 
which  he  felt  sure  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  ;  and  with  that  he  was  resol- 
ved to  make  up  for  all  other  deficien- 
cies.    On  the  strength  of  this  antici- 
pation,   he   exerted    his    powers   of 
fai^cination   more   unreservedly   than 
ever.     He  looked,  and  bowed,  and 
drank  wine  with  all  and  sundry ;  some 
stray  glances  even  got  so  far  down  as 
to  illumine  the  darkness  in  which  the 
blue  nii^ce  sat,  next  to  her  aunt  Jane, 
equally  neglected  by  that  enraptured 
spinster  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Dr 
Gargle,  who  sat  on  the  other.   There 
was   something   in   the    smirk   with 
which  she  received  the  sun  rays  of 
bis  glances,  that  showed  she  was  an 
attentive    observer  of   all   that  was 
going  on  ;  and  on  every  succeeding 
glance  he  wondered  more  and  more 
at  the  absurd  infatuation  that  led  her 
aunts  to  suppose  she  was  so  despe- 
rately young.     It  wouldn't  have  as- 
tonished him  half  so  much  if  he  had 
known  that  she,  in  return  for  the  com- 
pliment,   thought   them  detperately 
oid. 


By  the  way  of  giving  a  more  mili- 
tary turn  to  his  stories,  he  related 
anecdotes  of  several  members  of  hu 
circuit  under  other  names.  Quarter* 
master  Browne's  adventure  with  the 
lamplighter  at  Birmingham  passed  off 
very  well  ;  but  when  he  came  to  de- 
scribe the  incident  of  the  respected 
Mr  Mullins's  acquaintance  with  the 
drunken  Irishwoman,  accompanying 
it  with  admirable  mimicry  of  both — 
when,  I  say,  he  described  that  adven- 
ture, and  called  the  hero  of  it  "  Com- 
modore Mullins  of  our  regiment,'*  the 
professional  prejudices  of  Captain 
Spong  were  somewhat  injured. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  general,'*  be 
said,  "  I  believe  that's  not  a  rank 
known  iu  the  army." 

"Isn't  it?"  replied  the  kiddy- 
swell,  with  a  look  of  compassion— 
"  not  in  the  milicuous,  perhaps,  but 
quite  the  thing  in  the  reg'lars." 

"  You  should  be  mure  cautionst 
Captain  Spong,"  said  Miss  Jane;  *'  of 
course  the  general  knows  better  than 
you." 

**  Why,  Miss  Jane,  I  appeal  to  Dr 
Gargle,  a  man  who,  by  his  admirable 
knowledge,  and  the  active  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  of  life,  has  qualified 
himself  to  auswer  any  question  of  the 
sort.     What  is  a  commodore  ?" 

"  A  commodore,  my  dtar  sir?— 
Why  then  1  must  say,  with  all  respect 
for  the  general,  that  a  commodore 
strikes  me  to  be  something  on  board 
of  a  ship — a  major  of  marines,  I  be- 
lieve." 

•«  To  be  sure,"  said  the  kiddy- 
swell  ;  "  and  when  serving  on  land 
he*t  a  major  in  the  army,  isn't  he? 
I'll  trouble  you,  sir,"  he  added,  look- 
ing very  fierce  at  Captain  Spong, 
«  to  be  mighty  careful  before  you 
contradict  me  again  before  ladies  that 
I  leapeot  imi  bonnos.'* 
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CitptitiQ  SpoDg  madenoiiTittwon&iid 
Juried  »eoiliog  a  chaileoge ;  but 
the  Victorious  geuerul,  now  eutirety 
mati^er  uf  the  fielil,  was  mt/re  briliUul 
than  biffure*  By  tbe  time  the  Jadies 
left  the  room*  be  hiid  persuaded  ihi^oi 
all  that  he  was  the  pleasaiitest  person 
they  bad  ever  &ctn»  the  least  pufTed 
up  with  bis  rutik ;  and  that  Cuptain 
Spoog^  and  the  worthy  apothecary 
were  the  ine^irnatiuiis  of  envy,  hatred, 
and  mat  tee,  and  alt  uticharit^bleuc^s. 
••  Now,  theo,"  paid  the  general, 
'*  now  that  these  old  tdbbies  are  fairly 
off,  let  us  have  in  another  bottle  of 
wine,  Jind  enjoy  our&elve«." 
•*  Sir  I"  siiid  ihc  apothecary, 
*'  Ring  the  bell,  Blifiier,  my  boy — 
that'll  wiiat  1  say — and  let  tis  have  io 
ft  bottle  *>f  port/' 

**  Sirt**  »aid  Captain  Spong,  cm* 
buldened  by  the  manner  of  litji  friend. 
"  Out  with  it,  my  Captain  of  the 
British  Grenadiers.  You*r<j  no  rela- 
tion, by -the- by,  of  the  Captain  Bold 
of  Halifax,  are  ye  ?"  &aid  the  geu^fral. 
•*  Sir,  you  presume  on  your  rank 
to  loauit  two  quiet  country  geulle- 
men,  and  you  have  also  called  our 
amiable  boti teases  tabbies/* 

«  I  did  noibing  of  the  kind,  air — it 
was  Df  Gargle." 
**  Me,  air?— I  declare  to  Heaven. 

iir»*^ 

**  What*s  the  use  of  declaring  any 
thitig  about  It  r "  said  the  kiddy- 
iwelL  *'  You  asked  me  to  ring  the 
bt-ll  for  rutrt,  and  either  you  or  Cap» 
ti»'  I  forget  which,  called  the 

Ja«'  .^.  Do  you  think  Tm  deaf^ 

geur»f ' 

While  making  this  speech,  he  rang 
the  bell  Iiims4  If,  and  told  the  maid  to 
give  C:tptaiu  Spong*&  compliments  to 
the  ladits,  and  teU  tbem  he  iviihed 
ftooiber  bottle  of  port. 

Captain  Spong  started  up  ;  but  be- 
fore  the  immense  indignattun  in  his 
bosom  bad  time  to  disengage  itself, 
and  assume  the  form  of  speech,  the 
maid  had  dit^appearcd,  and  tbe  mis-^ 
chief  was  in  all  probability  done.  He 
sat  down,  and  luokeii  across  tbe  table 
to  tJie  Doctor,  ^ho  wu  abo  aUent 
from  exces0  of  wratb  aud  amaze- 
meot, 

**  Ton  my  »(ml,  you  make  pretty 
free,  Capl^iiii  Spoog/*  said  the  gene- 
ra), puihing^the  ueir  botlte  towards 
tbat  sulky  soldiirr,  *'  You  seem  to 
order  fresh  bottles  of  wine  jubt  as  you 
like }  but  perhaps  you're  doing  ibo 
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civil  to  one  of  the  old  eats,     W 
don't  you  marry  her  at  once  ?*' 

'*  Sir,  tbe  extraordinary  nature  of 
your  conduct,  equalled  only  by  tbe 
surprising  style  of  your  ej^pre^ioi 
make^  me  conclude  tbat  we  have  be 
deceived  in  you/' 

**  And  you  won't  answer  a  pi 
que^ion  ?     Come,  Blister,  tell  tia 
about  it*     Little  Spoog  is  certain! 
going  to  cut  you  out,   if  you  doi 
look  fsharp.     Wbicb  is  it — EUjt:ibi 
or  Jaue  ?" 

The  gentlemen  again  looked  at 
each  other,  while  the  general  helped 
himself  to  another  bumper  with  tbe 
utmost  unconcern. 

'*'  May  1  a^k  what  service  you  are 
a  general  in?*'  said  Captain  Spong, 

"  In  bis  imperial  mnje^ty  s  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Turkies — Asiatic  and 
European.  But  you  do  not  answer 
my  question.  Come  now,  boys,  let 
us  have  a  little  pleasing  con versaiion* 
Who  is  the  fat  beauty  in  blue  ':** 

•«  The  Miss  Huskenni's  niece,'*  an- 
swered Dr  Gargle,  willing  to  keep  liie 
boisterous  general  quiet* 
•*  Any  dust  ?" 
"  Dust,  sir?'* 
**  Mo  puses — shiners — tin  ? 
"  Money  you  meau  }  Oh  yeS|  wbeif 
she  comes  of  a^e/' 

**  Of  age  ?  'Pun  my  soul  she  would 

run  at  any  race,  and  carry  additional 

weight.      Why,  she  has  nearly  lost 

mark  already.     How  much  ?" 

'*  Can't  say,  sir^^never  enquired/- 

*'  Uhj  then  youVe  on  the  look-ont 

for  the  ancients —  Here's  their  healths.** 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,  or  general,  or 

whatever  you  are/'  said  Captain  Spon 

'^  that  we  both  feel  so  deep  an  ioten 

in  the  ladies  of  this  bouie,  that  we  ft 

called  on  to  caution  you  about   t 

manner  you  have  ventured  to  spe 

of  them/' 

"  I  speak  of  them  f  Why,  didn't 
you  both  begin  by  calling  tbem  old 
tabbies?  Pretty  fellows  you  are  to 
talk  of  cautioning  mc  I  *' 

''Sir,  1  did  not,**  said  Captain 
Spong  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  You  contradict  me?  'Pon  my 
soul,  if  I  wereD*t  very  good-natured, 
1  would  break  owery  bone  in  vour  fat 
little  bodv  —  but  I  won't  ._don*t  bo 
frightencci.     Wtjy  don't  you  drink?" 

■*  1  wouldn't    drink  with  such 
ungcntlcmanly,  disagreeable — —  ** 

'*  General  and  commander-in^eldi 
*-well,  never  miud  I  1*11  drink  for  joi 
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bottle  is  out.    RiDg  the     General — **  hf  heavens  I  if  any  man 
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—but  the 
belU  SpoDff." 

<*  Certainly  not,  sir." 

'<  Then  I'll  do  it  mTself,  and  send 
Gargle's  complimenta. ' 

*'  Yon  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
sir,"  said  Gargle. 

'*  No,  sir,  you  shall  not,'*  said 
Spong. 

«  Well  I  won*t,  then  ;  but  the  ladies 
shall  most  certainly  be  informed  of 
your  behaviour." 

*'  And  of  yours,  sir,"  said  the  two 
gentlemen,  following  the  General  up 
stairs.  The  ladies  were  sitting  up  in 
great  state,  the  silver  tea-set  all  laid  out 
on  the  table.  The  General  entered 
the  room,  and  bowed  and  smiled,  and 
pulled  down  his  wristbands,  and  set- 
tled his  whiskers — **  I  thinlL,  gents.,** 
he  said  to  his  two  followers,  '<  this  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  your  request  for 
more  wine.  Gargle,  ladies,  grew  to 
friendly,  that  he  wished  to  celebrate 
my  arrival  with  another  bottle ;  but  I 
wou!dn*t  allow  it.  How  can  some 
people  be  so  blind/*  he  continued,  as 
he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  very  close  to 
Miss  Jane,  "  as  to  prefer  wine  to 
beauty  ?»' 

*'  Really,  ladies,*'  began  Captain 
•Spongy  looking  very  red  and  embar- 
rassed, *'  I  don't  know  how  to  say 
what  I  think  you  ought  to  be  told — 
but »* 

'•  Then  don't  try  it,  my  good  fellow ; 
never  try  to  do  any  thing  you  can*t 
do.** 

"  This  person,  calling  himself  Ge- 
neral Merchant,  has  used  language  to- 
night:  '^ 

**  I  have, ladies ;  and  who  wouldn't? 
when  1  licar  two  people  I  never  saw 
before,  call  two  ladies,  who  have  shown 
me  such  kindness,  cats  and  tabbies." 

Here  a  scream  from  the  two  in- 
jured damsels  interrupted  his  elo- 
quence. 

''  Yes,  cats  and  tabbies.  Can  you 
wonder  at  my  losing  my  temper,  and 
threatening  to  horsewhip  them  on  the 
spot?" 

''  Insolent!"  sobbed  Miss  Elizabeth, 
with  a  look  at  Dr  Gargle. 

"  Ungrateful  1"  sobbed  Miss  Jane, 
with  a  basilisker  at  Captain  Spong. 
''  Insulting  I— -but  my  sinter  and  I 
know  how  to  behave.  Dr  Gargle,  we 
desire  not  to  see  you  any  more  ;  and 
you.  Captain  Spong,  don't  say  a 
word — leave  the  house  this  minute.*' 

**  This  moment,  gent^,"  added  the 
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had  used  such  language  in  my  regi- 
ment, I  would  have  had  him  roasted, 
and  added  to  the  soldiers*  mess."  And 
partly  with  hustling,  partly  with  threat- 
ening, he  managed  to  hinder  the  in- 
dignant gentlemen  from  saying  any 
thing  in  their  defence.  They  rushed 
from  the  room,  •  vowing  vengeance 
against  their  traducer,  and  left  the 
kiddy-swell  revelling  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  victory. 

**  Oh,  General  Merchant,"  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Elizabeth,  **  we  are  so  much 
indebted  to  you  for  defending  us  against 
these  dreadful  men  I  *' 

"  I  never  suspected  they  could  be 
such  dissemblers,'*  said  Miss  Jane. 

"  To  call  us  old  cau!"  said  the 
senior,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face. 

"  Tabbies !"  said  the  other,  tummg 
up  her  eyes  to  the  cieling. 

**  And  worse  than  that,"  hinted  the 
General,  with  a  mysterious  nod 

"  Worse?    Impossible!" 

'*  They  said  you  were  both  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  catch  them,  but  it 
wouldn't  do.  They  liked  some  one 
else  better." 

"  Did  Captain  Spong  say  he  liked 
some  one  else  better  ?**  onquured  Miss 
Jane. 

"  Did  Dr  Gargle  ?  Oh  the  un- 
grateful wretch  I"  echoed  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. 

**  And  that  other  person,"  continued 
the  General,  in  a  whisper  not  to  bo 
heard  by  the  stout  young  lady  in  blue,. 

"  was "    Here  ho  gracefully  bent 

back  his  thumb  over  his  right  shoul- 
der, and  winked  in  a  very  decided 
manner. 

"  Our  niece  ?"  said  the  ladies  in  a 
breath.  '*  Impossible  !  She*s  but  a 
child." 

'<  Lord  love  ye,"  said  the  General, 
<*  do  you  think  cropped  heads  and  long 
trousers  keep  a  girl  a  child  for  ever  ? 
They  told  me  they  knew  her  age  to  a 
day." 

The  ladies  looked  aghast.  **  Jane," 
said  Miss  Elizabeth,  *'  this  must  be 
looked  to." 

•*  It  must" 

**  What  must  be  looked  to,  ladies  ?" 
asked  the  General  with  a  sympathetic 
smile.  "  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  Com- 
mand  me.  I  shall  be  at  your  service 
to-morrow  evening.  By  that  time  I 
hope  to  have  shot  ^our  tw<^  vQA!wV\»t^% 
They  itW\  cVia^^^'Ck^^  \&ft>  ^^  ^\a:«Ar 
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"  A  duel !  Oh  gracious !  we  are 
ruined,  quite  ruined  1**  exclaimed  Mies 
Elizabeth  ;  **  and  to  have  exposed  you» 
our  friend,  our  deliverer,  to  danger, 
perhaps  to  death — Oh — " 

"  Poh,  never  mind  me.  How  will 
you  keep  the  two  wretches,  if  I  miss 
them,  from  running  off  with  little  Miss 
Bluebeard?" 

'*  Oh,  we  will  send  her  back  to 
school,  the  impudent  minx — but  its 
jfour  danger  we  are  most  concerned 
for,  dear  General,**  said  Miss  Jane. 
**  Captain  Spong  has  often  told  me  he 
can  snuff*  candles  wiib  pistol  balls.'* 

**  The  devil  he  can  !'*  said  the  Ge- 
neral. 

«<  And  Dr  Gargle  once  shot  an  Irbh 
ensign,**  said  Miss  Elizabeth. 

*«  You  don't  say  so  ?  ** — 

**  Not  dead — but  he  had  to  ampn- 
tate  his  right  leg.** 

The  General  held  out  his  dexter 
supporter,  and  gazed  on  it,  as  if  he 
was  considering  how  it  would  feel 
with  a  bullet  in  the  knee. 

*'  ril  tell  you  what,  ladies,  I  wish 
the  scoundrels  hadn't  called  you 
names,  or  told  such  lies.  They  said, 
'  for  instance,  that  the  Bluebell  was  as 
rich  as  a  Jew — all  in  her  own  posses- 
sion the  moment  she  came  of  age.** 

*'  Did  they  say  any  thing  about  the 
house?" 

•*  Oh  lord  yea,'*  answered  the  Ge- 
neral "  let  mo  see:  they  said  the  house 
and  land — what  was  it  they  said  ?  ** 

<<  Did  they  say  the  house  was  hers, 
and  that  we  must  ^ive  up  possession 
when  she  marries  ?" 

«  'Pon  my  soul,  I  think  they  did,** 
said  the  General  carelessly  ;  *'  but  who 
cares  what  such  lying  fellows  say  ?^ 
They  can't  speak  truth  if  they  tried. 
Can  they,  ladies?** 

«*  We  have  found  them  full  of  false- 
hood,** answerf d  the  elder,  with  a  me- 
lancholy sigh,  *•  but,  thanks  to  you,  we 
have  discovered  their  perfidy,  and  des- 
pise them.  Sarah,  go  to  bed — you're 
sitting  up  a  great  deal  ton  late  for  a 
child  of  your  age,'*  she  added,  look- 
ing daggers  and  doses  of  poison  at  her 
unfortunate  niece.  That  rubicund 
young  lady  took  the  hint,  though  ra- 
ther unwillingly,  and  lighted  a  bed- 
room candle.  'The  General  sprang 
up,  and  handed  her  to  the  door, 
squeezing  her  hand  as  be  wished  her 
good  night*  and  bestowing  a  glance 
on  her,  into  which  be  condensed  the 
m/baie  po  wen  of  his  adairtLtioa.    TIm 
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girl  held  down  her  head,  and  thought 
what  an  immense  sensation  such  fine 
manners  would  have  made  in  the 
school  at  Daventry. 

«'  Poor  little  creature***  said  the  Ge- 
neral, going  back  to  the  ladies,  '*  she 
doesn't  seem  more  than  twelve,  and 
very  backward  of  her  age — blowed  if 
1  wouldn't  put  her  into  long  dothea 
again  I  ** 

**  But  the  duel,"  exclaimed  Misa 
Elizabeth — «  that  cruel,  horrid  Dr 
Gargle  I  what  can  be  done  ?** 

'*  It  is  Captain  Spong,*'  said  Miss 
Jane,  <*  1  am  more  afraid  of.  He  has 
often  told  me  he  was  a  very  brave 


The  General  looked  a  little  discon- 
certed, as  if  he  felt  he  had  gol  on 
dangerous  ground. 

**  But,  perhaps,"  be  said,  as  a  gleam 
of  hope  broke  in  on  them,  **  perhaps, 
after  all,  they  won*t  say  any  more 
about  it.** 

At  that  moment,  as  if  to  convict 
him  of  being  a  false  prophet,  an  angry 
knock  thundered  at  the  front  door. 
The  voice  of  Captain  Spong  was 
heard,  and  the  maid,  breathless  and 
terrified,  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a 
letter  io  her  hand — 

'*  This  here  is  from  Captain  Spong ; 
he  says  he*ll  feast  on  blood  to-mor- 
row morning!  He  frightened  me  so  1** 

The  kiddv-swell  took  the  letter  | 
and  the  two  ladies  gazed  on  in  speech- 
less fear. 

««  Sir,  your  insulting  behaviour  to- 
night, and  gross  prevarications,  leave 
me  no  other  alternative  than  to  de- 
mand satisfaction.  I  shall  expect  you 
with  pistols  in  the  Parson*s  orchard 
to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock,  my  se« 
cond,  Dr  Gargle,  l>eing  engagt-d  in 
the  Dispensary  till  that  time. — Your 
servant,  John  Spono.'* 

At  this  dreadful  realization  of  their 
worst  fears,  the  disconsolate  ladies 
drew  round  their  deliverer ;  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  declarations  of  their 
grief.  That  gentleman  turned  first 
to  one,  then  to  the  other,  and  dis- 
played sundry  symptoms  of  perturba- 
tion, not  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
high  military  rank.  At  last,  however. 
Miss  Jane,  as  if  inspired  with  the  be* 
roism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  called  for  pen 
and  ink,  and  said,  '*  General,  just 
condescend  to  write  to  Ca^in  Spong, 
that  you*ll  meet  him  to*niorrow  morn- 
ing.*^ 

<«  And  be  shot  ?'*'-— 
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•«  0\u  Jan<-S  hviw  can 

— I^  1— 'but  ohp   g?ft* 

'♦  *Piin  ttty  «?>i»l,  Udi«s»  you're  exces- 
ri  !  if  yoa  eotild  bt  roo 

1,  .1  finB*tlterof  cold  with* 

ouli  I  lUmk  1  c^uld  aajiwcr  tlie  chal- 
lenge*** 

«•  Cold  witboat?"  enquired  the  Isu 

*•  Ay,  J»Tid   warm  within/'  f^pUed 
the  General.    **  I  mcaa  a  smJl  ga  of 
dj  and  warer.** 
W^bea  hb  tt^ftmk  bad  b^en  corn- 
lied  wtth^  he  wrote  s  note  to  the  be]- 
^ereut  captuin^ 
M  Sin — I  wid  not  fail  to  meet  you 
a«  per  invite^  la  the  orctiard,  and  will 
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<o  ko*»p  a  uinl  tua^i^  jn 
r,    Htid   not  iiiBult  ti^e  ii>o»t 
amubio   Udicit   I  eter  knew.     Your 
Rervauti  TuK  GrMjitr,*' 

Wiusn  thi»    i  titbvive  waa 

dbchjir^edf  ani'  v  «ro»e<   Tb« 

IjliIics  had  inteaU^^  iq  uaIl  a  bed  for 
tbo  Gt'ocral  in  i\w  boii»e  nf  LV  Gar* 
gt«  ;  but  A3  that  wa«  now 
they  were  forced,  nitb 
thry  were  acting  with 
atid  man  J  apolugieji  and  r 
lo  g-et  a  couch  r<?ady  for  tiii 
iioaH!>  g^uei»t  in  their  own 
Tht»re  wcfc  sundry  jokeji  and  nmeh 
bluiihioi;^  un  the  occasion  between  the 
parties  ;  but  at  Ust  all  were  Aetttod 
in  ibeir  rc»p<H?tive  roonifl,  and  waited* 
with  great  ^riLicipattoiUw  tbeeventa^ 
the  follow  in  f^  day* 


fi4nd* 
boQie* 


Cuarraa  Itt. 


•«  If  that  skinny  old  Jewess,  Mi&s 

Jane"^ — such  were  the  musings  of  the 

iddy  *9well,  aa  he  iidurued  himself  next 

urntng  with  more  thi*n  uauJ  care — 
>  ihiiika  Vm  a-going  to  Atand  up  to 

I  shot  at  by  that  bluodthirj^ty   Uttle 

oundrel  CdptaiD  Spong,  she's  very 

ftnch    iniiitaken,     th^it^fl    all.         Sbe 

eemed  niL  '  '  na  for  mo  to  ao* 

cpt  ht«  cli  it  it*a  no  go,  old 

'  gal ;  we  dull  L  .M.iijii  such  fully  on  the 

Northern  Circuit,  and  U  I  cnncotne  to 

•1'    -^ ....  ^eta  with  the  fat  girl  in  blue> 

)  '  1  could  live  very  nriug  here> 

I  .^r»vy  t*f  all  our  fellows  as 

)  id*    I  won't  ask  Olio  of 

i  ,  — notio*'*  And  by  ib© 

ime  he  h  i  these  praise wor- 

by  and  bd)  LsolulionSj  he  had 

included  hi»  toilrt ;  and  af  bredkfiist 

ras  not  yet  ready  in  tb«»  parlour,  be 

oontiuued  hi^  progress  till  be  cnnie  lo 

Uie  stahle*ynnl.       After  asceriaiuitig 

liat  his  er  nire  was  in  good 

Dudition/  .  '  her  feil  with  his 

'  own  eye-i,  thgugli  ilie  old  garditier, 

who  BceTued  the  tWtotum  of  the  wtude 

B[Mabtf<!ihmeut,  a«8ured  htm  ho  had  fed 

er  not  an  hi*ur  before,  he  thought 
'it  would  be  as  weU  to  got  all  the  in- 
forui«iiion  out  of  the  old  man  he  could. 

*^  I  say,  cripple  'un/*  be  begati« 
**  you've  a  tightisb  birth  of  U  here  $ 
plenty  to  do,  eh  ?*' 

••  Oh  ees,  sir.'* 

Hather   aertmpy  coneenitp  the 
in  doors  ;   they  neter  tmuaa 


thetn>^eWe«y  I  tuppose,  hy  throwing 
tht*ir  haircrowns  overihe  bedi^eT' 

'*  No,  sir,  Dor  iioU4»dy  el»e  ai  t 
knowH  on.  Does  thia  here  book  be- 
long to  yon,  sir  ? " 

*'  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  dom.  Petty 
larceny,  my  boy.     You  stole  it/* 

"  /  stulo  it,  sir?"  cried  the  oW 
man.  ••  1  scorn  your  wordij,  and 
youVe  no  gentlemaui  sir*  1  kDow 
ye/* 

**  Oh,  you  do»  do  you  ?  Then  I 
advise  you,  old  boy,  dot  to  go  ptckiog 
the  locka  of  my  giff  .'* 

•<  ItH  .i  h.tuk  of  patterns,  sir,  and 
I  foil  _  under  the  lloor^clotb. 

1  gu>    ^  ii  tailor,  i^ir/' 

**  You're  an  impereni  old  raseaJ, 
you  artf,  and  i  hiivo  a  great  mind  to 
muu^ure  your  shoulders  far  a  ducted 
jacket." 

"  Oh,  two  can  play  at  that/'  cried 

thp   inifc?  factoHitu,  laying  bold  of  a 

- ,  axid  briogittg  it  rapidly  to 

*'  Uallu  1— stop,  my  boy/*  said  the 
kithly-swell ;  •*  I  was  only  in  fun. 
Why^  it's  v^ry  odil,  non«  of  you  peo* 
pie  down  here  can  take  a  joke.  That's 
my  book,  my  good  fellow,  ^nd  TU  owe 
you  sixpence  some  tioe  day  for  tiiiding 
it.  h'i  some  army  clothing  Vm  tak- 
ing down  to  my  regiment.'* 

**  And  your  uame  be  Hoggum— 
Hogging — Hog-somelhing — 1  tec  U 
OQ  the  tirsl  leaf/* 

**  Us  the bookielkr'i,     Bvii  TU UH 


m 


g^g^i£ 


"^^  -^ 
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you  what  old  boy,  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  qoestioD  or  two  about  the  ladiea. 
Does  the  young  one  ever  walk  in  the 
garden?*' 

**  Sometimes  Miss  Jane  and  Captain 
Spong  walks  whole  days.*' 

«  Ob,  but  I  don*t  mean  hen  The 
young  one,  the  girl  in  blue>  Miss  Sa- 
rah— does  she  ever  walk  out  alone?** 
**  She's  been  walked  out  pretty 
quick  this  morning,  sir;  she's  been 
off  to  Dayentry  ever  since  five 
o'clock." 

"  Whew  I  they're  in  a  confounded 
fright  that  the  two  heroes  run  off 
with  her.    W  ill  she  stay  there  long  ?  " 
*'  Can't  say,  sir.    I  thought  she  had 
been  long  enough  at  school  already ; 
but  missuses  know  best." 
**  Poh  I  she's  quite  an  infant." 
"  Infant,  sir  ?    She  was  born  on 
Waterloo  day  the  year  afore  the  bat- 
tle, for  I  minds  very  well  she  was  just 
a  year  old  when  the  news  came." 

*'  And  she's  gone  back  to  school, 
has  she?  She  must  be  rather  a  slow 
coach — eh,  Abraham?" 
*'  Simon  is  my  name,  sir." 
''  Well,  Simon,  1  never  would 
think  of  sending  any  daughter  of  mine 
to  Mrs  Walker's  Seminary.  Men- 
tion that  when  you  write  to  the 
Queen." 

"  That  ain*t  the  name.    Smith's  the 
name,  sir." 

'*  Is  it  ?  Well,  never  mind— You're 
not  a  bad  old  fellow,  Simon,  and  per- 
haps ril  owe  you  half-a-crown  some- 
time or  other.  Don't  spend  it  on  fine 
clothes,  Simon — nor  claret  and  cham- 
paign ;  they'll  give  you  headache.  Si* 
mon.  Have  my  gig  ready  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  I  advise  you  to  go 
out  in  your  private  carriage,  Simon, 
and  suck  pine- apples  till  you're  tired." 
Simon  made  an  observation,  in  re- 
ply to  these  disinterested  pieces  of 
advice,  which  the  kiddy-swell  would, 
perhaps,  not  have  thought  altogether 

Solite;  and  that  most  elegant  indivi. 
ual  returned  to  the  parlour,  where 
he  found  the  ladies  evidently  pro- 
foundly agitated,  and  Miss  Jane  glow- 
ing with  some  high  resolve,  that  made 
her  look  exactly  like  Minerva  with  a 
ulver  tea-pot  in  her  hand. 

*'  Oh !  General,"  they  exclaimed  in 
chorus — the  aforesaid  Minerva  laying 
down  the  tea-pot  to  apply  her  hand- 
kerchief more  gracefully  to  her  eyes, 
3od  Miss  Elizabeth  looking  down  in 
iiie  extremitjr  ofdespsdr* 
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*'  But  no,"  said  Minerva ;   <*  yoa 


have  seen  the  last  of  my  weaknesi*. 
Other  people  may  make  a  fine  show 
of  their  feelings'* — she  added,  looking 
at  her  sister. 

"  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sister 
Jane,"  answered  the  downcast  lady* 
who  evidently  felt  the  force  of  the  in* 
nuendo. 

"  But  I  will  show  my  gratitude  to 
our  deliverer  in  a  more  sensible  man- 
ner,"  continued  Miss  Jane,  disregard* 
ing  the  interruption.  *'  I  will  reaetie 
him  from  his  present  danger." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  I  shall  feel  uncom* 
mon  obliged,"  replied  the  general; 
"  for  if  the  Governor  were  to  hear  of 

my  wasting  my  time" 

"  The  governor,"   enquired  Misa 
Jane,  <*  who  is  he?" 
*•  Why,  my  father." 
*•  Your  father  is  a  governor,  is  he?  '*' 
**  That  he  is,"  replied  the  general^ 
''  and  an  amazing  tight  hand,  I  can- 
assure  ye." 

*'  But  he  shall  never  know,"  said 
Miss  Jane  with  a  meaning  look,  "  that 
yon  have  wasted  your  time.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  save  your  life ;  and  to 
do  that^  what  would  I  not  sacrifice—' 
ah  I" 

*'  Will  you  sacrifice  old  Spong?" 
enquired  the  kiddy — **  that's  the  maiii> 
point." 
*'  Do  you  wwh  me  ? " 
*'  Certainly— as  if  he  were  the  fat-^ 
ted  calf." 

'*  It  shall  bo  done.  Oh,  Elizabetbr 
I'm  a  happy  woman — a  general — a 
governor — oh  dear  1" 

While  the  enraptured  Miss  Jane- 
was  pouring  forth  her  self- congratu- 
lations on  some  fortunate  event  not  at 
all  perceived  by  the  object  of  her  re* 
joicings,  the  General  stood  in  amaze- 
ment, no  little  horror,  at  the  same  time# 
overspreading  his  umbrageous  coun- 
tenance. 

**  By  George,  this  is  too  bad  I  Here'a 
a  thin  old  maid  as  proud  about  stick- 
ing a  knife  into  a  spuddy  little  captain 
as  if  it  was  waltzing  with  Prince- 
Albert.  Til  punish  her  for  the  mur- 
der ;  though  the  ungentlemanly  little- 
rascal  deserves  it,  for  wishing  to  burke 
an  unoffending  stranger ;  but  I  can't 
wait  here  all  day;  that  horrid  malicious 
captain— I  always  hated  the  malicious 
•—will  come  here  and  crack  off  hia 

Fittol  in  this  very  room.  I. say,  ladies, 
think  I  had  better  be  off." 
<*  To  the  parsons'  orchard?"  said 
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Mbs  Elizabeth^  performiog'  a  shnd. 
der»  as  if  she  felt  the  first  approaches 
of  the  agae.     <*  Ob,  General !" 

*«  Deuce  a  bit ;  Tto  other  fish  to  frj, 
I  can  assure  ye." 

<«  Haven't  I  said  that  I  will  silence 
his  foe  for  oyer?*'  said  Miss  Jane,  as- 
saming  a  tragic  air.  **  Go  forth,  my 
General,  and  leave  me  to  settle  this 
business.  It  is  too  much  condescen- 
sion for  a  man  of  your  rank  to  meet  a 
person  like  Captain  Spong/' 

"  Well,  Tm  off.  IVe  ordered  the 
old  cripple  to  haye  my  gig  ready." 

"  And  we  shall  see  you  again  ? " 
enquired  Miss  Elizabeth. 

*•  To  be  sure  you  will." 

**  And  soon  ?— letit  bo  soon" — add- 
led Miss  Jaue. 

'*  In  a  week  at  farthest.  But  with 
regard  to  that  little  Spongr*  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  only  scratch  his  eye  out, 
er  leave  a  mark  on  his  nose,  or  some 
friendly  token  of  that  sort  I  wouldn't 
altogether  do  for  him — and  remember, 
if  any  thing  unpleasant  comes  of  it,  I 
gave  you  useful  advice  ;  and.  don't  go 
to  be  bringing  me  in  for  any  aiding 
and  abetting.  That's  all.  And  now, 
charming  girls,  farewell.  I  can't  ima- 
gine what  them  fellers  meant  by  call- 
log  you  old  tabbies — farewell  I "  And 
with  many  displays  of  his  prodigious 
breeding,  and  squeezing  of  bands,  and 
starings  out  of  countenance,  the  kid- 
•dy«swell  at  last  took  leave. 

**  And  now,  Elizabeth,  I  will  tell 
jou  my  resolution.  1  will  meet  the 
insolent  Spong  myself.  Do  not  argue 
with  me.  I  tell  you  1  resolved  on 
doing  so  from  the  first.  I  will  let 
him,  and  that  good- for* nothing  syco- 
phant, Dr  Gargle,  see  that  they  are 
not  to  insult  us  with  impunity," 

''  I  think  you're  quite  right,"  said 
the  sister,  '<  I'll  go  too.  What  a  charm- 
ing man  the  General  is  I " 

*'LaI  Elizabeth.  I  thought  you 
had  given  up  thinking  of  such  things 
years  ago." 

*•  What  things,  Jane?" 

'*  Why,  handsome  young  men  to 
be  sure.  You  should  recollect  your 
age,  Elizabeth.  When  I  come  to  your 
time  of  life '' 

"  Well,  I'm  only  two  years  older 
than  you." 

**  Oh  I  two  years  Is  a  long  time ; 
and  some  people  wear  better  than 
others — Captain  Spong  has  often  told 
me  I  might  pass  for  two-and-twenty." 

*•  Captain  Spong  changes  his  tune 
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when  he  calls  you  an  old  cat — per- 
haps you  would  have  ex  cuted  him 
since  you  make  yourse  If  o  ut  so  ycng 
if  he  had  called  yon  a  kitten.*' 

*«  He's  a  false,  double-faced,  deceit- 
ful man — and  so  is  Dr  Gargle." 

'*  To  admire  our  niece,  too  I  Shock- 
ing!" added  Miss  Elizabeth. 

''  Turning  the  girl's  head  at  her 
time  of  life ! — but  it  was  our  own  fault 
in  bringing  her  back  from  school.  I 
was  always  against  it." 

*'  Why,  you  know  we  turned  her 
back  from  eighteen  to  fourteen  and  a- 
half,  four  years  ago.  We  can't  pos- 
sibly keep  her  much  longer  below 
sixteen,"  replied  the  elder  sister. 

<'  Quite  a  baby.  The  General  called 
her  an  infant." 

'*  What  a  charming  man !  so  free 
so  easy :  I  always  know  a  man  of  high 
birth  in  a  moment  by  the  beauty  of 
his  manner." 

"And  the  handsomeness  of  his 
face.     I  never  saw  such  whiskers ! " 

"  Sister  Jane,  you're  in  love" — said 
the  senior  spinster,  looking  severe. 

"  Sister  Elizabeth,  I  know  it,"  re- 
plied the  junior,  giving  vent  to  the  en- 
nobling confession,  with  a  glance  of 
amazing  pride,  and  then  burying  the 
thin  point  of  her  nose  in  her  seventh 
cup  of  tea. 

"  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
people  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves," said  Miss  Elizabeth,  as  she 
flung  out  of  the  room,  considerably 
shaken  already  in  her  estimate  of  the 
General,  when  she  saw  what  a  rivalry 
she  was  doomed  to  if  she  persevered 
in  her  admiration. 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven 
o'clock,  two  figures  climbed  over  the 
little  gate  that  led  into  the  Parson's 
orchard,  casting  such  stealthy  looks 
around,  that  if  it  had  been  in  Septem* 
ber  instead  of  AprU,  they  might  have 
been  suspected  of  a  design  upon  the 
apples.  One  was  a  dumpy  little  man, 
close  buttoned  up  to  the  throat—  the 
other  lank  and  thin — and  to  any  ono 
who  had  ever  seen  the  resolute  Cap- 
tain Spong  and  the  scientific  Dr  Gar- 
gle, there  was  no  mistaking  them  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  small  carpet 
bag  might  have  at  first  created  a  sus- 
picion that  they  were  intent  on  a  jour- 
ney, but  a  different  tale  was  told  when 
the  Doctor  took  from  it  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols, and  laid  a  variety  of  boxes  and 
bandages,  and  surgical  iaiU:um«uto> 
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**  I  half  regret  this  biuiDees/'  said 

.    the  principal    belligerent,  with   the 

smallvst  possible  tremor  in  hia^  voice. 

**  The  fellow  may,  perhaps,  come  after 

all." 

<<  And  if  he  does" — said  the  man  of 
gU|] — «  you*ll  shoot  him  of  course. 
You  had  plenty  of  practice,  you  recol- 
lect, when  you  were  called  out  at  the 
time  of  the  riots.** 

^*  Not  with  ball,  my  dear  fellow — 
not  with  ball :  and,  besides,  it  strikes 
me  that  1  have  perhaps  taken  too  pro- 
minent a  share  in  this  business,  for 
you  must  be  aware  that  the  insult  was 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me." 

"  *Twa8  to  the  ladies  first** 

**  Well,  are  we  to  fight  in  their 
quarrel  after  their  behaviour  last 
night  ?  *• 

**  I  think,'*  replied  the  Doctor, 
**  they*ll  repent  of  it,  when  they  hear 
who  their  friend  the  General  is :  and, 
remember,  they  have  three  thousand 
pounds  a-piece.'* 

y  Oh !  perfect  ladies_I  hardly 
think  he*s  coming,  Gargle-^look  your 
watch." 

**  Five  minutes  past.  Wait  just 
fiye  minutes  more ;  but,  hark  I  I  heard 
voices.** 

*'  I  say.  Gargle,  couldn't  we  come 
nohow  to  a  compromise  ?  Couldn't 
he  explain  and  I  explain,  as  they  do 
in  public  meetings-~eh  ?  ** 

*'  Impossible :  how  can  yon  explain 
tabby?  but  come,  Spong,  let  us  be 
otT-^here  come  the  ladies." 

<«  The  ladies !  *'  cried  the  captain, 
**  give  me  the  pistol.  Gargle ;  measure 
out  the  ground — now  then,  Vm  ready 
—place  your  man — amen  T' 

The  captain  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height — nearly  five  ieet  four — and 
held  out  the  pistol  firmly  and  steadily, 
as  if  practising  for  an  aim.  It  was 
certainly  an  heroic  sight — and  the 
ladies  were  evidently  struck  by  it. 

**  Inhuman  man  I*'  exclaimed  Miss 
Jane,  **  I  come  to  upbraid  you  for 
your  conduct." 

**  Madam,  permit  me  to  observe 
&at  I  have  some  business  to  settle 
here:  yes,  madam,  business  of  im- 
portance—^ou  underetand  me  Y* 

«<  Yes — I  understand  you.  Bnt  you 
will  be  disappointed  ;  the  General  has 
thought  better  of  the  subject.** 

•*  Of  the  safety  of  the  subject,  yon 
mean,  madam;  he  is  a  coward,  a 
awindler^  and  an  impostor.     I  have 
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proofs  he  b  no  more  a  general  than  I 
am  a  bishop." 

*^  How — proofs  ?  **  enquired  the  lady* 
somewhat  staggered — "  What  is  he 
then?** 

**  In  all  human  probability,  a 
tailor,**  replied  the  captain.  '<  Your 
gardener  Simon  discovered  a  book  of 
patterns  in  his  gig,  and  read  hb  name 
on  the  fly-leaf.*' 

«  And  what  b  his  name? — but  no  I 
— I  will  not  believe  it,  sir :  your  ac- 
cusations are  brought  against  him  now, 
to  revenge  yourselves  for  hb  having 
so  nobly  defended  my  sister  and  my- 
self against  your  insulting  designa- 
tions. Oh,  Captain  Spong,  there 
was  once  a  time  I  couldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  I  '* 

**  I  never  called  you  any  name  but 
your  own.  It  was  that  infamous  im- 
postor who  said  you  were  cats  and 
tabbies.  Gargle  and  I  called  him  to 
order:  he  insulted  us — he  ran  up 
stairs,  he  told  you  infamous  inventions 
of  his  own.  You  trusted  him,  and  re- 
pelled us  that  you  had  known  so  long, 
and  who  once.  Miss  Jane,— but  that 
b  over.     He  b  a  tailor,  madam  I** 

A  conversation  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voiee  by  the  Doctor  and 
Miss  Elizabeth ;  and  that  young  lady 
broke  in  on  her  U8ter*s  musings  at  that 
moment. 

**  Gracious  me,  Jane  I  think  what  a 
cheat  that  man  bl  I  warned  you 
against  being  deluded  by  hb  fine 
speeches,  but  you  wouldn't  listen." 

<'  I  deluded  1  **  exclaimed  Miss  Jane, 
''what  do  you  mean?  It  wasyon 
that  pressed  him  to  come  home  and 
dine— I  never  could  endure  the  man's 
impudent  looks.*' 

.  •*  Oh  yes,  yon  could,  Jane :  you 
didn*t  think  his  looks  impudent  last 
night." 

But  before  Miss  Jane  could  sum- 
mon breath  enough  to  give  the  accn* 
sation  a  more  vigorous  denial,  the 
gentlemen  interfered.  Spong  threw 
down  the  pistol  with  great  force  on  the 
grass,  and  vowed  that  it  would  be  the 
happiest  hour  of  his  life  if  he  had  been 
the  means  of  exposing  the  arts  of  a 
swindler ;  and  after  sundry  explana- 
tions on  all  points  in  dispute,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
house,  and  count  over  all  the  spoons. 
For  when  people  find  their  admiration 
in  the  smallest  degree  mbplaced,  they 
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are  very  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  if  they  don't  find  a  man 
to  be  altogether  a  Howard,  set  him 
down  at  once  as  a  Thurtell. 

In  the  midst  of  their  enquiries,  a 
Tast  number  of  soft  speeches  were 
made  upon  all  sides  ;  the  sisters' 
thoughts  flowed  more  strongly  than 
erer  in  their  old  channels,  from  having 
been  for  a  short  time  diverted  ;  and  by 
the  time  the  search  was  finished  and 
nothing  found  missing,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  send  for  two  licenses,  and 
baye  a  double  wedding  on  the  very 
first  opportunity.  The  old  cook,  who 
bad  been  employed  to  place  the  pre- 
cocious niece  at  school,  returned  with 
satisfactory  tidings  of  that  young 
lady  being  in  safe  keeping,  and  iJl 
went  happy  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Five  days  slipt  on  in  the  most  Ely- 
sian  manner  pos»ible — plans  were  laid 
for  the  future,  and  the  education  of 
the  niece  was  resolved  in  full  conclave 
to  be  so  vigorously  attended  to,  that 
•he  must  pursue  her  studies  for  many 
years  at  school.  The  gallant  captain 
and  Miss  Jane  were  to  inhabit  the 
house,  as  he  was  only  in  bachelor's 
lodgings  in  the  village,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  both  gentlemen  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  constant  guard  on  the 
premises,  in  case  of  the  threatened  re- 
turn of  the  graceful  individual  whom 
they  niost  ignorantly  called  a  cheat 
and  a  swindler.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  be  should  be  at  once  re- 
fused admittance,  and  if  he  persisted 
in  forcing  his  way,  that  he  should  be 
banded  over  to  the  constable  for  in- 
sertion in  the  stocks.  Filled  with 
these  satisfactory  resolutions,  and  all 
the  ardours  of  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love,  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  walked 
hour  after  hour  in  the  garden,  or  made 
a  sentimental  pilgrimage  to  the  par- 
son's orchard,  which  bad  been  the 
scene  of  the  eclaircissement,  and,  in 
short,  enjoyed  themselves  as  much  as 
the  agitating  delay  of  the  license  and 
other  matrimonial  forms  would  allow 
them.  They  were  returning  in  high 
spirits  from  the  parson's  orchard — 
Miss  Jane  leaning  affectionately  down 
(for  she  was  a  few  inches  taller)  on 
the  captain's  arm,  and  listening  to  an 
epitaph  which  he  had  prepared  for 
insertion  in  next  month's  obituary ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  and  DrGargle  engaged 
iti  some  equally  interesting  conversa- 
tion ;  they  had  just  crossed  by  the 
little  garden  path,  and  were  going  in 


front  of  the  French  windows  on  the 
ground-floor,  when  a  well-known  voice 
saluted  their  ears. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  ladies,  you  take  it 
rather  cool,  gallivanting  with  your 
men  just  in  front  of  the  house,  I  won- 
der you  ain't  ashamed  of  it,  at  your 
time  of  life." 

A  scream  from  each  of  the  ladies, 
so  united  as  to  have  only  the  sound 
of  one,  proved  the  effect  of  tlie  gene- 
raKs  eloquence.  They  looked  to  the 
window ;  and  there,  standiug  in  a  free- 
and-easy  attitude,  the  breast  of  his 
coat  thrown  wide  open,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  full  expanse  of  his  yellow 
waistcoat,  his  hat  set  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  his  whole  ap- 

Searauce  justifying  his  name  of  the 
iddy-swell,  stood  our  good-natured 
friend,  apparently  as  much  at  home  as 
if  he  had  never  lived  anywhere  else 
in  his  life. 

"  You  infernal  impostor,"  puffed 
out  the  rather  plethoric  captain,  "what 
right  have  you,  sir,  to  go  into  that 
house?" 

"  Oho !  you're  the  same  old  boy  that 
called  the  respectable  angels  at  your 
side,  old  cats.  *Pon  my  honour,  I've 
a  f^reat  mind  to  write  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  about  it.  He'll  be  disgust- 
ed with  your  behaviour." 

*'  We  shall  flnd  means,  sir,  to  pu* 
nish  you  for  this  intrusion,"  pursued 
the  captain. 

*'  Don't  mention  it  to  the  duke,  if 
you  happen  to  be  writing  to  him. 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  don't  you  see  a 
notice  in  the  garden,  that  trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted?  Blowed  if  1  stand 
a  set  of  fellers  coming  here  philan- 
dering with  a  set  of  old  maids, 
kissing  and  hugging  in  that  disgust- 
ing manner.  I'll  write  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  Vice,  I 
will." 

Another  scream,  and  their  two  faces 
hid,  as  if  suffubcd  with  blushes,  prov- 
ed the  effect  of  these  false  accusations 
on  the  delicate- minded  ladies. 

"  1  advise  you,  sir,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, dii»regarding  the  attack,  "  to  re- 
tire peaceably  from  that  house,  or  the 
constablie  bhali  be  sent  for." 

"  Send  for  him  by  all  means,  I'll 
give  you  in  charge  as  a  couple  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds — but  good-bye. 
I  can't  stand  here  all  day,  having  my 
modesty  shocked  by  your  indecent  be- 
haviour." 
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dow«  leaving  the  party  in  blank  amaze- 
ment at  his  audacity. 

The  captain  and  the  doctor,  equally 
irate,  proceeded  to  the  stable,  and 
anned  themseWcs  with  hay-forks  and 
other  agricultural  weapons,  and  with 
the  additional  aid  of  old  Simon,  who 
offered  himself,  nothing  loth,  as  a 
Tolunteer  in  executing  yengeance  on 
the  offender,  they  tried  to  open  the 
front  door,  but  in  vain.  They  tried 
the  windows,  but  they  were  all  care- 
fully fastened,  and  finding  all  other 
entrances  barred,  they  returned  to  the 
front  knocker  and  made  a  prodigious 
noise,  in  hopes  of  being  admitted  by 
the  servants.  In  the  midst  of  their 
noisy  attack,  the  kiddy-swell  opened 
the  upper  window,  and  putting  his 
head  out,  affected  great  surprise. 

"  What !  Are  you  not  gone  yet?— 
And  you,  dearest  Miss  Jane,  have  you 
quite  fcM*saken  your  general?  Cruel 
girl !  And  you.  Miss  Elizabeth,  have 
you  no  regard  for  a  governor's  son  ?— 
false  perfidious  creatures !  Til  expose 
you  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  all 
your  friends — see  if  I  don't." 

**  Will  you  let  us  in,  sir — yes  or 
no?" 

"  No — I  won't  let  you  in,  sir.  Who 
the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?  You  call  your- 
self a  captajn ;  but  perhaps  you're  a 
housebreaker,  sir;  and  that  other 
highwayman  calls  himself  an  apothe- 
cary. How  do  I  know  what  he  b, 
air  ?  He's  uglv  enough  for  any  thing. 
'Pon  my  soul  it's  very  hard  that  a 
gentleman  can't  rest  in  his  own  house 
without  all  this  disturbance — after  a 
journey,  too ;  but  I'll  prosecute  you 
for  an  attempt  to  enter  a  dwelling- 
house,  and,  if  I  can  possibly  make  in-* 
terest  with  the  Chancellor — to  hang 
jou  ;  depend  upon  it,  I  will." 

*'  You  are  a  brazen-faced  rascal, 
sir,  and  Til  send  for  the  civil  power, 
and  break  into  the  house  at  once." 

"  What!  and  alarm  my  wife,  sir? 
poor  little  thing,  and  she  just  newly 
come  from  school!  for  shame,  cap. 
tain ;  Lord  Melbourne  will  be  ashamed 
of  you." 

*'  His  wife  I  has  he  brought  a  wo- 
man with  him  ?  "  enquired  Miss  Jane 
in  a  whisper,  which,  however,  reached 
Ihe  ears  of  the  kiddy-swell. 

•»  Haven't  I  ?  that's  all ;  a  pretty 
little  dear,  with  crop  hair  and  long 
trousers ;  short  blue  frock  and  high 


pinafore ;  oh,  she's  such  an  infant — 
ain't  you,  Sarah  ?  Come  and  show 
yourself,  and  ask  yoor  old  aunties' 
blessing;  and  tell  'em  all  about  our 
journey  to  Gretna  Green  ;  and  thank 
them  for  taking  care  of  your  houso  so 
long,  and  the  good  education  they've 
given  you." 

Saying  this,  the  kiddy-swell  brought 
forward  to  the  window  a  stout  young 
lady,  in  a  blue  frock  and  a  very  red 
face — but  whether  from  the  fatigues 
of  her  journey,  or  the  trying  situation 
she  was  in,  I  cannot  say — and  pre- 
sented her  to  the  astonished  group 
below.  The  shield  that  turned  people 
into  stone  could  not  have  had  a  more 
instantaneous  effect — the  pitch-forks 
dropt  from  the  belligerent  hands  of 
the  petrified  pair  of  wooers,  and  Si- 
mon limped  off  into  the  stable  without 
beat  of  drum.  All  were  silent.  At* 
last  the  kiddy- swell,  with  his  accus- 
tomed eloquence,  renewed  the  con« 
▼ersation. 

"  How  unnatural  in  you  not  to 
welcome  us  more  kindly  when  we 
come  home !  'Pon  my  soul,  I  feel  as 
if  1  was  an  orphan.  And  you  too — 
don't  you,  Sarah  ?  Such  coldness  to 
near  relations !  no  party  in  the  State 
will  believe  it.  Sir  Robert  will  won- 
der ;  Lord  John  be  horror-struck ; 
and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  O'Con. 
nell  scratched  you  out  of  his  will ;  but 
I  think  1  hear  wheels  on  the  road  ; 
and  if  so,  I'll  trouble  you  to  be  a  little 
more  polite,  for  I  expect  my  gover- 
nor every  minute.*' 

The  anticipations  of  the  kiddy- 
swell  were  realized.  The  respected 
Mr  Hogginbuck,  senior,  came  into 
the  walk,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
party  below  by  his  dutiful  son,  who 
still  kept  his  station  at  the  up- stairs 
window.  By  the  extreme  urbanity 
of  that  gentleman,  who  had  been  in- 
formed  by  letter  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  his  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  an  arrangement  was  come 
to,  which  apparently  satisfied  all  par- 
ties, especially  the  kiddy-swell,  who 
saw  himself  at  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bition, in  possession  of  the  house 
which  had  so  long  excited  his  envy. 
And  with  the  denouement  I,  above  all 
others,  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased, 
as  to  that  1  am  indebted  for  the  high 
station  I  now  hold  as  member  and  his- 
toriographer of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
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Wb  hare  read  this  work  with  much 
interest  and  attention.     The  aathor 
has  not»  Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  accom- 
plished   the  rather  ambitious  enter- 
pri2e  which  his  title-page  annonnces 
to  OS  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fulfil. 
If  the  reader  open  this  volume  with  a 
fiew  to  find  in  it  an  entire  system, 
moulded  to  a  perfect  shape,  and  adapt- 
ed to  practical  utility — if  he  look  for 
any  striking  and  original  views,  any 
remarks  indicating  much  adquaintance 
with  men  and  manners,  with  the  po- 
licy of  states,  and  still  more  with  the 
history  of  legblation,  he  will,  we  thinlc, 
be  disappointed.     If  he  looks  for  the 
graces — we  mean,  of  course,  the  legi- 
timate graces  of  style  and  language— 
lor  the  concise  energy  of  Hobbes,  the 
rapid  eloquence  of  Boliogbrokc,  the 
profound  and  lucid  dissertations  of 
Hume,  he  will  discover  in  the  very 
first  pages  sufficient  reason  to  convince 
him  of  his  mistake.     But,  if  various 
erudition,  sometimes,  perhaps,  rather 
ostentatiously  displayed,  yet  for  the 
most  part  under  the  direction  of  good 
sense,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  a  very 
interesting  topic — if  the  proofs  whicn 
it  abundantly  contains  of  calm  judg- 
ment, much  refiection,  and  patient  in- 
dustry,  will  satisfy  his  expectation, 
then  we  can  recommend  this  volume, 
as  one  which  will  repay  the  labour  of 
his  perusal. 

Mr  Lewis  sets  out  in  his  preface 
with  telling  us  that— 

'*  The  subjects  comprised  within  the 
science  of  politics  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
tribated  under  the  three  following  main 
division* :— > 

'*  1 .  The  nature  and  form  of  a  sovereign 
government,  and  its  relations  with  the  per- 
sons directly  suhject  to  it. 

*•  2.  The  relations  between  the  sovereign 
governments  of  independelit  commnnities; 
vis.  inumational  law  or  morality. 

**  3.  The  nature  of  a  dominant  and  a 
dependent  community  ;  or,  in  other  words,' 
the  relation  of  supremacy  and  dependence." 
We  cannot  help  thinking  this  divi- 
sion erroneous ;  first,  because  the  third 
part  of  the  division  must  substantially 
resolve  itself  into  the  first ;  secondly, 
beoauso  it  does  not  eshaust  the  sub- 
ject. Surely  the  relations  of  the  go- 
verned to  each  other  must  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  all  poUtioal  specu- 


lations. Take,  for  instance,  the  rela« 
tions  of  the  priesthood  and  nobles  to 
the  people  under  the  old  regime  in 
France — the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
one,  the  disadvantages  laboured  under 
by  the  other  ;  take  the  actual  relation 
of  the  Russian  nobleman  to  the  boor, 
who  is  born  on  his  estate,  toils  for  liis 
profit,  and  may  be  exiled  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  what  would  be  thought  of  any 
political  account  of  these  countries 
from  which  such  relations  were  exclud- 
ed ?  Yet,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  French  landlord  did  not, 
and  the  Russian  nobleman  does  not, 
possess  any  greater  share  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  meanest  hind  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  go- 
vernments ;  and,  therefore,  according 
to  the  division  of  Mr  Lewis,  the  rela- 
tions  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  any 
political  enquiry.  The  preface  con- 
cludes— 

'*  It  might  likewige  contribute  to  the 
same  end,  by  exhibiting  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  political  evils  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  condition  of  a  dependency. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  dependencies  were 
conscious  that  many  of  the  inconvenicncics 
of  their  lot  arc  not  imputable  to  the  ne- 
glect, or  ignorance,  or  selfishness,  of  their 
rulers,  but  are  the  necessary  consequencrs 
of  the  form  of  their  government,  they 
would  be  inclined  to  submit  patiently  to 
inevitable  ills,  which  a  vain  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  dominant  country 
cannot  fail  to  aggravate." 

The  proper  inference  appears  to  us 
exactly  the  reverse  ;  for,  if  dependent 
states  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
evils  of  which  they  complain  were  not 
owing  to  transitory  or  accidental 
causes — such  as  the  corruption  or  igno- 
rance of  a  governor,  who  might  bo 
changed— but  were  apart  of  their  very 
being,  and,  so  long  as  they  continued 
dependencies,  incurable,  self-pre- 
servation— the  strongest  of  all  mo- 
tives in  the  political  system — would 
impel  them  to  shake  off  a  dominion  so 
vicious  and  defective,  which,  be  the 
persons  to  whom  its  administration 
was  entrusted  ever  so  virtuous  and 
skilful,  must  be  in  itself  a  grievaiico, 
and,  by  a  never-changing  law  of  na- 
ture, the  cause  of  per^etu^^  ^^^^^xv^ 
and  iiic«\Q>]\sXJiA  ^viXt^v^% 
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Mr  Lewis,  in  his  pnsliminsry  ea- 
qtiiry,  ©nters  immediately  upon  a  tltB- 
CDSsioQ  Ai  to  the  natures  of  the  powers 
of  a  depeudeiit  government,  in  whi«h 
he  cf)nsjd«rH  the  eittent  and  character 
of  these  powers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  ibey  may  he  exercised.  He 
subdirldes — we  believe  the  arrang-e- 
netit  14  peculiar  to  him^lf — the  powers 
of  a  government  into  er  ecu  live,  legia- 
lative,  inqubitorial  \  and  arbitrary  ! 
and  end)  by  examining  the  manner  and 
desree  in  which  these  powers  may  be 
dekigrst^.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  a  dissertation  on  these  powers 
aa  ex«*rci)^ed  under  the  control  of  what 
Mr  Lewiit  thinks  proper  to  call  **  a 
dominant  community*"  This  chap' 
ter.  aa  any  other  worli  to  which  Mr 
Lewi<4  has  devoted  much  of  hia  time 
and  labour  roust  nccaisarily  do.  bears 
marks  of  cxteuf ive  research,  and  con- 
tiuna  some  appropriate  iliustrntions ; 
but  hcsre  we  niu^t  set  limits  to  our 
p«negyrtc«  VVe  look  upon  Mr  Lewis's 
divUion  of  the  power*  of  govemmeDt 
aa  essentially  defwtive,  and  aaresHog 
upon  puerile  and  merely  verbal  ca- 
vils ;  moreover*  the  confusion  of  the 
judicial  with  the  legtslauve  power  ia 
■o  fiagrant  an  absurdity,  and  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  simplejit  rudi* 
ments  of  political  science,  that  no- 
thing hut  a  most  dog^matlcal  spirit 
could  have  betrayed*  we  will  not  say 
Mr  Lewisj  hnt  the  most  ordinary 
acioli^r,  into  a  paradox  at  once  so  nu- 

ury  and  ridiculous. 

^  **  It  t«  an  error  (sayi  Mr  LewU)  to 
•Uppoi*  that  a  sovcr<«\^Ti  govvrnmeut  U 
lubji'ci  tn  any  other  ihiiu  mural  rtfS(ralut«» 
aad  titjit  it  doe*  not  poiiic'M  an  at^olute 
■Dd  (lr»|iottc  iiower.  All  dtt^rmpta  to  limit 
]|k^..!  I    ,\..,    'v^wer  of  o  Bo^'— "k-T'T  'royerti-* 

an<i  intml  checks  s,  nro 

fiHgAiory/* 

If  this  be  an  error,  it  is  on©  that 
may  boast  of  very  illustrious  prose- 
ljrt««»  Mr  Bent  ham,  a  writer  whom 
Mr  Lewis  has  evidently  studied  with 
ninch  care,  ^ayw,  in  his  FragmaU  on 
Ooeerifwrffl/,  p:igel22,  *»  Those  hounds 
the  supreme  power  ha*  nrrrtrkrd  out  to 
its  authority,  Ac.  &c.   H  tj  the 

di^pfi«ftton  loobedii'iic  iVom 

CXt  hrtfont!  (hrru  the  Au/^JrCt  U 

no  jrtfi  fo  vbrtj  the  ffoiHrnin^ 

body  ij  /{t%  iiwn  Atrtte  tfinn  tfud  of  any 
oM<r/*  The  historians  frum  whom 
we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  Achirm 
leagne  in  former  times,  and  of  the 


German  empire  and  Swtia  countries  i 
a  later  era*  have  fallen  into  it*     Naf 
De  VVit»  from  his  speech  to   Tempi 
before  the   signature  of  the    Trip]( 
League,  appears  to  have  t>een  infeeta 
by  it  in  a  marter  relating  to  his  ov 
functions,  and  the  fundamental  laws  i 
his  own  country.  After  this,  we  oanna 
be  surprised  that   M»  de  Torque viUo^^ 
and  even  Chancellor  Kent,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  American  constitutio 
both  containing  very  <  V-^r  and  elab 
rate  statements  of  ihe^e  **  nugatoi^ 
checks,*'   which    Mr   Kent  is  so  f 
misled  as  to  term  the  e^trner-stone 
the  con&ritutiou  on  which  Ih*  writ 
and  of  the  effi^c  which  they  suppo 
them,  erroneously  no  douht,  to    hav 
produced,  should   have  fallan  victin 
to  the  same  illiifiion,   from  which 
Lewiii,   greatly  to  his  own   Appareq 
satisfaction,  is  exempt.      We  t^u^pe 
however,  hotii  from  this  passage  and  th 
quotation  from  Hobbes  appt'oded  to  f 
that  Mr  Lewis  ha«  fallen  into  the  et 
ror  of  confounding  the  ah&olute  power 
which  mu^t  of  course  exist  somew  hero 
in  every  guvrmment,  but  which, 
free  govern  men  t^,i^  distributed  amon 
several  branches   of  the  commTioif| 
with  the  power  engropsed  by  a  singl( 
individual    lo    despotic    monarchie 
The  pas»{ige  which  Mr  Lewis  quot< 
in  support  of  a  theory  f   " 
former,  is  one  which  t- 
to  the  latter,  and   on   vvmcn    ljc 
has  reared  (a  fact  Mr  Lewia  i 
have  forgotten)  a  system   not   roor 
hostile  to  freedom  than  raoraliiy. 

Now,  the  doctrine  of  passivo  obo 
dience,  properly  understood,  amounfi 
to  no  more  than  this — that  laws 
acted  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  statfl 
are  binding  on  every  individual  it  con* 
tains*     But  this  doctrine,  which,  with 
the  latitude  incident  to  all  human  pro*_ 
positionsj  may  t>e  received  as  unrve 
sally  true,  was  artfully  exchAnged  fo( 
one  which  maintained  the  illegality  i 
resistance  lo  one  member  of  the  sti 
preme  power,  e.  y,  the  king  in   a  li* 
mited   monarchy,  whatever  mi^^ht  be 
the  usurpations  of  that  member  upo  ~ 
rights  held  by  the  same  tenure, 
gnaranteed  by  the  same  rettricniaa 
as  its  own,     Mr  Lewis  proceeds— 

"  It  is  llk«?wisc  abiurd  lo  drny  to  a  lO* 
vcreign  govcrnm*nl  the  powrr,  or^  as  it 
ia  cotnnionly  ctttlrd,  th«  » iaht  of  dolq 
ecriaio  aeu*  sooll  u«  inflletlna  (!«tiilh 
bodily  |tain,  offsktn^  ^)rop<?rty,  &c, 
tb«  right  of  a  ftovervigii  govemnifint  to  i 


Aa^ 


L^wu  oil  M#  G'ivermnefU  of  Dtpmdtnciei,  '-t  I  ^ 


■et  U  il«nled|  tiotHnt  mm*  la  cnitAOl 

|tj-t    iV,,  ^1,  •oruiiU'ONitJKlii  not,  lO  ih« 

Kciw  he  mast  for|;ive  «*  If  we  re- 
lul  i^iTTTi,  that  no  dottritif  batbcen  r#- 
•Ajih  more  ^vnd  in- 

,  KS  dotru*  1  hiitnwn 

k*ty,  and  as  trndiui^  tu  iho  tnosi 
oltiTig^  con»cqtH'Dcef,hy  ihcgrenlcst 
rilerj*  in  fiucieut  and  tntnltru  UmcB, 
lian  lhi»  which   he  pnipoundu  aa  mi 
jnam  not  rt  qumnjgf  any  pr«*of  orc^eo 
xpiaitation.     On  roust  [ioIUicaI quei* 
■  nii,  aiJihuritks  must  he  weighed  be. 
Jbre  the  enquirer  c»ti   arritts  at  any 
fe  candnsion.       He  will   find  on« 
Dftioiun  supported  hy  Pkfo,  another 
laid  down  by  GroTiua,  ii  third  main- 
taini?d  hy  nonie  nutljority  Irsa  <?nlitWd 
to   rr*<prct    jind  consukTaiion.     But> 
on   thi-i  point,   let   hhn    rhnose  what 
^mde  he  wUl»  except  Mr  H"bhej(,  and 
ho  will  be  conducted  t»i  the  same  eon- 
du>^it»tt — a  con«"i»tHifH>  directly  the  re- 
verse of  thJit  v;  [.ew»«»  misled 
by  a  gre*it  hut  ^              '  :*l  writer,  on 
whom  the  mnintennnee  of  this  rery 
doctrine  ha-s  Hied  a^lur,  which  htsex* 
traordinary   meriti  in    other  respects 
have  not  been  abi«  to  obliterate,  has 
•elt^cted  with  MiignUr  pcrvcifcrnefd  as 
'the  i^ruundifork  ofhis  argument*   We 
Ifubjittn  two  pafsiiget   in   whteh    the 
r^alest  masters  of  moral  and  political 
ice  in  ancient  and  modern  limes 
exhausted  their  nncqitaled  elo- 
[fienc«  in  the  reprobjition  of  this  per* 
licions  and  chimerical  speculation. 

But  if  we  CO  old  fluppo*e«  that  such  ara- 
fiction  was  made  not  virtaAlljff  but  actii- 
l*Jly,bythe  peopi**»fiolroj>re»en!*tively,biit 
pfi  collectively^  tlill  it  would  ht  null  and 
ftoid*  Thvy  bnte  no  right  \o  tunke  a  law 
giri'jiidieia!  to  The  wholt*  t^^mtn unity,  even 
IhouKh  (he  d«'linqu<''n((*i  in  making  such  an 
lict^  should  be  thvmselvps  tlir  chief sulTercrf 
by  il  I  bf'ciitiftt!  it  would  he  made  ag^itiat 
the  principle  of  a  lupifrior  laW|  iiyhieh 
it  is  not  tu  the  powrr  of  any  eonitniinity,  or 
of  the  whoU*  ntt?e  of  man,  toaster — I  mean 
the  wilt  of  Him  who  gave  us  our  naturef 
»nd^  iti  giving^,,  impr«'itM«%d  nu  invarluble  IaW 
upon  \\4  It  would  t»e  hnrd  to  putni  out  any 
enr or  innre  truly  mlnrfrBivr  ' '  •-''  ''  -  order 
and  b«Miu<}»  all  thf  p'^aee  m  %  of 

Immiin  tocH'ty,  ih«n  thr  |i<>  ,     ^i  any 

body  ii(  ttii*a  Imvr  a  nxht  t«i  mako  what 
Uw«  thf7  plca*e ;  or  dmi  laws  ran  dmtru 
any  auihotif)  from  thirr  iii»titiiiion  merely, 
and  lndF{«*rt drift  of  tht*  quahty  of  the  lub- 


im- 


con«liiutiot\<  cau  W  pleaded  la  fkvoar  nf 

iueh   ft  priii'!**>«i  Thry  niAv*    uulrvd,  lin- 

p<«i»ch  Itiw    r  tiill 

cm*    never  "4- 

pje," lir'K»i:.  J.'                                                  '*•• 

*♦  Jani  vero  Uhid  iii- 

till  AlHcsuts  ie|{*a  impom»n»  t^t»lai»*vnt? 
aut,  a*  omort  Ath«»m»'{i&«a  d»t*'Ctar*>»rur  ty* 
ranouds  lejjibu*,  nuro  iilclrco  Ua*  1<^*«?S| 
ju9ia«  bttbiivniuT  ?  Nihtlo,  credo,  magii 
ilK  quam  inl«»rT«x  noater  tiiiii,  ut  dkta. 
tor  qtirm  veltet  ciTtum,  i«dkta  f»ti*»ia, 
impujie  poR«i»t  occidrr**;  eii  i»nii«  uttum 
jijn  quo  drvjftcta  e»t  bom i  nuro  iiodetaa,  at 
^uod  leu  conitJtutt  uaa*  Ctcmo,  /?e  !<#- 
(/ibtfif.      Uh.  i*,  15. 

**  Nequ«  ftiSm  esse  mr»i  divlna  sin*  ftp* 
tiona  po{««t^  urc  ratio  diviiim  jsnti  banc 
vim  in  r«cti«  prAVtmiutf  Matielendi*  bar- 
be  r*  :  u*c»  quia  nuiqutni  rmt  attriptum, 
ut  eonlr*  nmtir*  bo»tium  cn|n»«  it*  ptmte 
uuui  BMtitvTftf   a  trr^  irr- 

«cii»di  julwrel^  Idcirn  »  H* 

lum  rem  |{ea>iaae  t«titi»')i,  ni  +  .j  '"' 

aique  impcrln,  |iu»abiijju*  I  n*c,  ^' 

«itijjrt*^i.l 

piient'im  >  , 

Trivipaini    ftlla©.    atluiil,' — Ciciaao,  JH 

Z^ffibvtf,   Lib.  iL  4. 

W«  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to 
iheae  passages,  some  of  the  most 
spletidid  IJnea  which  the  Qf^k  drama 
has  brquealhed  to  us. 

ait  ydp  ti  trtit  Vl  »*jx^*»  ^'^^    */'  ''^* 

Mr  Lewis  proceeds — 

♦'  A  jiiroilar  r  '  —  •  -  -i^  to  pre- 
vail r^nptpciing  '  t.wi»*»ii  an 

ftbaoluta  and  a  1  i: ,..    It  afrma 

to  be  «OTTietJmf*«  i)uiu>:ht  that  ihn  rlistioe- 
llon  b*'tween  an  abaulute  and  a  limited 
mopDrchy  consiatt  in  thta  i  that  an  «b80* 
I  Ilia  monarch  gnvenu  arbitrarily,  whi?reaa 
A  limited  monarch  governs  aecarditig  io 
lawa.  It  ia  Ime,  thai  an  ahiolute  mo* 
narch  (or  a  inonarcb  properly  ♦«  cyiHr*d) 
m«y»  iiud  itidftcd  often  dofa»  (jovvrn  «rhi- 
trarily ;  and  it  ia  trtie^  that  in  a  thtitud 
moimrcby.  (or  a  Tepohltc  of  whmb  a  king 
ia  brad|)  thi*  king  having  only  a  *hutv  of 
{hi6  vovereiitn  powpr,  eaunot  tn  iteo^nl 
alirr  or  drpart  from  the  l«we  without  the 
confcSDt  of  the  remaitider  ^iflhe  •owringn 
body.     But   an   abtolute  or  pfopcr  mo* 
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narcby  might  be  governed  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  as  much  as  a  so-called  li. 
mited  monarchy." 

Nowy  for  ordinary  purposes,  such 
a  description  would  be  quite  sufficient 
—it  is  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible. The  difference  between  an 
absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy,  as 
any  farmer  from  the  plough  would 
tell  Mr  Lewis,  is,  that  in  the  one  the 
sorereign  is  restrained  by  law,  and  in 
the  other  he  is  not.  The  great  incon-* 
yenience  of  an  absolute  government 
is,  that  it  does  depend  on  the  admi- 
nistration, which  may,  and  as  human 
nature  is  constituted,  must  vary.  The 
great  benefit  of  a  free  government  is, 
that,  by  Its  own  constitution,  it  causes 
bad  men  (of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.,  presents,  in 
his  succeiisful  attempts  to  carry  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  a  very  strong 
example)  to  find  their  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare.  To  say 
that  an  absolute  government  niay  be 
governed  according  to  law,  is  to  tell 
us  that  any  thing  not  physically  im* 
possible  may  take  place.  What  light 
such  a  statement  flings  upon  any  po- 
litical question  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
dbcover. 

We  now  come  to  the  enquiry 
concerning  judicial  and  legislative 
powers,  as  Mr  Lewis,  with  a  can- 
dour second  only  to  that  of  MtU- 
bourne — whom  Pope  pronounced  the 
fairest  of  critics,  because  he  annexed 
his  own  version  of  The  Georgia  to  bis 
criticism  on  Drydcn's  translation  of 
the  same  work — has  transcribed  not 
only  a  contrary  opinion  to  his  own 
from  Mr  Locke,  but  Paley*s  empha- 
tical  declaration,  that  the  separation 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
'ons  is  the  first  maxim  of  a  free  state. 
i  not  quote  any  of  that  great 
euments  in  support  of  a 
doctrine  whTst^uo  one,  we  believe, 
but  Mr  Lewis  has  been  hardy  enough 
to  question.  We  will,  however,  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  some  excellent 
writers  on  the  same  subject — 

"  Though  It  is  only,*'  says  Robertson  in 
his  History  of  America,  "  in  the  most 
despotic  governments  that  the  sovereign 
exercises  in  person  the  formidable  prero- 
^tive  of  adminittering  justice  to  the  sub- 
jeets,  and,  in  absolving  or  condemning, 
eontults  no  law  but  what  is  deposited  in 
his  own  breast ;  though  in  all  the  monar- 
eJUlgf  of  Europe,  Jadielal  sothority  is 
commuted  to  majfUtrBtee,  whose  decisions 


are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  esta- 
blished forms ;  the  Spanish  viceroys  hare 
often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves  into 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  with  an  ambition 
which  their  distance  from  the  control  of  a 
superior  rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a 
power  which  their  nmster  does  not  ven- 
ture to  assume.  In  order  to  check  an 
usurpation  which  the  Spanish  colonies, 
by  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the  viceroys 
have  been  prohibited,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion, 
or  giving  a  voice  with  respect  to  any  point 
litigated  before  them." 

Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  ad- 
mirable chapter  "  Du  Jugement  Poh» 
Hqueaux Elate  Unis,  Vol.  i.  c.  7.,"  after 
stating  the  reasons  why  a  legislative 
body  may,  as  in  England  and  France, 
be  invested,  on  special  occasions,  with 
the  temporary  exercbe  of  judicial 
power,  and  pointing  out  the  strict 
conditions  by  which  this  anomaly 
must  be  restrained,  to  prevent  the 
tremendous  abuses  to  which  it  must 
otherwise  lead,  adds  this  pregnant 
commentary  on  the  general  character 
of  such  a  proceeding. 

''  On  ne  saurait  nier  que  le  jugement 
politique  tel  que  Tentend  en  Europe 
ne  viole  le  principe  conservateur  de  la 
division  des  pouvoirs,  et  qu'il  ne  menace 
sans  ctsse  la  liberty  et  la  vie  des  hommes.*' 

The  senate  in  America  can  only  de- 
prive an  impeached  person  of  political 
sution  and  authority.  Any  other 
punishment  must  be  inflicted  on  him 
as  on  an  ordinary  criminal,  after  a 
trial  by  jury.  The  observations  of 
M.  De  Tocqueville  on  this  rule, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  a  specious 
show  of  moderation,  are  striking  and 
profound. 

**  En  empdchant  les  tribunaux  poli- 
tiques  de  prononcer  des  peine*  judiciaires, 
les  Americains  me  sembleat,  done,  avoir 
pr6venu  les  eons^quencts  les  plus  possibles 
de  la  tyrannie  legislative,  plutot  que  la  ty« 
rannie  elle-meme ;  et  je  ne  saia  si,  a  tout 
prendre,  le  jugement  politique  tel  qu*on 
l*entend  aux  Etats  Unis  n*est  point  rarme  la 
plus  formidable  qu*  on  oit  jamais  remiso  aux 
mains  la  majorite.  Lorsque  les  Republiqucs 
Americaines  commenceront.  i  d^g^n^rer, 
je  crois  qu*on  ponrra  ais^ment  le  recon- 
naitre.  11  suflSra  de  voir  si  le  nombre  des 
jugements  politiques  augmente," 

M.  Deslu\  de  Ttsa^,  \.Va  vitliot  of 


I  a  mohi  lu  ind  celebrated  com- 

[  mcfitJir^'  '  '      >      '  MjuirUr thus  dcclarcts 
[tils  opiai^^  ou  ihc  ftjuuc  sulycct* 

**  *A  r«g^d  de  U  fvrmt  dci  jugeroeni^ 
I  il  me  piuaii  qw,  <)fto»  tout  gov«ro«fii«nt» 

Inl^fvu  del  partlculiertt  bt  imr  taU 
nrfne,  m  {>Ar  icft  miiiiilrvt,  til  p«r  drt 
eoRimiailoat  ii^i>^ciB,W«;  malft  toujourt  par 
dci  JugM  cukt^lU  d^aviiQG^  a  cet  c0c-t, 
<H  qii*ll  «vt  d«tiirjible  i{tie  c«t  juK«*  tou- 
jour* raivaot  lo  uxto  pr4cU  d4»  U  loi." 
— Liuri  ^, 

Atid  after  ftdding  that  crlmtnal  laws 
should  be  u  clear*  and  receive  as  li- 
teral ail  iDtcrprGtation  as  posaibloj  he 
aaysp  ^'  Ce»  deux  points  ne  pcuuentpat 

We  will  only  subjoin  tbo  lesttmooj 
of  Bliiekstonej  importJLDl  &«  that  of  an 
English  lawycft  to  IbeAe  general  au- 
thorities. Book  i,  chap.  7*  "In  <lu« 
distinct  and  ^parate  existence  of  the 

I  Judiciul  power  in  a  peculiar  body  of 
meut  noiniaatcd  indeed^  but  not  re- 
moveable  at  pleasure  by  the  crown« 
catisiats  one  main  prc£ervativo  of  the 
public  lihcrty^  Tvhich  cannot  subsist 
long  in  any  state,  unless  th«  admiuis- 
tration  of  common  justice  be  in  some 
dei^ree  separated  both  from  tlie  legis- 
lative, and  also  from  the  executive 
power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  leg  is- 
Istlive,  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  haocw 
of  arbitrary  judges,  iihose  dcci&ions 
vouid  be  thcu  regulated  only  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  not  by  any  funda* 
mental  principles  of  law ;  which, 
Ihougli  legislators  may  depart  from, 
yet  judges  are  bound  to  observe/' 

Tne  position  for  which  Mr  Lewis 
IDusC  contend,  if  ho  mean  to  deny  the 
expediency  of  keeping  separate  the  le- 
gislaiive  and  judicial  powers,  is  rather 
a  critical  one.  Ho  must  affirm  that  the 
integrity  of  the  judicial  character  is 
most  likely  to  be  maintained,  when  the 

I  judge  ii  aware  of  the  individual  upon 
whom  his  decision  will  operate,  and 
feels  a  deep  interest  in  bis  fate — whea 
be  has  private  designs  to  servo  and 

npuipo£es  to  gratify ^ — when  his 
yilioDa  are  suggested  by  ih©  con* 
sideration  of  particular  etTects  and 
tendencics^-whcn  he  has  the  power 
of  setting  precedents  at  deBance,  and 
may  dispense  with  repeated  violations 
of  the  mo^t  acknowledged  principles 
of  justice — above  al),  when  he  is  to- 
tally fi«t  free^  la  hie  person  and  cha* 
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enormities  in  \t\e  { 
which  ho  may  concur, 
locleou,  in  the  }Va»p»  ol 
tnay  have  suggested  to  our  author  th# 
idea  of  a  perfect  judge.  It  is  to  SOQIO 
such  fortunate  combination  of  judicial 
qualities  in  the  tribunals  hy  whicb 
their  causes  were  investigated — that 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius  in  ancient* 
and  the  impeachment  of  Marlborough, 
Somers,  and  Oodolphtn,  in  modern 
times  must  be  attributed.  That  Mc 
Lewis  should  have  fallen  into  tbU 
error  is  the  more  remaTkahle,  as  ihe 
later  history  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
and  the  pafsag^es  he  has  himself  quoted 
from  the  Vcrrine  Oral  tans,  oli'er  the 
strongest  possible  illustration  of  Its 
magnitude.  The  union  of  the  Judi* 
cial  with  the  other  powers  of  the 
senate,  brought  that  mighty  empiro 
more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  rtiin* 
No  senator,  however  manifest  and 
enormous  his  crimes  in  the  j^drntniso 
t ration  of  a  province,  was  in  dangee 
of  condemnation,  where  a  body  coi 
sisring  of  senators,  sharers  in  the  samv' 
function^,  full  of  sympathy  for  crimes 
which  many  among  them  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  imitate,  were  to 
pronounce  upon  his  guilt  or  lano 
cence.  Instead  of  censors,  the  cri 
minal  found  accomplices.  The  ac- 
quittal of  one  ensured  impunity  to  alL 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Gracchus,  by  a  law  to  which  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes,  transferred  the 
judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the 
knights  ;  this  law  was  repealed  by 
Syllft,  and  the  effect  of  ii*>  repeal  wan 
visible  in  ruined  provincc5|  plundered 
cities,  and  the  desolation  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth* 

This  leads  us  to  a  dissertation  OQ 
the  word  <*  arbitrary,*'  in  which  Mr 
Lewis  endeavours  to  i>how,  that  tho 
word  **  arbitrary,"  as  it  is  employed  by 
our  best  writers,  is  used  in  an  impro* 
per  signification ,  that  no  positive  law 
can  Jitford  any  security  against  arbi- 
trary power;  and  that  as  **  arbitrium" 
implies  no  more  than  judgment,  and' 
*'   actio    arbitrarta''  of    the    Romaaj 
Jaw  was  an  action  depending  on  the 
"  arhitrium"  of  the  judge,  we  areiiol| 
justified  in  awtguing  to  it  the  sense 
which  the  gieatcst  masiers  of  our  lao» 
gnage  have  universally  stamped  upon 
it.      This    appL'ata    to    us   mere  idle  I 
pedantry.      The   ith:Lge  of  the   be*t 
writers  in  a  language  forms  a  tfibujial 
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as  to  the  meaoitig  of  it*  words  frotn 
which  there  b  «o  appeal.  Nor  caa 
ftny  falUt-'y  bo  more  irtt<?andobviou», 
than  that  which  Jirises  fro m  confound- 
ing the  actual  meaning  of  a  word  with 
its  etyiDolog-ical  MgniUcaUon.  Take, 
for  iiistaiH'«\  the  word  **  heresy  ;*' — - 
what  would  Mr  Lewis  say  to  any  ooc 
who  should  arguct  that,  as  heresy  only 
meant  choicet  the  term  heresy  wda 
often  used  improperly  by  ecflesiasti- 
cal  writers  to  denote  those  who  held 
erroneous  opinions  on  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  that  all  attempts  to  prevdil 
against  the  growth  of  heresy  io  any 
religious  society  must  therefore  bo  in 
Tain  ?  Would  not  the  coiniDon  »cnse 
of  any  gn»wu  creature  be  bhockfd  at 
such  an  assertion^  and  would  not  the 
study  of  a  lung  dtiitribe  on  the  sub- 
ject be  too  much  for  human  piitience 
to  endure?  Would  not  the  attempt 
to  build  a  concluaion  of  praeticJ  ira- 
portanee,  cooiinj^  home  to  the  "  bu^i- 
sess  and  bo&oms  of  men»"  on  such 
contemptible  quibblini^y  be  preposte- 
rotis  ?  The  meiiainfi^  of  the  word  **  nr- 
bitrary*'  in  English,  to  which  that  of 
the  word  **  arbitral  re**  in  French  almost 
entirely  corresponds,  is  as  well  flxedand 
ascertained  as  that  of  any  word  in  our 
lamrnage.  Sometimes  it  is  u^cd  in  a 
stricter  sense,  denoting  that  which  U 
the  mere  effeet  of  positive  Institution, 
and  which  varies  in  different  states, 
without  the  transgression  of  any  na- 
tural law— such  are  the  laws  which 
fijc  the  number  of  years  after  the  lap-^e 
of  which  prescriptiou  shall  be  com- 
plete»  or  the  individual  attain  majo- 
rity :  in  thia  particular  meaning,  tbe 
Word  is  ofien  employed  by  writers  on 
Jttrisprudeoee.  But  the  far  more  fre- 
Queot  use  of  the  word  is  that  which 
Mr  Lewis  imagines  that  it  is  in  his 
power — supersetiing  the  au'horty  of 
Burke*  Hwiftf  Hume,  and  P<iley,  of 
our  greatest  writers  and  most  pro- 
found philosophers — to  proscribe; 
that  in  which,  as  heresy  denotes  not  a 
choice  but  a  wrong  choice,  it  denotea 
not  an  exercise  only,  but  a  harsb, 
oapriciousi  unjust,  and  despotic  ea- 
trciso  of  authority,  ■•  None  of  us,'* 
•ays  Mr  Burke,  '*  would  not  risk  his 
life,  rather  than  faT]  under  a  govem- 
Oieot  purely  arbitrary."  Admitting, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  argumeat, 
(it  is,  in  truth,  the  only  purpose  for 
which  such  a  conceisioo  could  he 
made,)  the  verbal  subtlety  which  Mr 
Lewis  propounds  as  an  important  dis« 
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CO  very  to  be  correct,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  the  advantage  which  ho 
can  derive  from  it.  Does  Mr  Lewis, 
when  he  affirms  that  no  laws  ciiu  af- 
ford a  security  against  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  mean  to  iiis^irruate^ 
that  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  balanced 
government  is  the  same  with  that  of 
a  Turkish  sultan?  If  he  does,  audi 
an  assertion  standi  opposed  to  every 
dictate  of  reason  and  to  all  the  feasuni 
of  experience  \ — if  he  does  not,  and  if 
he  admit  that  arbitrary  power,  in  a 
good  sense*  may,  by  me»tns  of  wije 
institutions,  be  substituted  fur  arbj- 
tr^ry  power  in  a  bad  sense,  and  that 
the  two  things  he  means  by  the  words 
•*  arbitrary  power,"  are  as  different  as 
light  and  darkness,  as  freedom  and 
servitude,  as  ihe  English  and  Persian 
government ;  for  what  purpose  is  this 
unmeaning  and  tedious  dinquisiuon 
introduced,  and  what  conceivable  end 
can  it  answer,  except  to  perplex  and 
confound  a  subject  in  itself  oeicbef 
ambiguous  nor  equivocal. 

Mr  Lewi 3  is,  we  think,  no  te«s  tra" 
fortunate  in  cla:$sing  the  conMictudi- 
nary  law  among  the  iustancea  of  sub- 
ordinate legislation.  Custom  is  not 
the  origin  but  the  test  of  law — it  is 
the  proof  that  a  pirticuUr  law  has 
cxinted,  but  not  the  cause  of  ita  Insti- 
tution;  to  say  oiherwiiie  would  be  to 
make  cmtom  the  origin  of  itself.  The 
manners  of  the  people  are  the  mirror 
from  which  the  piiociples  by  which 
they  have  been  govenied  are  reflected, 
ancl  on  which  the  hideous  shapes  of 
ancient  prejudice  and  snperstiiioo  lin« 
ger,  even  af\er  the  reality  has  passed 
away  :  the  origin  of  law,  like  that  of 
language,  is  lost  in  remote  autiquiry  ; 
but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  as 
langunge  preceded  grammar,  con^nc- 
tudinary  must  have  preceded  written 
Jaw,  Till  society  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  all  Uw  must  tie  entirely  tradi- 
tional. He  must  be  a  bold,  and  not  a 
very  wise  roan— certainly  ill  read  En 
English  history — who^hall  assert,  that 
ttie  greater  part  of  Magna  Charta,  tho 
petition  of  right  assented  to  by  Charles 
i.  in  the  t>eginning,  and  the  bill  of 
rights  delivered  by  the  Houses  of  PaT- 
hament  to  the  Pnnce  and  Princesses 
of  Orange  in  1688,  which  concludes 
in  these  words — •*  and  they  do  claim 
amount,  and  insist  upon  all  and  siugu* 
lar  the  premises,  as  their  undmibied 
right  and  liberties  ;"  and  the  juditiial 
decisions  contained  in  our  books  of 
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reports,  were  rooDumentB  and  evi- 
deDcea  of  subordinate  legislation,  as 
thej  are  undoubtedly  of  consuetudi- 
nvy  law.  To  this  list,  however,  might 
be  added  the  laws  which  control  the 
descent  of  lands  bj  inheritance,  the 
rales  uf  construction  applicable  to  wills 
and  acts  of  Parliaments,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  particulars  concerning  the 
anthorities^  privileges,  and  number  of 
courts,  and  other  incidents  to  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice, 
which  depend  solely  upon  immemorial 
usage  for  their  support  and  regulation. 
That  branch  of  law,  therefore,  so 
hr  from  being,  as  Mr  Lewis  asserts, 
subordinate  and  indirect,  is,  in  fact, 
paramount  and  primeval* — it  is  this 
copious  spring  of  legislation  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  described  with  such 
floagnificence : — "  For  there  are  in  na- 
ture certain  fountains  of  justice  whence 
all  civil  laws  are  derived,  but  as 
streams;  and  like  as  waters  do  take 
tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils 
through  which  they  run,  so  the  civil 
laws  vary  according  to  the  regions 
and  governments  where  they  are  plant- 
ed, though  they  proceed  from  the  same 
fountains.'* 

The  same  obserrations  may  apply 
to  the  Roman  law,  to  which  Mr  Lewis 
has  alluded.  Mr  Lewis  is  altogether 
mistaken  in  the  peculiar  and  fantasti- 
cal meaning  he  would  affix  to  "  sine 
lege,"  in  his  (quotation  fn>m  Ovid : — 
''Consuetudinisautem  jus,**  says  Cicero 
De  Inven.  2,  f  22,  «  esse  putatur  id 
quod  volunfaie  omnium  sine  lege  vetns- 
tas  comprobarit.**  Words  could  not 
be  found  more  totally  at  variance  with 
a  theory  which  describes  consuetudi- 
nary law  as  a  branch  of  subordinate 
legisUfion — in  the  same  spirit,  custom 
b  termed  by  the  civilians  "  vetustissi- 
ma  juris  observantia.**  Again,  Mr 
Lewis  does  not  seem  to  remember, 
that  the  edict  of  the  Prsetor  is  itself 
declaratory,  for  the  most  part,  of  cus- 
tomary or  unwritten  law.  One  ma- 
terial part,  indeed,  of  the  Prsetor's 
duty  was  to  instigate  the  rigour,  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  civil  law,  and 
often  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
engagements,  and  to  compel  the  dis- 
charge of  conscientious  duties.  Still 
Hugo  properly  observes,  that  the  Prse- 
tor  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  that  his  language  b  not 
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that  of  a  lej^islator,  but  of  a  judge ;  and 
Cicero  enumerates  the  Praetor's  edicts 
among  the  branches  of  the  unwritten 
law. 

In  the  next  division  of  his  work  Mr 
Lewis  enters  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  dependency  and 
of  a  subordinate  government.  After 
giving  a  definition  of  subordinate  go** 
vernment,  and  pointing  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  powers  that  it  is  judged  expedient 
for  it  to  possess,  he  alleges  different 
examples  of  dependent  governments, 
selecting  them,  in  the  first  part  of  thb 
chapter,  from  the  governments  of  an- 
tiquity, (and  this,  on  which  some  of 
the  best  German  authorities  are  ad- 
duced, is  decidedly  the  best  part  of 
his  work ;)  and,  in  the  second,  from 
those  governed  in  modern  times  by 
European  communities.  The  manner 
in  which  dependencies  may  be  acquir- 
ed, the  proper  method  of  governing 
them,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages resulting  to  the  metropolitan  and 
subordinate  government,  are  next  con- 
sidered ;  and  with  a  chapter  of  fifteen 
pages,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
dependency  may  cease  to  exist— a 
matter  which  really  might  have  been 
<tispoeed  of  in  fewer  words— the  work 
is  terminated.  Having  thus  laid  be- 
fore our  readers  an  outline  of  the  work, 
we  will  now  proceed,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  general  subject,  as  well  as  upon 
some  passages  in  it  that  appear  to 
require  particular  observation. 

We  do  not  think  Mr  Lewis  very 
fortunate  in  his  definitions ;  he  sets  out 
with  one  perplexed  and  obscure,  and 
he  afterwards  so  explains  it  as  to  in- 
volve a  contradiction. 

His  arguments  show  considerable 
research,  but  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  when  the  induction  is  incomplete, 
are  precarious  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
are  far  from  meaning  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  an  exact  regard  to 
the  rules  of  logic.  But  their  literal 
use  is  no  security  against  their  practi- 
cal violation ;  as  an  argument  may  be 
strictly  logical  without  bein^  set  out 
in  mood  and  figure — so  a  pedaniic  ad- 
herence to  technical  formality  is  quite 
consistent  with  conclusions  the  most 
fallacious  and  precipitate.     Now,  if 
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Mr  Lewis,  instead  of  tho  scholastic 
and  repulsive  form  in  which  he  afiVcU 
to  cloihe  the  most  obvious  truths,  had 
exhibited  more  care  in  the  ^.election  of 
his  premises,  and  more  reluctance  to 
wander  from  his  main  subject  into  the 
minute  details  of  verbal  criticism, 
would  the  exchange  have  rendered  bU 
work  less  agreeable  or  instructive? 

The  further  our  researches  are  car- 
ried back  into  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  more  evident  does  It  appear  that 
unity  of  worship  was  the  first  natural 
and  necessary  tie  by  which  drstinct 
members  of  the  same  national  family 
were  held  together.     Driven  by  the 
strugj^lo  of  domestic  factions,  or  the 
pressure  of  distress,  from  his  native 
land,  the  Dorian  or  Tyrian  colonist, 
in  the  symbols  of  his  faith,  the  rites  of 
his  religion,  the  worship  of  his  guar- 
dian deity,  preserved  the  recollection 
of  the  soil  he  had  quitted,  and  the  race 
from  whicti  he  asserted  his  descent. 
Thus  it  was  that  iLie  temple  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  and  of  the   Latin 
Jove,  became  the  centre  of  tho  Pliceni- 
.  elan  and  Latin  confederation ;  and  that 
I  amid  the  splendour  of  the  Olympic 
I  g^atuedt   the    inhabitants    of    Greece, 
\  while  honouring  one  common  Ziv;^ 
remembered,  amid  their  fiercest  con- 
tesis,    only  the    common   origin  by 
which  they  were  identified,  as  the  first, 
the  most  UUiitriaus,  and  most  civilized 
of  mankind.     These   are  sentiments 
which  operate  upon  man  in  tl^e  early 
period  of  society,  before  they  are  bro- 
ken down  by  refittf ment  and  corrupted 
by  civilization,  with  an  effect  that  is 
constant  and  irresistible ;  so,  too,  if 
we  carry  our  views  further  into  modern 
ttme$,  when  the  tempest  of  barbarous 
I  invasion  first  be^an  to  subside,  and 
1  the  elements  of  European  order  cmer- 
I  2cd  out  of  the  chaos  tn  nliich  they 
I  h;id  been  long  confounded ;  the  Fr.tnk, 
the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  as  Chrls- 
f  tians,  turned  their  faces  towards  one 
>  common  Falhtr,  whom  they  revered 
as  the  ri'presentative  and  giLirdum  of 
their  faith.     The  Uomun  dependencies 
before  the  Julian  law,  were  divided 
into  municfpia  cum  or  sine  suffr>»gio, 
confederated  cities,  colonfes.  provinces, 
and  prefectures;  of  iliese  the  munici- 
pia,  entrusted  with  ilio  execution  of 
I  their  oWn   laws,   were   the  most  fa- 
yuiired  community;  the  two  last  were 
stripped  of  every  shadow   of  public 
force  or  constitutional  privilege*    The 
confederated  ciUta  also  enjoyed  their 


distinct  and  peculiar  privileges  |  atld  1 
Polybius  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  any  ' 
Roman,  by  withdrawing  from  amaog  ' 
them,  mirht  find  a  shelter  from  d^ 
meslic  persecution.  It  was  the  dex- 
terous policy  of  the  Romans,  by  mak- 
ing the  condition  of  their  sul^ccts  dif- 
ferent, to  deprive  them  of  any  common 
principle  on  which  they  could  unite. 
Colonies  in  the  ancient  world  were  of 
two  kinds  ;  either  they  were  migra- 
tions in  consequence  of  internal  disor- 
ders, or  to  relieve  astatefrom  its  super- 
fluous populiitjon,  or  they  were  military 
detachments  stationed  as  garrii^nns  io 
a  conquered  province-  The  Greek 
colonies  belonged  to  the  former  ;  the 
Roman,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Litter 
class. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  system  of 
commercial  monopoly  whicl)  disfigured 
tile  English  government  of  its  North 
American  dependencies,  the  analogy 
between  them  and  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies, striking  as  it  now  is,  would  ap* 
pear  still  more  remarkablet  In  both 
instances  ihe  same  causes  Jed  to  the 
same  results.  For  a  consideralde  pe- 
riod they  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  separate  communities^ 
scarcely  connected  together  by  any 
common  interest,  and  little  concerned 
in  each  others  affairs  and  operations. 
Created  by  chance,  and  long  left  to 
chance,  it  U  to  individual  industry  and 
enterprise,  to  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  oftiure  and  society,  tliat 
the  rapid  nnd  brilliant  prosperity  of 
both  must  be  attrttniied.  In  both  casea 
the  settlers  brought  with  them  the  arts 
and  energies  of  civiliiatiou,  which 
soon  begun  to  strike  their  roots  wide 
and  deep  into  the  virgin  soil  which 
they  were  destined  to  embellish.  The 
height  and  verdure  of  the  plant  bore 
witness  tn  the  generosity  of  the  stock 
from  which  it  sprang ;  between  the 
parent  state  and  Its  offVpring  there  long 
existed  ties  of  rfciprocal  tenderne*a 
and  fondly  cherislied  veneration,— i^ a 
common  descent,  common  institutions, 
kindred  blood,  simUar  manners,  the 
endeavour  to  combine  the  future  and 
the  present  with  the  past — adispositiou 
as  much  the  cbfiracteristic  of  civillced 
man  as  a  regard  for  the  present  minute 
only  is  of  the  savage^these  were  sen- 
timents  and  obligations  which  nothing 
but  positive  oppression,  '>''*^-^»  ^d  al- 
nio&t  unnatural  violence,  :   ve. 

Thus  it  wosthat  the  puru..:.,  t  to 

turn  a  savage  wilderness  iulo  a  mighty 
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th  hini  across  the     rou8.  It j<lu1j|j^cnt^  capaUc  of  the  keenest 
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DUiids  which  he  ttad  first 
rhich  he  wua  iii*ver  to  hear 
the  Itpx  moat  ik*Ar  to  hirn, 
iht?  surface   of  au other 
^  with  ihii  **  familiar  onmes'' 
bound  up  Willi  ilie  rccol- 
bi»  youth.     Thus,  too*  has 
I  eirpUftite  beauty,  described 
|of  the  wirll-known  aUeauit 
wid  gates  of  Troyi  as  pre- 
mie colooy  foutidcd  by  her 
RbitatiU : — 

ido»  el  panrnin  Trojam,  sirouUifttiti© 
^,  tl  arentcm  Xtintbl  cognombe 

Kitcqnc  ompkctor  limina  For- 
you  do  wrong  in  Inking 
your  fathers*"  is  the  sin- 
expostulation  recorded  l*y  Ilero- 
as  addrcHSi^d  to  the  (ireek  colo- 
Hrlio  were  enrolled  aruong  the 
m  army.      "  Undouhttdly,*'  say 

EixoTS,     **  nothing   but   the 
ri^rant   wrong  and   injury 
induced  us  to  take  up  arma 
parent  city,"     Let  these 
isions  he  compared  with  tho  un- 
iious  con5dencc   in   tlie  mother 
HUofcd  in  tlie  famous  speed » 
Burke^  and  the  true  principles 
I  bind  the  parent   state  and  its 
p8  will  require  no  further  exem. 
Uton*      Durint;  the    palmy  state 
jieaian  prospcTity,   most  of  her 
nl  allies  were  reduced  to  a  con- 
Ultle  stiott  of  actual  servitude, 
bonly  had  preserved  a  nominal  and 
Houa  independence,     Thedcci- 
of  the  moit  important  causes  that 
among  these  dependencies  were 
red  for   Athenian  tribunalsj  and 
itigatJon  must  have  added   am- 
ibly  to  the  power  and  revenue  of 
porer  class  of  Athenian  citizens, 
iiaif   is  the  honour  you   derive 
the  plunder  of  Greece?"  is  the 
I  expression  of  the  young  man 
s    father,    the  judge,    or,    more 
lately  speaking,  the  juror,  in  Aris- 
mes.      Melancholy,  indeed^   was 
of    these    dependencies. — 
ond  every  other  raco^  geoe- 
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ith  moral  and  intelJec- 
t  ,    when   provokrtj   by 

<r     .^  ^  ■  .    or  ]lih\w\\   to    f'ijrv   by 

iheti  st- 

ance *  It  if 

madness  and  aiUKip^thi»j  theu  lolhcV 
there  w.iii  nu  degree  of  absurdity,  vio- 
lence, or  cruehVf  to  which  the  people 
of  Alliens  might  not  he  tranHporied, 
From  all  her  dt ,  '  'Ri 

was  extracted,  II  '^l* 

ing against  the  PirHCMMMV.tMoji.  ^vmch 
in  a  short  time  became  a  regular  Irl* 
bute ;  but  ber  narrow  policy  prevented 
her  from  incorporating  her  most  im- 
portant tritmtariea  wUh  hvrself,  and 
giving  I  hem  a  common  interest  m  her 
ufdsperity  and  renown.  How  different 
from  the  policy  of  the  Koman*  !  Tiib© 
after  tribe,  tiation  after  ruti*i>n,  were 
silently  assimilated  with  tiie  mighty 
ma^s,  till  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  lo 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  Italv  Itad  coal- 
caced  into  one  great  natiun,  itself  Un> 
centre  of  an  obedient  and  increasing* 
empire.  While  yet  struggling  for  ex- 
istence, as  she  bestowed  her  own  art« 
and  privileges  on  each  successive  race 
that  she  incorporated  with  herftcll*,  so 
did  she  embrace  whatever  was  valuable 
or  useful  in  the  civil  and  military  iafttt- 
tutions  of  the  vanrpiiahed. 

The  more  deter  mir»ed  had  been  the 
resistance  she  encountered*  the  morur 
important  was  the  ultimate  addition  to 
her  strength*     The  mystic  lore  uf  the- 
Etruscans,  the  unshaken  vahmr  of  the 
Samnites,  the  military  science  of  Pyr- 
rhus,    the    practical     philosophy    of 
Greece — whatever  could  exalt  or  dia» 
ciphue  our  nature,  contributed  to  em- 
bellish,   to  invigorate,  to   vivify   the 
people  that  conquered,  but  conquered 
only  to  civilize  mankind,  and  maJe  their 
victories  tn  war  the  means  of  **peacefuLj 
victories'* — victories  still  more  glorious. 
and  astonishing; — tior  was  this  gene- 
rous policy  without  its  reward.     From 
the  tribes  so  united  with  herself  in  one 
inseparable  interest^  from  municipally 
ties   that  the    supercilious     Athenian  I 
would  have  repelled  with  scorn  had  J 
they  advanced  any  claim  to  participatB^l 
in  his  rights,  arose  the  sages  and  chiefs*! 
destined  to  be  her  guides  and  guardiaoa 
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til  peace  and  In  war  ;  and  to  trmnsmitt 
as  long  as  genius  siuU  be  va1u«^d  among 
in«Ti,  her  name^  her  law*,  her  policy » 
her  language,  to  all  future  generations ; 
and  when  the  spirit  was  withdrawo 
that  long  h>»d  pfe.sided  oifc?r  her  go? em- 
meot — ^when  protection  was  no  longer 
the  price  of  allegiance — when  Roman 
cittieus*  soug-ht  refuge  among  barba- 
rians from  exactions  that  were  iDioier- 
able — when  the  qntihties  for  which 
tliey  once  were  famous  l\ad  long  ceased 
to  disiiuguish  her  corrupt  and  effemin- 
ate inhabitants — when  her  nobte  lan- 
guage was  broken  down  into  the  jargon 
of  iUiterate  sUves^and  the  very  name  of 
Romati  was  a  byword  and  a  reproach 
' — her  laws  still  shot  a  ray  of  light 
intu  the  gloom  by  which  they  were 
iorrounded,  and  as  they  had  held  the 
ancient  world  together,  formed  ih© 
basis  of  modem  civilization.  The 
policy  of  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand» 
resembled  that  of  Athene,  hut  it  was 
more  steady  and  consistent,  and  for 
that  rery  reason  more  oppressive  and 
tyrannical.  Accordingly,  on  every  turn 
of  fortune,  she  found  her  most  dan* 
^rous  enemies  at  home;  in  her  go- 
▼ernmentp  as  in  that  of  Genoa  and  Hol- 
land— we  fear  we  must  include  that  of 
England  during  the  fouDddiion  of  her 
ludUn  empire  —  rapacity,  violence, 
and  extortioni  were  carried  to  an  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  extent* 
That  the  government  of  a  commercial 
oountry  has  rarely  been  administered 
for  the  welfare  of  its  subject  pro- 
TiooeSi  is  a  truth  which  may  be  con* 
•idered  incontrovertible.  No  doubt, 
io  alt  ages,  and  under  all  governments, 
feiDote  dependencies  have  been  plun- 
dered,  and  their  rights  transgressed; 
still  a  Cicero  might  succeed  a  Verres 
—an  oppressive  pasha  may  be  foU 
lowed  by  one  milder  and  lees  rapa- 
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** Sod  qi^  eastcHliet  ipaos 

Cuitedn  ?** 

The  oppreasion  wtilch  forma  part  of 
B  public  policy  of  a  free  nation » 
irhbh  U  nursued  steadily  without 
scrtipK  and  without  remorse^  is,  and 
must  ever  be>  By^temutic  and  lodezi- 
ble*  In  the  words  of  Tacitus,  which 
compreu   the  whole  arguments^  and 


which  we  are  surprised  should  havo 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr  Lewia:^ 
"  Habent  '  subjeetos  tanqaam  soot^ 
viles  ut  alicnos." 

It  would  indeed  be  an  Instructive 
and  delightful  ta^k  to  pursue  this  en- 
quiry, to  examine  the  different  aystenv 
of  policy  adopted  by  various  natioot 
towards  their  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies, from  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  colony,  to  the  pupilage  of  the 
Spani&h  province,  and  the  actual  sub* 
ordination  of  India,  from  the  Burma* 
poolra  to  the  Indus,  to  British  annt 
and  British  legislation.  The  different 
causes  which  have  led  to  such  esla- 
bliahments,  the  different  character  of 
the  colonists,  the  desperate  and  rapa- 
cious adventurers  of  Spain,  the  aus* 
tere  and  pious  occupiAnts  of  North 
America,  the  soldier,  the  missionary, 
the  merchant — all  the  separate  ele* 
meols  that  have  strengthened  fhe  ge* 
neral  current  of  emigration,  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  society,  to  various  ngious 
of  the  earth,  would  then  pas*  under 
due  review  in  a  procession  where  al- 
most every  regiou  of  the  globe  would 
find  its  representative*  But  such  an 
enquiry  would  be  quite  i neon  distent 
with  the  limits  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined, and  with  a  very  few  geueral  p9- 
marks  on  the  subject  which  Mr  Lewii 
has  chosen,  we  must  close  our  notice 
of  the  work  and  its  uulhor. 

To  will,  to  execute,  tojudge — ^tbese 
are  the  functlans  to  which  al!  the 
powers  of  government  m*y  be  reduced. 
To  distribute  those  powers  in  inch  a 
manner  as  may  most  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  governed,  is  the  pro- 
blem of  government — from  the  manner 
in  which  each  nation  has  resolved  this 
problem,  its  constitution  has  arisen. 
Where  the  will  of  one  community  b 
subordinate  to  that  of  another^  where 
the  execution  of  that  will  is  vested 
(as  in  dependent  governments  must  be 
the  case)  with  a  delegate,  responsiblo 
not  to  those  over  whom  be  rules,  but 
to  those  by  whom  he  is  aeott  it  ii 
clear,  that  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  this  delegated 
dominion,  the  principle  upon  which  all 
representative  government  is  founded, 
mtist   be   suppressed  and  overcome. 


*  Tlaque  p&mtm  vel  ad  Gotho«  vel  ad  Bagaadas  vet  ad  illoa  ttbt<|aa  dMnlnaatea 
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TbjLl  It  may  be«  tn  some  c&ses,  the*  in* 
Ure^l  of  the  governed  to  submit  to 
such  4  6tAte  of  Ihingt,  wo  would  not 
be  t^upponcd  lo  deny.  M&ny  ar«  th« 
IliiUnces  in  which  the  reu uncivil ou  of 
lueh  power  would  be  4  fur  ^ roster 
evil  to  tho  subject  stnte,  than  its  ac* 
I  quisitioti*  Where,  froiu  the  debased 
*   dck"  -Ule  of  the   public 

If  y  and  corruption  of 

^  inbdini.iTUi,  lue  liifll*  the  CApitnl* 
and  by  far  the  mo«t  indispensable  ete- 
IDvDt  of  government  ia  perrerted 
and  abused — peaces  sMifety,  the  dear* 
e9t  Hf  ht»  and  interests  of  mnx\^  *  "'<  *  ^^►^ 
ehief  object*  which  society  is 
to  maintain,  can  be  but  ill  ;.,.  v.J.  1 
for.  Such  a  people  it  unfit  for  poll- 
Ucai  freedom.  In  this  stMe  of  tilings, 
iubroission  to  a  foreign  power,  by 
which  the  pure  and  upright  adminis- 
tration of  justice  if  ensured,  must  be 
1  relief  from  siiil  greater  and  more 
lasting  evils.  The  loTer  of  mankind 
may,  in  these  cases*  con»oIe  himself  by 
\  observiug  the  strict  conneniuns  that 
>  ntnst  alwaya  exist  between  the  real 
Intereisti  of  those  who  govern*  and  the 
actual  prosperity  of  thoae  who  must 
obey.  He  will  see«  that  where  the 
province  is  impoverished,  the  metro- 
polis cannot  be  enriched  j  that  the 
increase  of  the  raler^s  commerce 
and  revenue^  must  be  the  reward 
of  his  just  and  liberal  dominion* 
But  where  these  exceptions  do  not 
operate^  a  period  must  arrive,  after 
which  empire  over  flourishing  and  dia* 
taut  proviuees  can  no  longer  be  main- 
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taiued ;  with  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
light  and   knowledge  among  the  go* 
vernetl,  deference  to  the  institutions*  by 
whicli  they  are  held  in  vassAUge  will 
iueviiably  cea^e,     The  crisis  mayb«i 
putitponed  by  the  lenity  and  modera*' 
Uou  of  the  ruler,    Dexierity  may  con- 
oeaU  events  may  modify*  concesstoa 
may  once  and  again  avei  i  ir^  but  sooner 
or  later  it  muat  take  place  %  and  I  ho  < 
struggle  must  end  in   the  ocmplett  I 
emaucipatioo  of  the  province^  or  tfa^j 
•atabliahed  despotism  of  tlve  metropo>»J 
lis.     All  this  must  follow  whofw  aii»| 
equality  existsj    discontent   la    soim 
abape  or  other  must  prevail.   The  ele 
tUentfl  of  hostility  maj'  be  soothed  into 
temporary  repose^  they  never  can  be 
moulded  into  perfect  union,      How^ 
before  this  dcttine^l    period   arrive%J 
protected  freedom  may  be  reooitciM] 
with  supreme  authority,  huw  constitt»»| 
tional  assemblies  in  di^erent  countriei^ 
may  be  blended  into  one  harmonious 
whole«  or  how,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  sQch  a  body,  iljo  jealotjsy  of 
trade  may  be  restrained,  and  the  au» 
thority  of  a  single  delegate,  irrei<ponsi» 
ble  unless  to  the  parent  state,  be  eir* ! 
cumscribed  within  proper  limits^   by 
what  laws,  what  rnatitutrons,  what  tri- 
bunals, the  rights  of  distant  subjecta 
may   be   guarded,    their  welfare  en- 
hanced, their  aufierings  relieved,  their 
allegiance    oorroborated,    these    are 
quebltoni  which   Mr   Lewis  has    ven* 
tured   to  approach,  and  which  Burke 
or  Hume  woiUd  have  been  competent 
to  answer* 
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Home. 


When  I  inform  the  courteous  read- 
er that»  if  it  shall  please  ProTidence 
to  spare  my  unworthy  existence  until 
the  seventh  day  of  July  next  ensuing, 
I  shall  have  reached  the  sixty- fourth 
year  of  my  age;  and  tbat^  of  that  num- 
ber, as  many  as  forty  have  been  spent 
In  the  exercise  of  my  duties  at  the  at- 
torney's   oflSce«  from  which   1  now 
ifrite — will  he  not  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, "  can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?'*  and  decline  at  once  the 
perusal  of  what  is  written  solely  for 
his  edification  and  improvement  in 
life?     But  herein  would  he  do  me  in- 
justice>   and  his  own  understanding 
dishonour.      I  have  moved  amongst 
men  long  enough  to  know,  that  there 
is  as  little  propriety  in  estimating  the 
individual  according  to  his  caste,  as 
there  would  be  in  forming  an  idea  of 
a  class  from  the  observation  of  an  in- 
dividual.    But  that  it  might  seem  pre- 
sumptuousy  and  savour,  indeed,  of  va- 
nity on  my  part,  how  easy  were  it 
for  me  to  show  that  the  loveliest  flow- 
ers, the  sweetest  gems  of  earth,  are 
often  found  in  quiet  and  scarce-trod- 
den lanes,  and  here  and  there  adorn* 
ing  hard  and  uneven  roads,  too  rugged 
for  the  delicate  foot  to  travel!     What 
can  be  more  noxious  and  forbidding 
than  the  clayev  and  damp  bowels  of 
the  earth,  to  which  we  consign  with  a 
shudder  all  that  we  love  best?  and  yet 
dig  deep  enough^  and  behold  the  bright 
silver  and  still  brighter  gold  I     In  the 
muddied   oyster    lurks    the    shining 
pearl,  and  golden  threads  come  from 
the  creeping  worm.     Truly,  it  is  not 
in  this  situation  of  life,  or  in  that,  that 
every  virtuous  or  superior  spirit  is 
collected;  but  the  good  seed  is  strewn 
abroad,  and  it  waxes  and  strengthens 
on  every  side — not  less  at  times  when 
cared  for  only  by  the  stln,  than  when 
the  cunning  hand  of  art  is  busy  in  the 
rearing.     Nature  has  not  her  choicest 
treasures  in  golden  caskets,  nor  is  the 
honest  heart  always  beneath  the  soA« 
est  skin.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  arro- 
gnte  to  myself  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  draw  from  such  propositions — 
poorest  of  mortals  that  I  ami  I  trust 


I  know  myself.  I  am  about  to  leave 
the  world ;  and,  of  man,  1  ask  nothing 
but  tenderness  towards  hb  fellow  man, 
and  a  love  of  something  larger  than 
the  speck  of  which  his  self  consists. 
There  are  more  reasons  than  one  why» 
at  this  moment,  when  the  period  ap- 
pointed by  the  Psalmist  for  our  so- 
journ here  is  for  me  fast  expiring^ 
and  when,  as  I  may  say,  I  have  but 
the  last  stage  of  existence  to  travel^ 
that  1  deem  it  proper  to  place  upon 
paper  the  following  few  occurrences 
and  remembrances  of  my  time.  Un* 
til  I  am  cold  in  the  grave,  they  will 
not  see  the  light ;  and  then,  I  flatter 
myself,  they  will  bring  comfort  to 
a  few  quiet  and  happy  spirits- 
such  as  knew  me  in  my  early 
days,  and  judged  it  not  becom- 
ing to  desert  me,  because  poor  and 
bumble,  in  middle  life  and  in  declining 
age.  There  is  a  holy  seriousness  in 
the  thoughts  which  we  bestow  upon 
the  tombs  of  those  we  love ;  and  haply, 
when  I  am  no  more,  the  perusal  of 
some  familiar  passage  may  strike  a 
tender  chord  in  the  bosom  of  the  ve- 
nerable pilgrim,  whose  hand  I  shdl 
have  long  before  clasped  for  the  last 
time.  His  aged  eye  may  be  filled 
with  a  faithful  tear,  and  his  heart 
yearn  with  humanity  and  love.  The 
young,  to  whom  I  come  as  a  stranger, 
will  learn  from  my  failings,  no  less 
than  from  my  experience,  the  difficult 
and  thorny  path  of  life ;  the  sanguine 
and  overflowing  temper  be  taught  pa- 
tience and  self-denial,  and  the  unob* 
trusive  and  desponding  find  animation 
and  encouragement ;  and,  above  all,  I 
trust  every  soul  that  reads  will  ac-, 
knowledge,  from  what  I  have  suffered 
and  have  seen,  the  wisdom  of  God's 
dispensations,  his  everlasting  justice^ 
truth,  and  mercy. 

Whilst  such  are  the  principal  mo- 
tives that  incline  me  to  my  task,  there 
is  still  another  which  has  a  due  pro- 
portion of  influence  with  me.  Let 
not  the  charitable  reader,  reproach  the 
old  man*8  infirmity,  when  he  avows  a 
natural  aflTection  tor  this  earth,  a  wil- 
liognets  to  cWng  lo  Vtt'vVicii  Via  him- 
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Self  shall  bo  no  longer  a  direller  there- 
on. 

Although  I  have  found  friends*  I  have 
fired  as  it  were  alone  amongst  men. 
Mine  has  not  been  the  consolation  of 
the  tender  and  beloved  companion^  to 
share  the  joys  and  alleviate  the  sor- 
TOWS  of  my  condition.  No  soft  and 
delicate  hand  has  ministered  at  ray 
dreary  couch  of  sickness ;  and  as  a 
irayfarer,  I  have  found  no  warm  and 
feminine  bosom  to  offer  a  refuge  from 
the  storms  and  killing  frosts  of  the 
irorld.  No  partner  will  live  to  mourn 
me,  no  child  to  prosper  under  a 
father's  blessing.  I  shall  die  a  soli" 
tary  one^  and  my  name  will  be  blotted 
out  from  the  page  of  life.  The  long- 
ing that  we  have  to  leave  behind  us 
Bomething  of  ourselves  is  human,  and 
rather  to  be  deemed  worthy  than  con- 
demned ;  and  the  common  lot  being 
denied  roe,  I  have  a  secret  and  abiding 
joy  in  reflecting  that,  after  me,  these 
few  pages  will  still  live  on  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  if  even  read  but  by  a  few« 
for  scarcely  read,  and  hastily  put  away, 
they  will  still  live  tranquilly  on,  as- 
suming *'  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name/'  whilst  I  am  passing  into  the 
original  elements  of  my  nature— van- 
ishing—  becoming  nothing.  This 
may  bo  weakness— to  an  extent  I  feel 
it  is — but  such  as  may  assuredly  be 
ranked  amongst  the  privileges  rather 
than  the  vices  of  old  age. 

As  I  have  already  notified,  I  was 
bem  on  the  7th  day  of  July  and  in 
the  year  1777.  My  father  carried  on 
a  respectable  business  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  was  reputed,  by  all  who 
iLuew  him,  a  worthy  tradesman  and 
well  to  do  in  life.  Ho  had  married 
young,  and  of  seven  children  that  had 
messed  their  union,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  my 
mother  that  of  fifty-eight,  I  only  re- 
mained to  cheer  and  enliven  the  sun- 
set of  their  days.  My  parents  were 
both  seriously  disposed,  and  they 
lived  in  perfect  simplicity  and  peace. 
There  was  an  air  of  stillness  and  re- 
pose about  them  and  their  proceed- 
ings, and  a  calm  atmosphere  flowed 
throughout  their  habitation,  forming, 
in  truth,  a  strong  and  happy  contrast 
to  the  scene  of  business^  activity  and 
tumult,  beyond  it.  The  recollections 
of  this  house,  situated  as  it  was  in  the 
'  Tery  heart  of  the  great  city,  with  its 
regular,  precise,  but  by  no  means  un- 
«ocial  or  cold-hearted  inhabitants,  are 
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at  this  moment  vivid  and  fresh.  It 
seems  scarcely  a  year ;  although,  alas  I 
too  many  have  elapsed  since  the  day 
that  I  quitted  the  happy  roof  beneath 
which  I  drew  my  first  breath,  and 
heard  for  the  last  time  the  accents  of 
a  fond  mother  bidding  me  adieu. 
They  murmur  still  in  my  ear,  like  the 
melancholy  and  hollow  gushings  of 
the  sea-shell,  bringing  to  my  view 
the  shadows  of  times  and  feelings  that 
are  entombed  in  the  irrevocable  past. 
I  left  my  home  on  this  occasion  to  take 
up  my  abode  in  Cambridge,  at  which 
University  I  had  entered  a  few  months 
previously.  From  my  earliest  boy- 
hood, I  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
educated  for  the  church  ;  and  my 
father,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
encouraged,  because  he  contemplated 
with  delight,  the  growing  inclination 
of  his  last  remaining  hope.  I  was 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Five  years  had  passed  under 
the  eye  of  a  clergyman,  who,  having 
himself  gone  out  "  high  in  honours,'* 
spent  his  time  in  preparing  a  select 
number  of  young  gentlemen  for  the 
same  distinction.  I  now  '*  went  up,** 
as  it  is  called*  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
realizing,  in  a  measure,  the  sanguine 
expectations  that  the  indulgent  parent 
so  naturally >  but  as  the  result  every 
day  proves,  too  eagerly,  entertains  of 
his  offspring,  when  he  leaves  his  home, 
and  enters  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
pursuits  of  men— whether  it  be  in  the 
academy  or  in  the  arena  of  busier  life. 
Long  is  the  list  of  fathers  who  have 
experienced  the  bitter  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment and  of  shame;  and  how 
many  a  youth,  fortified  with  the  strong- 
est resolutions,  and  protected  by  the 
warmest  sensibilities,  has  been  doom- 
ed to  behold  both,  by  a  process  and  a 
transition  almost  imperceptible  in  their 
workings,  dwindling  away  and  utterly 
disappearing*  before  the  contamina- 
ting influence  of  evil  example  I  On 
the  evening  prior  to  my  departure, 
my  father  quitted  his  counting-house 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual ;  and  I, 
whilst  still  busy  in  arrangements  for 
my  removal >  was  summoned  to  his 
presence.  My  mother  and  he  were 
seated  in  their  cool  and  quiet  parlour; 
and  the  former,  although  she  appear- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
else,  wholly  ingrossed  in  the  duties  of 
the  tea-table,  bore  upon  her  mild  and 
benignant  countenance  the  marks  of  re- 
cent iOTTOif«i;i\^o^^x«WitX\.t^Ki^^ft«  "^^ 
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all  three  sat  down,  juiti  in  silence  par<     sickeDing  pain   at  mj 
which  b  sanctified 


^ 


I 


topk  of  that  meal 

by  an  HisQciotioa  with  our  best  alTec- 

lions. 

Ail  I  could  the  bumble  man  but  see 
and  apprecbte  the  many  ftd^aiitfiges 
of  his  tttuatioDt  not  amongst  the  least 
would  he  account  the  enjoyment  %o 
peculiarly  hb  own*  of  thai  uostimti' 
lating  repastj  over  which  ttie  soft 
Vesper  sheds  her  ballovred  influence, 
ff or  wealth,  nor  power,  can  purchase 
tbe  luiuriei  that  are  collected  at  the 
poor  man's  b^inquet  of  contentment. 
what  an  accumulation  of  sweet 
thoughts  and  gratefuUensations  hover 
round  the  lowly  tea-boRtdl  Here 
did  the  man  of  business  unbind  his 
itrong  and  active  mind,  and  with  bis 
joung^  ones  become  himself  once 
more  a  child.  Here  tat  for  many  a 
year  the  cver-wiitching  and  regard- 
nil  mother,  mistress  of  t]be  happy  feaat ; 
and  here  day  by  day  met  brother 
and  sister,  growing  In  love  together, 
full  of  ^routhful  life,  melanehory  only 
when  sickness  interfered,  and  one  or 
the  other  was  doomed  to  bear,  without 
Its  little  pariDer»  the  pleasttnt  hissing 
of  the  familiar  kettle.  1^'ho  Is  there 
living,  of  the  privileged  class  to  which 
I  rcter,  that  looking  back  to  the  re- 
Siote  and  innocent  beginnings  of  his 
life*  when  his  world  was  his  home, 
his  home  a  sanctuary,  can  call  to  mind, 
without  a  thrilling  emctlon,  the  daily 
jvcurrence  of  thta  family  meal,  at 
which  he  and  those  he  loved  best  were 
Assembled,  and  there  was  no  fear  of 
ieparaiion  or  thought  of  sortow,  and 
«rvery  heart  was  united,  and  the  spirit 
of  true  socialism  reigned  triumphant 
amongst  ihem  I 

For  the  first  time  in  my  Ufe>  my 
meal  was  a  troubled  one— there  was 
ft  weight  about  my  heart,  and  1  could 
sot  eat>  Oht  how  i  loved  my  home^ 
Ibal  happv  evening,  and  how  the 
thought  or  leaving  U  oppressed  aztd 
•ickeoed  me  I 

Contrary  to  my  expectation*  my 
fcther  spoke  littW  to  me  i  he  had  evi- 
dently intended  to  say  much  ;  but  the 
tineaainesa  of  my  mother  prevented 
him,  and  his  own  heart  was  full.  1 
taw  Lhis  in  his  ^try  mofemeBt-^his 
hand  shook,  and  bia  eve  filled  more 
Ihan  once  with  involuntary  tears. 
1  fiplt  a  momentary  relief  when  at 
Itngth  he  pressed  my  hand^  and  wish- 
fd  me  good* night*  I  did  not  answer 
U      -I   cotild   not  for  worida,     A 
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throat  over- 
powered me*  My  heart  was  bursting 
when  I  reached  my  room,  and  threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  my  own  dear  bed- 
in  which  I  had  slept  from  infancy, 
and  on  which  perhaps  1  might  never 
sleep  again.  Eaquisitely  delicioua 
were  the  tears  tliat  came  to  my  relief 
<^1  cried,  until  repose  came,  and  a 
glow  of  comfort  such  as  tiassionate 
tears  will  britig  at  last.  I  look  back 
~- 1  but  revoke  the  paat.  1  do  not 
exaggerate* 

Reader,  I  speak  of  one,  young  id 
years  and  in  the  world^s  wavs,  whose 
imagination  and  fond  heart  had  grown 
wild  in  the  sweetgai  dens  beyond  whose 
precincts  he  had  never  cared  to  stray, 
whose  natute  it  was  to  love  ai>d  to 
be  loved,  and  whose  soul  was  ttiU 
pure — pure  as  it  might  be  At  re* 

The  prayers  that  1  offered  up  that 
night  to  the  throne  of  goodness  and 
of  grace  were  fervent,  and,  it  may 
be,  extravagantly  expressed — but  I 
deemed,  and  felt  them,  to  be  honest. 
1  waa  at  that  time  innocent  of  the 
lesson  that  was  taught  to  me  with 
some  pains  at  a  later  pcrti>d  of  my  lif« ; 
when  the  Serpent,  amongst  other 
secrets,  whispered  into  my  ear  tho 
miserable  intelligenre,  that  passion  is 
not  always  truth,  and  that  the  signa 
and  Mmhols  of  sensibility  jDny  be  no- 
thing lofrier  than  false  and  h^pocriti-* 
cally  contrived  inventions.  ^Vitbwhat 
intensity  did  I  implore  blessings  for 
my  dear  father  and  mother!  What 
vows  of  obedience,  duty,  and  abiding 
love,  did  I  not  then  make  I  Again  ana 
again  did  I  invoke  my  Maker  to  protect 
and  support  the  beloved  auihors  of 
my  existence,  through  all  the  trialt 
and  dangers  of  this  life — to  spare 
them  yet  for  a  short  period,  until  I 
might  return  to  them  a  hundred 
fold  the  many  acts  of  kindness,  tlio 
thousand  evidences  of  the  tendereil 
afleclion,  that  I  had  received  at  their 
hands.  With  resolutions  firm,  I 
believed^  and  immovable  aa  the  cter* 
naJ  hilla,  I  at  length  closed  my  eyea.. 
I  bad  been  aaleep  about  an  hour, 
when  I  awoke  so  placid  that  it  waa 
as  if  1  had  been  restored  to  life  from 
the  arma  of  an  angel.  The  storm 
had  died  away,  and  my  hnsom  was  un* 
rufllrd  ev*?n  by  a  sigh.  But  a  sigh,  and 
a  deep  one*,  fio wed  through  the  room* 
I  raised  mynelf  on  the  bed.  At  ihm 
foot,  gazing  Intently  tipon  me,  sat  mj 
mother.    **You  sleep  quietly,  wy  dear 
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Caleb,"  she  said,  "  and  it  is  not  kind  of 
me  to  disturb  you,  but  it  is  the  last 
nightf  perhaps  it  is  the  last  time." 
<i  Ob»  do  not  say  so,  dear  mother !"  I 
lepliedt 

'^  Ah,  my  child»  you  are  youog  and 
JUl  of  health.  Hope  is  proper  for 
ike  yonng,  and  so  is  resignation  for 
the  aged.  I  am  advanced  in  years, 
and  d«Uh  is  my  natural  expecution. 
The  old  should  always  be  ready.  I 
am  grateful  for  past  good*  nor  do  I 
murmur  on  my  own  account  at  the 
impending  otU.  Yes,  this  may  be  the 
last  time ;  and  if  it  be— it  is  on  your 
account,  dear  boy,  that  I  am  anxious 
and  disturbed.  When  I  am  gone, 
I  trust  that  Heaven  will  be  your  shield 
against  the  danger  that  overhangs  you. 

''Dearest  mother,*'  I  exclaimed, 
aomewhat  alarmed,  ''  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  whatoTil  do  you  mean  ?"* 

'*  Are  you  not  about  to  leave  ns  ?.^ 
am  I  not  to  lose  you?*' 

"  I  trust  not,  dear  mother.  You 
magnify  my  dangers.  I  am  not  the 
first  who  has  changed  his  home  for 
ooUege  rooms,  and  returned  a  better 
and  a  happier  man.*' 

**  Yours  is  no/  a  common  ease, 
Caleb,**  answered  my  mother,  gazing 
at  me  steadfastly,  and  in  a  tone  that 
reminded  me  at  once  of  a  strong  pe- 
euliarity  in  her  character,  and  con- 
▼inced  me  that  she  was  on  the  present 
occasion  labouring  under  its  influence. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  my  pa- 
rents had  deep  and  settled  notions  of 
leligioo;  botn  th^  principles  and 
their  habits  were  those  of  sincerely 

Sious  people.  But  there  was  this 
ifference  to  be  obsenred  in  them. 
My  father  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
common  sense.  His  understanding 
masculine  and  dear.  He  acknow- 
ledged, unreservedly,  every  article  of 
tbeBible,  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  believed  implicitly  that  the  Bible 
was  a  revelation  from  his  Cre- 
ator and  God.  Nothing,  however 
extraordinary,  could  be  too  extraor- 
dinary for  its  Author,  who  was  him- 
self beyond  human  grasp  and  compre- 
hensioo.  But  he  advanced  no  further. 
He  denied  to  inferior  powers  what 
belongs  essentially  and  only  to  the 
Highest.  By  this  distinction,  healthy 
leligion  was  in  hb  mind  opposed 
to  superstition  and  fanaticism.  He 
deemed  that  the  confines  of  all  three 
almost  treneb^  upon  one  another ; 
and,  that,  to  be  secnre^it  was  neeasaary 
tbMi  the  faith  of  the  believer  should 


stand  upon  its  ground  firm  and  unyield- 
ing. 

My  mother  was  more  supple. — In 
the  depths  of  her  woman*s  heart  had 
grown  up  a  superstructure  of  belief 
that  interfered  with,  although  it  could 
not  be  averred  that  it  dbfi^ured,  the  ^ 
purer  creed  beneath.  Whilst  the 
former  east  a  shadow,  the  latter  shone 
in  bright  relief.  Without  any  exer- 
tion of  her  own,  there  had  sprung  up 
within  her  an  involuntary  but  fixed 
fiuth  in  the  agencies  of  external  na* 
ture  — a  belief  in  the  miraculous 
properties  of  omens,  foretokens, 
signs,  and  particular  events;  all  of 
which  she  conceived  to  be  the  instru- 
ments by  which  invisible  powers 
make  known  the.  will  and  purposes 
of  the  Creator. 

**  Yours  is  not  a  common  case, 
Caleb,"  she  repeated  with  earnestness. 
''Of  seven  children  you  are  my  last. 
Six  had  I,  blooming  as  the  rose,  full 
of  promise,  and  of  strength ;  but  the 
Lord  said,  '/  wiU  bring  down  their 
strength  tothetartk^ — and  they  perished 
one  by  one,  lovely  and  innocent  as 
they  were.  When  all  were  gone,  and 
I  was  left  sorrowful  and  comfortless, 
mourning  my  young  ones,  like  Rachel 
of  old,  you  were  sent,  '  that  1  might  re- 
frain  my  voice  from  weepingf  and  mine 
eyes/rom  teara,*  You  came  to  me  in 
the  midst  of  desolation  and  distress: 
upon  the  eve  of  your  birth,  my  mother 
died;  and  the  shock  I  suffered  from 
that  event,  brought  you  to  life  a  weak- 
ly infant,** 

I  had  never  seen  my  poor  mother 
so  excited,  and  I  could  not  help  Ks- 
tening  to  her  with  apprehension  and 
alarm. 

"  In  the  hour  of  your  birth"  she 
proceeded,  ^I  had  already  delivered 
you  to  the  fate  which  seemed  attached 
to  my  ofispring.  Six  had  departed 
from  me,  by  nature  s.rong  and  hardy.. 
Could  I  hope  to  spare  the  delicate  and 
untimely  little  one  that  now  nestled 
in  my  bosom  ?  I  did  not  believe  it.  I 
did  not  ask  it  as  a  boon  from  Heaven ; 
I  prayed  only  for  resignation,  and 
grace  to  support  me  through  the  new 
tempution.  To  my  delight  and  as- 
tonishment, you  thrived .  By  a  miracle^ 
the  last  and  weakest  shoot  took  root 
and  prospered.  Oh,  Caleb  I  I  hardly 
knew  a  mother'a  love  till  thou  wert 
given  to  me  a  second  time.  Never, 
sioee  the  birth  of  my  first  boni«  had  I 
ba«ii  t^  tmXi  >M.w|.  ^'n^>x^^^ 
dream,  wid\%.n^iN«LVLN»^P«»^ 
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Aorrow  and  to  deeper  trouble.     Mj 
nurse,  she  who  had  charge  of  you  and 
me*  when  both  of  us  were  helpless* 
had  attended  me  with  all  my  children. 
She  was  an  uncommon  woman— one 
to  whom  Providence  had  given,  in 
compensation  for  worldly  losses  and 
calamity,  a  mind  of  masciuine  strength 
4ind  energy.     It  was  a  lesson  to  be- 
held her,  with  sorrow  heavy  enough 
to  crush  her,  standing  erect  upon  the 
earth,  fearless  and  unscathed  in  spirit — 
nothing  could  bend  her.   '  Her  unfor- 
tunate condition  had  originally  attract- 
ed me  towards  her.     She  had  known 
better  days ;  and  I  sympathized  with 
her,   whilst,   I  confess,  I  was  often 
chilled  and  terrified  by  what  appeared 
to  me  the  unwomanly  ioyness  of  her 
dbposition.     She  had  no  good  words 
for  mankind,  nor,  to  speak  truth,  any 
that  were  evil ;  she  spake  but  little  at 
.  any  time.     A  recital  of  misery  would 
move  her  to  no  compassion,  and  tales 
of  goodness  and  charity  would  bring 
but  smiles  and  sneers  upon  her  coun- 
tenance.    I  cannot  tell  why  it  was 
that,  in  spite  of  her  harsh  and  rigid 
character,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 

fart  with  her ;  perhaps  it  was  because 
was  her  only  friend,  and  knew  she 
was  attached  to  me,  and  to  no  one  in 
the  world  besides.  She  was  a  clever 
and  well-informed  woman,  and  occu- 
pied herself  jnuch  with  reading.  She 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  possessed  mysterious  books,  in  Uie 
perusal  of  which  she  took  the  deepest 
interest.  By  this  strange  woman, 
Caleb,  the  slender  beam  of  joy  that 
shone  upon  your  cradle,  was  excluded 
and  destroyed." 

'•Byher?    How?" 

*'  It  was  on  the  morning  of  her  de- 
parture that  she  came  into  my  room, 
with  a  countenance  even  more  austere 
than  usual.  You  were  asleep  on  the 
cot ;  she  took  the  covering  from  your 
faoe,  and  looked  upon  you  for  some 
4ime. 

«»  *  The  child  breathes  hard,*  she 
said  at  length. 

«'  <  Ah,  Deborah,*  I  replied  '  I  do 
implore  you  to  have  mercy,  and  be 
ailent.     Let  this  child  sleep  in  peace.' 

«<  <  What!'  she  exclaimed,  'have  I 
prophesied  so  ill  before,  that  you 
-should  hesitate  to  trust  me  now? 
Have  I  not  spoken  and  has  it  not 
eome  to  pass  ? — of  which  of  your  child- 
ren have  I  said  '  »o  •hall  U  be,  and  it 
4uuf  proved  otherwm}    I  have  read 
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the  fate  of  this  one  too,  and  you 
must  know  it  before  I  leave  you.* 
**  I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  by  the 
announcement.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  previously  foretold  the  death  of 
my  children,  and  at  a  time  when  their 
cheeks  were  of  the  col5ur  of  the  peach, 
and  their  little  limbs  glowea  vrith 
health.  I  smiled  at  her  prophecies — 
but  they  came  to  pass.  Oh,  how 
my  blood  chilled  as  she  gazed  upon 
you,  and  I  sat  weeping  before  her. 

'< '  Be  a  woman  I'  she  exclaimed, 
'and  wet  your  cheeks  no  more.  If 
you  love  this  tender  thing,  listen  to 
me.  Whence  and  how  my  know- 
ledge is  acquired,  it  cannot  concern 
you  to  hear,  but  this  you  must  know. 
Over  this  child's  head  hang  difficul- 
ties, and  dangers,  and  sorrows— sor- 
rows even  unto  death— if  the  hours  be 
not  watched,  and  the  fatal  influences 
averted?' 

<'«  Whatis  to  be  done?.*  I  asked. 
** '  Watchfulness  and  care  at  tho 
appointed  seasons.* 

**  I  implored  her  to  speak  more 
fully,  and  she  uttered  these  words— 

"  '  He  is  a  seven  months*  child, 
your  seventh  bom,  brought  to  light 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  in  a  year  of  sevens.  These 
things  happen  not  by  chance.  Tho 
future  destiny  of  such  a  one  is  fixed. 
His  journey  b  through  thorny  pass- 
ages. Mark  me  well^if  this  boy 
escapes  with  life  his  seventh,  four- 
teenth, and  twenty-first  years,  he  will 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  be  a  joy  to 
all  who  hold  relation  with  him.  But 
the  chances  are  against  him  as  a 
thousand  to  one.  if  he  survive,  he 
will  have  surmounted  obstacles  over 
which  only  celestial  aid  can  carry 
him.  At  the  eventful  periods  do  not 
▼ou  fail  to  be  with  him,  that  he  may 
be  protected  by  your  motherly  solici* 
tude,  and  have  the  advantage  of  your 
unceasing  prayers  to  heaven  ou  his 
behalf.' 

**  She  said  no  more,  but  left  me 
within  an  hour,  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est affliction.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since ;  I  heard  that  she  quitted  Lon- 
don shortly  afterwards,  but  had  gone 
no  one  could  tell  me  whither. 

*«  Ah,  Caleb,  how  carefully  did  I 
nurse  and  bring  you  up!  Your 
seventh  year  came,  and  you  did  not 
quit  my  sight.  It  was  a  bitter  year 
for  you.  You  fell  sick,  and  we  de- 
spaired of  you ;  but  I  prayed  for  the 
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intervention  of  your  Maker^  and  you 
were  spared.  Seven  years  elapsed, 
and  again  we  were  threatened  with 
tiie  loss  of  you.  You  grew  fast,  and 
your  frame  was  weak.  In  your  four* 
teenth  year  I  saw  you  languishing ; 
the  doctors  looked  at  you,  and  said* 
it  was  a  pity  so  fair  a  boy  should  be 
so  soon  a  sufferer.  Their  language 
gave  but  little  hope,  and  their  sad 
looks  none— still  1  had  hope.  You 
had  been  before  preserved,  and  I  re« 
doubled  my  care  and  my  exertions. 
For  one  whole  year  I  was  your  anxi- 
ous nurse,  and  constant  companion- 
do  you  remember  it,  dear  child  ?— at 
the  end,  God  answered  my  incessant 
supplications,  and  gave  you  back  to 
me — a  vigorous  youth.  But  the  dan- 
ger is  not  yet  overcome.  In  three 
years  it  will  arise  again,  and  oh, 
whither  will  you  flee  if  I  am  in  the 
grave  ?  I  could  not  rest  this  night 
until  I  had  told  you  all ;  and  now, 
Caleb,  I  do  beg  of  you  to  be  religious 
and  good,  and  to  love  your  mother, 
who  loves  you  better — oh,  how  much 
better  ! — than  herself.  If  you  attend 
to  what  I  say,  I  shall  be  sure  you 
love  me.  Should  I  be  no  more- 
Heaven  grant  it  may  be  otherwise  I — 
let  your  twenty- first  year  be  passed 
under  this  roof,  and  with  your  fatl^er ; 
if  that  too  may  not  be — for  who  shall 
read  the  hidden  book  of  fate  ?_pro- 
mise  me  to  submit  to  the  directions  of 
him,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed.** 
With  these  words  my  mother  placed 
a  small  packet  in  my  hands. 

"Rest  assured,  dear  mother,*'  I  re- 
plied, *'  your  wish  shall  be  complied 
with  ;  but  let  us  look  with  confidence 
to  that  good  Providence  which  has 
supported  us  to  this  very  hour." 

**  I  do,  I  do  indeed,  dear  boy — I 
have  told  you  all,  and  I  rely  upon 
your  word.  Let  no  circumstance 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  it.  Now,  I 
leave  you ;  compose  yourself  to  sleep, 
and,  in  the  morning,  I  shall  see  you 
again.** 

My  mother  left  me,  and  dwelling 
upon  the  curious  history  she  had  com- 
municated, I  once  more  sought  repose. 
I  knew  her  weakness,  and  the  recital 
had  caused  me  no  alarm.  1  felt  that 
I  had  done  right  to  leave  her  own 
impressions  undisturbed.  My  scep- 
ticism would  but  have  set  her  heart 
bleeding  afresh.  God  bless  her  !-*it 
was  a  mother*s  to  the  very  core. 

The  morning  came— a  lovely  one. 


The  city  itself  looks  fresh  and  happy 
when  the  sun  smiles  upon  it,  and 
lights  up  its  narrow  streets.  The 
spirits  of  the  passengers  are  buoyant, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
care  which  they  doom  themselves  to 
carry.  I  have  often  remarked,  on  a 
May  morning,  when  light  aod  warmth 
are  on  the  ground,  and  fresh  breezes 
purify  tho  air,  the  springy  step,  and 
the  erect  gait,  of  men  who  have  for- 
gotten for  an  liour  that  they  are  bond- 
men, whilst  their  eyes  glance  to  the 
stripe  of  blue  heaven  above  them,  and 
they  tread  the  ground  with  the  almost- 
forgotten  elasticity  of  youth.  The 
effect  of  this  spirit-stirring  morning 
reached  also  me.  1  forgot  my  sad- 
ness ;  I  longed  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
which  I  was  hastening,  and  to  com- 
mence those  operations  which  were 
delightful  to  me  ;  chiefly  in  respect  of 
the  joy  they  would  bring  to  the  aged 
hearts  of  my  dear  parents.  True,  a 
tear  started  now  and  then  into  my 
eye,  but  it  was  ono  of  pleasure  and  of 
glowing  affection,  and  it  sanctified 
the  many  and  virtuous  resolves  which, 
one  after  another,  were  silently  regis- 
tered in  my  bosom. 

It  was  past  eight  o*clock — at  nine, 
the  Cambridge  Jnteliigence  left  the 
Inn,  which  was  distant  about  a  mile 
from  our  dwelling.  My  father  called 
me  to  him.  "  Caleb,*'  he  said,  *'  your 
time  with  us  b  nearly  expired — here 
is  a  letter  for  you,  which  you  may 
read  at  your  leisure.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  may  God  send  you  back 
in  health  and  safety  !  You  will  write 
to  us  often." 

As  he  spoke,  my  mother  entered  the 
counting-houso  in  which  we  were, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  slept  but 
little.  My  father  changed  his  tone, 
and  called  briskly  to  hiis  clerk,  with 
whom,  for  some  time,  he  held  a  con- 
versation on  matters  connected  with 
his  business.  In  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  he  would  scarcely  make  any 
reference  to  me  or  my  proceedings. 
The  clock  struck  half- past  eight— 
*'  Now  lad,"  h^  exclaimed,  hastening 
from  the  room,  ''kiss  your  mother, 
and  let  us  begone."  I  turned  to  take 
leave  of  her  whom  I  had  never  left 
before — my  mother  whom  1  loved  so 
well.  But  ah  I  1  could  not — I  kissed 
her,  and  I  sobbed  on  her  bosom,  and 
she  pressed  me  to  hers,  and  cried  bit- 
terly. 


through  her  tears — •«  Hi*Jiven  protect 
yoii,  my  dear  and  only  child!'* 

1  dragged  myself  from  her, 

*•  Stuyt  Cdleh,"  »he  cried  out*  ««  1 
h&d  almost  forgotten.  Take  thb/' 
And  she  gare  me  a  pocket  book,  *'  hnd 
remembti^r  your  promise*  Good-bye, 
now*  Mjiy  God  hies*  you  for  ever* 
my  boy  r' 

My  father,  and  a  man  catrytn^  my 
trunk,  had  already  departed.  !  foU 
lowed  and  overtook  them.  Instlno* 
tWcly  I  turned  my  he*td  and  looked 
back  upon  our  dwelling.  My  ui other 
was  At  the  door*  »he  observed  my 
movement,  and  beckoned  me  a  last 
farewell, 

I  turned  the  street^  and  lost  sight  of 
ber  for  ever. 

Alas  I  why  docs  the  memory  of  the 
past  start  up  Kke  ghosts,  to  aldrm  and 
terrify  us  I 

The  ion  from  which  I  was  to  set 
out  was  full  of  life  and  bus^ile. — 
The  heavy  conch  already  stood  before 
the  inn  yard.  The  driver  Wits  remv- 
ing  his  Ust  directions  in  the  house, 
and  men  were  busy  in  the  disposal  and 
leeurrn^  of  the  passeni^ers*  luggnice. 
My  spirits  again  failed  me.  The 
activity  there,  the  sunshine^  and  the 
happy  looks  of  men,  contracted  with 
the  low  and  oppressive  feeling  that 
came  over  roe,  but  could  not  remoT© 
it.  My  father  remained  at  my  side, 
•ilent  and  moody.  My  hand  was  held 
111  his,  which  trembled  exceedinf^-ly. 

"Is  there  any  thing  you  wish  to 
fay,  father?"  I  enquired,  •*  We  shall 
soon  start  now/' 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  come  hither." 
He  took  me  through  the  yard,  at  the 
end  of  which  an  obscure  passage  led 
to  a  set  of  stables*     He  stopped  in  the 
fiddle  of  it,  and  lookiog  about,  as  if 
to  be  assured  of  privacy,  he  pressed 
Ilia   manly   lips   to   my   cheeks,   and 
Idssed  me  in  all  the  passionate  esc p res- 
tion  of  his  unselfish  fatherly  affection. 
**  May  God  Almighty  bless  yon,  my 
dear  Caleb,  and  keep  you  pure  t     He 
knows  how  much  1  love  yon." 
be  apoke,  he  wept  like  a  child. 
Mitmed  silently  down  the  yard, 
ostler  ran  to  us. 

*'  Are  you  the  other  im^ide. 
Coach  is  wafting,**  I  nodded 
The  m^n  catlcHl  to  the  coachman,  who 
bod  already  inken  his  seat.  I  entered 
the  lumbering  vehicle,  and  as  we 
quitted  the  inn,  with  as  brisk  a  tlourish 
m  tbe  driller  ootild  eommand,  I  ob* 
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served  tny  honoured  parent  turriinj 
with  a  slow  and  mournful  gait,  om 
more  his  steps  towards  home. 

It  was   some   time    before  I   couJ 
rouse  myself  from  the  extreme  despoi 
dency   Into   which   the  cireurastanf 
of  the  morning  had  subdued  roe.    My 
bead  hung  languidly  down,  and  my 
eye  wsndered  over  the  straw  that  wj 
strewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  coaci 
and  which  served  as  a  carpet  for  ( 
travellers*  feet,  until  it  became  f4roiJtj 
with  every  wisp.      My  mind  occupi 
itself  with  the  bed-side  scene  of  the 
preceding  night,  the  happiness  of  my 
early  days,  and  the  prospect  thiit  waa 
opening    before    me.      I   dreamt   of 
many  things ;  whilst,  in   and    above 
every    thing,   sprung    up    visions 
home,  and  of  the  belovetj  couple  v 
presided  over  its  placid  doitijfp. 
every  daszliog  plan  that  imttginai 
reared  of  the  future,  the  two  oUjeci 
of  my  entire  and  ineffable  love  held 
the    chiefest    place,  and    were   tb# 
brightest  parts. 

The  country  on  erery  side,  at  the 
period  I  spenk  of^  was  nearer  to  Lon* 
don  by  some  miles  than  it  is  now. 
When  I  roused  myself  from  my  reve- 
rie, we  had  reached  the  green  fielda 
and  thick  hedges,  the  budding  treei, 
and  the  blessed  open  sky;  and  nsiure, 
in  her  unspeakable  loveliness  and  si 
plicity,  shed,  as  is  her  wont, an  nui 
healing  power  over  my  troubl 
spirits^  The  weight  became  light 
on  my  heart,  and  my  thoughts  grad 
ally  aiisumed  a  more  cheerful  toni 
1  took  the  letter  from  my  poekei 
which  my  father,  when  he  quilt 
the  house,  had  placed  in  my  baud. 
now  opened  It,  and  read  as  follows: 

**  My  dearest  boy, 

"  If  I  have  said  little  to  you  on 
subject  of  your  present  removal  froi 
ns,  it  is  not  thiit  I  huve  thought 
lightly  of  it,  or  that  I  have  not  fell  aa 
your  father  cooceroing  you.  With 
my  parting  blessing,  receive  these  mf 
parlmg  words.  You  have  a  tender 
mother,  Caleb.  Ret)ecca  loved  not 
her  Jacob  better  than  she  does  you — 
her  youngest  bom*  You  do  not 
know,  indeed,  how  much  you  owe  her^ 
She  has  nursed  and  eare<l  fur  y< 
with  an  untiring  spirit.  lk<fore  y 
could  understand  the  obligation r  a 
duties  of  a  child,  she  had  accomplish* 
for  you  more  than  a  Mte  of  love  and 
obedience  can  repay.  You  were  a 
delicate  and  sickly  infknt;  and  but  for 
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the  ceaseless  watchings  which  seemed 
never  too  long:  for  the  motherly  heart* 
Tou  would  not  he  alive  this  day  to 
near  how  much  yau  are  her  debtor. 
In  boyhood,  your  violent  and  passion- 
ate temperament*  which  threatened 
not  only  your  own  happiness*  but 
that  of  all  who  loved  yon,  was  checked 
and  corrected,  and,  I  confidently  trust, 
eventually  expelled,  by  her  enduring 
patience  and  self-denial.  As  you  have 
grown,  who  but  she  has  been  about 
vou,  like  a  guardian  angel,  rendering 
joyous,  and  almost  sanctifying,  the 
hours  of  your  life.  Yon  should  be 
moved  by  such  affection,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  be:  yet  remember,  Caleb,  you 
are  still  young,  and  emotion  b  natural ; 
and  k>ecau8e  it  is  natural,  there  te 
danger  lest  It  may  pass  away  with  the 
occasion,  and  be  forgotten.  But  \ 
look  for  better  things  from  you.  I 
have  described  your  mother,  and  the 
claim  she  has  upon  you.  You  have 
now  left  her,  and  be  sure  if  you  brinff 
Borrow  upon  her  aged  head,  there  wiu 
be  a  deep  and  lasting  retribution. 

I  confide  in  you,  my  child,  to  the  ut- 
termost; still,  whilst  1  concede  to  yon 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  hooka 
than  your  unlettered  parent,  I  have 
the  experience  of  years  and  the  know- 
ledge of  men,  which  you  must  yet  ob- 
tain. The  world  into  which  you  are 
entering  ia  fbll  of  temptation,  and 
abounds  with  danger*  Be  firm,  and 
you  travel  on  unhurt.  Yield  to  the 
first,  although  the  smallest  and  scaree- 
andiblcwhisperines  of  human  passion, 
and  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Wicked 
One.  A  university  is  a  common- 
wealth, where  many  vicious  as  well  as 
many  honourable  spirits  are  collected. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  fallen  to  seek 
out  greedily  the  yet  pure,  and  to  en- 
deavour, by  every  means,  to  drag  them 
down  from  che  bright  eminence  which 
they  themselves  have  lost  for  ever. 
Their  lips  are  honied,  and  their  words 
sweet  poison.  They  are  most  insidi- 
ous intneir  temptings ;  but,  if  you  love 
life  and  would  enjoy  it,  avoid  them, 
though  they  come  ^ith  all  the  power 
and  the  fascination  of  the  serpent 
All  that  is  left  me  now  is,  to  recom- 
mend you  to  the  care  of  Him  who  has 
provided  for  us  hitherto,  and  to  the 

Sidance  of  the  good  principle  he  has 
planted  In  your  bosom.  You  may 
rely,  without  fear  of  disappointment, 
upon  the  judgment  of  your  own  good 
conscience,  and,  so  long  as  yoo  nve, 


upon  the  affectionate  regard  of  your 
loving  parent.*' 

I  had  read  this  epistle  for  the  fifth 
or  sixth  time,  when  I  was  disturbed 
by  what  sounded  to  me  like  a  suppres- 
sed laugh,  and  a  voiee  exclaiming,  just 
sufficiently  loud  for  me  to  hear  it,  the 
single  monosyllable — •*  Fresh." — 

I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  letter, 
and  became  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  other  indi  vidnals.  Imagini  ng  for  an 
instant,  that  every  emotion  I  ex  perl- 
enoed,  and  every  thought  that  ran 
through  my  brain,  had  been  manifest 
to  strangers,  1  blushed  deeply  ;  but  I 
recovered  myself  quickly,  and  began 
to  observe  more  particularly  the  coun- 
tenances of  my  companions.  Which 
of  them  it  was  that  spoke  and  laughed, 
I  could  not  decide  ;  for  the  eyes  of  all 
were  at  the  instant  turned  from  me^ 
and  there  was  neither  smile,  nor  ex- 
pression of  any  other  kind,  in  the  faces 
of  any  that  might  lead  to  detection. 

Our  coach  eontuned  six  inside  pas- 
sengers. The  seat  opposite  my  own 
was  occupied  by  two  young  men,  and 
a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years. 
The  former  possessed  a  gentlemanly 
air,  and  were  apjNirently  well  bred. 
I  determined  at  once  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  same  place  and  employ^* 
ment  as  myself.  They  were  both 
dressed  with  remarkable  neatness,  and 
had  altogether  that  comfortable  and 
easy  manner,  which  indicates,  in  most 
instances,  the  enjoyment  of  good  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  of  actual  indepen- 
dence. Their  looks  were  exceeding- 
ly grave ;  but  the  solemnity  of  one,  at 
least,  seemed  false,  and  to  exist  rather 
in  spite  of  his  nature,  than  as  the  pro- 
per exponent  of  it.  There  was  a 
frowning  eyebroi^  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  small  and  laughing  eye,  spark- 
ling with  joyousness  that  no  effort 
eould  conceal ;  and  although  a  demure 
and  pursy  turn  was  forc^  upon  the 
lip,  it  had  to  struggle  for  the  raastenr 
with  a  sly  upwanl  curl,  by  which  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  it  must 
eventually  be  repulsed  and  overcome. 
These  observations  apply  to  the 
younger  of  the  two  travellers,  between 
whom  there  subsisted  a  marked  resem- 
blance. He  might  have  been  abont 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  a  year  or 
two  the  junior  of  his  companion.  As 
I  continued  my  observation,  I  could 
not  but  suspect  that  to  him  were  to  be 
traeed  the  previous  lan^h  and^xfiUsBDAi- 
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aoeaBinesst  as  I  conclndcd  that  I  had 
been  the  cause  and  siihjrct  of  them. 
He  was  handsomei  and  his  face  beamed 
with  confidence  and  delight.  In  spite 
of  his  assumed  seriousness,  one  might 
have  pronounced  at  a  glance^  that  good- 
nature and  he  were  by  no  means 
strangers  to  one  another. 

The  elderly  gentleman*  who  sat 
next  to  them  in  the  corncrj  waa  a  rerj 
difiVrent  order  of  being.  He  looked 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  he  might 
have  been  some  years  older  or  younger. 
He  bad  that  peculiar  mien  which 
makea  it  a  puzzle  to  fix  the  precise  age 
of  an  individual.  There  was  a  glar* 
ing  discrepancy  between  the  glossy 
&Dd  black  curly  hair  which  ornamented 
his  head*  and  the  deep  furrows  and 
expressive  lines  that  trme  or  trouble 
bad  ploughed  along  his  cheek.  Again, 
the  vivacity  and  fire  of  an  eye  which 
moved  with  the  quickness  and  sharp- 
ness of  youths  seemed  hardly  to  belong 
to  the  dull  and  heavy^llpped  mouth* 
that  J  hanging  down,  discovered  almost 
toothless  gums,  and  denoted  either 
supreme  stolidityj  or  the  giving  way  of 
years. 

If  it  were  a  task  to  discover  this 
good  man^s  age,  it  was  not  a  wliit 
easier  to  give  him  a  position  in  society* 
He  did  not  belong  evidently  to  that 
which  is  popularly  called  the  lower 
order,  and  he  was  scarcely  respectable 
or  clean  enough  to  be  ranked  in  the 
imddle  class.  Had  there  been  a  mean 
between  the  two,  he  would  have  set- 
tled there  i  but,  in  the  abience  of  this, 
lie  represented  the  extremes  of  both. 
You  might  note  in  him,  as  it  were, 
the  last  degree  of  the  one  clas9,  and 
the  first  of  the  other.  His  whole  per- 
son was  characterized  hy  dirtiness. 
His  face,  hands,  ^e  wore  no  gloves,) 
clothes,  and  boots — all  were  dirty.  Hii 
clothes  were  made,  perhaps,  from  the 
best  wool,  and  had  the  neatest  work- 
manship, and,  if  brushed,  and  fitted  to 
a  body  to  which  cleanhness  was  an 
article  not  of  the  least  consideration  in 
life,  might  have  challenged  compari- 
son with  t4ie  choicest.  The  hand,  too, 
relieved  of  its  filthy  covering,  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  lady — for  It  was 
small   aud    well-shapon.      The  com- 

Slexton  of  this  curious  person  was  a 
ark  brown,  and  looked  the  browner 
by  reason  of  his  universal  fault.  To 
conclude  this  short  sketch  of  him,  I 
must  add  that  hishair*  to  which  1  have 
0adj  refern»d«  wu  heightened  in 


its  beauty  by  an  exuberant  plenty  of 
strongly-scented   oil,   hb   dirty  shirt 
was  decorated  with  a  massive  brooch, 
his  nose  was  large  and  Roman,  and  al^ 
his   features   were  strongly   stampe"" 
with  that  peculiar  expression,  which  i 
recognised  all  over  the  world  undo 
the  name  of — Jewish.  By  way  of  postj 
script  (for  I  discovered  this  afterward* 
let  me  say,  that  his  height  was  fii 
feet  six  or  thereabouts,  and  he  was  i 
a  slender  make. 

The  remaining  two  travellers,  they 
who  shared  roy  seat,  were  a  mother 
and  daughter  travelling  to  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk.  1  need  not  refer  to  them 
further.  We  said  little  as  we  journeyed, 
and  parted  company  at  Cambrid§re,  I 
have  never  seen  ihem  since.  The  old 
lady  must  have  long  since  mouldered 
in  the  grave ;  and  the  blooming  lass, 
who  looked  so  bashful  and  so  coy,  who 
could  not  choose  but  blush  and  bend 
her  head  beneath  the  over^xeatous  gaze 
of  that  tall  handsome  youth — is  she 
yet  living?  Has  she  grown  grey — 
the  blossom  brushed  from  off  her 
cheek  ?  age  will  not  spare  it ;  and  the 
smooth  soft  skin,  so  very  smooth  was 
hers,  is  it  pinched  up  and  withered  ? 
Does  her  eye  lack  lustre  now,  and  is 
it  turned  as  mine  is — back  upon  the 
pait  ?  Pray  God  the  retrospect  is 
fair,  and  yields  a  balm  to  soothe  the 
swift  descent — a  joy  that  is  at  once 
a  promise  and  au  earnest  of  the  future. 

The  Israelilish  gentleman  soon  be- 
came an  active  agent  in  the  dismissal 
of  certain  large  pieces  of  dry  bread, 
which  he  brought  from  his  pocket,  one 
after  another,  and  ate  with  amazing 
rapidity.  He  remained  silent  the 
while ;  but  as  he  munched,  and  drop- 
ped the  crumbs  upon  his  neighbour's 
k dee,  be  drew  his  breath  deeply  through 
his  nose,  which  again  discharged  it  in 
a  disagreeable  sound,  something  be* 
tween  sniffing  and  snoring.  The 
younger  of  the  two  young  men  at 
length  interfered. 

•*  You  are  a  qtieer  brick.  Levy,**  he 
said,  in  a  tone  that  predicated  acquain- 
tance; "but  I  advise  you  to  have  your 
breakfast  next  time  at  home,  and  what 
you  caQ*t  eat  give  to  the  birds.  I'm 
not  hungry." 

"  Mishter  Temples,"  answered  tbo 
person  addressed,  gulping  down  a 
mouthful,  *«  yon  arc  sich  a  funny  gen- 
tlemansh ;  you  always  makes  your  vits 
vit  poor  Levy.  1  link  if  Levy  was 
dead  you  wouldn't  know  TOt  to  do  vit 
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yourself.  They  talk  of  you  at  Tri- 
nity College  from  morDlDg  till  night ; 
and  the  cook  tould  me  the  other  day^ 
that  it  vas  as  good  as  goold  to  him  Ten 
you  were  up^  for  the  cushtom  and  the 
profits  rolled  in  like  so  much  vater/* 

This  was  spoken  with  so  curious  a 
twangy  and  with  so  deferential  an  air, 
that  I  could  not  help  smiling,  which 
ohserving,  the  young  gentleman  turn- 
ed to  me,  and,  with  a  polite  move- 
ment, thus  accosted  me :— <'  You  are, 
I  presume,  going  to  college,  and 
should  by  all  means  know  Mr  Solo* 
mon  Levy.*'  The  latter  gentleman 
assumed  a  gesture  of  extreme  mo- 
desty* **  He  is  as  necessary  to  yon 
as  your  cap  and  gown,  and  in  every 
respect  as  useful.  The  mellowest 
grape  of  Portugal,  and  the  mildest 
tobacco  leaf  of  America,  are  found 
with  htm  ;  and  tin,  when  times  are 
hard,  and  governors  have  bled  their 
last,  as  plentiful  as  in  the  sea-bound 
Cassiterides." 

The  elderly  gentleman  did  not  seem 
to  understand  altogether  the  point  and 
meaning  of  this  speech,  nor  in  truth 
did  I,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
my  ignorance,  I  allowed  the  young 
student  to  proceed. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  my  friend 
Levy,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  is 
*  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould 
of  form.*  No,  that  were  flattery. 
But  he  hath  daughters,  passing  fair 
maids  of  Judah,  whose  bright  eyes  put 
out  all  lesser  orbs  of  light.  1'  ve  seen 
them  at  the  county-ball,  as  Chaucer 
says,—'  the  silver  drops  all  hanging 
on  the  Lev— es.  But  thev  were  paste, 
as  I've  often  said  before. 

*'  Rale  shtones,**  interrupted  Mr 
Levy,  eagerly.  **  Rale  shtones,  as  I 
hope  to  be  shaved  1*' 

*'  Well,  no  matter,  this  gentleman 
may  indeed  consider  it  a  lucky  day 
that  brings  him  into  this  society.  Sir, 
you  must  allow  me  to  have  the  honour 
of  the  introduction.     Mr  Levy,  Mr 

"Stukely.** 

««  Mr  Levy,  Mr  Stukely." 

I  bowed  to  the  dirty  gentleman,  and 
he  in  return  smiled  rather  grimly  up- 
on me,  and  winked  hb  eye  in  token 
of  admitted  friendship. 

**  Ah,**  pursued  the  collegimn, 
"  these  introductions  are  the  bane  of 
good  fellowship,  and  the  very  ruin  of 
Cambridge.  Yon  might  have  spent  a 
life  in  the  place,  and  yet  for  want  of 
a  commoD  frUnd  have  been  ignorant 


of  each  other*s  existence.  Had  yon 
made  advances,  indeed,  Levy  must 
have  repelled  yon ;  for  where  custom 
becomes  inveterate,  it  robs  men  of 
their  own  will,  and  reduces  them  to 
the  level  of  slaves.** 

*<  And  yet,  James,"  said  his  bro>« 
tber,  who  now  made  himeelf  heard  for 
the  first  time,  "  how  necessary  to  a 
well  constituted  society  is  this  social 
arrangement!  What  a  protection 
does  it  afford  to  the  retiring  and  naeek 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  officious. 
How  else  should  the  innocent  and  un- 
wary be  sheltered  from  the  worldling 
and  the  sharper?** 

**  True,  on  king,'*  replied  the  com- 
mon friend,  '*  and  therefore,  lest  Mr 
Stukely  may  form  a  hasty  and  incor- 
rect judgment  of  your  character,  let 
me  at  once  introduce  to  his  notice  my 
worthy  elder  brother,  Mr  William 
Temple.  Mr  Stukely,  Mr  William 
Temple." 

Mr  William  Temple  grasped  my 
hand,  and  assured  me,  that  having  le- 
gally acquired  the  pleasure  of  my  ac« 
quamtance,  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion in  becoming  exceedingly  inti- 
mate. 

<*  Do  you  go,"  enquired  Mr  James^ 
'*  to  a  large  college  ? 

"  1  have  entered  at  Trinity,**  was 
my  reply. 

•*  Ah,  low— shockingly  low  I  Trini- 
ty is  going  down  very  fast.  The  mar- 
ket is  overstocked,  as  they  say  iu  tho 
city.  They  have  sent  out  a  good 
man  or  two,  who,  1  should  guess, 
have  bitten  all  the  paters  in  existence  f 
for  they  have  been  mad  about  Ttinity 
ever  since.  No,  that  won't  do  at  all. 
You  must  migrate  to  Sidney,  that'v 
the  college.  Nobody  goes  there. 
Select  and  gentlemanly.  Nothing 
snobbish.  Men  and  friends  and  bro- 
thers—quite a  little  family.*' 

''  Suroly,  James,"  interposed  Mr 
William  again,  **  Mr  Stukely 's  friends 
have  well  considered  the  propriety  of 
their  step,  and  have  weighed  all  thines 
in  the  balance.  There  are  both  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  rea- 
sons both  positive  and  negative." 

*'  Now  don*t — there's  a  good  fel- 
low,*' said  hb  brother  in  a  tone  of 
supplication.  '<  You  must  know,  Ifr 
Stukely,  that  they  call  my  brother  ft 
home  old  piue  and  minus.  To  be  suie^ 
he  b  no  end  of  a  mathematician.  Ha 
was  three  montlis  dragging  over  the 

CI  otinorum^  in^^i^  ^V\^\«»x'^»» 


9re  iiDotlimg  wliioh  wu  prei^iouslj 

^lil,  rhat  he  cAanot  prufa  »ow  to  be 

ecidodly  wrong.     By  tb#  way,  are 

ou  for  cUtMicA  or  cnmibeiDitic*  V* 

**    My    own    wisbea/*    i    feptied» 

*«  would  lead  md  to  elaMlCi  i  but  my 

ikther— " 

'«  Yonr  what  ?"  asked  Mr  Jamei. 
**  My  futtier,  sir/* 

«  Why,  n*)'  f»iber»  alff**  1  repeated, 
Dmewhiit  puxtled. 

**  Ab  !  1  see  doW|  I  bad  forgotten. 
You  mean  tbe  goiwrnor.  Yuu  speak 
tbe  London  didl^ct.  We  get  more 
Durie  as  we  proceed.  The  word  fa- 
ther la  \e»M  understood  now  every 
stage  we  lra?eL  When  we  arrive  at 
Trumpington,  the  word'«  obsolete, 
Jnriouii  fact  ibat  ?  '^ 

**  Remarkable  indeed^"  I  added. 
'*  I  wai  not  aware  that  »o  near  to  tbe 
metropoUff  so  emphatic  a  change  ob- 
l^ood  in  our  language." 

1  d«ire  »ay  not,^'  r^oioed  my  new 
acquaintance.  **  What  do  you  think 
of  Ihe  name  for  a  man  in  a  long  Una 
cloak  aud  braiis  butioua  being  buU- 
dog»  and  no- end* of-a- brick  being  a 
correct  translation  of  a  hard  reading 


'*  Strange!  and  upon  what  theorjr 
or  law  of  Language  is  it  supposed  that 
BQch  changes  depend?'*  I  coquiredp 
and,  as  1  have  since  thought,  some- 
what cotJCBtttfdIy. 

**  Ah.  there  you  stagger  me,"  replied 
Mr  James.  *'  if  you  want  the  theory^ 
apply^  next  door.  Now^  Williatn,  I 
am  sure  you  must  know.  What's  the 
theory  ?  '* 

**  Why,"  said  the  gentleman  thus 
ippaaled  to«  rising  in  his  seat  as  if  he 
Wereafraid  of  sbakiBg  the  v&sl  amouiil 
of  thought  that  he  carried  in  hi»  brdDf 
**  it  is  laid — hut  I  think  1  can  show 
tbat  tbe  whole  of  iha  argument  b  not 
meepdbU  of  proof— that  atthough 
there  are  remains  of  the  ancient  Saaon 
language  to  be  found  in  LoodoUt  as 
elsewhere  in  Englandt  yet  the  pure 
first-hand  and  onlj  superfine  Siizoii 
is  to  be  found  to  perfection  in  Cam- 
bridge*  So  f^r  I  agree  with  the  pro* 
position,  But  to  account  for  ttiis  it  is 
argued,  that  after  tlio  battle  of  Has- 
tiags^  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  and 
ftkv  oppooent  of  tbe  Conqueror,  es- 
caped with  his  lifif,  and  sought  refuge 
at  the  nnivtfrsity,  where  he  dviirered 
lectures  on  the  native  language  and 
literaturcp  beeame  proctor,  and  eveo- 
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uially  Yico-cbancellor,  and  th  t  tbe 
genuine  vernacular  baa  descended  to 
ust  in  consetjuence  of  his  own  parti* 
eular  dying  requesit,  that  no  alteration 
or  ad  mil  ru  re  should  ever  be  allowed 
by  the  public  orator*  or  any  otlier  oflB^ 
cor  of  the  university  for  the  time  be- 
ing. You  see  this  statement  involves 
two  problems*  Ut,  The  existence  of 
lectures  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
and,  secondly «  The  exist t*iice  ot  Ha- 
rold as  professor  at  tbe  uoiversitj. 
Now  it  is  a  self-eyident  trutb^or,  more 
properly  speaking,  an  axiom — that  tbe 
university  did  not  exist  until  some 
centuries  after  the  death  of  H^irold  ; 
therefore  there  was  no  university  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Much  less  were  there  any  pfofcMur- 
ships  establiibed,  and  a  lectureship  on 
the  native  language  and  literature  is 
e<|ual  to  a  professorship ;  therefore 
there  were  no  lectures  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  Agaiut  Humid,  it  is 
said;  wa^  professor  at  tbe  university,  but 
it  ha»  been  proved  that  tlirre  was  no 
university,  and,  d  fufiioti,  no  pra> 
fossorships.  But  Harold  was  pro* 
feisory  which  is  absurd*  Thereforep 
Harold  was  not  a  professor  at  tlie  uni- 
versity—  QtiodErat  Ihrnonstrrnidam,*^ 

At  the  couciusion  of  this  speech* 
the  mathematician  looked  at  me  ear^ 
nestly  fur  a  moment,  and  tlieti,  by  stow 
degrees,  resumed  hiJi  original  sUftte  of 
reservedoess — bis  arms  foldud,  «nd  Ids 
head  falling  languidly  on  bis  chest* 
Mr  Levy  looked  obliquely  at  him* 
then  triumphantly  at  met  and  treading 
on  my  toe  at  the  same  tios*,  seemed  to 
eiH^iiire  what  might  be  my  optnioa  of 
Mr  William  Temple — now* 

My  respect  and  admiratton  were 
certainly  increased  for  a  man  whe 
could  thus  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
most  familiar  topicsj  the  formula  of 
science,  and  who  evidently  did  not 
hesitate  to  reject  the  simplest  truth, 
until  it  had  undergone  the  severe  scru- 
tiny of  his  very  exact  mind.  The  al- 
luj&ion  which  his  brother  had  made  t4» 
the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid,  1  re- 
garded aj$  a  mere  0guie  of  speech* 
sueb  as  I  koew  le  be  often  employed 
in  the  best  possible  humour  against 
great  minds,  Tbe  airy  disposition  of 
Mr  Jumcs  imperceptibly  won  upon 
me.  1  looked  upon  him  as  one  to 
whom  knowledge  en  me  unsought,  and 
ef  its  own  free  will,  whose  head  had 
b««io]iie  a  storehouse  of  intellectual 
aequtretDeots  without  labaiu'  ar  exer- 
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m— «  gr*'i>i«*j  to  hci 
int  tntituiy  wliich  1  hiitj  often  hoard 
but  h*d  twvtu  tinft  fiice  ta  lacu  until 
pr.      ThiLs  wna  lln^ro  JiUo  a  portion 
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atquirrd    a   nipidly   gnivjng  inpor* 
iancts  for  which  I  must  Jickiiowl«d||^ 
jiii^-uagc.  his  Tulg  If  li>ok»,  and  bU 
f  1  V    inj'f  ;iraijcc,  could  oot  o^«r  t»y 
1<  or     ooirapDiiding    tltliy. 

Ill     ii]Cero»t«d    by    mil   my 
t  I  ey  wail  anything 

b  lOje;  aod  before 

wo  feiii;ht.'ii  lUhI  iiMitii  in  our  jouruey 
at  which  we  h.iltrtf  ft>r  reTreiihtiteottt 
lay  an  i  i»l  eoageid* 

eddur:  t  (he  luorti. 

ing,  rcLiXc  d  and  ^rew   wurm  bt^iitfath 
tb«  sunny  influenees  wbich  h^d^o  uo- 
;p<*cCedly  sprong  up. 
rorty  ye»rs  ag-o,  the  traveUcr,  bad 
t  *'         '     '^r    ,.<jy[ii  httTo  difpatchiftd 
»i  diumal  meals  m  leti 

ipjv  c  1  ir.iii  til  111  accorded  to  the  tnigra* 
tory  oR^*  To-day,  he  shall  pny  the 
price  of  four,  and  not  h-i"  *^  'f  - 
OD«.  Man  waa  tben  a  ^ 
antmal.  The  locomotive  k.  ...,.,.....„ 
had  not  yet  been  lutroduccd.  The 
emulovtrient  and  the  nec««)tUy  of  car. 
ri  were  not  siipe rootled,  and 

Ui'     ,  jf  the  winds  and  the  velo- 

ty  of  the  earth  had  not  ceaaed  to  be 
■fjrcts  orastontfihment  and  awe.    In 
iVi  to  travel  was  m  truth,  as 

th.  fgy  indiea»o«,  to  labour  and 

to  toU.  Let  UA  blot  out  the  word 
from  the  vocabulary.  Mrn  do  not 
travel  now,  Thi'y  burst  through  the 
air  wiih  the  fwiA«e«8  of  the  bird, 
without  a  gleam  of  its  enjoyment. 
Poor  agn  of  hurry,  skurry  !  Ti.e  ele- 
BMBtits  of  happiness  are  not  found  in 
tlu».  Noj  not  one  i  and  the  con&tant 
defthre  of  man's  heart,  since  his  first 
fall,  tnu^t  be  poAtpooed  to  a  calmer 
and  a  holier  day. 

The  five  inside  passengers  entered 
the  inn  ai  wbich  we  stopped — ^Mr 
Temple,  junior,  promising  inmi*cirto 
have  uu  mercy  on  the  various  dishes 
which  were  awaiting  the  honour  of 
bis  arrivnL  Naturatly  backward  and 
timid,  I  waSt  on  tl^^>  particular  otma- 
rfon,  not  very  d<*siroiis  to  join  tho 
party.  I  could  fee!  ptrrfuctly  at  home 
with  thcni  so  long  as  we  were  con- 
fined  to  ihe  cosch ;  but  the  very  iD" 


Mmm 


that  species    slant  we  ware  I 
again t    roy  con 
at  OIK  ' 
The 
farnihar     Uo  0110  >,iac  ot  a  Uuwtid  d  triiiiip^r 
to  the     stream,  and  to  the  olhvr  was  attai 
rioti  df     a  Spacious  orchard,  on  whose 
looked     award  tliirre  stood  the  fltiest 

tu^  schoiar,     bad  ever  beheld.     To  thta  s^ 

reeled  my  siepa*     Born  and   bred 
L-.wtH....    ».;H,..,jt  having   pasfti«d 
^*  Ijcyoud  its  dusty 

til  ^  ,,.  „  It  WHS  not  the  hi 
World  of  »nioke  ii  has  since  grown 
be — IwASfHt  thin  pi^riod,  unacqujiini 
with  the  ►irapUat  *l<>wers  of  tlie  tial 
1  knew  of  nature  nothing  but 
lovelinegta*  and  tbo  glimpfits  I 
caught  had  made  me  sensible  of 
doattnlon.  Separated  from  the  or*' 
ch.^rd  by  a  sunkifn  feuce»  a  ilovrly. 
rising  meadow  vpnmd  iticlf  for  a  con- 
sider^ble  diMiMhre  ;  mMy  bt*yond  it,  as 
far  as  the  c^e  n    "  i,  were  rich 

lurfaci-sofcultiv  yelluw  com 

slunding    promincutiy    torwiird^    U1 
patches  of  **  stationary  sutisbine* 


th"  r  "     -^«;esDiou  of  hi*nhh,  vj^oroj 
ai  1  warmed  witit  ecistasy  ( 

'  m  ihia  sct'ne — common  1 

^  it  WAS — atid  thankt'ilGil 
.r.ln.-l  run  with  a  capadii 
ot  'a  »ingie  so 

io  1: oiii  h,     I  h,<i;tt4 

iTiy*elt  btjtn 
nut  tfie^wh 

bke  ringlets  from  the  noble  ieave 
1  had  not  yH  opened  the  pocket-bo 
whiefi  my  mother  had  placed  in  toy 
hands*  1  did  so  now.  A  few  lines  had 
been  hastily  written  on  the  first  page* 
She  bade  nie  remember  the  con  versa* 
tion  of  the  past  night,  and  to  think  net 
ously  of  her  parting  words.  The 
was  mention  made  also  of  a  bank-no 
for  fifty  pounds  which  she  bad  plac 
in  one  of  ibe  pookets  for  my  private' 
uae*  **  lo  addition  to  the  sum  whicli 
my  father  would  allow  me  for  my  ge- 
neral eipenses/' 

I  would  fsin  ask  the  gentle  reader*  if 
he  is  conscious  of  no  one  short  hour  ia 
his  life  which  has  established  for  itself 
an  individuality  and  character  standing 
from  the  rest  of  time  apart  $  and  if, 
Munceted  with  this  puint  of  bis  eais- 
tenee^  there  does  not  present  it  self  ta_ 
hia  mtnd  a  scene  of  nature,  dividci 
from  all  other  scenes — one  bright 
sion  of  time  and  place,  wherein 
miiid  and  body  have  been  elate 
joyousy  tuned  to    the  barmoitioa  ol 
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earth — where  human  happiness,  unlike 
herself,  has  lingered  till  her  shade  has 
covered  the  fair  dream^  and  preserved 
it  from  the  common  wreck.  The 
orchard,  and  the  big  chestnut  tree,  and 
every  circumstance  and  little  object 
connected  with  the  breath  of  time 
snatched  from  that  day  so  many  years 
ago,  become  illuminated,  as  I  write, 
with  the  feelings  they  inspired ;  whilst 
every  pleasure  since  looks  sad  and  sick- 
ly, or  else,  ephemeral,  as  too  many  were, 
has  long  since  passed  into  obUvion. 

Not  for  any  length  of  time  had  I 
enjoyed  the  sweet  communion  of  my 
thoughts,  when  I  was  started  from 
my  situation  by  a  voice  calling  my 
name.  I  could  not  mistake  the  ac- 
cent. I  raised  myself  from  the  ground, 
and  beheld  Mr  Levy  approaching  the 
tree  with  rapid  strides.  When  he 
found  I  observed  him,  he  walked  more 
slowly. 

«<Mishter  Shtukely,"  he  began, 
*'  they  are  all  eating  away  there  aa 
if  they  were  shtarved.  If  you  are 
fond  of  cold  fowl,  upon  my  vord,  you 
hav'n't  a  minute  to  shpare.  That 
young  Mishter  Temples  hasn't  said  a 
syllable  to  nobody  since  he  began,  and 
is  biting  away  as  hard  as  ever.  He 
has  a  most  uncommon  appetite  1*' 

*'  Thank  you,  Mr  Levy.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  eat;  but  I  am  grateful, 
nevertheless,  for  your  friendly  hint." 

''  Ob,  don*t  say  a  vord  about  that," 
he  replied;  ••  vy  shouldn't  I  be  civil? 
It  doesn't  cost  me  nothing.  In  going 
through  the  vorld,  Mr  Sbtukely,  you 
may  always  tell  the  good  man  from 
the  bad  man  by  that  *ere.  The  good 
man  is  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  an- 
other, ven  it  costs  him  nothing ;  but 
the  bad  man  is  always  for  his  self,  and 
wouldn't  so  much  as  go  over  the  vay 
for  his  own  father.*' 

I  once  more  thanked  Mr  Levy  for 
his  civility,  and  begged  that  he  would 
not  on  my  account  keep  from  his 
friends  or  his  unfinished  dinner. 

'*  You  are  very  good  sir,"  said  the 
gentleman,  **  but  my  religions  don't 
allow  me  to  eat  that  sort  of  victuals, 
and  I  am  very  particular.  You  see 
ve're  a  clean  people,  and  are  forbid  to 
eat  of  the  unclean  animals,  and  the 
nasty  mixtures  that  the  Christians — 
though  I  don't  vish  to  te  rude — make 
Tith  their  fat  and  their  butter  and 
thehr  meat,  and  all  them  kind  of  non- 
sense. Now  you  vont  be  angry  vith 
lae^ifl  tell  jr on  something^Till  you  ? 


Veil  then,  do  you  know,  the  very  mo- 
ment I  saw  you,  you  vun  my  heart — 
you  look  so  good  and  innoshent  But 
you  must  tale  care  of  yourself,  my 
dear  boy — excuse  my  being  free., 
you  must  indeed.  This  is  such  a  vicked 
Turld,  and  it  ain*t  every  body  that  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  his  experience ; 
'cause  you  see,  experience  is  some- 
thing like  shtock  in  trade  or  capital, 
and  after  thirty  or  forty  years  perhaps^ 
that's  all  a  man  has  left  him  to  do 
business  with.  I  dare  say  you've  got 
a  father  and  a  mother — eh  ?"  I  am 
not  sure  that  Mr  Levy  perceived  any 
particular  change  in  my  countenance 
as  he  put  this  question  to  me;  but 
without  permitting  me  to  answer,  he 
continued.  **  Yell,  never  mind,  don't . 
tell  me,  don't  harrow  up.  I  know  vot 
it  is,  my  dear  boy,  to  have  a  good  fa- 
ther and  mother;  yes,  and  to  leave 
them  too,  and  to  be  turned  into  the 
Turld  among  strangers,  as  I  vas  at  a 
tender  age,  with  nobody  to  take  care 
of  my  morals  or  teach  me  vat  was 
right,  except  the  nature  that  was  born 
with  me.  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  you've 
got  plenty  of  money  to  shpend— 
eh? ^ 

"  My  father,  sir,  is  kind  and  liberal, 
and •' 

"Yell  now,  don't  tell  me,  Ivon't 
hear  a  word.  It's  no  business  of  mine. 
Only  take  care  of  it,  my  dear  child, 
and  don't  shpend  it  like  a  narr,*  You 
must  excuse  my  freedom,  but  I  tould 
you  before,  I'm  quite  taken  with  you, 
and  I  feel  like  your  father  ven  I  speak 
to  you.  Ven  you  get  to  Cambridge, 
YOU  must  put  your  money  into  the 
hands  of  some  shteady  honest  person 
that  knows  vot  the  vurld  is,  and  vill 
put  you  in  the  vay  of  laying  it  out  to 
the  best  advantage.  Vas  you  readlog 
a  book  my  dear,  ven  I  came  up  ?  ah, 
TOt  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fond  of  reading  I 
Sometimes,  ven  I  sits  at  home,  and 
thinks  how  vicked  the  vurld  is,  I 
think  I  should  go  vild  if  it  wasn't  for 
reading  the  newspapers,  with  the  lisht 
of  bankrupts  and  all  the  polishe 
news." 

Mr  Levy  had  touched  a  tender  chord, 
and  I  answered  him, ''  Yes,  Mr  Levy, 
I  was  perusing  a  most  affectionate  let- 
ter from  the  fondest  and  best  of  mo- 
thers. Look  here,  sir,"  I  exclaimed 
warmly,  drawbg  the  book  from  my 
pocket,  and  moved  even  to  tears, 
<'  this  is  her  latest  gift.  Although  she 
knew  I  had  no  need  of  it,  and  was 
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ly  HuppUed,  with  bcr  own  haud^ 
ithouf    inv  kiwiwledge,  ^hc  ea- 
rn understand 


lie  if  I  can'tt  And 

'    the  short  of  it,'* 

uAy.     '*  Now, 

.LJjr,  tut  Isball 

,o,   TijcrtiM  three  j*ouncia  of  smuggled 

%ai»  that  1  bad  put  by  expressly  for 

erTemple**   Ichar^ceeintweoty 

ings  a  pound,  and  they*re  vorth 

ff  if  theyVe  worth  a   Btiver.     Til 

(eskk  ray  vord  tith  him  for  vonce,  if  I 

Tiever  do  another  fbtroke  of  busineM 

▼ith  biro,  and  that  vould  be  as  good  as 

linatioo  to  me.     You  ahall  have  tbem 

cry  voae  at  the  price,     1  never  see 

Itch  a  model  of  a  good  boy  since  I  waa 

oni,  and  it  fcba'nt  go  without  tU  re- 

%^ard,  or  ehe  Sol  Levy  vUl  know  the 

reason  vy/* 

Before  I  could  remonstrate  against 
[io  great  a  sacrifice  of  principle  and 
iproperty^  we  were  both  summoned 
>um  the  orchard  by  a  shrill  cry  pro- 
ceeding from  the  volatile  lungs  of  Mr 
Temple,  junior. 

'*  Take  care  of  yourself,  MrStuke- 
Jy,"  said  that  worthy  wheo  we  joined 
tliira  ;  **  take  care  of  yourself.  If  you 
creep  into  holes  and  corners  with  iMr 
Levy,  it  will  soon  go  hard  with  your 
orthodoxy.  He*s  a  seductive  charae* 
ter»  and,  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  he 
will  turn  you  into  one  of  the  faithful/' 

"  Mitihter  Temploa,*'  said  the  Israel- 
ite vrry  serioualy,  **  vith  other  peo* 
pie's  religions  I  never  bother  my  head, 
I've  business  enough  upon  my  mind 
[■without  troubling  myself  vith  vat 
doesn*t  oonsam  me.  Besides,  it's  very 
necessary  that  some  should  be  this, 
Bdd  aome  the  other.  For  my  part,  I 
ihall  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  day 
when  every  body  vill  be  Jews ;  for  1 
think  business  vitbout  the  Christians 
■will  be  very  tlat  and  inshipld/' 

**  Ah  I  Levy»  you're  a  new  light, 
and  citizen  of  the  world  j  But  why 
have  you  deserted  us,  Mr  Stukely  ? 
Your  appetite  will  quarrel  with  your 
'•reach  of  good    manners   before  we 

ach  Cambridge.  Was  our  companj 
»o  dir  1 J  :o  that  you  should  refuse 

tobr.  5  with  us?'* 

**  i  rek  no  inclination  for  food,  and 
the  lovely  day  tempted  me  to  feast  in 
the  open  air.'* 

*'  Upon  nothing!  Ab>  you  can- 
not feed  capons  bo  I  My  dear  feUoWp 
you  are  a  fresbman»  and  freshmen  be* 

you  u.  Mo.  cccxvu 


long  to  the  family  of  Grttn,  They  are 
known  by  their  mumII  nmvfltcs  and  ex- 
tensive 1  I  ir  love  of 
home  ai]u  lihyiheir 
dislike  of  niurd  sueivty.  Well*  Titup. 
pose  it  mu*t  bo  so*  Shonlf!  we  be  fellow- 
traveller*  this  time  twelvetnonth,  your 
poetry  will  be  scn!»ibly  diminished* 
and  your  appetite  restored  to  you.  I 
am  wide  awako  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing,  forj  autcm  e<fo — what  is  that  Lalln 
proverb  about  Cataline  ?  I  have  bi^ea 
so  long  at  Cambridge  that  I've  fur- 
gotten  the  little  Latin  I  took  up  with 
me**' 
[*•  Another  figure  of  speech,"  thought 

•*  I  shall  be  sorry,^'  I  replied,  »•  to 
use  the  words  of  our  friend  here,  to 
see  that  day,  Mr  Temple*  that  will 
find  me  lets  under  tho  direction  of 
those  feelings  which  at  this  moment 
attract  and  attach  me  to  all  that  la 
lovely  and  coojolatory  in  life." 

*•  A  "(isry  senBtble  idea,  and  very 
well  put  together/*  remarked  Kir 
Levy, 

**  Levy,  be  quiet,"  said  Mr  Tempi© 
softly.  '<  Stukely,  you  are  young, 
very  young,  not  in  years  but  in  frtcta. 
I  have  gone  through  all  this,  and  so 
has  many  a  better  fellow.  It's  a  stale 
game,  though  new  to  you.  There  aro 
certain  ihinittR  which  we  must  all  nn- 
dergo.  We  leave  off  sucking*  Our 
mothers  take  pride  in  combing  our 
hairs  straight.  We  aro  discharged 
from  home,  with  many  kis«es  and  very 
many  parting  words.  It*s  all  beauti* 
ful,  no  doubt,  and,  as  you  observe,  very 
consolatory — ^but  it's  only  part  of  the 
system,  Now,  I  never  wager,  except 
upon  the  odd  trick  at  whist,  and  then 
only  half* crowns  *  but  I  should  like  to 
bet  heavy  odds  at  tbts  moment  that  I 
could  read  what's  passing  in  your 
mind/* 

**  Mr  Shtukely,*'  exclaimed  Mr 
Levy,  •*  don't  yon  do  any  sich  thiog« 
That  would  bo  a  very  nice  way  of  get» 
ting  rid  of  your  money." 

"  How  many  ti  mes  within  this  hour/* 
continued  Mr  Temple,  **  have  you 
persuaded  yourself  that  your  home, 
wherever  it  may  be,  is  the  choicest 
place  in  life,  and  how  many  new  at- 
tractions which  have  eacaped  your  ob- 
servation so  many  years,  have  you  all 
at  once  discovered  there  ?  Why  do 
you  blush  ?  I  know  your  home  never 
looked  so  fair  as  it  does  this  moment* 
reflected  ta  you  at  thia  short  dLstanco 
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through  the  medium  of  your  pasaioDs. 
DoD*t  deceive  yourself;  and^  above  ail» 
beware  of  taking  credit  for  ftometbiog 
very  peculiar^  which  is  as  cummon 
to  all  men  as  their  meat  and  drink. 
Pshaw!  I  have  known  fellows  who 
have  been^o  bullied  and  thrashed  by 
their  governors,  that  they  have  never 
risen  from  their  daily  prayers  withuut 
putting  up  a  special  one  tor  their  re- 
lease, actually  stand 'crying  aiid  sni- 
velling when  the  hour  of  deliverance 
came,  swearing  that  they  had  never 
been  half  thrashed  enough,  or  suffi- 
ciently grateful  for  what  they  had  re- 
ceived. Tnings  do  look  so  different 
when  we  are  about  to  lose  or  leave 
them^  and  men  are  such  arrant  hum- 
bugs to  themselves.*' 

When  1  entered  the  Cambridge  /n- 
ieiiigeuce  for  the  second  time,  1  could 
not  understand  why  1  felt  so  awkward* 
vexed,  and  uncomfortable,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  young  Mr  Temple.  But  the 
said  gentleman  had  not  yet  done  with 
me. 

"  Apropos,  Mr  Stukely,  to  the 
subject  we  have  just  discussed."  I 
changed  colour  as  he  spoke;  for  I 
dreaded  an  exposure,  although  1  could 
not  exactly  detine  what  the  speaker  had 
to  reveal  concerning  me.  '*  You  must 
hear  a  capital  story  that  I  can  tell  you 
of  one  who  for  a  season  was  a  fellow 
of  your  own  kidney.  Poor  Jack  Hus- 
band !  Do  you  remember  him.  Levy  ?*' 

Levy  sighed  deeply. 

**  Some  kind  relations,  having  of 
course  his  best  interests  at  heart,  in- 
troduced him  to  a  large  house  in  In- 
dia, which  soon  introduced  him  to  the 
yellow  iever,  and  six  feet  of  earth. 
He  came,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
Jamaica.  His  father  was  a  large  plan- 
ter, and  Jack  was  sent  over  to  leain 
manners,  and  the  art  of  preaching  to 
the  niggers.  For  the  firsc  six  months, 
things  went  on  remarkably  well.  He 
was  all  his  mother  could  wish  him. 
He  wore  clodhopper  shoes,  worsted 
stockings,  a  white  choker,  and  thick 
cotton  gloves.  He  rose  regularly  to 
chapel,  and  went  to  bed  every  night, 
punctually  at  nine  o*clock,  upon  milk 
and  water.  He  barricaded  his  rooms ; 
and  because  be  had  been  told  that  the 
university  was  a  hotbed  of  vice,  be 
shut  himself  up  like  a  seed  in  a  cucum- 
ber frame,  ll  a  man  by  chance  spoke 
to  him,  he  buttoned  his  breeches 
pockets,  m  order  to  present  the  feU 
Jpw'Mwsiku^wtotkem^  Aod  towateb- 
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ed  the  movements  of  hisbedmaker  and 
gyp,  as  though  to  assassinate  him  had 
been  the  aim  and  business  of  their 
lives,  it  was  a  great  pity  that  his 
mamma  ever  trusted  so  sweet  a  youth  in 
so  wicked  a  place — but  it  was  a  moral 
struggle,  and  you  shall  hear  the  result 
of  it.  Jack's  remittances  came  at  sti- 
pulated times  from  his  father*s'  corre- 
spondent in  Loudon,  and  at  one  period 
it  happened  that  they  hung  lire  mogt 
fearfully.  He  wrote  at  first  very 
politely  on  the  subject,  but,  receiving 
no  reply,  expressed  his  opinion  in  ji 
peremptory  and  busiuess-hke  manner* 
The  second  application  proving  just  as 
effectual  as  tbe  first,  Mr  Husband  be- 
came very  ill.  He  spoke  to  his  tutor, 
(who  got  as  alarmed  as  himself,)  pro- 
cured  an  (Byrotat  and  exeaU  and  waike4 
into  London  with  the  bowels  of  a  man 
determined  on  mischief.  The  corre- 
spondent, corrtspondanik  mm  corre* 
iponcUndo,  hung  out  in  Broad  Street 
City,  and  thitner  Mr  Husband  fink 
weut.  The  house  was  closed,  and 
every  window  but  one  blocked  up  bj 
a  shutter.  Jack  thought  of  the  oceaa, 
the  distance  from  home,  and  grew  verj 
wretched  indeed.  *  Is  Mr  Wilson  at 
home?' faltered  Jack.  <  Which?' said 
the  maid  who  answered  the  knock. 
Jack,  ail  alive  to  suspicion,  looked  hard 
at  the  girJ,  fancied  collusion,  and  walk- 
ed into  the  passage  without  further  de* 
lay. 

*'  *  Now,  young  woman,*  said  he, 
shutting  the  door,  *  take  care  of 
what  you  are  about.  1  have  come 
from  quite  as  bad  a  place  as  Londe« 
is,  and  I  know  the  whole  thing. 
You  just  tell  Mr  Wilson,  that  Mr 
John  Husband  has  called  to  see  hii% 
and  isn't  inclined  to  depart  without 
having  that  pleasure.*  The  servanl 
ran  away,  and  Jack  walked  into  tue 
parlour,  and  a  very  curious  object  ift- 
deed  there  met  his  eye.  A  youn^ 
gentleman,  about  eignteea  years  of 
age,  with  a  painted  face,  and  loBg 
curly  wig,  bedizened  in  a  glaring  re^ 
court  dress,  was  lying  at  luJi  length 
on  the  ground,  a  sword  at  his  side,  and 
apparently  in  the  last  agonies  of  dealb. 
<  Perdition  catch  thy  arm,*  he  bawled 
out  as  Jack  opened  the  door — ^^  the 
chance  is  thine.*  Before  Uasband 
could  recover  from  his  surprise*  the 
youijg  fellow  was  on  his  legs,  blush- 
ing scarlet  through  his  crimson,  and 
apologizing  for  the  queer ness  of  tkm 
silnation.  TowakaiteKtof  th^slocfi, 
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jlirU  WW  no  oilier  iliaii   Mr  Wiliwui 

ijauiotp  whu»o  f^ihiT  bemg  from  hurnt*, 

Aod    iraveilUtg  in    ScoiUitii^  (which 

,  TliL'tp.   hv    the   Wviv,    KCiHUUt^tl  lor   ih« 

Hi  the  rehearsal 
tjf  II  Gr«ck  [iiui  which  he  wr«  to  HCt  uti 
the  fultowiiig  night  at  an  aniAteur 
[  cJuby  of  which  he  wu«  the  bccivUiry, 
itvBiuret,  ai«d  jirmcipal  |iericirajer* 
Whfti  imroediateJ^  posted  hetweeu  the 
two,  1  do  not  Kuow*  Jiuik  did  till  me 
ll»«t,  ttfter  A  bit,  iht*  young  one  ordered 
qp  rump  steuL%  pickles*  aud  bottled 
porter,  mid  about  »«,  veri  o'clock  pro- 
po»ed  A  vieu  to  Urory-Laue  Thciitrc, 
wtiercS;     '  '  *         '       that  uight 

acted  in  y  of  ^liic- 

bcit:      '  Miu    cvMH  »M>u»ij   of  the 

peri  they  aitjourued    to    the 

Johkijv/ii  :-  ♦l^ad^anU  liiut  alter  thut, 
iiboui  leu  o'clockt  the  next  itiornittg^ 
be  luuud  htm^eif  iu  bed  in  a  ;»rrHij^e 
pUce,  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  uieaiifl  which  hud  been  taken  1o 
depoti^iL  him  there.  A  day  or  two 
afierw^ntst  tbe  tutor  received  a  letter 
which  itiformed  him  that  Mr  Hu^bund 
had  been  iudefatigable  iu  the  pursuit 
of  Mr  Wil;ion— but  in  vaiu,  nor  did 
be  hope  to  diseovcr  him  for  some 
weeks  to  come— that  Mr  Huiiband 
bitterly  regretted  auy  circumstance 
that  sejia rated  him  from  his  studies* 
biit  that  he  looked  furwjtrd  to  return- 
iitg  to  them  with  redoubled  ardour* 
when  but  object  in  London  was  fully 
acoompiished.  In  about  a  month 
Jack  rcturued  to  Canitiridge,  io  a 
dy  condition.  He  looked  pale 
»ed  up.  Mr  Wdsou,  junior, 
panied  him.  He  came  to  .<peud 
a  week  or  two  with  hiis  fricndj  and  to 
recruit.  Jack  waited  on  the  tutor, 
spun  a  long  yarn  about  wandcnng 
barefooted  over  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland — paid  the  arrears »  ^nd  was 
diatni^^ed  with  tears,  and  au  Invitation 
W  iupper.-= — 

**  Loudon  bad  certainly  rublied  off  a 
good  deal  of  Husband' «  rust.  He 
Cya^d  to  diefts  like  a  snob,  and  be- 
gan to  think  like  a  geutleman.  He 
sported  bi»  oak  no  longer,  and  he  look- 
ed upon  his  feilow  mortals  with  a 
kindlier  and  more  forgiving  spirit; 
sub&cribing  implicitly  to  the  opinion^ 
that  man  %&  by  nature  a  tiociable  aud 
commuuieative  animal.  1  wa^  at  a 
wme  party  that  he  gave  about  two 
montlui  alter  his  return^  and  there  I 
b^ard  hiiti  deliver  a  very   clot^ueDt 


i«peccb  about  pTrjutllcf?,  and  antique 
noUons,  the  *.*^i**  '■  vlng  tulicn  from 
his  fjis  all  .  U  U  u  turi* 

oiJj*  tact,  ho^^  [  iifttr  ihls  evtitt 

(ul   break    in   H  us  hand's    carter,  his 
reituttaoces  came  very  nf*  tiuiaiN,  -^ijd 
the  necesAity  for  hia  |i 
ance  in  London,  cxcem  i. 

One  morning  he  reccivi:d  m  ver^  w 
poriaui  communication  trom  hi«  Iriend 
WiUon — 1(  explained  to  htm  that  hi 
might  wry  fhurtiy  txpeci  a  viMt  frofl 
hid  governor;  for  he  (,  Wii&oDj  hadex«- ' 
tracted  by  dtealth    a  letter  Uom  tm 
own  governor  b  pocket  a  daj  or  two 
before,  wttiist  he  was  doxing  alter  diu- 
ncrj  and   had   thirttn   read   Ihut  Mr 
[iu5band,  senior,  having  occasion  to 
make  a  voyatge  to  Luglaud,  hud  pro* 
posed  to  h(m»eit  the  aehght  of  taking^l 
hia  sou  b)  feurprl*c,  aud  to  behold  him 
abborbed   in   the   pro«eeution    of    la* 
Mudie«     and     nicniul     improvement* 
There  wai  a  po&i»cnpt  which  1  recol*! 
kct  wclJ.     It  ranfiiua:^*  New  Tra*^ 
gedy  on  Friday.     Glorious  John  and 
^iddons,  lir&t*rate  partf^-^pitch  the  re- 
mittances to  Old  Nosey.     Come  up.* 
Jack  wi:ihing,  no  doubt,  to  make  botne 
enquined  respecting  hifi  parent's  Tfi*H 
went  to  lowu  immediately.     The  twfl 
friends  greatly  applauded  the  tragedyJ 
and,  a^  u&ual,  when  ttie  curtain  tei^^ 
adjourniid  to  tlie  JohuAou'fr  Head* 

■'  J  ack  used  to  say » that  w  ittumt  being 
able  to  account  foi  it,  he  never  in  hia 
hfe  had  felt  t»o  thoroughly  complete  aa 
on  ihia  evtriing,  A  leeluig  ol  univer- 
sal benevolence  gradualljf  crept  over 
him,  and  he  vowed  emphatically  to 
VV  ilson,  *  that  man  is  me  very  iucar* 
nation  of  ait  that  U  lovely  and  good.' 
Milk  punch  tloors  the  human  heart — 
and  that's  a  fact. 

**  Young  Wilson  belonged  to  a  de«| 
bating  society,  and  it  was  a  point  of  be 
oour  with  him  (o  meet  all  genera 
statements    with    purlJctdar    contra** 
diclioo. 

"  •  Well  argue  tial.  Jack/ says  be  j.  ^ 
and  scarcely  had  he  so  said,  wheD 
voice    was    hcaid    iq     the    passagea! 
It  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
stopped. 

**  Jack  started.  Wilson  l«>okcd  about 
the  room  for  a  thunderbolt.  Whel 
he  turned  again.  Husband  was  under! 
the  table,  pulling  hard  at  bis  IcgSi  and^ 
Jinptoring  him  in  a  whisper  to  blow 
out  the  cundles. 

*-*  What's  ilie  matter  r  cried  Wil. 
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•' '  Wil80D»  I  am  dbbed.  I'm  bless- 
ed if  that  isn't  the  governor.' — 

<' '  What»  Jamaica?*  asked  Wilson. 

<« « Idem!*  cried  Jack — 

^'  The  candles  were  extinguished 
immediately.  In  a  couple  of  hours. 
Husband  was  flying  to  Cambridge  as 
fast  as  four  hor&es  could  carry  him. 

*'  About  ten  o'clock  next  evening* 
a  respectable  old  gent,  at  Trinity 
Gate,  desired  to  be  directed  to  the 
rooms  of  Mr  John  Husbaud.  That 
gentleman's  gyp  was  by  accident  in 
the  court  at  the  time,  and  he  begged 
the  elderly  ffenUeman  to  follow  him. 

<'  *  I'm  alraidy  sir/  said  the  animal* 
'  unless  y ou*re  *a  verj/  particular  friend* 
I  can't  let  you  see  Mr  Husband  till 
four  o'clock.' 

"  •  What,  to-morrow  afternoon?' 
enquired  the  venerable  stranger. 

*'  «  No,  sir,  four  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  does  Mr 
Husband  receive  visiters  so  early  in 
the  morning  ?' 

"  Future  Senior  Wrangler,  Sir. 
Senior  Wranglers  never  fag  in  the 
daytime,  sir. — Daytime  doesn't  do  for 
mathematics — too  light  and  lively. 
Hope  Mr  Husband  won't  break 
down.  Afraid  he  will.  Many  men, 
sir,  in  my  time,  would  have  been  se- 
nior wranglers,  if  they  hadn't  broke 
down.  Mathematics  \ery  unwhole- 
some, sir.  Very  Weakening,  and  bad 
for  the  health.  Senate-house  large 
and  cold.  Men  go  in  quite  well — sit  in 
a  draught — feel  very  ill — seized  with 
a  shivering  pain  in  the  stomach-— for- 
get what  they  are  about — walk  out — 
nervous  fevers — go  home.' 

"«  Poor  John  r 

"  '  Do  you  know  Mr  Husband,  sir?* 
^'  *  A  littie,'  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  great  deal  of  feeling. 

«'  *  Only  a  littie,  sir  ?'  Ah !  what  a 
happy  man  his  father  must  be !  Fd 
give  a  trifle  to  have  such  a  son. 
Too  good — that's  his  only  fault.  Do 
you  know  his  father,  sir?  A  very 
respectable  and  intelligent  old  gentie- 
man,  Tve  heard.' 

<' '  Yes,  my  good  man,'  replied  he 
of  the  white  hair,  '  I  do  know  him 
a  little.  Here's  a  crown  for  you. 
Who  could  have  told  you  that  I  was— 
that  his  father,  I  mean  to  say — was 
respectable  and  intelligent?' 

'•  *  The  world  will  talk,  sir,'— said 
iAe  vulture, 
^  ^Ab,  I  forgot,  80  it  will  I  Now  you 
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step  into  Mr  Husband,  and  say  that 
a  gentieman  wishes  to  see  him  di- 
rectiy.' 

'•  *  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it*s  more 
than  my  place  is  worth — What's  the 
time,  sir?' 

The  old  gentieman  struck  his  re- 
peater. 

"  '  About  half-past  ten.' 

<« «  Half.past  ten.  Really  I  don't 
know — he's  just  beginning  the  Comic 
Sections.'  The  old  gentieman  slip- 
ped another  crown  into  the  claws  of 
the  camivora.  '  Well,  sir,  I  suppose 
I  must  rbk  it.  What  name  shall  I 
say  ?* 

«<  <  Oh  I— say  a  friend  from  the 
west.' 

*'  The  visiter  was  admitted,  but  so 
intent  upon  his  studies  was  Jack,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  aware 
of  his  presence.  Upon  the  table  be- 
fore him  y?ere  two  globes,  the  terres- 
trial and  the  celestial,  various  mathe- 
maticalinstruments — ^many  books  piled 
up,  priucipally  folios  and  quartos^  and 
several  sheets  of  scribbling  and  scrib- 
bled paper.  The  student  himself  was 
dressed  in  an  old  morning  gown,  and 
over  his  head  to  his  shoulders  hung  a 
wet  towel,  that  most  unaccountable 
yet  effectual  of  all  mathematical 
charms. 

"  As  the  books  say,  '  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  meeting  of  Jack  with  his 
ffovernor' — for  it  was  the  old  nigger- 
driver,  and  no  one  else — Jack  set  die 
old  man  crying  about  his  health,  and 
before  he  departed,  blarneyed  him  out 
of  a  hundred  pound-note.  When  the 
old  man  left  the  room,  the  gyp,  ^vho 
had  listened  all  the  time  at  the  door; 
jumped  into  it ;  and  Jack,  overjoyed  at  . 
his  sudden  accession  of  property,  with- 
out saying  a  word  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, seized  all  the  folios  and  quartos, 
and  one  after  the  other,  aimed  them 
deliberately  at  the  head  of  his  attend- 
ant. He,  being  on  the  most  friendly 
footing  with  his  master,  returned  the 
compliment ;  and  then  both  burst  into 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  wondered 
how  old  Ginger  could  be  such  a  fool, 
and  counted  up  how  many  more  hun- 
dreds they  would  relieve  him  of  before 
they  would  let  him  go;  and  passed 
many  other  jokes,  all  very  becoming 
and  proper,  when  you  consider  the 
relative  state  and  condition  of  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

"  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
old  SugaxcBAQ  liad  left  his  stick  be- 
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htod  him,  and  retarning  immadfately 
for  it*  he  wa»  stopped  jit  the  door  by 
ft  ]oud  titlkiag  within^  but  naturally 
concluding  that  it  was  only  Jack  do- 
ing his  mathematics  alondp  for  the  Bake 
of  the  treaty  he  applied  his  parental 
ear  to  the  keyhole^  from  wnieh,  I 
bellevp,  it  would  netcr  ha?e  dragged 
itaelf^  d  the  two  worthies,  Uieir  re- 
xoarks  being  over»  and  conyersation 
€lo»ed»  had  not  emerged  from  the 
room,  aud  brought  themselves  at  once 
eaih  the  gaze  of  the  astounded 
|fe(*d  popper." 

Poor,  pjoor  old  manl"  I  cried,  in- 
volontanly  interrupiing  tbo  narrator. 
•*  Well,  he  was  almost  broken-heart* 
cd.     But  he  was  more  to  blame  than 
Jftck.     What  could  they  expect  from 
A  fellow  whom  they  had  taken  such 
pains  to  bring  up  a  h)'pocnte  ? " 
**  V\4jat  became  of  him  ?*• 
*'  Within  a  week  of  the  blaze,  Jack*a 
debts  were  paid,  and  his  name  taken 
off  (he  boards.     Three  months  after* 
wards  he  was  on  his  way  to  India>  and 
]Q  le^^s  than  a  twel?emoDth  the  dust 
was  shovelled  over  him*  Now,  wbat*s 
I  your  opinion  of  the  gentleman  ?  *' 
•«  Can  you  ask  me  ?     Ob,  could — *• 
**  Ah — ^Well,  I  aee,  you  needuH  be 
Bnt«     I  dou*t  agree  with  jou/* 
he  shadows  of  twilight  came  on. 
bre  Mr  Temple  had    finished  his 
Burrutive,  sleep  had  taken  possession 
of  the  travellers.     The  jaggy  motion 
I  and  the  continuous  rumbling  of  the 
\ehiclej  in  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour 
[  )iad  produced  its  customary  effect  upon 
[those  who  had  partaken  of  a  hearty 
I  meal;   and  Mr  Levy,  who  had  been 
I  once  more  at  his  dry  bread,  the  crumbs 
I  of  which  now  hung  lazily  about  his 
I  lips,  alao  overcome,  snored,  oblivious 
]  and  happ,v,  in  the  snug  comer  which 
'  he  had  lirtjl  appropriated  to  himself— 
suddenly  he  gaped.     Mr  James  Tem- 
ple ea  u  g  h  1 1  h  e  in  fection .    H  e  s  tre  t  ched 
hi)i  limbs,  and  sunk  gradually  to  slum- 
ber.    Greyer  and  greyer  became  the 
•light  of  day,  and  more  definite  and 
I  plain  grow  the  sounds  of  external  life. 
The  horses'  hoofs  sounded  distinct  and 
hollow  as  they  tramped  the  dry  ground, 
and  not  le^s  clear  the  smacking  whip 
and  friendly  voice  of  their  conductor, 
cheering  them  on  to  the  closi;  of  along 
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and  heaTy  itaga  A 11  else  was  sllen< 
It  was  night  when  tbo  rattling 
stones  announced  onr  arrival  at  ti 
town,  1  gently  opened  the  coad 
window,  and  looked  out— and,  oh! 
that  glorious  sight  of  buildings  rearing 
themselves  one  after  another  like  giant 
in  the  transparent  night.  How  ^tatel; 
did  they  lookl  How  venerable  in 
their  quiet  and  religious  age  1  It  was 
a  dream  of  poetry  to  gaase  upon  the 
noble  bulk  of  living  stone,  laden  with 
the  memories  of  years,  standing 
pensive  and  so  calm  beneath  the  brighl 
and  watching  stars  of  Heaven.  Hei 
and  there  I  could  perceive,  now  walk* 
ing  through  some  noiseless  street,  now 
issuing  from  an  antique  court  or  gate- 
way, a  solitary  student — and  then  a 
small  cluster,  these  laughing  aloud  and 
boisterous,  but  the  former  wrapt  in 
meditation^  or  busy»  it  might  be»  with 
thoughts  of  kindred  and  of  home. 
Proud  was  I,  as  I  looked  around,  that 
it  was  mine  to  say,  '*  I  also  have  a 
share  in  this  j"  and  when  1  connected 
with  the  sacred  spot  the  mighty  mas* 
ter  spirits  that  were  gone,  but  whoso 
names  still  rung  and  were  revered 
throughont  the  world,  bow  did  mj 
youthful  bosom  bum  with  ambition^ 
and  a  desire  for  fame  I 

The  coach  stopped  at  Trinity  gate* 
When  I  alighted  my  companion*  wcn> 
still  asleep.  1  did  not  care  to  wake 
them.  I  requested  that  my  luggage 
might  be  sent  from  the  inn,  and  with* 
out  a  look  I  hurried  past  tlte  lodge. 

My  rooms  were  pointed  out  to  me. 
The  t>cd maker  had  been  informed  of 
my  coming,  and  a  comfortable  fire 
awaited  me. 


Reader  I  the  extremes  of  things  op- 
posed, thri/  differ — the  parts  adjacent 
blend.  Would  it  were  otherwise!    W© 
cannot   trace  the  first  faint    lines    of. 
crime  till  we  have  left  them  far  be^j 
hind ;  and  when  ••  returning  were  as  ( 
tedious  as  go  o'er/*  we  glide  through  i 
good  to  ill.     Were  it  at  onee  to  leap  i 
into  the  depths   of  gutit,  how  many 
might  be  scared  and  saved  I     Bewarej  | 
lest  you  listen,  with  equanimity  and  ' 
delight,  to  the  lambent  tongue  of  vice 
—most  dangerous  when  most  playful  I 
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DX  CRK6CI. 

Thb  old  cliurch  clock  in  Baroititon  Tower 
Halh  long  time  souuded  the  midnight  lioufp 
Li|^ht  after  light  from  the  hamlet  biilh  guue^ 
The  window*  are  dark  save  only  one — 
A  palo  dim  light  through  the  cai»ement  seen 
Of  the  viuarage,  close  to  the  churchyard  greea* 
Midnight  J  and  silence,  and  darkneiJSi  keep 
Their  watch  above  the  hamlot*8  Mle«*p. 

As  the  church  clock  Its  leason  saidj 

De  Cresci  lifted  up  his  head^ 

A  high  white  brow  and  eotenan  cyea* 

In  which  mysterious  sorrow  lies ; 

And  pallid  lips  that  never  smiled. 

Yet  bad  a  look  so  passing  mild, 

That  you  soon  loved  their  sadness  mofe 

Than  if  a  livelier  guise  they  wore. 

Such  was  the  face  for  a  moment  raised. 

He  sat  like  some  old  statue,  raised 

To  a  cold  life,  and  round  he  gazed ; 

His  UtUe  fire  burn'd  cheerily. 

His  books  all  ranged  in  due  degree. 

Folio  and  quarto^  vellum. bound, 

Fenced  all  his  little  chamber  round— « 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see! 

Hig  bead  sinks  to  bb  page  once  more. 

And  lie  U  deep  in  Oriental  lore. 

De  Cresci  was  our  curate  good, 

A  stranger,  but  we  loved  him  well; 
None  knew  his  story  ;  he  pursued 
His  course  In  silence,  and  his  mood 

Was  not  his  boyhood**  tale  to  tell ; 
Nor  could  his  heart  enjoyment  find. 
Like  self" pleased  praters,  to  unwind 
The  trivial  threads  of  love  or  strife* 
That  weave  this  winding-sheet,  called  life. 

At  first  we  thought  him  stem  and  cold — 
We  little  knew  that  gentle  mind. 

Stately  he  seem'd  ;  but  never  roU'd 
A  love  more  catholic  and  kind 

Thro*  any  breast  of  mortal  man. 

Than  that  which  thro*  De  Creaci*s  ran. 

Heard  he  the  whisper  of  distress. 

Oh  !  he  was  there  its  pang  to  shar% 

To  lift  the  mourners  hope,  and  bless 
The  bruised  heart  with  those  soft  words  of  pray'r — 
Balm  from  God's  mountain  gatber'd,  and  instiird 
Till  thtt  lost  iocd  with  placid  trust  was  fiird.' 

Ten  years  bad  pasa'd  since  first  he  came. 
And  now  we  blessM  his  very  name  ; 
For  there  were  none  that  had  not  kaown 

Some  instance  of  his  friendly  zeal  t 
And  say  not  that  the  poor  disown 
Our  care,  nor  add  in  querulous  tone 

They  will  not  or  they  cannot  feel. 
Perish  the  bigot  heart  and  narrow  mind 
To  gratitude  and  sufieiing  meekness  blin4» 
Because  their  ostentattoos  gifb  are  thrown 
On  barren  ground,  or  with  rank  weeds  overgrown  f 


Do  Creso!  htkA  a  diflTerent  creed 

UnooaniiifT  in  Ms  task  of  trooi!. 
Though  ^'  \n  dotd 

Wnsthroi:  v*d, 

Or  fell  like  r  m^  seetl, 

Spum*d  bj  tlii^  ind  rude— 

Firro  oo  his  on  e  he  went 

Of  lore,  of  met :  ,1  contcn  u 

t  flaid  at  firat  ve  thought  him  cotd  % 

For  he  was  of  a  stately  mi©n, 
Cast  in  severest  beAUty's  mould- 
Such  man  we  no^er  had  aeeu  ; 
And  such  a  gloom  of  sorrow  hnn^ 
Over  those  features,  sunk  though  jrouQjg* 
We  felt  there  was  a  tnystcrj, 
But  dared  not  in  its  depths  to  pry. 

I  had  a  little  girl— ^ah  me  I 

She  was  a  joyous  thin^^ 
Not  fimt  years  old,  and  full  of  glee^^ 
The  sunshine  of  my  house  was  bhe> 

A  sweet  bird  caroling 
Where  all  were  silenced ;  there  was  none 
But  she — my  last,  my  only  one  I 
Methought  a  lo^^loom  fell  suddenly 
Upon  my  little  darling's  glee  ; 
Little  she  sang^  and  never  play*d 

With  toys  or  books ;  she  used  to  nt 
Whole  hours  in  silence  *neath  the  shade 

Of  my  thatchM  porch,  or  nolseloff  flit 
Through  the  still  house.     It  broke  my  iutEXtt 
So  lijitlesidy  she  play'd  her  part- 
My  Lucy  died*     Death's  shadows,  lent 
Before,  had  with  her  gladuesa  blenit 
And  she>  not  knowing  whorefore,  lay 
Weaker  and  weaker  day  by  day. 
Talking  of  summer  fiow'r?  and  birds. 
And  babbling  in  hiilf  spoken  words 
All  thildish  thoughts  j  lilt  at  tho  last. 
My  darling  from  her  prison  pajs*d. 
'Twaa  lon^  before  I  left  my  home^ 
Now  doubly  sad  and  desolate ; 
But  my  first  effort  was  to  roam 
To  the  churchyard,  and  near  the  gate 
Where  they  had  laid  my  Lucy,  lo  I 
There  were  sweet  flowers,  a  pretty  show^ — 
Daisy  and  violet,  and  the  breath 
Of  heart's- ease  on  that  couch  of  death. 
Some  tender  hand  had  traiu'd  them  well. 
And  wateh'd  them,  as  around  they  threw 
Their  placid  looks,  that  seem'd  to  tell 
Of  hope  and  comfort.     And  1  knew 
Whose  hand  it  was  that  trotn'd  the  flower. 
And  loved  De  Cresci  from  that  hour. 

Through  the  dim  shadows  of  the  night, 
A  step  moves  noUeles«Iy  and  light ; 
Up  the  trim  gravel  walk  it  goes. 
And  slops  beside  the  wicket  gate. 
A  long  low  knock  its  echo  throw* 
Over  the  churcihyard  desolate. 
Again  I — It  hath  a  grating  sou  ad, 
With  silence  and  the  dead  all  round. 


D«  Cruci* 
Be  Cresd  lifts  hii  head  to  hear. 
And  in  the  silence,  to  hb  ear 
Come  breathings  quick,  as  from  a  breast 
With  feiir  and  expectation  prest* 
He  springs  astonished  to  his  feet. 
And  lifts  the  lanip>  while  strangely  beat 
His  pulses  in  that  midnight  hour^ 
As  if  ho  felt  tho  future*s  power. 
'Twas  not  the  starting  of  surprise, 
Thdt  paled  his  cheek  and  dimm'd  his  eyes  j 
It  was  a  dark  mysterious  fear. 
As  theirs  who  feel  a  spectre  near! 
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The  door  is  oped»  the  lamp  is  raised,  ^ 
Bloodshot,  wild»  upon  him  gazed 
Two  dark  eyeit  with  terror  glazed- 
It  was  a  woman  pale  and  worn« 
By  some  mastering  passion  torn. 
•*  Man  of  God  1  be  piteous, 
**  For  Christ's  sake  who  died  for  UB I 
"  She'll  be  dead  before  we  go.  \ 

**  Dead !  with  such  a  weight  of  wo,    > 
**  Dead  I  O  God>  and  is  it  so  t  } 

*'  She  has  some  dread  thing  to  say, 
"  It  torments  her  night  and  day, 
"  And  it  presses  down  her  soul 
"  To  tho  Evil  One's  control, 
*•  Stay  not.     Life  is  ebbing  fast— 
•*  In  the  way* side  inn  she  lies» 
««  And  this  hour  will  be  her  last/' 

*•  Who?'*  De  Cresci  then  replies, 
**  Who  b  she  that  claims  my  aid. 
Thus  upon  her  deathbed  laid  ?*' 
*•  One — oh,  she  was  kind  and  good—* 

I  have  loved  her  many  a  year. 
But  by  some  dark  fate  pursued. 

Never  has  her  heart  been  clear: 
She's  been  sad,  and  drear,  and  lone. 
And  she's  wept  such  bitter  tears. 
That  her  very  eyes  are  gone — 

But  e*en  now  her  face  appears 
Beauteous — yet  with  such  a  look 
As  no  heart  of  man  can  brook ; 
Man  of  God,  your  aid  1  claim, 
Tho'  I  never  heard  your  name, 
Tho'  youVe  all  unknown  to  rao— 
Mercy  on  our  misery  1 " 

•*  Let  us  go,''     De  Cresci  said. 
And  their  dark*ning  way  he  led 
Down  the  narrow  lane,  where  grow 
Great  broad  elms,  a  stately  row. 
Clothed  with  such  deep  leaf  in  June, 
Thftt  'tis  twilight  there  at  noon. 
Now  the  trees  are  cold  and  bare, 
Rufitliug  in  the  midnight  air. 
Past  the  mill  they  now  are  gone. 
And  its  little  bridge  they've  won. 
And  the  old  sign-board  they  hear  | 
Creaking  in  lluit  moment  drear^    > 
And  the  way-side  inn  they  near.  ) 
Up  the  narrow  stair  they  go ; 
Now  they're  in  a  chamber  low  i 
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Dimly  on  a  pallet  bdL 

Tbere  it  no  aoHoa  in  tlw  i 

Tl»er«  b  no  wumA  mbIJ  Um  l 

S&vo  tlkii  hmIciI  nmii  B|ditsfi9^ 

And  m  mots  ol  dgepett  gTJcriqf  • 

Gentto  wn  De  CracTs  triiii 

At  be  Deii^d  thai  pdlH  bed ; 

But  ibai  djing  lad j  sprang 

UpHglity  and  h«r  hands  tbe  wnop^ 

««  Mercj  to  mr  aoidi  ob,  God  I 

Who  wii  be  ttut  biiber  node  }" 

And  ber  si^btleie  eyet  ilw  ytnya'dp 

And  her  features  fix'd  reiiiatii'd» 

With  haod  otttatretch'd ;  and  greedy  ear 

The  echo  of  thflt  step  to  hear. 

**  *Tw&£  a  dream  ;'^  at  last  ibe  laidf 

*'  A  dreadful  dream!"_aiid  sank  ber  b«id* 

*'  Ladj,  I  bare  brought  700  bere^ 

God*s  appointed  mudaler. 

He  will  bid  your  ingiiltli  eeiee ; 

He^s  the  meBsengnr  of  Peeee/' 

Silent,  cold,  aa  earved  10  ftooe» 

De  Cresci,  all  the  time«  looked  on ; 

But  then  came  lite  damp  of  death 

O'er  hit  brow,  and  checked  bia  breath, 

Aa  that  rroobled  aoeoabe  law 

With  a  bosom  tbrill'd  with  awe. 
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*'  Listen  to  me,  holy  man/" 

Thus  the  dying  one  began : 

"  Tell  me»  is  there  hope  on  highf 

For  an  otitcasti  lost  as  I  ? 

Ob,  what  horror  *tis  to  die  I 

There  is  an  old  ancestral  hallj 

Circled  all  round  with  elm- trees  tall ; 

A  stately  place,  with  saddest  air. 

And  countless  turrets  rising  bare» 

With  moat  and  bridge,  and  solemn  roomv 

Where  a  majestic  silence  glooms; 

The  dwelling  of  a  stately  line. 

Whose  flaunting  banner  crossed  the  brine 

With  William  and  his  Nomians  bold^ 

And  ever  In  the  Tan  has  roU*d. 

**  Twelve  years  ago,  in  beauty's  pride. 
They  led  roe  to  that  Hall  a  bride  ; 
And  near  me  at  the  attar  stood 
One  who  was  kind,  and  wise*  and  good^* 
The  master  of  that  antique  place*-* 
The  last  of  his  heroic  race. 
But  since  my  lips  are  paled  witli  shame. 
They've  nerer  dared  to  name  his  name. 
He  was  a  man  of  solemn  thonghl* 
Whose  Yery  childhood  had  been  taugbt 
To  wear  a  gloom,  as  If  some  abade 
Of  ill  was  on  his  spiiit  laid. 
Rarely  he  smiled  ;  yet  nQW  I  know 
What  a  warm  heart  there  beat  beloir 
That  outward  semblance  ;  IAe»i  ah  me 
That  inward  soul  I  could  not  see* 


I  left  a  happy  home* 
Where  all  glad  things  were  lued  to  come. 
The  rooms  were  filPd  with  sunsluQe»  ioug. 
And  birds  and  books,  and  a  gaj  Ibroog 
Of  joyous  faces — w©  were  niae— • 
Oh  what  a  happy  home  was  mine  1 
My  heart  gre-w  heavy ^  and  I  pined 
For  somethings  tbat  I  could  not  6ud. 
There  was  a  blank  I  could  not  fiil-^ 
Ad  aching  void,  a  sense  of  ilL 
I  yearn *d  to  love  ;  and  sore  I  tried 
To  pour  the  full  unf^thom'd  tide 
Of  pent-up  feelings,  long  represt* 
UucheckM  upon  my  husband^s  breast, 
Alas  I  his  loftier  nature  knew 
No  sympathy  with  mine,  and  drew 
A  circle  rounds  to  guard  him  in. 
Like  wiiards  la  their  work  of  stn* 
To  keep  them  from  the  fiend  they  rear» 
And  mock  its  efforts  to  get  near. 
Oh  !  man  of  God,  my  heart  growi  cold 
My  tale  of  misery  to  unfold » 

"  I  had  a  friend  in  earliest  youths 

A  fiout  of  honour  and  of  truth  ; 

He  was  a  chiid^  and  children  we. 

And  like  a  brother  loved  be  me* 
•  •  •  •  • 

He  came  to  that  old  balli  and  when 
I  look'd  upon  his  face  again. 
Thoughts  came  to  me  of  vanished  days. 
And  every  accent  served  to  raise 
Old  recollections,  aud  to  cast 
A  richer  colouring  on  the  past. 
And  ever  would  his  image  come 
In  all  my  memoriea  of  home  1 
We  knew,  ere  yet  a  word  was  said. 
Our  thoughts  ;  and  we  were  chili'd  with  dread. 
My  husband  from  his  lo^er  sphere 
Look*d  down  well  pleased  ;  for  not  a  fear 
Or  doubt  could  e'er  a  pang  impart 
To  such  a  pure  and  trustful  heart. 
Oh  feeble  heart  I  oh  soul  of  suit 
On  me  what  agony  breaks  in. 
When  I  recall  my  misery 
Beneath  the  kiodness  of  his  ayep 
His  lookj  his  geotla  voice^  hia  smile- 
All  wasted  on  a  thing  so  vile^ 
I  fled — and  I  was  not  alone. 
Oh !  if  my  guilt  can  force  a  moan 
From  one  who  is  unknown  to  me. 
Think  what  tny  own  remorse  mu^t  b«I 

**  My  mother,  ere  a  year,  was  dead* 
My  father  never  raised  his  head^ 
Bat  wasted  slowly  *ncatb  tha  weighl 
Of  shame ;  and  homo  was  daaotata* 
My  sisters — bat  I  name  them  not — 
I  trust  my  very  natooV  forgot. 

"  The  partner  of  my  gtiUt  gr«w  waak 
Through  sorrows  tliat  be  dared  not  speak^ 
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kxnl  we*!tli  was  fled  •  and  there  woo 

LooIls  of  uhang'ed  meaning  to  our  <9yaff ' 

The  looks  where  coufidence  is  goiw. 

Where  love  is  fled  ;  reajject  is  none* 

And  h*  was  d yi«H: — oh  that  I 

Like  htm  had  had  the  \iqw*t  to  din  ! 

Ho  dbd~  Was  it  for  thb  I  fiedt 

To  bend  in  poverty  my  hend 

From  hurd>brow'd  mcD  the  boon  to  craTQ, 

That  he  might  fill  a  pauperis  gravu  V 

*Twasi  iust  that  I  should  suffer  so. 

I  fi*el  that  I  deserved  the  blow  ! 

But  »oon  aonie  unseen  band — I  knew 

Odu  baud  alone  the  deed  to  do — 

Supplied  my  wants — His  alma  I  took. 

The  bittereat  pang  my  soul  could  brook  i 

It  bow*d  me  to  the  very  du^t ; 

But  e'en  this  stroke  I  ownM  was  juit. 

Oh  man  of  God !  ere«  now,  I  die, 

I  pray  you  by  his  holy  name 
Who  died  for  us  on  Calvary^ 

And  bore  the  sorrow  and  the  «hame» 
That  you  will  write»  when  I  um  dcAd» 
And  tell  him  there^a  a  fipitil  il*  <] 
From  tUi^i  dark  world  of  misery, 
Who  would  have  thought  it  blisa  to  dle^ 
If  ehe  eould  but  have  heard  agaia 
His  voice  in  pardon.** 

«  AladeliiDer* 
De  Cresci  said.     And  with  a  fcream* 
As  one  who  wakes  from  horrid  dream. 
That  erring  woman  turn*d  her  head 
Where  his  deep  voice  its  music  shed. 
She  breath'd  not,  moved  not — a«  he  spoke 
A  smile  of  t^weetest  meaning^  wuke  ; 
And  with  clasped  hands  across  her  breaat. 
Meekly  and  low  she  sank  to  rest. 
Like  a  pleased  infant  lull'd  to  sleep. 
By  mother's  bles«iing-  hui^h*d  and  deep. 
*•  Oh  erring,  sinful  Aladdainei 
*'  Yotir  guilt  that  crush'd  uie,  heart  and  braln^ 
**  And  ruude  me  feel  that  on  my  head 
**  l^he  heaviest  wrath  of  God  was  laid, 
'*  Hath  taught  me,  *mid  the  grief  and  tears, 
**  And  the  sad  thoughts  of  lonely  years, 
^*  That  there  Is  grace  far  all  who  sin  I 
"  And  he  who  died  our  souls  to  win 
''  Hath  taught  me  mercy — Madelaine ! 
"  God  pardon  every  earthly  st^n^ 
'*  1  do  forgive  you!" 

From  bia  hold 
Down  fell  that  lifeless  band  and  cold. 
And  solemnly  be  bow'd  bis  head. 
And  prayM  in  anguish  o*er  the  dead. 
De  Cresd  ne'er  was  seen  again  ; 
But  we  have  beard  he  erosa^d  the  main. 
And  joumey'd  to  the  glorious  land. 
Where  Calvary  and  Betlilehem  stand — 
God  send  be  may  come  back  again. 
We  look  to  see  his  like  in  vain  I 
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FATHER  Tm>KIN*S  MALEDICTION. 

«  Up  to  the  Bides  with  that  wild  haUoo  I  '*~LoaD  Btrom. 


In  a  dark  midnight  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1810,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
considerable  cluster  of  neat  cottages 
forming  the  village  of  Innisbofej^  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  were  roused 
from  sleep  by  an  angry  noise  of  cla- 
mour and  contention  outside  their 
dwellings.  The  shouts  and  oaths  of 
many  voices  as  if  in  assault,  and  the 
desperate  but  fast-failing  cry  of  some 

Earty    assailed,    could  be    distinctly 
card.     The  listeners,  however,  were 
either  too  well  accustomed  to  such 
nocturnal  disturbance,  or  too  few  in 
numbers  to  deem  it  proper  or  prudent 
to  interfere.     They  continued  to  en- 
joy the  comforts  of  repose ;  the  con- 
tending parties  gradually  retired,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  street  was  again 
silent.     When  morning  came,  it  was 
found   that  several   brothers  named 
Kennedy — who  occupied  in  a  little 
colony  the  depths  of  a  picturesque 
Talley  a  few  miles  from  Innisbofey— 
had,  on  their  way  from  a  neighbour- 
ing market,  beaten  a  man  well  known 
to  them  and  all  the  people  of  that 
county.    His  name  was  Tudkin  Hart- 
nett ;  but  having  been  in  orders,  he  was 
more  usually  styled  Father  Tudkin, 
though  he  had  for  some  time  forfeited 
any  claim  to  a  title  exclusively  be- 
stowed on  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood by  their  flocks.     For  some  irre- 
gularities of  life,  rather  than  for  any 
positively  vicious  habits,  he  had  in- 
curred the  censure  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  had  been  removed  from  his 
charge,  and  silenced ;  or,  as  it  means  in 
the  Protestant  church,  stripped  of  his 
gown.  However  beneficial  this  might 
have  been  to  the  community,  who  were 
in  danger  of  suffering  by  their  pastor's 
laxity  of  discipline,  it  worked  the  ruin 
instead  of  the   reformation  of  poor 
Hartnett.     He  was  at  once  reduced 
from  competence  to  pauperism,  com- 
pelled to  depend  for  mere  existence 
upon  the  charity  of  that  body  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled,  wander- 
ing from  one  parish  priest's  house  to 
another,  or  more  frequently  taking  re- 
fage  with  the  parishioners,  who,  if 
they  had  ceased  to  respect,  found  it 
impossible  not  to    pity   him.     The 
AmSIu  onceaccasioaaJ  became.now  in- 


reterate ;  the  bottle,  to  which  he  had 
before  recourse  for  enjoyment,  he  now 
fled  to  for  foigetfulness,  and  from  being 
merely  a  sot,  the  quondam  priest  be- 
came a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  was, 
however,  a  harmless  one.  If  there 
was  any  thing  objectionable  in  his 
conduct  whilst  in  such  a  condition,  it 
was  a  proneness  he  betrayed  to  inveigh, 
very  solemnly  and  vehemently,  against 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  intemper- 
ance ;  and  as  his  warnings  and  denun- 
ciations rose  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
own  degree  of  inebriety,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  Father  Tudkin's  homilies 
produced  little  effect  upon  his  hearers. 
There  is  every  probability  that  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  pious  in- 
dignation that  the  poor  man  encoun- 
tered the  Kennedies  on  the  night 
above  mentioned.  Wild,  wealthy, 
godless,  dissolute  fellows,  mad  with 
health  and  successful  bargains  at  mar- 
ket, and  most  likely  themselves  the 
worse  (as  they  would  term  it)  for 
liquor,  what  did  they  care  for  the  poor 
disgraced  and  drunken  priest  ?  They 
insulted  him — he  threatened  them  with 
laws,  human  and  divine, — they  could 
scoff  at  the  former— at  the  mention  of 
the  latter  they  knocked  him  down,  beat 
him,  four  to  one,  inhumanly,  and  left 
him  weltering  in  his  blood. 

So  he  was  found  on  the  morrow. 
Helpless,  wandering  in  mind  and 
maimed  in  limb,  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  •dwelling,  where  he  lay 
confined  for  several  weeks,  and,  though 
at  length  restored  to  health  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  move  about,  he 
never,  ultimately,  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  that  savage  rencontre.  While 
ill,  he  was  often  seriously  recommend- 
ed to  prosecute  the  brothers  ;  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  suggestion. 
No — he  said — he  had  never  obtained 
justice  from  man,  he  would  cite  the 
Kennedies  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Of 
tills  project  he  spoke  repeatedly  ;  but 
as  his  head  had  been  injured  by  seve- 
ral desperate  blows,  such  threats  were 
attributed  to  an  unsettled  state  of 
mind.  After  some  time  he  was  able 
to  go  out,  and  when  he  had  gained 
strength  to  walk  to  a  distance — fully 
bent  upon  some  purpose  that  appeared 
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to  occupy  all  his  thoughts^  the  miser- 
able man  set  out  one  moraing  before 
cock-crow  for  Glenmore,  the  valley 
in  which  the  Kennedies  resided.  He 
reached  it  as  the  grey  dawn  of  a  dismal 
stormy  day  was  breaking,  and  before 
any  eye  could  witness  what  he  was 
about, ''  except,"  as  he  was  long  after- 
wards heard  to  say,  **  the  big  moon 
that  was  just  setting,  red  and  angry, 
behind  Saggartbeg,'*  and  there,  tear- 
ing into  pieces  his  threadbare  gar- 
ment, once  black,  and  now  darker  with 
his  own  blood,  he  deposited  a  portion 
at  each  Kennedy's  threshold,  repeat- 
ing at  the  same  time,  in  the  language 
of  the  Vulgate,  that  dreadful  appeal 
to  Heaven  which  we  read  translated 
in  the  hundred  and  ninth  Psalm. 

When  he  had  thus  done  he  returned 
by  the  way  he  came,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  explained  to  those  he  lived 
amongst  the  manner  in  which  he 
thought  it  had  become  him  to  redress 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him,  an 
outcast  servant  of  the  Church.  In  a 
community  peculiarly  superstitious, 
and  disposed  to  look  with  reverence 
on  the  humblest  person  associated  with 
their  religious  prejudices,  this  piece  of 
intelligence  produced  for  a  time  a 
deep  sensation.  But  when  Father 
Tudkin  had  removed  to  some  remoter 
quarter,  in  the  lapse  of  time  the 
matter  faded  into  forgetfulness.  The 
Kennedies  laughed,  or  affected  to 
laugh,  at  the  impotence  of  his  wrath, 
the  sole  effect  of  which  seemed  to  have 
but  made  them  prouder  and  more 
prosperous  than  ever. 

Several  years  after  this  occurrence, 
on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  autumnal 
day,  a  gay  good-looking  young  man 
rode  saunteringly  up  the  main  street 
of  Innisbofey,  and  stopped  before  the 
post-office — a  smart  white  house  with 
a  pretty  flower-enwoven  porch,  and 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  low 
rustic  paling.  His  enquiry  for  letters 
was  immediately  telegraphed  by  the 
appearance,  at  the  little  dull  dark 
wicket  in  the  office  window,  of  one  of 
the  roundest  and  rosiest  faces  imagi- 
nable, with  a  mass  of  nut-brown  curls 
to  correspond,  and  a  very  silvery  re- 
ply, in  a  tone  that  faithfully  kept  the 
promise  such  a  face  afforded.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative ;  but  it 
might  as  well  have  been  one  of  the 
tenderest  invitations^  for  it  drew  the 


gallant  in  a  bound  from  his  horse, 
which,  having  fastened  to  the  palings, 
he  entered  the  house. 

Anty  Conroy  was  all  alone,  busily 
engaged  in  arranging  the  letters — for 
she  was  official  assistant  to  her  father, 
to  whom  the  important  charge  of  the 
Innisbofey  post-office  was  deputed ; 
and  when  Mark  Foley  (the  cavalier 
just  mentioned)  entered,  she  appeared 
to  be  busier  than  ever.  After  the 
usual  gentle  salutations  wont  to  be 
exchanged  between  two  so  fair  and 
young  had  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
versation had  dropped  into  the  discus- 
sion of  local  and  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena, and  touched,  in  fact,  any  other 
earthly  topic  but  that  which  was 
trembling  on  the  lips  of  each,  (for  it 
had  been  long  settled  by  village  gossip 
that  Mark  Foley  and  Anty  Conroy 
were  sweethearts,  and  **  likely  to  make 
a  match  of  it,'*)  the  young  lady  broke 
ground  by  suddenly  quitting  her  oc- 
cupation, locking  up  the  square  box 
within  whose  limits  the  Innisbofey 
post-office  was  comprised,  and  prepare 
ing  to  leave  the  apartment/'*  as  she 
had  some  work  in  hands  that  she 
could  not  for  a  moment  delay." 

Mark  Foley  observed  that  it  must 
be  very  pressing  work  indeed,  when 
it  did  not  allow  her  five  minutes  to 
spare  to  an  acquaintance  who  had  not 

beheld  her let  him  see  !  no— not 

since  last  Wednesday  was  a  fortnight. 

**  And  whose  fault  was  that?**  en- 
quired the  Beauty. 

Her  admirer  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  fault  could  not  with  justice  be 
imputed  to  any  body,  unless  indeed  to 
those  generally  reprehensible  persons 
the  Fates,  as  Mark  himself  had  been 
compelled  to  go  on  urgent  business  for 
his  uncle  to  Tralee,  where  he  had 
been  absent  for  twelve  of  the  longest 
and  dullest  days  of  his  life,  and  had 
only  returned  the  preceding  day. 

"At  all   events,  some  other  time 

1  will  see  you  perhaps  to-morrow; 

but  I  must  have  my  dress  finished  by 
Thursday,  you  know.** 

If  Mark  did  know  he  looked  as  if 
he  didn't ;  and  what  was  more  tor- 
menting still,  he  exhibited  no  impa- 
tience to  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  having  quietly  resumed  his 
hat,  which  he  had  relinquished  for  a 
few  moments,  stood  twirling  it  between 
his  hands,  signifying  thereby  his 
readiness  to  de^^act^  a&  ^^\L  ^^  Vs& 
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disposition  to  liDger,  until  Antj  her- 
self retired. 

*'  Of  all  things/'  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  lady — greatly  interested  in 
searching  at  the  bottom  of  small 
work-boxes,  and  by  removing  chairs, 
and  by  looking  into  little  blue  china 
potsonthe  mantelpiece,  and  re-openiug 
the  lid  of  the  post-office,  for  a  buncb 
of  keys  which  by  a  singular  coin- 
eidence  she  had  just  mislaid,  *'  of  all 
things  I  hate  making-up  white  muslin  I  ** 

Blark  Foley  believed  it  was  a  very 
troublesome  affair,  and  wouldn't  de- 
tain her  any  longer ;  but — 

'*  Could  he  assist  l^er  in  looking  for 
the  keys?" 

"  No,  indeed,  he  couldn't — she  had 
Just  exactly  then  discovered  them — but 
if  he  were  riding  into  Kantuik  to- 
morrow, he  would  very  much  oblige 
her  by  buying  her  some  broad  white 
ribbon." 

Mark  said,  yes,  certainly — he  should 
be  very  happy ;  he  feared  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  deliver  it  to  her  personally, 
but  would  take  care  to  send  it  by  a 
punctual  messenger — he  would  now 
wish  her  good-murning. — By  the  by, 
what  quanuty  was  he  to  purchase  ? 

While  asking  the  question,  Miss 
Conroy  had  changed  her  mind :  Mark 
was  requested  not  to  mind  the  com- 
mission. She  thought  she  could  ma- 
nage with  what  she  had ;  and  so— 
^  ••  Good- morning." 
;  Mark  said  once  more  he  was  very 
sorry,  or  very  glad,  or  very  willing, 
or  very  intrusive,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  now  withdrew  in  earnest. 

He  had  not,  however,  disengaged  his 
bridle  from  the  palings,  where  Ue  had 
fastened  his  horse,  when  lie  heard 
himself  called  by  Anty,  who,  with  a 
cloudy  frown,  through  which  a  blush 
was  just  faintly  breaking,  stood  with- 
in the  porch,  and,  as  he  stepped  back, 
said,  ina  tone  half  peevish  halt  pettish — 

**  1  think  you  might  have  told  one 
whether  you  are  to  be  at  the  wedding 
on  Thursday  night  ?** 

**  Fierce  Kennedy's? — no^I  am 
not*  1  have  been  asked,  of  course, 
like  all  the  country  ;  but  even  the 
temptation  of  a  dance  with  you  could 
not  overcome  my  reluctance  to  accept 
the  invitation.** 

*'  With  mef — oh,  dear,  don't  men- 
tion it!'*  said  the  disappointed  Anty  ; 
**  what  attraction  could  a  dance  with 
/fg^  JuiVfi  /qt  ^ou?"  and  she  pouted 
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her  pretty  lip,  crossed  her  round  arms, 
and  looked  witti  vast  interest  up  the 
street,  though  there  was  only  one  pas- 
senger in  it,  and  that  a  Cork  pig- 
driver  on  leave  of  absence.  Mark 
Foley  smiled,  for  such  a  mood  as 
Anty's  argued  well  for  his  cause ;  but 
again  assuming  a  serious  air,  he  said, 
'*  I  saw  you  were  full  of  the  plea- 
sure you  anticipate  from  the  coming 
party,  Anty,  and  as  I  could  not  share 
in  it,  I  avoided  mentioning  the  mat- 
ter at  all.** 

'*  And  pray,  if  it  isn't  that  yon  feel 
yourself  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
your  old  flame,  Pue  Kennedy's  mar- 
riage to  her  third  cousin.  Pierce, 
what's  to  prevent  you  from  coming  to 
the  wedding: — as  she  jilted  me,  I 
certainly  would  show  her  1  cared  no- 
thing aoout  wearing  the  willow." 

••  Well,  granted — you  severe,  cruel 
girl  I — granted  that  sbe  jilted  me,  and 
did  worse  to  others,  broke  a  promise 
or  two,  is  not  that  a  fair  reason  why 
her  discarded  beaux  should  shun  Glen- 
more  on  Tliursday  evening  next? 
No,  Anty,"  he  said,  •*  1  never  liked 
these  Kennedies,  men  nor  women  ; 
Phe  is,  no  doubt,  a  tine,  dark,  dash- 
ing, masculine  girl,  but  that  I  ever 
sincerely  admired  her,  I  hope  the  fact 
of  my  tliinking  Anty  Conroy  the  best 
and  prettiest  of  her  sex  that  1  have 
yet  met  with  is  good  security  against 
that.  And  then  the  brotbers  and 
cousins,  let  them  be  ever  so  wealthy 
and  well-looking,  they  are  not  liked 
in  the  country.  Tney  keep  open 
houses,  and  have  as  open  hands  and 

stout  heads;  but  they  are in  short, 

there  is  much  about  them  that  few 
people  like ;  and  if  they  had  never 
done  any  thing  to  make  themselves 
unpopular  before,  their  conduct,  some 
years  ago,  in  that  aflair  of" 

**  1  suppose  you  mean  Father  Tud- 
kin's  busiuess?" 

**  Just  so — you  know  many  persons 
will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  the 
curse  of  that  helpless  man,  now  a  crazy 
wanderer,  hangs  over  their  heads." 

**  I  declare,"  observed  Anty,  not 
half  pleased  with  this  sermonizing, 
(and  what  couutry  or  courtly  belle 
ever  yet  bore  with  human  patience  to 
have  the  house  of  cards  she  had  been 
raising  ot  couquests  and  coquetries 
expected  from  a  coming  ball  tilliped 
down  by  her  own  lover  ?)  *«  1  declare 
you  are  growing  superstitious  l** 
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*•  1  hope  not,"  replied  Fole)r  laugh- 
ing; **  but  in  any  uu>e,"  lie  added,  as 
if  anxious  to  drup  the  subject,  '*  the 
Kennedies  and  1  were  never  very  good 
friends.  1  have  had  to  oppube  their 
overbearing  conduct  several  times  upon 
road-preseutiueuts  and  other  parish 
matters^  and  as  1  cannot  go  a  frauk- 
hearttd  guest  to  their  board,  1  will 
even  stay  away  altogether — Do  you 
know,  Anty,  if  1  haa  my  will — that 
is,  if  1  had  auy  influence  over  you,  1 
wotUd  keep  you  also  from  going." 

*<  Tbank  you  lor  your  agreeable 
intentions,  Jiklr  Foley ;  but  as  1  have  a 
father  and  mother  quitb  capable  of 
directing  me,  1  shall  not  trouble  you 
by  consulting  your  wishes  on  the  sub* 
jeci." 

**  No,  of  course ;  and  yet,**  he  said, 
**  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
affair,  Uiis  same  wedding  ;  there  will 
be  such  a  crowd — there  can  be  no 
comtort ;  and  then,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  a  disturbance — wheu  did  ten 
Kennedies  meet  and  part  without  a 
quarrel  ?  Anty,  1  would  give  that 
chestnut  colt  at  the  gate  (and  he*s 
worth  a  hundred  guineas)  tbat  you*d 
promise  me  you'll  uotgo  to  Gleumore 
on  Thursday  next.'* 

**  There's  John  Power,  and  Hugh 
Kennedy,  and  Sam  Kennedy  of  ilie 
Clilf,  and  Fatsy  Fowell,**  said  Anty, 
calculating,  <*  why  Fm  engaged  tor 
every  set  that  can  be  danced  iiU  day- 
light. Fm  sure^  let  who  will  break 
their  words,  ru  keep  mint."*  Tlus 
sentence,  intended  as  a  closing  one, 
Anty  pronounced  in  a  triumphant 
tone^  tor  she  saw  tiie  battle  was  now 
upon  her  side. 

<«  Be  it  as  yon  please,  then,  dear- 
est,** said  the  ifuver  in  a  dejected  tone, 
'Marewelir*  and  without  venturing 
to  touch  her  hand,  he  regained  his 
saddle,  and  rode  rapidly  away. 

Glenmore,  the  scene  of  the  ap- 
proaehifig  testivity,  and  the  place 
where  tlM  principal  branches  ot  the 
very  numeruus  tamily  of  the  Ken- 
neuies  were  settled,  was  a  deep  and  ra- 
ther narrow,  but  very  long,  valley  of 
iertile  laud,  stretching  at  each  side 
of  a  considerable  stream  that  had  its 
source  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  It 
was  war  time,  and  the  KeijnediLS,like 
most  other  agriculturists,  probted 
largely  by  low  rents  and  high  prices. 
Tliough  not  absolutely  belonging  to 
the  elass  ot  what  is  termed  geutlemen- 
iKioers,  t^7  wwe  an  intelSg^ai  eoift- 


m unity,  kept  good  houses  and  better 
horses,  had  tnrifty  wives  and  dressy 
daughters,  and  ahogether  cut  a  very 
striking  and  superior  figure  amongst 
the  surrounding  peasantry,  who,  if 
they  were  seldom  dazzled  into  awe  by 
the  prosperity  of  thi>  powerful  family, 
were  very  olten  drubbed  into  it  by 
their  Jactioih  which  the  bead  of  the 
clan,  on  important  oceasions,  could 
muster  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men  of  his  own  name  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  present 
chief  was  Fierce  Kennedy  —  Big 
Pierce,  as  he  was  called,  to  distinguish 
him  from  several  others  of  that  Chris* 
tian  name.  The  House  of  Glenmore, 
(as  it  was />ar  exceilenee  termed,)  where 
this  potentate  resided,  and  at  whicti— 
for  his  daughter  was  to  be  the  bride— 
the  wedding  was  to  take  place,  was  seat- 
ed on  a  green  and  gentle  ascent  at  the 
head  ot  the  valley  immediately  over 
the  river.  The  abode  had  little  but 
its  size  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
dwellings  of  several  of  the  family  that 
might  be  seen  along  the  glen.  It  was 
considerably  larger,  and  had  perhape 
an  appearance  of  somewhat  greater 
dignity  conferred  on  it  by  a  slated 
roof.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  various 
thatched  out-ofiices,  crowded  round  it 
as  time,  or  convenience,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  extensive  husbandry  required* 
Of  those  buildings,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  was  a  prodigious  barn, 
that,  from  its  great  extent,  was  select- 
ed as  the  place  in  which  to  hold  tlie 
wedding  banquet,  as  it  was  quite  ont 
of  the  question  that  the  dwellings 
house,  if  even  quadruple  in  size,  could 
accommodate  the  number  of  relativesy 
retainers,  and  friends,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  festival. 

When  the  auspicious  Thursday 
evening  arrived,  it  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  stand  outside  the  garden  wall 
ot  Gienmoie,  and  looking  down  the 
valley,  behold  the  gay  and  motley 
multitude  crowding  from  all  quarters 
to  the  wedding.  Many  came  from  the 
same  side  ot  the  country  as  that  fat 
which  the  spectator  stood;  but  the 
greater  number  might  be  seen  flocking 
trom  the  Innislioley  side  down  to  ttie 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  tar  away 
where  the  outlet  of  the  valley  touched 
on  the  horizon,  and  crossmg  by  the 
only  lord  (for  it  was  autumn,  and  the 
stream,  swollen  by  torrents,  was  io^ 
passable  except  in  a  few  ^{Ueftft't  tksl 
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and tn"V«nrovs hours "■'"-^    (uUy 

^drewed  tn  ^Jte  n"^Vterch'ef,   ""P^^ 

enougb    W   ™   ^ad,    ^"  ^^f^,  th»t 

^"'tf  h"e     erlJ  Ut  them,  an* 

with  a  r»'e"  %  over  a^.^^e  awi^«* 
hanging  ?****'*^uh  which  he  a       ^ 

ioK  '**"  wn  w'L*  *°«'"*ir  a  bundle 
time,  a  born  V     ^^^^^    o^e,  a  o        ^ 

°t  ^  ^hat  clattered  on  a  w  ^^^. 

«^**f  S.  a»  the  aiU-f**;7J^,edthe 
street.  a"^„  »uh\e  8*"*^!:ttl»t  «ay, 
deoiy  at  fo     hiing  the  reg^  ^  ^„a 
trouble  ol  aV'B       ^  ^^or  *"  "!„  CoH- 
»y  *«^'"LC^forward  %S^L^  for 
•"^"V'ci     'there  was  '^"^''j.Vivcred. 
toy's  feet-        j^    n,ail  vas"     .  ^^    » 

•^Trhopo^tly  Airhead.    M' 

and  \"°f',i,ebag»  ""5  a.    and  in  * 
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Conroy  *".I..npeared  Wading 
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hliured  up  tho  Telm  wltli 

^tidJis  mult  alW  a  ItlUo 

iKioaged  U>  ^et  Cricket 

HiQ    with    tfie    wouden 

ehair  vbich    \nty  had    been 

'stiiDdlag,  umllled  In  the  maDtle,  since 

j&b«  rewched   the  street  j  and  haviog 

[T^  '    that    craftj  amrnal    mto  a 

(c  a    of    being    balf-a-mite-f  at 

|eH!!ti   a  way   from    any  thing   tike  a 

notinting-^block^  by  iifiectiog  to  turn 

^roiQ  it  with    dbgust,   Mi&s   Conroy, 

rith  a  atedthy  foutf  and  a  jump  less 

characteristic  of  grace*  than   agility, 

lAltiiined  the  pillion  behind  her  father, 

'not  without  a  few  hearly  hoijtes  and 

Iticks  from  the  or er  reached  Cricket. 

These   Boon    eubijiided,   and,   with   a 

Alight  touch  of  the  »pur»,  and  much 

waving    of  hands   to    Mrs   Conroy, 

I  and  a  vast  running  after  them  of  the 

Ittaid* servant  with  a  little  basket^  and 

»ometlilng  like  a  pair  of  shoes  rolled 

up  in  brown  paper,  which  Anty  had 

forgotten,  Mr  and  Miss  Conroy  rode 

'  down    the    street  to  the  wedding  of 

Glenmore.. 

Big  Pierce  Kennedy  stood  at  the 
front  of  his  mansion  to  receive  and 
welcome  bts  principal  guests  as  they 
arrived.  He  was  finely  dressedi  and 
stood  stoutly  and  straightly  up,  with 
.bli  hands  behind  his  back>  looking 
I  just  as  bold  and  almost  as  youthful 
1  aa  when  he  and  hi*  three  brothers 
I  beat  the  poor  discarded  priest  in  the 
streets  of  Innisbofey.  Though  he  af- 
fected a  smile  of  open-hearted  jollity 
and  good-humour,  as  well  became 
bim»  on  this  eveuiug^  there  was  a  dark 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  quiver  in 
his  under  lip>  that  showed  his  temper 
was  not  entirely  unruffled.  In  fact^ 
the  numerous  excuses  be  had  received 
from  persons  whom  he  would  gladly 
have  had  honour  his  daughter's  nup^ 
dais  with  their  presence  had  greatly 
chagrined  him,  and  he  was,  besides, 
at  all  times  of  a  hasty  and  ireful  mood. 
As  group  after  group  thronged  in,  he 
transferred  them,  after  a  word  of  wel- 
come and  some  hearty  joke^  to  the 
care  and  attention  of  his  sons  or  bro- 
thers, whilst  he  awaited  fresh  arrivals. 
gave  instructions  to  the  domestics  as 
thej  hurried  to  and  fro  iu  all  direc<* 
tions,  or  kept  the  coveys  of  idle  boys 


ids  Ijovftring  about  Die 
pn*mb<?s  in  checki  by  a  quit>t  glance 
of  his  eye,  which  they  dreaded  abuvo 
all  things* 

**  Tho  curse  o*  Cromwell  on  that 
dog  V*  he  muttered  to  himself.  '*  Jo4» 
Rickey/*  ho  cried  aloud  to  a  man  who 
was  bearing  a  huge  basket  of  black 
turf  from  tbo  turf* stack  across  tho 
yard»  '«wbat*s  the  matthcr  with  thai 
dogr' 

••  ti  it  Twisthor  you  mean?'*  said 
the  man,  layiug  dovvu   ht6  load,  as 
usual,  to  answer,  and  looking  in  a  di- 
rection where,  on  an  angle  of  the  gar- 
den wall,  a  large  half-bred  mastiff  lay 
shivering,    and    uttering   those    loud 
doleful  howls  which  the  Irls^h  peasan- 
try invariably  cousider  predictive  of 
some  coming  death  or  other  calamity. 
•*  is  it  Twisther  you  mean? — Dickons- 
a-one  o*    me    knows    what   ails   tho 
brute — shore  we  didn't  sleep  a  wink 
o*  the  night  these  two  nightji  with  hia 
yowlins — psoo!  psoo!"  and  the  man 
by  a  well,  but  gently,  directed  sod  of 
turf  dislodged  the  animal  from  its  po- 
sition, who,  leaping  down,  came  cow- 
ering to  its  master's  feet,  and  crouch- 
ing there,  renewed  its  mournful  ulu- 
la  tions*    Irritated  at  such  an  ill-timed 
and  ominous   diaturbancet    Kennedy 
kicked  the  dog  wrath  fully  away,  pur- 
suing it  until  it  had  vanii^hed  from 
his  presence  altogether.     It  was  now 
five  o'clock,  tho  hour  for  dinner — Um 
greater  part  of  the  guests  were  as^ 
semblud,  and  the  signal  to  **dUhr' 
was  only   delayed  until    the  priest** 
arrival,  now  momently  expected.  Big 
Pierce  had  just  pulled  out  his  watch 
in   a  fury   of  impaiicncct  when  the 
messenger — his    horse   covered   with 
foam — galloped   up    and    announced 
that  Sir  Phelim  s  immediate  and  press- 
ing claim  had  compelled  his    rever- 
ence to  defer  tho  pleasure  of  visiting 
Glenmore  until  after  dinner*  Nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  complete  the  ill- 
humour  of  the  irascible  host*     Con- 
signing Sir  Phelim's  soul  to  its  des- 
tination a  full  hour  at  least  before  its 
timoi  he  was  turning  in  with  the  oath 
upon  his  lips,  when  again  the  mourn* 
ful  cry  of  the  house-dog  met  his  ear. 
Looking  savagely  round  for  some  in* 
strtimeut  of  punishment,  ho  finatchodl 
up  a  spancel*  that  hung  at  tho  dairy 
window,  and  battening   down   to  a 


*  A  ihori,  thick,  nooB«il  rope,  made  (properly)  of  hair,  with  which  the  bind-lcgi  of 
dftiry  cewi  are  secured  while  mUkmg, 
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tbicket,  beneath  wbich  Twister  was 
DOW  shaking  and  moaning  more  dis- 
mally than  ever,  he  passed  the  halter 
round  the  hapless  mastiff's  neck«  whoy 
deeming  it^lf  the  object  of  some  un- 
wonted caresses,  turned  a  sickly  look 
upon  its  master  and  licked  his  hand. 
The  next  minute  Big  Pierce  Kennedy 
had  hanged  his  dog  out  of  the  great 
blackthorn-tree,  and  had  retir^l  to 
dinner. 

While  the  crowd  of  vagrant  boys 
who  beheld  this  proceeding  still  stood 
watching  in  awe  from  afar  the  dis- 
astrous exit  of  their  old  acquaintance 
— some  with  fingers  in  their  mouths* 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  take  the 
catastrophe  as  an  excellent  jest  or  a 
wholesome  admonition  ;  others  argu- 
ing that  it  was  **  a  burnin*  shame,  so 
it  was,  to  hang  the  poor  crethurl" 
(for  in  Ireland,  Lord  help  us  I  even 
the  hanging  of  a  dog  is  a  source  of 
popular  sympathy,)  a  sound  was  heard 
at  a  distance  greatly  resembling  the 
noise  of  ei^^ht  or  ten  cracked  triangles* 
all  making  music  together;  and  ere 
the  shout  with  which  the  sorrowing 
ragamuffins  hailed  its  approach  had 
died  away,  an  additionsil  group  of 
vagrants  was  descried  approaching 
rapidly*  by  short  cuts*  across  the 
fields,  as  if  apprehensive  that  they 
were  late  for  the  great  object  of  the 
evening. 

Considerably  in  front*  and  heading 
this  detachment,  marched  an  indivi- 
dual (or*  more  properly  speaking* 
limped,  for  he  was  lame  of  the  right 
foot)  of  singular  appearance,  and  evi- 
dently of  no  small  importance  amongst 
those  who*  loudly  applauding,  follow- 
ed him.  He  was  a  slight*  tall,  young 
man,  bareheaded*  with  fair  hair  and 
heavy  eyelids*  which,  drooping  very 
low,  added  an  appearance  as  if  he 
were  purblind  to  his  pale  vacant  face. 
He  wore  a  tight- fitting  dress  of  the 
light  grey  frieze  of  the  country  ;  and 
held  beneath  his  left  arm  an  enormous 
pair  of  tongs,  which,  by  ingeniously 
inserting  his  thumb  between  its  claws* 
so  as  to  keep  them  slightly  asunder  as 
with  a  spring,  and  then  beating  on 
them  in  a  curious  manner  with  the 
right  hand*  he  managed  to  convert 
into  a  mubicai  instrument*  on  which 
he  played  almost  every  popular  tune 
of  his  native  land  with  extraordinary 


accuraey.  This  gifted  young  gentle- 
man* second  only  to  Jack  Rue*  the 
Club  Huntsman,  in  local  celebrity,  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Tom  Mannix* 
the  parish  fool*  an  indispensable  at- 
tendant at  all  wakes*  weddings,  fairs* 
and  fights,  within  ten  miles  round 
him,  and  who  now,  with  a  soul  attuned 
to  melody,  and  a  sad  crazy  head  intent 
upon  mirth*  was  making  his  way  in 
full  career  for  Pierce  Kennedy*smar^ 
riage  feast. 

The  group  round  the  blackthorn 
did  not  fail  to  arrest  his  attention* 
though  it  was  some  time  before  he 
comprehended  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter. *<Did  ye  cruist*  the  hangman* 
boys  ? — did  ye  cruist  the  hangman  ?** 
ahked  the  fool— *•  That  1  mightn't  I 
if  he  hasn't  hung  Twisther  without 
handcuffs,  the  way  the  red  coats  hung 
Dick  Hoy  at  Gowlah  Bridge  T* 

*'  Haith*  Maonix,  you're  gftin*  to 
dine  with  the  hangman  for  all  that*** 
was  tlie  cry*  **shure*  man-an*onns* 
*twas  Big  Pierce  hung  the  baste !  " 

«*  Ha,  ha,  ha  I—Big  Pierce !"  he  ex- 
claimed with  great  gusto,  but  drop- 
ping his  voice*  **  0,  if  that's  all,  shore 
no  one  had  a  better  right  I"  he  said 
very  rationally ;  and,  retouching  his 
tongs*  he  poured  forth  a  planxty*  it 
was  doubtful  whether  to  the  memory 
of  the  human  or  the  canine  malefactor. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  im- 
prove and  deeorate  the  mighty  bam 
where  the  Kennedies  held  their  feast. 
The  rafters  and  heavy  thatch  over 
head  were  concealed  by  a  temporary 
ceiling  of  thin  deals  white-washed ; 
the  narrow  and  open  loopholes  or 
crennels,  common  to  such  buildings* 
though  left  unfilled  to  allow  a  thorough 
circulation  of  air*  were  concealed 
within  by  boughs  of  green  holly,  and 
the  graceful  red-berried  brandies  of 
the  mountain  ash.  The  walls  were 
thickly  studded  with  rows  of  sconces, 
in  which  four  mould-candles  were 
burning  like  so  many  stars,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  apartment  a  huge  fire 
of  black  turf  blazed  abundantly  away* 
and  sent  its  slight  smoke  through  an 
aperture  opened  for  the  purpose  in  the 
roof.  Along  the  room  were  ranged 
the  tables  in  an  unbroken  line,  shining 
with  their  snowy  coverlids*  sparkling 
with  glass  and  china»  and  turreted  at 
intervals  with  decanters  of  poteen  and 
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porty  and  bastioned  with  mighty  jagt 
of  cold  punch.  A  tierce  of  porter 
stood  on  draft  at  one  extremity  of  this 
gay  banquet-hall,  and  a  cask  of  whisky 
at  another,  while  two  men  were  sta- 
tioned at  each,  whose  care  it  was  to 
keep  the  revellers  in  constant  supply. 
The  entrance  doors  were  in  the  centre, 
a  back  and  front  one,  of  thick  oak, 
which,  as  they  were  narrow,  hung 
roost  hospitably  open,  and  when  the 
infinite  dinner  was  introduced  from 
the  cooking  department,  emitted  a 
savoury  and  delicious  odour,  that,  if  a 
second  repast  had  not  been  equally  and 
amply  provided  outside  for  the  hungry 
interlopers  that  crowded  and  cram- 
med the  avenues,  might  have  proved 
too  potent  for  their  forbearance,  and 
have  induced  tbem  to  pull  the  house 
to  pieces. 

The  mighty  board  was  crowded. 
Big  Pierce  Kennedy  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  uble,  and  eyed  with  pride  and 
pompous  exultation,  the  goodly  line  of 
his  relatives — buxom,  blooming  wo- 
men, and  tttll,  bold-hearted  men — 
mingled  with  friends  and  retainers  that 
stretched  down  the-  bright  apartment. 
Tnron^ing  thickly  at  their  backs  stood 
all  the  humbler  claimants  on  his  hos- 
pitality who  were  allowed  the  entrSe, 
and  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
it,  to  gratify,  as  well  their  pride  as 
curiosity,  by  being  thus  distinguished 
from  the  herd  without.  On  the  right 
of  Kennedy  sat  the  bride,  hid  dark- 
eyed  daughter  who  had  broken  so 
many  hearts,  and  jilted  so  many  gal- 
lant wooers.  Her  betrothed  sat  op- 
posite upon  the  left  of  his  chief,  fans- 
hind  whom,  seated  at  each  side  of  the 
spacious  hearth,  were  placed  six  bag- 
pipers— three  at  a  side — who  relieved 
each  other  at  intervals,  and  filled  the 
gaily-lighted,  laughter-shaken,  and 
deubely-crowded  building  with  their 
stormy  but  enlivening  music.  In  short, 
the  banquet  was  at  its  height,  and  no- 
thing seemed  wanting  to  complete  the 
enjoyment  but  the  presence  of  their 
favourite  fool;  when  that  important 
personage  was  heard  rapidly  approach- 
ing, the  dink  of  his  very  peculiar  mu- 
sical instrument  ringing  clearly  in  the 
distance. 

He  soon  made  his  appearance  at  the 
entrance;  his  eyes  almost  closed  by 
the  blaze  of  light  that  burst  on  them, 
his  head  bent  and  ear  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  delicious  clangour  he 
was  making.  "  Ab^  Tom  1 "— '•  HoUo, 


Mannixl"— «'  Welcome,  welcome!'* 
—  "  Well  done,  Tom-the-tongs  I  •• 
•*  Here,  this  way."  ♦•  Mannix,  do  your 
manners,  sirl'*^  resounded  from  a 
hundred  mouths.  Tom  cast  a  htuv 
tied  glance  around,  grinned  with  de- 
light and  anticipated  gluttony,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  head  of  the 
table. 

«  Why,  bum  the  idiot's  bones!" 
swore  Pierce  Kennedy,  «<  does  he  for- 
get we're  at  a  feast,  not  a  funeral,  that 
he's  playing  that  Strowncatin  f-^Here, 
Mannix,  take  a  pull  at  the  jug,  and 
drop  your  infernal  jingling  I  '* 

"  SiauntAa-uiA,  Pierce  I— you're  the 
boy,  afther  all — 'tisn't  every  day  Tom 
has  the  luck  to  come  in  for  a  gUmp  of 
a  bride  an'  a  berrin*  together." 

••  Why,  Where's  the  berrin',  Tom?" 

«<  Haiks — just  Twisther's  ablow  un- 
der the  blackthorn-tree,*'  said  the  fool 
with  huge  satisfaction.  *•  I  left  Jem 
Donahoo  an'  the  two  Cartys  diggin* 
a  grave  for  him  as  I  kem  up— ha,  ha ! 
he*\i  tear  no  jackets  next  Christmas- 
day,  at  any  rate." 

•*  Go,  an'  hould  your  crazy  jaw," 
said  Kennedy,  his  eyes  flashing ;  **  go 
sit  with  the  pipers  there,  and  hammer 
away." 

He  of  the  tongs  laughed  loudly,  and 
limping  towards  the  spot  where  the 
musicians  were  seated,  was  about  to 
take  his  place  among  them,  when  he 
stopped  short  in  amaze,  as  if  smitten 
with  the  palsy,  and,  gliding  back- 
wards, his  eye  riveted  on  the  chim- 
ney-comer, he  cried  out  fearfully— 
•*  Why,  they  said  there  was  only  six 
pipers,  but  there's  seven!  Pierce  Ken- 
nedy, a-roo!  Where  did  the  black 
piper  come  from?  Lord  save  us!"— 
and  the  fool  straggled  back  through 
the  crowd. 

•*  Why,  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  that  gauk  ?"  exclaimed  the  host 
**  Hollo— you,  sir — come  back  here 
when  I  bid  you,  or  I'll  get  yon  ducked 
in  the  horse-pond!" 

*•  There's  a  piper  too  many,  Ken- 
nedy," cried  Tom,  still  retreating 
through  the  throng — *'an'  what's  more, 
he's  all  in  black  like  a  hearse,  pipee 
an'  all,"  and  he  crossed  himself. 

Some  few  looked  uneasily  in  the 
direction  he  kept  his  eyes  on,  some 
laughed  at  the  creature's  folly  ;  others 
again  attempted  to  detain  him,  but  his 
alarm  and  distress  were  too  powerful 
to  be  jested  with ;  it  w«a  «^vi«^\.  vskX&i^ 
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ginadon.  He  coodnned  to  struggle 
fiolently  until  he  bad  gained  tbe  door> 
tbrougb  wbicb  be  darted  eagerly,  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd  outside. 

This  incident  did  not  long  disturb 
tbe  bridal.    The  merriment  flowed  on 
in  a  fuller  tide  than  ever.     The  ladies 
began  to  look  loTelier»  and  the  men 
to  ply  the  bottle  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore.    The  domestics  were  fairly  out- 
worn from  serving  and  supplying  ex- 
hausted bowls,  and  had  latterly  sent 
round  the  liquor  in  capacious  cans,  or 
forwarded    it  to  the    court-yard   in 
pails.     The  doors  and  loopholes  no 
longer  afforded  sufficient  air;  com- 
plaints of  the  excessive  heat  were  be- 
coming general.      Pierce    Kennedy 
himself  found  his  position  no  longer 
tolerable,  and  called  with  an  oath  and 
a  loud  voice  for  some  one  to  slake  the 
fires.    The  man  whose  office  it  was  to 
attend  to  them,  perhaps  flarried  by  his 
master's  anger,  or  more  probably  con- 
fused  by  drinking,  snatehed  up   a 
bucket  of  water,  as  be  thought,  and 
flung  its  contents  upon  the  fire.  There 
was  a  moment's  hiss — ^the  next  instant 
the  place  was  enveloped  as  with  the 
fiames  of  hell<*the  servant  had  mis- 
taken whisky  for  water,  and  the  build- 
ing was  floating  in  fire  from  end  to 
end.*  What  ear  that  heard  it  will  ever 
forget  the  cry  that  burst  from  that 
doomed  assemblage  I     A  few — ^five  or 
six,  or  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  of  the 
humbler  individuals  who  happened  to 
be  close  to  the  entrance,  escaped  in- 
stantly ;  but  the  frightful  rush  that  was 
made  towards  the  doors  closed  them  at 
once,  and  shut  in  the  hapless  revellers 
more  effectually  than  could  bars  of  oak 
and  iron.     Those  nearest  them  were 
wedged  together,  then  borne  down, 
trampled  upon,  and  ^rushed  to  death, 
depriving  those  behind  of  all  chance 
of  beating  down  the  pannels.   Indeed, 
if  that  were  practicable,  it  was  now 
impossible  to  attempt  it.     The  cask  of 
ardent  spirits  had  been  staved  in  tbe 
first  mad  tumult  of  fear  and  frenzy,  and 
all  from  thatch  to  threshold  was  one 
roaring  storm  of  delirium  and  fire,  from 
which  shouts' for  air  and  water — the 
groans  of  the  trampled  and  dying — 


the  shrieks  of  women — ^the  grappling 
and  raving  and  oaths  of  men  resounded 
in  one  deafening  and  distracting  yelU 
The  dismay  and  terror  outside  were 
little  inferior  to  that  within.  Those  who 
were  still  sober,  or  sufficiently  collected 
to  make  an  effort  for  the  rescue  of 
their  friends,  hurried  about— now  for 
water,  which,  when  procured,  could 
not  be  conveyed  to  the  roof — now  at- 
tempting to  tear  away  or  enlarge  the 
crennels,  through  which  the  fire  came 
surging  before  they  had  removed  a 
stone.  To  add  to  the  horror,  the  idiot 
Mannix  had  contrived  to  clamber  half- 
way up  the  gable  of  tbe  burning  build- 
ing, and  look  in  through  a  crevice 
(left  open  to  receive  a  rafter)  before 
the  fiames  had  reached  it,  and  conti- 
nued calling  to  those  within,  and  ad- 
dressing the  terrified  crowd  without* 
as  his  curiosity^  anxiety,  or  consterna- 
tion predominated. 

<<  Wait  till  the  smoke  clears — I  can 
see  nothin'  yet ! — Mille  murdhers !  ** 
he  shouted,  **  every  thing's  broke  to 
smash  ;  there's  not  a  stick  o'  the  beau« 
tiful  tables  together — an'  all  the  qua- 
lity are  climbin'  an'  crawlin*  over  one 
another  where  the  doors  are  —  an*  I 
can  see  Big  Pierce — ah,  there's  young 
Pierce  Bue  f  has  caught  Phe  Ken- 
nedy— an'  she's  houidin'  him  tight, 
roarin'  an'  crying — an'  he's  kissin*  her, 
though  she's  not  his  before  the 
priest  yet — an'  there's  Kennedy  Boc- 
col,{  that  killed  the  ganger  in  the 
Gapo'  Dunloe! — an'  Kennedy  FaughH 
that  coaxed  away  the  proctor's  wife  I 
—an' — ha!  ha! — if  Big  Pierce  and  his 
brother  Phil  aren't  throttlin'each  other 
to  see  who'll  get  at  the  windy  I  Look, 
look.  Pierce  is  down  as  dead  as  he 
struck  Father  Tudkin  the  fair-night 
o'  Kanturk.  No,  by  gonnies!  he's 
up  again,  ravin'  mad — Pierce,  a-roo ! 
Kennedy  1  dhar  dhieu !  if  he  takes  one 
more  spring  he'll  leap  on  his  own 
daughter.  She's  just  dhropped  down 
by  the  side  o'  Bue  I — an'  the  pipers 
are  all  fioored — ha!  but  I  see  Jem 
Rice  an'  Tede  Kelly  with  their  pipes 
ablaze— an'  now  there's  four,  and 
Canavan,  the  piper  from  Leap,  five— 
an'  Llieum  Hays,  six — oohl"  he  said. 


*^  A  dUoster  precisely  similar  to  this,  and  attended  with  the  same  melancholy  results, 
aetnally  occurred  some  years  ago,  from  the  same  mistake,  at  a  country  wedding  in  the 
•onth  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  the  narrative  are  but  a  recital 
of  (iicts. 

/  n^I/ow,  I  The  same,  I  Fie!  (an  epithet  of  contempt.) 
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with  a  shudder^  **  there's  the— 
SEVENTH  1 "  aDd  he  dropped  from  the 
spot,  muttering,  as  he  limped^errified 
off— '*  playing  away  as  if  it  was  at  a 
bonfire  he  was  !  ** 

The  news  of  this  calamity  flew  in 
an  hour  through  the  coimtry^  and  far 
and  wide,  persons  hastening  to  the 
spot  beheld,  as  they  paused  on  the 
brow  of  the  hills  that  sloped  to  the 
valley,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ken- 
nedies* beautiful  track  of  land  flicker- 
ing in  the  crimson  light  that  blazed 
and  quivered  from  the  green  summit 
of  Gienmore,  the  river  winding  along 
it  glistening  darkly  red  like  a  streak  of 
blood.  Amongst  those  who  flew  ear- 
liest and  swiftest  to  the  place,  wild 
with  anxiety  and  grief,  was  Mark 
Foley.  He  found  that  though  Anty 
and  her  father  had  set  ouWlate  for  the 
bridal,  they  must  have  reached  it  long 
before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  and 
had  most  likely  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration. When  he  reached  Glen- 
more  no  one  could  give  him  any  infor* 
mation  respecting  them,  those  of  the 
survivors  who  could  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter  being  absorbed  in  misery 
and  horror,  and  unable  to  account  for 
any  thing.  Shriek,  and  sob,  and  sonndy 
had  long  died  away  within  that  place 
of  dreadful  revelry.  The  blazing  roof 
had  fallen  in,  carrying  with  it  the 
upper  portion  of  the  walls,  split  and 
loosened  as  they  had  been  by  the  action 
of  the  devouring  element.  Mark  Fo- 
ley, sick  and  dizzy,  turned  away  from 
the  terrible  spectacle,  and  galloped 
homewards,  hopeless  and  heartless. 
In  returning  he  took  a  different  route 
from  that  by  which  he  came,  and 
crossed  the  ford  at  the  quarter  where 
a  shorter,  but  an  indifferent,  by-road 
led  to  Innisbofey.  On  he  went  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  his  horse  stumbling 
and  jibbing  at  every  step,  until  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead 
it.  Just  as  he  had  passed  a  miserable 
cottage  on  the  roadside,  he  heard  bis 
name  faintly  pronounced,  and  turning 
round,  beheld  Anty  Conroy  at  the 
door,  her  face  nearly  as  white  as  her 
gay  muslin  dress,  but  not  quite  as 
dirty,  for  that  much  cherished  and 
elaborately-adorned  garment  was  soil- 
ed and  draggled  with  mountain  mud 
from  the  frill  down  to  the  fourteenth 
flounce  in  which  it  terminated.  Mark 
sprang  forward^   and   Anty,  with  a 
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blush,  submitted  to  the  delighted  em- 
brace in  which  he  folded  her,  and 
wept  loudly  and  heartily  on  his  bosom. 
Her  story  was  soon  told :— in  order  to 
bring  up  lost  time,  and  arrive  punctu- 
ally at  Gienmore,  her  father  had  cho- 
sen the  short  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  urging  Cricket  forward, 
that  untoward  animal  stumbled,  (thank 
HeaviBu!)  and  fell  heavily,  rolling 
Martin  over,  and  partially  tumbling 
on  him,  thereby  bruising  him  so  se- 
verely, that  though  (Anty  hoped)  no 
limb  was  broken,  he  was  quite  unable 
to  proceed ;  and  having  contrived  to 
reach  the  hut  where  he  was  now  lying, 
he  had  dispatched  its  only  inmate,  an 
old  man, upon  Cricket,  to  Innisbofey  for 
assistance.  Anty  added,  that  she  had 
already  heard  the  dreadful  tidings 
from  Gienmore,  and  concluded  by 
introducing  Mark  to  where  her  father 
Jay  smarting  under  his  bruises,  alter«* 
nately  groaning  and  giving  thanks  Tor 
the  accident  thai  had  saved  himself 
and  his  beloved  child  from  a  frightful 
death.  **  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity,'* and  Mark  Foley  proved  the 
truth  of  this  immortal  axiom  that  night 
before  Martin  Conroy  and  his  daugh- 
ter reached  Innisbofey ;  for  Anty 
had  promised  never  again  to  disregard 
hu  advice  on  the  propriety  of  going 
to  weddings  or  staying  from  them. 
And,  as  he  was  shaking  hands  with  her 
father,  the  postmaster's  parting  words 
were  something  to  the  effect,  that 
*'  he'd  talk  to  his  wife  about  it,  an'  if 
she  was  satbfied,  why  he  wouldn't  say 
nay  against  Mark's  request; — ^let  it  be 
that  day  month,  with  his  blessin*,  that 
is,  if  they  all  lived  and  did  well." 

Few  witnessed  the  breaking  of  the 
ghastly  day  over  Gienmore  the  morn- 
ing that  followed  the  destruction  of  its 
people.  That  fiery  tomb-house  held 
Its  own  sound  sleepers,  and  sorrow,  or 
despair,  or  fatigue,  or  debauchery, 
had  overcome  the  rest.  But  far  away 
on  the  ledge  of  a  high  h\eA.  rock  from 
which  the  smouldering  house  was  just 
vuibie,  an  aged  man,  with  hoary  locks 
and  feeble  limbs,  and  clad  in  tattered 
garments,  watched  the  dawn,  and  as 
he  was  turning  to  depart  from  the 
spot,  he  more  than  once  looked  back 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Kennedies, 
repeating  with  a  stem  voice: — **JFuini 
nati  ^us  in  interitum,  in  generations 
una  deleatur  nomen  efus,  et  dtjtpereat 
de  terra  memoria  eorum  \^' 
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TEN  TSAR8  OF  T9B  WHlOfl. 
Conclusion. 


Faction  is  fraudulent  in  its  pnuci- 
ple»  its  meaoSf  and  its  eods.  Its  pre- 
text is  the  public  good,  its  means  are 
popular  delusion*  and  its  end  alter- 
nately power  for  the  sake  of  pelf>  and 
pelf  for  the  sake  of  power.  Its  means 
are  the  assertion  of  imaginary  rights, 
and  the  promise  of  impossible  privi- 
leges ;  thus  it  first  bewilders  the 
people,  and  then  cheats  them.  Ge« 
nerallj  poor,  and  always  craving,  its 
end  among  the  higher  orders  is  place 
and  pension ;  among  the  lower,  rapine. 

Faction  always  proclaims  itself  as 
called  for  by  some  supreme  necessity 
of  the  time.  It  first  excites  popular 
disturbance,  and  then  points  to  it  as 
the  Involuntary  impulse  of  the  nation* 
After  having  by  every  art  excited  the 
movement  of  the  populace,  it  fraudn. 
lently  pronounces  the  populace  the 
people,  appeals  to  its  own  work  as 
uresistible,  and  asks  who  can  oppose 
a  law  of  nature  P  Faction  uniformly 
holds  a  language  to  the  populace  which 
it  knows  to  be  the  direct  reverse  of 
the  truth.  It  pronounces  them  equal 
to  the  highest  concerns  of  the  state ;  it 
constantly  refers  to  them  as  competent 
to  ail  the  questions  of  legislation,  reli- 
gion, and  government;  and  compli- 
ments them  on  the  superiority  of  their 
political  virtue,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  capacity  for  nublic  rule — thus  pap 
negyrizing,  to  makes  puppets  of  them, 
dressing  them  out  in  gilt  trappings 
only  to  harness  them  to  its  chariot. 
Faction  goes  on  its  way  to  place,  with 
the  rabble  shouting  in  its  U'sin. 

Whiggism  is  faction  in  full  dress. 
Faction  is  Whiggism  sanM  culotte, 
Xbe  one  is  for  the  court,  the  other  for 
the  city,  the  conventicle,  or  the  club. 
The  bag,  sword,  and  embroidered  coat, 
in  the  one  case ;  the  red  cap,  the  knife, 
and  the  rags,  in  the  other,  make  all 
the  difference ;  the  visage,  the  "  thews 
and  sinews,**  the  heart,  are  the  same. 

In  the  former  portion  of  thb  paper, 
we  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  time 
irben  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp  re- 
Bignedf  and. the  Cabinet,  deprived  of 
all  ita  moat  efiicient  names  before, 
aeenped  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
But,'wbea  its  ImbI  members  were 
Juuryiag  to  the  door.  Lord  Brougham, 


unused  to  defeat,  drove  them  back  en 
mcfstf,  revived  all  the  patriotism  of  pos- 
session among  them,  and  fastened  them  . 
to  their  seats,  at  least  to  sit  until  the 
King*s  messenger  knocked  on  the  out- 
side. Talent  and  boldness  |iive  law, 
by  nature,  to  the  dunce  and  the  i^lave, 
and  the  Cabinet  obeyed  accordingly. 
But  a  Premier  was  still  to  be  looked 
■  for.  The  Chancellor  would  have  been 
the  natural  leader  of  the  Administra- 
tion which  he  had  thus  kept  in  exis- 
tence ;  but  his  robe  forbade  him  :  it 
was  not  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
woolsack  and  the  treasury  bench  at 
once.  .  He  was  the  soul  of  the  council, 
but  they  must  find  somewhere  else 
the  flesh  to  embody  this  fiery  particle 
to  the  popular  eye.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary was  fixed  on  for  this  earthly 
receptacle.  He  was  a  mezzo  Urmine:  a 
politician  without  politics'^a  partizan, 
without  dreaming  to  which  party  he 
belonged — a  minister,  known  only  to 
the  menials  of  his  office — a  sitter  in  the 
Peers,  distinguished  only  for  his  inde- 
fatigable smile— Lord  Melbourne  was 
the  happiest  chance  that  could  have 
befallen  the  Ministry.  Easy  in  his 
life,  and  easy  in  his  principles,  easy 
in  every  thing,  his  lordship  was  exactly 
the  hospital-bed  that  fitted  the  patient 
in  every  disease  ;  the  well -cushioned 
couch  on  which  a  fractured  Cabinet 
might  be  laid  for  the  resetting  of  its 
limbs. 

The  constitution  makes  a  bold 
people,  throws  open  the  widest  field 
in  the  world  to  practical  ability,  and 
concentrates  the  whole  force  of  na- 
tional talent  in  the  legislature.  Why, 
then,  has  it  exhibited  so  many  Cabinets 
humiliating  to  the  national  integrity, 
destitute  of  the  national  talent,  and 
degrading  to  the  national  name? 
Why,  in  passing  along  the  galleries 
where  the  noblest  forms  of  mankind 
are  still  seen  in  the  great  statesmen  of 
England,  do  we  find  so  many  pedes- 
tals occupied  by  dwarfs?  Why  do 
we  find  such  names  as  the  Harlcys, 
Butes,  Graftons,  and  Holland,  among 
the  records  of  national  government  ? 
The  cause  is  discoverable  in  the  pub- 
lie  freedom.  The  balance  of  parties 
invites   tbe  duYAoxia  twL^k  c^  ^<(Mb^ 
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who,  having  no  other  faculty  than  in- 
trigue, must  intrigue  or  sink.  The 
liberty  of  the  cunstitutioD,  by  throwing 
down  all  barriers  to  personal  effort, 
leaves  open  a  vast  commonage  to  po- 
litical pauperism.  Salary  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  an  ambition  which  they  have 
no  heart  to  feel ;  but  a  substitute  with- 
out the  fastidiousness,  the  precipitancy, 
or  the  hazards  of  ambition.  It  is 
steady  and  systematic,  callous  and 
base,  seldsh  and  servile  ;  it  appeals  to 
its  kindred  qualities  among  mankind : 
the  night  march  will  often  surprise 
the  camp  which  would  have  scared 
attack  by  day,  and  intrigue  remains 
master  of  the  field. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry  ;  and  hero  Whig- 
gism  found  the  first  advantage  of  its 
choice.  Probably  no  other  minister 
on  earth  would  have  ventured  to  meet 
parliament  with  such  a  compilation. 
But  the  easy  temperament  which  in 
Falstaff  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
carried  hiui  onward  at  the  head  of  his 
troop.  The  only  distinction  between 
the  leaders  was,  that  Falstaff  was 
ashamed  to  march  through  Coventry 
with  his  ragamuffins,  while  his  Lord- 
ship marched  on  with  all  the  compla- 
cency of  a  successful  recruiting  of- 
ficer.  Still  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  wanting;  but  he  was 
easily  found.  Lord  AI thorp  had 
played  chief  mourner  at  the  political 
funeral  of-  Lord  Grey,  and  followed 
the  remains  until  he  saw  that  rigid 
remnant  of  Wbiggism,  not  merely 
laid  in  the  commou  receptacle  of  ex- 
tinguished statesmanship,  but  firmly 
fastened  down  ;  and  then,  with  a  light- 
ened heart  and  rapid  step,  ho  re-* 
turned 

"  To  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day." 

A  little  coqueting  ensued — the  suit 
was  pressed  ;  his  Lordship's  aversion 
to  public  life  was  not  a  struggle  of 
long  continuance  ;  and,  like  Hamlet's 
mother — <*  ere  those  shoes  were  old  " 
in  which  he  had  followed  the  de- 
parted premier  to  the  political  church- 
yard, be  was  seen  throwing  off  his 
weepers,  and  figuring  in  fond  alliance 
with  the  new  possessor  of  the  supre- 
macy. 

The  Premier's  first  announcement 
to  the  House  was  characteristic.  It 
was,  that  he  had  "  withdrawn  the  Co- 
trdon  BilL^    From  this  beginniDg, 


every  act  of  his  administration  might 
have  been  foreseen.  There  was  a 
power  behind  him  stronger  than  be  ; 
a  modified  bill  was  introduced  ou  the 
18th  of  July,  limitingthe  enactments 
to  the  Lord- Lieutenant's  power  of  pro- 
claiming districts.  It  passed  into  a 
law  on  the  29th,  though  uuder  a  i^trong 
protest  from  the  Dukes  of  Cuniher- 
land,  Wellington,  and  twenty-nine 
other  peers. 

But  this  feeble  Cabinet  was  drop- 
ping to  pieces.  All  their  concessions 
could  not  conciliate;  all  their  humi- 
liatiun  could  not  save  thcra  from  in- 
sult. A  series  of  furious  letters  from 
Ireland,  showed  them  the  hullowness  ' 
of  the  alliance  which  they  had  pur- 
chased by  the  utter  loss  of  Engli:>h 
popularity.  The  political  pillory  was 
revived  for  their  use,  and  they  stood 
helpless  under  an  universal  and  unre- 
mitting discharge.  A  missive  of  tho 
Irish  agitator^  addressed  to  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  thus  began  : — *«  My  Lord, — 
I  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
It  is  true  that  you  have  deceived  me, 
bitterly  and  cruelly  deceived  Ireland. 
But  we  should  have  known  you  bet- 
ter. You  belong  to  the  Whigs  ;  and 
after  four  years  of  the  most  emaciat- 
ing  experience,  we  ought  indeed  to 
have  known  that  Ireland  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  Whigs  but  insolent 
contempt^  and  malignant,  treacherous 
hostility." 

These  letters,  which  in  other  times 
would  have  been  flung  aside  as  the 
eff'usions  of  a  solitary  scribe,  were  now 
formidable  as  manifestoes  of  a  power- 
ful faction.  They  palpably  cut  otf  the 
retreat  of  the  Cabinet  on  Irish  party. 
Looking  round  England  it  could  find 
no  refuge.  There  every  pass  was 
blocked  np.  Ministers,  unable  to  fight, 
now  attempted  to  negotiate.  But  no- 
thing would  be  accepted  but  a  surren- 
der  at  discretion.  The  king  had  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  on  the  15th 
August.  But  though  they  were  thus 
relieved  from  the  pitiless  pelting  storm 
of  debate,  they  were  only  exposed 
to  more  merciless  antagonists — the 
whole  press  of  the  empire  bore  down 
upon  them  ;  and,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  fall  with  dignity,  the  Cabi- 
net gave  up'  the  ghost  in  the  midst  of 
national  rejoicing. 

On  the  14th  November,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  gone  to  Brighton,  to  state 
that  the  death  of  Lord  S^iew^«t>^^»» 
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I  fiad  anolber  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
BUequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
^^Dmoions*  The  king  declared  tbe 
oiiiisiry  at  an  end ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
bouroe  himself  was  actually  made  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  W«?L 
liDgton,  comintasioQing  his  grace  to 
coostruct  a  ministry,  Oa  iho  follow- 
log  day  tho  duko  waited  on  his  raa- 
jesty,  and  proposed  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  iQ  Italy  I  as  tbe  head  of  the 
Cabinet* 

Y^y  the  end  of  December  the  minis- 
terial arrangements  were  completed* 
Sir  H    Peel,  firit  Lord  of  tlie  Trea- 
BUry  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 
Lord  Lyndhurstp  Lord  Chancellor, 
The   Duke  of  Wellington,   Foreign 
Secretary, 

ir  Goulburn,  Home  Secretary. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Colonial  Secretary. 
Earl  do  Grey,  Fir?t  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 
Lord  Ellenborongh,  President  of  the 

Board  of  Control. 
^ir  George  Murray,  Master- General 
of  tbe  Ordnance, 
tr  Baring,  President  of  iho  Board  of 
Trade. 
Mr  Herries,  Secretary  at  War. 

Ireland, 
Tbe  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord-Llcii- 
tenant. 
Ir  tidward  Sugden^  Chancellor ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Secretary. 

Immediately  after  this  arrangement, 
tbe  bold  »tep  was  taken  of  disscilving 
the  Parliament,  and  on  the  30th  of 
December  the  first  Reform  Parlia- 
i&ent  was  no  more. 

The  experiment  of  Reform  had  now 
been  tried,  and  no  more  abortive  re- 
salts  ever  fuHowed  from  a  public  mea- 
auro.  It  had  been  barren  in  every 
promise  of  public  benetitSj  and  been 
productive  only  in  the  evils  which  it 
fco  loudly  proposed  to  extiogubh  for 
ever.  Instead  of  a  Ministry  on  a  new 
constmction,  pure  from  all  intrigue* 
combining  the  abilities  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  incapable  of  doubt,  dis* 
union,  or  decay,  it  eihlbited  the 
feeblest  Ministry  ever  known  in  Eng- 
land— tottering  through  a  succession 
of  measures,  temporary  and  trifling^ — 
relying  on  assifctante  which  it  dared 
not  acknowledge,  and  acting  on  prin- 
ciples ^hich  it  dared  not  profess,  un- 
til it  found  itself  abandoned  by  tbe 
ittw  men  of  political  manlintsi  within 
lo,  and  waa  forced  to  make  up 


Us  dcficienctes  from  the  first  wander' 
ers  of  party  whom  it  could  allure  into 
the  service.  To  prevent  the  vessel 
from  rotting  in  port,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  put  to  sea  without  chart  or 
compass,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
British  sailor  with  L;(scard. 

Of  the  House  of  Commons  it  had 
been  predicted,  that  tbe  Reform  Bill 
would  pour  into  it  a  new  stream  of 
public  talent ;  that  the  genius  of  tho 
people,  so  long  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  local  patronage  and  here- 
ditary influence,  would  suddenly  re- 
cover its  spring,  and  start  up  with 
equal  purity  and  power.  Unquestion- 
ably, there  was  a  change  in  the  House^ 
bat  it  was  a  change  from  its  old  in- 
telligence, decorum,  and  dignity,  into 
habits  equally  hostile  to  them  all.  Yet, 
still  the  leaders  of  debate  continued  to 
come  from  the  class  of  former  times ; 
no  genius  from  the  rabble  started  up 
— no  glittering  fragment  of  native 
ability  was  discoverable  in  the  masa 
of  rude  and  malleable  material  thrown 
on  the  tloor  of  the  house.  After  the 
first  irruption,  debate  recurred  to  its 
old  course — knowledge*  scholarship, 
and  experience,  asserted  their  original 
rank  ;  and  the  demagogues,  powerful 
in  tuvern  meetings,  the  political  gla- 
diators of  the  street*,  like  the  bar- 
barian gladiators  of  old,  showed  them- 
selves awkward,  undisciplined,  and 
fugitive,  when  they  marched  into  a 
more  honourable  field. 

The  boost  of  Reform  had  been 
equally  faUilied  in  its  promise  of  na* 
tionat  tranquillity.  In  England  the 
tumults  had  subsided  with  the  elec- 
tions for  which  they  were  raised. 
But  in  Ireland  they  had  spread  only 
with  more  rapid  and  deadly  violence. 
What  had  been  clamour  was  now  con- 
spiracy ;  what  bad  been  irritation  waa 
now  all  but  revolt. 

But  wc  must  hear  their  principle! 
from  their  own  lips.  •*  1  am,"  said 
tbe  Papist  leader,  ••  still  for  the  lie* 
peal.  Sink  or  swim,  1  am  for  the  Re- 
peal. I  am  for  shortt:ning  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  King's  dissolve 
ing  the  Parliament  neat  year;  why, 
if  my  principles  were  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  die  a  naturiil  death 
next  year.  Three  years,  however, 
waa  the  period  fixed  at  the  Revoluiiun ; 
And  as  1  like  to  build  upon  the  old 
foundations  wherever  1  can,  1  would 
not  ga  further  than  the  principle  of 
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TrieDDial  Parliaments  established  at 
the  Revolution." 

*<  I  am  likewise  for  the  extension  of 
the  Suffrage.  ♦  •  ♦  •  Every  man  who 
contributes  to  the  taxes  has  a  right  to 
TOte,  the  moment  he  attains  the  legal 
age. 

*^  I  am  also  decidedly  for  the  vote 
hjf  Ballot.  Whoever  votes  by  Ballot 
▼otes  as  ho  pleases^  and  no  one  needs 
know  how  he  votes." 

This  was  the  theoretical  declaration 
for  England^  the  practical  was  for  Ire-* 
land,  in  the  election  for  Kerry,  it 
was  proclaimed — '*  whoever  votes  for 
the  Knight  of  Kerry,  shall  have  a 
death's  head  and  cross  bones  painted 
on  his  door."  The  Knight  of  Kerry, 
who  had  represented  the  county  for 
thirty  years,  was  defeated.  The  sys- 
tem of  terror  was  spread  with  all  the 
Tigour  of  Rome.  The  candidate  for 
New  Ross  was  obnoxious  to  the  cabal ; 
he  was  instantly  put  under  ban.  The 
decree  was  issued—"  whoever  shall 
support  him,  his  shop  shall  be  desert- 
ed ;  no  man  shall  pass  his  threshold ; 
put  up  his  name  as  a  traitor  to  Ire- 
land ;  let  no  man  deal  with  him — let 
no  woman  speak  to  him— let  the  child- 
ren laugh  him  to  scorn.**  The  candi- 
date for  Clonmel  was  obnoxious,  and 
he  was  thus  held  up  to  the  people  by 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the 

Sarty.  <'If  any  Catholic  shall  vote  for 
im,  I  will  supplicate  to  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty,  that  he  may  bo  shown 
mercy  in  the  next  world,  but  I  ask  no 
merof  for  him  in  this.''*  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  such  denunciations 
against  individuals,  coming  with  the 
force  of  commands,  flung  ftmong  the 
inflammable  passions  of  a  peasantry, 
at  once  the  most  headlong  and  the 
most  bigoted  in  Europe,  with  impu- 
nity for  everv  crime  in  their  combina- 
tion, and  with  absolution  for  every 
crime  awaiting  them  at  tho  confes- 
sional. Yet  it  was  with  this  cabal  that 
Whiggism  entered  into  a  **  compact 
alliance,*'  for  the  possession  of  power* 
One  ally  more  was  to  be  gained, 
and  there,  too,  the  **  compact  alliance*' 
was  formed.  Radicalbm  had  risen  in 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  been  crushed  by  Pitt.  That 
greatest  of  statesmen  disdained  the 
public  feeling  and  compromise,  as 
much  as  he  abhorred  the  employment 
of  conspiracy ;  he  grasped  Radicalism 
Mi  oaoe,  dragged  it  before  the  indig- 
nmotjaatice  of  the  country,  and  aend- 
iV  some  of  its  leaders  to  wither  ia 


exile,  and  others  to  give  their  last 
moral  on  the  scaffold,  cleared  the  land. 
But  with  his  death  it  revived,  stole 
from  its  retreats,  and  in  the  frequent 
changes  and  declining  character  of  pub« 
lie  power,  and  feeble  cabinets,  ventured 
to  appear  among  men— as  tho  plun- 
derer and  the  incendiary  ventures 
abroad  in  the  decline  of  day.  The 
avowed  doctrines  of  the  Radical  were 
the  Ballot,  an  unlimited  extension  of 
the  Suffrage,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  to  three 
years,  or,  "  as  short  a  time  as  need 
be."  It  required  no  oracle  to  tell  the 
world  what  these  demands  implied, 
or  into  what  gulf  they  must  rapidly 
have  drawn  the  constitution.  Thus 
came  Whiggism  prepared  for  the  field. 
Its  centre  composed  of  the  remnant  of 
the  party  whose  expulsion  from  power 
had  been  always  the  signal  of  public 
prosperity,  and  whose  return  had  been 
synonymous  with  public  misfortune  ; 
its  wings  were  Popery  and  Radical- 
ism, and  its  instruments  Irish  agita- 
tion and  English  reform.  Yet,  Ra- 
dicalism, though  daring,  was  not  new, 
and  though  scorning  a  master,  was 
not  above  a  model.  *'  I  intended,*' 
said  this-model,  **  to  have  abolithed  the 
monarchy,  and  established  a  republic. 
I  should  have  separated  Ireland  from 
England,  the  former  of  which  I  should 
have  made  an  independent  republic.  I 
should  have  then  left  them  to  them- 
selves, after  having  sown  the  seeds  of 
republicanism  in  their  morale.**  And 
how  was  this  overthrow  of  the  mo- 
narchy, this  establishment  of  the  rule 
of  the  multitude,  and  this  separation 
of  the  empire,  to  have  been  effected  ? 
"I  should,**  says  the  same  original  au- 
thority, "  have  suffered  the  House  of 
Commons  to  remain ;  but  I  should 
have  introduced  a  great  Reform.  I 
should  have  published  a  proclamation^ 
declaring  that  I  came  as  a  friend  to  the 
English,  and  to  free  the  nation  from  a 
corrupt  and  flagitious  aristocracy,  and 
restore  a  popular  government.**  We 
ask,  was  this  the  language  of  a  ram- 
bling enthusiast,  the  fancy  of  a  melan- 
choly speculator,  dreaming  of  life  in 
his  chamber,  and  weighing  the  fates 
of  empire  in  a  scale  of  cobwebs  ?  No, 
it  was  the  language  of  the  keenest- 
sighted  sovereign  of  his  age,  one  of 
the  mo*t  ^ToiwoA  >^\\^«t%  ^^  «H«t  • 
fiat  upoYi  a^  iXitow^,  wA  ^3raR^\»^>^'>Ci^ 
bated  iVie  hmu^  oI^t^^wA  ^v  ^^J^^ 
a  rebuVLftT  ol  Ys^e  lycwwii  ^\^^^« 
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of  Napoleon  in  his  dungeon  at  St  He- 
lena, where  solitade  gave  him  leisure 
to  revive  the  memories  of  his  day  of 
power^  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
bad  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  taught 
bim  candour.  In  the  unrestricted  bit- 
terness of  those  prison  hoursy  he  indul- 
ged himself  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  ruin  which  he  had  devised  for  his 
great  rival,  and  bequeathed  the  legacy 
to  the  surer  hand  of  faction  to  come. 

We  return  to  the  progress  of  this 
most  important  session.  The  election 
^r  the  speaker  was  carried  against 
ministers  ;  in  a  house  of  526  member:), 
318  voted  for  Mr  Abercrombie  and 
308  for  Sir  Charles  Sutton.  The  pow- 
•r  of  Opposition  was  now  complete, 
and  the  fate  of  the  session  and  the  ca- 
binet was  palpable  from  the  begin- 
ning. Every  part  of  the  ministerial 
policy  was  instantly  assailed.  The 
first  charge  was  against  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  grounded  on  his  having 
held  the  seals  of  three  secretaryships 
of  state  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ab- 
sence abroad.  This  possession  was 
undoubtedly  rare  in  constitutional  his- 
tory ;  but  was  not  without  precedent, 
nor  even  without  important  use  ;  for, 
at  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  it  had 
saved  the  country  from  the  intrigues 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  return  of  the 
Stewarts.  On  that  occasion,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  the  Protes- 
tant succession  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  powerful  asrent  of 
the  pretender,  the  three  high  offices  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  England,  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  had  been  con- 
ferred at  once  on  the  Duke' of  Shrews- 
bury. Thus  Jacobinism  was  flung 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne,  which  it 
was  already  ascending,  and  the  nation 
was  saved  from  the  renewed  dominion 
of  despotism,  and  the  renewed  supre- 
macy of  a  superstition.  But,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
precedent  was  wholly  unnecessary; 
for  principle  had  been  altogether  un- 
touched. His  tenure  of  those  offices 
had  been  confessedly  for  the  public 
service,  temporary  and  authorized. 
But  the  Duke*s  own  language,  in  all 
instances,  is  the  best  authentication  of 
his  acts ;  and  his  statement  was  deci- 
sive with  the  country. 

"  I  am  charged,**^said  he,  «•  with  ha- 
ving usurped  powers  which  cannot  be 
JfeM  without  danger  to  the  state ;  with 
^rlog' advised  iua  Mt^featr  to  call  m^ 
to  bis  couneih  aa  £rH  Lord  of  the 


Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department,  and  with  having,  in  the 
latter  capacity,  acted  as  holder  of  the 
three  seals.  But  it  is  established,  that 
any  minister  appointed  to  one  of  those 
offices  is  competent  to  hold  the  seab 
of  the  other  two,  in  the  abs^ence  of  t  hose- 
to  whom  they  have  been  confided. 
During  this  period  there  was  no  exer- 
eise  of  patronage,  nor  a  single  office 
disposed  of  but  in  oa^es  es^sential  to  the 
public  service.  Sir  Robert  Peel  found 
all  things,  on  his  return,  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  in  the  same  situation  in  w  hich 
they  were  left  by  the  late  cabinet. 

An  amendment  to  the  Address  was 
moved  by  Lord  Melbourne,  but  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

In  the  Commons,  the  debate  on  the 
Address  continued  for  three  nights ; 
an  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  ultimately  carried  by  a 
mHJority  of  seven,  in  n  house  of  611 
members.  The  coalition  was  now 
fully  formed,  the  ranks  of  Opposition 
now  fully  exhibited  their  dangerous 
auxiliaries.  The  attack  commenced 
on  the  Church. 

Every  man  in  England  capable  of 
studying  the  Constitution,  knows  that 
itmust  live  and  die  with  the  Established 
Church:  for,  if  it  fell,  England  must 
be  either  sectarian  or  Popish  ;  if  uni- 
versal sectarianism  should  usurp  the 
place  of  the  Church,  the  monarchy 
must  perish,  as  it  has  done  before,  in 
the  confusion  and  fury  of  unrestrained 
fanaticism  ;  and  that  if  Poperysliould 
be  paramount,  its  first  fruits  would  be 
persecution,  and  its  next  the  total  loss 
of  civil  liberty,  as  has  been  before. 
It  is  also  equally  obvious,  that  to  de- 
stroy an  Established  Church,  the  first 
step  is  to  destroy  its  property.  Not 
that  wealth  is  essential  to  individual 
virtue,  but  that  property  is  essential 
to  the  independence  of  judgment,  and 
the  straightforwardness  of  conduct, 
without  which  a  national  church  must 
only  be  a  slave  to  the  government,  or 
a  slave  to  the  people.  That  there 
may  be  individuals  who  will  be  neither 
is  perfectly  possible  ;  but  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  vast  system,  embracing 
the  religious  education  of  a  vast  em- 
pire, possessing  15,000  clergy  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  and  requiring  twice  the 
number.  Among  vast  bodies  of  men, 
we  must  calculate  on  hnman  nature ; 
and  the  true  calculation  will  tell  us, 
that  if  we  have  a  pensioned  clergy» 
we  TEnsx  expect  l\v«  xn\\i«i!iv«lVEk%  %\x.V^ 
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oler^  dependent  on  voluntary  contri- 
bntions,  the  equally  unbesitating  ac- 
quiescence in  all  the  opinions  and 
caprices  of  those  who  pay  them.  If 
the  congregation  aro  fanatical,  the 
preacher  must  lean  to  fanaticism,  if 
sot  lead  the  way.  If  even  their  poli- 
tics are  factious,  he  mu^t  take  good 
care  how  he  ventures  to  diller  from 
their  republicani>ni.  Wo  may  Hud 
martyrs  in  the  pulpit,  hut  he  knows 
little  of  man  who  expects  to  tind  fhem 
by  the  thoui>aud.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  its  tixt'd  inaiienabie  pri>{M;rtyf 
enables  the  clergyman  to  a>sert  the 
religious  opinions  which,  by  hib  learn- 
.  ing,  he  is  authorized  to  form  ;  it  gives 
bis 'advice  that  weight  which  can  never 
be  expected  by  one  living  on  contri. 
butidus ;  it  relieves  him  from  the 
sense  of  being  indebted  to  every  man 
round  him  for  the  bread  which  heeatii, 
and  the  clothes  which  ho  wears  ;  and 
it  empowers  him  to  declare  the  truth, 
without  fear  that  it  may  condemn  him 
to  famine. 

In  another  point  of  view,  this  pos- 
sesi^ion  of  property  is  of  frcnrcely  in- 
ferior importance.  It  provides  fur  the 
continuance  of  a  learned  clergy.  De- 
stroy the  Church  property,  and  what 
parent  will  hazard  the  well-known 
expense  of  a  learned  education  for  a 
profession  in  which  his  son  may  be  a 
paaper?  It  is  ridicuhiUK  to  calculate 
upon  popularity,  publicity,  or  the 
chances  of  professional  life.  The  ex- 
pense if  too  heavy  and  too  certiiin  • 
and  the  result  would  be  that  in  ha'f 
a  dozen  years  the  pulpits  would  be 
left  empty  throughout  the  land,  if  not 
left  much  worse  than  empty — aban- 
doned to  a  crowd  of  vulgar,  itrnorant, 
and  dangerous  men,  Ptruggling  with 
each  other  for  popular  notice  by  the 
arts  which  belong  to  popularity  with 
the  rabble,  ntnning  a  rivalry  of  fic- 
tion and  fanaticism,  a  surpliced  insur- 
rection of  defperately-ijjnorant,  rash, 
and  violent  adventurers,  who,  prefer- 
riuRT  the  Church  to  the  cobbler's  stall, 
or  the  handling  of  holy  things  to  the 
handling  of  the  plough  and  thchpade, 
live  on  the  substance  of  the  people,  and 
repay  them  by  folly  and  fanaticism. 

In  language  like  thi«,  we  desire  to 
avoid  all  offence  to  the  existing  diver- 
sities of  religious  opinion  or  church 
discipline.  We  readily  admit  that 
men  of  great  virtue  may  differ  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  But  this  we 
BMj,  that  the  true  evila  can  neTer  be 
diioofwrodiiiiti/cbefiftabJIshedChnrob 
in  mU  parts  of  the  empire  shall  be 


utterly  extinguished;  if  so  grreat  a 
calamity  shall  ever  be  permitted  to 
visit  this  nation.  We  say,  that  the 
decorous  existing  sects  would  be  the 
very  tirst  to  be  shaken  in  that  general 
earthquake ;  that  their  decorum  would 
be  their  crime;  and  that  the  more  de- 
corous they  were,  they  would  be  the 
more  suddenly  pwept  away  in  the  com- 
mon ravages  of  a  vast  and  furious 
fanaticism.  The  common  declama- 
tion of  Radicalism,  that  the  state  has 
a  right  to  di.»po^e  of  the  church  pro* 
perty,  receives  its  true  answer  :  first, 
in  the  fact,  that  the  state  has  no  right 
to  dispone  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  more  than  it  has  to  deprive 
any  private  man  of  his  inheritance,  or 
any  corporation  of  its  lands.  And 
next,  that  the  Church  property  was 
never  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  cannot  revert  to  the  nation  ; 
almost  every  shilling  of  it  having  been 
given  by  private  individuals,  and 
given  in  the  common  confidence  that 
it  would  be  protected  by  the  laws. 
These  declaimers  choose  to  forget, 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  society 
itself  is  not  the  seizure  of  private  pro- 
perty, but  its  protection  ;  and  that  the 
primary  object  of  law  is  the  continu- 
ance of  thar  protection;  and  that  if  the 
state  seizi'S  private  property,  the  state 
becomes  itself  a  robber.  We  have 
touched  upon  this  topic,  because  in 
this  especial  robbery  begins  all  revolu- 
tion. The  determination  ot  the  Whigs 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  re>pecting 
the  church  property  in  Ireland,  was 
manfully  met  by  a  ministerial  measure 
calculated  to  take  away  every  real 
cause  of  vexation  in  the  tithe  system. 
This  was  to  be  rffected  by  the  trans- 
fer of  its  payment  from  the  tenant 
to  the  landlord.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  brought  in  his 
bill  for  the  purpose.  It  appeared 
from  the  returns  of  903  benefices,  that 
to  Protestants  belonged  10,500,000 
acres,  while  to  Roman  Catholics  be- 
longed only  645,000,  or  only  as  one 
to  hfteen,  while*  the  amount  of  com- 
position paid  by  them  respectively 
was  actually  as  one  to  nineteen.  This 
showed  that  the  rent  charge  for  tithe 
would  fall  almost  wholly  on  the  Pro- 
testant landlord.  The  bill  would  eive 
for  every  £100  of  composition  £75. 
But  the  appropriation  of  the  tit  ho 
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a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  in 
order  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  Estahlishment  in  Ireland^ 
with  the  view  of  appljring  an j  iurplut 
of  the  revenues  not  required  for  the 
spiritual  care  of  its  members^  to  the 
general  education  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  without  distinction  of  religious 
persuasion."  The  speech  which  in- 
troduced this  resolution,  concluded 
with  the  signiOcant  words,  *'  It  was 
now  far  better  that  the  House  should 
come  to  a  decision,  and  should  not  be 

foing  on,  week  after  week,  without 
nowing  whether  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  did  or  did  not  enjoy  the  confi" 
deuce  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  important  question.** 

A  debate  of  four  nights  followed. 
Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  the  mo- 
tion was  one  for  the  removal  of  Mi- 
nisters, not  for  the  removal  of  a 
Popish  grievance ;  and  that  its  only 
result  would  be  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  from  the  Protestant 
what  would  never  pacify  the  Roman 
Catholic.  "  If  there  is  to  be  an  esta- 
blished religion,"  said  this  intelh'gent 
senator,  **  there  must  be  ministers  in 
every  parish :  that  is  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  an  establishment.  To  have 
this,  two  things  are  necessary — the 
provision  made  for  them  must  be  cer- 
tain ;  it  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
agitation  ;  it  must  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  influence ;  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  the  pastor's  shaping 
his  doctrine  not  to  the  standard  of 
truth  but  to  the  taste  of  "his  hearers. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
in  an  independent  station,  and  not  only 
them,  but  their  families  ;  for  an  un- 
married priesthood,  in  my  opinion,  is 
hn  unhofi/  priesthood.  Now,  I  con- 
tend, that  ihe  salary  attached  to  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  benefices  is  not 
too  large  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
incumbents.  If  superfluity  any  where 
exist,  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
In  Ireland  there  are  1452  livings> 
and  returns  have  been  made  of  the 
revenues  of  1 1 23  of  them.  From  those 
returns,  it  appears  that  570  livings,  or 
more  than  half  the  whole,  are  under 
the  annual  value  of  L.250 ;  that  854 
are  under  L.450  ;  and  that  948,  being 
four- fifths  of  the  whole,  are  under 
L.500." 

He  concluded  by  a  natural  and 

strong  reference  to  the  name  which 

D/>/>i>jJtion  usurped.     *'  Those  who 

iUs/m  the  title  of  Whig  in  our  age,** 

MM  h^  ''Bhovdd  tell  ub  bow  they 
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feel  entitled  to  contradict  eveiy  cha- 
racteristic that  once  made  it  honour- 
able in  the  history  of  the  constitution. 
I  call  upon  every  true  Whig  to  oppose 
this  mischievous  resolution.  Whig 
principles  consist  not  in  death's-head 
and  cross-bone  denunciations  against 
those  who  exercise  their  civil  fran- 
chises according  to  their  conscience  ; 
nor  in  prayers  for  mercy  limited  to 
them  in  heaven,  but  not  to  be  extended 
to  them  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Whig  principles  consist  not  more  in 
the  love  of  civil  liberty,  than  in  jea- 
lousy of  the  Romish  religion,  as  an 
engine  of  political  power.  And  above 
all,  I  consider  genuine  Whig  prin- 
ciples to  consist  in  a  warm  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law 
established.  I  hold  that  the  property 
which  was  set  apart  by  our  ancestors 
to  maintain  and  propagate  the  Pro* 
testant  religion  is  sacred,  and  ought 
to  be  applied  only  to  sacred  purposes. 
More  than  that,  I  say,  that  *  those 
who  minister  to  the  altar  ought  to 
live  by  the  altar.*  That  principle  is 
binding  on  you  as  a  legislature  com- 
posed of  Christian  men,  and  acting  on 
Christian  principles." 

We  dwell  upon  this  question  because 
it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  Whig  policy ; 
because  it  is  one  which  will  always  be 
brought  forward  on  every  Whig  at- 
tempt to  resume  power ;  and  because, 
in  this  especial  instance,  it  was  the 
result  of  a  private  compact  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  new  recmits,  by 
which  they  overpowered  the  adminis- 
tration. Thus  its  conduct  affords  the 
most  direct  development  of  that  re- 
morseless, headlong,  and  unlimited 
sacrifice  of  the  greatest  public  interests 
to  personal  objects — the  hazard  of  an 
empire,  in  every  generation,  to  the 
possession  of  temporary  office  by  an 
unnational  party,  which  characterises 
Whiggism. 

The  principle  of  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was 
originally  Popish.  It  had  formed  the 
perpetual  theme  of  the  Irish  clubs, 
the  popular  charm  of  the  Irish  bus- 
tings,  and  the  unfailing  central  figure 
of  those  extravagant  groupings  of 
grievances,,  incongruous  metaphors, 
and  maudlin  lamentations,  which  form- 
ed the  mob  oratory  of  Ireland.  The 
topic  was  adopted,  because  it  was  po- 
piuar ;  and  it  was  popular,  because  it 
told  the  people  to  refuse  pavment 
of  their  debts.  *<Dowyi  with  the 
Charcb  I  ^  was  tlhe  cry  otVMudcM^  tji 
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haranguersi  who  knew  no  more  of  iU  same  language, 
doctrines  than  they  did  of  Mahomet- 
anism ;  and  '*  Down  with  the  Church  1** 
was  the  a^iswering  roar  of  thousands* 
who  knew  no  more  of  its  authority 
than  that  they  had  taken  their  farms 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  their 
tithe — in  other  words,  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  rent  to  the  clergyman,  and 
another  part  of  the  rent  to  the  land- 
lord. In  every  year  since  Popery  had 
attained  power,  this  cry  was  renewed 
in  the  legislature ;  but  it  had  been  put 
down  by  the  declarations  of  both  Mi- 
nistry and  Opposition,  Whigand  Tory 
alike  declaring  it  incompatible  with 
the  lawsy  the  constitution^  and  the 
welfare  of  the  empire. 

The  Whigs  themselves  had  neyer 
before  advocated  the  principle.  It 
was  a  late  discovery,  forced  on  their 
tardv  yision  by  finding  themselves 
outside  the  doors  of  Whitehall.  Lord 
Althorpe,  on  bringing  forward  his 
bill,  during  the  Grey  ministry,  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  there  "was  any 
sttrplut  in  the  Irish  Church.**  His 
Lordship*s  language,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was — <*  The  greatest 
exaggerations  are  prevalent  as  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church — greater 
than  any  political  topic  that  has  come 
under  my  consideration.  I  confess, 
that  until  I  had  looked  into  the  sub- 
ject, I  had  exaggerated  even  to  my- 
self the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment." 

We  next  have  the  testimony  of  Lord 
John  Itussell  himself,  for  iu  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Irish  Church  affairs  in 
1833,  speaking  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  147th  clause,  which  involved  the 
principle  of  appropriation,  his  lan- 
guage was — ''We  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  a  shadow,  a  mere  abstract 
principle,  the  present  establishment  of 
which  can  be  of  no  service,  risk  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.'* 

And  again — "  With  regard  to  the 
principle,  that  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment exceeds  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  Protestant  population,  and  ought 
to  be  reduced,  1  think  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  which  any  measure 
that  you  may  adopt  should  be  founded 
on  facts.  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  I  have  made  no  effort 
to  disgube  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
becoming  a  legislature,  or  advisable 
from  prudential  motives,  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  general  motion  involving 
an  abstract  principle." 
Lord  PaJmnton  bM  preoisely  the 
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«'  The  advocates  of 
the  motion,**  said  he,  (Ward's,)  "  wish 
first  to  assume  the  facts,  and  then  to 
enquire  whether  those  facts  bear  out 
the  conclusion  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion. It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would 
be  the  grossest  absurdity  for  the  House 
to  accede  to  the  motion.  It  would  bo 
unwise  and  improper  for  the  House  to 
deal  with  any  question,  unless  prepar- 
ed by  previous  information.  But  it 
would  be  especially  unwise,  upon  such 
a  question  as  this,  which,  as  involving 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  whole 
community,  ought  to  be  handled  with 
more  caution  than  any  other."  Thus 
spoke  those  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Lord  Brougham's  language,  a  still 
more  influential  authority,  was  equally 
distinct.  "  I  do  not  know,**  said  he, 
*'  that  there  is  a  surplus,  and  if  there 
be,  I  do  not  know  its  amount.*'  And 
again — "  I  said  that  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  appropriation  of  any  sur- 
plus arising  out  of  church  property  to 
any  other  than  Protestant  purposes, 
as  contradistinguished  from  any  thing 
likea  proposition  for  applying  such  a 
surplus  to  the  support  of  a  Ronuui 
Catholic  hierarchy." 

Dr  Lushington's  language  at  the 
same  period  was — "  What  can  be 
gained  by  assenting  to  this  proposi- 
tion ?  Are  we  to  assent  to  it  merely 
that  we  may  conciliate  one  part  of 
Ireland,  at  the  cost  of  irritating  the 
remainder?  If  we  were  to  legislate 
in  the  spirit  of  the  member  for  Dublin, 
will  any  impartial  man  suggest  that  we 
should  be  dealing  even-handed  justice 
to  the  different  parties  in  Ireland  ?" 

Those  references  show  indisputably, 
the  real  opinions  of  the  party.     A 

feneral  march  across  the  floor  of  the 
louse  had  marvellously  changed 
them.  Yet  that  change  shows  only 
the  happy  flexibility  which  constitutes 
Whiggism.  The  caterpillar  creeping 
on  the  ground,  and  eating  the  refuse 
of  the  soil,  for  one  period  of  its  being, 
then  suddenly  furnished  with  wings, 
and  using  them  to  spurn  the  soil,  and 
leave  the  refuse  far  below,  while  it 
dallies  in  the  sun,  and  sports  along 
the  air;  and  then,  when  the  season 
goes  down,  going  down  with  it,  and 
remaining,  only  to  begin  as  the  cater- 
pillar again — is  no  unnatural  image  of 
a  party  which  stoops  to  all  degradation 
by  its  nature,  sees  nothing  in  begin- 
ning in  the  mire,  that  it  may  baak  ia 
the  gWlUi  oi  ^'^^  ^X\^V,  ^si^^>Q«Q^ 
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length  in  the  mire,  and  feeds  on  the 
corruption  of  the  dust  once  more. 

Sir  Heorj  Hai dingers  clear  and 
manly  statement  in  the  debate^  gft^o  a 
general  refutation  to  the  motion,  still 
valuable  from  itt  facts.  The  causes 
and  the  conclusions  are  equally  valid 
at  this  hour. 

*'  The  disturbances  of  Ireland,"  said 
the  Irish  Secretary,  <'are  altogether 
erroneou&ly  charged  to  the  popular 
hostility  to  a  Protestant  £»ublish- 
ment.  The  same  description  of  vio- 
lences existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vill.9  when  there  was  but  one  rtU" 
gion  in  Ireland.  The  same  had  oc- 
curred from  1792  to  1798;  but  no 
man  could  assign  them  to  tithes.  The 
testimony  of  Wolf  Tone  aud  Lord 
Edward  Ficzi^erald  was  decisive — that 
tney  arose,  not  from  tithes,  but  from 
an  aitempt  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
north  to  form  a  republic.  From  1799 
to  lb 4 a,  was  a  period  of  war.  There 
were  no  Irish  dibturbances.  The  rents 
were  high,  and  produce  had  advanced 
in  value,  and  the  people  were  thus 
contented.  In  18*23  and  1824,  distur- 
bances began  agaiu.  The  evidence, 
when  before  the  Lords,  proved,  that 
the  causes  were  the  subletting  of  farms, 
and  the  want  of  employment  for  a  vast 
and  poor  population — not  tithes  nor 
religious  diitereuces.  The  evidence 
BUted  distinctly — «  That  it  was  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  exposed 
them  to  the  seduction  of  every  feloni- 
ous or  turbulent  leader ;  with  the  want 
of  employment,  and  the  non-residence 
of  landlords,  who  might  superintend, 
control,  aud  advise.*  Taking  four  Ro- 
mau  Catholic  counties  of  the  south,  con- 
taining 990,000  souls,  and  four  Protes- 
tant of  the  north,  containing  896,000, 
the  number  of  outrages  in  the  former 
four,  in  1832,  was  2 1 9,  iu  the  latter  36.'* 

He  stated,  that  as  to  principles 
brought  forward  by  the  advocates 
of  the  present  motion,  "  they  went 
not  merely  to  the  appropriation  of  a 
aurplus,  but  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Establishment  in  Ireland.**  He 
spoke  on  the  church  revenues  from 
the  most  authentic  documents.  Four 
years  before,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
church  revenue  (supposing  it  to  be 
regularly  paid,)  would  not  have 
amouuted  to  quite  L.730,000.  But 
the  whole  operaiiou  of  the  legislature 
since,  had  been  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  tithe.  Thus  had  been  taken  away 
L.293,300  a-year;  the  sum  remain- 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  exposed  the  prin- 
ciple, the  object,  and  the  party  at 
once,  in  one  of  the  most  masterly 
speeches  of  his  whole  Parliamentary 
career: — 

**  Of  all  the  courses  open  to  the 
House  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,**  said 
be,  **  what  is  the  one  proposed  by 
the  noble  member  for  Devonshire  ? 
(Lord  J.  Russell) — it  is  to  add  to  reli- 
gious dissension  and  pecuniary  interest 
— to  leave  nothing  settled — to  estab- 
lish nothing  with  respect  to  the  sur- 
plus— but  to  content  yourselves  with 
assert! ntf  an  unprnjiiable  right,  to  apply 
an  iniagifiary  surplus  to  an  unexplained 
purpose! 

'<  Surely  Ireland  is  convulsed  enough 
already ; 

'  There,  hot  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry. 
Contend  alike  for  maitery/ 

«*  But  you  (turning  to  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) would  throw  chaos  in. 

**  You  are  not  nuw  going  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  expedient  to  found 
a  new  Eatablishment  lu  Ireland.  The 
question  is,  what  will  you  do  with  the 
Churches  that  now  exist  ?  You  have  al- 
ready 1 100.  Is  it  part  of  your  present 
plan  to  abandon  them  ?  You  have 
1 100  glebe  houses.  Under  the  Tem- 
poralities Bill  you  have  made  provi- 
sion for  the  increase  of  small  livings 
and  the  building  of  churches.  What 
do  you  meau  to  do  with  them  ?  You 
say,  your  intention  is  to  encourage  t'ne 
Protestant  landlord  to  come  and  reside 
on  his  estate ;  and  the  very  first  spec- 
tacle you  place  before  his  eyes,  is  the 
dilapidation  and  ruin  of  that  church 
which  should  afford  a  sanctuary  for 
himself  and  his  family.*' 

He  then  powerfully  adverted  to  the 
fact,  that  a  motion  of  this  kind,  if  put 
into  practice,  could  not  stop  until  it 
utterly  extinguished  the  church  in  Ire- 
laud. 

•*  You  are  well  aware,"  said  he, 
"  that  this  is  no  final  settlement — that 
it  is  only  an  instalment  of  the  whole 
amount  iu  contemplation.  You  tell 
me  that  I  am  in  the  rear  of  improve- 
ment. But  let  me  tell  you,  there  is 
one  course  more  fatal — to  be  in  the 
rear  of  men's  own  arguments;  and 
that  course  you  are  pursuing.  I  am 
not  of  opinion  that  it  behoves  a  mi- 
nister to  be  for  ever  anxiously  con- 
templating the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular 
opinion.  I  say,  that  the  man  who 
takes  this  course  will  unsettle  the 
Binds  Qf  ibe  feo^l^  v^«t»M  and 
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encourage  a  coBtinual  demand  for  in- 
novavion. 

^'Yun  have  taken  np  a  position 
which  yon  knew  to  he  untenahle,  and 
you  wish  me  to  take  it  in  common 
with  you.  But  I  will  not  consent  to 
appropriate  property  connected  with 
the  Protestant  Establishment  to  other 
purposes.  I  will  not  assent  to  your 
reB€>lution,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland 
itself;  for  I  know  its  results  would  be^ 
to  send  into  Ireland,  not  peace,  but  a 
sword." 

Then  finally  unmasking:  the  true 
object — the  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  pressed  a  succession  of  home  truths 
upon  them.  **  I  tell  you,  that  not- 
withstanding:  your  Taunted  majorities 
here,  you  do  not  control  public  opi- 
nion. The  people  will  not  sanction  a 
msgority  to  embarrass  a  government. 
You  may  have  their  silence,  but  you 
will  not  have  their  approbation." 

He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  if 
he  were  to  be  prevented  from  carrying 
the  bill  for  a  tranquil  settlement,  and 
to  find  that  the  House  wis  against 
him  on  the  principles  of  his  motion, 
be  would  hold  ofiBce  no  longer.  On 
the  division,  the  force  of  the  new 
alliance  was  exhibited  in  a  majority 
of  thirty-three  for  the  motion,  in  a 
House  of  61 1  members  ;  the  votes  for 
it  being  322,  and  against  it  2^9.  The 
English  members  gnve  a  majority  of 
niiie  for  Ministers— 235  to  226.  The 
Scottish  members  divided  —  37  for 
the  Opposition,  17  for  Ministers. 
But  the  Irish  members  voted  64  for 
the  Opposition,  and  but  37  for  Mi- 
nii>ters. 

The  division,  palpably  decided  the 
existence  of  the  Cabinet.  The  vic- 
tory^ however  gained,  was  urged  with 
all  the  eagerncHS  of  party  in  sight 
of  place.  And,  in  a  few  nights  after. 
Lord  John  Russell  moved — *<  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  no 
measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and 
final  adjustment,  which  does  not  em- 
body the  principle  contained  in  there- 
solution.**  **  This/'  said  his  Lordship, 
'*  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  what  the 
House  has  already  voted.  Having 
declared  their  opinion,  and  excited 
the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people,  they 
would  only  inflict  agi^ravated  disap- 
pointment if  thei/  fn-etsed  any  meagure 
on  the  subject  of  tithes  which  did  not 
embody  the  principle  which  they  had 
aanctioned.  It  behoved  the  House 
to  caatiaw  tlw  WQrk^  and  to  decl«r« 
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that  the  principle  whidi  they  deemed 
eueniial  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  due  administration  of  justice  im 
Ireland,  should  be  carried  into  efieet 
by  some  legie>lative  measure.** 

If  ever  public  party  is  to  be  bound 
by  its  declarations,  or  if  there  can  be 
a  pledge  in  the  words  of  any  public 
man— if  the  most  solemn  assertions 
are  to  be  more  than  words,  and  prin* 
ciples  to  be  any  thing  stronger  than 
playthings,  those  resolutions  bound 
Whiggism  to  adhere  to  them  under 
all  circumstances,  to  carry  them  iuto 
the  most  substantial  practice,  and 
make  them  the  first  objects  of  their 
policy  in  their  government  of  Ireland. 
We  shall  soon  see  with  what  sudden 
facility  Whi^gism  turned  its  face  from 
the  whole  plau,  with  what  fortunate 
dexterity  it  could  contrive  to  slip 
aside  from  principles  thus  pronounced 
essential,  and  with  what  sneering 
ridicule  it  cast  its  ofiieial  glance  upon 
every  man  who  called  on  it  to  perform 
its  obligations. 

The  contest  now  rapidly  closed,  a 
third  division  carried  the  resolution 
by  a  majority  of  27  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  April  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced 
that  the  Cabinet  had  resigned. 

Thus  fell  the  first  effort  to  retrieve 
the  national  hopes,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  extravagant  changes,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Constitution.  Nothing 
could  be  more  true  than  the  language 
of  the  late  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislature  would  not 
decide  the  motion.  The  country  was 
indignant,  but  the  measuresot  Opposi- 
tion  had  been  urged  on  with  sucn  sus- 

Sicious  rapidity,  that  public  feeling 
ad  not  time  to  remonstrate.  Bat 
when  it  awoke  at  last,  it  awoke  with 
a  force  and  universality  which  showed 
the  Whig  Cabinet  that  its  days  were 
already  numbered.  Addresses  by  the 
thousand  flowed  in  upon  Sir  Robert, 
regretting  his  abandonment  of  power, 
and  giving  the  highest  praise  to  his 
administration.  No  minister  since 
Pitt  filled  so  large  a  space  in  national 
confideuce,  none  received  so  large  a 
tribute  of  national  honour.  The 
fall  of  his  Cabinet  was  so  palpably 
the  work  of  a  cabal,  that  it  raised 
him  still  higher  in  public  eati- 
mation ;  the  nature  of  the  questions 
which  closed  his  government,  showed 
even  his  Parliamentary  talents  in  a 
new  and  mot«  «onv^>^viQ^  y=^y^  ^\ 
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integrity^  the  defeDce  of  the  constitu- 
tion against  conspiracy»  and  the  asser* 
tion  of  the  rights  of  common  sense 
against  insinuation  and  intrigue,  were 
the  topics  on  which  he  was  summoned 
to  protect  the  fair  name  of  English 
legislation  against  Wbiggism.  They 
were  well  suited  to  the  strong  and 
lucid  style  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
House  listened  with  involuntary  ad- 
miration, and  the  country  with  un- 
abated interest,  to  the  knowledge  and 
feelings  of  the  British  senator,  deliver* 
ed  in  language  worthy  of  his  cause 
and  his  distinction. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  new 
Cabinet  was  announced.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  again  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Mr  Charles  Grant, 
were  the  Secretaries  for  the  Home 
Departments,  the  Foreign,  and  the 
Colonial;  Sir  John  Hobhouse  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control; 
Lord  Auckland,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty; Lord  Howick,  Secretary  at 
War  ;  Spring  Rice,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  and .  Lord  Lansdowne, 
President  of  the  Council.  Sir  John 
Campbell  and  Mr  Rolfe,  were  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor- General;  Lords 
JViulgrave  and  Morpeth,  the  Irish  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Secretary,  and  Lord 
Plunket,  Chancellor.  By  a  singular 
deficiency,  Whiggism  was  unable  to 
furnish  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
great  seal  was  put  in  commission. 

Thus^  for  the  first  time,  England 
saw  a  Ministry,  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  Reform  Bill;  stamped  by  a 
triple  paternity,  each  equally  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  nation.  The  public  opinion 
was  instantly  shown  in  the  resistance 
to  the  re  election  of  the  Ministers. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  thrown  out  for 
Devon  by  a  majority  of  627.  Mr 
Littleton  was  lifted  into  the  peerage, 
but  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Stafford 
was  immediately  filled  by  a  Conserva- 
tive. Mr  Charles  Grant  was  similarly 
lifted  into  the  peerage,  but  his  seat  for 
Inverness  was  simUarly  filled  by  a 
Conservative.  There  was  a  general 
struggle.  But  Lord  John  Russell 
at  last  reached  Parliament  through 
Stroud,  where  Colonel  Fox  accepted 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston came  in  for  Tiverton,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  Mr  Kennedy. 

Ministers  bad  now  gained  the  grand 

Whig  object,  and  they  began  to  play 

^0  habhuB\  Whig  game.   Radicalism 

demanded  that  they  ghould  do  8ome^ 
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thing  to  fulfil  its  glowing  expectations. 
But  to  its  astonishment,  it  was  told  by 
the  Minister — <<  That  if  he  had  learned 
any  thing  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years,  it  was,  that  the  way 
to  fall  into  difficulties*  was  to  attempt 
to  undertake  too  many  things  at  once.** 
Yet  hope  still  might  dwell  on  the 
Commutation  of  Tithes,  and  Municipal 
Reform.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Premier  held  the  same  language. 
<'  His  principles  were  those  of  safe, 
prudent,  and  truly  efficient  reforma- 
tion ;  the  tendency  of  which  was  not 
to  subvert  or  endanger,  but  to 
strengthen  and  establish  the  institu« 
tions  of  the  country.  And  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  government,  he 
assured  their  Lordships  that  every 
measure  contemplated  on  the  subject 
would  have  for  its  purpose  the  promo- 
tion of  true  piety  throughout  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.** 

But  this  general  declaration  of  good- 
will was  suddenly  and  closely  ques- 
tioned by  Lord  Alvanley.  His  lord- 
ship demanded,  '*  before  he  could  give 
full  credit  to  Ministers  for  their  pa- 
triotism, how  it  was  that  they  got  their 
places?  He  wished  to  know  how 
Ministers  stood  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  agitator  and  bb  followers  ?  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Government 
had,  or  had  not,  secured  their  aid,  and 
if  they  had,  what  were  the  terms? 
Only  two  months  before,  that  person 
had  said  at  a  public  meeting,  '  it  is 
not  vanity  that  makes  me  think  that  I 
shall  yet  hear  some  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  hail  me  as  the  father 
of  my  country,  exclaiming — "  The 
Union  is  prostrate,  and  Ireland  is 
free.*'  *  It  was  but  a  short  time  since 
that  person  had  publicly  said  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  '  a  reform  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  essentially  necessary 
for  the  security  of  popular  freedom, 
and  I  shall  assist  in  procuring  that 
reform.  I  am  anxious  that  that  House 
should  be  founded  on  common  sense ; 
in  short,  that  it  should  be  converted 
by  law  into  an  elective  assembly.' 
That  person  had  been  denounced  in 
every  way,  but  by  name,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  That  person  had, 
not  long  since,  opposed  the  noble 
lord's  government  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  It  was  beyond  human  cre- 
dulity to  believe  he  would  not  oppose 
the  present  government,  unless  for 
reasons  which  the  House  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  Minister  himself.** 

Lord  Melbourne's  answer  was  to 
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this  effect.  "  The  noble  lord  has 
asked,  how  far  I  coincide  in  opinion 
with  MrO'Connell?  Why,  not  at  all. 
He  has  asked  if  I  retain  the  sanoe 
opinions  1  held  on  tlie  Coercion  Act. 
I  answer,  I  certainly  do  entertain  the 
same  opinions,  and  I  persevere  in  them. 
The  noble  lord  has  asked,  whether  I 
have  taken  any  means  to  secure  the 
aid  of  Mr  O'Connell;  and  if  so,  on 
what  terms  ?  I  answer,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  still  have  the  assistance  of 
Mr  OXonnellornot ;  but  I  state  roost 
distinctly,  that  /  have  taken  no  steps 
to  secure  it,  I  have  entered  into  no 
terms  whatever;  nor  said  any  thing 
from  which  any  inference  could  be 
drawn,  in  order  to  insure  that  indivi- 
dual's support."  These  words  are 
worth  remembering. 

But  by  what  means  are  we  to  recon- 
cile the  Premier's  declarations  with 
those  of  his  supporters  ?  From  them 
wo  have  the  following  statement  of 
the  case : — "  We  entered,*'  says  one 
of  the  Popish  leaders,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  *^  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Whigs,  and  at  the 
meeting  at  Lord  Licfificldts,  formed 
that  close,  and,  I  trust,  indissoluble 
compact,  by  which  so  much  has 
been  effected.  How  glorious  that  we 
put  the  I'orits  out  of  office  by  a  re- 
solution on  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
great  principle  of  the  secular  appro^ 
priation  of  church  property,  to  which 
the  Whigs  are  now  and/or  ever  pled- 
ged! "  And  this  was  a  speech  made  to 
a  public  assembly  in  the  October  of 
the  same  year ;  never  contradicted  and 
never  explained  away. 

The  appropriation  pledge  was  now 
to  be  redeemed,  and  the  statements  of 
Lord  Morpeth  in  bringing  in  the  bill 
for  that  purpose,  are  perfectly  elucida- 
tory of  the  spirit  of  Whiggism.  On  the 
26th  of  June,  he  moved  the  first  read- 
ing of  a  measure,  combining  the  pro- 
posal of  the  late  Ministers  for  convert- 
ing the  existing  composition  of  tithe 
into  a  rent  charge,  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  860  livings^  on  the  ground  of 
their  having  the  number  of  fifty 
Protestants  in  each.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  suspend  the  appointment 
or  presentation  to  all  benefices  so 
circumstanced.  In  parishes  where 
there  were  no  Protestants,  the  spi- 
ritual concerns  which  might  arise, 
were  to  be  in  charge  of  a  neighbour- 
ing minister,  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
with  the  Balstry  otfioe  pounds  a-year. 
FOX.  U,  NO,  cccxvi. 


There  were  other  arrangements  vary- 
ing according  to  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants, from  one  to  fifty.  But  in 
caseof  any  parish  of  the  value  of  more 
than  L. 300  becoming  vacant,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  on  the  repart  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  would  be  em- 
powered to  make  such  a  reduction  as 
should  seem  fitting ;  not,  however,  re- 
ducing it  below  L.300  a-year.  The 
fund  thus  accruing,  and  called  the 
"reserve  fund,"  was  to  be  applied, 
first,  to  the  payment  of  the  stipends 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers  or  cu- 
rates ;  next  to  the  charges  on  the  sus- 
pended parishes  ;  next  to  the  erection 
of  places  of  worship ;  and  finally,  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  commissioners 
of  national  education  in  Ireland,  to  bo 
applied  to  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
without  distinction  of  religious  per- 
suasion. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  fasten  on 
individuals  even  the  charges  which 
may  obviously  belong  to  ihuir  plans. 
We  may  even  go  the  length  of  ad- 
mitting that  they  do  not  penetrate  into 
their  own  principles,  nor  sec  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ovtn  measures.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  others  should 
be  blind.  It  is  observable,  that  in  all 
the  Whig  conceptions  of  religions  po- 
lity, the  question  seems  to  turn  simply 
on,  how  many  are  of  one  faith,  and 
how  many  of  another.  The  Whig 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
wholly  unconcerned  umpire,  deciding 
on  matters  in  which  he  has  no  opinion. 
"  Tros  i'yriusve,"  Certainly  this  al- 
together differs  from  our  view ;  we 
think  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance to  put  truth  in  all  things  be- 
fore the  people.  In  matters  of  reli- 
gion, to  place  that  truth  in  their  hands 
by  every  rational  means  ;  and,  thobgh 
without  the  use  of  force  of  any  kind, 
to  give  them  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  which  is 
essential  to  their  welfare.  Wo  say, 
that  it  must  bo  of  importance  to  that 
knowledge  to  have  a  Protestant  min- 
ister in  every  parish  of  Ireland,  even 
though  the  whole  population  were 
Roman  Catholics;  because  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  have  before  the  eyes,  even 
of  Roman  Catholics,  an  individual 
ready  to  communicate  to  them  the 
flcripturcs,  to  exhibit  the  Christian 
virtues  in  his  conduct,  and  even  by 
his  geuQTaA.  %\r^ct\at\Vj  \a>^«vx\x\ftsx*'k 
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We  saf,  that  though     Apo&llc^  in  Oicir  pf  ngrc?a  ffom  P^ 
stine  through  the  woiltJ.     •♦  Y«ju 
outnumbered ;     tho    people 
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the  hnrve^t  i«  in  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
the  »et'r{  is  !d  the  hatid  of  man,  and 
that  we  have  wever  doubted  that  sa- 
cred truth  will  ultimately  mAJte  itj 
whj,  where  he  to  whom  it  is  intrust- 
pd  does  his  duty.  But  the  policy 
which  would  withdraw  the  Protestant 
nainistcr  from  a  parish,  merely  because 
the  Romt^h  population  outnumbered 
the  Protestant,  would  be  only  to  con- 
nig  n  the  weak  to  perpetual  helpless- 
ness* the  negligent  of  the  scriptures 
to  their  total  oblivion.  Or  efeo,  in 
the  extreme  ca«e,  that  there  was  not 
A  single  Protestant  in  the  parish  but 
the  minister,  and  that  he  had  not  even 
a  church  to  officiate  in— it  is  true,  that 
in  fuch  a  case  he  could  not  display  to 
the  people  the  superior  simplicity  and 
decorum  f>f  the  Protestant  worship, 
nor  induce  ihera  to  hear  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  from  his  pulpit ; 
yet,  could  he  not  write,  and  address 
them  by  the  not  less  touching  and 
more  accessible  means  of  his  pen  ? 
Could  he  not  distribute  the  scrip- 
tures? Could  he  not,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  iheir  necessities,  by  his  peria- 
nal kindnesses,  and  even  by  the  silent 
virtue  of  his  ex.imple,  render  them 
benefits  of  no  slight  order,  until  the 
rise  of  a  new  generation,  or  the  awak- 
ened understanding  of  the  old,  ga%e 
new  hopes  of  a  purer  faith  among 
them  ?  But  the  eifeet  of  the  appro* 
prialion  principle  would  oe  this: — 
You  have  to-day  but  little  of  official 
duty,  to-morrow  3fOu  shtili  have  no- 
thinia:,  Tne  population  to-day  are 
Pani^ts,  and  therefore  Papists  they 
thaJl  be  for  ever.  The  peasantry  have 
not  now  tho  scriptures  to  read,  and 
therefore  they  shall  never  have  them 
to  read.  This  principle,  applied  to  any 
other  branch  of  human  advancement, 
would  be  turned  into  instant  ridicole. 
ThejtrroundissteTile,thcreforcyou(*hall 
never  try  the  effect  of  cuUivation.  The 
tr*'c'  }\}i^  nut  i>rv>t!uced  fruit  for  these  fifty 
yi  oushnll  never  prune, 

gr  1  it.     The  same  prin- 

ciple wouid  instantly  exttnglsh  ail  at- 
tempts at  the  conversion  of  the  Hea- 
then. **  What  madmen  are  yon,  in 
foluff  among  the  lavages  of  the  South 
ea  r  there  is  not  a  Christian  among 
ihifit  :  they  on  I  number  yon  by  hun- 
dred?^ *>r  thouaanda  ;  they  worship 
Hofk«  and  atones:  why  offer  them 
Ci  V  when  they  already  have 

A  J  *  their  own?"     The  srme 

principle    would    have    »tt*pped    the 


de#B^ 
eli.  II 
tter  li 
iblej 

tJ^ 
s  it 


tho    people    Ait 
call  for  you;  nay,  they  liaie  and 
spise  yon.     They  ridicule  your  d< 
trine    and    disdain   your   authorit]^ 
Yet  the  command   was  given    •*  To 
teach  all  nations  f'  and  the  Apostles 
went  forth,  and  their  religion  triumph* 
ed  over  Paganism  with  all  its  pom, 
and  all  its  intrigue^  and  all  its  po 
We  do  not  desire  to  charge   indi"^ 
duals  among  the  Whigs  with  so  de#p 
an  od^nce  as  the  belief  that  all  reli- 
gions are  alike,  and  all  merely  matter 
of  convenience  i  but  il  is  impossible 
to  see  the  general  dealings  of  Wh' 
gism  with  religious  interests,  wiihi 
surprise  at  its  ^lownessto  discover 
diderence  between  them.     But  ia  it 
possible  that  the  religion  which  gives 
the  scriptures  into  the  h.mds  of  man, 
which  enjoins  him  to  make  them  his 
law,  and   lays  on  him  the  perpetual 
ohIigHtions  of  purifying  his  heart  and 
worsthipptng  "  in  spirit  and  in  tnith," 
can  be  no  more  important   even  to 
public  order  than  the  religion  which 
practically    shuts   up   the   scripturcf, 
makes  the  opinions    of   Popes    and 
councils,  uud  all  the  common  fallibili- 
ties of  man,  pqual  in  authority  to  the 
inspired  volume,  and   prostrates  the 
people  before  altars  covered  with  re- 
lics and  images  ?    It  was  the  result  of 
a  policy  of  this  kind,  prnereding  from 
apailiy  io  the  old   Icgislaion  of  the 
empire,  that  the  immense  mnjority  of 
Ireland  fell  back  into  Popery,  are  P/ip- 
hi  at  the  present  day,  and  that  Ireland 
is  a  source  of  perpetual  tJi^turbance  ; 
that  e^t^ry  wild  absurdity  takes  rcfuire 
in  its  ponuliition»  and  that  every  ha- 
zard of  England  takes  an  additional 
hue  of  danger  from  ihc  ready  and  icn- 
dying  bitterness  of  lri*h  faction.  Why, 
it  is  afked,  has  not  Ireland  become 
tranquil  »n  the  course  of  six  huttdred 
yenr??    Tho  true  answer  is,  heeauise 
Irelutid   has   not   become  Prore«itnnt. 
VVliy  docs  one  portion  of  Irel.jtid  seem 
destined  to  b<?  the  Sfat  of  eternal  tu- 
mults, white  the  ttorthern  provinces 
rival  the   beauty  and  tranquillity  of 
England  ?   Because  the  north  is  Pro- 
tectant.    The  north  lies  umter  exactly 
the  same  political  circumttanees  with 
the  south,  shares  all  that  the  Pr^pUt 
declaimers  Call  grievances,  pays  i 
returns  no  more  roembers  to  \- 
ment  than  the  rest,  &c.     Yet  iIk*  u\U 
fere  nee  between  thein  Is  like  the  p««- 
aage  Ifom  one  eliniiite  la  lootAer* 
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But  why  has  not  Protestantism  be- 
come universal  ?  The  true  answer  isy 
because  the  plunder  of  the  esta- 
blishment bj  Henry  VI 11.  and  his 
succediorshasimpoverished  the  church. 
Declaimers  may  tell  us,  that  the  po- 
verty of  the  church  purifies  its  virtue. 
Whether  the  beggar  is  a  beiier  m^u 
for  his  beggary,  is  a  question  of  which 
those  declaimers  would  be  the  last  to 
make  the  personal  experiment.  But 
poverty  at  least  extinguishes  public 
efEcieucy.  The  clergyman  struggling 
for  bread  must  be  an  inadequate  in- 
strument for  all  the  chief  purposes  of 
a  churchman  ;  a  pauper  commands 
but  little  reiipect  any  where;  and  the 
life  which  is  absorbed  in  providing 
for  the  pressures  of  the  hour  must  im- 
perfectly fill  the  duties  of  the  general 
teacher — protection  and  example  of 
the  population.  Instead  of  the  weak 
and  infinitely  shortsighted  policy  of  di- 
minishing the  means  of  scriptural  in- 
struction the  more  they  are  required — 
and  whit  can  possibly  require  them 
more  than  a  country  covered  with  a 
vast  Papist  multitude,  bowing  down  to 
images  of  saints,  and  believing  all  the 
tales  of  Romish  credulity  ? — the  first 
act  of  a  wise  government  would  be,  in 
evory  iustancc,  to  invigorate  the  esta- 
bli^limt'nt;  to  supply  every  possible 
means  fur  the  sustenance  of  a  learned* 
zealous,  and  efiective  Protestant  cler- 
gy ;  to  plant  churches  wherever 
cliurcbos  could  find,  or  even  contem- 
plate, a  population  ;  to  encourage  able 
men  by  the  most  direct  and  public  pa- 
tronage, and  turn  their  minds  to  the 
religious  cultivation  of  the  people ;  to 
disp*>nse  with  all  the  old  and  uuhappy 
rules  by  which  government  patronage 
was  guided  in  the  days  when  Parlia- 
mentary interest  was  sufiercd  to  fill 
the  Irish  church  with  dulness  and  in- 
dulence  ;  and,  above  all,  to  appoint 
bi:ihops  from  among  the  clergy  most 
distinguished  for  the  vigour,  intelli- 
gence, and  ardour  of  their  Chris- 
tianity. The  time  for  this  most  essen- 
tial change  is  fully  come.  Eloquence 
should  be  among  the  first  claims  to 
distinction*  as  it  is  the  highest  public 
instrument  of  effect  in  all  things.  The 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  fallen  away* 
but  it  is  the  great  weapon  of  victory  in 
that  greatest  of  all  combats*  spiritual 
truth  against  spiritual  error;  the  na- 
tive genius  of  England  and  Ireland* 
however  sleeping,  is  not  dead.  Deep 
as  its  »]umber  mny  be*  the  voice  of  a 
patriot  goYcramtui  baa  only  to  call  it 


to  bo  answered,  and  a  new  illustrious 
era,  if  religious  era  only,  awaits  that 
summons  to  begin.  The  true  point 
of  view  in  which  the  eye  of  govern- 
ment should  look  upon  Ireland*  is 
as  a  Missionary  country.  A  vast 
population  lying  in  darkness*  only  be« 
caube  the  light  has  not  been  poured 
upon  them;  contented  with  the  spi- 
ritual fetter*  only  because  they  ha?e 
never  known  the  blessings  of  spiritual 
freedom ;  and  ready  and  terrible  in- 
struments of  political  tumult  on  the 
largest  scale,  simply  because  religious 
knowledge*  the  great  corrector  of  hu- 
man delusion*  and  the  great  softener 
of  human  discontent,  has  never  been 
expounded  among  them  on  the  largest 
scale.  Ireland  must  be  Protestant*  or 
it  will  never  be  prosperous ;  religious 
error  must  be  swept  from  the  soil*  be- 
fore it  can  be  peaceable ;  the  jungle 
must  be  cleared,  before  the  vapours  of 
the  marsh  can  cease  to  poison  the 
laud. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  on  the  21st*  on  the  motion 
for  its  committal^  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  it  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  the  House  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  part  relative  to  the  rent  charge, 
and  rejecting  altogether  this  portion 
which  was  to  suppress  860  parishes. 
His  speech  tore  the  bill  to  pieces. 
But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  his 
brief  detail  of  the  actual  condition  to 
which  the  tampe rings  with  property 
had  successively  reduced  the  Irish 
clergymen. 

"  Look,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  to  the 
actual  result  in  figures.  Take  L.lOO 
of  tithe  composition.  First  of  all  three- 
tenths  are  to  be  deducted*  reducing  it 
to  L.70.  The  effect  of  the  new  aver* 
age  on  corn*  will  reduce  this  by 
one-sixth*  or  L.ll,  lOs.*  leaving  the 
clergyman  no  more  than  L.58,  10s. 
Then  the  woods  and  forests  are  to 
have  sixpence  in  the  pound,  or 
L.l,  9s.,  leaving  to  the  unfortunate 
clergyman,  out  of  L.  100,  not  a  farthing 
more  than  L.57 1  ** 

He  then  gave  a  still  more  expressive 
illustration. 

"  Try  the  effect  of  this  bill,"  said 
he,  *^  on  a  larger  scale.  Take  a  be- 
nefice where  the  tithe  by  composition 
is  L.600  a-year.  The  three-tenths 
or  L.1^0*  sink  it  at  once  to  L.420. 
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woods  and  forests  of  L.8»  15s.     Thus     lishment  as 
remain  to  the  clergyman  out  of  his 
L.600  but  L.341,  58.     Then  comes 
the  Temporalities  Bill  with  its  tax  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  L.8»  lOiS.* 
bringing  it  down  to  L.332,  15s.     He 
then  has  to  pay  his  curate  L.75  a- 
year,  and  for  insuring  his  life  L.70 
more.     Thus  with  but   L.187,  158. 
left,  let  the  House  judge  of  his  po- 
sition.      On    the   general    scale    of 
the    Establidhmenty  the  working   of 
the  Bill  would  reduce  the  total  in- 
come of  the   Church  in  Ireland  'to 
L. 377,679."     These  arguments  were 
unanswerable ;  but  on  the  division.  Sir 
R.  Peel's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majo- 
rity of  37,  182  voting  for  it,  and  319 
against  it.      The   English  members 
gave  a  majority  of  8  for  it,  and  the 
Scottish  a  majority  of  8  against ;  but 
it  was  the  Irish  force  that  carried  the 
day — 63  voting  against  it  and  but  34 
for  it.     But  it  had  still  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  another  tribunal.     On  the 
24th  of  August,  the  Bill  went  into 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  appropriation  clauses  were  met 
with  the  most  instant  and  direct  de- 
fiance.    Lord  Haddington,  who  had 
lately  been  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,    moved,    that   **  the  whole 
should  bo  expunged  from  the  Bill.*' 

The  Bishop  of  London  exposed  its 
nature  with  powerful  and  eloquent 
contempt. 

*'  This,'*  said  he, ''  is  a  measure  of 
pacification  !  Religious  discord  is 
said  to  be  the  bane  of  Ireland.  Yet 
thb  Bill  goes  from  parish  to  parish 
fomenting,  continuing,  and  exciting 
discord  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  They  propose  to  pa- 
cify these  parishes;  How  ? — by  ex- 
terminating the  Protestants  I  An- 
other alleged  necessity  was  that  of  pa- 
idfying  the  Roman  Catholics.  Had 
not  their  Lordships  already  abundant 
evidence  of  the  futility  of  all  such 
efforts  ?  Had  they  not,  each  and  all, 
signally  and  lamentably  failed?  It 
seemed  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  Irish 
legislation  that  there  was  never  to  be 
in  any  of  its  acts  a  principle  of  finality. 
In  this  measure,  however,  there  was 
a  principle  of  finality — there  was  the 
seed  of  destruction.     If  they  were  to 

CI  this  Bill,  they  might  as  well  em- 
y  in  it,  that  in  the  year  1840^  or, 
at  ail  events,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
ProtegtdDt  Church  in  Ireland  shall  for 
arar  cease.       The  Romui    Catholic 
j^ettbood  had  doMcribed  the  £f  tab** 


[Peb* 
a  badge  of  conquest,  and 
a  token  of  slavery  ;*  well,  if  it  were  so, 
when  Government  had  stripped  it  of 
some  860  parishes,  would  it  not  re- 
main as  much  a  badge  of  conquest  as 
ever  ?  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
more  than  600  new  churches,  and  as 
many  glebe  houses,  had  been  built— 
would  one  of  those  have  been  built 
had  this  bill  been  passed  at  the  time 
of  the  Union?  This  was  the  first 
step,  no,  not  the  first,  but  the  most 
gigantic  and  determined  stride  yet 
made  towards  the  suppression  of  that 
Church.  They  ought,  as  true  Pro- 
testants, to  deal  with  Ireland  as 
with  a  country  that  should  become 
Protestant;  but  the  direct  tend- 
ency of  the  measure  was,  to  /'a- 
palUe  Ireland.  Every  parbh  consist* 
ing  of  fewer  than  fifty  Protestants  was 
to  be  deprived  of  a  resident  clergy- 
man ;   with  all  the  encouragements 


and  consolations  which  he  was  able  to 
afford ;  and  the  necessary  result  must 
be,  that  the  Protestants  would  be 
compelled  to  expatriate  themselves. 
This  measure,  if  it  succeeded,  would 
inspire  incalculable  confidence  in  a 
body  of  men,  who,  whether  by  storm 
or  spite,  by  force  or  fraud,  were  bent 
on  effecting  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  knew  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  attempt  this  while 
the  Church  of  Ireland  stood.*' — To 
this  no  answer  was  made,  or  could  be 
made.  The  Bill  was  crushed.  On 
the  division,  Ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  97.  The  motion  against 
the  appropriation  clauses  being  car- 
ried by  138  against  41.  Well  may 
we  exclaim,  "  Thank  God,  we  have 
Lords !"  The  Bill  was  abandoned  by 
Ministers. 

In  this  crisis,  what  ought  those  Mi- 
nisters to  have  done?  Beyond  all 
question,  to  have  instantly  resigned, 
fhey  were  pledged  to  carry  the  mea- 
sure; they  were  palpably  unable  to 
carry  it.  They  had  declared  it  in  the 
most  distinct  manner  to  be  essential  to 
the  public  peace,  and  to  all  good  go- 
vernment in  Ireland.  Were  they  to 
attempt  to  carry  on  a  government  in 
which  they  could  not  answer  for  the 
public  peace,  and  was  office  to  entitle 
them  to  give  up  what  they  had  pro- 
nounced essential  to  the  public  safety  ? 
They  had  declared  the  Appropriation 
a  matter  of  common  justice  to  Ireland, 
were  they  now  to  remain  in  office,  and 
acouiesce  in  a  denial  of  justice  ?  They 
had  mado  the  nfuAii  olt)^<ft  ^^to^mi* 
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tion  principle  the  ground  on  which 
they  deprived  the  king^  of  the  minis- 
try of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  were  they 
themselves  to  retain  the  ministry  when 
they  were  as  unable  to  carry   this 
"  ail-healingr  and  vital  measure/*  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  unwilling  ?     In 
both  cases,  the  country  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  it ;  and  by  what  worthier 
tenure  could  they  regard  themselves 
as  holding  office,  than  that  of  the  men 
whom,  on  this  ground,  they  had  ex- 
cluded ?     Or  what  is  a  ministry,  if  it 
cannot  carry  its  own  measures;   or 
what  is  the  worth  of  any  measures  if 
they  arc  never  to  reach  beyond  the 
desk  of  the  cabinet?    There  can  be 
DO  doubt  whatever,  that  Ministers,  in 
the  spirit  of    old   English   feeling^, 
ought  to  have  placed  their  offices  at 
the  disposal  of  the  king  without  an 
hour*8  delay. 

But  new  times  had  come,  and  old 
feelings  had  passed  away.  We  were 
but  commencing  a  period  in  which 
Ministers  were  to  exhibit  themselves 
beaten  week  after  week,  until  beating 
became  familiar  to  them,  and  ruin  had 
stared  them  so  often  in  the  face,  that 
their  political  life  was  a  succession  of 
escapes,  their  existence  but  a  ridicu- 
lous contingency,  and  their  best  secu- 
rity but  a  reprieve.  But  the  pro- 
tracted session  now  closed,  and  the 
king  concluded  it  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Parliament  had  shut  up  its  doors ;  but 
a  new  scene  was  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
streets.  The  Lords  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  breach  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  had  baffled  the  assaults  of 
Popery  and  Radicalism.  A  political 
itinerancy  was  now  exhibited  to  pun* 
ish  them  for  this  timely  act  of  manli- 
ness and  wisdom,  and  a  succession  of 
public  meetings  was  organized  through 
the  country,  to  rouse  the  popular  mind 
for  the  next  campaign. 

"  What  do  the  Lords  want  ?••  was 
the  cry  of  these  travelling  haranguers. 
**  Why:  to  fasten  their  sons  and 
cousins  upon  the  public  purse.  Peel 
says,  that  we  are  but  for  one  house  of 
Parliament ;  no,  we  are  for  two,  but 
not  a  black  house  and  a  white  one ; 
one  that  is  not  honest,  and  one  that  is 
honest. — We  are  for  two  honest 
houses. — Let  the  Lords  be  elected  for 
^ve  or  six  vears. — What  title  have 
Lords  to  legislate  for  us  ?  ** 

Amid  all  this  absurdity,  the  faTour- 
\i0  Bourco  of  rabble  appeal  was  the 
hereditary  peerage.      The  popukce 


were  asked  with  heavy  and  foolish  ri- 
dicule, whether  they  would  have  any 
opinion  of  a  hereditary  carpenter,  or 
employ  a  hereditary  physician,  or  think 
that    the    son    of  a  tailor  inherited 
his  father's  skill  in  making  a  coat? 
And  the  gross   and  dull  fools  who 
thought  that  this  was  humour,  and 
pretended  to  think  that  it  was  argu- 
ment, ran  from  town  to  town  asking 
the  same    Questions,    and    receiving 
their  rewara  in  the  laughter  of  the 
n|ob,  and  the  infinite  contempt  of  the 
nation.     Every  man  of  sense  knows* 
that  the  peerage  are  not   placed  in 
Parliament  in  the  expectation  of  their 
exhibiting  more  talent  than  may  be 
fairly  expected  among  men  of  the  best 
education,  and  accustomed  to  the  ge- 
neral exercise  of  their  uuderstandiitgs 
upon  public   subjects.      No  man  of 
sense  expects  talents  to  be  hereditary : 
and  if  the  purpose  of  the  peerage  was 
to  supply  the  nation  with  either  phy- 
sicians or  tailors,  inheritance  should 
not  be  the  means.     Bnt  the  purpose 
is  to  supply  the  nation  with  guardians 
of  the  national  property,  and  for  this 
the  inherited  property  and  rank  of  the 
peerage  make  them  invaluable.     Such 
men  know  the  worth  of  property,  from 
its  possession.  They  know  the  impor- 
tance of  public  peace  from  the  security 
which  it  gives  to  their  own  estates,  and 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  wisdom 
of  protecting  the  property  of  others, 
even  if  they  had  no  higher  motive  than 
the  selfish  interest  of  preserving  their 
own.  The  peerage  is  thus,  by  its  nature* 
hostile  to  all  public  disturbance,  to  all 
rude  changes  of  law,  to  all  illegal  acta 
against  property,  and  to  all  attempts 
of  faction  to  shake  the  throne,  which 
in  its  turn  is  the  common  protection 
of  all.     Thus  the  peerage  is  essen- 
tially anti.  revolutionary.     It  is  by  its 
position  the  protector  of  the  people 
from  the  crown,  and  of  the  crown  from 
the  people.     The  coronet  is  conserva- 
tive ;  and  while  the  peerage  does  its 
duty  and  follows  its  nature,  the  con- 
stitution will  live,  and  not  an  hour 
longer. 

But  even  in  point  of  ability,  it  Is 
nothing  but  the  most  pitiful  disregard 
of  truth  which  attempts  to  cover  the 
House  of  Peers  with  the  general  stig- 
ma of  personal  inaptitude.  While 
nature  no  more  denies  talent  to  the 
son  of  a  peer  than  the  &<^^  ^^  ^^^'^ 
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tion.  It  18  not  merely  the  son  of  the 
great  landholder;  every  name  who 
rises  by  personal  effort  to  national 
honour,  is  continually  advanciDg  to 
strengthen  the  intellectual  claims  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  heads  of  the 
bar^  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  the 
chief  scholars  of  the  church,  are  all 
moving  towards  the  peerage  every 
year  of  their  lives  ;  and  the  debates  in 
the  House  exhibit  ability,  learning, 
and  the  highest  results  of  political 
experience,  in  as  ample  a  degree  as 
any  assembly  that  ever  existed. 

We  press  these  facts,  because  these 
questions  will  all  return.  They  are 
the  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  revolution; 
^nd  whenever  there  are  men  who  ex- 
pect to  force  a  livelihood  out  of  tu- 
multy  we  are  sure  to  find  those  in  the 
head  and  front  of  their  appeals  to  the 
rabble.  But,  let  England  look  to  his- 
tory,  and  there  discover,  without  the 
miseries  of  future  experience,  the  wis- 
dom to  be  derived  from  the  past.  In 
the  British  annals,  the  whole  danger 
for  the  last  200  years  has  arisen 
from  the  excitement  of  the  populace. 
The  Great  Rebellion  of  1641,  exhibi- 
ted the  peerage  overthrown,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  put  in  possession 
of  the  sovereignty.  What  was  the 
consequence?  The  monarchy  was 
overthrown  with  the  peerage.  A 
despotism  in- parliament  was  erected, 
sustained  by  a  despotism  in  the  streets 
^property  was  confiscated  in  all  di- 
rections, men  were  exiled,  robbed,  and 
slain,  for  the  attempt  to  adhere  to  the 
laws ;  the  unhappy  king  was  murder- 
ed, without  law,  and  in  defiance  of 
law.  The  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  rebelled  against  the  king  for  lay- 
ing on  imposts  to  less  than  the  amount 
of  a  million  a- year,  laid  on  imposts  to 
the  amount  of  tnx  millions.  In  the 
leren  years  of  its  despotism,  the  mo- 
ney extorted  from  the  people  by  the 
House  amounted  to  forty  millions 
sterling  t  all  was  public  robbery.  £  very 
•  thing  was  referred  to  Committees,  and 
the  Committees  never  brought  in 
any  accounts.  The  House  voted 
L.300,000  for  the  pockets  of  the 
members  themselves.  ''The  Com- 
mittees,'* says  Hume,  ^had  unlimited 
power  of  secreting  whatever  sums 
they  pleased  from  the  public  treasure. 
To  faalUate  their  frauds,  the  Exche- 
^uer  was  abolished:  the  excise  was 
extended  over  provisioos,  and  the 
eommoa  oeceBaaries  of  Ufet  nearly 
oife^balfof  the  goods  nd  ehatteli^  and 


at  least  one-half  of  the  rents  and  re- 
venues of  the  nation  had  been  seques- 
trated." 

And  this  was  the  conduct  of  an  as- 
sembly, which  was  not  formed  of  the 
ruffians  whom  a  revolution  would, 
in  our  days,  place  in  power ;  it  was 
not  formed  of  those  odious,  malig- 
nant, vulgar,  and  vicious  miscreants, 
who  would  now  be  found  railing  at 
all  authority,  with  no  other  object  than 
robbery,  and  no  other  limit  to  their 
robbery  than  their  power  of  evading 
justice.  It  was  composed  of  men  of 
character  and  ability,  many  of  them 
also  men  of  honour  and  principle ;  but 
the  curse  of  uncontrolled  power  was 
on  them ;  they  yielded  only  to  the 
instincts  of  all  democracies,  and  could 
no  more  resist  that  original  law  of 
their  condition,  which  makes  unlimi- 
ted power  ruinous  to  human  principle, 
than  the  swimmer  in  a  cataract  can 
resist  the  plunge  of  the  stream.  We 
ought  deeply  to  study  the  hbtory  of 
the  years  from  1641  to  1649.  There 
is  little  new  under  the  sun,  but  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  career  of  rabble 
power:  generation  after  generation, 
the  same  figures  with  the  same  round 
of  crime ;  the  same  dance  of  death 
exhibits  the  same  mixtures  of  furious 
revelry  and  mortal  ruin;  the  same 
table  of  ghastly  intemperance  is  spread 
to  pamper  the  same  degrading  and 
desperate  appetites;  the  same  lazar- 
house  throws  open  its  doors,  and  dis- 
plays the  same  moody  madness  and 
startling  disease  of  a  popular  love  of 
rapine,  excited  by  the  arts  of  popular 
intriguers,  impostors,  and  traitors. 

In  1836  Parliament  was  opened  by 
the  King  in  person,  on  the  14th  of 
February.  The  first  business  of  im- 
portance, was  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  *<  reform  the  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations."  Those  corporations 
having  been  chiefly  established  for  the 
express  support  of  English  connexion, 
and  protestantism  in  Ireland,  had  long 
been  objects  of  the  bitterest  hostility 
to  the  Irish  party.  The  history  of  the 
bill  in  this  session  was  brief ;  it  passed 
the  Commons  and  went  to  the  Lords ; 
there  it  received  amendments,  was 
returned  to  the  Commons,  and  the 
amendments  not  satisfying  the  con- 
structors of  the  bill,  it  was  thrown 
aside. 

But  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  last 
year  must  come  on  again.  There  was 
a  power  behind  the  Tteasorj  Vjwi^ih^ 
wmch  inuitedthitilbftiiiiMJraT0 1^\\^ 
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be  carried,  and  the  Whigs  were  ngain 
forced  into  the  field.  On  the  24th  of 
Aprils  Lord  Morpeth*  as  Irish  Secre- 
taryy  brought  in  the  bill,  but  its  fur- 
ther diflcusbion  was  pustponcd  for  some 
months,  and^  in  the  mean  time,  Lord 
Stanley  brought  in  a  bill  to  meet  the 
disturbances  of  the  question,  without 
the  obnoxious  principle.  Ministers 
objected  to  the  bill,  as  an  obstacle  to 
their  own»  and  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing principles,  which  we  quote,  as  em- 
bodying what  we  presume  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Whig  doctrine  on 
subjects  of  religion.  *'  They  were  not 
prepared  to  ftay»  that  the  principle  that 
the  Established  Church  ought  to  be 
that  of  the  majority,  ought  to  be 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent  in  Ire- 
land. But  the  dnty  of  the  State,  was, 
not  to  select  and  support  that  creed 
only  which  the  supreme  authority  con- 
sidered to  be  founded  on  truths  but  to 
provide  means  for  inculcating  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people.'* 
Now,  this  language  states  fairly 
enough  the  system  of  Whig  legislation 
on  the  religion  of  the  country.  And 
to  what  does  it  amount  ?  The  legisla- 
ture, consisting  confessedly  of  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  body  of 
the  State,  is  not  to  give  the  nation  the 
benefit  of  its  wisdom  and  experience  in 
the  most  important  matter  that  can  af- 
fect society.  It  is  to  regulate  trade,  pub- 
lic habits,  and  intercourse,  every  minor 
interest  of  man ;  but  to  keep  aloof  from 
influencing  the  religious  advance  of 
the  people.  Even  if  they  were  in  the 
depths  of  the  grossest  religious  igno- 
rance; if  they  worshipped  an  image  of 
Vishnu  or  Budh,  or  offered  sacrifices 
to  a  snake,  or,  like  the  Negro,  wor- 
shipped the  evil  principle  itself,  a 
legislature  possessing  the  lights  and 
evidences  which  belong  to  Christi- 
anity, firmly  convinced  by  those  proofs 
that  it  was  the  only  true  religion,  that 
without  its  knowledge  man  must  only 
grow  more  corrupt,  and  that  he  must 
sink  into  a  hopeless  futurity  ;  still  the 
Christian  legislature  is  not  to  adopt  the 
natural  and  simple  means  of  awaking 
this  knowledge  among  the  people,  by 
sending  teachers  of  Christianity  among 
them,  by  building  churches,  and  by 
refusing  to  give  any  public  encourage- 
ment to  the  old  ignorance  or  old  abo- 
minaH(tns  of  the  people.  We  are  as 
far  (mm  forcing  religion  on  the  vnn- 
sciences  of  men,  as  the  most  liberal  of 
Whj^s.    We  nltofgeiher  deprecate  the 


practices  of  Popery  in  that  persecu- 
tion, which  Popery,  though  so  sensi- 
tive to  all  pressures  on  its  own  ima- 
gined privileges,  exercises  wherever  it 
has  power,  and  which  is  a  part  of  its 
claim  as  infallible.  We  say,  let  the 
truth  come  before  the  people  with 
every  advantage,  and  let  every  fair 
means  be  given  to  make  its  impression 
on  their  minds.  But  let  no  public  ad- 
vantage be  given  to  error.  Let  us  not 
strip  the  Roman  Catholic  of  his 
chapel,  nor  exile  his  priest,  nor  confis- 
cate his  property,  for  that  would  be 
persecution.  But  let  us  not  strip  the 
Protestant  Church  of  its  property,  to 
please  the  Roman  Catholic,  for  this 
would  be  to  disable  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion. But  then,  we  are  told,  let  the 
legislature  provide  for  inculcating  the 
"  principles  of  morality  and  religion 
on  all.**     But  what  principles  ?    the 

f>rinciples  of  what  it  deems  a  false  re* 
igion,  to  promote  the  princifiles  of 
what  it  deems  a  false  morality  ?  How- 
can  falsehood  in  religion  produce 
anything  but  falsehood  in  morality? 
Tnus  we  are  to  have  the  legislature 
assisting  to  teach  as  tri  tlis,  what  it 
believes  to  be  falsehoods,  and  called 
on  to  do  that  as  a  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  it  is  solemnly  convinced 
is  a  crime  to  itself,  and  a  delusion 
and  a  danger  to  them.  In  this  lan- 
guage, we  do  not  require  that  the 
Legislature  should  be  a  body  of  di- 
vints,  nor  that  either  they  or  the  di- 
vines should  choose  a  religion  for  the 
people.  But  this  we  say.  Jet  a  Chris- 
tian legislature  give  all  the  as>i:<tance 
of  law  and  lawful  power  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  :  let  a  protestant 
legislature  refuse  to  give  any  public 
assi:ttance  whatever  to  what  it  solemn- 
ly believes  to  be  a  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  thiis  having  provided  that 
truth  shall  at  least  he  unembarrassed 
in  its  efforts,  leave  the  rest  to  the  high 
Providence  that  gives  moral  light,  and 
prospers  the  exertions  of  sincerity.  If 
this  had  been  done  about  300 years  ago,  ^ 
there  would  never  have  been  a  sword 
drawn  in  Ireland  against  the  British 
crown.  Had  this  been  done  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  Ireland,  there  would 
not  now  be  a  single  papist  in  the  pale: 
literature  would  have  spread,  good 
order  would  have  fiourished,  the  coun- 
try would  have  enjoyed  the  vast  boun- 
ties which  nature  has  provided  in 
tl\e  S\l\gw\«LT  ^OT\\V\V^  ^\  V^^  %^'^^  ^\^ 
TOalehW»%  eotaxsv^TCvA  v.\nvv\\\\\>j>^  ^V 
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try  of  a  'people*  who  are  eccentric 
oDly  because  they  are  tempted  to  dis- 
turbance*  and  disturbed  only  because 
they  are  idle. 

We  must  now  come  to  a  close. 
From  this  period  the  cabinet  did  no- 
thing :  the  game  was  played  with  its 
adherents  behind  a  curtain,  and  the 
public  knew  little  of  Ministers,  except 
as  thirteen  gentlemen  who  attended 
the  debates*  to  stand  the  "pitiless 
pelting"  of  opposition.  How  they  ma- 
naged to  silence  the  clamourcrs  who 
had  so  loudly  demanded  general 
change,  is  among  those  secrets  which> 
if  great  men  seldom  possess,  little  men 
guard  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity. 

They  did  nothing :  they  opened 
and  closed  sessions,  and  received  their 
salaries  with  oflScial  accuracy.  The 
country  was  sinking  in  the  estimate 
of  Europe ;  but  as  no  political  earth- 
quake had  come  to  shake  the  roofs  of 
the  Treasury  on  their  heads,  they 
calmly  awaited  the  operations  of  na- 
ture. 

The  accession  of  her  Majesty  made 
no  change  in  their  politics  or  their 
position.  Like  the  professors  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  they  evidently  ima- 
gined that  the  perfection  of  national 
health  was  somnolency,  and  that  the 
manipulator  who  soonest  set  the  coun- 
try asleep  was  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. One,  and  but  one  member  of  • 
the  Cabinet  felt  the  change.  The 
noble  Premier  became  the  supervisor 
of  the  Court  entertainments,  and  his 
genius  was  thenceforth  vigorously 
occupied  in  this  congenial  duty^ 

But  peace  be  to  his  ashes,  and  to 
the  ashes  of  them  all  1  Whether  they 
have  perished  bodily  as  well  as  offi- 
cially, is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  their  number,  all  have  utterly 
disappeared.  All  questions  on  the 
subject  must  be  answered  in  the 
well-known  melancholy  cadence  of  the 
Eastern  echo— a  Voice  cries.  Where 
are  they  ?  and  Echo  answers.  Where  ? 
— yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  still  be  in  existence.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  a  cabinet  of  toads 
and  bats  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  the 
exact  Whitehall  muster-roll,  were  dug 


out  of  a  block  of  stone  in  Essex,  all 
alive,  after  a  quiet  sinecurism  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  tale  of 
the  **  Seven  Sleepers"  of  Ephesus  has 
been  laughed  at  as  a  legend,  but  per- 
haps our  posterity  may  match  it  as  a 
history.  In  no  other  shape  will  the 
Whig  cabinet  find  a  place  in  human 
record.  Englishmen  will  turn  away 
from  their  waste  of  years,  and  their 
feebleness  of  government,  with  won- 
der that  such  things  could  have  been 
in  a  great,  active,  and  intelligent 
country.  Their  whole  administration 
will  be  regarded  as  a  dull  yet  uneasy 
dream ;  an  interval  of  rest  without  re- 
freshment, and  of  the  silence  of  sleep 
without  the  relaxation  of  the  mind ; 
a  heavy  cessation  of  all  the  manlier 
faculties,  from  which  men  spring  up 
with  a  resolution  to  relapse  into  it  no 
more.  But  the  country  has  at  length 
recovered ;  Conservatism,  always  the 
strength  of  England,  is  now  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  administration. 

Men  eminent  in  counuil  and  in  the 
field  have  superseded  a  race  whose 
names  were  unknown  until  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette,  and  whose 
names  will  be  unknown  from  the  mo- 
ment when  they  drop  from  that  re* 
cord.  But  they  have  left  us  one  ad- 
vantage, the  complete  and  final  expe- 
rience of  a  Whig  Cabinet.  With  the 
full  command  of  opportunity,  with  the 
multitude  at  their  backs,  with  the 
Throne  offering  no  obstacle,  and  with 
the  nation  prepared  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial,  their  whole  course  had  been  ono 
of  failure.  In  peace,  they  left  the  coun- 
try seven  millions  of  debt,  an  increas- 
ing expenditure  and  a  decreasing  re- 
venue. How  infinitely  fortunate  was 
it  for  the  empire  that  they  were  not 
tried  in  war,  that  we  were  permitted  to 
see  the  natural  fafe  of  Whig  imbeci- 
lity without  suffering  from  its  follies 
in  action — that  wo  were  allowed  to  see 
the  machinery  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
flimsiness,  without  seeing  it  fall  on  our 
heads— that  we  retain  the  recollection 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  we  see  a  fragment 
of  morbid  anatomy  in  a  museum, 
without  feeling  the  diseased  organ  in 
our  frame,  and  perishing  of  the  despe- 
rate disease. 
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THE  PAGAN  ORACLES. 


It  is  remarkable — and,  without  & 
previous  explanation,  it  might  seem 
paradoxical  to  say  it — ^that  oftentimes 
under  a  continual  accession  of  light, 
important  subjects  grow  more  and 
more  enigmatical.  In  times  when 
nothing  was  explained,  the  stu- 
dent, torpid  as  his  teacher,  saw  no- 
thing which  called  for  explanation- 
all  appeared  one  monotonous  blank. 
But  no  sooner  had  an  early  twilight 
begun  to  solicit  the  creative  faculties 
of  the  eye,  than  many  dusky  objects, 
with  outlines  imperfectly  defined,  be- 
gan to  converge  the  eye,  and  to 
strengthen  the  nascent  interest  of  the 
spectator.  It  is  true  that  light  in 
its  final  plenitude  is  calculated  to  dis- 
perse all  darkness.  But  this  effect 
belongs  to  its  consummation.  In  its 
earlier  and  struggling  states,  light  does 
but  reveal  darkness.  It  makes  the 
darkness  palpable  and  "  visible.**  Of 
which  we  may  see  a  sensible  illustra- 
tion in  a  gloomy  glass- house,  where 
the  sullen  lustre  from  the  furnace  does 
but  mass  and  accumulate  the  thick 
darkness  in  the  rear  upon  which  the 
moving  figures  are  relieved.  Or  we 
may  see  an  intellectual  illustration  in 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  on  whose 
blank  surface  there  exists  no  doubt  or 
perplexity  at  all,  none  of  the  pains 
connected  with  ignorance :  he  is  con- 
scious of  no  darkness.  Simply,  because 
for  him  there  exists  no  visual  ray  of 
speculation— no  vestige  of  prelusiye 
light. 

Similar,  and  continnally  more  siml- 
Ur,  has  been  the  condiUon  of  aiidenl 

roLf  u,  Ko»  cccxrix. 


history.  Once  yielding  a  mere  bar- 
ren crop  of  facts  and  dates,  slowly  it 
has  been  kindling  of  late  years  into  life 
and  deep  interest  under  superior 
treatment.  And  hitherto,  as  the  light 
has  advanced,  pari  passu  have  Ihe 
masses  of  darkness  strengthened. 
Every  question  solved  has  been  the 
parent  of  three  new  questions  un- 
masked. And  the  power  of  breath- 
ing life  into  dry  bones,  has  but  seem- 
ed to  multiply  the  skeletons  and  life- 
less remains ;  for  the  very  natural  rea- 
son---that  these  dry  bones  formerly 
(whilst  viewed  as  incapable  of  revivifil 
cation)  had  seemed  less  numerous,  be- 
cause every  where  confounded  to  the 
eye  with  stocks  and  stones,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  motive  of  hope  for  mark- 
ing the  distinction  between  them. 

Amongst  all  the  illustrations  which 
might  illuminate  this  truth,  none  is  so 
instructive  as  the  large  question  of 
Paoan  OaACLxs.  Every  part,  indeed* 
of  the  Pagan  religion,  the  course,  geo- 
graphically orethnographically,  of  its 
traditions,  the  vast  labyrinth  of  its 
mythology,  the  deductions  of  its  con- 
tradictory genealogies,  the  disputed 
meaning  of  its  many  secret  <<  mys- 
teries,** [r{Afr«(/->symbolic  rites  or  ini- 
tiations,] all  these  have  been  submit- 
ted of  late  years  to  the  scrutiny  of 
glasses  more  powerful,  applied  nn- 
der  more  combined  arrangements* 
and  directed  according  to  new  prin- 
dples  more  comprehensively  framed. 
We  eannot  in  sincerity  affirm- 
always  with  immediate  adh(%a.^M« 
Bui  e^«a  ii\ist«  ^^  \n!^^\\)j^  ^^^ 
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I  may  bAvo  \»eco  a  CiUiito  as  reg^an!i«i| 
I  llie  immedlute  object,  rarely*  iotleed, 
I  k  hft!^  h)4j)|>c»Tied,  but  that  iimuh  indi- 
rect tllnminatum  hiisrHSulted — ^hich, 
jiftcrw?irdt  etifrrintr  inio  cambinnti«n 
witii  other  »^c«tte^ed  currents  of  Jijfhr^ 
liim  imsiumI  in  discoverte*  of  viihie  j 
aUhoiijfh,  perhaps  «njr  one  coutrilut- 
lion,  taken  ssepurately,  had  be«^fi»  and 
would  have  remaitied*  tnopprativp. 
Much  hft*  been  accimipli^hi?d^  chiefly 
of  bite  yc»ar*  ;  and,  «nnftiiin(r  oiir  view 
fo  aricu'nt  biMory,  almost  ex<iUisively 
nmuriir^t  ibe  G»»rm^ns — by  thp  Savig- 
tiys,  the  NiebuhrB,  the  Oifricd  Muel- 
\v>r9.  And,  if  that  w«tA  ha^  left  Ml 
more  to  do,  it  has  also  bruiiirbt  the 
means  of  workinif  iipon  a  scale  of  far 
act* #» I** rated  speeil. 

Ttie  books  now'  exJstini^  npon  the 
ancient  oracles,  above  hW,  upon  tho 
Greek  oracli*?,  amount  to  a  Hinufl  li- 
brary. Tbo  frU*ts  hnve  been  collected 
from  all  quarter*,  examined — sifted — 
winnowed.  Tbeorien  have  been  rai»ed 
upon  thpse  facts  vmder  every  aotrle  of 
n^peet ;  Hn<l  yetf  after  atU  we  pro- 
fe»9  ourselves  lo  be  Jijis*ati*iied, 
AmongMt  much  tbiit  \»  fa^^acious  wc 
feel  and  we  recent  with  dii^f^u^t  a  taint 
of  fnUebood  difl'u^  over  these  recent 
gpeeubitioni^  from  vul|far  and  even 
counterfeit  incredulity  ;  the  one  grow 
vice  of  German  philosophy ♦  not  lesa 
determinate  or  less  mi^leadlng^  than 
that  vice  which*  heretofore,  tliroti^h 
m.iny  centuries,  had  impoveri^bed  thi8 
auhject,  and  had  stopped  it4  di^cu^ision 
tmder  the  anile  superstition  of  the  ec- 
cle»iii.Htieal  Fathers* 

The^o  Father*,  both  Greek  and 
Xalin,  had  the  III  ff»rlune  to  be  extra- 
vagantly esteemed  by  the  Church  of 
Kome;  wbi'nce*  under  a  niitur&i  re- 
action, they  were  systematically  de* 
preciated  by  the  great  leaders  of  the 
rrotestant  Reformation.  And  yet 
hardly  in  a  corre*ponding  degree. 
For  there  was,  after  all,  ev<»n  amtiOg 
the  Reformers,  a  deep-seated  preju- 
dice In  tH?half  of  all  that  was*  •'  primi- 
tire'*  in  Cbrij*tianily ;  under  which 
ti^rm,  by  some  confusion  of  ide^p,  the 
Father*  ofren  benefited.  Primitive 
ChrUtianity  was  reasonably  venerat- 
rd ;  and  on  thi>  argument,  that,  for 
the  fitit  three  centuricj*,  it  wa*  neeea- 
tarily  more  sincere.  Wo  do  not  think 
•o  much  of  thit  eincerity  which  «f- 
fronted!  ihe  fear  of  persecution  ;  be* 
catiM^,  »Aer  all,  the  aearchlng  perwe* 
ciitions  were  rare  and  interiuitiing, 
tod  not  perbapPi  in  Any  cii^e,  lo  tiery 
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as  I  bey  have  been  represented*     W© 
thutk  more  of  that  gentle  buiinstdioua 
persecution  which  lay  in  the  soUcita* 
lions  of  besieging  frj^^nd-,  and  more 
PtiU    of    the     continual    (emptaiion< 
which   haufl'ed  the  irresolute  Cbria- 
Itan  in  the  fascinations  of  the  pubUc 
amusements.    Tli«  theatre,  the  cireu?, 
atjd  far  beyond  hotb»  the  cruf'l  ampbi- 
ibeatre,   constituted,  for  the  ancient 
world, a  passionate  enjoyment,  that  hy 
many  authors,  audefipecially  through 
one  period   of  time,  is    de>cribed  aa 
going  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.     And 
we,  in  modern  times,  are  far  loo  little 
aware  in  what  degree  I heiie  great  car- 
nivals, tojit'tber  with  another  attrae- 
lion  of  great  cities,  the  pomps  and  fes- 
tivrtls  of  the  Pagan  worship,  broke  the 
monotony  of  domestic  life,  which,  for 
the  old  world,  was  even  more  oppres* 
sive  than  it  is  for  u?.     hi  all  princi* 
pal  cities,  so  as  to  be  within  the  retch 
of  almost  *ill  provincial   jnhabfi»ntit  j 
there  whs  a  hippodrome,  often  uniting 
the  functions  of  the  circus  and  Ibc  am* 
pbiibeaire;  and  lhi*re  was  a  tbeatre* 
From  «ll  such  ]de»sures  the  Chri^tiall 
wai»  sternly  excluded  by  hia  v^ry  pro« 
fe^sion  of  faith.     From  the  festivals 
of  the   Piigan   leligion  his  exctustoQ 
waB    even    more    Hb^olute ;     against 
them  be  was  a  sworn  militant  pmlesi*  J 
ter  from  the  hour  of  his  baptism.   And 
when  those  modes  of  pleasurable  re* 
laxation  had  been  subtracted  from  an* 
cieoi  life,  what  could   remain  ?  Even  \ 
less,  perhaps  than  most  rcndera  have 
been  led  locotjgider.    For  the  anctentf 
had  no  such  power  of  extensive  loco- 
motion,   of    refre*>bment     for     their 
wearied    mtnds^    by    travelling   and 
change   of  scene,  as  we  ebihiren  of 
modern  civilization  possess,   Nosbipe 
bad   then   been  fitted  up  for  paateiKi 
gerst  nor  public  carriages  established^' 
nor  roads  opened  extensively,  nor  biK 
tela  fo  much  as  imagined  hypothefi* 
cally ;  berauiic  the  relation  of  £i»j«,or 
the  obltgiition   to  reciprocal  bospita- 
liiy,  and  latterly,  the  Roman  relation 
of  patron  and  client,  bad  «(tif1e<l  the 
first  motions  of  enter priw?  of  the  an- 
cients ;  in  fact,  no  man  trav^'Ucd  but 
the  soldier  and  the  man  of  pjlittcM 
authority 4     Consequently,   in  sncrtft*^! 
eing  public  amusements,  the  Cbristiai 
saci  Ifioed  ati  pleasure  wbatso4fver  the! 
wa»»  not   rigorously  dome»tiG  ;  whllsl  i 
in  fncirtg  the  contingencies  of  per 
cut  ions  that  might  Arise  under  the  l 
pid  iucee^ftlou  of  ehiuging  emp 
th«f  l«eed  a  perpectul  anxut^ 
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trjing^  to  the  fortitude  than  any  fixed 
and  roeasurahle  evil.  Here,  certainly, 
we  have  a  guarantee  for  the  deep 
faithfulneas  of  early  Christians,  8nch 
a»  never  can  exist  for  more  mixed  bo- 
dies of  professors  subject  to  no  search* 
ingr  trials. 

Better  the  primitive  Christians  were, 
(by  no  means  individnalty  better,  but 
better  on  the  total  body,)  yet  ihey 
were  not  in  any  intellectual  sense 
wiser.  Unquestionably  the  elder 
Christians  participated  in  the  local 
f'lllies,  prejudices,  superstitions,  of 
their  several  provinces  and  cities,  ex- 
ci»pt  where  any  of  these  happened  to 
be  too  conspicuously  at  war  with  the 
.spirit  of  love  or  tho  spirit  of  purity 
which  exhaled  at  every  point  from  the 
Christian  faith  ;  and,  in  all  intellec* 
tnal  features,  as  were  the  Christians 
generally,  such  were  the  Fathers. 
Amongst  the  Greek  Fathers,  one 
might  be  unusually  learned,  as  Cle« 
ment  of  Alexandria,  and  another 
might  be  reputed  unusually  eloquent, 
as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  Basil. 
AmongJitthe  Latin  Fathers,  one  might 
be  a  man  of  admirable  genius,  as 
far  beyond  the  poor  vaunted  Rons- 
eeao  in  the  impassioned  grandeur  of 
his  thoughts,  as  he  was  in  truth  and 
purity  of  heart ;  we  speak  of  St  An- 
gnstine,  (usually  called  St  Austin,) 
and  many  might  be  distingttisbed  by 
▼arious  literary  merits.  But  could 
these  advantages  anticipate  a  higher 
civilization  ?  Most  unquestionably 
some  of  the  Fathers  were  the  ilite  of 
their  own  age,  but  not  in  advance 
of  their  age.  They,  like  all  their 
contemporaries,  were  besieged  by 
errors,  ancient,  inveterate,  traditional ; 
and  accidentally,  from  one  cause  spe- 
cial to  themselves,  they  were  not 
merely  liable  to  error,  but  usually 
prone  to  error.  This  eanse  lay  in  the 
poltmic  form  which  so  often  they 
found  a  necessity,  or  a  convenience, 
or  a  temptation  for  assuming,  as  teach- 
ers or  defenders  of  the  truth. 

He  who  reveals  a  body  of  awfnl 
truth  to  a  candid  and  willing  audi- 
tory,  is  content  with  the  grand  sim- 
plicities of  truth  in  the  qualfty  of  his 
proofs.  And  truth,  where  it  happens 
to  be  of  R  high  order,  is  generally  its 
own  witness  to  all  who  approach  it 
In  the  spirit  of  childlike  docili  ty .  But 
far  different  is  the  position  of  that 
teacher  who  addresses  an  andienee 
composed  in  tarions  proportions  of 
■rnyiiiil  eaqidtmrh  owCiiitM  oppo* 
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nents,  and  malignant  scoffbrs.  Lesfc 
than  an  apostle  is  uneqnal  to  the  sup- 
pression of  all  human  reactions  inci> 
dent  to  wounded  sensibilities.  Scorn 
is  too  naturally  met  by  retorted  scorn : 
malignity  in  the  Pagan,  which  charac- 
terized all  the  known  cases  of  signal  op- 
position to  Christianity,  could  not  but 
hurry  many  good  men  into  a  vindic- 
tive pursuit  of  victory.  Generally, 
where  truth  is  communicated  polemu 
calfjft  (this  is,  not  as  it  exists  in  its  own 
inner  simplicity,  but  as  it  exists  in 
external  relation  to  error,)  the  temp- 
tation is  excessive  to  use  those  argu- 
ments which  will  tell  at  the  moment 
upon  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  by 
preference  to  those  which  will  approve 
themselves  ultimately  to  enlightened 
disciples.  Hence  it  is,  that,  like  the 
professional  rhetorici^ins  of  Athens, 
not  seldom  the  Christian  Fathers, 
when  urgently  pressed  by  an  antago- 
nist equally  mendacious  and  igno- 
rant, could  not  resist  the  human  in- 
stinct for  employing  arguments  sneh 
as  would  baffle  and  confound  the  un- 
principled opponent,  rather  than  snch 
as  would  satisfy  the  mature  ChHstiaB. 
If  a  man  denied  himself  all  speciotn 
arguments,  and  all  artifices  of  dialee- 
tlc  subtlety,  he  must  renounce  the 
hopes  of  a  present  triumph  ;  for  the 
light  of  absolute  truth  on  moral  or  on 
spiritual  themes,  is  too  dazzling  to  be 
sttstained  by  the  diseased  optics  of 
those  habituated  to  darkness.  And 
hence  we  explain  not  only  the  many 
gross  delusions  of  the  fathers,  their 
sophisms,  their  errors  of  fact  and 
chronology,  their  attempts  to  build 
great  truths  upon  fantastic  etymolo- 
gies, or  upon  popular  conceits  Iq 
science  that  have  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded, but  also  their  occasional  nn- 
christian  tempers.  To  contend  with 
an  unprincipled  and  malicious  liar» 
such  as  Julian  the  Apostate,  In  Its 
original  sense  the  first  deliberate 
miscreantf  offered  a  dreadful  snare  to 
any  man's  charity.  And  be  must  be 
a  furious  bigot  who  will  justify  the 
rancorous  lampoons  of  Gregory  Nt- 
zianzen.  Are  we,  then,  angry  on 
behalf  of  Julian  ?  So  far  as  he  Wfs 
interested,  not  for  a  moment  wonid 
we  have  suspended  the  descending 
scourge.  Cut  him  to  the  bone,  we 
should  have  exclaimed  at  the  time  I 
Lay  the  knout  into  every  ^  raw  **  that 
ean  be  found !  For  we  are  of  opinion 
lh«Ll  ixA\wi%^'a^^>:^V^'ws^Y^" 
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right  as  regarded  the  claims  of  the 
criminaJy  was  not  right  as  regarded 
the  duties  of  his  opponent     Even  in 
this  mischievous  renegade,  trampling 
with    his    ourang-outang   hoofs   the 
holiest  of  truths,  a  Christian  bishop 
ought  still  to  have  respected  his  sove- 
reign, through  the  brief  period  that  he 
was  such,  and  to  have  commiserated 
his  benighted  brotlier,  however  wil- 
fully astray,  and  however  hatefully 
seeking  to  quench  that  light  for  other 
men,  which,  for  his  own  misgiving 
heart,  we  could  undertake  to  show  that 
be  never  did  succeed  in  quenching. 
We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  a 
theme  both  copious  and  easy.     But 
here,  and  every  where,  speaking  of 
the   Fathers  as  a  body,  we    charge 
them  with  antichristian  practices  of  a 
twofold  order  ;  sometimes  as  support- 
ing their  great  cause  in  a  spirit  alien 
to  its  own,  retorting  in  a  temper  not 
less  uncharitable  than  that  of  their 
opponents  ;    sometimes,    again,    as 
adopting  arguments  that  are  unchris- 
tian in  their  ultimate  grounds ;  rest- 
ing   upon  errors  the   reputation  of 
errors;  upon  superstitions  the  over- 
throw of  superstitions  ;  and  drawing 
upon  the  armouries  of  darkness  for 
weapons  that,  to  be  durable,  ought 
to  have   been  of    celestial  temper. 
Alternately,  in  short,  the  Fathers  tres- 
pass against  those  affections   which 
furnish   to   Christianity  its    moving 
powers,  and  against  those  truths  which 
furnish  to   Christianity   its   guiding 
lights.    Indeed,  Milton's  memorable 
attempt  to  characterize  the  Fathers 
as  a  body,  contemptuous  as  it  is,  can 
hardly  be  challenged  as  overcharged.  • 
Never  in  any  instance  w^re  these 
aberrations  of  the  Fathers  more  vi- 
vidly exemplified  than  in  their  theories 
upon  the  Pagan  Oracles.     On  behalf 
or  God,  they  were  determined  to  be 
wiier  than  God ;  and,  in  demonstra- 
tion of  scripturd  power,  to  advance 
doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  had 
nowhere  warranted.     At  this  point, 
however,  we  shall  take  a  short  course; 
and,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  shall 
endeavour  to  *'  lull  two  birds  with  one 
•tone.'*    It  happens  that  the  eariiest 
book  hi  our  modern  European  litera- 
ture, which  has  subsequently  obtained 
a  station  of  authority  on  the  subject 
of  the  ancient  Oracles,  applied  itself 
entirely  to  the  erroneous  theory  of  the 
Fathers.     This  is  the  celebrated  An-^ 
icmii  VanI>aU,  **De  £i/imcorum  Ora* 
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lished  at  Amsterdam  at  least  as  early 
as  the  year  1682;  that  is,  160  yean 
ago.  And  upon  the  same  subject 
there  has  been  no  subsequent  book 
which  maintains  an  equal  rank.  Van 
Dale  might  have  trcfated  his  theme 
simply  with  a  view  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  truth,  as  some  recent  en- 
quirers have  preferred  doing  ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  Fathers  would  have  been 
noticed  only  as  incidental  occasions 
might  bring  forward  their  opinions- 
true  or  false.  But  to  this  author  the 
errors  of  their  Fathers  seemed  capital ; 
worthy,  in  fact,  of  forming  his  prin" 
cipal  object ;  and,  knowing  their  great 
authority  in  the  Papal  Church,  he 
anticipated,  in  the  plan  of  attaching 
his  own  views  to  the  false  views  of 
the  Fathers,  an  opening  to  a  double 
patronage — that  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  first  place,  as  interested  in  all 
doctrines  seeming  to  be  anti- papal ; 
that  of  the  Sceptics  in  the  second 
place,  as  interested  in  the  exposure  of 
whatever  had  once  commanded,  but 
subsequently  lost,  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  mankind.  On  this  policy, 
he  determined  to  treat  the  subject 
polemically.  He  fastened,  therefore, 
npon  the  Fathers  with  a  deadly  achame- 
ment,  that  evidently  meant  to  leave 
no  arrears  of  work  for  any  succeeding 
assailant ;  -and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  simply  in  relation  to 
this  purpose  of  hostility,  hb  work  is 
triumphant.  So  much  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish ;  for  barely  to 
ennnciate  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  is,  in  the  ear  of  any  chrono- 
logist,  to  overthrow  it.     But,  though 

.  successful  enough  in  its  functions  of 
destruction,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an 
affirmative  or  constructive  work,  the 
long  treatise  of  Van  Dale  is  most  un- 
satisfactory. It  leaves  us  with  a  hol- 
low sound  ringing  in  the  ear,  of  mali- 
ciotis  laughter  from  gnomes  and  imps 
grinning  over  the  weaknesses  of  man-— 
bis  paralytic  facility  in  believing—his 
fraudulent  villany  in  abusing  this  fa- 
cility— but  in  no  point  accounting 
for  those  real  effects  of  diffusive 
social  benefits  from  the  Oracle  ma- 
chinery/which must  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  candid  students,  amidst  some 
opposite  monuments  of  incorrigible 
crodulity  or  of  elaborate  imposture. 

As  a  book,  however,  belonging  to 
that  small  cycle  (not  numbering,  per- 
haps, on  oi/subJect8»  above  threescore) 
which  may  be  said  to  have  moulded 
tfnAoonmlkdUM  ^Bf^oAtUa  o^iniaiL  of 
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Europe  through  the  last  fiye  genera- 
tions, already  for  itself  the  work  of 
Van  Dale  merits  a  special  attention. 
It  is  confessedly  the  cUusical  book— 
the  original /Mn£/f<«  for  the  arguments 
and  facts  applicable  to  this  question  ; 
and  an  accident  has  greatly  strength- 
ened its  authority.      Fontenelle,  the 
most  fashionable  of  European  authors* 
at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tury*  writing  in  a  language  ak  that 
time  even  more  predominant  than  at 
present,  did  in  effect  emplov  all  his 
advantages  to  propagate  and  popular 
rize  the  views  of  Van  Dale.     Scepti- 
cism naturally  courts  the  patronage  of 
France ;  and  in  effect  that  same  re- 
mark which  a  learned  Belgian  (Van 
Brouwer)  has  found  frequent  occa- 
sion to  make  upon  single  sections  of 
Fontcnel]e*s  work,  may  be  fairly  ox* 
tended  into  a  representative  account 
of  the  whole — "  JUon  Irouve Us  mime9 
arguments  chez  Fontettelle,  mats  di' 
gayes  des  longueurs  du  savant  Van 
J)a/e,  ei  exprimcs  avcc  plus  d*  elegance  J** 
This  rifaccimeuto  did  not  injure  the 
original  work  in  reputation:  it  caused 
Van  Dale  to  be  less  read,  but  to  be 
more  esteemed ;  since  a  roan,  con- 
fessedly distinguished  for  his  powers 
of  composition,  had  not  thought  it 
beneath  his  ambition  to  adopt  and  re- 
compose  Van  Dale*s  theory.  This  im- 
portant position  of  Van  Dale  with  re- 
gard to  the  effectual  creed  of  Europe-^ 
so  that,  whether  ho  were  road  directly 
or  were  slighted  for  a  more  fashion- 
able expounder,  equally  in  either  case 
it  was  his  doctrines  which  prevailed— 
must  always  confer  a  circumstantial 
▼aluc  upon  the  original  dissertations, 
*•  De  Ethnicorum  OraculisJ" 

This  original  work  of  Van  Dale  is 
a  book  of  considerable  extent.  But 
in  spite  of  its  length,  it  divides  sub- 
stantially into  two  great  chapters,  and 
no  more,  which  coincide  in  fact  with 
the  two  separate  dissertations.  The 
first  of  these  dissertations,  occupying 
181  pages,  enquires  into  the  failure 
and  extinction  of  the  Oracles ;  when 
they  failed,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. The  second  of  these  disser- 
tations enquires  into  the  machinery 
and  resources  of  the  Oracles  during 
the  time  of  their  prosperity.  In  the 
first  dissertation,  the  object  is  to  ex* 
]K>se  the  folly  and  gross  ignorance  of 
the  Fathers,  who  insisted  on  repre- 
sentuig  the  hbtory  of  the  case  round]  j 
in  this  shape— as  though  all  had  pros- 
pered witb  the  Oiveles  up  to  tbe  iMb» 
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tivity  of  Christ ;  but  that  af^er  his  cru- 
ci6xion,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  all 
Oracles  had  suddenly  drooped  ;  or,  to 
tie  up  their  language  to  the  rigour  of 
their  theory,  had  suddenly  expired. 
AH  this  Van  Dale  peremptorily  de- 
nies ;  and,  in  these  days,  it  is  scarcely 
requisite  to  add,  triumphantly  denies; 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  Fathers 
having  literally  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon;  and  being  in  fact  the  most 
audacious  defiance  to  historical  re- 
cords that  perhaps  the  annals  of  hu- 
man folly  present. 

In  the  second  dissertation.  Van  Dale 
combats  the  other  notion  of  the  Fa- 
thers— that,  during  their  prosperous 
ages,  the  Oracles  had  moved  by  an 
agency  of  evil  spirits.  He  on  the 
contrary  contends  that,  from  the  first 
hour  to  the  last  of  their  long  domina- 
tion over  the  minds  and  practice  of 
the  Pagan  world,  they  had  moved  by 
DO  agencies  whatever  but  those  of 
human  fraud,  intrigue,  collision,  ap- 
plied to  human  blindness,  credulity, 
and  superstition. 

We  shall  say  a  word  or  two  upon  each 
question.  As  to  the  first,  viz.  wh<n 
it  was  that  tho  Oracles  fell  into  decay 
and  silence?  thanks  to  the  head- 
long rashness  of  tho  Fathers,  Van 
Dale*s  assault  cannot  be  refused  or 
evaded.  In  reality,  the  evidence 
against  them  is  too  fiagrant  and  hyper- 
bolical If  we  were  to  quote  from 
Juvenal — '*Delphis  et  Oracula  ces« 
sant,"  in  that  case,  the  Fathers  chal. 
lenge  it  as  an  argument  on  their  side, 
for  that  Juvenal  described  a  state  of 
things  immediately  posterior  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  yet  even  here  the  word  ccs» 
sant  points  to  a  distinction  of  cases 
which  already  in  itself  is  fatal  to  their 
doctrine.  By  cessant  Juvenal  means 
evidently  what  we  in  these  days  should 
mean  in  saying  of  a  ship  in  action—. 
that  her  fire  was  slackening.  This 
powerful  poet,  therefore,  wiser  so  far 
than  the  Christian  Fathers,  distin- 
guishes two  separate  cases ;  first,  the 
stato  of  torpor  and  langubhing  which 
might  be  (and  in  fact  was)  the  predica- 
ment of  many  famous  Oracles  through 
centuries  not  fewer  than  five,  six,  or 
even  eight;  secondly,  the  state  of 
absolute  dismantling  and  utter  ex- 
tinction which,  even  before  his  time, 
had  confounded  individual  Oracles  of 
the  inferior  class*  not  from  changes 
affectln^teU!d^xiOi(W^«t\rQS^^^\^AA% 
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therefare>  lies  the  first  blunder  of  the 
Fathers^  that  they  confound  with  to> 
Ul  death  the  long  drooping  which 
befell  many  great  Oracles  from  languor 
ia    ttie    popular    sympathies^  under 
changes  hereafter  to  be  noticed  ;  and, 
consequently,  from  revenues  and  ma- 
chinery continually  decaying.     That 
the  Delphic  Oracle  itself— of  all  oracles 
the  most  illustrious — had  not  expired, 
but  simply  slumbered  for  centuries, 
the  Fathers  might  have  beeu  convinced 
themselves  by  innumerable  passages 
in  authors  contemporary  with  them* 
selves  ;  and  that  it  was  continually 
throwing  out  titful  gleams  of  its  an- 
cient power,  when   any  very   great 
man  (suppose  a  Caesar)  thought  tit  to 
stimulate  its  latent  vitality,  is  notori- 
ous from  such  cases  as  that  of  Ha- 
drian.   He,  in  his  earlier  days,  whilst 
yet  only  dreaming  of  the  purple,  had 
not  found  the  Oracle  superannuated  or 
palsied.     On  the  contrary,  he  found 
it  but  too  clear-sighted ;  and  it  was  no 
contempt  in  him,  but  too  ghastly  a 
fear  and  jealousy,  which  laboured  to 
hesA  up  the  grander  ministrations  of 
the  Oracle  for  the  future.    What  the 
Pythia  had  foreshown  to  himself,  she 
might  foreshow  to  others  ;  and,  wheu 
tempted  by  the  same  princely  bribes, 
she  might  authorize  and  kindle  the 
same  aspiring  views  in  other  great 
officers.     Thus,  in  the  new  conuitioa 
of  the  Romau  power,  there  was  a  per- 
petual peril,  lest  an  oracle  so  potent 
as  that  of  Delphi  should  absolutely 
create  rebellions,  by  first  suggesting 
hopes  to  men  in    high    commands. 
Even  as  it  was,  all  treasonable  assump- 
tions of  the  purple  for  many  genera- 
tions, commenced  in  the  hopes  inspir- 
ed by  auguries,  prophecies,  or  sorti* 
leges.     And  had  the  great  Delphic 
Oracle,  consecrated  to  men's  feelings 
by  hoary  superstition,  and  privileyid 
l^  secr^Cjf,  come  forward  to  counter- 
sign such   hopes,  many  more  would 
have  been  the  wrecks  of  ambition, 
and  even  bloodier  would  have  been 
the  blood*  polluted  line  of  the  imperial 
suocessiona.     Prudence,  therefore,  it 
was,  and  state- policy,  not  the  power 
of  Christianity,  which  gave  the  final 
shock  (of  the  original  shock  we  shall 
speak    elsewhere)     to    the    grander 
functions  of  the  Delphic  Oracle.    But 
in  the  mean  time,  the  humbler  and 
more  domestic  offices  of  this  oracle* 
though  naturally  making  no  noise  at 
*   dhUacei0  seem  Ipng  to  have  sur- 
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from  the  sort  of  galvanism  notorioustly 
applied  by  Hadrian,  surely  the  Fathers 
could  not  have  seen  Plutarch's  ac> 
count  of  its  condition,  already  a  cen- 
tury later  than  our  Saviour'b  nativity. 
The  Pythiau  pricdteiis,  as  we  gather 
from  him,  had  by  that  time  become  a 
less  select  and  dignified  personage  ; 
she  was  no  longer  a  princess  in  the 
land — a  change  which  was  pruxi* 
mately  due  to  the  impoverished  in> 
come  of  the  temple ;  but  she  was  still 
iu  existence  ;  still  held  in  re^pect ; 
still  trained,  though  at  inferior  cost, 
to  her  difficult  and  showy  ministra- 
tions.  And  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  the  D*^lphic  god,  if  neces- 
sarily contracted  from  that  scale 
which  had  been  suitable  wheu  great 
kings  and  commonwealths  were 
constant  suitors  within  the  eatcs  of 
Delphi,  still  cluu^:  (like  the  Venice  of 
modern  centuriea)  to  her  old  ancestral 
honours,  and  kept  up  that  decent 
household  of  ministers  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  altered 'ministrations 
of  her  temple.  In  fact,  the  evidences 
on  behalf  of  Delphi  as  a  princely 
house,  that  had  indeed  partaken  iu  the 
decaying  fortunes  of  Greece,  but  na- 
turally was  all  the  prouder  from  the 
irritating  contrast  of  her  great  re- 
membrances, are  so  plentifully  dis- 
persed through  books,  that  the  Fatheia 
must  have  been  willingly  duped. 
That  in  some  way  they  wtrc  duped  is 
too  notorious  from  the  facts,  and  might 
be  suspected  even  from  their  own 
occasional  language :  take,  as  one  in- 
stance, amongst  a  whole  harmony  of 
similar  expressions,  this  short  pas. 
sage  from  Eu»ehius — 0/  'EAX^irc;  ofAo'hQ- 
Atrrtg  tKhihotviyoti  sttnuv  roe  x^Tnarn^iu. : 
the  Greeks  admitiing  that  their  Ora- 
cles have  failed.  (Thereis,  however,  a 
disingenuous  vagueness  in  the  very 
word  tKKiXoi^ivm,)  uSuXharrt  sore  t^ 
attpQs — and  when  ?  why,  at  no  other 
crisis  through  the  total  range  of  their 
existence — m  xe^rci  rug  ^^ovvg  rifig  ivocf- 
ft'KiKi/ii  ^^eufxetKictg — than  precisely  at 
the  epoch  of  the  evangelical  dispen- 
sation, &c.  Eusebius  was  a  man  of 
too  extensive  reading  to  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  Christian  represen- 
tations upon  this  point.  And  in  such 
indeterminate  phrases  as  Kotrrot  rue 
X^^ns*  (which  might  mean  iudifi^er- 
entiy  the  entire  three  centuries  then 
accomplished  from  the  first  promul- 
gation of  Christianity,  or  specifically 
that  narrow  punctual  limit  of  the 
«V^M  ipsgnoLul^AtiQns)  it  ia  e^sj  to 
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trace  an  ambidextrous  artifice  of  com- 

{irooiUe  between  what  would  satisfy 
lis  own  brethren  on  the  one  hand^  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand»  he  could  hope 
to  defend  against  the  assaults  of  learn- 
ed Pag:ant».  In  particular  inntances 
it  is  hut  candid  to  ackaowledtj^e^  that 
the  Fathers  may  have  been  misled  by 
the  remarkable  tendencies  to  error 
amongst  the  ancients*  from  their  want 
of  public  journals,  combined  with 
territorial  grandeur  of  empire.  The 
greatest  possible  defect  of  harmony 
arises  naturally  in  this  way  amongst 
ancient  authors,  locally  remote  from 
each  other ;  but  more  especially  in  the 
post- christian  periods,  when  repurling 
any  aspects  of  change*  or  any  results 
from  a  revolution,  variable  and  ad- 
vancing under  the  vast  varieties  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Having  no  news- 
papers to  effect  a  level  amongst  the 
inequalities  and  anomalies  of  their 
public  experience  iu  regard  to  the 
Christian  Revolution,  when  collected 
from  innumerable  tribes  so  widely 
differing  as  to  civilization,  knowledge, 
superstition,  &c. ;  hence  it  happened 
that  one  writer  could  repot  t  with 
truth  a  change  as  having  occuried 
within  periods  of  ten  to  sixty  years, 
which  for  some  other  province  wuidd 
demaud  a  circuit  of  six  hundred.  For 
example,  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  way 
from  the  sea- coast  to  the  Euphrates, 
towns  were  scattered  having  a  dense 
population  of  Jews.  Sometimes  these 
were  the  most  malignant  opponents 
of  Christianity ;  that  is,  wherever  they 
happened  to  rest  in  the  letter  of  their 
peculiar  religion.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  whece  there  happened  to  be  a 
msjoriiy  (or,  if  not  numerically  a 
majority,  yet  influentialiy  an  over- 
balance) in  that  section  of  the  Jews 
who  were  docile  children  of  their  own 
preparatory  faith  and  discipline,  no 
bigots,and  looking  anxiously  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  prophecies,  (an  expec- 
tation at  that  time  generally  diffused,) 
— under  those  circumstances,  the  Jews 
were  such  ready  converts  as  to  account 
naturally  for  sudden  local  transitions, 
which  in  other  circumstances  or  places 
might  not  have  been  credible.  This 
single  consideration  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  contradictions,  the 
irreconcilable  discrepancies,  between 
the  statements  of  contemporary  Chris- 
tian bishops,  locally  at  a  vast  distance 
from  each  other,  or  (which  Is  even 
more  important)  reporting  from  cqih- 
munitiet  occupying  different  stag^i^ 


civilization.  There  was  no  harmon- 
izing organ  of  interpretation,  iu  Chris- 
tian oriu  Pagan  uewbpaperH,  to  hridge 
over  the  chasms  that  divided  differeut 
provinces.  A  devout  Jew,  already 
possessed  by  the  purest  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  stood  ou  the  very 
threshold  of  conversion :  he  might, 
by  one  hour's  couversation  with  au 
apostle,  be  transfigured  into  an  en- 
lighted  Christian :  whereas  a  Pagan 
could  seldom  in  one  generation  pass 
beyond  the  infirmity  of  his  noviciate. 
His  heart  and  affections,  his  will  and 
the  habits  of  his  understanding,  were 
too  deeply  diseased  to  be  suddenly 
transmutiAl.  And  hence  arises  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  has  too  languidly 
arrested  the  notice  of  historians :  viz. 
that  already,  and  for  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Constant! ne,  wherever  the 
Jews  had  been  thickly  sown  as  colo- 
nists, the  most  potent  body  of  Chris- 
tian zeal  stood  ready  to  kindle  under 
the  first  impulse  of  encouragement 
from  the  state;  whilst  in  the  great 
capitals  of  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
where  the  Jews  were  hated  and  neu- 
tralized politically  by  Pagan  forces, 
not  for  a  hundred  years  later  than 
Constantino  durst  the  whole  power 
of  the  government  lay  hands  on  the 
Pagan  machinery,  except  with  timid 
precautions,  and  by  graduations  so 
remarkably  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances, that  sometimes  they  wear 
the  shape  of  compromises  with  idola- 
try. We  must  know  the  ground,  the 
quality  of  the  population,  concerned 
in  any  particular  report  of  the  Fathers, 
before  we  can  judge  of  itsprobabilitiea. 
Under  local  advantages,  insulated 
cases  of  Oracles  suddenly  silenced,  of 
temples  and  their  idol-worship  over- 
thrown, as  by  a  rupture  of  new-born 
zeal,  were  not  less  certain  to  arise  as 
rare  accidents  from  rare  privileges, 
or  from  rare  coincidences  of  unanimi- 
ty ii»  the  leaders  of  the  place,  than  ou 
the  other  band  they  were  certain  not 
to  arise  in  that  unconditional  univer- 
sality pretended  by  the  Fathers. 
Wheresoever  Paganism  was  interwo- 
ven with  the  whole  moral  being  of  a 
people,  as  it  was  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  political  tenure  and  hopes  of  a 
people,  as  it  was  in  Rome,  thtre  a  long 
struggle  was  inevitable  before  the  re- 
volution could  be  effected.  Briefly, 
as  against  the  Fathers,  we  find  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  in  what  fwiowed 
Christianity^    If»  at  a  v^tclc^cL^s^  ^^ 
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of  Clirlst,  you  find  people  still  con» 
»iiliing  the  local  Oracles  of  Kgyptj  in 
places  sheltered  from  the  point*blank 
range  of  the  flUte  artiller}' — I  here  is 
an  end,  once  and  for  ever,  to  the  do- 


of  four  centuries  o/fer  Clin^t*-tlml  Is 
sulHcient.  Bvit  if,  with  this  fiict,  wo 
combine  the  other  fact,  that  all  ihe 
principal  Oracles  had  already  Ueguti  to 
languish  more  than  two  centuries  l^- 


^ 


lusive  Buperstitiun,  that,  merely  by  its    fore    Christianity,  there   can    be    no 
silent  presence  in  the  world,  Christi-  -~^  '  ^t.^_  ^t-  jt        . 

anity  must  instantaneously  come  into 
fierce  activity  as  a  re-agency  of  destruc- 
tion to  all  forms  of  idolairous  error* 
That  argument  is  multiplied  beyond 
all  power  of  calculation*  and  to  havo 
missed  it  is  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  wilful  blindness  which  the  lecards 
of  human  fully  can  furnish.  Rut 
there  is  another  refutation  lying  in 
an  opposite  direction,  which  presses 
the  Fathers  even  morenrj^cntly  in  tho 
rear  than  this  prc&ses  them  in  front : 
any  author  posterior  to  Chrtstianityj 
who  should  point  to  the  decay  of 
Oracles,  they  would  clitm  on  their 
own  side.  But  what  would  they  have 
said  to  Cicero,  by  what  resource  of 
despair  would  they  havo  parried  his 
autliorify,  when  iosiAiing:,  (as  many 
times  he  does  insist,)  forty  and  even 
fkhy  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ* 
on  the  lan^uishinpT  condition  of  tho 
Delphic  Oracle  ?  What  evasion  cotdd 
they  imagine  here  ?  How  ctmld  that 
languor  be  due  to  Christianity,  whieh 
far  anticipated  the  very  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  For,  as  to  Cicero,  who  did 
not  "far  anticipate  tho  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity,** we  allege  hhn  rather  because 
)iis  work  De  Dmna^ione  is  so  readily 
accessible,  and  because  his  tcslimon/ 
on  any  subject  is  so  fid  I  of  weight, 
than  because  other  and  much  older 
aiithorittes  cannot  be  produced  to  the 
iamo  effect-  The  oracles  of  Greece 
had  lost  their  vigour  and  their  palmy 
pride  fuU  two  centuries  before  tho 
Chiisiian  era.  HiMorical  records  show 
this  k  posttriori,  whatever  were  the 
esiiset  and  the  cause  which  we  wttl 


state  hereafter*  shows  it  n  priori  apart 
from  the  records. 

Surely,  therefore*  Van  Dale  needed 
not  to  have  pressed  his  victory  over 
tho  helpless  Fathers  «o  unrelentingly, 
and  after  the  first  ten  pages,  hy  ca^es 
and  proofs  that  arc  rjuitc  needless  and 
ejB  ahundanti ;  simply,  the  survival  of 
any  one  distinguished  Oracle  npwardg 


opening  for  a  whisper  of  dissent  upon 
any  real  question  between  Van  Dale 
and  his  opponents  ;  viz.  both  as  to  iho 
possibility  of  Christianity  co-existing 
with  such  forms  of  error,  and  the  pns- 
sibility  that  oracles  should  be  over- 
thrown by  merely  Pagan,  or  internal 
changcii.  Tho  less  plauslhle,  how- 
over,  that  we  find  this  error  of  t\ie 
Fathers,  the  more  curicsity  wc  naiu* 
rally  feel  about  tho  source  of  that 
error  ;  and  the  more  so,  bccuute  Van 
Dale  never  turns  his  eyes  in  that  di- 
rection. 

This  source  lay  (to  speak  the  iitn- 
plc  truth)  in  abject  superstition,  Tho 
Fathers  conceived  of  tho  enmity  bi** 
tween  Christianity  and  Pagnm^m,  iia 
though  it  resembled  that  b^^twcen  cer- 
tain chemical  poi&ons  and  the  Vt-nc- 
tian  winc'^lass,  which  (according  to 
the  belief"  of  three  centuries  hark) 
no  sooner  received  any  poisonous  fluid, 
than  immedhitciy  it  shivered  into 
crystal  splinters.  They  thought  fo 
honour  Christianity,  by  imaging  it  as 
some  exotic  animal  of  more  powerful 
breed,  such  as  we  English  have  wit- 
nessed in  a  domestic  case,  coming  into 
instant  collision  with  tlie  n^itivc  race, 
atid  exterminating  it  every  where  upon 
the  lirst  conflict.  In  this  couct'it  ihey 
substituted  a  foul  fiption  of  their  o«  n, 
fashioned  on  the  xvry  model  of  Pagan 
fiction?,  fur  tho  unvarying  wn^ilogy  uf 
the  divine  procedure.  Chriaianity, 
as  tho  last  and  consummate  of  revela- 
tions, had  the  high  destiDa»ion  of 
working  out  its  victory  through  what 
was  greatest  in  man^ih rough  his  n-a- 
son,  h  s  will,  his  afiVclions,  But^  tg 
satisfy  the  Father*,  it  must  operate  tike 
a  drng^-hko  sympjithetic  powders — 
like  an  amulet — or  like  a  co»tjurcr'« 
charm.  Precisely  the  monki<»h  effect 
of  a  Bible,  when  hurled  af  an  evil 
spirit — rot  the  true  rational  cflTccl  c»f 
that  profound  orncic  tend,  studied,  and 
laid  to  bcart*-wa!t  that  which  the  F,f 
thers  ascribed  to  the  mere  procl^ma* 
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•  Which  hcllrf  wo  can  wt  no  rtasoti  for  rrjecting  so  sommsrily,  an  li  omiitfy  don© 
in  modern  ttmeii.  It  wouhl  be  abiurd,  indeed,  to  titppoie  ft  kind  wf  «(«»«,  rjttnltfied  to 
expoM  all  poisonn  indifTtfrcntly,  considerioj;  the  vait  rsngn  of  their  chimiral  difTiTrnrcJi. 
But  Biir.'tv,  ai  Affnioat  th&t  one  poison  then  ftuniliarly  Died  for  domealic  mtif  dcni,  a 
chen  >  y  might  haT«  been  deviled  in  the  ({usUty  of  the  glmu,    At  least,  tJi«r« 

ii  nc' ;  > '  absufdUy  to  soeki  a  suppoiitioo. 
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tiQQ  of  ChTblianUy! 
cinu:  tlie  atmoa[»herc  circumjacent  to 
B(  :   uhI,  ill  fiiet.  to  thdr  gruftS 

it|i|  11^,  Chri^tiAn  truth  was  like 

tho  fcavcJiK^r  bird  iu  eastern  cUmates. 
or  tho  stork  in  HolUtiii,  iwhich  ^tf;na- 
liscs  its  presence  by  tievouriiig  all  tho 
native  brood  of  vernnn^  or  i)tn^:iLtces,n£ 
fuJt  as  they  re  product?  ihemsfhc*  un* 
*l«r  locttl  diftlcmpcrjitareB  of  crunaio 
or  soil. 

It  h  intffefttinjRf  to  pur»tie  the  fame 
jgr  '  V  H/rslirlon,  which  iu  fjiut, 
\tv  h  hniuU,  soon  crept  tiko  & 

j»ar.;^nicMi  plnnt  ovtT  Chri*ti.inity 
itftelff  uuril  it  h*id  n  early  strung  led  it« 
naturjkl  vigour^  b;ick  into  times  far 
preceding-  that  of  tho  F«tthcrs.  Spito 
of  all  that  could  bo  wrought  by 
Heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  coniinmdiy 
confounding  tho  loenl  veiligos  of  po- 
pular reverence  which  might  liiiva 
gathered  round  ^tocks  and  Btcini'9,  fto 
obstinate  is  ilvo  hanktring'  nftcr  this 
mode  of  «upcr»ti(ion  in  nun,  that  his 
heart  returnjj  to  it  with  an  elasiic  ro* 
coil  as  often  sa  fhe  openings  arc  re- 
stored* Agreeably  to  this  infatnationi 
the  tompU*  of  the  tnio  God— even  its 
Awftd  mh/tum — tho  holy  of  holies — 
or  the  phieea  where  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  h^ul  rested  in  its  niigra^ 
tions^ — all  were  eonccived  to  havo  an 
eternal  and  a  self-vindieating  functity. 
So  thonght  man  :  but  (iod  himself, 
though  to  miin*s  folly  pledged  to  the 
yindit:atioti  of  his  own  s:inetitic!'« 
thoti^hl  fur  olherwise  ;  as  we  know 
by  numerous  profii?>ations  of  all  hf^ly 
places  in  Jn»!ea,  tnuniphantly  earned 
through,  and  avenged  by  no  pluusiblo 
judgments.  To  ppenk  only  of  the  hit- 
ter temple,  three  men  are  memorablo 
as  having  polluted  its  hollc/<t  re- 
cesses; Antiochus  Epiphancs^  Pom- 
pey  about  a  century  la» cr,  and  Titus 
pretty  nearly  t»y  the  same  exact  inter- 
val later  ihun  Poropey.  Upon  which  of 
these  three  did  any  judgment  descend  ? 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  impress 
that  colouring  of  the  sequel  in  two  of 
these  cases^  ttulecd,  hut  without  etfect 
tipon  oftt/  niHUs  mind,  Po^^ibly  in 
tho  case  of  Aniioehus  who  ^eems  to 
havo  moved  mider  a  burning  hatred, 
not  so  much  of  the  insurgent  Jews  :is 
of  the  true  faith  which  prompted  Ihcir 
rcsistnnce,  there  is  some  colourable 
argument  for  viewing  him  in  his  mi- 
serable death  as  a  monument  of  di- 
vine wrath.  But  the  two  others  had 
DO  such  malignatit  spirit  J  they  were 
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when  first  pier*  tolerant  and  even  merciful  j  werv  aii- 
thorixed  instruments  for  executing  t 
purposes  of  Providence  j  itnd  nti  c 
larnity  in  the  life  of  either  can  ho  re 
sonibly  traced  to  hli»  devihng*  witJi 
Piile&line,  Vet,  if  ChritiiUnity  could 
not  brook  for  an  instant  the  mere  co* 
c:xiiHtenee  of  a  Pugan  oracle,  how  cuma 
it  that  tho  author  of  Christianity  had 
thus  brooked  (nay,  by  mwny  sSifu*  of 
co-operntion,  had  promoted)  that  utti* 
mate  de&ecfntion,  which  phmted  *Mh« 
abomination  uf  <?  '  i  *  as  a  %ic» 
torious  crest  ot  i   upon  Ids 

own  solitary  ahtti  :  i  nc  institution 
of  the  Sibbaih,  ogaio^what  ptiit  of 
the  Mosiic!  economy  could  it  more 
pUujribly  have  been  expected  that 
God  should  vindicate  hy  some  me- 
morable interference,  since  of  all  tho 
JewiP^h  institutions  it  was  that  on« 
which  only  and  which  frr  (pjenil 
beenmo  lh«  occasion  of  wholesaL 
butchery  to  the  pious  (however  erring) 
Jews?  Tho  scruphf  of  the  Jews  tu 
fight,  or  even  to  resist  sii  a«iiias!*in,  on 
the  Sabbath,  was  not  the  lc^s  piowa  ia 
its  m  olive  bec.tuso  er  rone  on?  in  prin- 
ciple ;  yet  no  miracle  interfered  to 
save  them  from  the  conpcipivnces  of 
their  rnfaf nation.  And  thiA  seemed 
the  more  rcmnrkable  in  the  case  of 
their  war  with  Antiochus*  beeaiisc 
that  (if  any  that  history  has  recorded) 
was  a  hily  war*  Hut,  «fter  one  tra- 
gical exjH'rience,  which  coJt  tlie  livc#_ 
of  a  thousand  martyrs  »)»(?  Rlncenbce  ' 
—  quite  as  much  on  a  kvel  ¥*ith  their 
Peru  pulsus  hrelhren  in  piety  as  they 

were  ^upurio^  in  good  sense hegao 

to  reflect  that  they  had  no  shadow  oL 
a  warrant  from  Scripiurefnrcountin^p 
upon  any  mirncidous  aid;  that  tho 
whole  expectition,  from  flr^  to  Jasr, 
had  been  human  and  [>re^tunptuouj< ; 
and  that  the  obligation  of  lig,hting  va» 
Hintty  aguinst  idohitrous  eouiplianc^ 
was,  at  ail  events,  paramount  to  thi 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  lr»  ono 
hour,  afier  unyoking  themselves  from 
this  monslroun  millftono  of  their  own 
forging,  about  their  own  necks,  the 
cause  roi^c  huoytmtly  aloft  as  upon 
wings  of  victory  ;  and,  na  their  very 
earliest  reward — as  the  tir^t  fniiTs  fronii 
thus  di!»abu?ing  their  minds  of  wind^ 
presumption? — they  found  tho  very 
case  itself  melting  away  which  hjul 
furnished  the  scruple;  Mnce  their 
cowardly  enemies,  now  fiudiug  that 
they  would  fight  on  all  days  alike,  had 
00  longer  any  motive  for  attacking 
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tbem  on  the  Sabbath;  besides  that 
their  own  a8tooit»hiQg  victories  hence- 
forward»  secured  to  them  often  the 
choice  of  the  day  not  less  than  of  the 
ground. 

But,  without  lingering  on  these 
outworlLs  of  the  true  religion,  viz. 
1st,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  2dly, 
the  Sabbath— both  of  which  the  di- 
vine wisdom  often  saw  fit  to  lay  pro- 
strate before  the  presumption  uf  ido- 
latrous assaults,  on  principles  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  oracle  due- 
trine  of  the  Fatders,  there  is  a  still 
more  flagrant  argument  against  the 
Fathers,  which  it  is  perfectly  con- 
fuundiug  to  find  both  them  and  their 
coufuter  overluuking.  It  is  this.  Ora- 
cles, take  them  at  the  very  worst, 
were  no  otherwise  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity than  as  a  branch  of  Paganism. 
If,  fur  instance,  the  Delphic  esta- 
blishment were  hateful  (as  doubt- 
less it  was)  to  the  holy  spirit  of 
truth  which  burned  in  the  mind 
of  an  apostle,  why  was  it  hateful } 
Not  primarily  in  its  character  of 
Oracle,  but  in  its  universal  cha- 
racter of  Pagan  temple;  not  as  an 
authentic  distributor  of  counsels 
adapted  to  the  infinite  situations  of 
its  clients — often  very  wise  counsels  ; 
but  as  being  ultimately  engrafted  on 
tlie  stem  of  idolatrous  religion — as 
deriving,  in  the  last  resoit,  their 
sanctions  from  Pagan  deities,  and 
therefore  as  sharing  conslructivefy  in 
all  the  pollutions  of  tliat  tainted 
source.  Now,  therefore,  if  ChrUti- 
anity,  according  lo  the  fancy  of  the 
Fathers,  could  not  tolerate  the  co-  pre- 
sence of  so  much  evil  as  resided  in  the 
Oracle  superbtition,  that  is,  in  the  de- 
rivative, in  the  secondary — in  the  not 
unfrequently  neutralized  or  even  re- 
diindautly  compensated  mode  of  error^ 
— 4hen,  a  /urtiori,  Christianity  could 
not  have  tolerated  for  an  hour  the 
parent  super^tition,  the  larger  evil, 
the  fbntal  error,  which  diseased  the 
very  organ  of  vision — which  not 
merely  dUtorted  a  few  objects  on  the 
road,  but  spread  darkness  over  the 
road  itself.  Yet  what  is  the  fact? 
So  far  from  any  mysterious  repulsion 
externally  between  idolatrous  errors 
and  Christianity,  as  though  the  two 
schemes  of  belief  could  no  more  co- 
exist in  the  same  society  than  two 
queen- bees  in  a  hive— as  though  ele- 
mentary nature  herself  reooiled  from 
tho   abominable    concursus—^o    but 
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open  a  child's  epitome  of  history,  and 


you  find  it  to  have  required  four  en- 
tire centuries  before  the  deatroyer's 
hammer  and  crowbar  began  to  ring 
loudly  against  the  temples  of  idolatrous 
worship ;  and  not  before  five,  uay,  lo- 
cally six,  or  even  seven  centuries  had 
elapsed,  could  the  better  angel  of  man- 
kind have  sung  gratulations  anuouu- 
ciug  that  the  great  strife  was  over — that 
man  was  inoculated  with  the  truth  ; 
or  have  adopted  the  impressive  lan- 
guage of  a  Latiu  Father,  that  '*  thu 
owls  were  to  be  heard  in  every  village, 
hootiug  from  the  dibmaniled  fanes  of 
heathenism,  or  the  gaunt  wolf  dis- 
turbing the  bleep  of  peasants  as  he 
yelled  in  winter  from  the  cold  dilapi- 
dated altars.*'  Even  this  victorious 
consummation  was  true  only  for  tho 
southern  world  of  civilization.  The 
forests  of  Germany,  though  pierced 
already  to  the  south  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  by  the  torch  of  mis- 
sionaries— though  already  at  that  time 
illuminated  by  the  immortal  Gothic 
version  of  the  New  Testament  pre- 
ceding Ulppilas,  and  still  surviv- 
ing— sheltered  through  ages  in  the 
north  and  east  vast  tribes  of  ido- 
laters, some  awaiting  the  baptism  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century 
and  the  ninth,  others  actually  resum- 
ing a  fierce  countenance  of  hestheni^m 
for  the  martial  zeal  of  crusading 
knighu  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth. The  history  of  Constantino 
has  grossly  misled  the  world.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  fourth  century, 
(Si 3,  A.o.,)  that  Constantino  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  take  his 
ewrUeat  steps  for  raising  Christianity 
to  a  privileged  station  ;  which  station 
was  not  merely  an  effect  and  monu- 
ment of  its  progress,  but  a  further 
cause  of  progress.  In  this  latter  lighr, 
as  a  power  advancing  and  moving, 
but  politically  still  militant,  Chris- 
tianity required  exactly  one  other 
century  to  carry  out  and  accomplibh 
even  iu  eastern  triumph.  Dating 
from  the  era  of  the  very  inau- 
gurating and  merely  local  acts  of 
Ck)nstantine,  we  fehall  be  sufficiently 
accurate  in  saying,  that  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  fifth  century, 
(viz.  from  about  404  to  420  a.d.,) 
first  nyitnessed  those  uproars  of  ruin 
in  Egypt  and  Alexandria — fire  racing 
along  the  old  carious  timbers,  batter- 
iR§''l'ftn)s  thundering  i^gainst  the  an- 
cient walls  of  the  most  horrid  temples — 
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vliii^h  rwJpBBnreliingly  lu  ih^  v^u 
of^viAiuiti^  i'Xlurtiu^%  At  ev«ry  bluwi 
»  Uuwi  uf  i^4iigau  tij'iupathy  from  th.it 
i^fuiirttut  <:«(lumtiiuL4>r  uC  CitrUtiauify. 
Su  lur  Tium  lht»  iWl  bfiug,  according 
Ui  lite  ^anii^r-iil  |>r«ju(itci;>  aa  tbou^li 
CousUutiiie  l)^d  Juuiui  Uiiiii^jirubie  tu 
ikfriru^  P^i^^iuiMiif  Ht)d  tu  ri^iUctj  it 
by  CbmiUau^  ;  on  tbe  cuuir^ry,  it 
W4.»  bulb  bi?CM(iAO  lui  h«)t(ii'Ut'ii  (u  b^ 
fat  Niii  weak«  iu  ftict^  for  stUi^h  a  miglity 
rvvotutitxt,  JiQtl  bi*i!^mfi«  hu  kutw  bi» 
ovfti  i^e^kne!)^,  ih'it  hu  fixeii  bU  new 
CiL)»tal^a4  tt  prvltiuiiiury  ciiutjon,  u|)tj(i 

motlveb  tu  llu»  cUiiiiK^*?»  mui  pitriicu- 
Urly  (<!»  we  b.iv«j  itmniipied  to  hbow 
'm  tt  i»e{mrato  ilisoirudou)  tuoiiveii  uf 
bi^l)  put'iik'^l  ecMiiuiuy,  itug^'chted  by 
ibe  r««Utivt*  eotidiriod^  i>t  Uud  iiiid 
agriculture  in  Thrace  And  A^ia 
MiiMir,  by  coiyjMriiiuu  wiiii  dccayiri^^ 
luly  ;  but  u  p^rdmuuni  miitive,  we 
aru  aiitbtied^  uud  the  carlietit  motive, 
wtts  ihti  iucurable  Pti^^iu  bigotry  of 
Rome.  PiigiiiiUiu  for  Rotxiv,  it  ou^bi 
to  bdvif  btJt'U  re inc inhered  by  biftto^ 
rianf,  wji*  u.  iDeri»  tieceft^Uy  of  ber 
I'dg-.tu  origtu,  Pu^tttiittuu  wiiti  tbe 
fjiUl  dowery  of  Rome  (roiij  ber  inau- 
guration ;  not  only  bbe  bad  once  re- 
ceived a  reiiiiniu^  fee  o«  bebnif  of 
p4^«ot»in»  iu  I  lie  irjybtenou»  Ahciic^ 
supposed  lo  Unve  falleo  from  be^veii» 
but  ^be  JActUiilly  j)re»L>rved  ibi»  bribe 
Htfuiogbt  ber  rdfes»t  Jewels.  She  ]h>«* 
&e&sed  a  pjtlUdium,  duuh  a  lutiuiial 
amulet  or  ttili»niHn  as  muny  Grecian 
or  A:»ifitic  cities  bad  ouce  pysae^>e«i — 
a  fatui  guiirautee  to  rhe  t^tmnperlty  of 
ibe  Htitte.  Even  the  Sihylihie  bookii, 
wbaievef  raVd^es  they  niigtit  be  tup- 
posed  by  the  iutelligeut  to  bdVc  tub- 
tained  iu  a  lap^e  of  eenturica,  were 
jnipiiUriy  beiteved,  in  tlielatei^t  period 
of  the  Westtern  empire*  to  e^i^t  ub  mo 
mitny  chart erj»  of  supremacy.  Jupiter 
himself  in  Rome  hud  pu*.  ou  »  pecuKiir 
Rumiiu  pbyj^iognomy,  which  aB»uci- 
4Hed  him  wiih  <be  defttinies  of  the 
gigantic  ^laie.  Above  aM»  itie»u)eum 
augury  of  the  twelve  volture*,  bo  me- 
morably pri^»ed  dowuwardB  from  tb« 
days  of  Riiumhis,  throiig-h  geiieratiou» 
ai  yet  uueertatn  of  the  evcut,  and, 
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eentuneA  ot  Muprv^ntaey  lo  Home,  fru« 
the  vwar  74H  or  7M>  B.C* — eo-op<»»J 
rated  with  the  i:udleA«  otbei  Paj^anl 
imperfttitiouft  iu  anelioriu|f  th«i  wbo)« 
P^iuiheou  lo  th«  Capiu>l  aiid  Mouut 
Paiatioe.  So  long  luk  Rome  h^d  a 
Worldly  hope  surviving,  it  ^^  irapfi». 
tiibie  b>r  btr  to  k»r|{ei  the  VeMal  Vir- 
^iiM,  the  ("^oUet^re  of  Augur«,  or  th« 
iudupeUtoableidbce  aod  ^Uv iUf/ffeainbte 
privilege's  of  thi»  I'tmitff^  ALixtmugg 
which  (though  I'HidiDHl  B.<4fonius,  iii| 
his  great  work,  tor  iHrtUy  yvariA 
nought  to  tight  itfl  the  evideueeji  tor 
that  f^.ivt,  yet  afterward*  pArtiuily  he 
confo^Md  Ilia  erf»*r)  ae»ual!y  AVMlie«|.l 
— ^bi^toncaity  aud  UitduUicaHtf  ean  bo 
detnooBtrated  to  have  availeii^^for  ibo 
tempiation  of  Christian  Cy^xarv  into 
coilu»ivit  HdutikTieb  with  beatheui»ai< 
Here,  for  iu&tauee,  eauie  au  emperor 
that  timidly  recorded  h»a  ^ernpiel(.^ 
feehJy  pruteMedi  but  gave  way  at  ouc« 
as  to  an  ugly  nece»»tiy.  Tttere  eamo 
anothefi  more  deeply  ffligiou^  or  eou- 
biitutiiataliy  more  bold,  who  fought 
long  and  jkireunou»ly  a^ain»t  the  o*m* 
promise.  *•  W  hat  1  ahould  be,  llie  de* 
legate)  uf  God»  and  the  biandatd* 
b«!arer  uf  ibe  true  rekigioUi  proeLim 
hiiBbelf  otheially  head  of  tbk»  fuUe} 
Nu;  tliHt  WH»  too  inueh  for  bi»  eon- 
Aeieuce."  Rot  the  f«lMl  uiv»hea  of 
pre>eriptt<»ii — of  >npfrttvtiou«»  Mueieut 
and  gloomy ^^uthert'd  around  bim:< 
be  heard  that  be  wha  bo  perfeet 
Cte'-ar  wiiioiut  liiiii  oflice,  aud  even- 
tu>«lly  the  very  ^iiroe  tea*iiti  ivbietl 
had  obliged  Aogu^tu*  not  to  »uppre»4  i 
but  bimtelf  tu  iufcum«  tlie  tnbunitiati^ 
oflice — vix.  that  it  wan  a  popular  modts 
of  Jeaviiig  demoeratie  organs  un- 
touched, whiUi  he  lieutrali^^d  ifteir 
democratic  functions  by  ab«>orbiu^ 
them  into  hiji  own — availed  tu  ov«r* 
tbrow  all  CbrUtiau  fccruplen  of  con* 
bciieuee  even  in  Ibe  moit  CbrtBiian  of 
the  C;e,Hai^  many  yejirei  «'/ve«r  Con^tao* 
tiue.  The  pioun  Tbtodo»ius  found 
himself  breralty  eoQipelled  to  l>eeouio 
^1  Pagan  [Hintitf,  A  (tmi  mot*  oircu la- 
ting  amoug&l  the  pei^ple  warned  him 


*  "  A  6aii  mat  :'* — Tbia  wm  tiuilt  on  the  ucctaent  thut  a  (sartaio  MaJiimus  atood  in 
nf^torionw  rtrrtimsfniirt^B  uf  rivuUUip  to  the  (Miip«ror  [  Thi  oilo^iuii]  :  snil  the  bitnfrue«a 
of  tlia  jwnt  lt»ok  thia  tuin— th*t  tf  the  eoipi'rur  »houlU  4J»'r«i(*t  in  titciimng  th|j  oJTite  of 
PonU  MixtirtUf,  In  iliat  casr,  **  erit  Ponrtft^x  M«xiiiiiiJii**  i  v.  Aldtimu*  (the  fewcret  »«- 
pirant)  nlmii  h%>  our  Pout  if  i.  ^SV  the  word*  jmuutied  lo  thove  in  Ihu  e<^^cfet  [ovverfUQtfl 
wbiici  to  oiliLTw  tUey  frueoRMl  io  b.iv«  uO  ni<  atiing  uil  ail. 
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—that,  if  he  left  the  cycle  of  Imperial 
powers  incomplete^  if  he  suffered  che 
ffaWanic  battery  to  remain  imperfect 
in  its  circuit  of  links,  pretty  soon  he 
would  tempt  treason  to  show  its  head, 
and  would  even  for  the  present  find  but 
an  imperfect  obedience.  Reluctantly 
therefore  the  emperor  grave  way ;  and 
perhaps  soothed  bis  fretting  conscience 
by  offering  to  Heaven,  as  a  penitential 
litany,  that  same  petition  which 
Naaman  the  Syrian  offered  to  the 
prophet  Elijah  as  a  reason  for  a  per- 
sonal dispensation.  Hardly  more  pos- 
sible it  was  that  a  camel  should  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  that 
a  Roman  senator  should  forswear 
those  inveterate  superstitions  with 
which  his  own  system  of  aristocracy 
had  been  riveted  for  better  and 
worse.  As  soon  would  the  Venetian 
senator,  the  gloomy  '  ma'gnifico*  of  St 
Mark,  have  consented  to  renounce  the 
annual  wedding  of  his  republic  with 
the  Adriatic — as  the  Roman  noble, 
whether  senator,  or  senator  elect,  or 
of  senatorial  descent,  would  have  dis- 
severed his  own  solitary  stem  from 
the  great  forest  of  his  ancestral  or- 
der :  and  this  he  must  have  done  by 
doubting  the  legend  of  Jupiter  Stator 
—or  by  withdrawing  his  allegiance 
from  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  Ro. 
man  people  universally  became  agi- 
tated towards  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  when  their  own 
twelfth  century  was  drawing  near  to 
Its  completion.  Rome  had  now  reach- 
ed the  very  condition  of  Dr  Faustus — 
having  originally  received  a  known 
term  of  prosperity  from  some  dark 
power;  but  at  length  hearing  the  hours, 
one  after  the  other,  tolling  solemnly 
from  the  church  tower,  as  they  ex- 
hausted the  waning  minutes  of  the  very 
final  day  marked  down  in  the  contract. 
The  more  profound  was  the  faith  of 
Rome  in  the  flight  of  the  twelve  vul- 
tures,  once  so  glorious,  now  so  sad,  an 
augury,  the  deeper  was  the  depres- 
sion as  the  last  hour  drew  near  that 
had  been  so  mysteriously  prefigured. 
The  reckoning,  indeed,  of  chronology 
was  slightly  uncertain.  The  Varro- 
nian  account  varied  from  others.  But 
these  trivial  differences  might  tell  as 
easily  against  them  as  for  them,  and 
did  but  strengthen  the  universal  agita- 
tion. Alaricin  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
century  [about  410] — Attila,  near  the 
middle  [445]-.al ready  seemed  prelu- 
Mra  earthquaVes  running  before  the 


final  earthquake.  And  Christianity, 
during  this  era  of  public  alarm,  was 
so  far  from  assuming  a  more  winning 
aspect  to  Roman  eyes  as  a  religion 
promising  to  survive  their  own,  that 
already  under  that  character  of  rever- 
sionary triumph,  this  gracious  reli- 
gion seemed  a  public  insult,  and  this 
meek  religion  a  perpetual  defiance: 
pretty  much  as  a  king  sees  with 
scowling  eyes,  when  revealed  to  him 
in  some  glass  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
the  portraits  of  that  mysterious  house 
which  is  destined  to  supplant  his  own. 

Now,  from  this  condition  of  feeling 
at  Rome,  it  is  apparent  not  only  as  a 
fact  that  Constantino  did  not  over- 
throw Paganism,  but  as  a  possibility 
that  he  could  not  have  overthrown  it. 
In  the  fierce  conflict  ho  would  pro- 
bably have  been  overthrown  himself; 
and,  even  for  so  much  as  he  did  ac- 
complish, it  was  well  that  he  attempted 
it  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  So  pro- 
foundly, therefore,  are  the  Fathers  in 
error,  that  instead  of  that  instant  vic- 
tory which  they  ascribe  to  Christia- 
nity, even  Constantino's  revolution 
was  merely  local.  Nearly  five  cen- 
turies in  fact  it  cost,  and  not  three,  to 
Christianize  even  the  entire  Mediter- 
ranean empire  of  Rome ;  and  the  pre- 
mature effort  of  Constantino  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  flucttu  decu- 
manus  in  the  continuous  advance  of 
the  new  religion,  one  of  those  ambi- 
tious billows  which  sometimes  run  far 
ahead  of  their  fellows  in  a  tide  stea- 
dily gaining  ground,  but  which  inevi- 
tably recede  in  the  next  moment, 
marking  only  the  strength  of  tluit 
tendency  which  sooner  or  later  is  dcs* 
tined  to  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
shore. 

To  have  proved,  therefore,  if  it 
could  have  been  proved,  that  Christ i. 
anity  had  been  fatal  in  the  way  of  a 
magical  charm  to  the  Oracles  of  the 
world,  would  have  proved  nothing 
but  a  perplexing  inconsistency,  so 
long  as  the  Fathers  were  obliged  to 
confess  that  Paganism  itself,  as  a  gross 
total,  as  the  parent  superstition,  (sure 
to  reproduce  Oracles  faster  than  they 
could  be  extinguished,)  had  been  suf- 
fered to  exist  for  many  centuries  con- 
currently  with  Christianity,  and  had 
finally  been  overthrown  by  the  simple 
majesty  of  truth  that  courts  the  light, 
as  matched  against  falsehood  that 
shuns  it. 

As  applied,  therefore,  to  the  first 
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problom  in  the  whole  question  upon 
oracleSy  Wherit  and  under  what  circuni' 
stances  did  they  cease?  the  Dissertatio 
of  Van  Dale,  and  the  histoire  des 
Orac/eshy  Fontcnelle,  are  irresistible ; 
though  not  written  in  a  proper  spirit 
of  gravity,  nor  making  use  of  that  in- 
dispensable argument  which  we  have 
ourselves  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
all  scriptural  precedents. 

But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  as  con- 
cerns the  second  problem — How,  and 
by  what  machinery  did  the  oracles  in  the 
days  of  their  prosper  it y  conduct  their 
etaborate  ministrations  f     To  this  pro- 
blem no  justice  at  all  is  done  by  the 
school    of   Van   Dale.     A  spirit  of 
mockery  and  banter  is  ill  applied  to 
questions  that  at  any  time  have  been 
centres  of  fear,  and  hope,  and  mys- 
terious awcy  to  long  trains  of  human 
generations.    And  the  coarse  assump- 
tion of  systematic  fraud  in  the  Oracles 
is  neither  satisfactory  to  the  under- 
standing, as  failing  to  meet  many  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  case,  nor  is  it 
at  all  countenanced  by  the  kind  of 
evidences    that    have  been   hitherto 
alleged.    Tho  Fathers  had  taken  the 
course — vulgar  and  superstitious — of 
explaining    every    thing    sagacious, 
every  thing  true,  every  thing  that,  by 
possibility,  could  seem  to  argue  pro- 
phetic functions  in  the  greater  Oracles, 
as  the  product  indeed  of  inspiration, 
but  of  inspiration  emanating  from  an 
evil  spirit.     This  hypothesis  of  a  dia- 
bolic inspiration  is   rejected  by  the 
school  of  Van  Dale.     Both  the  power 
of  at  all  looking  into  the  future,  and 
the  fancied  source  of  that  power,  are 
dismissed  as  contemptible  chimeras. 
Upon  the  first  of  these  dark  preten- 
sious  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
at  another  point.    Upon  the  other  we 
agree  with  Van  Dale.    Yet  even  here 
the  spirit  of  triumphant  ridicule,  ap- 
plied to  questions  not  wholly  within 
the  competence  of  human  resources, 
is  displeasing  in  grave  discussions: 
grave  they  are  by  necessity  of  their 
relations,  howsoever  momentarily  dis- 
figured by  levitv  and  the  unseasonable 
grimaces  of  self-sufficient  **  philoso- 
phy.** This  temper  of  mind  is  already 
advertised  from  the  first  to  the  obser- 
Ying  reader  of  Van  Dale  by  the  char- 
acter of   his  engraved  frontispiece. 
Men  are  there  exhibited  in  the  act 
of  juggling,  and  still  more  odiously 
as  exulting  over  their  juggleiies  br 
gestures  of  the  basest  colluiioo»  luch 
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as  protruding  the  tongue,  inflating  one 
cheek  by  means  of  the  tongue,  grin- 
ning, and  winking  obliquely.  These 
vilenesses  are  so  ignoble,  that  for  his 
own  sake  a  man  of  honour  (whether 
as  a  writer  or  a  reader)  shrinks  from 
dealing  wiih  any  case  to  which  they 
do  really  adhere — such  a  case  belongs 
to  the  province  of  police  courts,  not  of 
literature.  But,  in  the  ancient  appa- 
ratus of  the  Oracles,  although  frauds 
and  espionnage  did  certainly  form  an 
occasional  resource,  the  artifices  em- 
ployed were  rarely  illiberal  in  their 
mode,  and  always  ennobled  by  their 
motive.  As  to  tho  mode,  the  Oracles 
had  fortunately  no  temptation  to  de- 
scend into  any  tricks  that  could  look 
like  '<  thimble- rigging ;"  and,  as  to 
the  motive,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
could  never  be  dissociated  from  some 
regard  to  public  or  patriotic  objects  in 
the  first  place ;  to  which,  if  any  se- 
condary interest  were  occasioually 
attached,  this  could  rarely  descend  so 
low  as  even  to  an  ordinary  purpose 
of  gossiping  curiosity,  but  never  to  a 
base  mercenary  purpose  of  fraud.  Our 
views,  however,  on  this  phasis  of  the 
question,  will  speedily  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Meantime,  pausing  for  one  moment 
to  glance  at  the  hypothesis  of  the  Fa- 
thers, we  confess  ourselves  to  be  scan* 
dalized  by  its  unnecessary  plunge  into 
tho  ignoble.     Many  sincere  Christian 
believers  have  doubted  altogether  of 
any  evil  spirits  as  existences  warrant- 
ed by  scripture,  that  is,  as  beings 
whose  principle  was  evil,  ["evil,  be 
thou  my  good :"  p.  l.]  ;  others  again, 
believing  in  the  possibility  that  spiri- 
tual beings  had  been  (in  ways  unin- 
telligible to  us)  seduced  from  their 
state    of  perfection    by  temptations 
analsgous  to  those  which  had  seduced 
man,  acquiesced  in  the  notion  of  spirits 
tainted  with  evil,  but  not  therefore 
(any  more  than  man  himself)  essen- 
tially or  causelessly  malignant.    Now^ 
it  is  well  known,  and  amongst  others 
Eichhorn  {EinUtung  in  das  alte  TeS" 
tameni)  has  noticed  the  fact,  which 
will  be  obviouF,  on  a  little  reflection, 
to  any  even  unlearned  student  of  the 
scriptures,  who  can  throw  his  memory 
back  through  a  real  familiarity  with 
those  records,  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  obstinate  notions  of  fiends  and 
demoniacal  possessions  (as  accounting 
even  for  bodily  affectioYi%'^  wi\x\^'^ 
from  iW^  C\v?\«^'wa.  w^>:v*>^iv  ^'^ 
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beft>rrt  tha*  preat  ^^o\y\  in  Ju^rUh  his* 
tory*  and  therefore,  tn  conjequetjce 
of'thiit  event  were  the  Jews  in- 
oculziU^d  with  this  BH^yUmian,  Persijin, 
and  M^dinn  duperfitutoD.  Now,  if 
^Jpiehhurn  and  nth^rw  are  ri^htj  it  fol- 
thnttho  elder  scripture*,  a»  thejr 
dd  more  and  more  into  the  piirt<r 
jitmojiphere  of  untainted  Hebrew 
creeds,  oii|?ht  to  exhitiit  nn  incrfs^in^ 
freedom  from  ail  thoae  totMle.^  fd  de- 
mo ntneid  ag'eney.  And  nccordinpflj 
»o  we  find  tt*  MoBseni^erji  ot  Gad  are 
often  concerned  in  the  eirly  inrcoriia 
of  Mo^es  ;  but  It  IS  not  utilil  we  come 
down  to  Post* MosHicid  rrconlp.  Job 
for  exnmplei  (lhoui?h  that  bnok  is 
douhtfuL  as  to  it«  chronology,)  «nd 
the  chronicles  of  the  Jewish  kiog^t, 
{Jut  in  I  €  or  ismMiithf)  that  we  ftirst 
Hod  «ny  aliiHiirn  to  mali^iiMnt  spirits. 
Aa  Hfc^HioAt  KiL-hhorti,  however*  though 
reMdiiy  couci-drng  th.it  tho  Ht^ency  is 
not  often  recognized,  we  would  hfg- 
leave  to  notice*  tlu«t  there  i*  a  three- 
fold H^eney  of  evil*  relatively  toman» 
ascribed  to  eertuin  spirits  in  the  ehler 
aeriptureJi  ^\ti  1.  of  miititudmgf  (aft 
in  the  cane  of  the  hr^eliiish  liio|r  »e- 
dueiMl  into  a  f^tal  battle  by  a  fa  lite- 
hood  ori^iuHtin^  with  a  spiritual 
being;)  5!.  of  UmpiQtittn  \  3.  of  ca- 
lufuniouft  arcfuaitim  directed  aK-ainut 
abitont  pjtrties.  It  is  not  absolutely 
an  untenable  hypothesis,  that  these 
functions  of  malignity  to  m.in,  as  at 
first  Ki^ht  thi'y  appear,  may  be  in 
fact  reconcilable  with  Iho  tC^neral 
fiinction?t  of  a  bein^  not  roah|rn.int, 
and  not  evil  in  any  nense,  but  simply 
obedient  to  fupmor  c<»rnoiH«d*:  for 
none  tif  n^  H]T>L.rM-4,  of  course,  that  a 
*•  d«atrn\  I"  mu*t  bo  an  evil 

Bptrit,  th'  'limes  appearing  in 

a  dreadful  relation  of  hoMi'ity  to  nil 
parties,  (as  in  the  ea^e  of  David's 
punlhliint'ut.)  Butt  walviog^  ad  the»e 
specuhaion^,  i»ni»  thin^c  U  apparent, 
that  th«?  negative  alli>waDCL%  tlio  toler- 
aitou  griiut4Ml  to  thc»e  later  Jewi»<h 
luodes  of  belief  by  our  S<iviour|  can 
tio  more  be  ur^ed  as  arguing  any  po- 
altSfe  fianctiou  to  such  existences,  (to 

j  tfemons  in  the  bad  scnve*)  than  his  to- 
Jeratjtm  of  Jewish  ertors  and  conceits 
in  l]nl•^til>n«  of  seienee.  Once  for  all, 
It  Wii%  no  purpofie  of  his  mi»Mou  to  ex* 
po»e  error*  in  mHttern  of  pure  euri* 
o»ity»  and  in  *«..  .'iii>.Mon»i  noi  moral 
buteictuiivrl  ii,iL      And  be. 

»id»!i  liie  onln     ,.       „Liinent  for  tt^ 

^  jreting  iitcb  topici  of  te^obifif  t  af  doI 
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neces?anly  belonging  to  any  known 
purpose  of  th(«  Cbri»(ian  rvvetatmn, 
(which  argument  is  merely  negative, 
and  still  leaves  it  open  to  haver  gard* 
ed  sneh  eommuniCAtion^  a^  a  possible 
t^tra  condescension,  as  a  tnrtn  pond* 
inr^  not  absolutely  to  h«ve  been  ejt- 
pi^ctecl,  but  if  granted  as  all  the  more 
nieritonous  in  Christianity,)  we  pri- 
vately are  awHre  of  an  argument,  fat 
more  rigorous  and  coe reive,  which 
will  place  this  question  upon  tjiiito 
another  bitsis.  This  argument,  whicbj 
in  a  prop43r  siluation,  and  with  iimpler 
diiiposable  spnce,  we  f^hsll  expose  in 
its  strength,  will  f-bow  ihat  it  wa»  not 
thnt  neuiriil  post'ihiliry  which  men 
have  supposed,  for  the  founder  of  our 
faith  to  hHve  iKranted  li^ht^  casually 
or  itidireeily,  upon  questions  ot  curi- 
osity. One  sole  rt^velation  whs  made 
by  Him,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
course and  the  relations  in  another 
world;  but  that  was  for  the  purpose 
of  forestalling  a  vileunptpirituwl  uotiout 
already  current  amongst  the  childish 
Jews,  and  suretoprop^igate  itself  even 
to  our  own  days,  unless  an  utter 
nvimuiCfttio  were  applied  to  it :  thta 
was  its  purpose,  and  not  any  puqiose 
of  gratiticHiion  to  unhallowed  curiosi- 
ty :  we  speak  of  the  question  about 
tt»©  reversionary  rights  of  marriage 
iu  a  future  state*  This  memorable 
casei  by  the  way,  sufficiently  expot«es 
the  gross  infaoiine  sensualibra  of  the 
Jewish  mind  at  that  period^  anck 
throws  an  indirect  light  on  their 
creed  af  to  demons.  With  this  one 
exception,  standing  by  it^^elf  and  self 
explnincd,  there  never  was  a  glnam  of 
rcveUtion  granted  by  any  authorised 
prophet  to  speculative  cuHosiiy,  whe- 
tber  |>ointiug  to  science,  or  to  tba 
tnyiteries  of  the  spiritual  world.  And 
the  true  argument  on  this  subject 
would  show  that  this  abstinence  wss 
not  accidental ;  was  not  merely  on  a 
mc»tive  of  convenience,  as  evading  any 
needless  extension  of  labours  in  teach- 
ing, which  is  the  fu^the^t  point  at- 
tained by  any  existing  argument ;  hnt, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  an 
obligation  of  consistency^ — stern,  ab- 
solute, ioj^urtnountable — which  mad^i 
it  ffmentiai  to  withhold  such  revcU- 
tions  ;  and  that  UivA  hut  one  ?uch  ron* 
dcsceniiion,  even  to  a  harmless  curio- 
sity, been  conceded,  there  would  have 
arisen  instantly  a  rent — a  fracture — 
a  schism — in  another  vast  and  coUa* 
Irml  purpoec  t>f  Pruvideocr, 
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From  all  rnnsuirrations  of  the 
Jewish  cntidirion  at  the  era  of  ChHs- 
tianitj,  the  Fathers  might  have  seen 
the  license  for  douht  as  to  the  notions 
of  a  diabolic  inspiration.  Why  most 
the  promptin{<  spirits,  if  really  as* 
snmed  to  be  the  efficient  agency  be- 
hind the  Oracles,  be  figured  as  hold- 
ing any  relation  at  all  to  moral  good 
or  moral  evil?  Why  not  allow  of 
demoniac  powers,  excelling  man  in 
beauty,  power,  prescience,  but  other* 
witie  neutral  as  to  all  purposes  of 
man*s  moral  nature  ?  Or,  if  revolting 
angels  were  assumed,  why  degrade 
their  agency  in  so  vulgar  and  unne- 
cessary a  way,  by  adopting  the  vilest 
relation  to  man  which  can  be  imputed 
to  a  demon — his  function  of  secret 
calnmnioui  accvtafion  ;  from  which 
idea,  lowering  the  Miltonic  *<  arch- 
angel ruined'*  into  the  assessor  of 
thieves,  as  a  private  slanderer  f</Mr- 
holon,)  proceeds  through  the  inter- 
mediate Italian  diapoh,  our  own  gro- 
tesque vulfrarism  of  the  devil:*  an 
idea  which  must  ever  be  injurious,  in 
common  with  all  base  conceptions,  to 
a  grand  and  spiritual  religion.  If  the 
oracles  were  supported  by  mysterious 
agencies  of  spiritual  beinvs,  it  was  still 
open  to  have  distinguished  between 
mere  modes  of  power  or  of  intelli- 
gence, and  modes  of  illimitable  evil. 
The  resulU  of  the  Oracles  were  benefi- 
cent: that  was  all  which  the  Fathers  had 
any  right  to  know  :  and  their  unwar- 
raiitt'd  introduction  of  wicked  or  rebel 
angels  was  as  much  a  surreptitious 
fraud  upon  their  audiences,  as  their 
neglect  to  distinguish  t)etween  the  con- 
ditions of  an  extinct  superstition  and  a 
superstition  dormant  or  decaying. 

To  leave  the  Fathers,  and  to  state 
our  own  views  on  the  finxl  question 
argued  by  Van  Dale — «•  What  was 
the  essential  machinery  by  which  the 
Oracles  moved  ?*'     We  shall  enquire, 

1.  Whnt  was  the  relation  of  the 
Oracles  (and  we  would  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  particularly  of 
the  Delphic  Oracle)  to  the  credulity 
of  Greece  ? 

2.  What  was  the  relation  of  that 
same  Oracle  to  the  absolute  tnith  ? 

8.  W  hat  was  its  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic weir»ro  of  Greece  ? 

Into  this  trisection  we  shall  decom- 
pose the  coarse  unity  of  the  ques- 
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lion  presented  by  Van  Dale  and  hia 
Vandals,  as  though  the  one  sole 
•<  issue,"  that  could  be  sent  down  for 
trial  before  ajury,  were  the  likelihoods 
of  fraud  and  irross  swindling.  It  is 
not  with  the  deceptions  or  collusions 
of  the  Oracles,  as  mere  matters  of 
fact,  that  we  in  this  age  are  primarily 
concerned,  hut  with  those  deceptions 
as  they  affected  the  contemporary 
people  of  Greece.  It  is  important  to 
know  whether  the  general  faith  of 
Greece  in  the  mysterious  pretensions 
of  Oracles  were  unsettled  or  disturbed 
by  the  several  agencies  at  work  that 
naturally  tended  to  rouse  suf^picion ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these  four  which 
follow :  —  ] .  Eminent  instances  of 
scepticism  with  regard  to  the  oracular 
powers,  from  time  to  time  circulating 
through  Greece  in  the  shape  of  htm 
mats;  or,  2.  which  silently  amounted 
to  the  same  virtual  ezpresbion  of  dis- 
trust, Refusals  (often  more  speciously 
wearing  the  name  of  nefflecis)  to  con- 
sult the  proper  Oracle  on  some  ha- 
zardous enterprize  of  general  notoriety 
and  interest;  3.  Cases  of  direct  failure 
in  the  event,  aa  understood  to  have 
been  predicted  by  the  Oracle,  not  un- 
frequently  accompanied  by  tragical 
catastrophes  to  the  parties  misled  by 
this  erroneous  construction  of  the 
Oracle;  4.  (which  is,  perhaps,  the' 
climax  of  the  exposures  possible  under 
the  superstitions  of  Pagaoitm,)  A  pub- 
lic detection  of  known  oracular  tem- 
ples doing  business  on  a  considerable 
scale,  as  accomplices  with  felons. 

Modern  appraisers  of  the  oracular 
establishments  are  too  commonly  in 
all  moral  senses  anachronists.  We 
hear  it  alleged  with  some  plausibility 
against  Southey^s  portrait  of  Don 
Roderick,  though  otherwise  conceived 
in  a  spirit  proper  for  bringing  out 
the  whole  sentiment  of  his  pathetic 
situation,  that  the  King  is  too  Pro- 
testant and  too  evangelical,  after  the 
model  of  1600,  in  his  modes  of  peni- 
tential piety.  The  poet,  in  short, 
reflected  back  upon  one  who  was  too 
certain  in  the  eighth  century  to  haTO 
been  the  victim  of  dark  popish  snper- 
stitions,  his  own  pure  and  enlightened 
faith.  But  the  anachronistic  spirit, 
in  which  modern  sceptics  react  upon 
the  Pagan  Oracles,  is  not  so  elevating 
as  the  English  poet*B.    Southey  re- 


*  But,  says  an  nhlfamed  man,  Christ  uses  the  word  devil.     Not  so,     "^Va  ^^k^ 
used  is  )i«CoXaf.    Ynmalale  ▼•  g.  «« Tbe  accvaeT  vidYAa  VBii|;t\sr 
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fleeted  his  own  superiority  upon  the 
Gothic  prince  of  Spain.  But  the 
sceptics  reflect  their  own  vulgar  hahits 
of  mechanic  and  compendious  office 
business  upon  the  large  institutions  of 
the  ancient  Oracles.  To  satisfy  them, 
tlie  oracle  should  resemble  a  modern 
coach-(j(fice — where  undoubtedly  you 
would  suspect  fraud,  if  the  question, 
*'  How  far  to  Derby  ?"  were  answered 
evasively,  or  if  the  grounds  of  choice 
between  two  roads  were  expressed 
enigmatically.  But  the  to  Xo|oy,  or 
mysterious  indirectness  of  the  Oracle, 
was  calculated  far  more  to  support 
the  imaginative  grandeur  of  the  un- 
seen Gud,  and  was  designed  to  do  so, 
than  to  relieve  the  individual  suitor 
in  a  perplexity  seldom  of  any  capital 
importance.  In  this  way  every  ora- 
cular answer  operated  upon  the  local 
Grecian  neighbouiliood  in  which  it 
circulated  as  one  of  the  impulses 
which,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
the  sense  of  a  mysterious  involution 
in  the  invisible  powers,  as  though 
they  were  incapable  of  direct  corres* 
pondenco  or  parallelism  with  the  mo- 
notony  and  slight  compass  of  human 
ideas.  As  the  symbolic  dancers  of 
the  ancients,  who  narrated  an  elaborate 
story,  SuUatido  Utcubam  or  Sultando 
Laodamiuniy  interwove  the  passion  of 
the  advancing  incidents  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  figure — something  in 
the  same  way,  it  was  understood  by 
all  men,  that  the  Oracle  did  not  so 
much  evade  the  difiicuUy  by  a  dark 
form  of  words,  as  he  revealed  his  own 
hieroglyphic  nature.  All  prophets, 
the  true  equally  with  the  false,  have 
felt  the  instinct  for  surrounding  them- 
selves with  the  majesty  of  darkness. 
And  in  a  religion  like  the  Pagan, 
80  deplorably  meagre  and  starved  as 
to  most  of  the  draperies  connected 
with  the  mysterious  and  sublime,  we 
must  not  seek  to  diminish  its  already 
scanty  wardrobe.  But  let  us  pass 
from  speculation  to  illustrative  anec- 
dotes. We  have  imagined  several 
eases  which  might  seem  fitted  for 
giving  a  shock  to  the  general  Pagan 
confidence  in  Oracles.  Let  us  review 
them. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  any  memor- 
able scepticism  published  in  a  pointed 
or  witty  form  ;  as  Demosthenes 
avowed  his  suspicions  **  that  the  oracle 
was  Philippizing.**  This  was  about 
S44  j^cara  b.c.  Exactly  100  years 
earlier,  in  the  444ih  year  B.c.,   or 
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the  locus  of  Pericles,  Herodotus  (then 
forty  years  old)  is  universally  sup- 
posed to  have  read,  which  for  him  was 
publishing,  his  history.  In  this  work 
two  insinuations  of  the  same  kind 
occur :  during  the  invasion  of  Dariua 
the  Mede,  (about  490  b.c.,)  the 
Oracle  was  charged  with  Mediziug; 
and  in  the  previous  period  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  (about  555  b.c,)  the  Oracle 
had  been  almost  convicted  of  Alctnos^ 
onidizing.  The  Oracle  concerned 
was  the  same ;  viz.  the  Delphic,  in  all 
three  cases.  In  the  case  of  Darius, 
fear  was  the  ruling  passion;  in  the 
earlier  case,  a  near  self-interest,  but 
not  in  a  base  sense  selfish.  The 
Alcmoeonidae,  an  Athenian  house 
hostile  to  Pisistratus,  being  exceed- 
ingly rich,  had  engaged  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  temple  of  the  Oracle ;  and  had 
fulfilled  their  promise  with  a  munifi- 
cence outrunning  the  letter  of  their 
professions,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  marble  used  in  facing 
or  "veneering**  the  front  elevation. 
Now  these  sententious  and  rather 
witty  expressions  gave  wings  and 
buoyancy  to  the  public  suspicions,  so 
as  to  make  them  fly  from  one  end  of 
Greece  to  the  other ;  and  they  con- 
tinued in  lively  remembrance  for  cen- 
turies. Our  answer  we  reserve  until 
we  have  illustrated  the  other  heads. 

In  the  second  case,  viz.  that  of 
sceptical  slights  shown  to  the  Oracle, 
there  are  some  memorable  precedents 
on  record.  Every  body  knows  the 
ridiculous  stratagem  of  Croesus,  the 
Lydian  king,  for  trying  the  powers  of 
the  Oracle,  by  a  monstrous  culinary 
arrangement  of  pots  and  pans,  known 
(as  he  fancied)  only  to  himself. 
Generally  the  course  of  the  Delphic 

Oracle  under  similar  insults  was 

warmly  to  resent  them.  But  Croesus 
as  a  king,  a  foreigner,  and  a  suitor  of 
unexampled  muniBcence,  was  privi- 
leged,  especially  because  the  ministers 
of  the  Delphic  temple  had  doubtless 
found  it  easy  to  extract  the  secret  by 
bribery  from  some  one  of  the  royal 
mission.  A  case,  however,  much 
more  interesting,  because  arising  be- 
tween two  leading  states  of  Greece* 
and  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the 
ruder  age  of  Croesus,  (who  was  about 
coeval  with  Pisistratus,  655  b.c,)  is 
reported  by  Xenophon  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  and  Tbcbans.  They  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  without  any 
commuuicatloni  not  so  much  as  a  ci?ii 
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Qo(t5ciilioa   (u  the   OrAele ;   tm  f*u     oonscionccs 

yfi^oiT*— to  tli  ptiitrgod) 

Ibey  made  oo  u  at  all  us 

to    the  terms  of  ibu  yeace  ;  «£utd/  Si 
t^vhivo^ftt  but  they  persoDally  pur^ 
lued    iheir   negolktions   in   pnirat9« 
Tti^t  this  was  a  Tery  extraorduiary 
reach  of  presumption,  is  evident  from 
\  the  care  of  Xenophon  in  bringing  it 
9TQ  his  readeri  ;  it  is  probable,  in- 
tltat  neither  of  the  high  con- 
ciwg  parties  bad  really  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  religious  indifference,  though 
it  is  remarkable  of  the  Spartans,  that 
of  all  Greek  tribes  they  were  the  most 
facile  and  numerous  delinquents  under 
all  varieties  of  foreign  temptations  to 
revolt    from     their    hereditary    alJe^ 
giance-^a   fact  which   measures    the 
degree    of  unnatural  constraint  and 
tension  which  the  Spartan  usages  in* 
Yolved ;  but  in  this  case  we   rather 
account  for  the  public  outrage  to  re- 
ligion and  universal  usage,  by  a  strong 
poll ticaljealouiy  lest  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  should  transpire  premature- 
ly amongst  states  adjacent  to  Bceotia. 
Whatever,  meantime,  were  the  secret 
^■motive  to  this  policy,  it  did  not  fail  to 
^Kshock  all  Greece  profoundly*      And» 
^Un  a  slighter  degree,  the  sao^e  elfect 
^HipoQ  public  feeling  fut lowed  the  act 
^Eor  AgesipoUs,  who,  after  obtaining  an 
^K^nswer  from  tho   Oracle  of  Delphi, 
™  carried  forward  his  suit  to  the  more 
awfully  ancient  Oracle  of  Dodona  ;  by 
way  of  trying,  as  he  alleged,  **  whether 
the  child  agreed  with  its  papa/*  These 
open  expressions  of  distrust  were  gene- 
rally condemned  ;  and  tlve  irresistible 
I      proof  that  they  were,  lies  in  the  fact — 
^Uhat  tbey  led  to  no  imitations*     Even 
I^Pti  a  case  mentioned  by   Herodotus, 
"'     when  a  man  had  the  audacity  to  found 
a  colony  without  seeking  an  oracular 


^Kiaoction,  no  precedent  was  established ; 
^Plbough  the  journey  to  Delphi  must 
often  have  been  peculiarly  inconve- 
nient to  the  founders  of  colonies  mov- 
ing westwariis  from  Greece  j  and  the 
expenses  of  such  a  journey,  with  the 
^^ubsequentoO'eringSpCouldnotbutprovo 
^Kin^easonable   at    the  moment   when 
^^ every  drAchma    was   most   urgently 
needed.    Charity  begins  at  home,  was 
a  thought  quite  as  likely  to  press  upon 
a  Pagan  conscience  in  those  circum- 
itanoevt  aa  upon  our  modern  Christian 


under  heavy  taxadoii; 
yet,  for  all  that,  such  was  the  regard 
to  a  pious  inauguraUon  of  all  colonial 
enterprises,  that  no  one  provision  oir 
pledge  of  prosperity  was  held  ccjually 
indispensable  by  all  parties  to  such 
hazardous  speL-ulations.  The  merest 
worldly  foresight,  indeed*  to  the  most 
irreligious  leader,  would  inggest  thb 
sanction  as  a  necessity,  under  the  fol* 
lowing  reason  :  — colooies  the  most 
enviably  prosperous  upon  the  whole, 
have  yet  had  many  hardships  to  con* 
tend  with  in  their  noviciate  of  the  first 
five  years ;  were  it  only  from  the  sum- 
mer failure  of  water  under  circum* 
stances  of  local  ignorance,  or  from  the 
casual  failure  of  crops  under  imperfect 
arrangements  of  culture.  Now,  the 
one  great  qunlification  for  wrestling 
strenuously  with  such  difficult  contin- 
gencies in  solitary  situations,  is  the 
spirit  of  clieepful  hope;  but,  when  any 
room  bad  been  left  for  apprehending 
a  supernatural  curse  resting  uponlheir 
efforts — equally  in  the  nio&t  thought- 
fully pious  man  and  the  most  erazilx 
superstitious — all  spirit  of  hope  would 
be  blighted  at  once ;  and  the  religious 
neglect  wonld,  even  In  a  common  hu* 
man  way,  become  ita  own  certain  exe- 
cutor, through  mere  depression  of 
spirits  and  misgiving  of  expectations. 
Well,  therefore,  might  Cicero  in  a 
tone  of  deiiance  demand,  **  Quam  ver6 
Gra'cia  coloniam  ml^itin  /Erotiam,  lo- 
nlam,  Asiam,  StciUam,  ItaUtim,  sine 
Fythio,  (the  Delphicp)  aut  Dodonsco, 
aut  Hammonis  uraculo?"  An  oracu- 
lar sanction  must  be  had,  and  from  a 
leading  Oracle — the  three  mentioned 
by  Cicero  were  the  greatest  ;*  and,  if 
a  minor  oracle  could  have  satisfied  the 
inaugurating  necessities  of  a  regular 
colony,  we  may  bo  sure  that  the  Do- 
rian states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  who 
had  twenty- (ive  decent  oracles  at 
home,  (that  is,  within  the  peninsula,) 
would  not  so  constantly  have  carried 
their  money  to  Delphic  Nay,  it  Is  cer- 
tain, that  even  where  the  colonial 
counsels  of  the  greater  oracles  seemed 
extravagant,  though  a  large  discre- 
tion was  allowed  to  remonstrance,  and 
even  to  very  homely  expostulations, 
still,  in  the  last  resort,  no  duubts  were 
felt  that  the  oracle  mu^t  be  right* 
Brouwer.  the  Belgic  scholar,  who  baa 
so  recently  and  so  temperately  treated 
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•  To  which  At  one  time  mogt  be  added,  as  of  equal  rank,  ihe  Oracle  of  iht  firaa< 
Idtfi  in  Asia  Minor,     But  this  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Perslaas  in  rctaUalioa 
It  Athenian  outragei  at  Sardls* 
VOL,  LL   MO.  CCC^LTII.  ^ 
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2^  Tke  Pagan 

tbes«  fiiHjectK,  [  Histnire  de  la  CfviHaa- 
a    Mor&le   et    Religieuse   cbez   1^ 
fees:  Ottiniea:  Groniogiic — 1840^ 
l©grs  a  case  (which,  however,  we  do 
remember  to  h&vo  met)  whet^e  the 
l!«iit  venttired  to  object : — •*  Mmi  rm 
Apoilon^je  croii  qtt  ."      But 

c&»ei  arc  ob irloiw  w  1  i  his  way, 

^bou^h  not  going  so  far  as  to  charge 
LOacy   tipon   the   lord   of   prophetic 
ifiHon,     Bartnt,  who  was  destined  to 
he  the  eldest  father  of  Cyrenet  «o  me- 
morable a»  the  first  ground  of  Greek 
intercourse  with  the  African  shore  of 
the    Mediterranean,    never  consulted 
the  Delphic  Oracle  in  reference  to  bi^ 
«ye»,  wliich  happened  to  be  diseaaed, 
but  that  he  was  admonished  to  pre- 
pare for   colonising    Libya — "  Grant 
me   patience/'   would    Battus   reply; 
■**  here  am  1  getting  into  years,  and 
never  do  I  consnlt  the  Oracle  about  my 
precious  sight,  but  you,  King  Phabus, 
bfgin  your  old  yarn  about  Cvretie. 
Conrouod  Cyrene !      Nobody  kdows 
where  it  is.      But,  if  you  arc  serious, 
tpeak  to  my  son^he's  a  likely  young 
■lan—and  worth  a  bimdred  of  old  rot- 
ten hulks  like  myu'lf."     Battns  wus 
pr«»voked  in  good  earnest ;   and  it  is 
well  known  that   the  whole  scheme 
went  to  sleep  for  several  years,  until 
King   Phcpbus  sent   in  a  gentle  re- 
fresher to  Battns  aud  his  t Zanders*  in 
the  shape  of  failing  crops,  pestilence, 
and  his  ordinary  chastisements*     The 
'e  were  roused — the  colony  was 
and,  aAer  ntter  failure,  was 
undedj  and  the  results  justi- 
Oracle.  But^in  all  such  cases^ 
and   where   the   remonstrancea   were 
laast  r(»speotfuI,  or  where  the  resist* 
ance  of  inertia  waa  longest,  we  dhfer 
altogether  from   M.    Bfouwer  in  his 
belief,  that  the  suitors  fancied  Apollo 
to  have  gone  distracted.     If  they  ever 
said  so»  thl^  must  have  been  merely 
by  w;4y  of  putting  the  Oraele  on  its 
nettle,  and  calling  forth  some  plainer 
— not  any  esscnttiiUy  iliflcrent  answer 
«^from  the  enigma  tic  god  ;  for  there 
tt  was  that  the  doubts  of  the  elients 
settled*  and  on  that  it  was  the  praotl* 
cal  demurs  hinged.    Not  because  even 
^H     Battus*  vexed  as  be  was  about  his  pre* 
^H   «ious  eyesight,  distrusted  the  Oracle, 
^V    but  because  he  felt  sure  that  the  Oracle 
^H     had  not  spoken  out  freely  ;  therefore, 
^"      had  he  and  many  others  io  similar  cir- 
f  cumslances  presumed   to   delay.      A 

i9COod  edition  was  what  thev  waited 
I  for,  corrected  and  axiarged^    We  have 
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Oracles.  [Marcb^ 

a  memorable  instance  of  thia  policy  in 
the  Athenian  envoy  a,  who,  upon  ii^ 
eeivtog  a  most  oninoiis  iliieiii,  bat 
obscurely  ezpreteed,  firon  the  Delnbio 
Oraeie,  which  politely  coneiuded  bf 
saying,  "  And  so  get  out,  yon  ti§«- 
bonds,  from  my  temple— hIoii'c  coin* 
ber  my  decks  any  longer ; "  were  ad- 
vised to  answer  sturdily  —  **  No ! — wic 
shall  nat  get  out — we  mean  to  sit  here 
for  ever,  until  you  think  proper  to 
give  us  a  more  reasonable  rtply/* 
Upon  which  spirited  rejoinder,  the 
Pythia  saw  the  policy  of  revising  her 
truly  brutal  rescript  as  it  had  stood 
originally. 

The  neceitity,  indeed*  was  strong 
for  not  ao^QietoiBg  in  the  Oracle,  nn^ 
til  it  had  become  elearer  by  revision 
or  by  casual  illustrations,  as  will  be 
seen  even  under  our  next  head*  This 
head  concerns  the  ca^e  of  those  who 
found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ev<nt 
of  any  oracular  prediction.  As  itiuilp  i 
there  is  a  Spartau  case  of  thia  natnri* 
Cleomenescomplainet)  bitterly  that  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  had  deluded  him  by 
holding  out  as  a  possibility,  and  under 
given  conditions  as  a  certainty,  that 
he  should  possess  himself  of  Argos. 
But  the  Oracle  was  justified :  there  * 
was  an  inconsiderable  place  outside 
the  walls  of  Argos  which  bore  the 
same  name.  Most  readers  will  re- 
member the  case  of  Cambyses,  who 
had  been  assured  by  a  legion  of  ora- 
cles that  he  should  die  at  Eebatana. 
Sufferirr  '^  •"  *^f^re,  in  Syria  from  a 
scratch  pen  his  thigh  by  hii  1 

own  sab,.,    .  .,.;uNt  angrily  sabring 
ridiculous  quadruped  whom  the  Egyp* 
tian  priests  had  put  forward  as  a  geoji 
he  felt  quite  at  his  ease  so  long  as  b#1 
remembered  his  vast  distance  from  t' 
mighty  capital  of  Media,  to  the  east* 
ward  of   the   Tigris.     The  ecratc 
however,  inflamed,  for  his  intemper 
ance  had   saturated  his  system  iritf 
combustible  matter  ;  the  inflammation 
spread  ;  the  pulse  ran  high  :   and  he 
began  to  feel  twinges  of  alarm.     At 
length  mortification  commenced  i  but 
still  he  trusted  to  the   old  prophecy 
about  Eebatana,  when  suddenly  a  hor- 
rid discovery  was  made — ^that  the  r 
Syrian  village  at  hia  own  head  ^ 
ters    was    known    by   the    pomp 
name  of  Eebatana.     Joseph  us  tefU 
similar  story  of  some  man  contemp 
rary  with  Herod  the  Great,     And  ^ 
must  all  remember  thai  case  in  Shak-^ 
apeare,  where  tho  first  king  of  the  red 
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Toaet  Henry  IV.,  had  ) 
doiiliny  to  bp^thit  he 
death  in   '  II  ;  whkh  auLuraliy 

did  not  r  14  zeal  for  becoming 

A  crusader.  ^  All  timo  enough,  ' 
doubtleM  be  used  to  s&y  :  *■  no  hurry 
■1  all»  gantlem^a  !*'  But  at  longtht 
finding'  hiin!»elf  pronounced  by  the 
doctor  rip©  for  dyin^,  it  became  a 
cjUL^siion  whether  the  prophet  were  a 
_hhT  propliet,  or  the  doctor  a  false 
>r.  However,  in  such  a  casci  it 
frtooMtliifig  to  have  a  collbion  of  opin- 
ions^—  S  prophet  against  a  doctor. 
Btit,  behold,  U  soon  Iran B|ii red  tbat 
iliere  wan  no  collision  at  alK  It  was 
tlie  JeniAaleni  chamber,  oefmtlftl  hv 
Iho  kirtfj  as  a  bed- room,  to  v 
proph(:'t  had  alluded.  Uji< 
his  mnjeity  reconciled  himself  at  once 
to  the  ugly  necessity  at  hand — 

''  In  that  lenualeiii  ■ball  Horry  die.'* 

Th«  last  case,  tbat  of  oracular  es- 
tablish men  U»  turnings  out  to  be  aocom- 
pllee^of  lliievea»  h  one  which  ocear* 
red  la  Eg)'pt  on  a  scale  of  some  ex- 
tmit ;  and  is  noticed  by  Herodotus. 
This  degradation  argued  great  poverty 
in  the  p?irticular  temples:  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable^  that,  amongst 
a  hiindrr  '  "^  \.n  oracles,  some^  un- 
der  a  ^  ptaiion,  would  fall 

into  a  hitua.ir  aiygratue. 

Bat  no  w»  as  regards  even  t)iU  lowest 
extremity  of  infamy,  much  more  as  re- 
gards the  qualified  iort  of  disieputo 

attending'    the  tbrC"    nnn^ir  r-  jc^^^-  .iiri*> 

6inglcdit»tincttoa  p 

Greeks  never  cciu  i^  -.■ 

and  iHiusehoMofoliicers  attached  to  the 
tem|»Ic  ^ersice,  with  the  dark  functions 
of  'ing  god.     In  Delphi,  be- 

eid'  i  iiia  and  priests,  with  their 

traiti  uf  subordinate  ministers  directly 
billeted  on  the  temple,  there  were  two 
orders  of  men  outside,  Delphic  citL- 
zenit  one  styled  Af>JTfi;«  the  otlier 
Btylod  'iUt&tt  a  sort  of  honorary  mem- 
bers, whoiMj  duty  wa5  probably,  inter 
4ili(t,  to  lemselvea  to  persons 

of  corn  rank  in  the  retinuei* 

of  the  envoys  or  consulting  olients, 
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and  doubtless  to  collect  from  them, 
in  convivial  moment*,  all  tho  sec 
or    general    information    whicl|| 
temple      ninuired     for      sfiti*fa( 
answers.     It  thi^y  p4>rsonally  we 
far  in  their  iutnguiu  ur  straUge 
deeoyj  the  disgrace  no  tnoro  re 
on  the  god,   than^  ia  modem 
the  vices  or  orimea  of  a  pri«tt 
affect  the  ptire  retigioo  at  wnoae  aluifi 
h&  officiates* 

Miraotimo,   tiirongh   tiios«    outsld^ 
niini*tors--though  unaficeted  by  tiie 
folUofi   or  errors  as   trepanners— th_ 
Oracle  of  Delphi  drew  Uiat  vast  anj 
compreheuislve  information  from  every  1 
local  nook  or  recee«  of  Grecov,  whica 
made  it  in  the  end  a  blessing  to  the 
land .     T  he  g  real  error  is—  to  suj] 
the  majority  of  eas^s  laid 
Delphic  Oracle  strictly  quMtJ 
prophetic  functions*     Ninety '01116 
a  hundred  respected  marrifirv,.K,  itatd-^ 
trealioe,  »ale«,  purchatii  got 

towns  or  colonies,  5cc»,  M  aan4» 

ed   no  faculty  wbarover  of  diviua 
but  the  nobler  faculty  (though  i 
sumptuous)  of  sagacity^  that  oalou 
the  natural  con»cqtn?nfiea   of  ho 
acts,  co-operating  wii!> 
vestigation  uf  the  local 
If,  in  any  paper  on  iIi     ^ 
zation  of  Greece,    ti  t!  ]:;r    i! 
of  civilization  for  ;ill  tiie  w 
should  ever  attempt  to  trace 
mcnt  of  oracle5«  it  will  not  he  dit] 
to  prove  that  Delpbi  discharge 
otlice  of  a  central  bureau  d'ati 
fttratiun,  a  general  depot  of  polltki 
iofurmation^   an   organ   of   uuivcraii 
combiuntlon  for  the  counsels  of  th 
whole  Grecian  race.     And  that  wbick^ 
caused  the  declension  of  the  oracles^ 
was  the  lo^  of  political  independe 
and  autonomy.     After  Alcxanda 

more  after  the  lloman  conque5t«| 

separate  state,  having  no  powers  fiB 
no  motive  for  asking  counsel  on  stati 
measurcsi    naturally    confined    itseU 
more  aud  more  to  its  humbler  local  in 
tcrcsts  of  police,  or  even  at  last  to  its' 
family  arrangements. 
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NOTES  ON  THB  FISHERS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  EAST  COAST. 


Few  things  are  more  pleasant  than 
to  take  a  series  of  steam-boat  trips 
along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  from 
Berwick  to  Leith«  to  Dundee,  to  Aber- 
deen, to  Peterhead,  and  to  Inverness, 
in  bright  summer  days.  Sea- sickness, 
the  misery  of  short  sea  voyages,  has 
scarcely  time  to  come  on  in  voyages 
BO  very  short.  Each  successive  trip 
makes  the  traveller  less  and  less  liable 
to  it ;  and  as  the  vessel  paddles  swiftly 
on  through  the  green,  playful,  spark- 
ling, white-tipped  waves,  the  eyes  feast 
themselves  on  a  succession  of  scenes 
worthy  of  the  gaze  of  the  glorious  blue 
heavens.  Except  here  and  there  a 
strip  of  sandy  beach,  the  coast  gene- 
rally consists  of  bold  rocks,  always 
picturesque,  and  often  curious  in  their 
forms; — as,  for  instance,  the  rocks 
which  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  naked 
female  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  the 
extraordinary  combinations  of  arches 
and  caverns  called  the  BuIIers  of 
Buchan.  Old  castles,  with  bits  of 
history  in  them,  such  as  Tamtallon, 
Dunnottar,  and  Slains,  are  seen,  now 
and  then,  still  proud  and  lordly  in 
ruins  ; — towns  and  cities,  with  their 
forests  of  houses,  ships,  spires,  chim- 
neys, domes,  bathed  in  sunlight,  come 
grandly  and  strongly  with  their  human 
sympathies  on  the  view,  and  attest 
to  all  true  feeling  hearts  the  unsur- 
passable interest  of  city  scenery. 

But  our  subject  is  not  the  dwellers 
in  cities,  or  the  memories  of  feudal 
castles.  The  villages,  consisting  of  a 
few  thatched  cottages,  seen  sometimes 
among  sand-hills,  sometimes  in  a  steep 
seaward  glen,  and  sometimes  sur- 
mounting lofty  sea-lashed  rocks — con- 
tain the  personages  whose  ways  of 
life  we  are  now  to  describe  very  briefly. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  villages 
are  a  peculiar  race,  in  origin,  blood, 
ideas,  habits,  asages,dia]ect—  the  result, 
perhaps,  partly  of  a  foreign  stock,  and 
partly  of  an  isolated  condition ;  and 
they  are  unknown  to  the  general 
reader — a  personage  who  is  some- 
times disrespectfully  mentioned  by 
authors,  who  forget  that  narrow  depth 
is  less  useful  than  a  knowledge  of 
surface  when  it  extends  all  round  the 
subject*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  great 
instructor  of  the  general  reader,  and 
wMo  bas  told  bun  much  about  the 


Scotchmen  of  the  borders,  himself 
knew  little,  and  has  said  less,  about 
the  villagers  of  the  east  coast.  Gait 
has  delineated  only  a  class  of  denizens 
of  the  west.  The  east  coast  is  a  fresh 
field,  even  to  the  humble  pen  of  the 
observer,  who  collects  the  materials 
which  genius  vivifies  and  groups — 
making  facts  pictures,  peculiarities 
characters,  and  ideas  actions.  To  - 
such  a  one,  the  expansion  of  a  few 
notes  mav  furnish  some  interestmg 
materials  for  his  creations. 

Most  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  think  of  the  working- people  as 
if,  apart  from  their  varieties  of  trades 
and  occupations,  they  were  a  mass 
of  sameness — a  tame  uniformity  of 
squalor,  something  like  what  the 
country  would  be  wera  it  all  flat  bog. 
But  ours  is  a  manj^-coloured  people : 
race,  size,  dress,  gait,  distinguish  them 
from  each  other  to  the  eye ;  not  merely 
burr,  brogue,  twang,  and  dialect,  but 
different  languages  distinguish  them 
to  the  ear  and  to  the  mind.  They 
stand  out  in  a  variety  of  spiritual 
forms-^from  the  remnants  of  heathen- 
ism, which  we  call  superstition,  to  the 
red-hot  Christianity  which  is  nick- 
named Methodism,  and  the  false  phi- 
losophy of  Paineism  and  Owenism. 
An  illiterate  Cockney  cannot  under- 
stand an  illiterate  Scotchman  or  Irish- 
man, and  scarcely  a  Yorkshireman  or 
a  Cornish  man.  Their  minds  are  still 
further  from  communion. 

Perhaps — though  the  distinctions  are 
fast  wearing  away — there  is  not  a  more 
striking  instance  of  two  different  races 
in  one  town  than  is  dbplayed  in 
Aberdeen.  The  streets  occupied  by 
the  sailor  population  are  only  se- 
parated by  a  few  dock-yards  from 
the  two  squares  (called  Fisher*s 
Squares)  of  white,  low,  heather-  thatch- 
ed cottages  among  the  sand-hills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  Fittee  folk, 
or  fishers,  of  the  good  city  of  Bon 
Accord.  But,  in  fact,  all  along  the 
coast  the  fisher  folks  are  a  peculiar 
people,  chiefly  engaged  in  sea- faring 
pursuits,  suoh  as  fishing  and  pilotage. 
Until  very  lately,  although  they  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  words  in  com- 
mon for  transacting  business  with  each 
other,  the  Aberdonians  could  not  on* 
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derstand  the  dialect  of  the  Fitteo  folk. 
The  Aberdeen  dialect  is  softer  than 
the  Fittee  dialect.  An  Aberdeen  wo- 
man complained  of  the  bother  of  her 
children  thus—"  Ye  see  fat  fash  folk 
gets  fan  they  get  a  lot  o'  littleins.** 
A  Fittee  man,  on  going  intd  a  shop 
for  a  hat,  described  the  sort  he  wanted 
bj  saying,  "  neether  an  ee-crooned 
*at,  nor. a  lee- crooned  'at,  bit  a  ba 
ordinary  fisher  mannie  'at.*'  The  r  he 
scarcely  sounds:  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion is  rather  labial  than  gutteral.  In 
the  Aberdeen  dialect,  the  description 
of  the  hat  would  be,  *'  neether  a  laigh- 
crooned  hat,  nor  a  heigh- crooned  hat, 
but  a  bra  ordinary  fisherman's  hat.** 

An  east  coast  fisher,  either  male  or 
female,  is  more  like  the  French  of  the 
same  class,  than  any  persons  we  have 
seen  in  England  or  Ireland.  A  figure 
dressed  as  exactly  as  possible  like  a 
fishwife  of  Fisherrow,  near  Edin- 
burgh, was  called  a  French  poissarde 
immediately,  by  persons  who  had  been 
in  France  and  not  in  Scotlaod. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  their  villages — 
one  of  their  cottages.  The  outside  of 
every  row  of  the  low- walled  cottages 
is  festooned  on  ropes  with  jackets,  pet- 
ticoats, and  bright- patterned  handker- 
chiefs, or  else  these  articles  dry  peace- 
fully on  the  thatch.  Occasionally 
haulms  tipped  with  hooks  are  seen ; 
or  creels  or  murlins  clustered  round  a 
pole,  which  overtops  even  the  wooden 
lum  or  chimney  itself.  The  men  are 
at  Eca,  many  women  away  disposing 
of  their  fish,  and  only  nursing  mothers, 
and  happy,  noisy,  playful,  and  dirty 
children  enliven  the  scene.  A  solitary 
sullied  seagull,  or  a  scrath,  (cormor- 
ant,) a  huge  grey  creature,  three  feet 
long,  with  wings  clipped,  a  captive, 
struts  with  a  solemn  half-happy  pride 
about  the  mussel  middens,  or  wades 
through  the  gutters,  or  approaches 
the  edge  of  the  undulating  wave  which 
rushes  gently  np  to  kbs  the  smooth 
sandbeach.  Enter  one  of  their  cot- 
tages. The  floor  is  earthen,  but  being 
Saturday  afternoon,  is  neatly  sanded 
over,  from  the  door  inwards  to  the 
hearth.  There  is  no  passage.  The 
cottage  consists  of  two  rooms,  a  **  but 
and  a  ben.**  At  the  far  end  from  the 
door,  the  turf  fire  is  burning  on  a 
hearth  of  bricks,  and  the  smoke  ascends 
past  the  couples  out  at  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  As  the  evening  is  approaching, 
the  fish  on  hakes,  (wooden  triangles, 
with  nails  for  hooks,)  which,  during 


the  day,  hung  outside  the  walls  to  dry, 
are  now  suspended  on  them  inside.  la 
one  corner  a  few  deal  boards  are  nail- 
ed, so  as  to  make  a  bed  for  children 
above,  and  a  place  for  fuel  below.  A 
wooden  cradle  is  opposite.  The  seats 
are  fir  stools  and  chairs,  and  the  little 
round  turning-up  table  is  of  the  same 
material,  and  all  are  as  clean  and 
white  as  snow.  Oars,  wicker  baskets, 
and  creels  and  nets,  are  placed  on  the 
couples.  Let  a  regard  for  Finnan  had* 
dies  invest  these  details  with  interest 
and  respect ;  for,  from  such  a  scene 
and  such  an  environment,  do  they 
pass  on  their  way  to  make  up  that 
feast  for  the  gods — a  Scotch  break* 
fast.  The  evening  darkens  in,  and 
the  "  cruisie,"  a  small  iron  lamp,  is 
lit  up.  A  patriarchal  family  assem- 
bles, including  sometimes  four  gene- 
rations. Let  a  reverence  for  the  great 
domestic  drama  of  every- day  life,  of 
which  these  humble  details  make  np 
the  scene,  stir  the  imagination  to  rea- 
lise them  all-^the  grandam  with  her 
grandchild  upon  her  knee — the  nurs- 
ing mother,  the  toiliog  father,  the 
children  gazing  at  their  elders  studi- 
ously— the  little  fellow  asleep  on  the  net 
on  the  floor,  and  the  small  light  strug- 
gling with  the  smoke  to  display  all. 
I  will  look  at  the  Claudes  and  the  Ti- 
tians  in  your  pictured  drawing-room 
another  time.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but 
you  cannot  fill  your  palace  with  more 
interesting  things  than  it  sees^births^ 
deaths,  marriages — life. 

In  describing  *'  Calais  Fisher- 
women,**  the  poet  Wordsworth  goes 
on  thus — 

Wither'd,  grotesque,  immeasurably  old. 
And  shrill  and  fierce  in  accent- 
phrases  which  may  be  true  of  an  occa- 
sional old  woman,  but  which  cannot  be 
generally  applied.  If  he  can  spiritual- 
ize the  hilb,  we  have  seen  many  a 
bright-eyed  poissarde  well  able  to 
animalize  a  monastery.  In  the  beauty 
of  rude  health  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  the  women  of  the  fish  towns 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Their 
costume  difiPers  from  that  of  other 
Scotchwomen  considerably.  They 
have  a  great  partiality  to  the  colours 
blue,  white,  and  yellow.  On  their 
heads,  over  their  fair  and  nicely 
braided  hair,  they  wear  a  close  cap  or 
mutch,  and  a  stout  coloured  handker- 
chief, tied  under  the  cblu^  t«x^«^>SL* 
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the  fisher-lasses  sport  '<  the  ronn* 
croon,"  with  lace  edges  or  hords — 
on  Sundays  some  eren  Tenture  to  put 
on  bonnets.  The  married  women 
wear  "the  owcrcroon/'  a  Tenerable 
and  homely  and  ugly  cap»  ending  in 
a  peak  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some 
don  the  masculine  jackets  of  their 
husbands — others  wear  a  blue  woollen 
jacket,  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  arms 
and  chesty  and  many  a  blue  striped 
wrapper.  The  external  petticoat  is  a 
little  longer  than  that  of  an  opera- 
daucer»  and  is  often  of  a  white  and 
Tellow  striped  stuff.  About  Edin- 
burgh they  all  wear  stout  shoes  and 
blue  worsted  stockings.  In  Aberdeen 
tbev  are  sometimes  seen  without  shoes* 
and  in  mog^ns — stockings  without 
feet.  In  Buchan  nearly  all  the  poor 
hate  left  off  wearing  moggins*  except 
the  fishers.  The  common  Buchan 
laying,  for  «•  you  will  wet  your  feet/' 
lib  "ye'll  weet  the  sma'  end  o'  yer 
moggin." 

Of  the  forms  incased  in  these  habi- 
liments, it  were  perilous  to  speak.  No 
faces  can  more  manifestly  display 
sound  minds  in  sotmd  bodies  than 
theirs.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
fHghts,  fashion  at  second  hand,  makes 
many  women  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
fishers  seem  fortunate  in  the  stationary 
taste  which  confines  their  women  to  a 
eostume  pretty  and  becoming  enough. 
As  for  the  women  themselves,  their 
fisher  husbands  cannot  sufllciently 
admire  their  own  good  luck  in  having 
them,  instead  of  the  sallow,  stunted, 
precocious,  tight-laced,  wasp-waisted, 
half-taught,  wholly- vulgarized,  and 
aometimes  corrupt-minded  misses  of 
the  Cockney  boarding-schoola — such  as 
evil  stars  and  match-making  mammas 
doom  many  a  middle  class  man  to  con- 
sole himself  withal.  Jost  imagine 
If  issWilhelmina  Juliana  Helena  Som- 
erset Plantagenet  Clarence  Maggs, 
beside  Meggy  Neeper — and  judge. 
M^gy  Neeper  may,  to  people  over- 
nice  from  nasty  ideas,  seem  a  little 
coarse — like  human  nature.  But  her 
eyes  are  direct,  her  forehead  is  open, 
her  soul  is  in  her  face,  and  her  heart  is 
in  her  laugh.  She  has  never  been  in 
the  confidence  of  a  Parisian  griseite, 
called  a  French  governess.  M^gy 
cannot  waltz,  but  she  can  walk.  Miss 
W.  J.  H.  S.  P.  C.  Maggs  cannot ; 
she  shambles  like  a  toeless  Chinese. 
X>4foJt  at  Meggy  and  her  companions, 
MS  wlib  ffrm  eJastic  tread,  headB  erect, 


bright  eyes,  and  skins  pure  as  the 
breezes,  they  walk  in  step  along  the 
road  to  Edinburgh,  their  beauty  ra- 
diant in  the  sunlight !  You  now,  ft>r 
the  first  time,  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  Greek  artist  arrived  at  hb 
highest  ideal  of  the  graceful  when 
gazing  at  the  Greek  girls  carrying 
their  baskets  on  their  heads  from  the 
river  side,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fell  on  their  forms.  Miss  Maggs— 
bah! 

Such  are  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world,  that  the  man  who  bears  Miss 
Maggs  away  to  matrimonial  bliss,  may 
hire  a  post-chaise  for  the  occasion,  and 
bedizen  a  postilion,  two  footmen,  and 
four  horses,  with  white  ribbons  to 
express  his  joy ;  while  the  lover  of 
Meggy  achieves  the  same  object 
through  "a  penny  wedding.'*  The 
father  of  Meggy  is  not  known  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  no^ 
thank  Heaven,  an  attorney  in  sharp 
practice.  By  the  bye,  if  there  is 
one  thing  which  more  than  another 
Is  alarming,  it  is  the  state  of  the  busi- 
ness of  marriage  among  the  middle 
classes.  A  Berwickshire  fanner  as- 
sured a  fellow  traveller  once,  that 
about  hhn  there  was  not  one  farmer  in 
a  dozen  married — he  seemed  inclined 
to  say  not  one  in  twenty;  and,  he 
added  for  himself,  "  Fve  often  thought^ 
if  I  were  free.  Yd  never  marry.'* 
Men  in  the  clubs  say,  in  their 
wickedness,  even  if  they  get  a  small 
fortune  with  a  wife,  they  gain  no- 
thing. Farmers  of  the  new  school 
say  a  wife  is  too  expensive,  and 
a  housekeeper  does  quite  as  well. 
Two  shrewd  and  observant  ladies, 
themselves  single  and  forty,  sav,  that 
in  their  sphere — that  of  the  highest  of 
the  middle  class,  and  including  the 
lower  aristocracy — the  proportion  of 
ladies  who  get  husbands  is  one  in 
three.  A  married  lady  took  a  pencil^ 
and  jotted  down  the  number  of  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  ladies  among  her 
own  immediate  connexions  who  oc- 
curred to  her  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  numbers  were  in  all  eighty-three 
— of  married,  thirty- five.  The  con- 
nexions of  this  Scotch  gentlewoman 
are  professional  men,  manufacturers, 
and  lairds.  Of  the  thirty- five  mar- 
ried ladies,  six  only  had  no  money 
and  yet  got  husbands.  Of  eighty-three 
gentlewomen,  only  six!  Of  the  un- 
married ladies,  seventeen  were  widi- 
ont  foTtunea ;  t\Att;f-Q\iQ  hzA%  and  yet 
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they  got  no  mates.  Oat  of  the  six 
peaoiUtts  ladies  who  marriedj  one  had 
great  personal  attraetiofes,  and  was 
united  to  a  wora-out  rake — another 
Harried  a  mechanic — a  third  accepted 
a  rich  eocentric  stranger  on  a  week*s 
notice— a  fourth  was  married  bj  her 
mother  to  a  lad  much  yoanger  than 
herself — the  remainiDg  two  were 
wooed  and  won  bj  an  advocate  and 
a  laird.  Four  of  the  six  married  their 
inferiors  in  birth.  Of  the  fi?e  gentle- 
men out  of  the  six  husbands^  four 
were  very  nglj  fellows.  The  me- 
ehanic  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  were 
tolerably  good-looking.  But  one  of 
these  penniless  marned  ladies  was 
plalo^tbe  rest  were  handsome. 

All  thn  is  less  of  a  digression  than 
it  looks.  No  such  facts  can  be  said 
of,  we  were  about  to  write,  the  hap- 
pier daughters  of  the  fishers.  They 
almost  all  are  married  young.  What 
a  living  philosopher  and  poet  calls  a 
stigma  on  civilization— an  old  maid, 
is  scarcely  known  among  them.  As 
e^ery  healthy  woman  is  really,  from 
what  she  can  do,  a  fortune  in  bersd( 
and  contributes  her  share  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fomily,  they  marry 
early  and  for  love.  Seldom  are  these 
marriages  unhappy.  Prostitution  is 
aearcely  known.  Occasionally  the 
first  child  comes  very  soon — a  cir- 
cumstance ascribed  to  the  lytheness 
ef  the  sandhills — but  generally  the 
women  are  chaste.  On  the  whole,  hu- 
man life  goes  on  merrily  in  these  rude 
fisher  yiliagesy  although  the  benighted 
creatures  do  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  and  the 
duties  flowing  from  them. 

The  fisher  villages  dififer  exceed- 
ingly from  each  other.  Though  there 
in  a  common  character,  there  is  also  a 
great  difference  between  such  villages 
as  Newhaven,  Fisherrow,  and  others 
near  large  towns,  and  those  on  remote 
and  lonely  parts  of  the  coast.  New- 
haven  is  celebrated  for  the  fish  dinners 
to  be  had  in  its  inns,  and  contains  no 
thatched  and  several  good  houses. 
Very  different  are  such  villages  as  Caim- 
bulg,  and  Inverallochie,  situated  about 
seven  miles  sonth  of  Fraserburgh, 
two  villages,  or  ratlier  one  in  two 
divisions,  formed  by  a  stream  which 
nms  through  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughftire.  -These  villagee 
an  approached  by  roads  which  beggar 
the  powers  of  civiliied  description. 
The    travciier  with    difliciilty   gets 
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accommodation  for  his  horse,  as  the 
innkeeper  declares  he  can  scarcely 
recollect  the  time  when  a  nag  had 
been  tied  up  in  his  stable.  In  the 
spring  of  lb40,  neither  corn  nor  hay 
was  to  be  had.  So  deep-rooted  are 
the  prejudices  of  the  iiibabitants  in 
favour  of  their  old  ways  of  life^  that 
not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  reformer,  or  appear  to 
be  at  all  better  than  the  rest,  either 
in  dress,  furniture,  or  ideas.  The 
wealthy  are  in  every  thing  like  tiM 
poor  in  their  appearance  and  habits, 
and  dare  not  dbplay  any  difference. 
Any  innovation  would  bring  on  the 
guilty  party  the  aversion  of  1^  neigh- 
bours. 

Superstitions,  which  Sunday  schools 
and  useful  knowledge  have  partly 
driven  from  the  brains  of  the  present 
generation  in  our  towns,  are  still  vital 
convictions  in  all  the  sea-side  viUmges. 
<<  When  I  was  young,**  saki  an  old 
Scotch  lady  recently,  ^  folk  were 
nnco  feeard  at  water-deevils,  called 
water-kelpies ;  but  noo  I've  lived  to  see 
them  a*  deed,  and  I  think  iv  I  were  to 
live  anither  generation  I  might  outlive 
the  vera  deevil  himser."  Water-kel- 
pies, mermaids,  ghosts,  the  belief  in 
lucky  days,  in  omens  of  stars  and 
clouds,  18  still,  however,  a  practi- 
cal faith  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaimbulg,  CoUieston,  Fmnan,  and 
Footdee.  They  tremble  before  an 
imaginary  invisible.  It  is  unlucky, 
they  think,  to  carry  an  empty  cred, 
and  therefore  they  will  carry  stones 
rather  than  nothing.  They  have  a 
dread  of  being  counted,  of  which  the 
mischievous  boys  of  Aberdeen  were 
wont  to  avail  themselves,  by  crying  as 
the  fisherwomen  passed — 

*'  Ane,  twa,  three, 
What  a  lot  of  fisher- naDniet  I  see  !  ** 

On  the  evening  preceding  a  day  on 
which  several  boats  belonging  to  Foot^ 
dee  were  lost,  and  all  hands  perished 
at  sea,  an  unusual  omen  was  seen— ^ 
hare  ran  through  their  fish  town; 
hence  they  tear  the  cry  "  a  bands  fit 
in  yer  crtel.**  To  Old  Stvle  and  Old 
Christmas  they  tenaciously  cling,  in 
their  bunness  transactions  and  holidM 
observances,  saying—"  New  Style  m 
man*s  makin*,but  anld  style  is  GumTs.** 
Aboot  seventy  or  eighty  years  ag(^  a 
man  of  thename of  wimam  W hite^  be- 
longing to  Inverallochie,  was  executed 
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lately  profcribed  at  a  tainted  and 
dangeroos  thing.    Though  White  was 
the  most  common  of  the  half-dozen 
of  surnames  in  the  villagef  no  man 
was  brave  enough  to  call  his  son  by 
the  christian  name  of  William.     A 
few  years  back  a  bold  man,  thinking 
the   execution    was    forgotten,    and 
knowing  that  it  would  be  what  no 
other  name  could  be  in  the  Tillage^  a 
disdnctive  appellation,  christened  his 
boy  by  the  tainted  name.     Wise  men 
shook  their  heads,  and  predicted  that 
the  boy  would  come  to  no  good,  if  he 
did  not  turn  out  **  as  great  a  rascal 
as  ever  ran  between  halter  and  rope.** 
He  is  now  at  school — a  mark,  a  butt, 
a  black  sheep,  a  creature  who  has  not 
a  life  to  live,  not  only  to  his  school- 
fellows, but  also  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, solely  for  his  name.     There 
is  every  thing  in  a  name,  from  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  down  to  a 
quiet  stool  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the 
humble  school  of  Inverallochie.  He  is 
a  bold  Boddam  fisher  who  will  walk 
to   Peterhead  after  nightfall.     The 
boys  of  the  parish  of  Rathen,  in  which 
Inverallochie  lies,  used,  on  seeing  a 
string  of  fishwives  approaching,  to 
draw  a  line  across  the  road  with  a 
stick  ;  and  then  standing  on  one  side 
of  it,  they  would  shout  a  charm  or 
imprecation  so  terrible  that  every  fish* 
wiie  would  scamper  right  and  leftover 
dykes  and  ditches,  and  through  fields, 
rather  than  cross  the  fatal  line.     The 
end  of  the  curse  was  revolting  enough 
— '*  Deist  time  that  yer  father,  yer 
brither,  or  yer  man,  gangs  to  sea^  may 
his  boat  be  a  bonnet  till  him.'*    If  the 
Rathen  urchins  still  continue  to  annoy 
these  women  through  their  affections, 
we  could  wish  the  '*  ducking  stool'* 
revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  rascals. 
Every  class  or  sort  of  people  have 
their  oaths,  which  they  count  it  small 
sin  to  break.     Honourable  gentlemen  . 
will  swear  through  the  nine- inch  doors 
of  the   Commons  House,  respecting 
bribery  and  their  qualifications.     The 
gentleman  swore  on  his  honour  to  the 
boy  that  he  would  not  beat  him  if  he 
eame  down  the  tree.     *'  1  dinna  ken 
aboot  honour**  replied  the  bov,  *'  but 
say  a$  sure  as  deaths  an*  Tlf  dee*t.*' 
An  Aberdeen  lawyer  swore  the  whole 
of  the  fishers  of  CoUieston  or  Finny- 
fanld  in  a  smuggling  case  without 
eliciting  any  thing.     It  was  proposed 
(o  administer  <Mhe  Fisher's  aith.'* 
^JVs^  Cuib,  n^/*  cried  ihe  Ant  witnett 
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to  whom  the  words  of  fear  were  offered 
— *'  rii  swear  ony  thing  ye  like,  but 
ril  nae  swear  that  ane."  Light  broke 
out  of  the  case.  The  fishers  vene- 
rate idiots.  '*  Ye*ve  anither  child 
whom  ye  havena  mentioned,"  said  a 
Burgess  of  Peterhead  to  a  poor  fisher- 
woman  the  sea  had  just  robbed  of 
her  husband.  *'  There*s  the  poor 
laddie  that's  no  vera  right."  m  Qu 
ay,  sir,  but  there's  nae  fear  of  him, 
be*s  the  Lord's  anointed.'*  Respect- 
ing death  they  have  many  fearful  be- 
liefs. In  the  dark  of  midnight,  a  light 
is  seen  proceeding  without  hands 
through  the  air  from  the  house  of  the 
victim  of  the  king  of  terrors,  to  the 
grave  about  to  be  occupied.  Prior 
to  a  disaster  at  sea,  the  wraith  of 
a  doomed  comrade  is  sometimes  seen 
— figure,  dress,  and  look  defined — 
borne  off  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  or  a 
chariot  of  fire. 

The  fishers  are  greatly  in  want  of 
surnames.  As  they  are  all  descended 
from  a  few  common  ancestors,  and 
have  from  time  immemorial  kept 
themselves  distinct  from  other  low- 
landers,  there  are  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  surnames  in  a  fish  town. 
There  are  twenty- five  George  Cowies 
in  Buckie.  The  grocers,  in  "  book- 
ing" their  fisher  customers,  invariably 
insert  the  nickname  or  tee-name,  and 
in  the  case  of  married  men,  write 
down  the  wife's  along  with  the  hus- 
band's name.  Unmarried  debtors 
have  the  names  of  their  parents  in- 
serted with  their  own.  In  the  town- 
register  of  Peterhead,  these  signatures 
occur,  «  Elizabeth  Taylor,  spouse  to 
John  Thomson,  Sovples,*  **  Agnes 
Farquhar,  spouse  to  W.  Findlater, 
Stouttu:* 

In  an  unsophisticated  village,  the 

g roper  names  only  connect  the  inha- 
itants  with  the  external  civilization, 
while  the  tee-name  is,  of  necessity, 
the/  thing  for  use.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  be  permitted  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  a  grocer*s  ledger,  and 
see  the  tee- names  as  they  come 
up.  Buckie,  Beautj/g  Bam^  Bigger 
lugSf  CoUopt  HeUdom,  the  King,  the 
Frovostt  Rochie,  Stoallie,  SiUerton, 
the  Smack,  Snipe,  Snuffers,  Toothie, 
Todtowrie.  Ladies  are  occasional- 
ly found  who  are  gallantly  and 
exquisitely  ealled  the  Cutter,  ths 
Bear,  &c.  Among  the  twenty-five 
George  Cowies  in  Bockie,  there 
are  George  Cowley  doodte,  George 
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Cowie»  eanoU  and  George  Cowie» 
ueep. 

A  stranger  had  oeoasion  to  call  on 
a  fisherman*  IWing  in  one  of  the 
Buchan  fishing  villages,  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  White.  But  he  was  ig- 
norant both  of  his  house  and  his  tee- 
name.  Unfortunately  there  were 
manj  persons  of  the  name  in  the  vil- 
lage.    Meeting  a  girl,  he  asked^ 

«  Cou'd  you  tell  me  fa'r  Sanny  Fite 
lives  ?  " 

<*iiiA  Sanny  Fite?" 

<<  Muokle  Sanny  Fite.** 

''  Filk  muckle  Sanny  Fite?" 

<<  Muckle  lang  Sanny  Fite.** 

'<  Filk  muckle  lang  Sanny  Fite?** 

«<  Muckle  lang^/^  Sanny  Fite,*' 
shouted  the  stranger. 

•'  Obi  It's  •  Goupihe-Kft'  y'ere 
seeking***  cried  the  girJ«  "  and  fat  the 
deevil  for  dinna  ye  speer  for  the  man 
by  his  richt  name  at  ance?'* 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  postman  in 
an  English  coal  district,  who  had  so 
completelv  forgotten  his  own  proper 
name,  and  identified  himself  with  his 
nickname,  that  he  carried  a  letter  cor- 
rectly addressed  to  himself,  for  a  fort- 
night, making  enquiries  all  the  time 
for  the  party  for  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed. In  Buchan  a  story  is  told,  which, 
though  inferior,  is  similar  to  this,  and 
has  the  merit  of  being  strictly  true,  as 
living  witnesses  can  attest  it.  A 
fisherman  about  to  be  married  called 
on  the  session-clerk  of  a  parish  near 
Peterhead,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  intention  registered. 

**  Aum  gaun  to  be  married,  sir, 
and  I  was  wanting  to  be  beyukit.*' 

«  That's  right,  Gibbie,"  said  the 
Dominie  of  ■  "  And  what's 

your  sweeiheart*8  name?** 

'*  Doot,**  replied  Gibbie,  blushing. 

**  What  Slid  you,  Gilbert?'*  again 
enquired  the  clerk,  who  by  this  time 
had  the  register- book  open  before  him, 
and  was  waiting,  pen  in  hand,  to  make 
the  important  entry. 

**  Doot,**  repeated  the  fisherman, 
with  emphasis. 

*<  Doot!  doot  I  you  don*t  mean  to 
say  that  is  her  name  ?*' 

"  Ay ;  surely.** 

<<  Doot— O,  I  und^rsUnd— that  Is 
her  tee- name.  But  your  bonny  lass 
has  another  name — her  proper  name. 
Is  she  a  Stephen  or  a  Cordiner?" 

A  glimmering  notion  began  to 
dawn  OB  the  lover  r^arding  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  enquiry,  and  he  answered 
briskly— 

««  A  Cordiner,  sir." 

"Very  well:  now,  what  is  her 
christian  name — her  first  name  ?" 

*'  Tykes  the  bit  div'  I  ken  that 
nool** 

"  Is  it  Jenny  ?  ** 

"  Na,  sir." 

"IsitKirsty?** 

"  Na,  sir.** 

**  Nanny,  Grizzy,  or  Maggy  ?** 

**  Na,  it  is  nane  o*  that,**  responded 
mournfully  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
heart  though  not  of  the  name  of  the 
fair  Cordiner,  the  husband  elect — be- 
tween whom  and  all  his  hopes  there 
was  now  only  a  syllabic  obstacle. 

"  My  good  fellow,  this  is  a  bad  job 
— I  cannot  book  you  until  I  know  the 
proper  names  of  both  parties.  Your 
marriage,  I  fear,  must  be  put  off  for 
a  week.  I  cannot  help  it.  Try  it 
again." 

Perplexed,  chagrined,  the  expect- 
ant bridegroom,  after  pondering  for  a 
few  minutes  with  a  dull  cloudy  face 
which  began  to  light  up,  at  last  sud- 
denly exclaimed — 

"  Od,  I'll  wager  it*s  Bell !  ** 

•'  Why  think  you  so?*'  asked  the 
grave  parish  functionary. 

'*  Because  I  saw  a  muckle  B,  (ba) 
on  the  breast  o'  her  sark. 

All  who  live  by  the  sea-side  enjoy 
double  sympathies  compared  with  in- 
land dwellers.  They  have  the  farm, 
the  town,  the  parish,  the  garden,  to 
occupy  their  miods,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  not  the  sea  with  her  ever- 
changing  face  and  voice ;  her  fish, 
ships,  boats,  waves,  rocks,  sand  hills, 
pebbles,  the  kissing  undulatiun  of  the 
summer  tide,  the  fury  and  wrecks  of 
the  wintry  breakers.  They  never 
want  company  who  live  by  the  sea. 
Tbey  must  grow  brave  who  have  not 
merely  opportunities  of  riding  but 
also  of  boating,  swimming,  and  en- 
countering the  perils  of  the  sea.  As 
they  have  both  the  land  and  the  sea 
to  plough  in,  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  nearer  at  hand  to  the  sea-side  than 
to  the  inland  dwellers. 

We  know  of  few  signs  of  wrecker 
feelings  and  habits  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Scotch  east  coast  like 
those  which  disgrace  the  Sussex  coasts 
of  England.  In  the  last  century  there 
lived  indeed,  as  we  have  heard,  a 
fisherman,  who,  being  reallY  e^  ^'c^ 
emmeii\\^  ^VraA  v^\%vAi&»3^>^^^^^ 
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m  Uttle  io<»  worldly,  used  to  retire  to 
pray  aloud  among  the  solitary  eand* 
£til0,  oDti  of  hia  reque&ti  being  a  pHl- 
lioo  to  tli6  Lord  in  his  merej,  wlien  it 
ira£  His  wili  to  caose  n  wreek,  to  letid 
|}ie  waifs  00  the  waves  t*  the  tR'acb 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Don*  A  strmlar 
petition  i*  said  to  have  occarred  week- 
ly io  the  prayers  of  a  miniMer  of  a 
sea-side  pitrish^  Thoog-h  the  proper- 
ly of  wrecks  needs  protection  among 
them  fts  among  most  to  habitants  of 
the  British  coasts  and  thoagh  our  in- 
fant ears  have  listened  to  laany  a 
tab  of  hcU  vesseh  cast  on  the  coast, 
of  nights  spent  hy  all  who  lived  naar 
the  terrible  ^pot  in  tightinpr  fires  cm 
rocks  or  hills,  and  firing  off  muskets 
to  give  hope  to  the  perishing  crews 
whose  shrkks  would  ever  and  anon 
pierce  through  the  darkness,  wo  never 
beard  the  echo  of  a  story  of  a  murder 
done  on  the  persons  whom  the  storms 
liad  spared.  Families  have  iudeed 
pointed  out  said  to  have  been 
^rst  enriched  by  waifs ;  but  we  doubt 
if  the  eriminal  records  of  the  Scuteh 
east  coast  contain  a  single  case  of 
wrecker  murder  during  the  two  last 
centuries.  The  boy,  the  dog^  or  the 
oatt  sometimes  the  only  life  preserved 
on  these  wrecks,  was  generally  chc- 
fishod  with  an  additional  kindness  on 
account  of  the  sulferings  undergone. 
Indeed*  we  know  a  recent  instance  of 
a  striking  scrnpulaosness  regarding 
»uch  properly.  The  on  ly  burial-place 
of  the  entire  village  of  inverallochie 
is  a  lonely  spot  on  the  sea-shoret  near 
SAlBi  Comb««  Id  tb«  spring  of  last 
fSMir  tba  travellvr  was  shown » in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  indosure,  the  entire  clothing 
of  two  seamen  who  had  hern  cast 
■shore  and  decently  interred  cm  the 
spot*  The  clothes  lay  exactly  as  they 
had  been  taken  ofi  the  bodies—the 
Inraees  still  hooked  to  the  back  bnt* 
tOQS,  tbe  boots  and  every  thing  were 
gMd.  Yet  the  neighlwuring  poor 
mti  lt*ft  them  scrupulously  untouched. 
A  boat  which  has  once  cost  a  life  is 
never  again  used  by  a  Buchan  fisher : 
it  is  drawn  up  on  a  lonely  part  of  the 
beach  until  it  rots,  or  t»  destroyed  by 
the  first  storm  that  reaches  iu  It 
would  be  most  useful  could  we  tell 
what  liave  been  the  moral  agencies 
«Bd  ideee  wbteb  have  produced  thb 
mpflflority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iwl  aoeat  of  Scotland  over  the  east 
oofNt  wreekers  «f  England*  what 
ibeory  of  life  grows  up  in  the  mind  of 
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a  Scotch  fisher — what  forma  thit ' 
which  fills  the  soul  of  a  Sussex 
wrecker*  and  what  are  the  circum- 
stances which  modify  the  translation 
of  their  theories  into  practice.  Thia 
knowledge  were  wortii  a  cart-load  of 
nnmerical  statistioa. 

Doubtless  a  great  moral  infiueoee 
is  the  full  occupation  there  b  in  thea« 
villages  for  their  women.  They  aie 
not  cursed  with  lots  of  idle  women 
whose  labour  is  worth  little  or  uothingt 
and  who  have  consequently  to  support 
themselves  on  the  vices  of  men.  An- 
other blessed  thing  is  the  closeness  of 
family  ilfn.  All  the  generations  who 
are  alive  together  live  together.  Their 
young  grow  up  under  the  guardian 
eyes  of  their  cldtrs.  They  are  always 
within  cart  hot  of  the  experitjuce  of 
life  gathered  in  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  and  cpncentrated  into  the 
venerable  wisdom  of  proverbs  and 
advice  and  examples,  by  persons  who 
nursed  and  reared  their  helpless  yrars. 
Unlike  our  factory  population,  iheLr 
family  ties  are  not  broken  for  a  few 
shillings  a- week. 

The  men  discharge  the  sesp  the 
women  Xh«  land,  portion  of  their  com* 
mon  labours*  There  is  a  great  differ* 
ence  between  the  herring,  tbe  salmon, 
and  the  white  fisheries.  Herrings  are 
cspriciousi  and  do  not  come  regular- 
ly to  the  Slime  eoaat  banks  to  be 
caught.  They  sometimes  detert  a 
coast  for  ye<<rs,  and  then  come  in  a 
shoal  which  darkens  the  sea  for  milest 
although  beating  it  into  foam.  In 
the  sea  they  are  attended  by  seals 
with  their  roond  dark  heads^  poffu 
poises  gambling  about,  and  whales 
spouting  magnificently — in  the  air  by 
clouds  of  cormorants  and  seagulle, 
diving,  whirling  about,  and  rending 
heaven  with  their  clanging  cry.  The 
waves  seem  to  become  fis»h  and  bird^» 
There  have  been  herring  fi>hings  of 
late  years  at  Peterhead  and  Frjiscr- 
burgh^ — in  the  Friths  they  have  been 
pursued  for  centuries*  W here vor  the 
herring  fi*hery  goes,  drunk ennrs*,  un- 
til the  teetotallers  b«*gan,  used  tt>  go 
with  it.  Four  Scotch  pints  wa»  the 
weekly  allowance  of  a  boat's  ciew  of 
five  men,  an  allowance  wluch  was 
often  drunk  between  Saturday  and 
Monday*  The  men  go  otti  to  seik 
for  thr  whitr  fishing  between  two  aiud 
three  o'clock  in  the  momtng,  often  to 
darkness  nnd  cold.  They  are  well 
clad  in  their  glased  hats»  tlii4:k  f>ea* 
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jackets,  and  aerge  trousen.  For  th« 
herring  fishing  tbey  go  ont  between 
six  and  aeven  in  the  evening,  and 
eome  in  before  nine  in  the  morning. 
Before  starting  they  always  diink  to 
a  ••  White  Lug.- 

After  throwing  out  the  net  at  a 
plaee  which  their  experience  pre* 
scribesy  one  man  is  appointed  to 
watch,  and  tlie  rest  give  themselves 
np  to  sleep  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
as  the  gray  morning  becomes  the 
bright  Smj»  Bat  we  must  use  the 
actual  words  of  a  Newhaven  fisher : — 
**  ye  see  afore  we  gang  ont  wi'  the 
boats  and  the  nets,  we  aye  drink  to  a 
white  Ing.  A  comer  of  the  net  is 
what  we  ca'  a  Ing,  ye  see.  An*  a  white 
lug  is,  when  we  may  be  a*  sleepin'  in 
the  boat  except  one  man,  and  he  pnlls 
np  the  comer  o'  the  net  to  see  if 
there's  any  thing  in*t.  An*  if  it  looks 
white  and  glitterin*  like  siller,  and  bas^ 
majbe,  half  a  barrel  o*  herrin*  in*t> 
and  the  man  that  sees  that»  cries  '  A 
white  Ing,  men,*  they  may  be  as 
dull  as  ye  like,  but  that  pits  life  \m 
the  mnssel  directly ;  and  there  is  a  Joy 
and  drbking  to  it.  But  if  the  corner 
comes  up,  that's  a  black  lug,  an'  there's 
nae  joy  an'  nae  drinking  then,  bnt  a* 
hangmg  their  heads  like  a  tmlrush.'* 
Bt  the  way»  the  intelligent  fisher  to 
whom  we  owe  this  graphic  sketeh, 
told  us  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  his 
moral  theory  of  lifSs— hie  opinion  of 
lawyers— ."  How  they  lee  1"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ^  there  is  nae  fisar  of  where 
they'll  gang— they'll  roast  to  the  oil." 

If  the  season  u  bad,  the  less  %era^ 
pnlous  firiiers  will  slip  out  to  sea  cTen 
on  the  Sunday  night,  or  soon  after 
the  stroke  of  twelve  o'clock.  The 
Buckie  fishers  often  get  up  a  ball  for 
*  luck."  They  hire  a  large  room  and 
a  fiddler,  and  teel  lor  hours.  Inspired 
by  boras  of  ale^  glasses  of  whikkey, 
music,  and  the  smiles  of  their  part- 
ners, they  express  their  hilarity  by  a 
great  tramp  of  their  fiset,  a  snap  of 
their  fingers,  and  the  spirit-stirring, 
inimiUble,  nnspellable,  •*  Whngh  F* 
In  the  seal  of  the  dance,  some  of  the 
men  strip  to  the  shirt— despite  their 
nnbraeed  eanvass  trowsers.  How 
diflWrent  diis  to  the  orderly  waltzing 
of  the  people  of  the  same  class  In 
France — on  their  own  fioors,  or  in 
their  sober  cabaretsl  Does  not  the 
Tery  poorest  French  fisher  owe  his 
dancing  aeqnirements  to  the  fiuhion 
whieh  oBoe  raised  iSbm  repute  of  tiM 


art  so  high  In  his  eenntry,  that  a  great 
dancer  used  to  talk  of  the  two  great 
families — the  house  of  Vestris  and  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon  ?  By  the  bye^  etea 
in  France  the  fishers  are  a  separata 
ckss.  Though  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  dance  together  in  the  DucasB, 
I  have  not  observed  any  but  fishers 
mingling  in  their  dances,  on  their 
often-recurring  ieas^days  and  holi* 
days. 

To  cure  and  sell  the  fish  is  the 
business  of  the  women,  who  thus  ob- 
tain the  power  of  the  purse,  which 
most  manage  well,  albeit  some  ef 
them  are  fond  of  whiskey.  They  dry 
the  fish  on  the  rocks  or  the  stony 
beach.  During  the  white-fishing  sea« 
son,  you  look  down  from  the  Buchan- 
ness  light- house  on  acres  of  haddocks^ 
whitening  the  wild  rocks.  Dealing 
in  a  ware  not  only,  like  all  wares.  Si 
ever-shifting  value,  bnt  of  a  pra- 
eminently  uncertain  value,  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  asking  double  the  price 
they  may  be  induced  to  take.  Super- 
ficial and  hasty  censors  condemn  then 
for  this  dishonesty.  It  is  no  sodi 
thing.  The  accusation  ia  false,  b<^ 
in  morale  and  eeonomiee.  The  value 
to  the  bnyer  is  the  real  value-^th» 
honest  price— which  they  can  ascer- 
tain only  by  bargaining.  All  dealers 
deem  it  fair  to  take  advantages  for 
their  knowledge.  A  yonog  houso- 
wiie,  wtthing  to  signalise  her  economy^ 
ofiered  a  fisbwoman  less  than  the  half 
of  what  she  asked,  and  for  Uie  insult 
and  the  ignorance  of  her  ofier,  richly 
merited  the  rebulT— <*  Gae  awa  to  yer 
piawny,  mem ;  ye  ken  naething  aboot 
fish.*'  The  lady  assumed  dishonesty 
where  there  was  only  a  conventionai 
rale.  The  Buckie  fishers  are  shy  of  let- 
ters, lest  they  should  be  eravers  (duns), 
and  of  strangers,  lest  they  should  bo 
messengers  (bAilifis).  A  buyer  wished 
a  half-hundred  of  oysters.  **  Will  yo 
tak  them  inanesesor  fonrses?"  asked 
the  seller,  ^  we  count  them  in  feurses, 
fifteen  fourses  to  a  word.  But  I'll 
count  them  in  aneses  to  you." 

"  I'll  take  them  as  yon  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  them." 

**  That's  fifteen  fourses  to  the  half, 
hnnner." 

•*  O,"  cried  tiie  bnyer,  <*  in  ono 
way  I'd  only  have  Ahj^  but  fifteen 
fomrs  are  sixty." 

«*  Ye'd  the  windnt  of  me  thera»" 
laughingly  remarked  the  fisherwomam^ 
iibo\iiA  WwkXia  ^^^%s)  Wl  vbax^^ 
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S8  half  a  hnndred,  contrary  to  custom. 
There  H  often  reason  as  well  as  pathos 
in  their  pleas,  as  when,  after  a  stormy 
they  say,  to  keep  up  the  price — **  Fbh 
is  no  fish  the  day,  mem  ;  they're  men*8 
liTes."  People  are  dishonest  in  the 
way  of  husiness  who  are  otherwise  in- 
capable of  a  meanness.  A  fact  which 
most  strikingly  evinces  the  general 
honesty  of  the  Newhaven  fishers,  is 
declared  by  a  respectable  baker  in 
Leith  Walk,  who  has  dealt  with  them 
extensively  for  twenty  years,  and 
never  refused  credit ;  and  yet  his  bad 
debts,  he  believes,  have  not  altogether 
amounted  to  half-a-crown.  In  fact, 
he  never  had  a  bad  debt ;  and  if  he 
has  lost,  it  has  been  his  own  fault. 

In  carrying  the  fish  to  market,  the 
fish  women  often  perform  eztraordi- 
nary  feats.  A  Coliieston  wife  thinks 
nothing  of  walking  into  Aberdeen,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  sell  a  creel- 
fa'  o*  dilsel  In  1795,  three  of  them 
went  from  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh, 
twenty- seven  miles,  with  each  a  load 
of  2001b.  of  herrings  on  her  back,  in 
five  hours.  When  the  boats  came  in 
late  in  the  forenoon  to  the  harbour  of 
Fisherrow,  so  as  to  leave  them  barely 
time  to  reach  Edinburgh  before  din- 
ner, it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to 
perform  their  Journey  of  five  miles, 
threo  of  them  carrying  the  creel  time 
about,  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Nowadays  these  feats  are  un- 
necessary, as  the  fish  of  Fisherrow 
and  Cockenzie  are  carried  by  railway. 
But  every  where  else  these  women 
still  carry  their  great  loads.  Among 
the  Buchan  farmers  and  fishers  the 
traffic  is  curiously  hereditary.  Certain 
families  of  fishers  supply  certain  fami- 
lies of  farmers  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  no  inducement  is 
strong  enough  to  cause  a  fisher  to 
supply  a  family  contrary  to  this  rule. 
It  is  a  system  of  barter  become  here- 
ditary  ;  and  the  person  who  dared  to 
interfere  with  it  would  draw  down  on 
himself  the  wrath  of  his  neighbours. 

Kay,  in  1799,  delineated,  with  all 
the  truth  of  caricature, — (every  body 
ought  to  know  that  Kay,  Gillray,  and 
H.  B.,  are  the  truest  likeness- makers 
of  the  last  half  ceutury,) — a  hawker  of 
salt  in  Edinburgh,  in  Margaret  Suttie, 
a  native  of  Fisherrow,  who  amused  her 
generation  by  thinking  aloud  on  the 
streets.  A  tough,  keen-eyed,  hook- 
nosed, short  and  thick  carline  is  ex- 
JkUfJied  to  the  Ufe,  cMog^**  Wha'll 
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buy  my  lucky  forpit  o*  8a*at.  Na,  na, 
it  ill  no  do.  De*il  ane  yet.**  She  was 
believed  to  be  a  witch.  Every  morn- 
ing she  used  to  go  to  the  Saltpans,  at 
Joppa,  and  buy  her  salt  for  the  day  at 
thirteenpence  halfpenny  a-peck,  about 
seven  pounds  weight,  retailing  it  at 
sixpence  a  caup — a  wooden  measure, 
the  one  end  of  which  was  a  forpit,  the 
other  half  a  forpit  She  thought  it 
lucky  to  say— <'  Na,  na,  de^ii  ano 
yet.*^  Her  habit  of  thinking  aloud 
gave  much  amusement  to  the  boys, 
who  used  to  listen  to  her.  A  fat 
clergyman  waddling  before  her,  she 
continued,  whilehe  remained  in  sight, 
crying,  «« Eh  I  but  he's  fat—see  how 
he  shugs! — wha*ll  buy  my  lucky  forpit 
o'  sa*at  ?— see  how  he  shugs  1 "  Thig 
personage  died  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  did  not  live  to  see  her  trade 
abolished  by  the  reduction  of  the  sdt 
duty. 

Though  not  wreckers^  the  fishers  of 
both  sexes  used  to  be  great  smugglers. 
Curiously  did  the  consciences  of  pious 
men — good,  decent,  devout,  puritani- 
cal men,  fit  themselves  without  a 
twinge  to  smuggler  pursuits.  A  good 
man  is  still  alive  in  a  northern  town 
who  was  both  a  Seceder  and  a  smug- 
gler, unrivalled  at  concealing  a  few 
tubs  so  neatly  under  the  turf,  that  the 
keen  eye  of  the  ganger  could  not  de- 
tect the  cut  next  day.  At  christen- 
ings, <<  Grace  and  growin*  **  used  to 
be  drunken  to  the  child  out  of  wooden 
cat^  full  of  gin,  all  over  Buchan.  The 
late  collector.  More,  used  to  tell  some 
anecdotes  of  the  tricks  of  the  women 
in  conveying  gin  or  hollands  into 
Aberdeen.  He  observed  a  woman 
notorious  for  contrivances,  carrying 
apparently  a  child  in  her  arms. 
<*  Where  are  you  going  this  morn- 
ing, Kirsty  ?**  was  his  question. 

*'  Tm  gaan  up  to  the  Tarnties, 
sir,  (Trinity  Church,)  to  get  my 
chir  christened." 

«« Let  me  see  it" 

<<  Na,  sir,  it  'ud  get  cauld,  that  it 
would,  in  this  frosty  momin*  1  ** 

**  Well,  come  wi'  me,  and  I'll  give 
yon  something  to  warm  it." 

She  flung  the  child  from  her,  and 
off!  It  was  a  keg,  made  with  straw 
into  a  thumping  baby  I  Another 
woman  smuggled  hollands  in  tin  hips. 
There  was  more  of  trick  than  daring 
in  their  illegal  trade. 

Prior  to  the  establbhing  of  Preven- 
tive Stations^  there   was   so   much 
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stnUiT^lm^  OArried  on  bj  the  fishers* 
ibAt  the  meiinest  hind  Acorned  whiskey 
on  the  Buchan  coast — %  coa»t«  by  the 
way,  well  worthy  of  it  more  minute 
description  than  we  can  give  it.  Ex- 
cept near  Aberdeen,  we  did  not  see* 
last  autumn^  within  sight  of  the  coaat, 
a  single  tree  or  shrub  in  all  the  thirty 
or  forty  mites  between  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead.  For  fifteen  miles  the  sea 
runs  along  sand-hills  ;  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance  to  Peterhead,  the  most 
eastern  point  of  Scotland,  bold^  wild, 
\oUy,  j'lgged  rocks  eirt  the  sea.  Hero 
tLnd  there  a  Utile  villiige  is  seen ;  and 
the  old  castle  of  Skinsi  which  is  a 
rutQt  and  the  new  castle>  a  modern 
gingerbread  affair,  erected  on  grand 
granite  rocks,  with  a  marine  villa  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  form 
the  only  eights  on  the  coasc»  with  the 
exception  of  the  remarkable  Bullcrs 
of  Buchan*  Green  grass,  brown 
heather,  and  yellowing  corn  cover  the 
earth ;  but  not  a  leaf  can  the  eye  de« 
tect.  All  is  bleak,  bare,  cold,  stern, 
Scotch,  as  if  the  \ery  face  of  nature 
were  sourly  Presbyterian* 

"  Bullers**  is  the  common  name  of 
several  rocky  caverns  and  arches  on 
the  Bachau  coast.  The  *'  Pot"  is 
most  curious.  Imagine  a  cavern  en- 
tered by  the  sea,  through  an  arch 
fiAy  feet  high,  but  too  narrow  to  allow 
a  boat  to  pass  without  unshipping  the 
oars.  Rocks,  topped  with  grass,  rise 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  arch. 
Row  into  the  cavern  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet,  and  preserving  the  arch  and 
rocks  above  it,  blow  the  interior  roof 
of  rocks  away,  until*  beyond  the  aur- 
Tounding  walls  of  lofty  rocks,  you  aee 
blue  skies  and  sunlight,  which  show 
you  in  the  deep  clear  undulating 
waters>  white  rocks,  and  brown  and 

?r€en  sea»flower»  of  ineffable  beauty. 
'his  is  the  Pot-  Though  the  arch  is 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  yet,  when  a 
storm  is  on  the  coast,  it  is  choked  with 
mad  sea-foam,  and  the  unroofed  oa- 
Tern  becomes  a  pot,  caldron,  boiler, 
or  buUer,  of  furious  waves  and  whirl- 
pools* In  the  recesses  of  the  Pot,  one 
of  which  retires  to  some  depth,  as  a 
boatman  remarked,  **  a*  mony  a  kag 
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has  been  hidden  there,  air.*'  Smug* 
glers  and  their  kegs,  a  duchess  and 
her  dinner,  are  now  the  associations  of 
this  wild  sc^ne,  instead  of  the  mer- 
maids with  their  witching  mustc  and 
their  death  boding  screams. 

Literature  has  given  the  spot  li 
best  associations*      Samuel   Juhnsoi 
visited  this  scrno  on  the  24th  of  Au* 
gust  1773 — Walter  Scott  on  the  31  si 
of  July  IbU.     Boswell  says  it  wai 
alarming  to  see  old  Johnson  stridini 
irregularly  along  the  footpath,  roun 
the    top    of  the  monstrous   caldron. 
Scott  remarks   ttie  place   where   the 
path  is  only  two  feet  wide,  with  a 
monstrous  precipice  on   either  i^ido* 
At  his  visit,  Johnson  was  sixty «foufj 
Scott  forty- three.  Every  BrltiJih  mini' 
can  picture  the  men. 

Of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  fisherij 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  It 
the  policy  of  the  Scotch  kiogs^  froio^ 
the  earliest  times,  to  encourage  colo* 
nies  of  fishers  from  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Holland*  The  fishers  of 
Buckshaven  were  wont  to  dance  the 
Danish  sword  dance. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  humour 
afloat  in  Scotland  respecting  the  fish 
ers,  consists  of  stories  of  their  ren- 
counters with  Presbyterian  clergy* 
men.  The  minister  of  Footdee  h 
preached  on  the  text  about  casting 
broad  on  the  waters,  to  fiod  it  afte^ 
many  days.  He  afterwards  asked 
woman  why  she  had  left  off  attending 
church,  **  Because  ye  tell  lees,  sir. 
1  baked  a  cake,  and  a  big  cake  it  was, 
sir,  and  John  and  me  coost  it  into  the 
sea  between  the  pier* heads,  sir,  but 
deil  pick  out  my  eyne  if  we've  seen 
a  stimo  (atom)  of  it  again/*  A  very 
zealous  clorflfyraan  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  a  fishing  village  every  week, 
to  examine  the  people  in  the  Shorter 

Catechism,    Adam  L^ ,  a  fishei 

got  tipsy,  fcil  and  broke  his  nose,  jua 
before  a  catechetical  visit  at  his  cot* 
tago.  His  wife  huddled  him  into  bed. 
When  the  minister  began  to  question 
the  woman,  ho  ajitked  her  the  cauae  of 
the  fall  of  Adamr  Thinking  all  wa 
found  out,  she  answered,  **  *De€d,  sir^ 
it  was  naething  but  drink/' 
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Almost  Uefore  I  was  awmra  of  my 
own  existenee  Ir  the  town  and  uni- 
▼ersitj  of  Cambridge,  it  appeared  that 
others  had  been  possessed  of  the  fact: 
fer»  upon  JeaviofT  the  narrow  slip  of 
lodging  in  which  I  had  passed  the 
iiSght»  (and  which,  oertainlj,  might 
be  styled  the  bed*room»  inasmnch  as 
there  was  jost  room  enough  for  a  bed 
inity  and  nothing  more^  and  entering 
iSbm  sitting,  room  adjoining,  I  disoover- 
•d  upon  the  tabloy  awaiting  me,  a  let- 
ter u  due  form  addressed  to  Caleb 
Stakely,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge.    The  contents  were  as  follows : 

*'  The  Viee- Chancellor  presents  his 
idnd  regards  to  Mr  Stukely»  and  trusts 
that  Mr  Stukely,  senior,  as  well  as 
Mrs  Stukely,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  best  possible  health,  as  this  leaves 
the  Vice- Chancellor  at  present;  at  the 
same  time,  the  V.  C.  begs  to  request 
the  favour  of  Mr  Stukely*s  company 
at  breakfast  this  morning,  trusting 
that  no  previous  engagement  will  d^ 
prive  him  of  the  honour. 

**  N.  B.  Mr  Stukely  will  please  at- 
tend in  fuU  dress." 

.  Flattered  as  I  really  felt  by  this  in- 
^tation,  I  attributed  it  rather  to  the 
high  character  which  my  father  en- 
joyed as  a  trader  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, than  to  any  personal  desert,  of 
which  the  Vice-chancellor  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  ignorant.  Singu« 
larly  vigilant,  however,  I  conld  not 
hut  consider  that  system,  by  which 
tiie  private  condition  and  movements 
of  the  humblest  of  scholars  were  so 
immediately  observed  and  oommuni- 
oated  to  the  highest  authorities.  Could 
thu  be  the  usimI  mode  of  receiving  the 
adopted  into  the  affectionate  bosom  of 
^tlma  mater  f  or  was  it  an  especial  mark 
of  attention  extended  to  me — an  ez- 
eeption  from  the  general  rule?  Let  my 
youth  plead  for  the  modesty  that  in- 
duced me  to  form  the  latter  opinion. 
Not  having  yet  donned  my  academic 
oostume,  I  argued  that  it  would  be 
becoming  in  me  to  present  myself  in 
that  particular  dress  which  had  been 
made  in  London  expressly  for  evening 
jwti'esj  albeit,  Buch  mighty  and  fa^ 


abkmable  doings  had  been  foreign  to 
the  qniet  abode  from  which  I  had  mi- 
grated. By  Mr  Simmonds  I  was  di- 
reeted  to  the  Viee-Chancelior*s  abodo. 
The  reader  will  not  have  foigotten 
that  very  respectable  character  intro> 
doeed  by  Mr  Temple  in  his  narrative 
at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter — to 
wit,  the  gyp  of  Mr  Hosbaiui«  The 
above-mentioned  Simmonds  perform- 
ed the  like  ofiftce  for  me;  bnt  let  not 
the  worthiest  of  his  species  be  con- 
founded with  the  vilest.  Picture  to 
▼ourself  a  body  carved  and  bending 
beneath  a  load  of  years — a  Ikad 
blanched  in  the  aerviee  of  old  Time, 
not  a  hair  but  wearing  the  master*8 
livery — an  eye  of  settled  stilluess^-a 
band,  bloodless  and  old  indeed,  active 
only  in  its  tremblings,  squened  up 
and  faded — a  gait,  to  say  it  was  a 
ohild*s  would  be  to  libel  nature,  it 
was  ao  weak  and  tottering.  This  was 
the  external  Simmonds.  The  invisi- 
ble part  of  him  was  not  younger  or 
fresher  in  the  hour  that  his  Maker 
first  breathed  the  breath  of  life  in 
him.  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  shame 
when  I  engaged  him. 

**  You  are  too  old  for  work,  man/' 
add  I  to  him. 

«*  Not  1,  indeed,  sir/*  was  his  reply; 
**  Fm  nearer  to  fourscore  than  seven- 
ty— that  is  true ;  but  1*11  warrant  you 
a  lad  of  eighteen  is  not  more  nimble. 
Look  here,  now.*'  And  he  attempred 
to  run  across  the  room  I  The  exhibi- 
tion was  melancholy  indeed.  **  Be- 
sides," he  continued,  holding  his  sides, 
and  catching  his  breath  after  the  ex- 
ertion, **  I've  a  grandson — God  bless 
him! — ^who  takes  all  the  labour  off 
my  hands.  But  I  should  die  if  I  were 
to  give  it  up  altogether.  Sixty  years 
come  next  Shrovetide  have  I  done  duty 
here.  Ah,  air,  things  are  different 
nowl  Times  are  not  as  they  have 
been!" 

(I  discovered,  when  I  became  a  few 
years  older,  that  no  times  are  ever  as 
they  have  been.  It  is  a  fault  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  times.  Mr  Simmonds 
had  no  particular  complaint  to  make; 
his  remark  was  general.) 
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<•  Fnbaipa,  lir,**  laid  Mr 
wkiu  I  had  agreed  to  hire  hiiii»  '<  you 
would  like  to  be  thown  otw  your 
room.  Bo  good  eaough  to  follow 
aok"  I  most  here  premise  that  my 
room  was  of  moderate  dimensionsy  and 
might  be  describf^d  as  containing  one 
very  large  fireplace*  one  very  large 
eupboardy  two  very  large  window- 
ailUy  and  two  very  small  windows. 
Farther,  it  was  wainseoted,  and  in 
the  ceiling  the  artificial  black  prepon- 
derated considerably  over  the  natural 
white.  Having  obSierved  all  this  be- 
fore, and  at  a  glance,  I  was  certainly 
not  prepared  for  the  important  air 
with  which  Mr  Simmonds  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  various  localities  and 
ornaments  of  the  place.  He  made 
first  for  the  large  cupboard. 

*'  This,**  said  he,  opening  it,  <'  is 
your  pantry  and  larder,  your  china 
closet,  and  the  receptacle  for  your 
bellows,  gridiron,  tea-kettle,  and  little 
•aucepan.  Thi«,*'  be  continued, 
having  reached  the  window- seat,  **  is 
your  wine-cellar." 

**  Indeed!"  I  exclaimed,  not  com- 
prehending him* 

"  Your  wine-eellar,"  he  repeated, 
lifting  up  the  top  of  the  window-sill, 
which  was  hinged  to  the  rest  of  the 
timber,  and  discovering  a  hollow  case 
reaching  to  the  floor,  and  filled  with 
sawdust. 

"  And  this,*'  said  he,  performing  the 
same  ceremony  at  the  fellow  window- 
till,  **  is  your  coal* cellar.  The  locks  of 
all  are,  as  you  see,  broken,  and  my 
firt»t  advice  to  you  is,  that  you  imme- 
diately get  them  repaired.  It  is  a 
little  guard,  though  not  much  to  be 
sure — moro's  the  pity  I  **  Without  en- 
quiring further  into  the  meaning  of 
these  dark  hints,  I  changed  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  I  desired,  before  my 
visit,  to  gather  something  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

••  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him?** 
I  asked  Simmonds.  "  Is  he  an  agree- 
able gentleman  ?  ** 

•«  Why,  look  you,  Mr  Stukely,** 
answered  the  gyp,  ''just  as  I  am 
standing  talking  to  you  now,  I  stood 
talking  to  him  fifty  years  ago  come 
next  commencement.  Do  I  know 
any  thing  of  him!  That  is  good  1  Yes, 
I  should  say  I  do — a  little.  For  abont 
four  years,  between  you  and  me,  sir,  I 
knew  rather  too  much  of  him.  He 
was  a  mortal  wild  one,  and  many  a 
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•crape  he  got  me  and  himadf  into, 
and  man  J  a  falsehood — more's  the  sor- 
row I— did  be  invent  to  get  us  out  of  it. 
But  he  had  a  mort  of  money,  and,  of 
course,  could  do  what  poorer  men 
daren*t.     He*s  an  altered  man  now.** 

**  He  must  have  been  a  hard  worker, 
too,  and  distinguished  himself,  no 
doubt,  before  he  became  master  of  his 
college." 

'<  Didn't  I  tell  you  just  now,  sir, 
that  he  was  a  very  rich  man?  Besides, 
in  those  days,  things  were  very  diffe- 
rent.    He  gave  the  best  dinners,  and 
drank  the  best  wine  in  the  university, 
(and,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  so  he  does 
now,)  and  the  fellows  of  his  college 
were  proud  of  him,  and  made  him  one 
of  themselves — gave  him  a  fellowship, 
and  then  voted  him  master  at  the  next 
election.  It  was  a  great  shame  though; 
lor,  do  you  know — yon  needn*t  repeat 
it — there  was  a  young  man  who  had 
almost  worked  himself  to  death  for 
that  very  fellowship,  and  who  had  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  his  own  talents 
to  depend  upon  ;  he  actually  tcok  the 
thing  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  bottle  of 
poison  clenched  fast  in  hb  hand.*' 
**  You  don't  say  so  I " 
^'  I  do  say  so,  and  tlie  master  didn't 
like  it  at  all.   It  was  hushed  up  in  the 
college.     The  Dons  gave  it  out  that 
he  died  of  apoplexy.     However,  the 
master,  Fm  told,    allowed  the  poor 
young  man*8  father  an  annuity  as  long 
as  he  lived,  which  I  always  thought 
was  very  kind  and  considerate  of  him.** 
"  Ym  Kurprized,'*  I  said,  ''that  you 
don't  live  with  him !  " 

"  No,  sir,  rd  rather  not.  The 
master  has  asked  me  once  or  twice, 
but  I'm  happier  here.  He  is  verv 
kind  to  me  still,  and  many  a  bleak 
winter  he  has  changed  into  a  blessed 
summer  for  me.  He  is  very  good  at 
heart ;  but,  as  I  get  older,  I  wish  more 
Uiat  I  had  never  been  his  gyp/* 

Thus  informed,  I  set  out  for  the 
Vice-  Chancellor's  residence.  He  was 
the  master  of  a  small  college,  situated 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  my  time,  it  was  an  old 
and  picturesque  building,  and  looked 
grave  and  comely ;  snugly  protected 
as  it  was  by  its  long  brick  wall,  and 
row  of  lofty  poplar  trees.  That  wall, 
and  those  poplar  trees  have  been  sbieo 
razed ;  the  edifice  has  been  plastered 
over,  and  stands,  with  its  ussLtBaAaa.^ 
g\at©   ^l  ^T«\ATA\^\i>  ^  ^«^"i  ^^^ifew 
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sepulchre.    I  rang  gently  at  the  lodge 
gate,  and  modestly  placed  my  card  in 
the  hand  of  the  well-dressed  domestic 
who  opened  it.  He  retired  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  then  returned, 
desiring  me  to  follow  him  up  stairs. 
During  his  ahsence,  I  had  not  failed 
to  notice  the  painful  silence  that  ex- 
tended through  the  place.   It  was  not 
the  .delicious  quiet  that  I  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  orchard  ground  the  day 
before.     No,  that  was  the  silence  of 
nature  and  of  life,  cheerful  and  exhila- 
rating.     Th!s    was   oppressive — the 
cold  and  earthy  stillness  of  the  tomb. 
A  cough  echoed  through  the  house 
again— once  a  door   slammed,    and 
there  rung  through  the  dwelling  a  long 
and  hideous  reverberation.  We  passed 
into  a  spacious  and  well -filled  library, 
then    through  a    noble    room    with 
polished  oaken  floors.     This  looked 
upon  a  beautiful  and  extensive  lawn. 
Shadows  of  massive  floating  clouds 
skimmed  the  green  surface  as  I  softly 
trod  the   room,    and  deepened  tlie 
sombreness  that  pervaded  the  scholas- 
tic habitation.   Beyond  was  the  draw- 
ing-room, an  apartment  of  good  dimen- 
sions, and  literally  crowded  with  oostlv 
furniture.      Here  the  lackey  stoppedf, 
and  drawing  to  the  fireplace  a  bulky 
chair,  capacious  enough  for  four,  he 
begged  me  to  be  seated,  and  then  took 
his  leave. 

As  it  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  in 
this  establishment  to  proceed  with  as 
little  hurry  and  fatigue  as  possible,  I 
had  ample  time  afforded  me  to  ob- 
serve the  various  sumptuous  articles  by 
which  I  was  surrounded;  but  my 
cnriosity  was  particularly  excited  by  a 
small  curtain  which  hung  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room,  evidently  con- 
cealing something  that  was  held  too 
sacred  for  the  vulgar  eye.  For  some 
.time  I  fought  against  my  desire,  but 
unable  at  length  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, I  withdrew  the  curtain,  and  dis* 


covered,  not  what  t  had  expected  to 
find,  the  form  and  feature  of  some 
ladye-love,  but  a  portrdt  by  Vandyke, 
painted  in  all  the  boldness  and  truth 
of  that  great  master,  and  bearing 
beneath  it  the  following  inscription, 
"  Oliver  Cromwell,  protector  of  Eng- 
land."* 

The  thunder  of  another  door  per- 
mitted me  only  to  glance  at  the  por- 
trait and  to  replace  the  curtain.  The 
drawing-room  door  opened,  and  in  an 
invalid's  chair,  wheeled  into  my  pre- 
sence by  the  aforesaid  lackey,  entered 
the  Vice- Chancellor. 

He  was  a  fine  man,  tall,  sinewy,  and 
robust-looking;  his  chest  was  broad 
and  manly,  his  voice  strong  and  sono- 
rous, his  face  very  florid,  and  his  hair 
white  as  the  purified  particles  of  snow. 
Beholding  him  as  I  did  at  our  first 
interview,  an  experienced  physiogno« 
mist  would  have  drawn  two  concla- 
sions.  First,  that  nature  had  never 
intended  the  Vice- Chancellor  for  such 
a  chair :  and  secondly,  that  his  living 
wss  good  and  he  did  not  quarrel  with 
it.  He  was  wheeled  to  the  fireplace, 
and  he  bade  me  be  seated  next  to  him. 
**  And  now,  sir,**  he  began,  **  what's 
yonr  business?" 

If  he  had  accused  me  of  robbing 
him  I  could  not  have  been  more 
idarmed  than  when  he  put  this  ques- 
tion to  me.  Had  I  maide  a  mistake  ? 
Come  to  the  wrong  college,  for  in- 
stance ?  Simmonds*8  account  had  al- 
ready filled  me  with  awe,  and  the  big 
house  had  not  decreased  it.  I  thought 
it  advisable  to  give  him  at  once  the 
note  of  invitation  that  I  had  received. 
He  took  it  silently,  and  read  it.  He 
then  looked  hard  at  m^  and  read  it 
again. 

*'  How  long  have  you  been  in  Cam- 
bridge?*'said  he. 
«'  Since  last  night,  sir.*' 
*'  Are  yon  a  freshman  ?  *' 
••  Yes,  sir.*' 


*  This  portrait  bung  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  lodge  attached  to  the  college,  of 
which  the  Protector  was  a  member.  The  following  legend  concerning  it  was  believed 
by  old  Simmonda.  Many  years  ago— it  is  not  said  how  many — a  letter  was  received  by 
the  existing  master  of  the  college,  desiring  that  the  gates  and  lodge  door  should  be  left 
open  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  and  free  access  afforded  to  the  drawing*room,  In 
order  that  the  picture  of  Oliver  Cromwell  might  he  therein  deposited,  in  compliance 
with  his  own  dying  request.  It  was  hinted,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  any  endeavour 
were  made  to  discover  either  the  donor  or  bearer  of  the  gift,  the  portrait  would  be  for 
ever  lost  to  the  college,  and  curiosity  still  left  ungratified.  The  terms  were  strictly 
complied  with,  and  the  picture  found  its  way  So :  for  the  next  mondag  It  was  hanging 
aa  Ui0  wmIL 
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"  What  college?'' 

"  Trinity,  sir." 

^  Have  you  made  any  acquaintances 
y6t  f 

**  Only  Simmond8*8,  sir,  the  gyp*8. 

"  Ring  that  bell." 

I  rang  it,  and  my  old  friend  the 
lackey  appeared. 

«'  BrealLfast!**  said  the  Vice- Chan- 
cellor. 

**  Sir  ?**  quoth  the  footman,  as  one 
who  had  not  quite  understood  the 
order. 

"  Breakfast  1**  was  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  command,  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  fiightened  the  man  out  of 
the  room,  and  me  into  the  very  corner 
of  the  large  chair  in  which  I  was  sit- 
ting. 

The  breakfast  was  soon  brought. 
The  footman  made  the  tea,  and 
waited  upon  us.  The  master  ate  and 
drank  very  little — almost  as  little,  in- 
deed, as  myself,  who  had  by  this  time 
begun  to  feel  any  how  but  comfort- 
able, and  to  find  no  very  great  plea- 
aore  in  the  especial  mark  of  favour 
with  which  I  had  been  indulged. 

<*  From  what  part  of  the  country 
do  you  come,  my  lad  ?*'  enquired 
the  Vice- Chancellor  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  with  more  kindly 
an  air  than  he  had  shown  before. 
(^  A  curious  question,**  thought  I, 
**  after  enquiring  so  particularly  re- 
apectiiig  the  hedth  of  my  father  and 
mother  l*') 

<<  From  London,  sir,*'  I  replied. 

<«  From  London !  that's  verv  re- 
Hiarkablel  and  how  old  are  you  V' 

**  Eighteen,  sir,*'  said  I,  getting  con- 
fidence from  the  Vice- Chancellor's  m- 
ereasing  amenity  of  manners. 

«  Then  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself,"  was  the  damp- 
ing reply.  •*  What  I  a  Londoner — 
and  eighteen  years   of  age  I    to  be 

Silled  like  a  oh — oh — oh,  this 
fernal  gout  1  You  young  fool,*'  he 
roared  out,  *<  what  do  you  mean  by 
it?' 

I  jumped  from  my  seat  in  great 
trepidation,  and  thought,  all  things 
considered,  1  had  better  go  back  again. 
My  hand  was  on  the  door  when  he 
anmmoned  me  to  my  chair. 

**  Sit  down,  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  lay.  Somebody  has  made  a  fool 
of  you.  That  letter  is  an  imposition. 
I  never  invited  you  to  breakfast.'* 

^  No,  Sir  I  I  am  sure  Fm  to ry 
aorry  then"— 

TCL.  u,  NO.  cccxnu 


«  Never  mind.  Are  you  certain 
you*ve  made  no  man*s  acquaintance  ?" 

'<  I  am  sure  I  haven't,  sir.  I  only 
came  last  night." 

*'  How  did  you  get  here  ?" 

**  By  coach,  sir,  from  London.*' 

"  With  whom  did  you  travel?" 

Now,  the  very  moment  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  put  the  question  to  me,  the 
form  of  Mr  James  Temple,  with  his 
hypocritical  serious  face,  rose  up  be- 
fore me ;  and  I  felt  as  certain  as  I  did 
of  my  own  identity,  that  to  him,  and 
to  no  one  else,  was  I  indebted  for  this 
very  agreeable  business.  **  With  two 
under- graduates,  sir — Mr  Solomon 
Levy>  A  gentleman  of  very  great  re- 
spectability, and  two  ladies." 

«<  Do  you  know  the  undergradu- 
ates' names  ?" 

«'  Yes,  sir.     Temple." 

«' Their  college  ?- 

**  I  don't  know,  sir." 

**  Very  well,  young  man.  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  so  straightforward," 
said  my  questioner,  writing  down  the 
name.  ^'  And  now,  before  you  go, 
take  a  word  of  advice.  If  you  don't 
improve  very  rapidly,  this  is  likely  to 
be  not  the  last  occasion  of  your  being 
duped.     You  must  be  a  man,  sir-* 

think,  act,  and  feel  like  a  man oh 

— oh,  this  cursed  gout !  Do  vou  hear 
what  I  say,  you  goose  ?'*  and  he  bel* 
lowed  out  again. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

«'  Then  why  don't  you  answer, 
when  you  see  me  in  such  pain  ?  I 
tell  you  it  will  not  do  to  be  a  boy, 
where  all  your  companions  are  men. 
What*s  the  use  of  your  looking  at  that 
sofa,  whilst  1  am  talking  ? — look  at  me, 
can't  you  ?  If  ever  you  receive  such 
letters  again,  put  them  into  the  fire  at 
once,  and  don't  believe  them.  You 
must  learn  your  true  position  as  soon 
as  you  can  ;  until  you  do,  you  never 
can  be  comfortable  or  at  your  ease. 
Attend  well  to  your  studies,  and  keep 
good  hours.  I  suppose  you  know  the 
proverb  —  Aurora  arnica  mutarum. 
When  /  was  a  student,  I  was  never 
out  of  bed  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  in  it  after  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. Winter  or  summer  makes  no 
difference  to  an  honest  student,  who 
has  his  work  to  do,  and  will  get 
through  it.  I  have  never  known  such 
happy  hours  as  those  spent  as  an  un- 
dergraduate in  this  college.  All 
summers  were  as  onet<iiELm«t^vnL^'<2i^ 
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much  alika.  Evtry  season  fMU&d  me 
«t  my  bMks.  and  whether  the  birds 
whistled,  9»d  the  sdd  shone  wann  vpon 
my  study,  or  whether  il  was  dark  aad 
dreary  without,  and  I  had  to  sit  by 
my  snug  fire,  and  read  by  my^  little 
lamp,  the  sisoj^  fact  of  my  beiug  in- 
dustrioae  was  the  same.  There  I  was 
Co  be  found ;  and  I  haTo  reaped  the 
good  reward.  Look  at  me,  sir !  the 
representatiTO  of  one  who  ia  the  repre- 
seutative  of  so  many  gbrious,  noble, 
and  reUgiona  foundations.  Be  assured, 
young  man,  ezcdlence  in  any  one 
thing  is  not  to  be  leaebed  without  the 
closest  perseToranee,  and  the  severest 
selCdeniaL" 

I  was  not  &  little  staggered  by  tho 
Tice-Cbanceilor*s  remifldscence  of  his 
«arly  days.  Here  were  two  okl  men, 
both  greyheaded,  telltog  one  story, 
▼et  80  differently,  that,  without  at  tempt- 
ing to  mince  either  tlie  subject-mat- 
ter, or  my  expression,  I  was  bccMigfat 
to  the  very  disagreeable  necessity  of 
regarding  one  oi  them  as  the  meet 
eminent  and  egregious  old  Har  that 
had  ever  been  endcwed  with  the  fi^ 
4saiij  of  speech.  I  made»for  the  nonee^ 
«  philosophical  inferencew  The  Viee^ 
Chancellor  was  a  great  mas^  and  could 
not  lie.  Poor  Simasonds  was  a  hire- 
ling, and  did  so  ear  ofido, 

'*  I  devre  to  say  one  word  nsore 
before  you  go,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  your  attendance  at  chapel.  Your 
-college  will  exact  only  a  certain  nwi- 
ber  of  attendances  during  the  week  ; 
but  you  will  ask  your  conscience  what 
it  will  require,  and  if  it  will  be  satisfied 
with  any  Aung  short  of  a  regular 
daily  regard  for  the  ordinances  of  your 
religioa.  Christianity,  young  man,  is 
neither  dassics  nor  mathematics :  it  is 
something  anpettor  U  both;  thosa 
are  indeed  the  food  and  snbslaiice  of 
the  mindr  but  thia  u  the  mind*s  rego- 
lator.  It  pleases  me  to  find  that  you 
are  so  attenCiTe  to  what  I  say.  If 
^ou  ask  me  what  will  improre  the 
temper,  render  ns  ansiable,  regardful 
ol  our  so^al  dides*  good  poKtieiaos, 
beiie¥olent  members  of  society,  and 
perfect  gentlemen,  I  answer  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  to  subdue  and  overcome 
the  paina  both  of  body  and  of  min4» 
I  may  fipeely  say,  from  experience,  I 
know'nolhing  so  pimerfhl  and  cAca- 
4sious.**  Here  the  gout  became  once 
more  exceeiHngly  troublesome^  and 
^saamd  gn»k  pain  to  the  werlhj 
jffeaMer.     Tkerm  «iw#  irU  a  npid 


and  sharp  drawing  of  the  breath,  then 

the  blatant  roar ••Ring  the  bell, 

you  young  rascal  1  **  almost  icremJud 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  rolling  in  his 
chmr  with  agony.  I  rushed  to  the 
rope,  and  in  my  yiolent  haste  pulled 
itto  the  ground,  without  provoking  the 
slightest  tinkling  from  the  bell.  The 
master  stared  at  me  as  if  he  would 
have  strangled  me,  had  he  been  at 
liberty  and  able,  which,  thank  Hea- 
▼en,  he  was  not.  He  bit  his  lip  and 
frowned,  tossed  about  and  groaned^ 
and  at  last  it  burst  out — 

*«  D— — n  you,  yon  young  yillain, 
can't  you  bawl  on  the  stairs  ?  ** 

Thh  eonclndtng  practical  ilhistra- 
tiea  of  the  master's  own  doctrine^  was 
favourable  at  least  to  my  good  opinion 
of  poor  Simmonds,  who,  I  must  con- 
fess, during  the  first  part  of  the  Vice- 
Chancelloir*a  last  speech,  had  been 
rapidly  sinking  in  my  estimation. 
Vvben  I  returned  to  my  rooms,  the 
old  man  was  busy  in  the  repairs  of 
the  cupboard  and  **  cellars.*' 

I  repeated  to  him  the  whole  of  the 
morning's  buriness,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  sham  invi- 
tation, and  the  object  of  my  visit. 

«  Ah,  poor  man  T*  sighed  the  gyp; 
**  *tis  very  strange  and  very  shocking. 
He  has  told  the  same  story  so  often, 
and  to  so  many,  that  at  last  he  be- 
lieves it  lumsd^  He  talks  too  mudi, 
and  does  top  little.  Ah>  sad  work, 
sad  work  I  The  doings  at  that  lodg^ 
on  many  a  Sabbath-day,  are  a  scandal 
to  the  place.  What's  the  use  of  a 
sermon  at  St  Mary's,  if  a  man's 
knocked  up  afterwards  in  the  night  to 
take  the  preacher  home  ?  Have  I  not 
done  it  more  than  once?  It's  too 
bad  ;  and  what  a  true  and  awlal  say- 
ing that  is— « What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  wotld,  and 
kseUsownsmdl**' 

As  all  this  was  uttered  in  an  under 
tene,  and  rather  to  himedf  than  to 
nse,  I  deemed  that  I  had  no  busbiesa 
to  teaze  the  old  man  by  further  inter- 
rogatioae.  During  toe  whole  of  the 
day  he  remained  in  and  about  my 
reom»  doing  literally  nothing,  bnt 
amusing  himeelf  with  the  fancy  that 
he  was  labouring  hard  for  my  bappn 
■em  and  eomfisrt.  He  saw  that  my 
modk'evm  of  eoali  was  saMj  deposited 
in  the  proper  plaee,  and  care&Uj 
wiped  atti  lacked  the  window-scat 
afterwards.  He  hmded  ahoot,  Ian- 
gaidly  enough,  with  hi 
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wha  eaiBft  in  the  coune  of  the  morn^ 
ing  wilh  articles  of  ittrnkure  that  be- 
longed to  the  room,  (and  who,  indeed, 
performed  all  that  was  needful  and 
proper  to  be  done,)  and  at  length, 
about  six  o*clock  in  the  evening, 
placing  my  commons  on  the  table, 
and  poking  the  fire  to  make  the  kettle 
boil,  he  looked  round  the  room, 
thought  "  he  had  now  done  every 
thing,  and  would  therefore  go  home 
—which  saying,  he  crept  away. 

I  had  now  been  two  days  absent 
from  my  parents,  and  for  the  first 
time  working  in  life,  as  it  were,  on 
my  own  account.  Surely  my  short 
experience  had  been  neither  credit- 
able to  the  world*  nor  satisfactory  to 
the  humble  individual  who  had  thrown 
himself  upon  its  sympathies  and  good 
nature?  My  treatment  had  been  ra- 
ther that  of  a  dog  venturing  into  a 
pre^occupied  kennel,  than  of  a  human 
being  joining  the  social  common- 
wealtb»  and  seeking  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  a  denizen.  It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  flattering  convic- 
tion, tbat  both  by  Mr  Temple  and  the 
Vice- Chancellor — the  former  scarcely 
&  month  older  than  myself,  and  that 
was  the  moat  unpleasant  niflectlon  in 
the  whole  transaction— I  was  regarded 
as  no  better  than  a  fool,  to  be  played 
upon  or  insulted,  according  to  the 
present  and  prevailing  humour  of  the 
party  that  took  me  in  hand.  Temple 
had  insulted  me  covertly  when  he  ban- 
tered me  in  the  orchard-ground*  and, 
in  writing  the  letter,  had  openljf  played 
upon  me.  The  Vice- Chancellor  bad 
proceeded  contrariwise.  He  tacitly 
played  upon  me  when  he  ordered  the 
breakfast,  and,  without  diisguise  or 
reservation,  grossly  insulted  me»  as 
the  reader  hM  seen. 

These  thoughts,  as  I  lay  in  bed  the 
tsecond  night,  irritated  and  distressed 
me.  To  be  sure,  I  had  a  consolation, 
and  it  was  no  small  one.  The  Vice* 
ChanceUor  himself  was  a  bad  man, 
and  the  tone  of  young  Temple's  mind, 
whatever  might  be  its  power  or  cali- 
bre, was  unhealthy  and  immoral; 
neither  of  them,  manifestly,  were  men 
whoee  good  or  evil  opinion  ought  to 
be  of  ¥ahie  or  interest  to  me,  and  I 
was  not  justiiad  in  accepdng  them  at 
once  aa  samplee  of  Uie  body  politie. 
I  had,  beyond  all  this,  that  innate 
sense  of  self-respeel  which  innocence 
and  tnith  engeBoer,  and  this  acquitted 
ne  of  d^radation^  eiTen  aa  1  biuabaA 
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beneath  my  coverings  for  shame* 
Why  did  it  ever  cease  to  do  so  ?  Oh 
that  we  could  keep  for  ever,  bright 
and  burning,  like  the  sacred  fires  of 
ohi,  the  holy  light  of  purity  which 
defends  our  fallen  nature  still  I  How 
much  that  now  looks  brazen -bold^ 
would  shrink  away,  and  be  dismiss- 
ed for  ever!  It  is  when  the  im* 
mortal  part  of  us  burns  dull  within, 
that  sin  is  bold,  and  Satan  dangerous. 
Then  is  it,  too,  that  reason  slumber^, 
and  the  virtuous  man  is  left  to  plum 
beneath  the  scorn  and  pity  of  the 
vilest  Unprotected,  and  given  over 
to  itself,  the  flesh  ia  tender,  and  can* 
not  bear  the  breath  of  ridicule,  though 
the  source  itself  be  rotten. 

It  may  not,  on  this  account,  be  sur- 
prising to  the  reader,  that  although  I 
had  fjHlen  to  sleep,  satisfied  that  no- 
thing had  transpired  in  which  I  had 
made  a  sacrifice  of  principle  or  cha- 
racter, and  that  did  not  reflect  rather 
upon  others  than  upon  me,  I  was 
unable,  notwithstanding,  on  the  tlurd 
morning,  to  cast  ofi^  the  sense  of  an- 
noyance which  I  had  taken  to  my 
Eillow,  or  to  rise  superior  to  the  deep 
umiliation  which  had  fastened  itself 
upon  me. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  others,**  whispered 
my  human  pride,  ''you  are  of  no 
account.  As  they  pass  by  you,  they 
read  Fool  written  on  your  forehead  ; 
and  truly,  as  the  Vice- Chancellor  says, 
this  is  not  the  last  time  that  men  shidl 
use  you  for  their  sport." 

I  envied  the  happier  condition  of 
those  who  had  spent  their  days  in  the 
world,  making  themselves  conversant 
with  the  doings  and  the  habits  of 
men — who  were  entitled  to  assume  & 
position  in  the  community,  and  could 
command  its  respect.  And  then  I 
passed  on  to  my  own  home — bhaii  I 
confess  it  ? — blushing  hy  the  way  for 
tliat  simple  and  domestic  grace  which 
was  its  ornament  and  honour.  Yes* 
for  a  moment,  I  became  madlf  impa> 
tient  and  tormented,  and  durmg  the 
wild  paroxysm,  suffered  base  and 
cruel  thoughu  to  make  a  fiend  and 
monster  of  me.  Thank  Godl  it  wai 
but  ior  a  moment;  for  coold  I  live,  and 
bear  about  with  me  one  thought  that 
should  impair  the  fuhtess  of  my  filial 
love  ?  Happily,  my  folly  took  another 
bent.  Burning  with  shame  for  the 
indignities  I  had  su£feredL  and  deter* 
mined  upon  revenge— such  a  reveom 
aft  m  \U  YisWa  fpiaG&fiaanssift.  ^^«^ 
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homble  those  who  looked  upon  me 
with  contempt^   and  take  from  mj 
own  mind  the  smarting  sting  that  had 
been  inflicted  there^  I  made  a  zeal- 
oat  ToWf  and  at  once  embarked  every 
feeling  and  desire  in  the  labour  of 
the  fiUfilment.     The  solemn  promise 
made  to  myself  was  this :  Every  en- 
ergy and  talent  that  I  possessed*  I 
resolved  henceforward  to  dedicate  to 
the  pursuits  and   employments,  the 
honours  and  rewards  of  the  Univer- 
sity.    My  father  and  mother  should 
be  revered  for  my  sake,  and  those  who 
trifled  with  me  now*  should  be  taught 
respect  for  my  acquirementSf  if  not 
for  myself,     with  the  vitality  and 
vehemence  of  a  passion,  did  the  idea 
of  distinction    force  itself  upon  my 
imagination;  and,  like  the  passion  of  a 
boy*  it  was  restless  and  uneasy  till  some 
steps  were  taken  for  its  indulgence. 
Stamped  on  my  memory*  never  to  be 
obliterated*  is  the  day  on  which  I  at- 
tended my  flrst  lecture.      With  an 
emulous  and  quivering  curiosity*  I  lis- 
tened to  the  answers  of  those  who 
were  of  the  same  standing  as  myself* 
and  judged  from  their  readiness  and 
ability*  both  of  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  was  arrayed  against  me* 
and  the  order  of  minds  with  which  I 
had  to  contend.     As  the  papers  of 
some  were  handed  to  me  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  tutor*  I  detained  them  in 
their  passage  for  one  eager  snatch  of 
Bight*  in  order  to  compare  the  proofs 
and  resulu  with  those  I  had  already 
given  on  the  same  questions.    Did  I 
discover  the  slightest  discrepancy  in 
m^  favour*  a  problem  brought   out 
with  less  care*  defective  only  in  one 
step*  I  hugged  the  knowledge  to  my 
beartf  and  was  rejoiced  indeed.     It 
was  a  sweet  gratification  to  me  to 
find*  from  the  tutor's  manner*  that  he 
]  with  my  work.    He  look- 
ed ovemijlPliajl^  ^  ^  fi"^ 
bat  before  the  cloeeOMtte  lecture,  he 
was  content  to  give  them  a  glance* 
and  to  turn  his  eye  to  the  result.  For 
some  he  had  a  word  of  complaint,  for 
others  reproof. — (He  was  an  iron  man, 
knew  his  business  well*  and  spoke  as 
betbonght,  with  the  same  bluntness  to 
the  firiend  of  seven  years  as  to  the 
stranger  of  to-day.)— And  to  me  only* 
of  the  whole  number*  did  he  accord 
bis  unmodified  approbation.    <<  Very 
good*  Mr  Stukelv-^very  good!*'  was 
&  ^Iwervation  that  he  made  upon  the 
JkHpapffT  that  I  Bent  to  lam.    The 


men  at  the  same  moment  looked  up  at 
me*  and  I  experienced  the  glory  of  » 
triumph. 

As  I  walked  from  the  lecture*  across 
the  court*  to  my  room*  the  tutor 
stopped  me. 

*<  What  school  do  you  come  from, 
MrStukely?*' 

I  ezplaiued  to  him  the  nature  of  my- 
previous  reading  with  the  clergy mai^ 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

'*  You  work  out  your  things  very 
neaUy.  Come  to  my  rooms  after 
hall  to-day.** 

If  before  the  lecture  I  had  resolved 
upon  my  plan  of  conduct*  I  was  now 
not  to  be  shaken  from  the  one  object 
of  my  life  by  any  influence  that  could 
be  brought  against  me.  I  had  gone 
into  the  room,  regarding  the  men  as 
my  natural  enemies ;  but*  when  I  left 
it*  my  superiority*  and,  still  more^  the 
implied  acknowledgement  of  it  on  the- 
part  of  the  tutor*  had  rubbed  away 
the  asperity*  and  brought  me  to  think 
more  charitably  of  them.  I  secretly 
determined*  however*  upon  one  course- 
of  procedure*  and  that  was*  so  to  con» 
duct  myself  always  before  my  com* 
petitors*  as  to  give  them  no  reason  to- 
suppose  that  1  was  straining  to  beat 
them*  and*  by  every  artifice  I  could 
pi  iotise*  to  keep  them  off  their  guard, 
drawing  their  attention  chiefly  to  my 
own  apparent  freedom  from  labour 
and  easiness  of  disposition.  If  the 
usage  I  had  received  had  effected  no- 
thing else,  it  had  been  very  successful 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  selfish*  sordid 
hypocrisy. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  became 
friendly  and  familiar  with  more  than 
one  under-graduate  of  my  college. 
They  courted  my  society :  I  did  not 
seek  theirs.  Amongst  the  rest*  there 
was  a  man  of  the  same  year  as  myself* 
He  was  of  a  reserved  and  modest  habit, 
thoughtful  and  intellectual.  In  the  lec- 
ture-room, he  caused  me  more  uneasi- 
ness than  all  the  others  together.  We 
did  not  meet  the  flrst  day.  He  came  up^ 
afterwards,  and  soon — too  soon*  alas  f 
for  my  equanimity  and  comfort — he 
began  to  share  in  the  favourable  ex* 

?ressions  and  encomiums  of  the  tutor* 
[e  was  a  tall  thin  man*  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  excessively  pale  and 
weak-looking*  possessing  large  and 
pierdng  black  vy^A.  He  was  remark- 
able for  a  seeming  and  complete 
exemption  from  all  physioai  exertion 
and  soffering.    He  guded  abont  s» 
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noiwlessly,  and  hi«  doings  partook  so 
largely  of  quietism,  that  he  gave  you 
4he  notion  of  a  spirit  rather  than  of  a 
human  being;  or,  you  might  suppose, 
if  your  humour  were  quaint,  that  the 
€oul    was    anxious    for    her    fragile 
covering,  so  wasted  and  so  wan  al- 
feady,  and,  for  ito  safety,  suspended  its 
accustomed  privileges.     The  paucity 
<»f  his  words  corresponded  with  the 
inactivity  of  his  body ;  but,  if  it  were 
proper  to  conclude  from  appearances, 
the  restlessness  of  hia  mind  made  np 
for  both.     He  had  a  noble  forehead, 
and,  young  as  he  was,  a  few  lone  and 
alender  hairs  only  hung  dispersed  and 
straggling  about  his  head,  as  though 
the  incessant  working  of  the  brain  he^ 
neath  had  blighted  and  thrown  off  the 
rest,  and  they  were  soon  to  follow. 
This  individual  had  attached  himself 
to  me,  and  early  in  the  period  of  our 
jicquaintance,  he  would  often  follow 
me  to  my  room,  and,  without  ex* 
changing  a  dozen  words,  sit  listlessly 
at  the  window,  his  emaciated  hand 
supporting  his  bending  head  ;  or  he 
wonld  muse,  for  an  hour  or  two  per^ 
liaps,  over  some  dusty  work  of  meta- 
physics, faintly  smiling  when  he  ap- 
proved, and  uttering  the  monosyllable 
''  no  *'  as  often  as  he  differed  from  the 
author.    So  would  he  come  and  go, 
careless  if  his  visits  pleased,  and  in- 
nocent of  the  great  alarm  they  caused 
ine.     As  for  myself— knowing  how 
closely  in  the  lecture- room  he  ran  upon 
my  heels,  how  easily,  once  or  twice, 
he  had  unwound  a  knotty  point,  that 
in  the  strength  of  its  entanglement 
had  set  even  me  at  bold  defiance,  and 
how,  without  the  shadow  of  an  effort, 
he  executed  that  which  cost  me  the 
•dearest  labour  to  accomplish^!  hated 
him  most  heartily,  and  estimated  his 
▼Isits  as   you  would    the  encroach- 
ments of  an  adversary,  and  the  stra- 
tagems  of  a  spy.     There  was  a  scho* 
larship  of  some  value  open  to  fresh- 
men, the  examination  for  which  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  first  academic 

J  rear.  To  the  attainment  of  this  I 
ooked  forward  with  a  sanguineness 
that  could  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
failure.  I  had  set  my  mind,  my  heart, 
my  happiness,  upon  it  It  was  the 
point  in  which  all  hope  of  after  joy 
was  centred,  from  which,  if  ever,  the 
future  energies  must  radiate.  After 
I  had  tried  the  ground,  and  felt  it 
anre,  to  behold  an  interioper  aeislng 
Drom  my  grup  the  prise  that  wia 
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already  mine  I  The  thought  was  mad- 
dening.     What  a  discomfiture  and 
terrible  destruction  of  all  my  lofty  as- 
pirations I     Were  they  to  c^d  in  this  ? 
I  would  not  permit  so  wretched  a  be- 
lief.    I  promised  to  devote  myself, 
with  redoubled  energy,  to  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  coming  battle.     I 
might  reach  him  yet !     Besides,  who 
knew?    the  sum  of  my  knowledge 
might  still  exceed  his,  notwithstanding 
that   his   acuteness,  in    solitary  in- 
stances, had  evinced  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment superior  to  my  own.   And  again 
I  thought^and  from  the  thought,  the 
reader  will  learn  how  rapidly  I  was 
advancing,  not  only  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  but  of  all 
that  was  virtuous  and  lovely  in  morals— 
I  thought  that  this  sickly  fellow  could 
not  possibly  live  long ;   but  looking 
only  to  the  fair  probab&ities  of  the  case, 
I  might  have  confidence  and  a  most 
reasonable  hope  that  he  would  be 
rotting  in  the  grvre  long  before  the 
hour  of  contest  should    arrive.      I 
longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  know  his  own 
views.     Perhaps  he  did  not  care  for 
that  which,  for  so  many  reasons,  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  me.    Possibly, 
knowing  my  strong  desire,  he  would 
not  enter  into  competition.     What 
could  a  person,  with  health  so  deli- 
cate, and  a  frame  so  very  ill- consti- 
tuted  for  arduous  pursuits,   expect 
from  a  distinction  that  curtailed  hi 
future  ease,  and  demanded  increasing 
labour  to  sustain ;  since  even  scholar- 
ship, like  the  more  worldly  titles,  are 
worthless,    unsupported.       A    litUe 
friendly  chat  would,  I  was  sure,  con- 
vince a  man  of  sense  that  his  interest 
and  happiness  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  excitement  of  college  wrang* 
lings,  for  which  physical  power  was 
no  less  essential  than  mental  attain- 
ments.   The  arguments  were  concln- 
sive,  and,  had  I  reasoned  for  a  brother, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  satisfied 
of  their  truth  and  Justice.     It  might 
be,  nevertheless,  not  quite  so  easy  to 
persuade   him  ;    men   generally  are 
such  very  bad  judges  of  their  own 
cases,  and  their  eyes   are  jaundiced 
when     turned     upon     themselves. 
Would  he  not,  however,  on  that  ac« 
count  the  more  readily  listen  to  his 
frwndf    At  all  events  it  should  be 
tried^but  in  what  manner?     This 
wo  the  difficulty.      Once  or  twice 
already  I  had  attA«k^^«^\!(^^stv«'^^ 
vol*  Va!l  \»  \A!i  ^Msm^  XJotwM.  • 
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dose,  80  little  interested  in  the  whole 
matter*  that  1  could  only  beat  about, 
anil  retire  at  lengfth  without  advan* 
t&ge,  Boing  desirous  that  he  should 
attribute  my  friendly  ad?ice8  only  to 
my  rcg^ard  few  him,  1  was  myself  ap* 

Jtrehensive  of  appearing  too  eame&tf 
est — for  I  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
mari'ii  real  nature — I  might  haply  be 
caught  in  my  own  snare,  and  only 
expose  myself  at  last,  without  learn- 
ing any  thing  from  him.  I  must  pro- 
Rjped  most  cautiouily* 
I  He  streamed  into  my  room  cme 
porning  as  usnal*  and  took  his  cub- 
Omary  seat  on  the  trip  of  the  coal-eel^ 
ar.  For  a  wonder,  he  commenoed 
the  eonferfiation,  and  gave  mm  the 
opportunity  of  following  it  up. 

He  had  taken  from  his  pocket  a 
Tery  old  copy  of  a  sermon  by  Doctor 
South. 

"Stakely"  hm  began,  **how  Tcry 
different  ia  the  atylo  of  the  interme< 
diate  fathers,  aa  we  may  call  them,  to 
that  of  our  raodero  divines*  In  these 
old  bookfl  the  thonghts  bear  heavy  on 
the  worda»  which  are  too  weak  for 
what  they  carry.  The  oak  is  planted 
in  the  china  vesaeL  With  ua  the 
tbonght  19  like  the  needle  in  the  hay — 
a  Httlti  matter  in  a  world  of  waste, 
when  found,  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  tearcher." 

*'  Did  those  men,  Grimaley,  (this 
was  hi*  name»)  do  much  at  college  ?" 
This     question     found     Grimaley 
^Mftdin^  again,  so  that  it  was  not  for 
^Bltttl(9  tixDe  that  he  replied* 
^  **  What   did    you    aav    i 
Sinkely?" 

«*  Did  ibeaB  fiithen  fiig  much  when 
they  were  up  ?*' 

(The  reader  will  petodre  how  glibly 
X  eould  t&lL  DowO 
<'  No  iloubl,  a  ffeat  deal/'  was  the 

*'  Took  ^od  degrees,  oh  r** 

^  Unqtnmiooably.'* 

**  What  strong  men  they  must  have 
be«n  I  To  lotik  at  tboir  fiae  portraits, 
and  their  sturdy  iguret,  printed  in 
their  books,  one  would  suppose  that 
tkey    belonged    to    a    much    earlier 

^  Noi  ^uke)y»  these  men  as  stu- 
donti  wore  probably  no  stronger  than 
fiursrlves.  It  U  the  ease  of  later  life, 
(whoti  the  stroffglea  of  ambition  have 
aubsided,  and  Ibort  b  sotftlbig  more  to 

io«)  thatbrtOBn&initili,  and  makes 


you    tay   }ust    now. 
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**  Yet  many  die  in  the  eonfliot  •  b 
it  not  BO?** 

**  Ves«  but*  Is  some  eausea,  death  m 
victory/* 

•*  Well,  to  my  thinking,  the  reward 
of  toil  is  inadequate  to  tbe  cost*  Even 
here,  how  much  dogged  labour  is  n«- 
oesaary  to  arrive  at  the  smallest 
boDoural" 

"  1  agree  with  yon.  I  wonld  not 
purchase  their  chief  distinctions,  attbo 
price  so  many  pay  for  the  most  mode- 
rate*  What  waste  of  body !  what 
drying  up  of  the  very  sap  of  life,  for 
dreams  and  shadows  after  all!  No 
— the  day-labourer  in  the  open  fields 
is  a  simpler  but  a  wiser  man/* 

(And  every  word  ofthis  was  unctu- 
ous matter  to  my  soui.) 

*'  Still^ — "  there  came  my  fit  again— 
'*  where  moderate  Jabovr^atid  this  la 
both  wholesome  and  needful — leads 
eventually  to  honour,  t  cannot  but 
think  it  sin  to  keep  our  talent  idle.*' 

"  Ua't  there/*  I  asked  oarelesaiy, 
and  determised  now  to  probe  him  to 
the  core*  ^  isn't  there  something  of  a 
— a  sort  of  scholarship,  that  they  try 
for  in  the  college  at  the  end  of  the 
year?" 
"  Yes/* 

*'  It «  not  worth  havhigt  I  wap^ 
pose?** 

'•  On  the  contrary,  as  I  bear, 
well  worth  having/* 

«  Von  mean  to  work  up  for  it 
then  r  " 

The  sword  of  Dsmodes  bntig  o^f^r 
me. 

•*  No,  certainly  not.'* 
I  breathed. 

**  1  was  sure  you  wouldn't  think  it 
worth  yoj^r  while*  Come,  Grimi^Iey, 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  It's  a  very  mw 
day.  This  is  a  very  fenny  coiintry. 
Don't  you  feel  it  ?  You  haven't  had  n 
glass  of  wine  in  my  room»  I  do  be- 
lieve,  since  I  havo  known  you.  It  is 
renUy  tnt  the  thing*  You  arc  too 
abftefafton.  1  Uke  but  little,  hui  find 
that  Uttte  mcaaeary.  No,  ' 
&ley  ,*' oontkmsd  t,  prodnci  ii  r 
^  I  was  quite  ssHifled  that  yuu  wtMihl 
not  go  throogfc  tht  w«ar  and  tpar  of 
a  long  examtnaticyn.  Besides,  in  your 
state  of  health*  of  what  i»e  wiiuld  a 
•cholarship  be  to  you  ?  I  conaliiflr 
you  a  philtisophcr,  my  dear  fellow^^r 
i\r>  ■   '       '    '* 

nur  pardon/'  aiid  Grim- 
airy,  wrj  gently,  *•  I  iMd  mot  »ay  that 
csactly—yofimisuiidomwidtte.  You 
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asked  me  if  I  intended  to  work  up  ibr 
the  scbolarthip,  and  I  siid,  as  I  saj 
•  now — No»  decidedly  not]  It  does  not 
follow,  if  I  gain  the  scbolarahip  teiM. 
ami  workiag  up  for  it^  that  I  ahall 
think  proper  to  refuse  it — I  shoald 
most  certainly  du  no  rach  thing.** 

He  turned  to  his  book  with  a  sardo* 
nic  giia,  and  I  packed  my  wine  away^ 
without  farther  reply,  despising  sy- 
eelf  for  the  cmiufotrQ)  into  which  I 
had  been  betrayed^  as  heartiiy  as  I 
did  hiai  for  hb  artful  deceit. 

Matters  had  now  reached  the  eriiis. 
There  was  dearly  no  royal  road  to 
the  point  for  which  1  strove.  Away 
with  underplots,  and  sleightaof  ound  I 
The  enemy  had  ahown  the  cloren 
foot.  It  was  now  open  fight-^faoe  to 
face,  foot  to  foot,  or  else  gixe  way  at 
once.  Give  way  I  I  burned  to  think 
it  possible.  Had  I  been  mdined  to 
do  so,  the  force  of  circumstances  im- 
pelled me  on.  In  the  college,  I  had 
oeen  regarded  for  some  time  as  the 
man  (all  boys  are  men  at  college)  who 
must  obtain  the  seholarBfaip.  The 
▼oice  of  my  fellow  students  had  given 
ma  a  presoiptive  claim  upon  it.  Find- 
ing the  contest  hopeless,  they  had 
themselves  retired,  one  after  another, 
from  the  ground,  yielding  it  to  me. 
I  had  merely  to  walk  over  it.  The 
tutor  himself  had  more  than  once  ad* 
vised  and  made  a  plan  of  faCure  read- 
ing, when  the  bustle  and  anxiety  of 
the  examination  should  be  over,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  further  to  con- 
tend for.  To  snm  up  aU,  in  the  ex- 
tremity and  overflow  of  joyousness,  I 
had  so  far  commited  myself,  as  to  con. 
yey  to  mj  father  a  positive  assurance 
of  success,  aad  to  inspire  him  with 
hopes  and  expectations  that  I  could 
not  see  betrayed  and  blasted,  and  still 
live.  It  was  wonderful  indeed,  that 
in  all  their  caieulatlons,  the  under- 
graduates had  made  no  regard  of 
Grimsley.  But,  as  1  have  said  be- 
fore, he  spoke  so  very  cddom,  said  so 
very  fittle  when  he  did  ^eak,  his 
moveosents  were  so  still  and  uncKs- 
tnrhiag,  his  attennated  form  so  all 
nnlikdy  to  command  attention  or 
awaken  fear,  that  tbej  mi^t,  aneoD- 
eemed  observers  as  they  were,  find 
ample  reasons  for  their  marked  ne- 
gieet  of  him.  tt  was  otherwise  with 
me.  Cardiessness  in  me  was  eriai- 
aal.  i  dared  not  cooceai  from  myaelf 
the  flaring  fact,  that  there  were  ener* 
giet  eoamded  within  hb  lathy  frame 


that,  when  called  forth,  wvnld  startle 
by  their  power;  that,  beyond  this,  he 
enjoyed  a  clearness  of  intellect,  an 
extraordinary  amonnt  of  kncywledge^  a 
facility  in  redoing  it  to  order  and 
giving  it  expression,  that  carried  hnn 
£ar  beyond  my  level.  His  coohiesa 
ai^  ease,  his  modest  demeanonr,  and 
his  self-devotion,  made  Inni  only  the 
more  leniUe ;  and  I  noted  them  as  so 
many  additional  canses  for  vigilance 
and  alana  to  his  antagonist. 

Having  made  myself  ac^fuainted 
wkh  the  views  of  Grimsley,  I  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conoentrate 
all  my  attention  and  readQng  upon  the 
anhjects  fixed  for  the  exanunation,  and 
to  neglect  all  else  nntil  the  issno  of 
that  was  known. 

GriBssley*sgeneralknowledge  eonld 
not  avail  hun  there— that  was  a  com- 
forting reflexion.  Perseverance,  I 
had  often  heard,  was  the  worst  foe  to 
genius.  Let  him  look  to  that  I  Aa 
for  defeat,  I  wonid  not  know  the 
word.  After  my  late  interview  with 
him,  I  hecame  more  friendly  and  so- 
ciable with  the  rest  of  the  nnder-gra- 
dustes.  I  fonnd  more  pleasure  iH' 
their  society,  and  their  sympathy  and 
attaehflsent  were  most  aoeeplahle  to 
me.  i  commended  myself  to  thdr 
good-nature  bjr  many  trifling  tfets  of 
kindness,  and  unperoeptibly  identifiod 
them  with  the  cause  in  which  I  was- 
embaiiced.  Not  a  whisper  did  I 
breathe  at  the  same  timecf  danger,, 
not  a  syllable  of  the  quarter  wbrace 
it  threatened.  Old  Simmonds  about 
this  time  reported  to  me,  Aat  he  had 
heard  me  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  follows  in  the  Combination  room ;. 
and  one  nnder-graduate,  (I  forget  hia 
name,  but  I  remember  that  once  or 
twice  I  had  worked  out  ids  papers  for 
him,)  had  asserted  in  Hall,  at  table^ 
<'  that  Stnkely  was  the  best  fellow  in 
the  college,  and  he  hoped  that  he 
wonld  have  the  scholarmip  without 
any  exaostaation,  for  he  was  sure  ne 
man  of  his  year  wouUl  have  courage 
to  go  in  with  him." 

Curiously  enon^,  as  it  may  seem,. 
by  the  advioe  of  my  tutor,  1  placed 
myself  in  the  hands  of  a  prnmtc 
tutor,  one  of  those  oitMcMa  of  the 
nniversity,  who,  for  a  consideratioo, 
relieved  the  fobKc  and  paid  tntora- 
from  the  irksome  and  onerous  duties* 
of  thour  ofieo.  I  do  not  know  what 
alteratioas  and  improvement   have 
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the  uDiTereity.  Neither  mj  iDclina- 
tion  nor  my  occaBions  bave^  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  carried 
me  baclL  to  its  proceedings.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however — the  more  learned 
and  better  informed  reader  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  err — that  this  anomaly 
and  others  have,  in  the  advance  of 
time,  been  satisfactorily  amended. 
We  have  heard  of  the  giant  strides  of 
intellect,  and  the  tocsin  of  reform  has 
resounded  through  the  land,  rousing 
from  their  slumbers  the  very  hamlets 
and  villages  of  the  soil.  The  priests 
of  knowledge  cannot  have  slept  at  the 
altar  with  the  alarum  ringing  in  their 
ears.  I  owe  it  as  a  child  of  abna 
mater,  (a  prodigal,  alas!)  to  infer 
otherwise.  Men  are  not  faultless,  nor 
institutions  either.    That  wo  a  faulty 

2 stem  surely  that  rendered  abortive 
e  exertions  and  the  studies  of  a 
man,  whose  fortunes  denied  him  the 
advantage  of  private  and  extraneous 
aid,  who,  coming  to  the  university 
to  be  taught,  found  teachers,  indeed, 
wasting  their  pampered  days  in  idle- 
ness— teaching  nothing,  rioting  per- 
haps on  the  pious  charity  of  those 
who  had  bequeathed  their  substance, 
emphatically,  for  the  building  up  the 
maintenance  and  the  happiness  of 
England's  poor  scholars.  The  under- 
graduate of  the  present  enlightened 
day  win  assuredly  meet  in  the  closets 
of  the  tutor  and  fellows  of  his  society, 
4hat  instruction  which,  in  my  tim^ 
was  only  to  be  fonnd  at  a  costly  rate 
without  the  college  walls. 

Mr  Cube  of  Saint  John's  was  a 
pragmatical  gentleman,  with  a  snub 
noee  and  carbuncular  visage.  In  days 
of  yore,  St  John's  was  a  snnb-nose- 
and- carbuncular  college.  The  mem- 
bers were  known  by  Uieir  looks.  Mr 
Cube  had  small  peering  eyes,  protect- 
ed by  spectacles,  was  very  short,  but 
Bomewhat  stout.  Ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  life,  but  desirous  at  all  times 
to  display  his  good  breeding,  his  usual 
expressions  of  politeness  constituted 
a  very  good  harleoninade.  You  would 
have  smiled  at  him  in  a  ball-room, 
and  set  him  down  for  a  country  dan- 
cing* master. 

His  days  were  literally  taken  up  by 
his  pupils ;  he  had  so  many  of  them. 
He  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion. He  bad  crammed  all  the  best 
men  for  the  six  preceding  years,  and 
his  very  name  had  become  at  last  a 
SttMraatee  of  MuecetB.    Hard  readen 


went  to  him  reallr  for  the  benefit  of 
his  judgment  and  experience,  which 
were  powerful  and  extensive.  Men 
who  did  not  read  at  all,  paid  him 
twenty  guineas  a  term  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance ;— know- 
ing, canning  rogues !  that  there  lurked 
in  it  some  v«;ry  potent  charm,  which 
would  work  miracles  for  them  on  the 
day  of  examination*  in  the  Senate 
House.  There  is  a  rage  and  fashion 
for  tutors  as  well  as  for  cravats  and 
ladies'  furbelows — and  Mr  Cube  was 
now  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  come 
np  a  sizar,  had  taken  the  best  degree 
of  bis  year,  and  his  income  was  al- 
ready upwards  of  L.IOOO.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  curate,  formerly  a  very 
poor  one.  His  son's  success — to  that 
son's  honour  be  it  written — had  made 
him  rich. 

I  explained  to  Mr  Cube  my  views 
and  prospects.  When  I  had  finished, 
he  bade  me  sit  down. 

**  There  are  pens  and  ink.  See 
what  yon  can  make  of  that  paper.*' 

In  about  an  bonr  I  had  finished  the 
task,  and  to  his  satbfaction. 

*•  Well  done,   Mr    Stukely,  well 
done— that'll  do.     What  books  are 
you  reading  now  ?  " 
I  named  them. 

"Very  well,  very  well.  Bring 
them  to  me  to-morrow.  We'll  see 
what  can  be  done.  Very  fine  day, 
vwj  fine  day.»good-by,  good- by;" 
and  he  fidgeted  me  to  the  door,  and 
bowed  me  ont  of  the  room. 
The  next  day  I  waited  on  him. 
**  Ah,  Mr  Stukely,  how  do  you  do  ? 
—very  cloudy.  Do  you  think  it  will 
rain?^' 

It  might  be  presumed  that,  as  Mr 
Cube  seldom  or  never  left  his  room, 
the  state  of  the  weather  was  a  subject 
of  comparative  indifierence  to  him. 
Not  so :  the  weather  and  its  efiects 
were  a  constant  topic  of  discourse. 

««  The  oonntry  wants  rain — rain's 
a  capital  thing,  if  it  didn't  make  the 
streets  so  teiribly  muddy.  You  are 
very  punctual— just  three  minutes  and 
forty-three  seconds  before  your  time. 
That's  better  than  being  three  mi- 
nntes  and  forty-three  seconds  after  it. 
Take  a  seat  Oh,  you've  got  your 
books  1  Ah,  yes  I  Well,  we'll  to 
bnsiness  at  once.  Be  seated.  You'll 
observe  thegreat  secret  is  this.'*  The 
door  was  open,  and  he  rote  to  shut  it* 
Now  it  was  eoming^— the  secret— 
the  ^preat  teeret,  u  he  termed  it— the 
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kej  to  all  tho  brilliant  triomphs  of  his 
pupils.  Ah,  Grimsle7»  what  would 
you  give  for  this  I 

'<  The  great  secret,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, b  this" 

•'Yes,  sir." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sharp 
knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,**  cried  Mr  Cube. 

It  was  his  bedmaker. 

'<  Sir,*'  said  that  lady,  if  you  takes 
away  the  key  of  your  bedroom,  it*8 
quite  impossible  that  I  can  get  into 
it." 

Mr  Cube  fumbled  about  his  pockets 
for  the  instrument,  and  handed  it  to 
her  with  his  usual  agitated  air  of  po- 
liteness. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Stukely. 
As  I  was  sajring,  the  secret  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this" 

'<  Yes,  sir,**  replied  I  again. 

And  again  did  that  Tartarean  door 
prevent  the  explanation  I  was  burst- 
ing to  hear. 

The  knock  this  time  was  a  soft  one. 
With  many  apologies,  Mr  Cube  once 
more  rose  from  his  seat.  Turning 
the  handle  of  the  door,  he  ushered 
into  the  room  the  abominated  Grim- 
•ley. 

The  latter  bowed  to  me. 

<*  Ah,  Stukely,  I  had  no  idea—I 
beg  your  pardon.  Shall  you  be  dis- 
engaged in  an  hour.  Cube  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  yesy  quite— less  than  that— 
yerj  dull  day,  Wt  it  ?  so  chilly  1  I 
hope  we  sha'n*t  have  any  snow.  I've 
heard  of  snow  in  this  month,  though. 
It  would  be  yery  awkward.  You  are 
sure  to  find  me  at  leisure  in  an  hour." 

Grimsley  nodded  to  me,  and  de- 
parted. 

"  The  secret,  Mr  Stukely,  b  thb" 

«<  Pray,  sir,**  said  I,  more  nenrous 
and  agitated  than  I  can  express,  and 
in  my  turn  interrupting  the  momen- 
tous communication,  ^  b  that  gentle- 
man a  pupil  of  yours  ?  ** 

**  Young  Grimsley  ? — oh,  no  I— 
couldn't  afford  it — worthy  fellow- 
father  a  poor  curate  near  us — nine 
children— old  friend,  that's  all.** 

"  Have  you  ever  told^'m  the  secret 
that  you  are  about  to  communicate  to 
me : 

"  Oh,  never  talk  on  business  in 
play  hours  1  Grimsley,  kind  soul, 
reads  Sh^peare  to  mcH—does  it  beau- 
tifully. Talks  meUphysics-^likes 
them  better  than  mathematics." 


"  Well,  sir,  I  didn*t  care  to  know. 
It  was  only  from  sheer  curiosity." 

**  Ah,  just  so !  Give  me  your  alge- 
bra. You  see  this  b  the  thing :  men 
fail,  not  so  often  in  consequence  of 
reading  too  little,  as  through  reading 
too  much.  You  look  surprised ;  but 
it  is  true,  nevertheless:  they  who 
throw  themselves  into  large  waters 
sometimes  sink*  The  cautious  keep 
within  the  depth,  and  swim.  What 
do  yon,  or  what  does  any  man,  come 
to  me  for  ?— that  he  may  take  a  good 
degree :  in  order  to  that  end,  certain 
questions  will  be  propounded  to  him, 
which  he  must  answer.  Get  up  those 
answers,  and  forget  all  besides."  He 
opened  my  book.  **  Now,  here's  a 
proof— have  you  got  it  up  ?  ** 

*'  Yes,  sir,  and  some  time  it  took 
me  too." 
"  Just  so.     You  found  it  stiff? " 
<'  No  end,  sir ;  but  it's  a  beautiful 
proof." 

<«  No  doubt  of  it.  But  I  have  been 
here  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  have 
not  seen  its  face  in  any  examination 
paper  yet.  Comus  b  a  very  beautifhl 
poem,  but  if  you  had  it  at  your  6ngers' 
ends,  stops*  and  all,  it  wouldn't  get 
you  one  mark  in  the  senate-house." 

<<  I  read  it  with  a  view  to  my  ge- 
neral improvement." 

«<  General  improvement,  general 
knowledge,  snd  general  literature,  are 
not  academic  terms ;  all  perhaps  very 
good  in  their  proper  places,  but  sad 
blocks  in  the  way  of  a  good  degree. 
Here's  a  formula,  have  you  got  it  by 
heart?" 

<<  No,  sir— but  I  have  a  shorter  one, 
which  I  think  better." 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Stukely,  thb 
won*t  do  at  all.  You  are  on  a  wrong 
track.  It  may  be  the  finest  that  ever 
was  written,  but  until  you  can  per- 
suade the  examiners  that  it  is  so,  yoa 
will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  fact. 
The  fellows  who  set  the  papers,  are  as 
Jealously  fond  of  their  old  forms  and 
expressions,  as  a  mother  of  her  babies. 
If  you  alter  a  verb  or  a  noun,  nay 
more,  if  you  reject  in  a  sentence  a 
verb  that  has  stood  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  shape  of  an  infinitive, 
only  to  restore  it  in  the  more  lively 
garb  of  a  participle,  you'll  vex  and 
dbtress  them,  and  put  them  out  of 
humour  with  you  and  your  papers, 
how  great  soever  may  be  their  merit 
in  every  other  respect" 
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correct,  may  we  not  use  our  own 
words  to  iUiistrate  them?** 
.  <«  You  may,  certainly,  if  you  wish 
to  cut  your  own  throat,  bat  you'll 
most  certainly  not  be  understood. 
Sense  is  one  thiugt  words  are  another ; 
and  so  attached  are  the  examiners  to 
the  strict  use  ^f  the  latter,  that,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
a  preference^  I  yerily  believe  they 
would  answer,  as  the  Lord  Hamlet 
does  in  the  play,  *  wards,  words, 
wtfords**  Now,  remember  this  above 
all  things,  and  note  well  the  pencil 
marks  I  am  about  to  make  in  your 
book.  Wherever  I  put  the  sign  plus, 
(+,)  pass  on  without  reading  at  all. 
Ask  no  questions.  What  I  desire  you 
to  neglect,  may  possibW  be  useful, 
instruetivej  and  good;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  will  do  nothing  for  you. 
'  The  worth  of  a  thing,  is  what  it  will 
bring;*  and  if  this  brings  you  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  marks,  it  is  worth  no* 
thing.  We  have  no  time  to  throw 
jiway  upon  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
itself.  I  intend  that  you  should  read 
omce  all  those  parts  against  which  you 
will  find  a  circle  drawn,  so  (oO  but 
wherever  you  find  this  figun  of  a  tri- 
angle  (A,)  read,  and  read  to  yonr  sonl*a 
Dopteot.  Don't  omit  a  preposition,  a 
syllable,  a  sign,  a  atop ;  read  till  the 
matter  is  as  familiar  to  you  as  your 
«wn  name.  Have  it  by  AeorC  if  it  is 
possible!,  for  that's  most  agreeable ;  at 
«U  events,  by  role.  Repeat  it  when 
you  walk^-with  your  grace  before 
meals — and  in  your  bed  after  prayers. 
Dream  of  it  if  you  can,  and,  if  yon  are 
fond  of  mnsic,  sing  it  to  your  favour- 
ite tunes.  And  whilst  I  run  through 
vour  book,"  continued  Mr  Cube,  hand- 
ing me  a  paper,  **  work  out  these  pro- 
blems, and  do  them  slowly  and  safely. 
Never  work  in  a  hurry.  A  false  mul- 
tiplication may  ruin  a  man  for  lifo." 

And  nnder  snch  skilful  pilotry  did 
I  pass  days  and  nights  in  the  prose- 
eution  of  my  one  great  purpose,  fever* 
ish  and  anxious  always,  but  driven  on 
by  the  most  resistless  of  all  human  im- 
pulses. The  plan  of  study  forced 
upon  me  by  Mr  Cube,  expedient  as  I 
believed  it  to  be»  was  in  itself  disagree- 
able and  most  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
drudgery,  the  most  enervating.  The 
mind  revolted  from  the  iron  yoke,  and 
yearned  again  for  freedom,  for  that 
unshackled  perfect  liberty  which  is  its 
birtb-rlght.  In  the  blessed  enjoyment 
^wbhb,  kaowUdgeiM  beauty, power. 
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dignity,  enduring  waakh  j  deprived  of 
it,  is  lumber,  dross*  rmBU  refuse — any 
thing  that  loads,  disfigures,  and  de« 
gra<tos. 

Teachers  of  the  youi^*  fosterers 
of  the  germs  of  that  capacity  which 
we  call  MIND,  beware!  It  is  a  hea- 
venly principle  that  you  do  take  in 
trust.  Touch  charily,  and  with  a 
pious  hand,  the  inuige  of  your  God  I 

Frequent  had  been  the  eommunica- 
tions  that  had  passed  between  my  pa- 
rents and  myself.  From  my  father  I 
received  the  strongest  encouragement> 
and  every  argument  that  could  incite 
me  to  peraeveraDceb  again  and  again 
did  he  reiterate.  Bliiidness  of  human 
wbdom !  How  little  did  the  old  man 
dream  that  he  was  adding  foel  to  the 
flame  thaJt  was  consuming  me — poison 
to  the  canker  bit  that  fed  upon  my 
vitals.  My  tender  aiother — tender  b 
a  mother  always— with  that  unworldly 
virtue  so  peculiar  to  her  sex,  implored 
me  to  make  no  sacrifice  of  health  or 
happiness  for  the  highest  honour  that 
lay  within  my  reach*  **  What  satis- 
foetion,  Caleb,"  she  wrote  to  me  in 
one  of  her  letters,  *'  to  yonr  poor  mo- 
ther, would  be  Che  highest  rewards 
you  could  obtain,  purchased  at  the 
price  of  what  is  dfnreit  to  me  in  life  ? 
Mob  my  dear  boy,  return  in  health  to 
me  as  you  left  as ;  there  is  no  cause 
that  can  justify  a  tampering  with  the 
ohoiceftt  blesnng  of  oor  condition.*' 

A  summer  ai^  a  winter  had  passed 
awav.  Spring  had  again  burst  forth 
in  vigour,  enlivening  the  dull  face  of 
nature;  the  sun  grew  warmer,  and 
once  more  the  impatient  buds,  break- 
ing from  imprisonment,  unfolded  to 
the  scented  air.  The  second  summer 
had  arrived,  and  found  still  undimi« 
nished  the  iron  rigour  of  my  service. 
Heedless  of  my  mother's  wordfs  I  had 
spent  a  year  in  toil,  unflinching,  and 
indeed  most  trving.  Through  lack 
of  exercise,  and  the  constant  seden- 
tary  occupation,  my  body  had  be- 
come weak,  my  nerves  unstrung,  and 
my  pale  face  and  sunken  eye  true 
chroniclers  of  what  was  rife  within. 
My  will  and  strong  determination 
were,  as  at  first,  unconquered  and 
invincible.  The  issne  of  the  struggle 
was  at  band.  I  was  prepared  fur  it. 
During  the  winter  I  lud  suflSsred  a 
month's  severe  Uinem.  Being,  by  na- 
ture, of  a  sutceptibfte  temperament^ 
small  matters,  if  diey  jarred  or  jangled 
with  my  dmires,  fretted  nm  to  a  high 
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degree.  The  agitation  induced  by 
^e  DOielty  aad  exciting  character  of 
my  pursuits,  in  conjunction  with  a 
dbarp  eold,  brought  on  eventnally  a 
itate  of  ferer  which  in  a  night  pros- 
trated iiie»  kept  me  to  my  bed,  and 
lor  a  short  time  caused  great  appre- 
hension for  my  safety  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whose  care  I  was  intrusted. 
During  the  attack,  from  which  I  reco- 
Tered  very  slowly,  Simmonds  had 
been  my  eonstant  attendant,  nor 
conid  any  persuasion  prevail  upon 
him  to  leaTe  me  until  I  was  thorough- 
ly restored  again.  When  I  was  first 
tekeo  ill  he  made  himself  a  bed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  sitting-room,  and, 
sight  after  night,  did  he  there  lie, 
more  awake  than  asleep,  listening  to 
my  breathings,  and  to  my  erery  turn, 
ready  with  the  drink  whenever  I  was 
■thfant,  and  punctual  as  «  clock  with 
the  medicines,  which  he  was  so  anx- 
ious that  I  should  take  not  one  second 
«N>ner  or  later  than  the  time  pre- 
flcribed  upon  the  label.  Within  this 
tdd  man*s  withered  case,  there  throb- 
bed a  woman*s  heart.  Tlie  aflections 
of  the  eoiftest  of  that  soft  sex  were 
iwt  more  fond,  her  patient  and  refi- 
gioQB  eoniidenoe,  more  constant  and 
enduring.  How  often,  when  I  was 
rendered  peevish  and  almost  insolent 
by  the  pangs  of  suffering  which  the 
hare  tbonglit  of  a  protracted  illness 
gave  rise  to,  did  the  good  Simmonds, 
with  kind  compassion  and  ^ith  bland 
expressions^  (others  would  have  tum« 
ed  thcSr  back  upon  ingratitude,) 
loothe  and  allay  the  boiling  surf,  and 
earnestly  endeavour  to  restore  my 
thoughts  to  calm  and  quiet  flow !  How 
often,  afterwards,  wnen  his  bright 
pattern  brought  me  to  myself,  and 
made  me  love  him  with  a  melting 
heart,  would  he  draw  near  to  m  v  bed- 
side, and,  with  a  tremulous  and  slender 
voice,  read  from  the  Holy  Book  the 
passage  upon  wMeh  his  faith,  and 
hope,  and  happiness  were  fixed,  and 
of  whose  power  and  eternal  truth 
the  old  man  lived  a  memorable  ex- 
emplar. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  decay,  so  busy 
and  so  useful  in  the  world,  so  near  its 
leave-taking — to  behold  the  spark,  so 
beautifully  light  and  clear,  upon  the 
eve  of  being  quenched  for  ever. 

In  connexion  with  this  worthy  man, 
let  me  make  one  remark.  The  ex- 
perienee  of  many  days  has  taught  me 
^e  reasonableness  of  an  ardent  prayer 


to  Heaven,  that,  as  we  still  move  on 
In  life,  travelling,  as  of  necessity  we 
are,  gradually  and  impereeptibly,  day 
by  day,  further  from  the  freshness, 
the  joyousness,  and  the  romantic 
ardour  of  our  youth,  we  may  be  pri- 
vileged to  carry  on  with  us  the  remem* 
hrance  at  least,  if  not  a  single  vestige, 
of  our  bright  experience ;  so  shall  we 
be  blessings  to  the  young,  neither 
churlish  nor  discontented  our9clve8> 
nor  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  others. 
Let  us  bear,  in  our  age,  only  that 
knowledge  of  our  youth  that  will 
suffice  to  save  the  old  man  from  be- 
coming the  envier  of  the  young ;  for 
what  is  that  incessant  evil-eyeing  of 
the  amusement  of  eariy  life — those 
surly,  fretful,  and  over-hasty  com- 
plainings at  its  pleasures — but  envy, 
the  most  malignant,  the  most  odious^ 
and  the  most  unprofitable  ?  Yes,  let 
us  pray  that  our  sunset  may  be  streak- 
ed with  the  memories  and  shadows 
only  of  the  brilliant  dawn.  Such  was 
the  case  with  him  whose  lowly  spirit 
long  has  dwelt  in  heaven ;  such  is  the 
case  when,  here  and  there,  you  have 
beheld,  no  doubt,  as  I  have,  the  past 
and  future  generation,  so  to  speak, 
chained  by  a  link  of  love,  joined  in 
harmony  on  earth — ^the  grandfather 
and  the  grandchild  bound  in  life  by 
sympathy  and  strong  affection. 

It  was  a  mild  snmmer*s  evening, 
and  I  quitted  my  room  with  a  disor- 
dered  nody  and  not  less  perturbed 
mind.  I  walked  through  the  pensive 
and  shaded  alleys  that  adorn  the  va- 
rious colleges,  bestowing  a  rural  grace 
that  marks  them  from  the  naked  bar. 
renness  beyond,  each  college  standing 
in  a  waste — a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself 
The  air  was  balmy,  and  the  setting 
sun  poured  forth  a  golden  stream  of 
light,  that  broke  into  a  thousand  par- 
ticles, and  settled  in  surpassing  bnlli- 
ancy  on  every  object  and  m  every  nook. 
More  like  the  palace  of  the  Fairy  tale, 
for  every  pane  of  glass  one  spotless 
dazzling  diamond,  shone  forth  that 
college,  the  noblest  in  the  world,  on 
which  I  now  looked  back. 

It  was  the  morning  preceding  the 
examination,  and  I  waited,  by  ap- 
pointment, on  Mr  Cube. 

*«  Here's  an  evening,  Stukely  1**  ex- 
claimed the  tutor,  as  I  entered  the 
room.  "  Delicious,  is  It  not  ?  look 
at  the  thermometer.  Eighty  in  the 
shade  all  day.      What's  the  matter  ? 
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too  long  agrain  to-day.     Well,  your 
troubles  will  soon  be  over. 

««  Yes,  thank  Heaven  1" 

'<  How  many  days  are  there  to  be  ?  ** 

"  Five." 

**  What  honr  do  you  go  in  to-mor« 
row?- 

«  Nine." 

•«  Very  well.  Suppose  we  run  over 
your  first  day's  subject  now.  I  have 
scribbled  some  questions  for  you. 
Write  them  out ;"  and  he  walked  to 
the  open  window.  **  Bless  my  heart, 
this  is  weather  indeed  1" 

It  was  late  when  I  left  Mr  Cube's 
rooms,  and  returned  to  my  own.  I 
had  answered  all  his  questions  cor- 
rectly, with  the  exception  of  three.  I 
did  not  feel  myself  secure  in  that 
branch  of  my  subject  to  which  these 
questions  referred  ;  and  I  spent  a 
great  portion  of  this,  my  last  night, 
hi  reading  it  once  more  over.  Day 
had  dawned — the  free  and  blithesome 
Urds  were  twittering  in  the  morning 
ai^— the  dews  were  glittering  in  the 
Bunny  light.  I  closed  my  book,  and 
hwpy  men  were  leaping  from  their 
beds  as  I  sought  rest  in  mine. 

When  I  entered  the  room  set  apart 
for  the  trial  of  strength,  the  clock 
Btriking  nine,  some  dozen  men  were 
already  assembled.  For  the  sake  of 
form,  but  not  with  the  most  distant 
prospect  or  notion  even  of  success, 
they  were  about  to  take  their  seats  at 
the  broad  table  that  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  room,  amply  furnished 
with  the  materia  for  the  coming  war. 
Thev  all  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  were  confident  in  their  an- 
ticipations of  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  still  they  could  not  con- 
tider  as  admitting  the  slightest  doubt. 
'*  We  must  have  a  supper,  Stukely," 
said  a  fat  youth,  whose  father  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

M  Copus,  and  no  mistake,'*  rejoined 
a  thinner  gentleman  with  a  turgid 
countenance  and  a  blearing  eve,  strong 
indications  of  his  favourite  habit,  **  a 
thing's  not  legal  till  it's  christened. 
You  get  the  scholarship,  and  we'll 
wet  it  for  you." 

"Ah,  as  you  say,  get  it^that's  well 
advised  I  If  I  were  as  clever  at  getting 
as  you  are  at  wetting,  the  matter's 
done ;  but  this  is  not  so  clear." 

*'  Come,  get  out  of  that,  and  sink 

the  blarney  if  you  please,"  responded 

my   bibacious  friend.     '*  Isn  t  it  as 

ciaar  sb  brioka  tiuU  you  are  the  man  ? 
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Doesn't  eveiy  body  know  it;  and 
hasn't  your  own  coach  said  dune  to  it 
six  months  ago  ?'* 

**  If  you  mean  to  have  kidneys," 
said  the  young  Lord  Mayor,  in  con* 
tinuation,  still  harping  on  the  supper, 
"do  tell  that  wretch  of  a  cook  to 
broil  them  for  Chrbtians,  and  not  to 
season  them  with  cayenne  as  if  he 
were  dishing  them  up  for  devils." 

The  tutor  entered  the  room,  fol- 
lowed bv  a  few  men  who  had  loitered 
about  the  door,  some  laughing  and 
jesting,  others  inhaline  the  summer 
air  until  his  arrival.  The  last  who 
entered  was  Grimsley.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  features  was,  as  usual,  free 
from  all  excitement,  and  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table  with  his  shy  and 
native  unobtrusiveness.  I  sat  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  gaxed  on  his  lank  form 
with  fear  and  wonder.  Extreme  quiet 
in  any  thing  produces  awe  in  the  be- 
holder. It  is  painful  to  witness  the 
heavy  silence  of  a  sultry  day,  and  ter- 
rible sometimes  is  the  storm  that  it 
foretells.  The  examination  pnpen 
were  distributed.  I  watched  my  ad- 
versary's bearing  for  a  moment,  as 
his  eye  passed  over  them — gathering, 
however,  nothing  from  the  scrutiny-— 
then,  with  a  most  intense  and  eager 
view,  turning  to  my  own,  I  endea- 
voured at  a  glance  to  be  possessed  of 
all  that  was  to  do.  I  could  not  read 
the  wording  of  the  ouesdons.  It  was 
too  slow  an  operation.  I  saw  their 
general  bearing,  their  scope  and  gist. 
One  look  might  satisfy  me  as  to  that  t 
and  oh,  relief  and  ecstasy,  as  I  proudly 
placed  the  sheet  before  me,  and  knew 
that  this  one  day  at  least  the  strength 
was  equal  to  the  task  I  In  the  course 
of  an  hour,  our  companv  had  sensibly 
decreased.  The  Lord  Mayor  became 
hungry,  and  retired  to  lunch.  The 
man  of  drink  was  troubled  with  a 
tickling  in  the  throat,  and  could  not 
write  another  line  until  he  was  re- 
lieved. One  could  not  work ;  he 
never  could  whilst  men  were  making 
such  a  Mcriichscraich  with  their  pens, 
and  this  poor  soul  had  fainted  from 
his  infancy,  confined  in  close  oppres- 
sive atmospheres.  Six  out  of  sixteen 
then  remained.  In  the  afternoon, 
including  Grimsley  and  myself,  four 
^  only  were  found  constant  to  the  table. 
He  proceeded  steadily,  apparently 
without  fatigue.  I  laboured  on,  weu 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  my 
work*— ddighted  with  my  progress. 
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The  hour*  alloltcd  were  from  nine  till 
twelve^  aud  io  the  arternmm  from  one 
till  four.  At  ihree,  Grirasley  hiwl 
fit}Uh<iil.  Ho  laid  his  pen  aside — 
folded  up  hia  papers,  ttien  nting 
getiUy»  lui  ttiough  he  feared  to  hinder 
or  perplex  the  rest,  he  stiftly  went  on 
tip*tue  through  the  room,  and  took 
bis  leave*  **  He  Ims  nut  answered 
all ;  h«9  could  not,  I  am  6ure."  Such 
was  tny  ihoughti  though  I  might 
scarcely  fttay  to  thinkj  so  close  had 
growQ  the  struggld  between  the 
houri»  and  me.  It  wanted  but  a 
minute  to  the  time  when  I  had  done. 
My  hand  would  hardly  hold  the  pen 
for  pain,  but  the  brate  limb  had  done 
ita  duty  nobly. 

Thufi  for  four  days  did  we  proceed. 
At  the  clo§e  of  every  one,  Idid  not 
fait  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Mr 
Cuhep  reportvng^  progress^  and,  as  it 
were,  renewing  the  supplies.  It  waa 
Btrange  that  every  day  Grimsley 
should  have  finished  at  least  an  hour 
before  me*  Still  It  was  a  favourable 
sigDj  and  gave  me  hope  and  courage* 
I  went  into  the  room  on  the  last 
morning  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I 
had  hitherto  borne,  and  certainly  less 
alarmed  for  the  dt;cUioD,  From  the 
second  day  up  to  this  time  the  com- 
petitors had  been  four^a  heavy  built 
miiu»  disagreeable  in  his  manners, 
who  knew  nobody  and  whom  nobody 
cared  to  know,  by  name  Smithson  ;  a 
young  man  whose  family  resided  in 
Cambridge!  and  who  was,  in  conse- 
quence, compelled  to  attend  j  Grimsley, 
and  myself*  Since  the  conversation 
that  I  bad  held  with  him  in  my  room, 
xery  little  communication  had  tnken 
place  between  us.  In  the  examina- 
tion room  we  had  only  bowed.  I 
hated  htm  because  he  was  so  artful, 
and  his  persevering  opposition  had 
not  mitigated  the  feeling.  Once  more 
we  took  our  places,  and  once  more  the 
papers  were  handed  to  us.  I  ran 
them  over,  and  was  most  distressed  to 
find  that  the  majority  of  questions 
were  such  as,  under  the  direction  of 
the  too-confiding  Mr  Cube,  I  had 
either  neglected  altogether,  or,  seeing 
the  fatal  (O)  annexed  to  themj  had 
read  only  once*  and  therefore  most 
ineffectually.  Alas !  my  mortification 
was  excessive.  But  I  looked  inatino- 
tively  at  Grimsley,  and  to  my  un- 
bounded joy  perceived  him,  or  I  was 
grieYou»ly  mistaken,  as  nooplusaed  as 
myself.     Bis  arms  were  folded^  rest* 
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ing  on  the  table — hia  paper  }«y  before 
him,  and  hbhead  benaiug  ovir  it  wltli 
a  most  gratifying  air  of 
barraasmeut.     Had  I  beet)  n 

the  point »  his  clo&ing  the  pitpen  at 
twelve  o* clock,  and  his  leaving  tbo 
room  with  his  customary  silence  at 
the  sume  moment,  was  convicting 
evidence*     Now,  grasi  '  I  had 

beaten  him  on  the  jj  iay.  If 

we  were  only  equal  on  tlii«^  I  hud  f»iiU 
the  advjintiige.  Consoled  by  this  n»- 
flexion,  with  my  pap«r  not  half  ao» 
iwcred,  I  rose  about  two  o'clock  and 
hastened  to  the  author  of  the  mischief* 

**  Well,  Siakely,'*  said  Mr  Cub«, 
"  youVe  out  early  to-day.  Floored 
the  paper— eh  V* 

**  Not  exactly.    It  has  floored  me.** 

'*  What  do  you  mean  V* 

I  eic plained* 

"  Ahl*"  excliumed  the  tutor, — it'a 
that  sly-bootji  Decimal.  Ho  set  the 
papers.  Great  vnemy  of  mine.  Knew 
my  plan  of  reading.  Did  it  to  sdt 
you  and  bother  me.*' 

•*  it's  very  hard,  though,*'  said  I, 
petti»hly,  '*  that  I  should  sufler  from 
his  aversion  to  you.*' 

•*  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  fortune  of 
war!  Make ynu»elf happy.  Tli  re- 
turn the  compliment  one  of  these  fin© 
days*  Talking  of  fine  days,  such  a 
continuation  of  glorious  weather  I 
don't  remember  since  I  was  twelve 
years  old,'* 

It  was  the  custom,  a  few  days  aHer 
a  college  examination,  to  affix  in  the 
hall  a  paper  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  competitors,  written  iii  the  or- 
der of  their  merit.  He  who  had 
gained  the  fir&t  place,  would  appear 
first  on  the  list,  and  so  on.  In  due 
course  the  mornitig  cam©  that  was  to 
realize  or  wither  my  best  hopes,  to 
compensate,  1  fondly  trusted,  for  the 
melancholy  servitude  and  self  denial 
of  the  year  that  had  elapsed.  Ner- 
vous, indeed,  I  was,  and  most  impatient 
and  unquiet.  Upon  going  to  re«t  the 
previous  night,  i  determined  to  li© 
asleep,  if  possible,  until  a  very  late 
hour,  and  to  rise  just  as  the  announce* 
ment  was  put  up,  so  that  nothing 
should  intervene  between  my  rising 
and  rushing  to  the  Hall  for  the  re- 
sult. But  tliis  I  found  to  be  im*- 
practicable.  I  was  restless  ail  night, 
and  restless  in  the  morning.  When 
daylight  peered  into  the  room,  I  fell 
that  I  should  go  mad  if  I  lay  longer 
unemployed,     A  good  walk  far  iota 
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e  coutttry  would,  I  conceived,  dh'ert 
ie  current  of  my  thoug-hts,  am!  grite 
tone  and  cheerful nej;iS  to  my  jaded 
spirits.  I  might  return  about  an  hour 
mew  the  deciaratioo  was  made,  the 
isefi  WQttId  see  me  frei^h  from  the  trip, 
and  would  not  ^it  to  observe,  that  the 
only  party  who  looked  with  uocoticem 
to  the  »tale  of  the  poU,  was  the  rery 
IndWtdLi^l  who  was  bimself  at  the 
be«d  <»f  it*  This  step  I  adopted. 
I  took  the  ferry  serous  the  water, 
Btf»amed  oa  throu;^  i  r  myards, 

and  villages ;  now  w  l>  stately 

nK^emmts  of  a  large  ftimily  of  geese, 
BOW  stmog  beside  some  rumina^ting 
cow,  and  vainly  sighing  that  vaccine 
peace  and  quiet  were  not  commuDiea* 
bio  M  vaccme  pun.  Sometimes  I  li*- 
teoed  to  the  wild  meludy  of  imseen 
rbirdjf  and  one  long  hour  I  passed  in  a 
'  idt  pttblhs- bouse,  trifihig  with  the 
of  iin  oW  newspaper — reading 
tbe  Hoes  bttdtwards,  or  turoiug  them 
into  unmeaning  aniigrams ;  and  tired  of 
that  at  last,  scratching  on  the  window 
witii  a  pin,  almost  uneoni^ciously,  the 
name  of  Grimsley.  How  strange  the 
fiendshuuid  haunt  me  when  I  hnd  taken 
BO  much  pains  to  exorcise  himt 

I  returned  to  Cambridge  after  an 
absence  of  some  hoursij  waiki ug  with 
gxjod  speed  until  I  entered  the  town, 
then  sauntering  thnjugh  it,  and  after* 
wardj  into  the  college,  with  a  most 
idle  and  indifferent  air.  It  must  be 
an  experienced  player  to  act  well  so 
difficult  a  part,  1  first  sped  to  my 
room.  Nobody  was  there,  but  1  spied 
from  the  window  old  Si mmoods  crawl- 
ing  alung  the  court,  his  bendiug  body 
stiU  more  bent,  his  palsied  gait  more 


trembling  and  inert.  H«  bad  that 
very  moment  issued  from  the  HalU  «m1 
W4D  piioigBicdof  all  I  burned  and  fesiW'' 
ed  to  know,  1  tapped  g«nlly  on  thm 
glass.  The  old  man  looked  tjiilekly 
round :  his  face  was  ghastly  pale. 
Poor  creature,  he  was  ill!  He  did  not 
see  me — if  he  did,  he  would  not,  for 
be  went  on  his  road.  I  shook  with 
terror,  and  grew  sick  at  heart*  "  Why 
does  the  old  man  look  so  whtta? — bo 
loves  me,  and  he  knows  that  I  have  set 
my  life  upon  tho  east.  Freeent  fears/* 
thought  f t "  are  less  than  hortible  ima- 
ginings. I  should  be  euy  any  way, 
if  I  were  only  satisfied.  Smpraee  is 
dreadfttl.'*  With  a  bold  Hept  I  left 
my  room  and  trod  across  tbe  eoort^ 
and  then  into  the  Hall.  Many  me  a 
were  there.  As  I  entered,  they  walk- 
ed back  a  step  or  two,  and  looked 
upon  me  with  an  eye  of  sorrow  and 
commiseration.  It  was  enough, 
Grimsley  was  there — 1  could  have 
struck  him  dead  at  my  foot*  I  ap- 
proached the  paper.  My  eye  beeam* 
dtz2y  as  I  read  three  names  fbUowific 
each  other  in  this  sueeeasion* 

Smithsoo. 

Stnkety. 

Grimsley. 
For  a  moment  I  was  blind  and 
stunned,  1  could  not  speak.  The 
rest  were  silent.  1  reeled  to  my  room 
—I  know  not  how  1  reached  it  %  and 
there  sat,  tho  tears  dropping  and  drniK 
ping  from  eyes  that  natura  shoald 
have  parched  up,  the  old  nnao  who  had 
coiled  about  my  heart !  I  recollect 
nothing  more.  I  fell  down  befofs 
him,  as  though  stricken  to  the  ear^ 
by  a  thunder  stone. 
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THB  POBTBillTS  OF  TER8AILLE8. 


Thb  most  TaluaUe  portion  of  the 
immenie  coU«etioa  of  pictHret  ar^ 
ffSBgtd  in  the  Palace  of  Venaillca,  is 
eortainly  the  leriea  of  portrait!  of 
penona  of  all  ages  and  countries,  but 
more  espeeiaUj  of  France,  and  of  the 
16th  and  17th  ceBturict,  which  ia  con- 
tained in  the  vpper  stories  of  that 
splendid  pile  of  bcdldings.  It  is  not 
only  interes^g  froni  the  fame  of  the 

rersoiiagea  whose  effigies  figure  in  itt 
lit  it  bais  aH  theneiit  of  being  placed 
in  that  spot  where  most  of  them  floor- 
ished  and  ^  U^ed  their  littU  daj  :**  It 
tends  to  repeople  the  palace  with  a 
silent  crowd  of  sovereigns  and  coor^ 
tiers;  and  it  Israss  a  most  soitable 
eomplesMnt  of  the  historical  associa- 
tions coaneeted  with  every  stone  of 
Its  walls.  There  is  hardly  any  one 
who  has  loitered  threogh  the  endless 
suites  of  gorgeous  spartments  con- 
tained in  that  palaee»  bnt  has  remarked 
their  loneKness^  and  has  wished  he 
eould  have  seen  them  in  all  their 
glery,  when  the  beauties,  the  war- 
riors, and  tlw  statesmen  of  France 
crowded  lennd  the  monarch  in  his 
sumptuous  chamber,  and  when  the 
mainspring  of  European  policy  was 
made  to  Tibeate  with  the  impulsions 
given  it  in  his  cabinet.  The  walls, 
though  covered  with  marble,  and 
glass,  and  gold,  are  still  inanimate 
and  cold  typea  ef  royal  splendour  | 
the  bwy  mo)veaMnt  of  a  court  ia  want- 
ed to  give  them  their  full  degree  ef 
Interest,  and  tlie  reoos  re^re  to  be 
peopled  as  well  as  to  be  decorated. 
But  the  gloffiooi  times  of  Versailles 
are  gone  ^,  never  to  retnmr  the 

£»denr  ef  the  old  court  of  France, 
palmy  days  of  the  old  noblemen 
are  matters  ef  past  history :  the  pa- 
laoe  may  never  again  be  the  residence 
el  a  TtmKk  monarch,  and  it  seems 
new  ealy  as  a  vast  museum  or  radier 
neeropolia  of  the  arts--M  a  kbd  of 
large  faislerieal  encyelopsedia  Ibr  the 
use  ef  future  generations.  Versailles 
has  fidlen  iais  the  domain  ef  the  vul- 
gar, and  tibs  everyday  sights  of  the 
^ig9i  it  has  lost  tMBsagical  prestige 
of  royalty,  and  every  ipSeier  of  Fai^ 
every  taBer  ef  London,  can  now  ap- 
pseaeh  the  gttded  barrier  of  that  roynl 
couch  where  *'  the  grand  monarqne** 
lay  hi  imner  day^  to  he  idofind  or 


feared  by  his  trembling  subjects.  The 
secret  recesses  which  witnessed  only 
the  steps  of  some  favoured  beauty,  aa 
she  hastened  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
a  subsequent  ejpoch,  or  the  rooms*  that 
in  still  later  days  were  hallowed  by 
the  tribulations  of  Marie  Antoinette— . 
ail  these  see  tlie  idle  throng  of  igno- 
rant or  indifferent  spectators,  flocking 
through  them  in  a  continuous  stream 
day  after  day,  and  are  exposed  in 
their  nudity — golden  and  sumptuous 
though  it  be — to  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
fane vulgar.  And  yet,  better  far  it  is 
that  such  should  be  the  fate  of  thb 
creation  of  Louis  XIV.,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  erased  from  the  spot 
on  which  it  stands,  or  should  have 
been  converted  to  some  still  more  un- 
suitable purpose.  More  fortunate 
than  the  historic  walls  of  St  Germain, 
or  the  rdtgious  solitudes  of  Fonte- 
vrault,  it  1ms  not  been  turned  into  a 
military  penitentiary,  like  the  chateaa 
where  Louis  XIV.  was  born,  and 
James  II.  died;  nor  into  a  house  of 
correction,  like  the  abbey  where  more 
than  one  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
England  found  their  final  resting- 
place  amidst  the  Ave  churches  that 
stood  within  its  monastic  enclosures. 
Versailles  still  exists,  not.  only  un- 
scathed, but  even  improved,  as  a  build- 
ing; it  has  not  been  pulled  down 
and  sold  for  its  materials,  as  some  of 
the  H6eral  deputies  of  1830  proposed  ; 
nor  has  it  been  made  a  general  hos- 
pital, as  some  philanthropic  patriots 
nad  the  impudence  to  recommend. 
Versailles  has  found  itB  Juste  miiieu^^ 
that  sublimity  of  commonplace  which 
suits  the  present  political  condition  of 
France^  that  negative  mediocrity 
which  will  do  well  enough  for  the 
nation  as  bng  as  it  goes  grovelling 
on  under  its  citizen  sway.  It  has  been 
allowed  to  exist,  and  it  has  been 
"  utilized,**  partly  for  the  amusement, 
partly  for  the  instruction,  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  it  has  served  the  purpose 
of  the  king,  both  ss  a  political  and  as 
an  artistical  engine. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  eap- 
tious  in  accepting  the  actual  conditioB 
of  Versailles.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
that  it  should  hsve  bMu  preserved  to 
France  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world  ( 
it  has  so  iBeQfih\ni»a(fttMi^{iRX<|\i^  ^^^A& 
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parts ;  everj  thing  dependent  on  it  is  so 
truly  rojal ;  it  is  still  so  Tivid  an  exem- 
plification of  the  taste  and  skill  of  what 
was  certainly  a  glorioos  era>  that  it 
ean  never  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monaments  of  architec- 
tural taste  any  where  to  be  met  with : 
it  is  now,  ai  it  always  was,  a  thing 
apart — a  thing  sui  generis — a  thing 
to  be  seen  and  to  be  admired,  but 
hardly  to  be  criticized.  We  are  will- 
ing to  give  Louis  Philippe  his  due 
meed  of  praise  for  contributing  to 
save  this  palace  from  the  hand  of 
titne  and  popular  spoliation ;  for  the 
constancy  with  which  he  has  perse- 
vered in  his  design  of  conTcrdng  it  to 
the  best  use,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  could  perhaps  be  given 
to  it ;  and  for  the  extensive  manner 
}n  which  he  has  employed  almost  all 
the  artists  of  France  in  workiog  for 
such  a  national  museum.  Still  we 
cannot  avoid  regretting  the  circum- 
stances that  have  placed  the  palace 
and  the  state  in  such  a  necessity ;  nor 
can  we  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope 
that  future  days  and  altered  circum-> 
stances  in  France,  may  restore  Ver- 
sailles to  its  original  destination  as  a 
kingly  residence. 

To  revert,  however,  to  our  more 
immediate  purpose  of  commenting  on 
the  portraits  of  Versailles,  let  us  has- 
ten to  pronounce  an  anathema  on  the 
innumerable  daubs,  whether  of  the 
Empire,  the  Restoration,  or  the  Re- 
Tolution  of  July,  which,  as  *'  battle 
pieces**  and  '*  political  pieces,*'  dis- 
figure so  great  an  extent  of  its  walls* 
Three- fourths  of  the  modem  pictures 
of  these  kinds,  executed  for  it,  have 
not  the  merit  even  of  actuality ;  they 
are  nearly  all  ideal  delineations  of 
scenes  that  were  in  themselves  far  dif- 
ferent  from  what  the  painters  have 
chosen  to  make  them ;  and  they  possess 
no  merit  as  matters  either  of  history 
or  of  art.  There  are  brilliant  excep- 
tions among  them,  it  is  true,  and  some 
of  the  canvasses  of  Horace  Vemet,  for 
example,  will  live  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  will  be  esteemed  as  works 
of  art ;  but  the  majority  of  the  pic- 
tures idluded  to  will,  in  days  to  come, 
be  consigned  either  to  the  fire  or  the 
broker's  shop,  and  will  be  replaced  by 
something  more  real  aqd  more  valu- 
able. Not  so  with  the  rich  pictures 
of  Vander  Meulen  and  his  compeers, 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV;— their 
works  allow  out  with  increaaed  beauty 
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amid  the  crowd  of  raw  croutea  that 
surround  them,  and  they  will  be  fa- 
vourites in  centuries  yet  to  come,  as 
they  have  been  ever  since  they  left 
their  painters*  easels.  Not  so  with' the 
portraits ;  their  value  will  remain  to 
them  as  long  as  the  names  of  the  per- 
sonages they  represent  are  remem- 
bered, and  they  will  increase  in  hbto- 
rical  value  according  as  their  origin 
becomes  more  and  more  remote.  A 
portrait,  even  though  it  attain  only 
mediocrity  as  a  work  of  art,  is  always 
valuable  as  an  object  of  history:  it 
possesses  all  the  merit  of  reality,  which 
ideal  battle-pieces  can  never  obtain; 
and  a  collection  of  historical  portraits, 
the  moment  it  becomes  tolerably  com- 
plete and  authentic  b  one  of  the 
most  precious  illustrations  of  national 
hbtoiy.  The  pictures  of  Versailles 
may  be  divided  therefore  into  two  * 
classes,  the  real  and  the  ideal :  in  the 
former,  we  comprise  all  the  portraits 
of  personages,  views  of  palaces,  real 
delineations  of  battles,  &c.,  which  it 
contains ;  into  the  latter,  we  throw  all 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  vicloires, 
eonquite8,etgloireit  in  which  the  Pa- 
risian cockneys  take  the  most  intense 
delight,  and  have  the  most  implicit  be* 
lief,  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  unreal,  imaginary  portraits,  of 
Pharamond,  Clovb,  &c.,  which  have 
been  manufactured  at  so  much  a  head, 
or  daubed  in  at  so  much  the  square 
foot. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  gene- 
ral collection  of  portruts  is  arranged 
in  the  apartments  on  the  third  or  up- 
per story  of  the  northern  winc^  of 
the  palace.  Many  of  the  rooms  nave 
been  thrown  one  into  the  other,  and, 
with  a  long  gallery  formed  behind,  af- 
ford space  for  the  placing  of  numerous 
series,  from  the  earliest  pictures  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  down  to  those 
of  persons  who  fiourished  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Revolution.  This  wing 
of  the  palace,  when  first  built,  waa 
tenanted  by  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  Prince 
de  Conty,  afterwards  Ring  of  Poland, 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Maine, 
by  the  Marechal  de  Villars,  by  the 
Marquise  de  Thianges,  sbter  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  by  the  Duke  de 
Simon,  author  of  the  Memoir*,  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  by  other  per- 
sonages of  distinction  attached  to  the 
French  court* 

These  royal  and  noble  inmates  of 
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II  the  fuitea 
0  0  fix  it  floor, 
I  vil  6>  \\w  ^^!uefi»  of  |ticliirc9 

(if  lh«  l**Ktt>ry  of  Franctv 
ttd  by  two  of  tho  jTAllortes  of  sculp- 
lire.  The  tecond  Hoor  was  inhahhed 
by  the  ofHcera  of  the  royal  houaohold. 
End  by  sonie  uf  the  roiiny  nobles  or 
^cnlteuicti  who  filled  various  po$U 
conaccted  with  th^  leffico  of  tho 
erowfi«  It  j«  it)  Ihe  rooms  of  this  so* 
cood  floor  thdt  we  delight  to  ftroll, 
aod  to  ioterroj^atethe  silent  canvasses 
which  cover  their  wallst  a»  to  what 
n^rrn  Hm'  ft^eliDgs  aod  the  detdj*  of  tho 
1  -    whose    linertmenia    they 

r^  _.  1.  It  is  here  that,  to  bor* 
row  *  favourite  bard's  ex|»ressio!), 
'*  fund  memory  brings  tho  li^ht  of 
other  days  around  tis;*'  and  that, 
while  surrounded  iis  it  were  by  tho 
shades  of  the  mighty  dead,  we  feel 
oursoWes  transported  back  to  the  days 
ia  which  they  lived  and  acted.  Let  do 
one  go  to  Versailles  without  spending 
,an  hour  in  the  company  of  these  mutei 
jet  expressive,  mementos  of  the  olden 
limes. 

Upw&rds  of  1000  pietures  are  fixed 
yin  these  watls»  not  all  equal  in  merit 
works  of  artf  nor  equally  intorest- 
ng,  whether  as  original  portraits  ot 
authentic  delineations  of  those 
vhose  names  they  bear.  Thpy  con- 
ttitute  about  the  third  part  of  the  ge* 
^eral  scries  of  portraits  of  (his  Uisto-' 
ricnl  Museum,  and  hitherto  they  have 
inctu<)i'd  the  moi:t  selecti  and  the  most 
precious  of  tho  whole.  Many  of  them 
are  merely  copies  of  others  preserved 
either  in  the  Louvroj  or  in  the  Chateau 
at  Eu,  or  in  other  largo  collections  ; 
"  pany  are  decidedly  ideal,  or  at  any^ 
ate  are  not  sufBciently  authentic  to 
nerit  so  much  attention  as  the  rest, 
Phia  latter  class  comprises  a  rather 
pumerous  scries  from  the  Sorbonne^ 
rhere  in  former  ^A'^i>  the  learned  di- 
vines, who  presided  over  that  college, 
had  formed  a  gallery  of  celebrities  in 
literaturo  and  scieacci  to  serve  pro* 
bably  as  a  kind  of  liistorical  museum 
in  petto.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  almost  all  executed  at  the 
ame  epoch,  by  some  of  the  younger 
painters  of  tho  day,  and  were  most 
likely  done  by  contract,  or  at  a  cheap 
ate.  The  names  they  comprise  io- 
filude  many  of  tho  greatest  men  of  the 
fiddle  and  of  later  ages,  from  Dante 
hnd  Petrarch  down  to  Baronltis  And 
TOJ-.  LI.  NO.  cccini. 
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Scalijrer ;  hut  from  iho  very  circura- 
slance  of  their  nulhcnlii'ity  »ioijig  nut- 
pi  ciouj«,  they  k>5c,iu  our  pyrfi,  nearly  alt 
their  value— a  thing  not  tu  ho  lo  mueh 
regretted,  since  in  their  execution  they 
are  not  of  high  excellence.  By  far 
the  m^jor  part  of  the  pictures,  how* 
over,  aro  tho  works  of  cootemporafy 
artibis,  are  iti  idmirable  preservation^ 
and  bear  all  the  vifidtjens  of  colotir 
and  freedom  of  touch  which  one  could 
wish  to  see  remaining  in  works  of  art* 
It  is  to  these  rather  than  to  the  others 
that  our  attention  is  turned  ;  and  with* 
out  attempting  to  give  even  brief  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  more  ^emark- 
able  personages  thus  depicted — a  task 
which  neither  our  fpace  nor  our  ttma 
will  aUc»w^ — we  will  meutlon  the  geiio* 
ral  effect  of  the  chief  [turtrstts,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  lineauietitSf  the  expret* 
sion  of  countenances  one©  so  w«ll 
known  in  the  wot  Id,  and  tho  dogreo 
of  skill  which  the  painters  have  cxhU 
bited  in  recording  them. 

The  most  remark  a  bl«  picture  in  the 
first  room,  on  enteriog  from  tho  north- 
ern end  at  tho  top  of  tho  stairoase,  it 
that  which  contains  the  portraits  of 
tho  family  Des  Ursins,  ft  is  a  long' 
picture,  on  wood  which  formerly 
adorned  the  chapel  possessed  bj  that 
family*  in  the  southern  aisle  of  tho 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and  it  tiasbeoo 
described  in  such  detail  by  MontfaucODf 
that  the  antiquarian  needs  no  further 
reference  for  a  key  to  lis  menls.  It 
appears  to  have  been  executed  about 
1450,  and  ts  a  most  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  state  of  art  in  Franco  at 
that  early  epoch,  Tho  subject  of  it 
is  this — Jean  Juvenal  des  Urains« 
Prevut  des  Marchands  of  Parb,  and 
afVerwards  Chancellor,  is  represented 
kneeling  at  his  devotion,  with  his  wife 
by  his  side  in  widow*s  weeds,  wlilcli 
were  originally  only  the  dress  of  ft 
monastic  order ;  and  behind  theoi  aro 
placed  all  their  children,  eleven  in 
number,  each  in  their  proper  habits^ 
and  all  at  prayer.  Under  each  per- 
sonage is  written  his  name,  and  be- 
hind them,  forming  the  backgrotind 
of  the  pictures,  is  a  rich  hanging  la 
cloth  of  gold,  screening  off  part  of  a 
Gothic  chapel  with  a  fretted  roof* 
They  were  all,  it  should  seem,  per* 
sonable  people  in  their  day — the  n>eti 
noble  in  their  bearing,  the  women 
handsome  and  ladylike ;  they  were 
calculated  to  make  a  figure  In  tho 
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fi)t\i\,  anil   we  know,  from   tbo  M 
Chnmicltjs  of  rVaiicis  Mm  I   Uwy   wrre 
btnijiinible  unci  ijgeftil  memhera  of  the 
state  in  litDes  of  ji^fultar  ili&tre?«  and 
Idifficultjr,     From  the  (|tiiiint  language 
t  of  ihe  bl»i-k  lettf  r  inscriptiotj,  we  fimi 
jlhat  the  Cbitff  styled  himself,  •*  Mog- 
(»ire  Jehttn  Jtivenel  d<*9  Ur^sins,  Che- 
I  VAtier  and  B^ron  of  T  ruin  el,  Couu- 
i  fcellor  of  the  King,*'  and  his  wife  was 
«D^imo    Michelle    de   Vitri/'      The 
worthy  he«d  of  the  family  i»  if»  a  fuU 
,  8uU  of  pUie  armour,  wtih  \Aa  arms 
I  properly  eniblazoot'd  on  hia  surcoat^ 
his  sword  by  one  side,  his  helm  by  the 
other,    and    his    <*  Livre   dMIcurt-s'* 
,  open  before  bim,  bke  a   brave    and 
pitm*  prutlemun*    NfXt  ^ineels  a  reve* 
rend  prelate  in   full  pontiGcal^,  with 
crojfttcr   aijd  breviary :    ho    bf»re    the 
I  aauie  name  as  hi?*  fathLr,    heln^  the 
etdect  »ou,  was  a  Doctor  in  botti  1hW5, 
Civil  and  Canon,  Bishop  an<f  Cuuni 
of   BiMUV.iii^,    Bishop    and    Duke    of 
Laoot  Archbishop    of    Rhuims,    and 
Peer  of   France.      A  lady,   M.idiime 
Jeanne    Brutart.    krteeb  behind    her 
\  brother  \  then  Mevsire  Loyit  Cheva- 
i  Iter,  Cnunst'llor  and  Chamberlain  of 
the  King,  armed  like  hi?*  fdiher :  then 
I  two  bidies,  Dame  Ji^hanne  de  Ciiaillii 
and    D.imolselle    Eude,  htT   si&ier, — 
ibey  wear  the  high  c«p  in  trod  need  by 
Is«be*iu  de    Bavii^re,  and   they    look 
more  intent  on  other  suhjeets— perhaps 
A  eofnirig  iitorniinient,  perhaps  a  ball 
— \{\An   the  bookpt  above  *hith  they 
hold  their  bnodv  h^  if  iij  pr.iver*     An- 
other «on.  Dent*  Juvenel  **  E^cuyer," 
kneding  behind,  in  followed  by  "Seur 
^  Marie/' a  nn«  at  Puissy — the  favonred 
'  Ab^ey,  founded  by    the  bister  of  St 
Lonif«  on  the  Wf  stern  skiria  of  t  he  Fore*t 
\  of  St  Germain  ;  she   i»    in    all    the 
Bifvcre  Mmpliciry  of  her  order.     The 
'  fourth  jion  w  <»  an  hi*  to  Heal  per&onag-e^ 
Mesiire  GnilUnme  Chevalier.  Baron 
of  Trainel,  Viscount  of  Troyes,  Cap- 
tain Lieutenant   of    the    Gendarmes 
du  Uov,  Bailly  de  S#*n»»   Couoitellor 
of  the  King,  and  finally  Chancellor  of 
France.      Hit*    portrait,   painted    by 
Wol^emnib,  lus^ter  of  Albert  Durer, 
'  occnple*  a  nor  her  frame  in  thi«  room, 
and  »1iowA  him  to  hnve  been  a  burly 
and  dignifSed  per*ona^e,  with  a  red 
fH<*«%  r  I o(ir- cropped  hair,  and  of  a  ro- 
tundity >.iitraht(»  lo  bid  many  dig^nities. 
Hi*  hr^.f  h.  ,M.  Pit^rre  and  Michel,  both 
•fyl  '  r,  and    armed    aa  their 

failn  hind  him  ;  and  the  family 

trftio  if  ctuifd  bj  Jaqueitr  who   waa 
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AicbbUhop  of  Uhetms  bofnro  Mi 
ehler  brother  Jelnin,  and  wan  al»o 
Presiidenl  of  the  Court  of  Acconnia, 
Though  sneh  a  picture  U  »omewbal 
Etifi*  in  itn  execution,  it  i«  rich  in  its 
colour,  and  i*  evidently  faiihful  from 
the  many  particulartiiea  it  containa  | 
It  18  a  simple  yet  highly  a^reexble  re- 
cord of  the  family  it  represent?,  and 
its  value  at  the  prej^ent  day  showi 
bow  a  simple  relic  of  art.  If  executed 
conscientiouslyt  may  beeonie  in  after 
times  a  monument  of  great  intereBt. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  nioBt 
preciou*  pictures  of  the  collection. 
Under  ibiB  in  one  Mill  earlier,  the 
portrait  of  8t  Louis  of  Sicily,  i^econd 
son  of  Charles  IL  of  Najib'ii»  and 
Bishop  of  Toitlouse,  He  died  at  an 
enrly  age*  only  tw  enty- three,  afrer  re- 
sigoiiig  hta  claim  to  the  crown  la  bit 
yoonger  brorhcr  Rolwrl  ;  and  hia  ^ 
portrait  bears  all  the  i raits  of  meek- 
nei*s  which  his  character  was  known 
to  exhibit.  The  i^iiure  is  on  a  gold 
ground,  the  coloura  and  the  golden 
ornsunents  are  almost  in  relief,  and  the 
eJLecution  of  tlie  face  ts  beautiful  in 
the  extreme;  it  is  quire  in  the  ^iyleof 
Giotto,  andj  ks  M.  Vairut  bait  »ug* 
gefticd,  may  with  great  probability 
t»e  atrribtited  to  tbitt  early  master* 
who  died  in  1326,  nine  year»  after 
the  canonization  of  this  fcaiutetl  pre- 
late. A  third  tuedieval  picture  of 
no  small  value  h  in  the  same  apart- 
ment— the  as^icmbly  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy  under  Charles  the 
Bold,  held  abiHit  1475.  It  haft  bireo 
described  at  great  length  by  Mont- 
fa  ucon,  and  represents  the  Duke  with 
all  his  legal  o^Bi-ers)  and  peers,  each  in 
their  proper  cost n me,  performing  the 
fiioclions  a^Mgned  to  them  in  that 
solemn  meeting.  They  are  all  in  rvd 
robf^ji,  wirb  various- coloured  tocqut9 
or  caps  according  to  their  r«nk  ;  ibeir 
looks  are  demure,  a?*  all  these  old  ptc- 
turfs  ever  make  thcm^  thfir  demean- 
our f olrmn  and  xljiiely.  The  meeting 
is  held  in  brosd  daylight,  and  **  tielow 
the  bar*  are  numerous,  auirors  expedite 
ing  their  business  with  iflieeri  of  th« 
parliament.  What  renders  ibts  pic- 
tore  ytvry  valuable  is,  thst  rhe  unme 
and  title  of  each  person  in  it  are  re- 
corded in  the  ingcrrptton  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  psnel ;  )ind  it  formi<«  alto- 
gether, one  of  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords extant  of  the  official  co^^tume  of 
ibe  flftecnth  century.  Qoarul  atid 
ttiif  as  pictui^a  of  tbia  kiod  ar«^  ibe/ 
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ftJiil    i-uilucuuli     .' 
<:iinni>l  he  iui>   h'. 
nod  it  iJi  ii  |>«ty  t'»  tt 
DOC  niimbcrA  liirit«r«i-T 
Turre  i**  a  /       '     '  ' 

Ord^r  mI   i'^  .,<-....  ..  .  .. 

Pijiliji  I  lie  GiHjtl,   Duke  of  Bur- 

itir>>i}t*f  Hiiii  1  '  -fuur  Kni^hrft 

t*f  ihu  Ottltii   .ifound-     it   i»t 

Hii«riivor,unv2*»  niiere>t  ilinruhe  othrr, 
l>^ftf;  uuly  A  milder ti  copy  of  4l  quu* 

Tfiertt  Mfc  luur  »ma)l  ptcturcA  in 
this  {iUTi  iif  the  ruoin»  (which  \$  allotted 
lo  we  jiQftrait*  uf  pi*rtou4^e?t  jinte^te- 
di^nc  to  ihv  tituem  i>t  Hcnrjr  IV,,)  thnt 
mre  loo  renmrkablu  to  he  |m««t«d  over, 
lh«^ugh  Ihvy  nrty  otti/  copies  of  oii* 
gtoaU  III  other  colh^uUoiis  ;  they  nre 
,in(>»i  Ml»ly  &x«>cuted.  howevefi  and  jire 
miite  r^c-MiUilefl  of  Ihi^ir  proUitypo:<. 
Tli»»  tir^t  iJk  I  ho  purlraii  of  1-   '  ^^ 

BHVii^ftfp  the  hfiiutiful  but  i 
Qimrn  i}(  ChAflcj*  VI.,  the  pom  m.rui.ic 
King  of  Fr»4uee,  (IS-sO  1422;)  it  j^ 
ctiptevl  from  the  ongiu<ii  mtht*  Louvre, 
und  givc^  H  niuiit  f^ivqurahle  idva  of 
her  t:h;ii"mt^»  t?hf*  hitd  a  ioiiu;,  (tiir» 
jiiid  ddiciiTLiy  formed  facr,  wilh  dark 
voltjptuuuji  eve*,  hdf  tlofcd  in  tli« 
drcAiniiief^s  of  luvt?;  ^tle  tuii^t  h^ivi* 
bevti  tiiM,  wuh  h)i}^  tHpcrh)^  hiuuk 
and  rii«;i  i  ftnd  «he  wore  her  pcuuh  ir 
iic*Hd*dre>iSi  the  homed  cap  or  Htumn, 
with  ex()uisUe  gmce*  Thv  iKUch- 
rot'Ot  ot  the  imfurtuuiite  Duke  <d  Or- 
leans *i«r  aduUcrou*  broih©fitJ-i»*w, 
the  roo*t  elfjfttot  man  of  hb  day,  U 
eiifiilyHt'cuuuled  for  hy  ihtjfiLSciiiaUons 
which  thio  portratit  reviiMls*  Uuder- 
nviiih  it  i»  pl.^ce<i  an  extraordinary 
«pt«cimi*ti  of  ilitj  uin*t  hideuu«t  of  her 
iieXi  Miirgoejite  ^Kulusche,  or  M.tr- 
^Hr^t  with  lh<?  great  HJtHlth,  Couotc^s 
of  Uia  Tyrul  in  htr  own  hereditary 
rig  hip  M^rgPHviiK^  of  .Mo[4V)dL»  and 
I^Lir^riivine  of  Br^nileubur^,  by  two 
fUrCiisAive  inurriHires.  Her  iacc, 
formttd  iike  tliat  of  the  n\^h%i  pe;i- 
nant.  i*  di>Hgured  hy  age  and  ititjumet- 
ahlc  wrinkliH  ioto  the  similitude  of  an 
iipo*!»i  it  i*  of  ii  copper  colour,  wiih 
sniiill  i»itvAge  eyes»  nud  a  wild  look  th^it 
BftVours  little  o!  bumnu  »)  mp»ithy  ;  yet 
»he  wjisiii  v]rtuoU!»wouiaiK  WMi^^cd  great 
iaduence  iu  her  lime,  nod  trjin^kTred 
tho  popstftsioii  of  ilio  Tyrol  to  the 
.^MiUfie  vf  Auairitt  at  her  dtautb,  wblch 
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ViL,  tile  Dnuut  dt»  I5e.vute»  i*  rrpro*! 
»t«uted  in  a  iitmple  white  eap  with  a!| 
pl^iu    bliii:k   Tube:    the  ^toiuftrher  fi| 
uuUuL'd  to  front,  atid  u  Uppet  lurnrdl 
dowu^  hy  order  of  the  roial  lover»di»*l 
plav»  her  left  br*a.'*t.      Ht»r  loi^ks  nrm\ 
thtmo  itf  Toud  atid  deep  feelin^fp  wiih* 
out  iMubiijou  and  without  prido;  ^bjnj 
»eenm  Ut  have  been  well  isuiied  for  th«1 
ijioii»*rch*)i  fjuiel  touHdcnlfAl   friend  |i 
Jind  we  can   couipreheud,  after  tbttAl 
beconiinj,'«equainied  with  herfeaturefj. 
how  she  could  ntire  from  the  i^pleudourl 
of  H  court  AndHoijih  her  days  in  peactj 
at  hi«  uiaru>r  of  Mcfoil  near  Jut!ile^e9«| 
Whtrt'Vuf  saiU  up  the  Seine  to  Roueii| 
wiil  ftm^irk  ihe  nolt^mn  ruuui  of  ih« 
stately  abt)ey  :  it  wa^  Uftder  a  windof 
in  the  north^'fu  tnln^epl  of  ibr  pfiaciM 
pal  ebureb  ihsit  the   fair   A)* tut  Wtil 
buried.     The  ftuirth  ptiture  Ik  HieoiKlJ 
C'pyof  the  beauriful  porirait  by  Clouel 
of  CiLtharinede  Mediciin*  in  the  Louvreil 
tiikeri  in  her  old  af^^v  but  »rill  not  coal 
Idle  lo  allow  of  the    rfiij^in*    of  hoH 
banifbly  .lir  and  rn*je4»tic  drportinenl 
beiti^  remiily  IraeeO.   She  b.id  a  broidi 
iiiielii^ciu  face,  not  alrogeiher  di?voldJ 
of  a  cerlaiu  degree  of  candour — tbi 
v^fry  oppifftite  of  ber  ehara<:tf!r-*ttnd 
wa»  ealeulated  to  w«*ar  a  erown  witlil 
lummall  ai^niry.     The  energy  whiehl 
^he    undoubtedly    posfe»»cdf   and    loj 
which    FnincG    may   Atinbutc    roncfa 
good  as  well  as  evih  is  evinced  by  thla 
picluro  *ui  plabily  as  though  it    Wi;r<e  ' 
recitrded  iu  50  nj*iuy  words. 

Jeaoitc  de  Nrivarre.  and  I^tabelle  d*j 
Frrtuce,  Queen  of  Edward  ILof  Enf«l 
Ipiud,  are  both  placed  iu  this  collec* 
tiou,  their  portrait!^  beiDj? origin alf>andl 
iufere^ring  from  the  probable  ace uraejj 
of  iheir  di*tiiiU,     Jean  Suur  Feur»  th#| 
iTUidaodambhiousDukeof  Horfctundy,! 
Philip  the  Good,  l»i»  sou,  and  Charlei^j 
Vil.  of  Frauee,  have  also  their  por- 
IraitJ*,  ori^iual*.  bung  on  the^e  walh|| 
tbeae,  and  others  of  reinarkable  par* 
sonagee  of  the  aaiuo  time,  collect edi 
togctiier  in  the  same  spot,    give  tin 
^peetaior  a  preKenlaliou  to  the  coufi 
of  France  ai  a  period  when  ibif  deatj^ 
Dtea  of  the  cotiniry  hung  hy  a  slender 
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thretid,  anil  when  its  hbtory  w&s  90 
much  raixed  up  with  that  of  our  own 
tjaiion,  that  it  is  fdiuiJiar  to  all  &ludenta. 
This  assombloge  of  French  princes  and 
princesses  is  contrasted  with  one  ar- 
ranged at  a  litrle  distance,  including 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  L  of  Ger- 
many«  with  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  face  of  the  monarch  itself,  with 
ft  prominent  aquiline  nosct  and  a  firm- 
ness of  etpression  marking  the  great 
man,  ts  one  that  cannot  fail  to  tie 
remembered  :  his  portrait  is  of  the 
school  of  Albert  Purer,  and  is  of  the 
tine  execution  by  which  that  master 
and  his  disciples  were  always  eharac^ 
terized.  The  Empress  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold*  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is 
hung  near  that  of  his  imperial  consort, 
and  close  by  them  are  ihoio  of  their 
descendants,  including  Charles  V,  The 
long  wars  which  Maxirailian  waged 
against  France,  the  great  political  in- 
fluence exercised  by  him  in  Europe, 
and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Germanic  Empire*  with  the  founding 
of  the  colossal  power  of  Charles  V.^ 
all  these  circumstances,  added  to  the 
many  priv^ate  particularities  which  are 
to  well  known  of  various  members  of 
the  family,  giTe  to  these  pictures  an 
nnusual  degree  of  interest  *  Most  of 
the  portraits  are  decided  originals ;  but 
one  of  them,  one  of  the  besr«  {a  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Charles  V. ;  the 
features  are  any  thing  but  his,  since 
they  constitute  an  oval  face  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  weak  expression 
of  the  mouth  ;  whereas  the  projecting 
chin  and  concave  pupils  of  the  great 
emperor  are  too  well  known,  and  are, 
indeed,  too  decidedly  recorded  in  an* 
other  picture  in  the  same  room»  to 
admit  of  any  mistake.  There  is  a 
beautiful  miniature— for  so  it  may 
almost  be  called — of  Lorenzo  di  Medi- 
cifl,  hung  nearly  over  the  fireplace, 
finbhed  with  a  minute  delicacy,  and 
yet  with  a  freedom  of  design,  rarely 
met  with  even  in  works  of  that  date. 
He  was  a  good-looking  elegant  man, 
any  thing  but  Italian  in  the  form  of  his 
features,  and  with  sparkling  6 re  in  the 
eyes,  that  told  of  his  wit  and  his  natu- 
rally cheerful  disposition.  A  portrait 
which  bears  the  name  of  Henry  VIU* 
of  Engbnd,  and  comes  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Sorbonne,  Is  placed 
hereabout^  below  one  of  Francis  I. 
Tbe  former  has  not  the  merit  of  being 
tTtn  t  traditioEial  likeness :  it  ia  tile 
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work  evidcutly  of  abad  painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  makes  bluff 
Hal  look  like  a  bi'ef-eater  who  has 
been  kept  on  bread  and  water  fur  a 
month  or  more.  The  latter  is  cer- 
tainly a  contemporary  painting  exe- 
cuted with  great  artistical  skill,  and 
the  work  probably  of  an  Italian  mas- 
ter ;  but  it  caricatures  the  features  of 
the  prince  as  Titian  has  portrayed 
them  ;  and  we  are  much  more  inclined 
to  gi%'e  faith  to  the  great  Venetian  than 
to  tlie  anonymous  painter.  Another 
portrait  of  Erancisi  and  one  of  Claude 
of  France,  his  queen,  both  contempo- 
rary productions,  are  not  only  within 
the  limits  of  traditionary  resemblance, 
but  are  of  value  as  good  specimens  of 
the  art  of  a  brilliant  epoch. 

Leaving  for  a  while  the  features  of 
royalty  and  nobility  to  gleam  in  ma- 
jesty from  their  sombre  panels,  the  eye 
is  caught,  at  this  part  of  the  collection^ 
by  the  traits  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  a 
sweet  portrait  of  Petrarch,  the  melan- 
choly studious  bard ;  and  a  traditionary 
one  of  Dante,  from  the  collection  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Boccacio  also  finds  a 
place  on  these  walls  ;  but  the  doubtful 
origin  of  these  pictures  makes  them 
yield  in  interest  to  some  better  certified 
originals  of  Italian  productions.  Then 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  portrait  of 
Columbus,  by  an  unknown  but  con- 
temporary artist :  It  includes  only  Ihe 
head  of  the  great  navlg-ator,  and  is 
painted  with  a  richness  of  colour  and 
boldness  of  design,  that  warrant  Ita 
being  assigned  to  a  master  of  the 
Florentine  school*  The  discoverer  of 
America  was  a  harsh- featured  man^ 
with  large,  round,  and  prominent  eye*, 
a  nose  wide  at  the  nostrils,  round 
cheeks  and  chin,  endowed  with  much 
benevolence  of  expreision,  and  with  a 
certain  piercing  look,  which  always 
accompanies  great  genius,  Americo 
Vespucio,  who  appears  on  the  opposite 
wall,  hiB  portrait  being  copied  from 
one  in  ihe  collection  of  the  Chateau  de 
Beauregard;  and  Magellan,  whose  por- 
trait has  a  similar  origin,  have  by  no 
moans  the  originality  of  expression 
which  fetrikes  us  to  the  physiognomy 
of  their  more  illuitrious  contemporary. 
Cortes  and  Pizarro,  also  from  the 
Chateau  de  Beauregard,  are  ineludi'd 
in  this  series  ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  authority  attaches  to  their  nor« 
traits,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  their 
merita.     There  la  a  earioiia  red-look* 
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ing^  portrftU  of  Micbcl  Angctoi  oa 
|iincl :  ^confoniporiiry  picture*  piiint- 
cd  with  great  vigour,  aotj  yvi  highly 
fiabUuJ.  h  rep  rest?  a  Is  Uto  immortal 
nia£ter  in  his  younger  days,  with  one 
of  tho^o  sullen  UfnbfHgeottA  looks  that 
itruck  Awe  into  his  fneods  ae  well  as 
his  eoemies;  a  white  cap  i«  on  hia 
head,  and  he  is  not  altogether  devuid 
of  a  certain  coarseness  or  even  vu!ga<» 
ritj  of  charaoter,  which  porhitps  may 
be  objected  to  him  aa  a  reproach  not 
tin  founded.  It  U  much  to  be  regret  led 
that  nothing  positive  is  known  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  valuable  picture* 
which  has  never,  that  we  know  of, 
been  engraved.  Copies  of  portraits 
of  FUHiielle,  Artosto,  Cast ig hone.  Pic 
di  Mirandola,  and  nuoierous  other 
Italians  of  fame,  fill  up  considerable 
spacer  00  the  walls  of  this  room ;  but 
we  pasft  them  over  for  their  want  of 
originaltty. 

Uesides  several  Popes,  Cardinals^  and 
eminent  Caiholtc  divines,  whose  por- 
traits,  chiefiy  derived  from  the  col  lection 
of  the  SorboD&e,Bgure  among  the  wor- 
thies of  their  largo  room,  we  tind  those 
of  three  men  whose   names  are  too 
well  known  in  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical world  to  allow  of  their  being  un- 
tioticed.     The  fir$t  is  an  ancient  por> 
trait,  of  uncertain  origin,  of  St  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Je^uiij.     He  was  a  Spanbh   gentle* 
man,  a*;  is  well  known,  the  son  of  Dun 
Bertraud  de  Lojola  in  Guipuscoa,  and 
was  born  in  his  father's  castle  iti  1491, 
According  to  this  picture,  he  was  tall, 
well-made,  had  a  round  face,  with  ail 
the  beariug  of  a  warrior  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  must  have  been  quite  a  man 
of  the  world  when  this  portrait  waa 
painted.      He  is  represented  in  full 
plate  armour,  and  along  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  runs  this  inscription  **  Vera 
t^lB^ies  S-   Ignaty  de  Loyola/*     Far 
ditierent  this  dreas  and  tbb  manner 
of  life  from  what  he  afterwards  adopt- 
ed in  liio  fervour  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, when  he  was  a  student  of  the 
College  de  Montaign  at  Paris»a build- 
ing which   Etiil  exists,  close   by  the 
Pantheon — ^and   when   ho   chose   the 
rigid  statutoe  of  that  bouse  oa  the  code 
of  regulations  for  his  order.    The  two 
others  are  the  portraits  of  Calvin  and 
Luther,  both  original   pictures,   but 
from   what  collection,    or    by  what 
painters,  is  not  stated  ;  they  have  the 
•turdy  look  which  every  body  knowsi 
and  Ihey  frhina  out  with  «  kind  of  com- 
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fortablo  air  amid  the  sallow  counter 
nances  of  mortified  churchmen  which 
every  where  surround  thcui.  By  their 
side,  as  if  in  mocker>\  is  the  diriv  r»la. 
lure  of  the  dirtiest  of  man! 
lais,  the  sarcastic  buttboufti  .  c, 
the  irrevereud  incumbent  of  ihc  rec- 
tory of  MeudoD,  the  Sterne  of  theMx- 
teeoth  century.  Ho  had  a  smati, 
round,  greA&y  face,  with  piercing 
grey  eyes,  a  turned- up  nose,  and  a 
cj^nical  cxpres&ion  of  contempt,  which 

Eerfcctty  corresponds  with  the  tone  of 
is  writings:  the  picture  is  coeval  with 
its  subject ;  but  the  paiuter*s  name  it 
not  known. 

At  we  pass  along  the  ranges  of 
pictures  which  cover  the  walls  of  this 
tatoon,  we  come  again  to  ro)'Jjl  and 
princely  personages,  and  are  gralitied 
at  the  Mght  of  woik^  of  urt,  precious 
cither  for  their  curiosity,  or  for  their 
merit  of  tir^t-rate  execution.  Among 
them,  two  in  particular  arrest  the  at- 
tention :  one  by  Craoach,  painted 
about  1^46,  and  repteseniiu^^  John 
Frederic  the  Magnanimouf,  Duko 
and  Elector  of  Saxony ;  the  other,  pro* 
bably  by  the  tame  German  masler, 
and  certainly  of  his  time,  with  tho 
portraits  of  Sibylla  of  ClevcB,  wife  of 
the  above  personage,  and  of  John  Frc^ 
deric  It.,  their  son,  Duke  of  Saxo- 
Gotha.  The  latter  picturo  has  the 
dresses  laid  on  in  gold,  witti  the  orna- 
ments and  patterns  worked  in  with 
colour  above,  and  the  feamres,  drawn 
with  much  care^  are  finished  with  the 
highest  delicacy  and  beauty  of  manual 
execution.  This  is  a  very  fine  pro- 
duction of  the  art  of  that  epoch.  An* 
other  portrait  of  the  lime  is  that  of 
Diane  de  Poictiers,  the  beautiful  mis« 
tress  of  Henry  IL,  and  widow  of  Lotiia 
de  Breze,  grandson  of  Agnes  Sorel  s 
it  does  n<»t  represent  her  to  so  muclt 
advantage  as  other  pictures,  or  as  tho 
immortal  statue  in  the  Louvre,  by 
Jean  Coiisioil  baa  done;  but  it  has 
nevertheteaa  its  value  as  a  woik  of 
art,  and  it  is  one  of  the  really  histori- 
cal treasures  of  the  collection.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room,  with  grim  aspect 
and  thundering  looks,  directed  as  if 
against  the  countenances  of  Cat  vin  and 
Luther,  is  the  portrait  of  Alary  L  of 
England,  the  gloomy  bigot  who 
caused  so  much  needless  miecry,  tind 
took  so  much  pains  to  ruin  the  sink* 
ing  cau&e  of  Romanism.  Her  ruddy 
hair  and  compressed  lips,  with  astnis* 
ter  glance  from  beneath  her  project-' 
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^Kingr  eyebrows,  give  Mary  ibat  pcriru- 
^^Bliarly  dbiij^reeable  aspect  for  which 
^^■her  pbysio^Domy  ha»  b^eo  irddiiiou- 
^^"  ally  imteil*  There  is  &us»pended  near 
W  her  picrure,  but  higher  up  on  iho 
I  Willi,  <me  of  those  lUdyfoUiceut  ciiu- 
I  vassesi,  which  no  one  but  a  great  mas- 
^^^  ler>  Ji  giaot  of  the  Italian  schuuUi  cjirt 
^^KhiLVe  produced — ihe  portrait  of  Philip 
^^P  IL  of  Spain  as  a  young^  mnn.  The 
P  iDon-^rch  ifc  dresst?d  in  a  light  suit  of 
bUck,  with  a  smaU  whii^  raff;  he 
auppurt^  his  fight  hand  on  a  taUU%Hiid 
1%  iotikiog  towiirdi  the  Hght  «>l  the 
picture  :  his  coiiiiUnaufe  ib  Dot  devuid 
uf  pleiising'  e3Lpre:»^ioM|i  and  bearinurio 
of  iho8«  charttcteri^tica*  whether  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism  or  politiciil  crut^l ty« 
which  have  been  attnhuied  to  him — 
we  belit've  in  j^reat  part  erroncoimly  — 
by  modern  writers.  Xi\u  picture^ 
with  one  of  Elizabeth  of  Fr^ucei  hi^ 
third  queen,  i»  di&iingui»hed  foi  ex- 
Iraordmary  riehnese  and  harmnny  of 
colouring.  They  may  both,  with  littJo 
chance  of  error,  be  aliributed  to  Ti- 
tian»  and  would  form  admirable  e)£ am • 
l^les  of  ih>tt  master's  &«yle.  The  pur- 
trail  of  D'>n  Carlos  of  Spain,  widest 
i»on  of  Philip  U.»  who  ditd  its  his  24th 
year,  i»  placed  as  the  p^nffemt  to  thai 
of  tm  father.  It  is  hy  Autuuio  Muro. 
an  arti»t  whose  productiuns  are  of 
great  rarity  in  France,  aud  it  eonsti- 
tute»  one  of  the  fine&t  pictures,  nut 
only  in  Versailles,  but  in  the  posiessiuu 
of  Che  crown.  The  Inf^nie  h  »t4nding, 
with  asmiill  black  cap  on  his  head,  his 
haircut  close,  and  a  short  Spanish  man- 
tle of  light  brown  cloth  embroidered  in 
gold*  hanging  over  his  sliuulder^:  his 
aspeet  is  that  of  a  sharp  ittteihgeut 
youth — for  he  is  evidently  very  yuung — 
and  bears  little  reaemUUnee  to  the 
features  uf  his  father.  The  colouring, 
and,  above  all,  tho  bandliug  f»f  this 
pictare«  have  hardly  be»^n  surpassed 
10  the  6ne»t  works  of  Veiacquez  :  it 
prodticiion  th^it  nuty  be  looked  at 
n  and  aga<a,  and  al^ayn  with  fr^sh 
ia«urc.  Maria  of  Austria,  eldiist 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  Maximi- 
lian it.  of  Germany,  hiT  contort,  are 
oncanvas^eN  of  small  diinetiB!or('^,near 
the  latter  picture  :  and  l>ent*atfi  theiu 
is  one  of  M^ry  Queeu  of  Scuts*  copied 
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from  the  original  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  Eu  ?  but  by  no  means  a  Hat rvr- 
iug  likfMess  of  that  unfuriuuare  priu- 
cess,  in  the  room  immediately  ad* 
joiuing  ihiF,  is  another  and  larger  pio« 
turo  of  the  tame  royal  lady*  copied 
from  an  orit^inal  portrait  in  tlie  caihe* 
dral  of  Antwerp,  aud  which,  as  tho 
tradition  goes,  was  placed  there  hy  the 
ladies  of  her  suit*',  who  retired  to  thiil 
city  after  her  mmder :  but  this  latter 
picture,  if  the  original  be  a  faittiful 
likenc^ssf  upsets  aU  received  noflons  at 
to  the  ^ryle  of  her  face  nxui  the  cha* 
racter  of  her  beauty.  It  makes  her 
ntit  utilike  Marie  do  Medicis,  with  • 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  with  a 
n>irrowness  of  the  frontal  bone,  which 
we  are  commonly  ineliued  to  believe 
were  not  to  be  found  in  h<*r  lovely 
facts'  Wdliaui  1.  of  Nassau,  Princd 
of  Orange,  the  courageous  defen- 
der of  the  L<»w  Coutitrien  against 
Ihe  arms  of  Philip  IL,  paiuiid  by 
Fran<;ors  Porbus,  sen,,  attracts  im- 
tnediiite  atfvQtion  at  this  pari  of  lh« 
room  ;  and  it  carries  the  ^ye  on  to 
those  of  the  Cardinal  de  CoUgiiyp  the 
Admiral  de  Ctiligny,  and  IVaix^oij,  do 
Cidigny,  »on  of  th»»  latter — all,  like 
the  i*nnce  ju^t  named,  heroic  defi*n- 
ders  of  the  Prote.Htnut  cause.  We 
hrtve  thus  enumerated  some  of  the 
ttioat  remarkable  ptcinres  in  this  the 
first*  room  of  the  col  led  ion  ;  it  com- 
pri-es  an  itnmenhe  variety  of  port  rails* 
and  it  brings  tiie  djweta'or  lo  the 
rt'igiis  i>f  Henry  111,  and  Menry  IV, 
of  Fratieetwho,  with  the  personages 
of  their  courts  and  iitnes,  are  placed 
In  tho  apartencnt  immedijitily  follow- 
ing. 

There  is  a  small  portrait  of  Henry 
in.  in  the  second  room  id  the  colli*<!- 
lion,  conlempiirtry  with  the  monarchy 
hut  nut  reniarkatde  ab  a  ptelnrH ;  tt»e 
most   curious  painting  iu   wideh  tho  * 
king  Is  delineated,  is  ihe  reprcsentAtioa  ^ 
of  a  ball  gi^en  iit  couit  on  the  24ih  of 
September  1581*  on  oecaAton  of  tho 
marri^fife  of  Anne,  Duke  de  Joyeuso» . 
with  Marguerite  de   Lorraine,      Thiai 
U   an    oblong    picture,    of    no    great 
dimeusiiius,  and  rente^ents  the  follow«i 
ing  pcr»onage<^^  either  dancing  a  l<ara- 
baudj  or  seated  in  ouo  of  thu  rooms 
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of  the  Louyre: — Henry  III.,  King  of 
France  and  Poland  ;  Louise  de  Lor- 
raine, Queen  of  France ;  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  Queen  Dowager;  Mar- 
guerite de  France,  Duche&s  de  Valois, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  of 
France ;  Henry,  Duke  de  Guise,  the 
Balafre  ;  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine  ; 
Anne,  Duke  de  Joyeuse,  the  bride- 
l^room  ;  and  Marguerite  de  Lorraine, 
his  bride.  It  is  from  the  palette  of 
Fran9ois  Clouet,  and  is  executed  with 
aU  the  care  and  high  fin'i&h  for  which 
that  master  is  celebrated.  As  (jfferiug 
a  faithful  contemporary  reprebcutation 
of  the  manners  and  dresses  of  the 
French  court  at  that  period,  it  is  in- 
valuable; but  the  general  effect  of  it, 
ffom  the  quaint  costumes,  btiff  pobi- 
tlons,  and  serious  looks  of  all  the 
illustrious  party,  is  any  thing  but 
agreeable.  Tnere  is  another,  and  a 
Bmalter  picture,  not  by  Clouet,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  also  repre.seiiting 
a  ball  given  at  the  court  of  Henry 
in.  ;  the  date  and  occasion  of  it  are 
not  known,  but  it  contains  the  por- 
traits of  the  king,  of  his  queen,  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  of  many 
important  personages  of  that  period. 
Both  these  entertainments  were  given 
to  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  latter 
there  is  a  prim  figure  of  a  noblenian 
leading  a  lady  down  a  long  gallery 
with  a  kind  of  minuet  step,  which 
approaches  closely  to  a  caricature. 
A  still  more  curioiis  picture,  not  equal 
by  any  means  to  the  above  in  execu- 
tion, but  of  high  interest  from  being  a 
contemporaneous  representation  of  a 
most  remarkable  scene,  is  placed  in 
the  same  room,  and  is  entitled  **  The 
Procession  of  the  League.*'  The  sub- 
ject of  it  is  thus  described  by  Montfau- 
con  :^'<  In  15U3,  after  the  death  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  made  a  procetision  in 
Paris,  the  most  singular  and  grotesque 
that  had  ever  been  seen.  It  set  out 
from  the  church  of  the  Grand  Augus- 
tins ;  the  leaders  were  the  Bishop  of 
SenliSf  the  Rector  of  St  Cosme,  and 
the  Prior  of  the  Chartreux,  who  held 
a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  pike  in  the 
other;  next  came  the  Capucin^,  the 
Feuillans,  the  Minimes,  the  Corde- 
liers, the  Dominicans,  and  the  Carme- 
lites, armed  with  helmets,  cuirasses, 
and  muskets,  which  they  from  time  to 
time  discharged.  A  servant  of  the 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  legate,  was 
killed  by  a  shot  fired  by  one  of  th^e 
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monks.  The  monk  who  most  signa- 
lized himself  in  the  proces.>ion  was 
Father  Bernard,  who  was  calhd  the 
Petit  FtuiltaiU  boiteux,  and  he  kept 
running  about  from  one  side  to  an- 
other, making  all  kinds  of  gambados, 
and  brandishing  his  sword  with  both 
hands.  It  was  observed,  that  in  this 
procession  there  were  neither  Celes- 
tins,  nor  Benediotius,  nor  any  of  the 
religious  brethren  from  the  abbeys  of 
Ste  Genevieve  or  St  Victor."  The 
picture,  in  fact,  shows  a  motley  group 
of  monks,  clad  in  all  the  variety  of 
co!>tutne  which  their  fancy  ^eems  to 
have  suggested,  coming  lumuliuously 
down  one  of  the  various  streets  of  old 
Paris,  and  displaying  antics  which  the 
"gamins**  of  1830  certainly  did  not 
surpass.  The  servant  of  the  Cardinal 
is  represented  as  falling  at  the  moment 
he  is  struck  by  a  random  shot ;  and  a 
crowd  of  citizens,  in  lay  cobtumes, 
are  standing  by  the  side  of  the  street, 
not  a  liitle  astonished  and  scandalized 
at  so  unseemly  a  display  of  politico-re- 
ligious zeal.  Ttiis  picture  was  painted 
for  the  Sorbonne  in  1595,  by  order  of 
the  Bifthop  of  Senlis  himself,  the  leadtrr 
of  the  gang,  who  was  at  thrit  period 
provost  of  the  famous  college  of  Na- 
vai^re  in  the  university  of  Paris — the 
name  of  the  artist  is  not  known. 

There  are  two  fine  portraits  of 
Henry  of  Guise,  the  Balafre,  in  this 
room,  and  two  others  of  his  brother 
the  Cardinal ;  all  four  painted  at  the 
time,  and  of  admirable  execution. 
They  show  these  princes  to  have  been 
of  the  noblest  aspect,  men  of  decision, 
and  quite  of  the  character  given  of 
them  in  history.  Unless  the  portrait 
of  the  duke  flatters  him,  the  scar  from 
which  he  derived  the  sobriquet  added 
to  his  name,  did  not  disfigure  him  to 
any  great  extent;  while  the  piercing 
glance  of  his  dark  eye,  with  the  manly 
courage  that  distinguishes  his  whole 
countenance,  must  have  made  him  a 
most  remarkable  personage.  The  Car- 
dinal has  ju>t  the  same  kind  of  face — a 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  a  small  com- 
pressed lip,  and  a  certain  air  of  state- 
liuess,  well  suited  to  his  exalted  posi- 
tion ;  both  were  evidently  thin,  active 
men,  and  their  make  and  lineaments 
will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Bourbon  family,  to  whom 
their  death  made  the  access  to  the 
throne  more  easy.  However  imper- 
fect the  title  of  the  Guises  to  the 
orotfu  o(  Franoei  compared  with  that 
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of  the  people,  whicli  was  ^iftcrwardf 
carried  out  by  Kichclicu  to   such  a 
bloody  extent.      The   period  of  tho 
League*  and  the  political  storms  to 
which  France  was  then  exposed,  coi 
slitute  eome  of  the  mo&t  pieturc^qii 
pages  of  her  history  ;  tho  porirairi 
therefore,  of  the  leading  characters 
those  days,  must  always  be  objects 
peculiar  intercut.    A  powerfully  paioi 
ed  portrait  of  Alexander  Fartiese  lit 7 
Duko  of  Par  ma  and  Piaccuz^,  gover* 
nor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Philip  H., 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals 
of  hi^  age«  is  another  of  the  remark- 
able pictures  in  this  room*     Near  it 
are  placed  those  of  Pojh^s  Sixtus  V, 
and  Urban  VIL,  Philip  Stroyzi,  "  Co 
lonel-GeDcrar*  of  the  French  infantry 
ia    1560,    Montaigne    the    Easa>l 
Cujas  tho  Jurist onsuhi  Tolot  the  J< 
suit,  author  of  ihe  **  Ca^cs  of  Coi 
science/*     and    numerous    others 
notable  personages  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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of  Henry  IV,,  may  have  bceoj  and 
whatever  may  have  been  their  degree 
of  political  guilt  in  conspiiing  against 
Henry  II L,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  ii&iT  race  would  have  preserved 
its  original  energy  of  character  far 
longer  than  that  of  the  Bourbons  has 
done.  Compared  with  the  effeminate 
and  contemptible  prince  then  on  the 
tbrone,  and  by  whom  they  were  so 
cowardly  assassinated,  the  Guiises  were 
much  fitter  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
nation ;  and  had  they  succeeded  in 
seizing  on  the  royal  authority,  the 
destinies  of  France  would  have  had  a 
far  different  character  from  what  they 
possessed  in  after  times.  The  murder 
of  these  two  illustrious  brothers  at 
Blois,  was  the  signal  for  a  calnmitous 
series  of  ioicsiine  dissension  in  Fitioce, 
which  greatly  retarded  the  civilization 
of  the  nation  ;  and  their  downfall  was 
but  the  prelude  to  that  systematic 
abatement  and  persecution  of  the 
great  noblesj  the  natural  protectors 
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« 'TIS  BARD  TO  DIB  IN  SPRIKO." 

*•  A  fthort  tlimp  after  tlila  lio  wai  lal»l  upon  lit*  alck-tjod,  wtien  a  briKt't  stm  rcmlnilcd  blin  of  1 
foiroarttk^  titnt^  of  y«>art  and  tie  laid,  **  1  ilatUl  nc^vvr  ko  tlie  fMincii  l»lu»eM:}iu,  or  Itio  Aowvn  of  cprll 
II I A  b«-J  to  Aie  in  spring!'* 

•*  Ou'l/  Ue  aatd,  **  \mA  placed  bim  in  a  P«nu!i»e|  and  h*  had  crery  tbioc  (faoi  could  inalcti  a  i 

baM'y" 

'    '  ntJy  ealeulftt^d  u  ill  •fJtuLj 

»n  nearer  approacti  ■  i  lot 

McmuUt  n/ UoUtt  ^urUr-*^  E*q.    % 
By  0«o,  TAYLOR,  £»q,l 

*«*Tis  hard  ti>  dio  m  mM mg  I "  were  the  touching  words  he  said. 
As  cheerfully  the  light  slole  in — the  sunshine  round  his  bed. 
"  *Tis  hard  to  die  in  springs  when  the  preen  earth  looks  so  gay ; 
I  shall  not  see  the  peach  blossom/'     Twas  thus  they  beard  bim  si 
*Twas  thus  the  gentle  spirit— oh  f  deem  it  not  offence — 
Departing^  fondly  Hoger'd  among  the  things  of  sense: 
Among  the  pleasant  places,  where  God  his  lot  had  cJist 
To  walk  in  peace  and  honour — bless'd,  and  blessing  to  tho  last. 
While  some  (though  heavenward  wending)  go  mourning  all  their  year 
Their  meat  (so  Witdom  willeth)  the  bitter  bread  of  tears  ; 
And  some  resisting  proudly  the  soft  persuasive  word, 
Muit  feel— in  mercj/  made  to  fee!— the  terrors  of  the  Lord^ 
There  are  whom  He  leads  lovingly »  by  safe  and  pleasant  ways. 
Whose  service— yea,  virhose  voy  hfi^h  gratitude  and  praJ*e  j 
Diffusive,  usefuU  kindly,  enjoying  to  impart, 
RoGeiving  to  di^ktribu teethe  service  of  the  heart  1 
To  such,  this  earthly  frame  of  things,  is  nU  ♦•  a  vale  of  loan/ 
Some  vestige  of  its  primal  form  amid  the  wreck  appears; 
And  though  immortal  longlngi  oft  in  secret  soar  abovi-. 
The  heart  awhile  coutented  fills  its  lower  sphere  of  love. 
•■  God  placed  me  in  a  Paradise!''— so  spake  hit  grateful  heart- 
As  grateful  still  from  all  he  loved  when  Eummon*d  to  drpart : 
And  blessed  ho  in  life  and  death,  to  whom,  f>o  call'd,  Hwas  given. 
Before  aught  faded  here,  to  pass  from  Paradise  to  Heaven."  C* 
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THE  PBU8SIAN  MONABCHT. 


The  late  visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  this  country  renews  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  sovereign  and  bis  coun- 
try—in the  one  as  an  accomplished 
and  high-minded  monarch  governing 
a  country  long  allied  to  our  own,  and 
in  the  other  as  possessing,  by  every 
claim  of  talent,  soldiership,  and  com« 
munity  of  religion,  the  right  to  the 
respect  of  England.  In  this  feeling 
wo  think  that  wo  shall  gratify  our 
readers  by  giving  them  some  sketches 
of  that  period  which  raised  Prussia 
to  the  rank  of  a  monarchy,  and  of  that 
extraordinary  man  of  genius  who  first 
made  her  throne  conspicuous  in 
Europe,  and  asserted  for  himself  one 
of  the  highest  places  among  the  war- 
riors and  statesmen  of  the  modem 
world. 

There  is  something  more  in  the 
division  of  national  annals  by  centu- 
ries, tlian  the  mere  nunibcring  of 
years ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  each 
century,  sinco  the  first  dawnings  of 
European  light  in  the  propagation  of 
religion  by  the  Waldenses,  has  had 
its  peculiar  character.  And  as  the 
centuries  came  nearer  to  our  own 
time,  or  rather  advanced  more  into 
light,  those  characters  become  more 
defined.  Thus  the  thirteenth  was  the 
century  of  chivalry — the  fourteenth 
of  commerce — the  fifteenth,  that  ag« 
of  wonders,  the  birth  of  printing  and 
the  passages  to  India  and  America^ 
the  sixteenth  the  age  of  religion^the 
seventeenth  the  age  of  science^tbe 
eighteenth  the  age  of  war,  politics, 
and  public  change.  What  the  char- 
acter of  our  century  may  be,  is  yet  to 
be  told ;  but  its  present  aspect  is  that 
of  mechanical  invention,  the  most  sin- 
gular command  of  machinery,  acting 
upon  every  article  of  production,  over- 
whelming us  by  the  variety  and  yast- 
ness  of  its  productiveness,  and  threat- 
ening Europe  with  ultimately  filling 
up  the  whole  space  of  human  indus- 
try now  occupied  by  the  labour  of 
the  hands.  The  applications  of  steam 
to  almost  every  purpose  of  human 
wants,  and  its  especial  and  most 
powerful  application  to  human  inter- 


course, seems  to  imply  an  object  be- 
yond the  lightening  of  human  labour* 
The  general  direction  of  this  extra- 
ordinary power  so  strongly  resemblea 
the  bearing  of -the  discoveries  of  tho 
fifteenth  century,  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken  in  believing  that  their 
purpose  has  some  affinity ;  and  that, 
as  the  chief  discoveries  of  the  former 
age  were  preparative  to  a  great  de- 
Tclopment  of  religious  knowledge 
and  civil  improvement,  our  age,  l^- 
fore  it  closes,  may  realize  some  new 
and  still  more  brilliant  development 
of  the  powers  of  nature  or  the  facul« 
ties  of  man. 

It  is  scarcely  less  obvious  that  In 
each  century  a  great  European  throne 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  possessed  a 
superiority  so  marked,  as  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  to  stamp  the  character 
of  all  the  contemporary  kingdoms. 

The  twelfth  century  began  with  the 
reign  of  Innocent  III.,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Popes,  and  the  most 
daring  and  ambitious  assertor  of  the 
right  of  Rome  over  all  things  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  The  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  exhibited  the 
brilliant  age  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics, the  glory  of  modern  Italy;  in 
the  fifteenth,  Spain  became  the 
leader  of  Europe — the  conquest  of 
the  Moors  commenced  her  distinction, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
completed  it.  The  Spanish  soldier 
was  the  first  of  Europe,  the  Span- 
ish statesman  was  the  model  of  coun- 
cil. The  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  modern  world.  In  the  sixteenth 
Germany  took  the  lead ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  with  an  extent  of 
dominion  which  nearly  equalled  that 
of  Charlemagne,  and  defeating  the 
rivalrr  of  France  under  Francis  I., 
and  the  still  more  dangerous  resist- 
ance of  the  Princes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, gave  up  to  his  son  the  greatest 
kingdom  of  the  continent.  The  seven- 
teenth  century  saw  France  the  leader 
of  the  continent  The  eighteenth, 
beginning  with  the  wars  of  Marl- 
borough, saw  England  suddenly  as- 
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sumingr  the  protectorate  of  freedom 
and  religion  in  Europe,  ripening  a 
constitulion  at  once  perfectly  tree  and 
perfectly  compatible  with  royalty; 
and  by  her  arms,  her  ^kill,  and  lier 
wealth,  taking  the  lead  in  a  new 
career  of  nations  to  a  glory  unsought 
anduiiknown  before — a  glory  in  which 
arts,  not  arms,  were  the  instrumentii ; 
general  good,  not  havoc,  whs  the 
principle  ;  and  an  increase  of  the  do- 
minion of  man  over  nnture,  a  soften- 
ing of  the  common  difficulties  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  a  more  intelli- 
gent, active,  and  elevated  beneficence, 
beginning  at  home  and  diffusing  itself 
over  the  whole  human  race,  was  the 
object,  and  the  result  progressive  and 
perpetual. 

In  Germany  the  eighteenth  century 
was  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  its 
rulers ;  it  was  the  age  of  sovereigns. 
It  saw  Maria  Theresa  on  the  throne 
of  Austria,  Catharine  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  and  Frederick  the  Great  on 
the  throne  of  Prussia;  Louis  XIV., 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Charles  XII., 
had  begun  the  century. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, Germany  was  like  the  glkibe 
emerging  from  chaos.  She  had  mat- 
ter below  and  light  above  ;  but  this 
was  all  unformed  and  void.  Her 
manners  were  still  Gothic — a  rude 
luxury,  the  life  of  the  hunter  and  sol- 
dier— in  courts  extravagant  and  gor- 
geous, in  her  castles  idle  and  self- 
indulgent  ;  in  the  field,  wild,  labori- 
ous, and  servile :  the  elements  of  a 
brave  people,  but,  like  the  idols  of 
their  ancestors,  the  national  image 
rudely  carved  ;  and  the  features, 
meant  to  give  the  resemblance  of  a 
deity,  below  the  resemblance  of  a 
man.  The  frequenters  of  courts 
copied  France,  and  even  despised  the 
Dative  language :  the  nobles  in  their 
forests  and  mountains  knew  nothing 
but  the  horse  and  hound,  the  lance 
and  sabre;  and  the  peasants  knew 
little  more  of  either  king  or  noble, 
than  that  the  one  taxed  and  the  other 
beat  them — that  the  one  dragged  their 
children  to  the  army,  and  the  others 
threw  themselves  into  dungeons  for 
preventing  the  game  from  destroying 
their  harvests. 

Over  this   vast  and  broken,    this 
wild  but  productive  field  of  human  be- 
ing, hung    a   heavy  cloud   of  war; 
sometimes  thundering,  and  covering 
it  .with  ruin,  sowetimea  withdrawing 
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for  a  space  and  letting  in  the  sun,  hut 
always  ready  to  pour  down  its  tor- 
rents and  sweep  the  soil.  '  The  cen* 
tury  had  begun  with  fourteen  years  of 
general  war.  The  war  of  Sweden 
kindled  the  energies  of  Russia.  The 
Seven  Years*  War  developed  the  pow- 
ersof  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Polish 
war  connected  Germany  with  the 
North.  The  French  revolutionary 
war  made  the  whole  continent  learn 
the  trade  of  arms  ;  and  having  fir^t 
fearfully  taught  her  old  feudal  princes 
the  weakness  of  forms  against  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  hoUowness  of  a  depend- 
ence on  armies  when  a  people  arc  dis- 
contented, taught  the  people  in  their 
turn  that  an  enemy  is  always  the  worst 
reformer,  and  a  Frenchman  the  wurst 
enemy.  Then  began  the  birth  of  a 
new  principle — patriotism.  The  Ger- 
man had  lived  for  fiwe  hundred  years 
without  a  country — he  now  found 
that  he  had  one;  the  throne  had  till 
now  intercepted  his  view — the  throne 
was  now  iu  dust,  and  his  view  was 
clear.  Ho  fought  for  his  country, 
swept  the  invader  before  him  ;  and 
leavmg  the  phantoms  of  military  fame 
behiutl,  advanced  the  first  stt>p  losnb- 
stanlial  glory — the  regeneration  of  his 
country. 

To  assist  him  in  this  de>ign  a  new 
power  had  been  formed  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  a  counterbalance  to  the 
.vast  dominion  o^  Austria.  The  reign  - 
ing  hon^e  of  Prussia  is  desceitded 
from  the  Swabian  Count  of  HoheiizoU 
lern,  Thassilo,  who  lived  about  the 
year  800.  After  f«mr  cloudy  cen- 
turies, one  of  his  line  emerges  as 
Burgrave  of  Nurnberg.  Frederic 
VI.,  the  eighth  burgrave,  having  lent 
large  sums  to  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
received  from  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Brandenburg,  with  the  rank  of  elec- 
tor and  arch- chamber  lain  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  addition  of 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  placed  the 
Elector  within  sight  of  that  kingly 
power,  to  which  they  were  soon 
to  add  the  kingly  title. 

The  true  founder  of  the  throne  was 
now  to  appear.  Frederic  William, 
justly  named  the  great  elector^  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1640.  The  Thirty 
Years*  War  was  then  tearing  Germany 
to  pieces ;  Prussia  was  ravaged  al- 
ternately by  the  contending  armies. 
The  elector  found  himself  the  sove- 
reign of  a  desert.  The  great  Frederic 
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subsequently  described  bis  situation 
vitb  one  ot  thuse  tlabbes  of  the  pen 
that  characterized  his  miud.  "  He 
was  a  prince  without  territory,  an 
elector  witliout  power,  an  ally  without 
a  friend/*  But  he  faced  them  all  in 
his  genius.  After  repelling-  the  Swedes, 
he  rebuilt  his  villages,  hlled  them  with 
settlers  from  the  Netlierlauds,  made 
loans  of  money  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  and  crowned  all,  and  brought 
a  blessing  on  himself  and  his  country, 
by  giving  an  asylum  to  20.000  of  the 
Protestants,  flyi-Jg  from  the  merciless 
persecution  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685.  Tnis  great  man  died  in  1688, 
leaving  his  sou  a  kingdom  of  42.000 
square  miles.  '<  He  was,"  said  the 
great  Frederic,  **  the  restorer  of  his 
country,  the  founder  of  the  power  of 
Brandenburg,  the  arbiter  of  his  equals, 
and  the  honour  of  his  people.  His  life 
was  his  panegyric.*' 

His  son,  Frederic,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  born  in  1657.  On  the 
death  ot  his  tirbt  wife,  he  innrried  So- 
phie Charlotte,  princess  of  Hanover, 
sister  of  George,  afterwards  King  of 
Eugland.  He  sent  60U0  troops  to 
join  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  Eng- 
lish enterprize,  and  15^000  as  hia  con- 
tingent to  the  great  alliance  of  the 
Emperor,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, against  France,  in  1691.  In  No- 
vember 1700,  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  the  title  of  kiuj^.  Frederic 
was  a  singular  scion  of  so  vigorous  a 
stock — a  mind  of  mingled  indolence 
and  pomp,  ruled  by  favourites,  con- 
temptuous of  his  people,  and  fond  of 
foreigners ;  without  nationality  enough 
for  a  German,  he  struggled  to  imitate 
France  in  all  things.  His  queen, 
Sophie  Charlotte,  princchs  of  Han- 
over, was  the  earliest  specimen  of  a 
bluestocking  on  German  record.  She 
correbponded  with  the  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz ;  but  complained  that  he  dis- 
cuftsed  philo>ophy  with  her  in  too 
superficial  a  manner.  Leibnitz  com- 
plained in  turn,  that  lier  majesty  tor- 
mented him  with  questions,  and  would 
always  have  **  the  why  ol  the  where- 
fore.'* Leibniiz  once  sent  her  an 
essay  on  <*  Intinitessimals,'*  of  which 
she  boasted  as  perfectly  delightful. 
Her  eldest  son,  Frederic  William,  was 
born  in  168H.  His  nativity  was  cal- 
culated, and  it  was  decided  that  he 
was  to  be  childless,  and  to  be  a  great 
warrior  in  17*20.     The  stars  were  iu 


the  wrong,  for  he  had  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren, and  there  was  no  war  in  1720, 
The  boy  was  a  compound  of  every  odd 
quality,  good-natured  and  savage, 
kind  and  furious,  idle  and  perseve- 
ring ;  through  life  he  was  evidently 
half  mad,  and  yet  was  a  bold,  saga- 
cious, and  ambitious  sovereign. 

At  the  age  of  twenty -five,  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  vacant  by  tne death 
of   his  languid  and  luxurious  father. 
He  instantly  began  a  desperate  reform, 
and    discharged    every    body,   Swiss 
guards,  chamberlains,  courtiers,  mis- 
tresses, and  idlers  of  all  kinds.     His 
stature  was  five  feet  five,  his  face  Ger- 
man, full,  oval,  and  ruddy.     His' skin 
fair,  a  colour  which  he  thought  so  un- 
manly, that  he  rubbed  himself  with  oil 
to  brown  it,  but  in  vain.    Iu  after  life, 
he  grew   enormously    corpulent,  his 
waistcoat  measured  four  ells  I     He  al- 
most constantly  wore  uniform.     It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  dress  is  always 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  though  the  military  is  capa^ 
ble  of  being  made  most  picturesque^ 
it  is  always  the  most  striking  among 
barbarians.     All  the  European  courts 
of  the  last  century  exhibited  uniforms 
only  exceeding  each  other  iuawkward- 
ness  and  ugliness  ;  and  all  that  is  now 
graceful  in  the  European  services,  is 
borrowed  from  the  wild   Hungarian^ 
or  rambling  Cossack.   Even  the  Turk, 
once  the  most  showy  of  all  soldiers^ 
has  now,  by  his  approach  to  European 
habits,  degenerated  into  absolute  de- 
formity.     Ttiis  was  the  costume  of 
Fre<leric    William    I.,    the     warrior 
king  of  a  nation  of  soldiers : — a  white 
wig  with  a  tail,  a  blue  coat  turned 
up    with   red,  yellow   waistcoat  and 
breeches,    white    linen    gaiters,    and 
square- toed  shoes,  and  a  three  cornered 
hat.     But,  if  all  this  was  etiquette,  he 
allowed  of  no  extravagance  in  female 
attire.       All    the    princesses,    when 
young,   were  dressed  in   $trye.     He 
allowed  no  paint  on  any  fair  cheek. 
From  his  apartments  he  banished  silk 
cushions,  carpets,  and  curtains.    Deal 
benches   and   tables  were  the  legiti- 
mate furniture. 

His  ideas  of  a  royal  household  were 
those  of  a  modern  reformer.  A  cham- 
berlain, a  couple  of  pages,  a  couple  of 
cooks,  a  steward,  and  a  butler,  com- 
pleted the  list.  The  queen*s  circle 
consisted  of  a  single  gouvtrnante,  and 
n  few  maids  of  honour.   She  had  aboiiC 
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loirancc.  and  out  of  that  she  was  to    jcaly  and  myself* 
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provide  clothes  for  herself,  the  prio- 
ce«se»^  and  the  king,  and  also  to  supply 
him  with  powder  and  s^hot  for  his 
shooting,  Hq  know  thd  value  of 
money.  When  the  royal  physician 
recovered  the  Prince  Royal  from  the 
smail-pox,  the  king^  in  hU  grratltude 
ordered  that  the  doctor  should  have 
two  bottles  of  beer  a  day,  and  a  dinner 
that  was  not  to  exceed  ninepencot 

Tlie  king  had  a  favourite  horse, 
which  wa*  taken  UK  General  Schwc- 
rin  had  it  put  under  hfs  charge, 
cured  U»  and  sent  his  nephew  hack 
with  it  to  Btsrlin.  Frederic  William 
was  rejoiced  at  the  recovery,  and  in 
his  rapture  ordered  the  generars  ne- 
phew his  breakfastt  and  sent  him  away 
with  skjinrin. 

He  s^ufTered  no  laziness  among  his 
dipluLuates  ;  in  summer,  his  cabitiet 
secretaries  made  their  appearance  at 
^ve,  in  winter  at  ^even.  At  len,  he 
went  to  the  parade,  and  from  the  pa* 
rade  to  the  stables.  There  his  father 
had  kept  lOOQ  horses — he  kept  thirty. 
He  was  a  liumounst,  and  as  it  was  not 
always  certain  in  what  way  his  hu- 
mour might  lie*  people  were  afraid  to 
come  within  his  view  when  ho  walked 
tho  streets.  A  Frenchman  once  thus 
ran  away  from  him  ;  the  king  ordered 
hira  to  be  brought  back,  and  on  being 
told  by  the  startled  Gaul  that  he  was 
a  dancing-master,  compelled  him  to 
pet  form  a  saraband  on  the  spot,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  fact* 

Another  Freochman  on  horseback, 
galloped  away  from  before  him.  He 
was  brought  back,  and  said  that  he 
was  a  commercial  traveller.  The  tale 
was  found  out  to  be  untrue,  and  tho 
king  ordered  him  to  wheel  rubbish  fur 
a  month  at  a  church  then  building,  as 
a  hint  to  avoid  fiction  in  future. 

A  Jew  once  ran  off  in  a  similar 
manner.  Why  do  you  run  away  ? 
asked  the  king,  "  Because  I  was 
afraid/'  said  the  Jew.  **  On  tho  con* 
trary,  you  ought  to  love  me,"  replied 
his  majestv,  and  to  assist  his  recollec- 
tion, beat  him  with  hts  cane. 

But  he  liked  those  who  gave  him  a 
prompt  answer*  He  once  met  a  stu- 
dent of  theology  In  the  street,  and 
asked  him  where  he  came  from.  *•  1  am 
a  Berliner,'*  was  the  reply.  '•  Psbo/' 
said  tl»e  king,  *•  the  Bcrliners  are  good 
^forootliiug."  '•Iknnwtwo  Berlin  boys 
'  ar«  <'jcccption?<lto  that  rule/*  said 
jtudeot.   "  Whom?*'  **  Vour  ma- 
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The  king  desired 
him^  to  attend  at  the  palace,  and  pro- 
vided for  him. 

The  familiar  life  of  Germany  exhi< 
bits  some  curious  scenes,  even  to 
prince? .  One  day,  a  peasant  ran  be- 
side the  king's  carriagp,  and  presented 
a  paper.  The  king  saw  nothing  on  it 
but  blots  of  ink.  "  Why,  your  ma- 
jesty,** said  the  peasant,  *'  I  cannot 
write,  and  I  am  compelled  to  draw. 
These  blots  are  my  turnips,  and  these 
are  tho  Amtraann's  pigs.  They  camo 
to  eat  up  my  turnijis,  but  he  will  not 
pay  me  ;  and  if  you  get  me  justice, 
you  shall  have  a  basket  of  them.**  The 
king  laughed,  and  promised.  Tho 
Arotmann  was  forced  to  pay,  and  the 
peajtant  made  his  way  into  the  palaco 
with  his  basket.  The  king  accepted 
it,  and  gave  some  of  the  turnips  to  tho 
queen,  whom  tho  peasant  advised  to 
keep  one  in  her  mouth  while  she  waa 
spinning,  as  it  was  the  very  best  way 
to  wet  her  thread. 

All  this  was  eccentric,  but  with  a 
hundred  eccentrictttes,  the  king  had 
keenness,  intelttgcnce,  and  system* 
He  took  excellent  eare  of  his  finance?, 
paid  the  debts  of  his  government  puoc- 
lually,  and  laid  by  money.  Ho  had 
the  sagacity,  too,  to  see  that  Prussia 
mmtbc  defended,  by  having  the  power 
to  attack — that  sire  must  be  a  military 
state  or  nothing:  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  giving  her  not  merely  an  army, 
but  one  in  a  sfate  of  discipline  unrival- 
led in  Europe;  he  raifcd  his  army  from 
40,01)0  to  upwards  of  70,000,  But 
even  in  this  ho  exhibited  his  eccentri- 
city, and  all  Europe  rang  with  the  ac- 
counts of  his  brigade  of  giants,  whom 
he  recruited  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
at  an  enormous  erpeose*  and  who  con- 
sisted of  2500  men.  This  corps  was 
said  to  have  cost  him  in  the  course  of 
his  reign  not  less  than  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  I  The  rest  of  his  history— ► 
his  quarrels  with  his  son,  the  restraints 
whifh  he  laid  upon  his  family,  the  at- 
tempt of  Frederic  to  escape  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
officer  who  was  to  have  a&sistcd  hts 
flight — have  been  spiritedly  detailed  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Baruth,  his  daughter.  We  hasten  to 
the  anecdotes  of  the  true  hero  of  Pius* 
sia. 

Frederic  the  Great  was  bom  ta 
1712.  His  Infancy  and  youth  exhi- 
bited none  of  the  characteristics  which 
drftingui>hcd  his  subsequent  carear. 
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Hw  manners  were  geoilc,  liU  tastes 

roraatitiCj  his  chief  jiass-ion  urns  a  lovo 

ti>t  nitii»ici  (the  o\Ay  one  which  ho  re- 

taiutnl  through  life,)  and  hia  chief  oc* 

GUpHiioa  was  literature.     His  father 

taid  of  him — **  t^ritz  (Frederic)  is  a 

piper  and  a  poelf  he  lias  no  liking:  for 

ioldiefB,  and  he  will  undo  alt  that  1 

have  been  doing.     So  liule  are  we  to 

rely  on  paternal  prediction*     In  1734, 

Frederic    made    hid   first    campaiicn. 

Previoustj  to  thia,  he  had  married  a 

priuceisof  BrunswickfWhomherifiiter- 

m-iaw  describes  as  romarkHbly  unat- 
tractive.    At  the  same  tiine^  we  must 

remember  that  Ltdies  are  but  ^Idom 

panegyrists  of  their  brothers*  wives. 

The   dcucripuon    speaks    of   her    as 

stooping  yiiry  much,   as   hiiving  the 

f*ice  of  a  child,  and  speaking  so  indis- 
tinctly as  bcarcely  to  be  undorsiood. 

ThU  was  no  Venus  certainly,  but  she 

appears  to   have  been   always  a  re* 

spectable  woman,  and  though  she  hnd 

no  chihlren — which  must  have  been  al- 
ways a  disappointment  to  Frederic — 

yet  he  seems  to  have  treated  her  with 

marked  distinction. 
In   1734,  the   Polish  war  inflamed 

Europe.    Stanislaus,  the  father-in  law 

of    Louis    XV.,   was    supported    by 

France,  as  Augustus  of  Saxony  was 

supported    by    Austria  and    Russia. 

Staiiislaua  was  defeated,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  the  Pru.ssian  dominions,  where, 

though   the   Empretis  of   Russia  de* 

manded  him,  and  set  a  price  of  a  hun* 
dred  thousand  roubles  on  his  bead,  the 

king  refused  to  deliver  him  up*  yet 

Prussia  sent  its  contingent  of  10,OUO 
men,  with  Prince  Frederic  at  its  head. 

The  Prussian  force  joined  the  army 
under  Prince  Eugene,  which  was  then 
in  the  field  to  raise  the  siege  of  Phi* 
lipsburg,  besfpged  by  the  French. 
Eugene  received  him  with  the  highest 
compliments,  and  said  that  every  thing 
about  him  predicted  the  great  com^ 
roandcr.  But  the  French  were  suf- 
fered to  take  the  place  in  sight  of  the 
Austriati  army ;  though  F'^rederic,  with 
the  eye  of  a  future  tactician,  observed, 
from  the  badness  of  their  position, 
tliat  if  they  were  attacked  they  must 
have  been  beaten. 

The  war  was  concluded  by  a  treaty 
which  gave  Stanislaus  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine,  and  Frederic  was  suUered  to 
return  to  the  pursuits  which  seemed 
so  much  morecongenid  to  his  iH^posi- 
tion.  A  pslace  built  for  him  at  Rheins- 
bcrg,  Id  the  midst  of  the  saodd  of  ttio 
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M;irk,  yet  on  a  spot  of  peculiar  beauty, 
hecamti  his  f4Vourite  a^nMlo.  lie 
placed   on   its  front    iho    j  t* 

•'  Frcdcrico  tranqaiUit^iti^iu  / 

surrounded  It  with  gardens  Hiid  uuu* 
scrvatorics,  and  collecting  round  him 
a  small  circle  of  accomplished  men, 
seemed  to  have  prepared  for  the  life 
of  a  retired  scholar,  or  graceful  phi- 
losopher* He  even  adopted  the  fan* 
tastic  st^le  of  giving  ancient  uumes  to 
his  circle.  He  thus  called  GuicUardt 
Quiutus  kiiius  \  Suhcn,  Oiaphaucs  | 
Keyherliog,  Cic^arion,  &c, 

Frederic    has   often    been   charged 
with  insensibility  ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
his  callousness  may  have  arisen  from 
that  knowledge  of  tlie  world   whicli 
time  gives  to  moniirchs  us  well  as  to 
other  men.      His  language   in  early 
life  is  often  attVcliouaic.    Ou  the  doatu 
of  his  friend  Suhcn,  shortly  after  Fro* 
dcri<^*s  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
king  wrote  to  Algnnitti, — *'  1  should 
rather  have  lobt  millions.     My  heart 
will  never  cease  to  deplore  him  |  hia 
memory  will  live  with  me,  while  a  drop 
of  blood  circulates  in  my  veins.     My 
heart  bleeds,  and  my  grief  Is  too  great 
for  me  to  think  of  any  thing  but  this 
wound.*'     But  his  feelings  eihibited 
themselves  more  substantially  liian  In 
words*     He  sent  for  his  fncud*s  four 
children,  gave  his  three  sous  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  and  married  hli 
daugliterto  Colonel  Kltii^t.     Ho  even 
sent  for  his  sister  to   Berlin,  gave  her 
a  pension,  and  consigned  the  cbiidren 
to  her  care* 

His  life  at  Rhcinsberg  was  worthy 
of  a  Grecian  sage.  **  We  have  divided 
our  hours,'*  he  writes,  "  into  the  use- 
fut  and  the  agreeable.  Among  the 
useful,  1  study  phdosophy,  hi»toryi 
and  the  Unguages.  The  agreeab? 
are  music,  the  tragedies  and  comedl^ 
which  we  perform,  and  the  entertain 
menls  which  wo  give."  Again,  ho 
writes, — *'  My  house  is  not  indeed  a 
place  for  those  who  are  fond  of  noisy 
pleasures ;  but  are  not  tranquillity  and 
the  search  of  truth  to  be  preferred  far 
before  the  giddy  diversions  of  the 
world?*'  In  another  letter,  on  pre- 
paring to  return  to  the  country,  be 
says, — **1  am  going  to  Amalthea — my 
beloved  garden  at  Ruppiu.  I  am 
quite  impatient  to  see  again  my  vtnee#J 
my  cherries,  and  my  melons.  Therei 
free  from  all  useless  cares,  1  shall  11  vo 
entirely  for  myself.  I  grow  daily  more 
avariciouf  of  lime  |  I  call  ipyself  to 
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account,  aod  am  exceedingly  grieved 
to  wasre  a  moment.  My  wiiole  tfoul 
if  now  intent  on  philosophy ;  it  ren- 
ders me  incomparable  services,  and  I 
tm  deeply  indebted  to  it.  My  spirit 
is  less  agitated  by  impetuous  and  vio- 
lent emutiiins — I  repress  the  first 
ivorkings  of  my  passions.** 

These  expressions  are,  doubtless, 
extremely  nnlilie  tne  stern,  subtle, 
and  worldly  spirit  which  in  after  times 
was  attributed  to  this  great  sovereign. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
sincerity  at  the  time  ;  they  were  pri- 
vate, intended  to  remain  so,  and  seem 
to  have  been  the  simple  result  of  na- 
tural feelings  in  a  prince  whom  the 
severity  of  the  court,  combining  with 
natural  temperament,  had  driven  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world.  But  every 
man's  character  is  larj^ely  dependent 
on  circuinstrinces  ;  and  the  state  of 
Europe  at  his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  destined  to  change  the  retired 
philosopher  into  tiie  most  brilliant 
of  warriors,  the  most  subtle  of  poli- 
ticians, and  the  most  vigorous  of 
sovereigns. 

The  seventies  of  his  father,  who 
was  evidently  often  much  fitter  for 
Bedlam  than  a  throne,  druve  hioi  into 
a  habitual  despondency,  for  which  the 
only  remedy  open  to  him  seemed  to 
be  the  abandonment  of  country,  throne, 
and  the  world.  His  first  inientiim 
was  to  take  refuge  in  England.  We 
shall  not  go  thnmgh  the  detail,  pain- 
ful even  at  this  distance,  of  the  suffer- 
ings undergone  by  the  future  glory  of 
Prussia,  yet  sufferings  to  which  a  large 
portion  of  his  subsequent  fame  may  be 
attributed.  Adversity  has  been  termed 
the  school  of  princes ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowled»;ed  that  Frederic  had  his 
full  share  of  the  schooling.  The  at- 
tempt to  free  himself  from  the  pater- 
nal thraldom  drew  down  the  heaviest 
vengeance  of  the  king ;  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Katte,  the  unfortunate  of- 
ficer who  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
flight,  was  beheaded  in  the  court  of 
the  prison ;  and  Frederic,  whose  life 
was  on  the  point  of  being  forfeited, 
was  treated  like  a  common  felon.  The 
room  in  which  he  was  imprisoned  had 
but  one  small  window,  so  that  he  was 
kept  in  the  dark  the  whole  evening 
until  seven  o*clock,  no  candle  till  then 
being  allowed.  A  wooden  stool  and 
table  were  his  furniture,  but  he  slept 
on  the  floor.  His  flute  was  taken  from 
'  him  bjr  expreBM  command^  he  was  re- 


fused the  use  of  knife  and  fork  at  his 
dinner,  and  his  dinner  was  nut  to  cost 
more  than  9d.  or  his  supper  than  Od. 
Fmally,  he  was  brought  to  a  court-* 
martial,  which  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.  On  hearing  this,  thesove* 
reigns  in  alliance  with  Prussia  ad-* 
dressed  letters  of  intercession  lor  him 
to  the  king  ;  yet  nothing  prevailed 
until  remonhtrances  were  made  by 
some  of  his  immediate  officers,  de- 
claring that  *'  he  bad  no  right  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  prince  of  Branden- 
burg, without  a  formal  public  trial  be* 
fore  the  emperor  and  the  empire.** 
At  length,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
himself  changed  the  resolution  of  this 
madman,  and  the  king,  sending  to  the 
prince  the  chaplain  wno  had  attended 
Katte  on  the  scaffold,  a  mission  which 
Frederic  at  first  conceived  to  be  for 
the  same  purpose,  a  recouciliation  took 
place.  Shooting,  which  the  Germans 
call  hunting,  formed  Fredericks  chief 
amusement  on  his  partial  restoration 
to  liberty ;  yet  this  sport  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  and  Prussia  all  her 
triumphs.  In  travelling  through  the 
province,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  loaded  gun  with  him  to  shoot  at 
game  as  he  went  along.  Chancing 
to  drop  his  glove  one  day,  his  hand 
touched  the  trigger,  the  gun  went  off, 
and  the  charge  passed  through  his  hat 
close  to  his  ear.  With  that  prompti- 
tudc  which  marked  his  character,  he 
broke  the  gun  in  pieces,  and  resolved 
never  to  go,  as  it  is  termed,  sporting 
again. 

Life  now  began  to  open  on  Frederic. 
His  fine  understanding  had  acquired 
the  force  which  is  communicated  to 
natural  ability  by  method,  and  he  re- 
solved to  be  memorable  long  be'ore 
he  knew  in  what  direction  fame  was  to 
be  sought  for.  His  physician  advised 
him  to  cake  more  exercise,  and  that 
this  might  not  interfere  with  his  studies, 
he  adopted  the  habit  of  early  rising. 
He  now  rose  between  five  and  sii,  but 
subsequently,  when  king,  rose  at  four, 
\X\e  fixtd  hour  for  his  beginning  busi- 
ness. At  one  period  he  had  adopted 
the  idea  that  tdeep  was  only  an  infir- 
mity, and  by  the  help  of  coffee,  deter- 
mined to  do  without  it  altogether ;  but 
after  four  days*  experiment,  nature 
prevailed. 

In  the  summer  of  1739,  the  king, 
with  his  two  sons,  made  a  tour  in 
Prussia  and  Lithuania.  We  mention 
this  merely  for  the  sake  of  Frederic's 
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*t»ftption  r^f  hM  jotinier.  He  wHu-ii 
.!  *p!.u), — **  W'v  l»Mt<*  tJDW  brrri  tni- 
rlj  ilirtH*  werk«,  TUif  hent 
is«  ai*  if  we  i»i»f»  nntrith  of  a 
unhtnm^  \\u*i  itie  diist  i«i(  hki?  a  dertse 
l|t»ud  whiih  reiU  us  from  the  eye&  of 
"be  pASneDfciera.  Besides,  we  Itiifcl 
IXe  (he  HD^d?,  wiihuut  ftte<'p  and  uU 
Doat  w  iihout  food.  J  ud^e,  tbcD,  what 
Ru«t  Ikj  my  conditioti/* 

After  thb  journey   I  lie  \m^  was 
pui'd  with  a  drop?«y,  of  whkh  bodied 
|ri  1740.     Hlis  hHl>it^  of  {iimukttt^  «nd 
ritiking  titttutuDy  prepartd  the  w«y 
Pbr  such  a  cjitiistruphe,   hut  he  died 
rith  ^rre^t  fortitude,  and  touie  fecliujr* 
\e  waij  an  eccourric  nnd  yet  a  benefi* 
et)t  AovereiifO;  gurnet inie»i  SHViigc»  and 
Vet   Dot   ill  nntiiri'd*     Tyraiinicd   to 
bia  childien,  »nd  yet  fond  of  them  j 
liithftd  to  his  qneen*  yet  hiir^h  to  her  ; 
ind  exercUinif  mdiiary  despoiit^m  over 
pis  people,  and  yet  e»^rer  lor  the  grn»d 
bf  the  ^taie.      He  (ouod  Pru»6iMn  Li- 
buaiiia  a  desert,  dep(>(tuhited  by  the 
blHgye  ;   he  invited  emign«ntB  into  it, 
rebuilt  the  towu^*  And  rendered  it  one 
l>f  the  most  flourishing  provineei  of 
Ihe  kingdom*     His  habits  of  economy 
enabled  him  to  ^ oik  wonders  with  his 
Ibmali  revenue  of  seven  miltionK  and  a 
b^lf  of  dollars,  of  whieh  MK  millionii 
IT  ere  absorbed  by  the  Diilirary  eMab- 
lishmeiit  tif  T'i.OOO  rnen.     Yet  out  of 
the  residue,  lie   had    mannged  lo  hty 
Dut  t-ix  nid!iMn»  on  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  coviutry,  *vii  more  on 
llhe  repci>pling  of  Lithu^ntH,  to  pur- 
fi;ha<e  ercjwn  domains*  to  the  auitiuoi  of 
8ve  niilliMU^  to  hiy  out  two  imllions 
lin  estates  for  bin  youuijer  s>ons,  a  mil- 
[lion  and  a  half  on  mJt^'nifieent  Btlver 
|j>late»  and  besidis   leave   Iwlitid  him 
Itiiijht  millioni*  ^eveti  Imudred  lhou*iand 
I'dolUra — or  about  a  milium  and  a  half 
r  sterling.     He  hitd  fcuirteen  tbildreti, 
of  whom  Frederic  was  the  third  ^o\) — 
the   two   elder   having    died   in    in- 
[ fancy. 

One  of  the  flr*t  aet*  of  the  yc^ting 
Pmoniireh  wan  io  introduce  hln  wife  to 
rcoiiri  a»  **tb»"  C|neen,"  but  the  inter- 
[course  ended  here.  Her  m>*je?ty  wjuj 
'an  hiine^t,  but  evtdenfly  a  very  stupid 
I  )»er»on8i;e.  She  had  been  forced 
llipim  him;  they  lud  no  children; 
their  fjiiifes  were  wliolty  di»t*^imihir  ; 
and  Frederic's  hdbits  of  a>i<ocJrtting 
'  wilh  Frenchmen,  and  hi«  fntidiie^w  for 
'  Ffcncli  mrtoners,  wrre  h*»htile  to  do- 
'  tQCfttic  comfort.      H(^  ctjoduet  on  thiti 


fuhject  derervea  IJO  defence,  and  can 
rt'c»^ive  none. 

We  now  WHtider  through  Ihe  nmi^ 
remarkahUi  anecdote*  of  \\\%  life.    Th# 
death  of  tlie  emperor,  Charles   VI»» 
threw  all  Europe  into  conimoiion*    A  a 
the  emperor  had  no  sottp,  he  had*  iti 
the  year  1713.  cbantfcd  tht?  old  law  of 
ftUcfe^^ton,  by   which  tione  but  tiial«> 
relatives  could  succeed  to  the  throue 
of  Au»lHdp  and  e»^ral>lbhi'd  a  new  re- 
gul»lion,  by  *^bich  ihe  throne  should 
devolve  to  hi»  own  d»iu^brrrs»  or^  In 
cA^e  of  their  deatb^^,  t4»  Ihe  daughtera 
of  htft  brother*  nnd  thui^*  in  aU  cajse^f 
to   the  ncHrefct   reUtive?.     This    was 
termed  the  Pragmatic  sanction.     On 
thedt-jith  of  the  emperor,  hrs  dauifhter^ 
Muriu  There»fl»  aM'ended  the  throne* 
IrnmediHtely    on    her  iicce}isi«>n,    Fre* 
deric  made  a  demand  of  ftiur  di>trlcta 
iti   8ile»»a,  which  had   been  alienated 
a  hitndred  yenrs  before,  and  which  the 
bouse   of    BrHudeuborg    bad    always 
continued  to  claim.     The  Wing  ottered 
two  miltionii  ol  florins,  the  4ickui»w- 
Irdgmeot  of  Maria  Theresa's  tiilct  and 
Ihe  aid  of  a  body  of  IriMips  to  defekid 
\U  uu  condition  of  lii»  obiaining  the 
alienated    provinces*      The   court  of 
Vienna,  proud  of  its  rank,  and  dcFpi- 
sing  PrtipsiA  a*  i»»  infrrior,  answered 
the  proposal  with  contem]>i.    But  that 
iuBoleni  and  haughty  c<iurt  little  knew 
the  arirMgiiniHt  %itb  whom  it  had  to 
deal.      Frederic  had  thrown  ofi'  all  the 
e)irU'  fopprry  of  hi;^  ehnrrtcter  at  once, 
•*  No  more  foohnjif  now,**  was  his  lan- 
gu^ige  to  ime  of  his  former  a^*t>i*iiire>, 
who  hud  th«Hight  thiit  he  might  try 
some  of  the  practice*  of  former  dayn. 
He  had  instantly  becoTne  the  darmg*, 
prompt,  and  warlike  sovereign ,      Be- 
fore bin  envoy  bad  time  to  reiurti  %ifh 
the  news  of  Ihe  r*-jfcled  olTer,  FredeHc 
biid  marched  28,tHJ0  njcn  across  the 
Sdeftian  frontier.   The  Austriiois  were 
taken  by  8Ufprij»e,     No   prep,iration 
bad  been   made  for  defence,  and  the 
king  nii^hed  like  a  famiphcd  cm^Io  on 
his  prey,  and  before  the  yc^r  was  over, 
wnji  nut  (iter  of  one  of  the  moht  power* 
ful    and   defens'thle    |>rnfince*  of  the 
t  mpire.     1  he  eyes  of  Korope  were 
*;uddenly   hxed   on   the   phfot^menoB. 
Nothing    like   this   fl.«Hb    of  militrtTV 
genlti?  h.\d  been  »een  tince  »be  days  \ 
of  Marlboroujfh  and  Engeite.      Alii-! 
ance»  were  formed  on  mII  >ide$.      A  | 
treaty  wns  f»>rmed  between   En  if  land 
liud    Awtria.       RuaMa   and    Fmssia  \ 
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were  bound  to  mutual  assistance. 
France  offered  her  assistance  to  any 
power  which  was  opposed  by  England, 
and  Prussia  was  thus  secure  on  this 
side  of  a  most  formidable  neighbour. 
All  Europe  was  ready  to  start  to  arms. 

But  war  is  a  lottery,  and  Frederic 
was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  or 
captured  in  the  very  commencement 
of  the  second  campaign.  On  this 
subject,  his  own  remark  is — ''  It  was 
an  indiscretion  in  a  sovereign  to  ven- 
ture so  far  without  a  stronger  escort. 
Had  the  king  been  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  war  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  the  Austrians  would  have  con- 
quered without  striking  a  blow,  the 
unrivalled  Prussian  infantry  would 
have  been  useless,  and  all  those  plans 
of  aggrandizement  which  the  king 
thought  to  execute,  would  have  been 
fruitless.** 

The  incident  was  this: — On  the 
27th  of  February,  Frederic  set  out, 
with  an  aide-decamp,  from  Schweid- 
nitz,  to  inspect  two  advanced  posts 
pushed  forward  into  the  mountains. 
No  sooner  had  lie  set  ont»  than  some 
spy  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
the  Austrians.  They  immediately 
sent  out  two  detachments  of  cavalry, 
not  only  to  attack  the  posts,  but  to 
intercept  the  king  on  his  return  from 
them.  The  cavalry  fell  in  with  a 
division  of  Prussian  dragoons,  and, 
thinking  them  to  be  the  king's  escort, 
dashed  in  among  them  so  desperately, 
that  they  took  forty  horses.  The  king, 
on  his  road,  hearing  the  firing,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  corps, 
and  galloped  to  the  field  of  battle,  but 
the  affair  was  over.  The  rest  of  the 
narrative  wants  some  detail.  But  the 
facts  asserted  are,  that  Frederic,  hav- 
ing finished  his  reconnoisance,  went 
to  the  Cistertian  convent  of  Camentz, 
where  he  expected  to  have  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  country.  While  there, 
the  monks  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation by  the  news  that  a  body  of 
Hungarian  hussars  had  come  to  sur- 
round the  convent,  and  search  for  the 
king.  While  all  was  alarm,  they 
heard  the  bell  ring  for  mass  ;  and  al- 
though it  was  an  unusual  hour,  they 
attended  in  the  chapel.  Shortly  after, 
they  saw  their  abbot  enter  with  a 
young  abbot  by  his  side.  Both  went 
to  the  altar,  and  the  eeremonial  be- 
gan. A  prodigious  clamour  was  soon 
heard  outside.     Still  the  mass  pro- 
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ceeded.  In  a  few  minutes  more  a 
crowd  of  Hungarian  hussars  rushed 
into  the  chapel.  But  all  the  tumult 
was  instantly  hushed,  when  the  monks 
were  seen  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the 
abbots  at  the  altar.  The  soldiers  for- 
bore all  further  violence,  and  retired ; 
carrying  off,  however,  the  king*s  aide- 
de-camp.  The  young  abbot  was  the 
king  himself.  The  abbot  who  had 
saved  him  in  this  delicate  juncture, 
was  at  all  future  times  in  high  favour, 
and  subsequently  obtained  the  richest 
prelacy  in  the  duchy.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  romantic  story,  Frederic 
writes  to  his  friend  Jordan — *'  I  have 
just  escaped  with  a  black  eye  from  a 
great  swarm  of  hussars,  who  had  like 
to  have  surrounded  and  made  us  pri- 
soners. Without  boasting,  I  may  say, 
that  my  trifle  of  cleverness  helped  me 
out  of  the  scrape.** 

At  length  the  Austrians  began  to 
move.  Count  Neipperg,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Eugene  school,  was  at 
their  head.  And  yet  their  army  con- 
sisted of  but  25,000  men  ;  so  weak 
were  the  armies  of  those  days  com- 
pared with  the  immense  hosts  of  the 
revolutionary  wars.  The  two  armies 
at  last  came  accidentally  within  sight 
of  each  other.  The  sentiments  of  any 
man  of  sense,  on  the  eve  of  danger, 
are  worth  recording,  but  those  of  a 
man  of  first-rate  ability  and  darings 
have  a  still  superior  interest.  Frederic 
thus  writes  to  his  friend  Jordan,  the 
night  before  the  battle : — 

•«  We  fight  to-morrow.  You  know 
the  fortune  of  arms — no  more  respect 
is  paid  to  the  life  of  a  king  than  of  a 
subject ;  and  of  course  I  cannot  tell 
what  may  befall  me.  If  there  is  an 
end  to  my  career,  remember  a  friend 
who  always  loved  you  dearly.  If 
heaven  prolongs  my  life,  I  shall  write 
to  you  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  learn 
that  we  have  conquered,"* 

On  the  lOlh  of  April  he  fought  his 
first  battle.  The  Austrian  cavalry 
broke  the  Prussian,  and  the  infantry 
were  left  exposed ;  but  their  fire  was 
tremendous,  and  the  cavalry  could 
make  no  impression  on  them.  In  this 
state  the  battle  continued  for  i&yre 
hours.  At  length  the  ammunition  of 
the  Prussians  was  nearly  expended^ 
and  General  Schwerin,  who  com- 
manded them,  in  evident  expectation 
of  defeat,  desired  the  king  to  leave  the 
field,  irith  the  object  of  bringing  np 
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Another  corps  of  tlie  arr  irai 

bcjrotid  ihe  Oder.     Fft'  tnted 

to  foUow  ihi«  advice^  but  at  last  ^al* 
loped  away,  i^iirnt  a  nsgbt  ou  horse- 
back and  In  imtniueat  danger^  and 
towards  morningrf  retnrniag  towards 
the  field  of  bittle>  received  iatellU 
genco  that  the  PrusMaos  had  gained  a 
great,  though  UQCXpected  victory. 
The  king  on  this  occasion  alone  ever 
exhibited  want  of  deciisiori  in  the  field. 
But  it  h  stnking  that  a  hesitation  of 
this  order  has  not  infrequently  been 
exhibited^  La  the  beginning  of  a  mili- 
tary career,  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tingui^iied  soldiers  of  the  world.  He 
wa»  not  spared  by  the*  sncerers,  and, 
having  taken  up  hh  quarters  in  a  wind- 
mjil,  he  was  said  to  have  been  *'  co* 
Tered  with  glory  nm}jlonr." 

The  Austrian^  had  been  b«»alen  by 
one  of  those  mftnccuvres  which  Fre- 
deric afterwards  brought  to  such  per- 
fection. While  their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  right  flank  of  the  Prus- 
sian8>  Sohwcrio  had  made  a  sndden 
moveinent  of  his  left  wing,  and  oat* 
flanked  their  right.  The  German 
armies  have  always  seemed  to  think. 
that  outflnnkiog  is  equivalent  to  a  de- 
feat, and  the  Austrians  gave  way. 
Their  lo&s  was  formidable— TCKJO  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  and  1200  prisoners, 
with  seven  guns,  probably  the  princi- 
pal part  of  tl»eif  arlillery*  The  Prus- 
sians lost  2^00  killed,  and  3000  wound- 
ed. Such  was  the  battle  of  MoUwitz. 
It  instantly  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy. 

In  the  '•  Memoirs  written  by  Him- 
aelf,*'  Frederic  acknowledges  that  his 
chief  impulse  to  war  was  the  passion 
for  fame.  Ho  says — *'  When  Frederic 
I.  raised  Prussia  to  a  kingdom^  be 
sowed,  by  means  of  this  vanity,  in  his 
descendantE  a  germ  of  glory  that 
could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  pro- 
duce fruit.  The  kingdom  which  he 
left  was  more  an  electorate  than  a 
kingdom*  There  was  some  glory  in 
giving  it  a  more  decided  nature,  and 
this  feeling  was  certainly  one  of  those 
which  encouraged  the  king  in  the 
great  enterprizes  for  which  so  much 
occasion  already  existed.^"  In  a  letter 
to  Jordan^  he  eays^  **  my  youth,  the 
fire  of  passion,  desire  of  glory,  nay,  to 
tell  the  truth,  curiosity  and  an  inward 
impuise,  have  roused  me  from  my  sweet 
repose  ■  and  the  pleasure  of  seutuf  my 
name  in  newtjfaperi,  and  hereafter  in 
history*  has  seduced  m^" 
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The  madness  of  conquerors*  and  th( 
vice  of  what  the  world  caUs  irlurv 
have  never  been  moro  openly 
than  by  this  monarch  thus  1 1 
the  secrets  of  his  caret?r.  To  thip, 
comes  the  whole  tiasue  of  state  m 
tiations,  of  public  injuries*  and 
lights  of  nations,  Frederic  here  ad «^ 
mits  that  he  had  other  motives,  tnd 
that  the  true  ones  were  vanity,  th« 
paiosiou  to  be  talked  of,  and  the  hop 
of  flourishing  as  a  great  name  in  after 
times.  Yet,  what  was  to  be  the  pur< 
chase  ?  The  blood  of  tens  and  hun-^ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings-^ 
the  desolation  of  immense  countrtei 
the  propagation  of  every  vice,  misery » 
and  atrocity,  that  follows  the  campi 
the  msrch,  and  the  battle — a  mans  of 
wretchedness,  agony,  sin,  and  shames 
wholly  beyond  human  calculation  ji 
and  for  what?  simply  to  satisfy  tli 
curiosity  of  an  inquisitive  monarch,  to 
relieve  the  ennui  of  a  clever  idler,  tO 
fill  the  paragraphs  of  a  newspapcri 
and  to  give  a  few  new  titles  to  a  maq 
already  pampered  with  vanity,  Th( 
world  is  grown  wiser  since^  and  eitbei 
its  wisdom  or  its  necessities  hav4 
thrown  providential  obstacles  in  ihi 
way  of  satisfying  such  curiosity. 

He  now  plunged  into  negotiationi^ 
intrigues,  and  campaigning,  with  e 
thusiasm.  Augustus  111.,  the  Elec« 
tor  of  Saxony,  had  joined  him  i 
the  war  against  Austria,  in  hope  ol 
obtaining  Moravia.  Augustus  was 
splended  sot,  who  left  every  thing  t 
Count  Bruhl,  his  minister,  equally 
splendid  and  equally  sottish  with  hifl 
sovereign.  Frederic  bad  an  interview 
with  both,  for  the  purpose  of  explain 
ing  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  H( 
thus  tells  the  story  ; — **  Augustm 
answered  yes  to  every  thing,  appa-" 
rently  convinced,  but  with  a  looK  o\ 
great  ennui*  Count  Bruhl,  who  wa4 
displeased  at  the  interview,  interrupte< 
it  by  informing  his  master,  that  thi 
opera  was  about  to  begin.  Ten  king* 
doms  to  conquer  would  not  have  do 
tained  the  King  of  Poland  a  minuti 
longer.  He  went,  therefore,  to  thi 
opera,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ob« 
tained  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  tho^ 
who  opposed  it,  a  final  decision/* 

There  was  a  degree  of  sportiveneaSi 
mingled  with  the  sternness  of  Fredo' 
ric's  character,  which  reminds  us  oi 
Voltaire.  The  town  of  Glat£  ha^ 
surrendered  to  the  Prussian  armi 
Leaming  that  the  Countess  Gnma^ 
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Hhe  wii^of  •i«tff*offiowy  W4  during 
ike  mag9k  VAde  a  tcmt  to-  gkre  a  new 
g«w«  to  lil€  TIfgiB  Bitarykrtho  Jesuit's 
cvKwrnttp  Id  ease^  sW  pravantod  tlia 
Umm  from  being  taka» — the  king 
ofdhrad'  a  gown  ^lila  aMMtcestlj  muf 
tariala  to«  ba  sent  to  tito-  oeiweDt^  with 
his  eooplinieiitBy  tikat  ^bahad  aa  nrach 
poMtoBooa  aa  tba  aaiuitossy  and  could 
not  aufbp  the  ytrgiii  Marj  to  be  a 
lOiet  bif^  hw  eonqMM^'^  The  present 
^aa  reoeivadi  aad!  lita  Jesuita  went  in 
proeasnfon^to  thank  the  donor  in  tiiehr 
own  name^  and  we  presume  that  of  the 
image>  wtMl  waa  t»  kave  the  benefit 
oftheelbtbing. 

Tha^  Saxons  fkiled  him,  through, 
want  of  teone^  to  support  the  expenses- 
cf  tiie*eanpaigii»  though  at  tile  saara 
nomeBt  Augnstua  had  gii^en  400>000» 
tfeUbra  fop  a  Ihvga  green  diamondi 
Frederie*  in>  diag«ftty  withdtiew  from 
BIbravia*  The- Saxon  mtnistar^  Yea 
Bulowv  remonstrated  with-  htm  on  kts 
NiraaiL  <*  Sii^**  sai(»  hey  *^  who  is  now 
to-  put  the^  crown  on  my  master^a 
Head?**  «  Sir.*'  retorted?  Frederic, 
^  crowns  ara  not  to  be  woni  without 
lea^  artiHerj.*^  ki  Bohemia*  he  had 
to  contend  wiMi  PHdoe  Chariea  of 
Lorraine^  at  tiie  head  of  40,000  maow 
The  king  had  30,000,  but  he  had 
eightnr^two  pieces  of  excellent  artiller)r» 
and*  the-  adi antag^e-  of  diseipline.  Tha 
kBttlb  began  at  eight  in  the  mornings 
and  when  it  had*  continued  neariy  two 
bourse  Frederic's  genius  gavo  him  the 
^tory.  H^  madbliis  right  wing  taka 

SoBsession  of  a  height,  from  which 
fteen  piecea  of  arttUerj  eofitactod 
the  Austrian  line.  The  Austriana  at- 
tempted ta  retreat,  fell  into  oonlVision, 
and  abandoned  the  field,  with  the  lose 
of  6000^  killed  and  wounded;  The 
Pnisstans  lost  nearij  4000,  bat  this 
▼ibtoTT'  won  SHesia.  AfWr  some  ne- 
gotiations,, the  ambassadors  agreed^  ou 
tile  llth^  of  June  1742,  that  the  Queen 
ef  Himgary  should  cede  to  Prussia  the 
whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia. 
^  hi  thilB  manner,**  saja  Frederic  in 
his  memoirs,  ^  was  Silesia  united  with 
Prnssm,  a  two  years'  war  was  snffi- 
cfent  to  conquer  that  important  pro- 
Ttnee.  The  treasure  left  by  the  king 
was  exhausted' ;  but  to  buy  states  at  an 
expense  ef  seren  or  eight  millions  was 
a  cheap  bargaim*"  Th&  ooB<|ue8t 
added  to  Frederie^a  dominions  a  pro- 
▼tnce  comprehending  nearly  13,800 
aouare  mifos,  with  a  milKon  and  a  half 
4f/a9ah,  and  »  rernme  ot  ^300,000 
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dollars.  This  conquest  prodigiously 
increased  bis  reputation;.  Cardinal 
Fleury  called  tuacL  the  arbiter  of  Euh 
rope,  and  Walpole  pronounced  that 
the  King  ef  Pcuasia.  now  held  in  hia 
hand  the  balanoe  of  European  power. 
Ifia  sagacity  told  him  that  he  waasure 
to  be  attacked  a^aan,  and  that  Silesia 
was  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  hia 
possessions.  He  immediately  paid  pe<* 
culiar  attention  to  its  improvement,  Ti> 
sited  its  capital,  Breslau,  gave  it  new 
privileges  and  confirmed  the  old,  em« 
ployed  the  peaaaota  in  labourini^  on 
the  forCificalions,  gave  money  for  tha 
CDOouragement  of  manu^tures,  re- 
caUed  the  religious  oefugees*  and  pro* 
vidad  for  the  invalid  soldiers.  Hia. 
neat  object  was  to  make  Berlin  tha 
most  animated  and  agreeable  place  in. 
Europe.  The  opera-house  was  opened 
wttb  the  best  dancers  from  France, 
and  the  best  ringers  from  Italy,  but 
he  avoided  extravagance  in  theij;  hire. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  deco- 
ration of  hia  capital,  formed  a  board  of 
arahitectupe,  comaoenced  some  of  tha 
finest  buildings  in  Berlin,. embellished 
the  Park,  and  purchased  statues,  an- 
tiques, and  pictures.  He  re-^modelled 
the  old  Academy,,  and  formed  tha 
Academy  of  Science  and  Belles  Let- 
ties.  This  academy  possessed  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  almanacks,  and 
thus  had  the  twofold  advantage  of 
providing-  an  ibeome  and  extending  its 
seientific  views  through  the  nation. 
Frederic  was  still  the  same  animated 
and  acute  Voltairist  in  evjery  thing. 
Id  digging  the  foundations  of  some 
batteriea  at  Glatx,  the  workmen  had 
found  two*  statues,  St  Nepomnck^  the 
patron  ef  Bohemia*  and  St  Florian, 
a  protector  agunst  Fire^  They  kept 
them  tiU  the  king's  arrival^  and  asked 
hinr  what  they  should  do  widi  them. 
^  St  Floriaa^"  said  he„  ^  may  be  a 
good  saint  against  fire,  but  he  does  not 
intevest  me  ;  but  we  must  pay  respect 
to  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia."  The 
latter  statue  was  accordingly  placed 
OB  the  topmost  platform  of  the  round 
tower  of  Glatz.  When  he  returned^ 
he  found  the  statue  with,  its  lace  turn- 
ed towards  Silesia.  «*  Whal^"  m^A 
he,  **  why  should  he  not  have  a  look 
at  his  own  dominions  ?  "  The  saint's 
ikce  was,  firom  that  time,  turned  to 
Bohenria. 

One  o£  the  king's  chief  military  im-> 
provementswasinhiacavalry.  Frederic 
was  the  creator  of  tha- modem  cavalry 
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of  Ell  rope k     Bnforo  bm  tirru.**  the  chief 

CAvalry  wore  baav]^  ttoii  their  mAo* 

nivrci  in?ftt  as  bejivy  lut  thenuivlvG^* 

j  Thay  wore  chmiiy  bii»cd  on  the  in*- 

I'f&Diry  movemaiKSt  amltearDBly  mors 

apid.     Fraderic  adopted  tbfl  Hunga^ 

[;tiajis  iA  bin  modid*  and  imprEkYsd  on 

hem.  **  The  borHmnan  and  tba  horse 

[fkbould  be  one  antrnitl.    lie  oap:ht  to  be 

IScetttaur/'     His   priiiL»i|jtL'  o\^  a<!tioa 

B»  "  the  »puf  in  of  mur<  die 

are.     The  power  of  ea.  the 

p&djljr  oC  the  charge/'     iu  tii»  Eeld 

be  aajil,   **    he  ooyes   re* 

i|^arded  the  caralry  as  moving  briak 

^••nou^h*    miUi&s    he    was    sprittkied 

iriih  the  iviktn  of  the  hfir»e«,   when 

be    cried    halt!**      Far  service*    bia 

^iliatniKrtioiJs  were   £iti)l  more  charais* 

imtic  I  with  him  motion  and  impttiiie 

kwere  the  merits  of  cavalry.     In  bla 

'iitioaa  for  the  troopH  in  ITM^  be 

•ve   the   followio^:  —  **  The    king 

ereby  forbids  all  uffic&ra  of  cavalry, 

r<6n  pain  of  being  broke  with  ignnmiay^ 

to  suffer  tliem^elves  to  be  att«icked  in 

nny  action  by  the  ent^my.    The  Pms- 

I'tians,  on   tho  contrary^   mtiMt  alwa^t 

UtacA  him.'*     By  a  «y^em  of  totelli- 

_  Dt  economy «  he  Wtis  able  to  accom- 

^  piiab  all  those  objects  of  publie  em- 

bellijftbmeniti     natiaual    improviimeut, 

mad  mlLilary  power.    The  war  tiad  lefl 

Mm  an  ezhamtcit  treasury ;  withiiL  tmi 

F|Nim  he  repienishLHl  liin  cof&ira»  mid 

jet  had  raised  his  army  from  7^*000 

to  120^000  men — the  &ne«t  tntopa  of 

the  coDtiaenL 

lie  soon  bad  occa&ioii  for   all  his 

ricoepe  and  all  hi-    •    -  -r.  The  elector 

Ptf  mvsrla^  wl^  •  mcd  the  title 

Df entperor,  as  L...^.^.^  •  Ll.,  wa& twice 

l-driviiu  even  out  of  Bohemia^  and  wai 

^•iwiuced  to  tlxe  lowest  state  of  diitreafif 

^Apn  Frederic^  fully  kjiowing  that  tbe 

^OMabQ   of   Maria  Theresa  to  the 

thfone  fd  the  empire  would  inei^layy 

enable  bor  to  attain k  him  in  SUeeia^ 

fcnmied  an  alliance  with  Charlee,  and 

Fmtioei      Eogltind,    then    governed 

by     6eer(^e     IL,     joined     Auatria, 

tM    ibo    battle    of    D&tting-cn    was 

ilougltt  in    1743f    in  which    Marshal 

I  lioatlesp  at  the  bead  of  CtO.OOO  Fretich, 

(Haa  defeated*    and  driven   from   the 

On  tliis  victory,    George   lU 

rrote  to  Maria  Theresa^  with  evideot 

Illusion   to    Silesia — <*  Madam,   that 

Iwbieli  la  worth  taking,  ia  worth  re* 

itakiDg*"*     Fredcnc  bad  already  fore- 

I  tlii9».  and  be  had  opened  ncgotia* 

with  France.    YoUalrei  under 
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preteoee  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Btabep 
of  Mlrepatx»  ene  of  the  French  rm- 
ntsiers,  petittoo^d  for  bave  to  <iuit 
Faffia  and  liHirel,  wliito  be  wns^  in 
hcU  a  kind  of  1  ,r  to  Pniuda* 

Voltaire's  acc«  •  i  i  r  i  l'*b  prt vato 

bobilB  a^  Berlin^  ^  'ous  but 

oatural  detail  of  tho  ■  v  of  man- 

oers  which  perpetuail  tMuploynient  itx 
greait  aH'airshaa  always  forced  on  men 
el  supeidor  minds. 

"  Frederic  now  riaee  at  five  In  sma^ 
mer^  and  sia  ii»  winter*  A  Mngle 
foetman  comes  to  light  his  fin?,  to 
dress,  ami  sb^ive  him.  His  bedrnotn 
has  a  superb  bed«  with  silver  cupidff» 
bntbs  sleeps  on  a  Ivocklcbed,  with  a 
■mill  luutreaat  placed  behind  a  screen 
Sa  ft  oorner  4if  feoe  roomv  Mis  prime 
miobter  new  arvivce  by  the  backstaim^ 
m$h  a  great  bundle  ef  papers  under 
Wb  arm*  This  prime  minb^tor  is  a 
^hrkf  a  ^oliIiMr  wlu.  l»../i  h,  ronitj  hta 
valet^  hri  iled   the 

king  when     ^  iii.    The 

of  state  sent  all  t^ivir  des* 
I&  this  clerk,  who  made  ex» 
tracts  &om  tbem.  Four  bundred 
lengues  of  country  were  as  eadly 
managed  as  the  aft'^iirs  of  an  abbey* 
At  eleven,  he  inspected  his  nigiment 
of  guards  on  parade,  and  then  dined 
with  his  brothers  and  his  generals* 
B»  then  retired  to  writej  verso  or 
neosey  tUl^  sia*  At  seven »  bis  concert 
DegaUf  at  which  he  played  the  flute^ 
and  with  skill."  But  this  babittial 
simplicity  was  coniiistent  with  great 
splendour  on  particular  oeenstonf* 
**  The  king/'  says  Voltaire,  "  eahi toted 
great  mafrniilcenco  on  days  nf  cere- 
mony. It  was  a  fine  sight  for  vaia 
men — that  is,  for  almost  the  whole 
worlds— to  see  bim  at  table,  surrounded 
bj^  twenty  princca  of  the  empire,  din- 
ing off  the  most  beautiful  gold  plate 
in  Burope»  and  attended  by  thirty 
liandBome  pogeai  and  aa  many  hoy- 
dues,  superbly  dressed,  carrying  large 
dishes  of  gold.  On  these  occ^slons^ 
the  great  officers  of  state  mode  thr^ir 
appearance.  After  thos©  dinners,  the 
court  went  to  the  opera  in  the  great 
theatre,  throe  hundred  feet  long.  The 
most  admirable  singers  and  best  dan- 
eers  were  at  this  time  in  the  pay  of 
the  king/* 

An  alliance  with  Cbarlet)  and  with 
Franee,  was  concluded  in  1744.  Yet 
Frederic  could  never  restrain  himself 
from  laughing  at  the  French,  tliough 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  mad* 
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France  his  model  in  sentimenty  litera- 
ture, and  manners.  He  was  one  even- 
ing sitting  in  the  theatre,  and  as  the 
curtain  rose  slowly,  showing  first  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  groups  ready 
to  begin  the  ballet,  **  There/*  said 
be  to  the  English  ambassador,  **  is  the 
French  ministry,  all  legs  and  no 
head." 

In  August  1744,  the  king  isued  a 
manifesto,  stating  the  reasons  of  his 
joining  the  emperor;  and,  with  his 
usual  activity,  he  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing operations.  In  five  days 
after,  he  marched  into  Bohemia  with 
100,000  men.  All  gave  way  before 
him.  He  opened  trenches  before 
Prague  on  the  10th  of  September, 
and  on  the  1 6th  forced  it  to  a  capitu- 
lation, which  gave  up  to  the  aing 
12,000  prisoners.  But  the  conquest 
was  regarded  so  unaccountable — the 
Prussians  having  lost  but  about  forty 
men  killed,  and  the  same  ntunber 
wounded — that  it  excited  great  indig- 
nation among  the  garrison.  But  here 
his  successes  ended.  Prince  Charles 
and  Marshal  Traun  attacked  him  with 
such  skill  and  superiority  of  force, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
Bohemia  with  rapidity.  He  had  the 
candour  to  acknowledge— <*  My  grand 
army^  which  was  to  swallow  up  Bo- 
hemia, and  overrun  Austria,  met  with 
the  fate  that  befell  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada of  PhUip  II."  He  had  the  stiU 
more  unusual  and  difficult  candour 
to  give  boundless  praise  to  the  enemy's 
general.  "  The  conduct  of  Traun," 
•aid  he,  '*  is  a  model  of  excellence, 
which  every  soldier  fond  of  his  pro- 
fession ought  to  study,  in  order  to 
imitate,  if  he  has  talents  to  do  so.  I 
consider  this  campiugn  as  my  school 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  Traun  as  my 
master." 

This  was  the  first  war  in  which 
light  troops,  and  especially  hussars, 
bad  been  largely  used;  and  several 
brilliant  actions  were  fought  between 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  corps. 
The  Austrian  light  troops  had  the 
original  advantage  of  being  trained  to 
the  wild  life  of  the  woods  and  moun«- 
tflins  from  their  birth,  as  theT  were 
chiefly  formed  of  the  wild  dwellers  in 
Croatia,  Transylvaniat  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Turkish  border.  But 
Zeiten  the  partizan,  and  Winterfdd 
the  hussar,  infused  such  a  spirit  otw^ 
iMritjr  Mod eaterpriselnto  the  Pmssiui 
Jv^^  iixfopg,  tiuU  iluf  Boon  beeame 


formidable.  An  instance  of  their 
dexterity  shows  what  they  were  able 
to  accomplish  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult moments  of  the  war.  The  Aus- 
trians  had  suddenly  pushed  a  corps  of 
20,000  men  between  the  king  and  the 
margrave  Charles,  who  had  a  separate 
corp  of  9000  men.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  re-unite  the  two  forces, 
but  had  no  conceivable  means  of  send- 
ing orders  to  the  margrave,  as  the 
enemy  covered  all  the  roads,  and  evoD 
a  single  spy  could  not  venture  to  pass. 
In  this  difficulty,  it  occurred  to  hint 
to  give  Zeiten  orders  to  break  through 
the  enemy  wherever  he  could,  with 
bis  corps  of  hussars,  and  at  all  risks 
convey  the  order  to  the  margrave  to 
join.  This  order  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  each  of  the  hussars,  so  that 
if  but  one  of  them  escaped,  he  might 
convey  it  to  the  margrave.  This  of 
course  implied  the  expected  massacre 
of  the  regiment ;  2^iten,  however, 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  sacri- 
fice his  brave  comrades.  He  there- 
fore bethought  him  of  a  stratagem; 
liis  hussars  had  hitherto  worn  a  red 
dolman  and  a  felt  cap,  but  a  new 
winter  uniform,  consisting  of  a  blue 
pelisse  and  scaly  cap,  had  just  arrived 
for  them.  As  it  had  a  great  resem- 
blance to  an  Austrian  uniform,  Zeiten 
conceived  the  idea  of  smuggling  his 
men  through  the  Austrian  lines. 
Marching  during  the  night,  he  found 
in  the  morning  two  Austrian  columns 
on  the  way  to  their  camp.  Zeiten  join- 
ed one  of  those  columns ;  some  Hun- 
garians whom  he  had  among  his  hus- 
sars, going  forward,  talking  familiarly 
in  their  own  language  with  the  enemy's 
Tidettes  and  posts.  In  this  manner 
they  marched  together  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  By  this  time  they  had 
anrived  within  sight  of  the  Austrian 
camp.  Here  the  first  suspicion  was 
raised  by  seeing  him  suddenly  turn 
off  into  a  by-road.  He  was  pursued 
by  some  Austrian  cavalry,  but  re- 
pulsed them,  and  finally  reached  the 
margrave  in  safety.  The  margrave*s 
corps  was  immediately  set  in  motion, 
cut  its  way,  after  a  desperate  ac- 
tion, through  20,000  Austrians,  under 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  iHnally  reached 
the  king  in  triumph. 

With  all  his  subtlety  and  satire, 
Frederic  had  an  afRrationate  heart; 
ho  bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  his 
friend  Jordan,  who  died  about  this 
Ham.     *<  la   ihA   f^ace    of  two 
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inontbfi/*  said  he*  "  I  have  lost  two 
of  my  moat  faithful  Friend s>  Jordan 
and  Key&erling ;  they  were  my  fa- 
jnily,  and  I  now  feel  forlorn,  and  om 

EluDged  into  a  mourning  of  heart, 
ir  more  gloomy  and  sorrowful  than 
a  moumiDg  in  black  clothes.  Jor^ 
dan  was  a  Prussian  clergyman^  who 
reaigcied  his  otBce  through  grief  for 
iiie  death  of  his  wife.  On  this  oc- 
casion* be  visited  France*  HoUnnd, 
and  England^  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  journey  in  French,  which  so 
much  attracted  Frederic,  that  ho 
made  him  his  reader  and  secretary. 
It  was  to  Jordan  that  he  wrote  moat 
ircquently,  and  Jordan  had  the  care 
of  forwarding  to  the  king  every  liter- 
ary production  that  appeared.  One 
da^  Baron  Pollintz,  calling  en  him, 
found  on  his  table  several  pamphlets 
full  of  such  gross  abuse  of  the  king, 
ihat  he  was  frigbtenedi  'f  How  dare 
jou  be  so  bold,"  said  he,  "  as  to  have 
in  your  possession  such  atrocious 
libels  V  *'  I  shall  not  keep  them 
long,'*  said  Jordan,  '*  I  shaii  send 
them  to  the  king  to-morrow/' 

The  result  of  this  war  was,  the 
conquest  of  Silesia  a  second  time. 
But  a  new  and  terrible  alliance  was 
Xorroing  against  him.  Russia  now, 
for  almost  the  first  time,  began  to  act 
efiectualiy  in  the  councils  of  Ger- 
jnany.  In  May  1746,  a  treaty  was 
formed  between  the  Imperial  Courts 
Df  Russia  and  Germany,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  in  case  of  hostili- 
HeB,  Maria  Theresa  should  have  the 
right  to  recover  Silesia,  and  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  should  iiSiiat  her  with 
50,000  Russians*  After  all.  the  Seven 
Years*  War  began,  not  fur  provinces  in 
Germany,  but  for  forts  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America.  For  such 
trivial  things  have  wara  been  made  in 
the  times  of  our  forefathers :  and  the 
war  began  not  between  the  German 
powers,  which  were  prepared  for  bos* 
til  (ties,  and  ready  to  spring  upon  each 
other  like  crouched  tigers,  but  be- 
tween England  and  France,  neither 
of  which  hoped  to  gain  any  thing  by 
the  war,  for  England  had  no  desire  to 
<:onquer  Canada,  which  was^  then  al' 
most  wholly  a  desert ;  nor  had  France 
the  stighteMt  chance  of  conquering  tlie 
English  colonies,  which  have  since 
become  the  American  republic.  To 
all  parties,  the  war  was  disastTous. 
After  desperate  efibrts,  Frederic,  in 
Ihe  course  of  the  war,  was  reduced  to 


such  eztremltiea,  that  at  ooe  tim^  he 
was  supposed  to  meditate  suicide, 
Germany  was  ravaged  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
were  sacrificed  ;  «nd  after  all,  at  the 
cloje  of  this  desperate  and  exhaust- 
ing struggle,  Germany  subsided  into 
nearly  its  former  condition. 

A  brief  preface  to  the  work,  by 
Mr  Campbell,  gives  a  slight  detail  of 
the  state  of  Prussia  since  the  French 
war*  The  battle  of  Jena,  in  ISOG, 
broke  down  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  monarchy,  and  for  the  remain- 
idg  six  years,  Prussia  was  subjected 
to  all  the  calamities  of  a  country  un^ 
der  the  heel  of  a  conqueror,  and  espc* 
cially  that  conqueror  a  French  one. 
But  the  lesson,  though  terrible,  wat 
salutary,  by  fehowiug  the  inatjintano- 
ous  facility  with  which  an  army  can 
be  destroyed.  It  showed  that  au  army 
cannot  be  made  the  solid  basis  of  na- 
tional power.  In  1810,  Prince  Har- 
denberg  was  made  minister ;  he  in- 
troduced important  changes  in  tho 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  A  royal 
edict  decreed  that  alt  the  peasantrjr 
should  in  future  be  free  hereditary 
proprietors  of  the  lands  which  hither- 
to they  had  held  only  as  hereditary 
tenants,  on  condition  of  their  giviDg 
up  to  the  landlord  fixed  proportions 
of  the  lands*  There  were  two  classes 
of  peasantry — ^oue  in  which  the  land-^ 
lord  was  bound  on  the  death  of  his 
tenant  to  admit  his  successor,  tho 
landlord  having  no  power  of  increas- 
ing his  wealth,  or  altering  bis  tenure. 
This  was,  in  fact,  nearly  an  equiva- 
lent right  with  that  of  the  landlord 
himself,  and  by  the  new  law  this  class 
were  made  actual  proprietors,  oa 
giving  up  a  third  of  the  property. 
The  second  class  had  not  the  right  of 
succession,  but  the  landlord  was  bound 
to  replace  the  tenant  with  a  person  of 
his  own  class;  nor  could  he  take  it 
into  his  own  hands*  By  the  old  laws» 
the  greater  part  of  the  lauded  proper- 
ty of  Prussia,  called  noble  estates,  if 
offered  for  salt',  could  be  purt  based 
only  by  a  nobleman*  The  late  kin^ 
now  offered  the  royal  domains  foe 
aale  at  twenty-five  years*  purchase. 
A  great  deal  of  land  thus  came  into 
tho  hands  of  merchants  and  manufac« 
turers.  The  consequence  is,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  middle  order,  which  had 
been  hitherto  almost  wholly  uuknowa^ 
iu  PruiiMa«  Among  the  other 
able  changes,  was  one  in  the  taXi 
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The  nobles  had  hitherto  been  lai^y 
exempted  from  any  share  in  ihe  pnlh* 
lie  burdens.  Ail  raiAs  weve  now 
placed  nearly  im  an  equality  with 
jrespect  to  taiatioa,  Aaotber  great 
object  has  been  obtained  in  the  idis- 
tribution  of  justice.  The  lam  ham 
been  simplified— corm^on  has  been 
banished  from  the  -eeurts— «  oom- 
nenoement  of  the  inal  by  jury  has 
been  made — and  Pmasia  has  thitt  laid 
the  most  solid  basis  of  s,  free  conati- 
tntion.  She  yet  wants  a  parBament, 
constructed  on  the  best  modal  fear 
public  business  ^md  pnUic  liber^. 
1  et  towards  this  she  is  -efidently  ad- 
Tancing,  and  do  4me  wfil  desire  to  see 
her  rushing  into  precipitate  schemes 
of  representation.  Her  Protestantsm 
gives  a  pledge  of  her  freedom*  md 
when  she  shall  have  become  thorough- 
ly Protestant^  JiothingoanfnreTeDt  bar 
^m  possessing  freedom  in  its  fioMst 
form — that  of  .a  limited  mooavohy. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  volames 
Mi  this  moment,  chiefly  from  the  arte* 
rest  attached  to  the  late  visit  of  :lhe 
Prussian  sovereign.  The  fnreseDce 
of  the  iLing  who  Is  io  reguldte  the 
movements  of  this  great  kingdom»im* 
tnrally  ^directs  the  national  eye  to  the 
biatory  of  its  founders :  and  the  fftw^ 
cioQs  manners  of  his  Bugesty  during 
bis  short  residence  among  as;  his 
affiilniity,  inteUigenoe,  and  judkions 
enquiries  into  everjr  thing  worthy  ^T 
a  rational  and  manly  ouriosity—bave 
xmquestionably  tended*  in  no  trivial 
degree,  to  populariie  the  Prosaiaa 
name  in  Engiand.  But  the  woik 
from  wbidh  we  have  made  those 
sketches  of  tlie  career  of  Frederic 
the  Great  and  hb  immediate  prede- 
cessor, has  merits  of  its  own.  It  is 
&  remarkably  animated,  varions,  and 
intelligent  narrative;  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  best  that  we  have  ever 
seen  of  the  two  Prussian  kings,  and 
valuable  as  a  collection  of  traits  of 
character,  in  ihemselves  as  carious  as 
any,  perhaps,  ever  ftimiahed  by  voyal 
biography. 

Frederic  William,  a  wild,  stern, 
eccentric  prince;  yet,  with  all  his 
■trangeness,  sagaoions  in  liis  gOTer&« 
ment,  pursuing  hb  main  olgects  with 
vigorous   persereranoe^  and  thoi^ 
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generally  domg  the  best  things  in  the 
roughest  way,  ycft  doing  them  offeo- 
tnally  at  last.  Frederic  the  Great 
wjis  a  being  of  a  totally  different 'er> 
der:  delicate  snd  feeble  in  conetito* 
tion,  in  manners,  and  in  tastes :  do- 
tkag  hb  minority,  be  seemed  "fit  only 
(to  reahae  bb  father's  •description  ^ 
bim.  Hb  sudden  burst  df  Ulerit 
and  triumph  m  Europe  astonished 
overy  one,  end  exhibited  the  retirefl 
student  and  graceful  dUlekmOef  as  aA-> 
most  by  instinct  the  moat  prrofound 
of  politicians,  and  the  moat  brIlHant 
of  soldiers.  Thb  singular  vltange  k 
to  be  aoeonnted  lor  on  no  odier  prin- 
ciple iShan  ^flt  be  was«  man  dr  ge*> 
Bins,  a  possessor  •of  those  4ne  powers 
which  no  ait  can  give,  and  that  Icnow- 
ledge  winch  no  man  can  teach ; 
powers  which,  if  unemployed,  wonli 
have  left  him  only  the  flute-player 
and  the  maker  of  oplgrams;  but 
which,  when  they  ibund  their  natural 
atmosphere,  ranged  it  whh  an  un- 
rivalled sweep  of  wing.  The  politics 
of  Frederic  became  *&e  lesson  of  iA 
the  politicians  of  Europe.  His  diplo- 
macy was  -the  envy  and  the  model 
of  all  tbeoabinets:  «nd  hb  campaigns 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  military 
aelence.  The  Prussian  tactics  were 
made  tiie  groundwoiAL  of  overy  work 
OB  war :  imd  hb  battles  and  marches, 
in  the  Silesian  'hostilities,  and  those 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  have 
been  always  acknowledged  as  match- 
less oxemplificationsof  bis  own  sciett<- 
tiBc  principles.  We  regret  that  those 
▼obimes  atop  at  the  threshold  of  this 
moat  important  period ;  bot  we  bone 
that  the  author  b  sCiH  porsuing  liis 
researcbes  among  the  German  me- 
moirs, and  that  we  -shall  soon  hear  off 
bim  again.  Wo  have  already  said 
that  the  preface  only  belongs  to  Mr 
Campbell.  The  authorship  is  by 
mnother  hand^  and  thongh  the  per- 
fomance  b  necessarily  Indebted  to 
existiag  woiiu  ibr  its  diief  matoriaV 
yet  Chat  material  is  condensed  with 
inch  derteiity,  md.  oomMned  wkh 
audi  judiciousness,  that  we  recollect 
bat  ierw  biographies  which  hare  more 
highly  and  constantly  kept  up  oiff 
attrition. 
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B'OAWnrGS  IK  ROMTfi. 

A  RfifPooirrRV  in  St  I^tse's* 


We  repair  frcqueatJiy  to  St  Peter*8» 
and  always  find  there  sometking  iv^ 
had  not  sufficientljr  examined^  inder- 
•tood,  oradiaired;  bot  more  motives 
than  one  conduot  tbe  stranger  ofteser 
than  elsewhere  through  the  long  and 
alwi^s  damp  and  dir^  srtreet  which 
leads  thhber.  One  meets  all  one's 
friends  in  St  Peter*^  which,  lo  doubt- 
ful and  chilly  weather^  is  the  best  walk 
in  aU  the  w<orld :  pace  the  church  four 
times  up^  and  four  times  down,  and 
you  have  almost  done  your  mile.  (The 
church  is  609  feet,  and  a  mile  is  1760 
yards.)  The  gik  Barberine  ^eet  «o- 
cording\y  swarm  not  more  thickly  on 
its  roof  above  than  "do  the  rtstleas  Eng- 
lish on  the  pavement  below.  On  this 
same  pavement  we  met  a  stranger, 
and  the  reader  shall  know  lum — 
whether  he  would  wish  to  prosecute 
the  acouaiBtance  must  ^iepend  on  him- 
self. There  is  a  little  old  4nan,  one  of 
the  vergers,  with  whom  we  always  stay 
to  exchange  a  word — for  iBstano^ 
**  How  is  k  you  «re  always  so  warm 
a&d  comfortable  in  St  Peter's?"  trying 
the  temperature  for  tbe  first  time  with 
the  thermometer,  which  indicated  63 
Fahrenheit,  (we  have  found  it  since 
SO"*.)  He  was  proceeding  to  explain 
how  the  opened  windows  received  the 
warm  air  of  summer  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  kept  it  for  winter  con- 
sumption, when  %,  man  crossed  omr 
path,  who,  in  passing,  saluted  the  offi- 
cial as  an  acquaintance.  **  Do  you 
know  that  man  ?  "  said  tbe  verger,  fix- 
ing, \jj  his  manner^  our  attention  on 
the  strsnger«^*«No:  who  is  st?^— 
^liMmisirodi  (SUtM/ista.*'— «  Whatl 
that  respectable  looking  person  with 
ear*  rings,  carrying  an  umbrella,  and 
now  on  his  knees  before  St  l^ter — 
the  executioner  >**»«"  Sicuro !  and 
why  not?  "  Ma'esiro  (we  doubt  iP  the 
composers  of  operas,  &C.,  will  approve 
of  tbe  title,)  Maestro  tita,  be  told 
us,  was  the  son  of  a  German  widow 
in  rcdiieed  oircmmstances,  and  vras, 
they  say,  eold  i^  his  mother  io  the 
former  incumbent,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  ow-n,  and  wanted  a  pro- 
misui^  ap^entice  and  successor. 
Tbe  crown  pieces  were  accepted,  and 
the  Camera  Apoatolica  ratified  the 
bargain.  **  But  sn  henest  roan  «  he, 
jSlu4  no8tro<«m^fio€^**  Jdeaawfaikthe 


loaihed  functionary  had  risen  from  his 
short  prayer,  and  was  in  the  act  to 
kiss  the  bronze  foot  of  St  Peter :  he 
had  scarcely  ipassed  llbe  sleeve  of  hia^ 
blue  paleiol  over  the  raetifl,  saluted  it 
reverentlj^  with  his  lips,  and  com- 
pressed his  forehead  against  it^all 
which  is  matter  of  rltuaWwhen  a  rustle 
group,  little  guessing  after  whomth^ 
came,  pressed  forward  to  perform  th& 
same  ceremony ; — ^It  was  a  labouring 
man,  with  his  wife,  their  ^rown-up 
child,  and  a  youqger  brother,  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  lift,  and  when 
the  infaBt*s  mouth  was  brought  close 
to  the  cold  bronze,  in  place  of  heiug 
comforted,  it  screamea  and  sobbed* 
and  sought  a  warmer  teat  than  St 
Peter*s  toe  before  it  would  be  satisfied  \ 
during  which  proceedings  the  formi- 
dable man  walked  on,  and  we  followed 
im  our  enquiries,  an  occasion  for  which 
might  never  occur  4^ain ;  Indeed,  w» 
happened  iust  then  to  recollect  ^e 
visit  related  so  graphically,  we  think 
by  Victor  Hugo,  to  a  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Ten^ple,  with  sret^  flowerpots  in 
the  window,  a  shelf  or  two  of  hooka 
in  the  drawing-room,  (an  execu^oner*s 
drawing-room  J)  and  a  u;e/7- dressed 
amiable-looking  daughter  (an  execu- 
tioner's daughter !)  playing  the  Bar'- 
biere^  Is  he  married  ?  as  if  we  were 
anxious  about  his  posterity !  What  on 
earth  possesses  one  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions? but  curiosity  at  such  a  ren- 
contre under  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
was  irresistible.  ^*  Is  he  marriedl  and 
has  three  girls  and  a  hoy  all  grown 
up,**  said  our  friend  of  the  aisles. 
<«  Good-looking?^  One,  he  told  u^ 
had  a  beautiful  nech  and  shoulders^  ant 
was  still  zitella.  A  second  had  beem 
portioned  off  with  a  dower  of  8,000 
soudi — theprioe  of  bloodl-— which  the 
husband  had  dissipated,  and  compelled 
her  to  seeik  anew  the  protection  of  the 
paternal  roof.  ^*  And  the  hoy?*^  whx» 
the  boy,  not  liking  the  ffifftier*s  trane, 
had  been  ^prenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  was  now  a  cdUelaro  and  a  foian^ 
iudino,  like  aqy  other  shoemaker.  His 
house  was  hard  by,  at  the  Porta  Aa- 
gelioa,  mumero  eomething^for  we  did 
not  note  dow«  the  address^jrcoiii/'o 
piano.  Bot  Master  Tita's  walks  ar» 
acoorate\y  ciroumscribed ;   he  mu&t 
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near  which  he  dwells,  nor  cross  the 
bridge,  nor  be  seen  beyond  the  small 
enceinte  of  what  is  called  the  Borgo, 
under  pain  of  what  might  readily  hap. 
pen  to  him ;  for  his  face  is  pretty  well 
known,  and  the  manes  of  his  victims 
would  probably  find  many  hands  in  the 
TransteverCi  which  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river.    Some  particulars,  gratuitously 
added,  concerning  this  object  of  every 
body's  avoidance,  were  unexpected. 
He  comes  every  day  for  spiritual  and 
4>ther   exercise    to   St  Peter's;   this 
church  of  churches  is  not  prohibited 
to  him  except  at  mass  time.     It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  he  may  come  into 
jpersonal  contact  (as  that  heavy  leather 
curtain  at  the  door  must  be  lifted  by 
all)  with  a  prince,  a  cardinal,  or  a 
beauty.   He  sequestrates,  piously  and 
punctually,  a  part  of  the  execution 
fees  to  buy  masses  and  prayers  for  the 
condemned.    He  is  nice  in  the  objects 
of  his  choice  for  the  latter  purpose, 
has  pondered  on  the  probable  privi- 
lege and  efficacy  of  innocence  in  the 
aye  of  the  Creator,  and  therefore  looks 
out  for  young  maidens  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.    A  week  after  this  y&tj 
rencontre,  he  paid  five  young  girls  for 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers  in  favour 
of  two  men  who  were  about  to  come 
into  his  hands;  and  when  the  fatal 


morning  arrived,  he  went  weeping 
along  with  them,  as  he  always  does, 
to  the  place  ef  death,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe.  One  cannot  stay 
a  verger  indefinitely — his  broom  was 
in  his  hand  — he  had  not  gone  his 
rounds.  The  troop  of  early  peasants 
coming  to  St  Peter's  betimes,  leave 
marks  which  reouire  constant  assi- 
duity, and  we  could  not  hold  him  by 
any  of  his  long  line  of  little  button* 
holes ;  we  would  fain  know,  however, 
before  he  went,  what  was  the  execu- 
tioner's fee—fifty  scudi  for  the  first 
head,  and  ten  for  every  other  above 
one ;  for  country  jobs  a  scudo  a  mile, 
his  own  carriage,  (no  doubt  of  tha^r 
we  thought,)  and  all  expenses  paid. 
Notwithstanding  this  easy  life,  he 
wants  to  retire  on  a  pension,  but  the 
apostolic  chamber  told  him  that  there 
could  be  no  vestigia  re/ror<t<m— once 
an  executioner  always  an  executioner; 
and  so  he  must  continue  to  cut  off  as 
many  heads  as  the  *' Santo  Padre*' 
and  his  fire- work- loving  cardinals  may 
in  their  wisdom  decree.  They  have 
recently  published  a  threatening  edict 
about  street  stabbings,  (which  are  be- 
come common  and  familiar  occur- 
rences,) and  which,  if  it  be  acted  upon, 
will  make  Maestro  Tita's  trade  more 
gainful  than  it  has  been. 


A  Roman  Execution  undir  Gregobt  XVI. 


Yesterday,  (January  20th,)  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  small  groups  of 
persons  were  seen  standing  to  read  a 
slip  of  written  paper,  about  the  size  of 
a  common  bill  of  exchange^such  a 
slip  of  paper  as  might  extemporize  a 
reward  of  a  fewpao/i  for  the  finding  of  a 
lost  reticule.  We  looked  over  a  tall  fel- 
low's shoulder^  and  read  that  — -^ f 

aged  forty,  for  parricide  committed  on 

his  mother,  and Tagliacozze,  for 

the  assassination  of  his  friend,  were  to 
be  led  for  decapitation  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  fifteen  o'clock,  in  the 
street  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  At 
seven  the  following  morning,  we  ac- 
cordingly set  off  to  see  a  guillotine 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome! 
We  put  ourselves  out  of  breath  in 
ascending  the  Quirinal  from  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  where  we  live ;  we  turned 
to  the  right  at  the  guaUrefontane,  and 
soon  passed  the  model  of  our  Hyde 
farl^  AcbUles  mounting  guard  at  the 


Pope*s  door.  We  ran  down  the  said 
Quirinal  on  the  opposite  side,  crossed 
the  Saburra,  and  after  being  obstructed 
by  the  masons  and  the  muddy  road 
round  the  spot  where  they  are  repair- 
ing all  that  remains  of  the  Forum  of 
NertHifire  skirted  the  arch  of  JSepti* 
miHsSeveruswad  theMammerHnepriton, 
with  all  its  recollections  of  Catiline 
and  St  Paul,  and  passing  under  the 
Capitol,  and  along  the  Palatine  and 
the  Csesarean  ruins  on  its  brow,  we 
arrived,  in  twenty-five  minutes*  good 
walking,  (no  man  lounges  to  an  execu- 
tion,) at  the  Arch  of  Janutt  close  to 
which,  by  the  church  of  St  Giorgio  in 
Velabro,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the 
frightful  object  of  our  curiosity.  Very 
few  people  were  collected  at  this  hour; 
for  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  we 
were  not.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  at  Rome  between  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  and  the  fall  of  the  axe,  (a 
Bentinel  at  each  angle  of  the  scaffold. 
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ftod  socne  dirty  roen  and  boy9»Tiot  abov^ 
0D«  buDilred  per&oni  in  all*  were  staring 
tip  at  the  apparatus.)  It  wa»  evident 
that  »ome  time  would  elapse ;  nor,  in- 
deed^ did  the  first  of  ibe  two  heads, 
the  penitent  and  confessed  one,  fall 
till  three  hours  after;  while  the  im* 
penitent  and  obdurate  malefactor  kept 
the  crowd  waiting  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  afterwards,  and  died  nnshriven, 
after  nearly  bUing  off"  the  priest' m  ear, 
who  had  placed  it  near  his  mouth  to 
catch  the  hoped*for  sounds  of  his  late 
repentance.  Our  tirst  feeling  was  dts- 
appointment  1  a  ruder  apparatus  could 
not  have  been  seen  at  an  impromptu 
execution  in  New  Zealand.  Our 
imagination  had  suggested  a  sqiiaredp 
doretalledy  morticed  piece  of  solid  car- 
pentry— a  framed  machine;  and  had 
attached  to  it  some  perfection  of  me- 
ebanical  contrivance,  tome  spring,  as  if 
to  disch\rge  an  arrow  from  a  bow 
when  the  minute  came.  We  saw  a 
rude  square  piece  of  dirty  timber  with 
the  rhomboidal  knife  screwed  to  it, 
prevented  from  falling  by  two  rude 
bolts  of  rusty  iron  the  supports  of 
which  could  bo  withdrawn,  and  its  ex* 
tremitiea  let  into  a  eoarse  groove  be- 
tween two  poles  daubed  with  soap ;  a 
atout  cord,  and  an  iron  peg  to  wnich 
it  was  attached  till  wanted*  The  whole 
thing  seemed  insecure  on  its  legs  ;  the 
uprights  shook>  and  the  stage  was  not 
to  steady  as  that  on  which  a  show  is 
stilted  at  a  country  fair.  Much  rain 
had  fallen  ;  the  earth  was  muddy  be* 
low  the  scaffold,  and  they  had  thrown 
down  some  cart*loads  of  rubbish, 
(among  which  you  might  have  picked 
up,  as  you.  always  may  at  Rome,  bits 
of  porphyry,  verde  antique?,  and  fine 
marbles.)  Under  the  scaffold,  at  the 
height  of  nine  steps  from  the  ground, 
there  was  seen  a  box — a  mysterious, 
common^looking  servant-maid's  box, 
without  a  lock — a  large  pot  of  water, 
and  a  sponge  !  Thickly  strewed  with 
sawdust  was  the  stage  above*  At- 
tached to  the  place  destined  to  receive 
the  neck,  (a  hole  like  our  stocks  for 
the  ancles,  and  to  get  to  which  it  was 
plain  that  the  sutlerer  had  to  kneel  and 
lean  forward,  at  a  sort  of  prie-dien^) 
there  hung  a  bag  of  leather  like  a 
workman's  apron.  On  the  right  of 
the  fatal  instrument,  and  quite  close  to 
it,  was  the  Tiba*  and  the  Temple  of 
Vejtta:  on  the  left  there  was  the  Arch 
aj  Janus;  before  it  was  the  Avtmtine 
and  tlie  Circus  Maximtu;  and  behind. 
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tl  Mmianara,  the  Theatre  of 

^i  iind  all  the  St  Giles  and 

Billingsgate  of  Rome.  If  the  incident 
were  striking  to  have  met  the  carni- 
fex  in  the  great  Christian  temple  of 
modern  Rome,  it  was  not  less  so  to 
see  the  modem  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  (so  associated  with 
revolutionary  horrors  in  our  times] 
alight,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds^ 
like  an  obscene  vuJture,  amidst  tho 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  over  tho  Chaea 
ilfaxiino  of  the  Tarquins.  We  stayed 
about  the  wild  and  desolate  spot  for 
more  than  two  hours,  to  study  tho 
crowd,  and  then  determined  to  meet 
the  coming  procession  at  some  short 
distance,  and  see  what  kind  of  charao* 
ter  nature  had  impressed  on  the  fe&« 
tures  going  to  be  stuck  on  two  spikes 
waiting  for  them  on  the  front  rail  of 
the  s^aflfold  ;  for  the  paper  had  saldf 
"  Con  esftatitione  dtlla  testa,*'  and  wo 
knew  it  would  be  as  good  as  its  word* 
The  morning  was  cold  and  damp  for 
Rome,  so  we  kept  in  motion,  and 
talked  with  trades- people,  (such  trado 
as  is  exercised  in  this  filthy  quarter—* 
whin  thongs,  drovers'  poles, sausages^ 
caudles,  Indian  corn,  flour,  salt  fish, 
macaroni,  fennel  roots,  acquaTifae^ 
coarse,  brown,  or  white  earthen  ware,) 
standing  at  their  doors. 

**  When  will  the  execution  take 
place?** 

"  Chi  lo  *a  f  That  depends  on  the 
penitenza^  Last  lime  a  man  kept  tho 
guillotine  and  its  attendants  watting 
till  near  the  angdH*,**  (six  o*clock, 
p.m.) 

"  And  did  he  at  last  become  penl« 
tent?** 

"  No ;  he  held  out/* 

*'  And  in  that  case,  must  the  sen* 
tence  be  executed  ?** 

*'  Yes,  before  sunset,  unless  tho 
Santo  Padre  himself  interfere,  luad 
order  otherwise." 

The  day,  therefore,  might  be  pass- 
ed, as  in  fact  it  was,  by  the  people 
now  fast  coUecting  to  see  blood  spilt, 
as  did  their  ancestors  in  the  Colosseum 
hard  by.  We  never  assisted  at  an 
execution  in  England  ;  but  what  wo 
saw  this  morning  in  a  more  impressible 
population,  proved  to  us  the  worflo 
than  inutility  of  ail  such  speetacles: 
the  attendance  on  them,  we  are  now 
quite  satisfied,  is  that  of  mere  curio- 
sity. So  Ut  from  the  crowd  being 
hushed  or  awed,  so  far  from  all  men*s 
tongues  being  employed  in  whifipers 
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oa  the  borridoteeB  which  had  entailed 
Hm  p«BUbHeitt»  the  moveoMnt  was 
caef  we  fepeat»  «f  mere  ciirionty> 
They  oanse  toeea  what  the  ioMraineiit 
waa  filDe»  mi  what  the  hehavioar  of 
the  orkM&aA  wovld  ^ro^ie.  After  long 
wasting,  aMi  WMrohmg  ^M  oewnter* 
narci&g^nkm  Pope*a  whoike  nrilitaiy 
fovoe^(teayhig»«a  k  viiiat  have  done* 
St  jlogeU  deCsDceleiB}— after  eeeing 
a  whe4e  Mgiaaetft  •ef  cavalry  and  an* 
other  of  mlatftry  ZMattwavre  ia  the 
mod,  acnd  blow  «h^r  bsglea  aiotft  mt^ 
aeasoDably,  (hot prater  Mid  fivewerk»» 
beaediodens  and  eKploiionB»  go  toge- 
ther n  thia  •eomrtryy)  tbeee  was  a 
morarar  lef  vamg^am^p  wmf^an^  We 
had  ^Aed  ouieelves  at  «  wheeU 
wrig)H*a  door — aoivM  num,  whoeffered 
«B  a  obair-— and  preaeody  we  saw  « 
huge  cmoiffiz  imaimg  towards  m ;  it 
aooo  «rriYed»  >avd  was  followed  hy 
two  carta,  each  wi^  he  oriuiMd  aeated 
between  two  «f  the  tat^HMemita  thUa 
tOMoiazkmSf  airayed  in  a  k>ose  gown 
and  heod«  with  holes  to  «ee  thrsvgh^ 
who  appesred  fartent  «n  their  obari- 
tal^  doty ;  one'Of  lihe  miserahle  twain 
requhiog  ^le  whole  mippoit  ffi  their 
mm»,  which  were  paned  round  his 
WEaist,  his  faoe  teed  on  n  book,  whioh 
they  held QfVeeeto it— the  othermak- 
ing  large  use  of  those  'cermeal  mttsoles 
w£ich  w«ere  ee  soon  to  be  drvided,  and 
looking  round  with  a  countenaRMe -of 
■mall  eenoem  end  ef  natural  cnlour — 
(the  first  man*s  blood  bad  enthvly 
Mtremed  npen  his  hsait,  and  the  ca- 
pillaries were  Uanched.)  We  bad 
seen  enough !  Imagination  was  fully 
equal  to  the  reet»  and  this  was  the 
point  at  which  we  quitted  the  seene^ 
smiling  at  the  depleraWe  weakness  at 
home*  which,  at  the  time  when  Ro« 
milly  would  have  abolished  for  ei^er 
the  horror  of  these  useleis  and  brota- 
lizing  scenes,  again  a»d  again  referred 
to  the  judges  of  the  hnd,  the  law 


m0kontie^f9W9oaA^'^  great  ^pestiooa 
of  the  peril  of  doing  away  the  pmiish- 
mentof  deflth ;  they  mighins  well  have 
asked  a  cooraiittee  «f  parish  school- 
masters, apcthecaries,  and  4^uvoh- 
wardens^-mr  it  was  vot  m  ttoobnic^ 
qnestico,  hot «  great,  broad,  pUloso- 
pfaioai  -conaideradon  ior  all  bnmanitv' 
•—mi  appeal  to  expeniamoe,  -ef  whi^ 
eeerr  British  4oltiaen  bad  bad  but  toe 
aneh — a  qnealion  net  te  be  settled  by 
mem  in  eranne,  with  pewderad  wigs^ 
hot  by  the  mend  senee,  teelligenoe, 
and  right  IMnig  of  the  cesatry^  it 
Am^  bi  f«et,  been  eeoM  long  &9^  jlAr 
CMtHmmxh^  the  odmifiMe plead. 
mg  of  Uiedaftus  to  the  peo^  ef 
Mjftileiie— «  <cokmy  wbich  fcarad  r». 
pnaala  when  It  i«lapeed  mte  the  bands 
of  its  anciem  mamerm  the  Atbeniains^ 
inwyd.i.m.)  Yml  we  had  now 
■een,  mid  been  eiiefragaMyocovincedl 
Wie  had  beard  bargains  made,  qnap- 
veb  broached,  borses  ahod,4ind  wiwela 
fitted  te  their  tires,  mider  the  scaflMd 
Cf  the  futtleebie,  esid  we  determined 
to«dd  ear  mite  of  execration  to  the 
aepethbrnisf  snChbeiTors:;  itwas^Mt, 
perhaps,  an  oooohon,  yon  will  say,  but 
Korae  H  ^dways  >a  pimce  far  olsMcai 
aeeeUeotionS)  ««d  we  reeelieeted  the 
horrsff  wbieh  the  amdent  people 
(aiaaeog  fiie  mawortby,  friest^ridden, 
wtsMgbt,  ilMed,  ami  worae^otbed 
descendants  of  whom  we  bad  passed 
two  hours)  enterrnined  concerning 
modes  4if  4eath  whicb  mmUUOed  tktd 
ho^  which  they  desired  to  sorrender, 
/Kt  JMsnrihif,  9Htifl  The  peet 
allndes  to  the  nvntiUition  of  Cains 
Marina,  when  be  ML  iste  the  hmids 
•fSyU»-- 

**Hoc  cruoitta 
Xmtulust   hue  poena  oarait!   -cecidltque- 

C€t%^us 
Iktsoer,    et  jacuit   Catiliaa   Cadayerk 

lOTO.** 


Tfitt  FaocuTa, 


In  going  to  St  Peter's  firom  any  of  the 
hotels,  as  you  approach  the  end  of  that 
kng,  winding,  dhty  street,  the  Via 
dd  Orso,  its  priacipil  mvenne,  (wbich 
displays  on  the  wall  sf  an  OHertethe 
bear  from  which  it  deiifea  its  name,) 
«  Street  without  one  decent  riiop,  or 
vne  decent  dweHing<-bonse,  alter  the 
JPlaku:j»  Borpheie,  the  most  mmb» 
iNi?e  amicedt  Jmft 


where  It  emerges  on  the  piazaa  of  St 
Angelo,  an  agglomeration  of  very 
bladL  dwdlings  on  the  Yery  bank  of  ^ 
Tiber.  The  exterior  of  tbese  tenCi* 
meats  Is  dietiagnisbed  from  the  other 
mean  habitations  of  the  neighbonr^ 
bond,  by  festoons  of  certain  objects 
tiuft  look  Kke  paper  samaeges,  guikless 
«f  tint  garlic  which  psmos,  Mbe  an 
mawboleaome  mepUtis  na  It  is,  the 
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whole  Roman  pqinlatioD,  and  sttnlu 
fn  the  noBtrils  of  those  that  atand 
among  them  ct^oroh  ceremoniefi  and 
elsewhere ;  OApableyhowcPver,  of  being 
Tory  highly  peppered  and  seasoned  by 
mieUUJ&ngt  end  gimpowder^     We  mSi 
long  gUooed  at  these  empty  paaie- 
bowd  cyBnders,  and  aft  wheels^  and 
tubes,  for  g>erbs,  and  Roman  eandlee ; 
and  had  begun  to  admire  their  omK 
struction,  and  'half  delennfaied  1o  ^Mt 
the  fiiodMM  and  learn  %o  make  some 
oraokersofouroim.  ^  The  greatest  ef 
thegodsis-Ojpporteni/if.*'  Havtngstay- 
«d  in  Rome  uatil  m  seoond  Qirandeia 
^lad  revealed  to  us  the  true  spnlt  «f 
gunpowder,  we  found  an  IrresistlUe 
impulse  to  put  our  ln^rfe<st  thought 
into  execution ;  eo  that,  after  mnions 
paur->parkr8  with  the-dilferent  fnooisti 
t>f  the  quarter,  (ifbr  they  all  live  here, 
and  might  be  blown  up  jtt'once,)  we 
addressed  oarselvea'aerlously  to  an  edd 
man  and  his  son,  (to  whom  we  grate- 
folly  make  our  aoknowledgements  fisr 
whatever  pnifioieney  we  may  hav«  a;t- 
taiDedintldaait.)  U  was  just  after  the 
Girandola— weremembertheday  well, 
it  supersedes  all  the  artificial  distlne- 
tbnaef  theJnUun  year — thatinovrway 
te  St  Petard  iUsinteresthigaoqunnt- 
4moe  began.     The  moment  was  pro- 
pitious.   The  aged  pyroteehnlst  (who 
naturally  espeeisto  befemoved,  Hke 
€E4^fm»,  bv  ZeosOhthonioSy  springing 
a  mine  under  ills  feet,  or  eent  at  onee 
to  Oljrmpus  on  i«he  lid  «f  a  barrtl  di 
powder)  stood  at  his  door.     We  look- 
ed up  the  strset  und  down  the  street, 
and  following   our  Instinct,  or  the 
smell  of  powder,  belted,  was   trust 
tmseen,  into  his  ^p.     After  the  in- 
dispensable sahctaAens,  *"  That  was  a 
fine  Girandola  last  night,'**  eaid  we,  in 
pure  ignorance  that  we  had  begun 
quite  on  the  wrong  key,  for  he  imme- 
diately shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  a   very  intelligible  '**  Do  jrov 
think  $0  ?*'     We  saw  at  once  ke  had 
not  mixed  the  ingredients.    At  length 
he  broke  ground  with  a  wish  that  we 
had  seen  that  of  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Tiber  ran  like  liquid  go]d---when 
over  the  whole  tsastle  of  9t  Angelo 
there  rained  a  lieavy  rain  of  difPerent 
eolours,  (Jrioggi  A  divern    cotorii) 
shower uponiAiowerl  whenStPetei^ 
«hook  as  if  the  Frendi,  or  liie  dei^, 
was  come  against  it.^'     «"  Indeed  1 
wiio  conducted  it  then  ?"    '^  Nail 
wef  said  the  JeaSoos  artist,  rishig 
Vkid  Pasta  In  Medeaf  md  pointing  to 
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his  son.    Noi  1 — ^tlievionesynahle  was 
really  sublime,  and  required  a  mo> 
«ieiit's  pause,  after  which  he  began, 
with  a  ^neia  of  eloquence  (which  did 
not  misbecome  a  maker  of  ^re-wcnlKa) 
to  insure  us,  if  we  should  \ie  at  Rome 
on  St  Peter*s  day,  such  «*  rockets,^  and 
such  «<  briiUntiini,'*  and  such  •*fonim^ 
ofw,"  rains  of  such  variety,  such  eer- 
pentBf  and  such  oa/fe,  as  would  indeed 
surprise  vs !     We  expressed  our  eon- 
■fldenoe  in  his  skill,  -and  a  wish  that  lie 
would  make  us  understand  tome  of  those 
things.     **  As  many  as  we  liked.** 
•«  Whenr  •*  Wlienwe^ed?"  "  Adea^ 
lol  adesso  !**  so  we  sat  down  and  took 
eurfirst  lesson  in  flre^woilcs.  **  Fine  car> 
tridge  paper  tMs,"  said  we, -cutting  op  a 
eheett>f -Aoa/ntofri79orf«firomthe  Sanio 
SpMto,  for  our  maiden  squib ;   and 
rmling  It,  in  imitMion  of  our  master, 
round  a  wooden  cylinder.    •**  It  emght 
to  be,**  said  he,  (pasting  tlie  -end  ^ 
the  roll  to  prevent  it  ft'om'unravelling,) 
— ^  W-e  pay  nine  baiooeiii  for  it  at  £it 
handatthehospkal."**  Nrnebaiocckil** 
said  we.  In  astonishment,  at  the  price 
of  waste  paper.   ^  Tes,  for  that  cif  the 
^TSt  siie ;  but  remti  ^acri  -editii,  and 
all  the  smaller  fuhmnaHonM  of  the 
reverend  apostcdic  chamber,  cost  only 
four  baiocohi  a-poond.      These  are 
good  for  squibs,  and  crackers,  and 
fountains  of  smaller  sine ;  hut  for  ear 
pecA  yrofst,  our  important   pieoea, 
rockets  and  their  congeners,  there  is 
nothing  like  your  large  stiff  sheet  ef 
Santo  Spirito  reports.'*      Meanwhile, 
we  had  finished  our  tnbe,  and  it  re- 
mained to  tie  and  to  chaise  it ;   for 
this  purpose  we  put,  as  mrected,  m 
tight  ligature  (just  Hke  what,  in  sur- 
gical euphonlsni,  it  ealkd  tecaripi^ 
an  artery)  on  one  end,  and  wound  ft 
round  the  body  of  the  missile.     The 
patients  of  the  Santo  Spirito  now  lay 
very  close  together,  and  were  put  upon 
a  new  system  of  dietetics,  consisting 
of  six  parts  gunpowder,  and  one  of 
charcoal.      The   worst    fever    cases 
found    us    inexorable     Brunonians ; 
yet  we  rammed  down  their  throats 
(like  other  doctors  of  that  school)  all 
sorts  of  inflamrndhle  materials,  till  wo 
had  filled  tiiom  to  the  mouth.    **  Bra- 
vo!" said  our  "black-fingered  adjuUnt, 
handing  our  accomp/lished  rocket  to  hia 
father  to  inspect.     The  old  man  lodk- 
ed  approbaftion  through  his  horn  speo- 
tael«i,  and  having  pinched  it,  to  ascer- 
tain the  solidity  of  out  chix^^^  v&ft^ 
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be  coupled  our  oame  with  the  giran- 
dola  of  St  Angelo  I  **  Will  you  Irtf 
your  work?'*  said  the  young  man, 
fetching  us  a  long  reed  from  a  corner 
of  the  room^  •*  Oh,  certainly,  but  must 
it  \mvG  all  that  length  to  drag  after  it?" 
"  The  longer  our  legs  are,  signor/* 
Baid  our  patriarch,  '*  the  quicker  we 
walk,  and  so  it  is  with  a  rocket.** 
*'  But  it  must  not  be  all  legs  either/* 
interposed  the  aon^  who  began  (o  fas- 
tea  our  tube  into  a  slit  which  be  had 
made  in  the  reed.  "  A  rocket's  head 
mnd  shoulders/*  pursued  he,  '*  should 
just  balance  the  re*t  of  his  body — see 
here/*  and  he  poised  our  newly  made 
aeronaut  on  his  finger.  We  eagerlr 
took  our  own  tire-work  out  of  his 
hand^ — the  first  fire-work  we  had  made. 
How  proudly  we  held  it,  fir^t  perpen- 
dicularly»  then  horizontally,  then  dia- 
gonally, which,  as  a  reason  against 
matrimony,  my  uncle  Toby  alleges 
to  be  the  most  comfortat>Je  position  in 
bed*  We  poised  it  as  he  baddone^ 
and  a  strange  itorgc  came  over  us — 
a  creature  whom  we  had  moulded  and 
brought  into  existence,  only  to  leave 
125  the  next  moment  in  its  mad, 
keadloog  career.  On  what  errand 
would  we  wish  to  send  him,  asked 
the  Fuocista,  bringing  hh  light  to 
the  window  where  we  stood*  our 
rocket  and  ourselves,  each  on  his 
legs  looking  over  the  Tiber.  At  this 
moment  we  felt  elated  beyond  what 
we  could  express,  buoyed  up  as  if  we 
too  were  char^ged  with  gunpowder,  and 
could  mount  upwards  from  the  earth 
as  it  was  going  to  do.  The  angei  Mi- 
chael stood  high  on  Adrian's  totnb^ 
ahealhing  his  sword,  as  is  his  wont ; 
watchful  sentinels  paced  on  the  ram- 
part beneath  i  it  was  indeed  a  bold 
conception  to  surptise  the  Pope*s  fur* 
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tress;  but  we  would  send  our  rocket 
right  over  his  at  any  rate,  and  see  If 
it  would  capitulate  quietly.  So  we 
depressed  his  head  a  little,  (like  ours 
it  was  too  elate,)  and  placing  hb 
shoulders  in  the  window*  sill,  moved 
back  while  our  friend  advanced,  and, 
at  word  of  command,  brought  the  long 
black  fringe  in  contact  with  his  cau- 
dle* It  caught  with  alacrity,  the  fif« 
ran  rapidly  along.  The  wooden  le^ 
spumed  the  brick  floor  against  which 
it  rested,  and  in  less  than  a  second 
was  nearly  over  the  Tiber,  and  In  & 
fair  way  to  do  our  bidding,  hissing 
and  smoking  away  like  a  young  dra- 
gon, or  a  steam-engine  when  it  E*top« 
to  water.  Midway,  however,  his 
C4>arage  failed  him,  as  mere  physical 
courage  sometimes  does  ;  be  felt  that 
his  force  was  not  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through  ;  he  bad  not  studied  the 

f}uid  vakanl  humtri^  St  Michael,  in 
ligh  disdaiuj  was  evidently  watching 
his  progress  against  tlie  castle  wal£ 
and  the  seDtinels  wondered  what  next! 
All  thti(,  however,  his  beaitatioo,  (and 
he  that  hesitates  is  lost«)  and  our  anx<« 
iety,  were  but  for  a  moment,  for  find- 
log  be  could  not  reach  his  point,  be 
detonated  with  a  great  explosion  of 
wrathjand,  in  another  second,  his  life- 
less carcass  was  carried  smoking  down 
the  river  towards  Ostia»  io  the  midst 
of  mud  and  sand,  and  all  the  floating 
feculence  of  Rome.  Now,  sir,  dont 
sneer — after  alU  we  venture  to  say,  wo 
are  the  first  Englishman  who  evor 
thought  of  firing  a  rocket  against  the 
Castle  of  St  Angeto !  One  failure  was 
nothing— and  rockets  were  not  the 
only  fire-works  we  learned  to  mako 
during  our  apprenticeship  with  Signor 
Baptiata  Bolliognl  f 
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fit.     SiUiibvLrb  LoU.  dr.  1, 
Ifltralis  poUuca;,  dr.  IL 
I'uir    I'TTii,  Ar  iU. 
MLmm;  lumortarig  i»linul«  detu  optliue  tare. 


Satisfied  that  the  principle  in  our 

iinefjt  was  correct,  we  be- 

icd  with  still  groiitcr  love 

Dt  »  t-  ^       Y^Q  jjgjjl  won- 

ci  TWO  could  make 

a  ,.        When  you  know 

til'  'o[ji|M  liri,  ymi  will  soon  make 
the  wlict;!,  iuiimiatod  Ftllppo,  remind- 
ing us  that  our  contract  was  ju^rt  so 
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many  pauls  ptr  mixture  or  per  fire- 
work, nnd  had  terminated  for  the  day 
with  the  abortion  we  had  just  let  ofL 
As  we  went  home,  we  met  one  or  two 
lanky  friends,  the  precise  purpose  of 
who^  existence  seemed  not  to  have 
been  hitherto  satiE>factorlly  ascertain- 
ed, and,  full  of  our  subject,  thought 
they   would  make  exeeUvot   Ifgi  h 
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^keti.  Next  day  we  returned  to  our 
r^datcaius,  on  whose  table  we  found 
A  quire  of  very  creditable  letter  paper* 
and  two  smail  wooden  ramrods  lyings 
kun  a  plate  full  of  a  grry<looking  pow- 
fller*  ^' JScco  per  ia  ffirolette*"*  This 
t  the  staff"  for  the  w/ieels—Bntd  Bep- 
jio,  who  had  been  pounding  and  com- 
pounding  the  various  ingredients  out 
of  which  Catherine  wheels  are  filled, 
Bnd  by  the  combustion  of  which  their 
rotation  ought  to  be  infallible.  We 
took  a  pinch  of  the  impalpable  pow- 
der betwixt  our  fingers,  (for  the  due 
composition  of  whichj  the  receipt  above 
ras  imparted  to  us,  per  contract,)  and 
10  pure  abstraction,  were  about  to  use 
it  hk©  Fribourg  mixture,  when  the 
I  lecture  began,  **  Remember,  Signor," 
I  laid  our  mastert  "that  your  paper 
can't  be  too  fAiw,  provided  it  is  of  a 
fine  quality.  Thick  paper  don't  bum 
quick  enough,  and  paper  of  a  loose 
texiure  is  apt  to  catch  fire  in  the 
ivrong  place ;  whereasi  with  fine  paper^ 
the  cartridge  aud  the  charge  burn  out, 
and  are  consumed  together/'  Id  U^ 
lustration  of  his  meaning,  Philip  re- 
called to  our  mind  those  ill  rolled  ci* 
gars,  where  the  internal  leaf  being  of 
A  different  consistence,  the  fire  is  apt 
to  canker  the  inside,  leaving  the  en- 
velope unignited,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  maker.  "  To  make  good 
girolette»  then/*  recapitulated  Beppo, 
•*  get  fine  paper."  **  And  then,"  said 
ire,  eager  to  advance  a  step  further, — 
**  But,  resumed  our  pyrotechnic  friend, 
cut  the  sheet  into  six  or  eight  slips, 
according  to  its  size,  thut — Cospet- 
to  /  what  has  my  binefktto  father  done 
irith  my  scissors  ?"  "  Here  they  are,** 
iaid  we,  discovering  and  drawing  out 
a  huge  pair  of  shears,  which  had  been 
.hidden  by  tbo  paper.  The  shears 
closed  five  dmes  in  Beppo's  hand,  five 
long  slips  of  paper  fell  on  the  table  un* 
der  them.  Each  of  us  then  took  up  a 
slip  in  one  hand,  and  a  ramrod  in  the 
other.  *'  Nowt  look  at  my  bond,** 
said  Beppo,  presenting  one  of  the 
black  paws  which  he  complimented 
vHth  this  name,  and  resting  it  upon 
the  ramrod  over  a  slip  of  paper, 
*'  Look  r*  The  smutty  phalanges  made 
the  necessary  infiexions,  and  in  that 
Instant,  behold,  the  white  paper  In- 
stinctively left  the  table,  and  colled 
itself  round  the  ramrod  I  ^*  Two  turns 
and  a  half,  sir,  and  then  touch  the 
edge  with  paste,**  said  Philip,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word^  and  withdraw* 
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ing  the  paper  tube  and  presenting  the 
result  to  our  admiration.  When  we 
had  made  five  or  six  between  us,— 
**  Enough  ;*■  said  Philip,  •*  let  ns  now 
charge  /'*  •*  Caricamo,"  said  we  j  and 
observing  that  he  had  doubled  down 
one  end  of  the  paper  tube,  and  was 
filling  it  at  the  other  with  the  powder 
in  the  plate,  of  course  we  did  the  same. 
'*  Let  the  charge  be  equally  dlstri* 
buted,  eignor,  and  take  care  not  to  cram 
your  paper*  or  we  shall  uot  be  able  ta 
crimp  it  ;'*  and  having  passed  hia  pr&c* 
tised  fingers  along  our  tube,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  would  bend,  the  crimping  was 
immediately  accomplished  bv  running 
a  toothed  cylinder  from  end  to  end  ; 
now  we  must  wind  it  round  something 
golid— yes,  but  what?  *•  Aspetta,** 
said  Philip,  who  proved  himself  a  man 
of  resource  beyond  what  we  should 
have  supposed,  for  the  aspicUa  was 
scarcely  uttered  when  the  shciirs  moved 
across  his  abdomen,  and  two  out  of 
the  three  button-moulds  of  his  trow« 
sers  were  at  our  service  in  a  twinkling. 
We  were  too  intent  upon  our  wheel, 
either  to  stop  his  rashness,  or  ofi*er  him 
any  condolence  on  the  inconvenience 
of  losing  so  essential  a  part  of  male 
attire ;  so  we  wound  the  crimped  paper 
round  the  piece  of  bone,  and  eagerly 
completed  our  wheel  by  a  little  past* 
ing,  and  tying,  and  tipping  the  cxtre* 
mity  of  the  coiled  cartridge  with  an 
inch  of  touch. paper, — greatly  expand- 
ed at  this  so  far  happy  issue  was  our 
self-importance^none  of  our  friends, 
we  were  sure,  could  make  Catherine 
Wheeli,  Knowledge  of  any  kind  is 
power  I  Catherine  wheels  made  by  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  might  be 
wheels  of  fortune  j  some  Kate  at  home 
might  become  the  victim  of  them  ia 
another  sense,  and  be  quite  unable  to 
resist  a  suitor  who  promised  her  a 
whole  life  of  Jire'warh4  I  Agreeable 
qualifications  carry  further  than  at- 
tainments— all  this  train  of  thoughts 
was  as  quick — as  gunpowder,  Whata 
prospect !  The  storming  of  forts,  the 
springing  of  mines,  the  explosion  of 
congreve  bombs,  were  but  larger  fire- 
works. Quick  I  the  candle— it  kindly 
and  it  burned,  and  it  phizzed  and  it 
sputtered, but,  alasl  alas!  in  place  of 
cnanning  us  with  con  ceo  trie  circles  of 
all  kinds  of  coloured  light,  the  pro- 
voking wheel  stood  still,  and  was  as 
sulky  as  the  rocket  had  been.  Philip 
gave  it  a  cutse  and  twitch,  but  it  only^ 
went  round  once  or  twice  on  hearing' 
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adjuration,  m  if  it  liad  got  Iho 
itH*iiiJ*tJJ5m,aTid  iheaatopped  for  over. 
'*  It  ilon't  §Q  roood  ul  uW  aaid  we, 
breaking  silence  ia  a  lone  wbich. 
showed  how  diecoucertod  wo  were* 
while  Philip,  who  had  wade  the  com- 
pi>&ition,  hrought  up  aaolher  aiixiliarj 
saifit  again  si  tbe  whcol«  and  oodea- 
vourody  whdi5  there  wu»  still  life  m  it» 
to  COAX  it  rouod  the  pin,  **  The  de- 
vil was  iu  tlie  nilro*"  said  Beppo ; 
*'  hfidsome  mohlure  too,"  aauk  we»  rely- 
ing on  our  chemistry  ;.  so  wodried  our 
iiitre^  aod  oar  next  wheel  went  ad  i£ 
it  uevcr  would  havo  stuppi^d — it  was 
real  raU-road  travellings  twenty  milea 
an  hour*  The  work  of  the  day  was 
now  over,  and  the  man  of  squihs 
became  digreii6ive  and  anecdotical. 
The  laAl  Pope  but  one,  said  he>  was  a 
Pope  indeed  [  Ay»  he  was  a  secular 
btturu  he  was  a  Pope;  and  no  man 
iuvcd  the  fowling  piece  better  than 
Leo  XII.  •  he  let  every  man 
»ke  hh  own  puwder,  and  there  was 
no  re&triction,  and  we  got  it  fur  seven 
baioehi  a-pouud.  Rome  had  the  best 
powder  that  could  he  made  Cor  seven 
baiochi  a- pound  t  Our  powder  now, 
begging  his  Huliness's  pardun*  is  a 
vergozna,  "Think,  Seigoorf  of  a 
monuputy  in  sucdi  a  uecessar}''  uf  life  us 
gunpowder!  or  II'  you  venture  to 
transgress,  and  furoi^di  yourself  with 
better,  ihiuk  of  having  the  ditch  and 
moat  of  St  Aagelo  for  sportiug-ground, 
and  si^  poundk  of  iron  over  your  stocks 
ings  for  the  rest  of  your  days  3  "  •'  Are 
there  many  kinds  of  powders^  Beppo?  " 
**  Per  Bacco,  che  vi  paref*'  Many  I 
IIk  tir  are  at  least  eight  different 
iuf  i^,  and  only  one  of  them  fit  for^e- 
rA*,  Neither  the  Pol veredt  Sparo, 
'(lie  eight  baiochi  powder,}  nor  the 
'"!i»<r*f  powder,  (which  coats  twenty  J 
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nor  oven  the  cannon  powder,  whioh 
bangs  a^way  on  a  benediction,  and 
costa  twenty^ five  b^oohi,  will  do  ; 
nay,,  of  the  remaining  three  sorts* 
called i^olv ere  di  Caceia,  only  the  firsts 
oi  mo  Ingleie^  and  costing  three  timea 
the  price  of  ihe  others  is  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  FuocLsta.  And  there  his  voice 
dropped  again  into  the  didactie«  Air- 
ways pound  your  powder^M^ ,  for  all 
manner  of  flreworka  oatctpt  crackerM, 
for  which  the  gratna  cannot  tie  too 
large/*  And  the  precept — When  yott 
make  your  wheels  be  careful  (to  prw- 
vent  aeeideots)  to  pa^s  the  mixture 
through  a  sieve.  Accidents  1  Oh  ] 
did  you.  ever  meet  with  an  accident  ? 
We  had  now  another  affair  of  but- 
tons ;  he  answered  the  question  by 
the  exposure  of  a  hideous  cicatriju 
Was  it  a  Catherine  wheel  that  Jid 
that?  **  No  I  a  Chinese  fouutaia/* 
We  begifed  not  to  be  inatrueted  to 
miike  Chinese  fountains*  Hif$  present 
UoUofss  is»  in  Philip's  opinion  *  by  no 
means  beloved  by  his  suiyocta  iu  go* 
Deral;  and  to  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  same  cxcellont  observer,  \a  po>- 
sitivoly  disliked  by  his  neigh Iniurs  of 
St  Angelo  in  particular.  '*  Two  days 
befure  his  recent  progress  to  visit 
Loretto  and  other  places,  I  and  my 
son  were  ordered  by  the  Qardt- 
nal  Secretary  (Tosti,)  to  set  otl'  at 
once  with  stores  of  fireworks  to  an- 
nouaee  the  Pope's  arrival  at  Spoleto, 
Aesiziy  or  else  where.  As  we  had  « 
job  on  band  of  a  luomiive  kind,  we 
said  t»o,  on  whicU  the  £mn«ni4i  sug- 
gested the  contingency  of  our  having^ 
to  cQmfiUU  it  m  Si  Ang^%  On  so 
agreeable  an  inritatioa  we  did  as  we 
were  bidden »  and  went  blazing  away 
before  the  Pope  till  be  was  tired  oC 
fireworks  and  of  proecssiinisr* 
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We  io  love  lliese  gardens ;  and  ne- 
ver walk  in  them  without  feeling  our 
seoslbUltles  aroused  In  a  way  we  can 
scarcely  eJtpLuii  ;  but  if  sceuery  docs 
ni*u»h,    utinvoiilriUle    associatioas   do 
our  pleasure  a 
Thtf  front  of 
i'or  Li^y  (-■  >  "   '  Frencll 

.  '\y  but  a  M  tba 

?^»L'  o  pour  UniUling 

!  and  mu^tached 
iWiTu  irie  urur-de-ljs  itamped 
button,  and  the  absurd  diA^jlaj* 


under  the  arms  of  Franoa*.  of  a  huge 
ledger  lying  open,  of  which  thi?  title* 
page  is  "  £a  Charte  Cofuttituiii/nctle  cfe 
IB30,'*  to  be  read  at  rifle  dli^tauee  frooi 
the  coad,  givonopromisoof  the  opposite 
or  garden  firunt.  Here  now  ilio  pie- 
ture  is  ebanged;  bow  the  unrivaled 
terrace  e«cr  deligbis  the  eye!  what  a 
SQene  for  a  yoong  poet*  or  a  young 
painter,  is  that  solilandsc  oa 

us  and  the  Bor^bese  villa  .k 

groitad*  £jig)tsb  eves  may  cyeu  dis* 
caca  sometlung  like  &  fmi^liousfb 
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W  poultry  ducking  before  its  doart  and 

L enough  of  cattle  to  miike  n  I'auI  Poller 

^^H  or  ft  Brciigltel  within  on&  Barghcsa 
^^H  inclostire*  Tho  cottage  where  Uaf- 
^^  faeile  pui  filed  ;  beyond  it  the  arches 
I  of  the  at^tiednet ;  every  where  those 

I  glonou8  pines,  the  sprcttdiDg  and  thft 

I  towerii>g  parapiuie   ouvtrt  ei  ferme^ 

^^K  «sih«Fni»ij>/  "  ' -J [D,  aiul  hero  and 
^^B      ibete  Iwgc  of  the  wall  of 

^^m  JlBPtlian^  i  nxu  ^uur  back  on  all 
lUi^  and  you  have  MorUe  Matiot  Jiti<l 
Si  F^t«r'9»  (the  ubiquitoufi  olject  of 
U&t  KocBun  land&eape«)  and  the  J  ant* 
eubsm^  and  aU  RtMoe*^  roofs*  and 
4taB|p  a&d  co2ttRiQ!i»  iuid  the  larg«i»k 
l)f  Wi  fountaias.  Th«  iirat  tioyi  wse 
Irode'^oae  grikvel  walka^or  ImI  Ottf^ 
•tl^rai  amid  thitac  gro«a  walk  <•€  to[t» 
waa  iMfore  tki  iMUItle  of  Waierloo; 
ail)c»  that  tiiae  ftiremuiiarchfi  of  theiiuo 
art^Bve  directors  of  the  academy^haTo 
oaeh  tiad  his  five  yyirs'  story,  aud  oii# 
h y n  drcd  a  r '  *  e r»  or  sc  ulptors) 

have  been  i  ,  after  thetr  thre« 

j«Qj-s'  sttidy  aad  dtiiuiciUatioij  here* 
otT  thi*  French  cnptt.il,  to  make  their 
f  teir  ruio,  and  be 

umpetitorsi  per-^ 
h  /orior  cluims*  or  eqttal  {Nitw 

t  viiom  lbs  «aida  of  Mo  baic« 

pi  iy<  u  tjetter.  Sio<»9  wo  wore  here^ 
how  taaay  of  tb«Qi  nuiat  have  died 
preioaturel  V  of  ibfti  Uluk  diaotao  wbicb 


nuiy  bft9#  I 


Ibr  a  Botsoii 


by  Iho  gonial  ell»nftt  lo  wbicb  tboy 
bad  b«ea  providentially  stal !  VVltSi 
what  sad  forohodiogftof iholb^UiMnuiifc 
mamy  of  thero  b^ve  lefi  this  F 

I  Alid  eatranetng  Aisona  I  Wiib 
~  citon    1^    tbey   lean   thi^ir 

r«gains4  the  base  of  Uiat  colosaal  B&k 
tiervn^  aud  surrey,  for  tho  Lnat  tinw^ 
a  view  whiebf  though  nono  cud  paiaf 
k  in  wordot^BUUt  li«?e  beta  alavoiinto 
aludjr  to  HMoy  an  ootlusiiist  of  the  fino 
Vt»i  How  aadly,  on  the  eveniog  pre^ 
€edM^  their  depjtrture^  would  soiiod 
the  BtUBie  ol  the  fountain  '  lir 

bvdtoom  window,  or  the  i^i  'a 

pktlit  heard  almoet  close  tu  thwir  piU 
mml  How  they  must  bare  watched 


in  Ramt^  a5i> 

the  Iwt  unn  5ot  over  St  Peter's,  or  stole 
out  once  more  to  nee  the  dark  shade 
of  the  Borghe^e  pine»  lit  up  to  them 
for  the  laat  limo  by  the  bright  mooa 
of  A  Roman  aky  1  How  the  liist  sight 
of  the  Niohe  and  her  children — how 
tho^e  little  bits  of  sad  monunieiitjil 
anlii|uity,  let  into  the  gnrden  wall, 
with  every  line  of  wbklk  it 

have  been  i:jun»liar«  must  Fe 

tUelr  beafts  ache,  as  they  n  i  i.  ti 
Bolilary  from  the  tertaee,  or  )^riu^k  rl 
a  la^t  el^ar  with  an  oUi  £riemi  m  tlio 
room,  which  they  wero  called  upon 
by  inesorable  daatioy  to  T'*^^-v  f**:t 
four  yeara*  apjiDiaititt*  uu  y 

would  h&vo  gjediy  aaid  en^u  ^..  .^.^...u^t 
If  liit  tiraea  be  always  fad»  bow  much 
moro  m  to  thoM  who  haroformod  tbeir 
•'udahiyt  l»  a  eeampa  pnr- 
nore  together  firrqutQittd  the 
studkm  whert^  they  dreamt  of  n  sue* 
cess  or  roputaiioii^  whjeh  they  mutuiilly 
onoouraged  eaab  oih«r  to  eapcct,  wbo 
sal  ai  the  common  tiible,  and  were 
ready,  wirh  mutu^il  asaialejaoo^  to  go 
where  stern  reality  muai  ertif^h  the 
hopes  of  moat  of  them  hi  Iho  me\&§k 
TorteK  of  Farbian  existeneej  Aii4»  tf 
in  afXer  life  they  over  do  eome  back 
to  enter  the  giites  of  the  VitUt  Medwip 
aa  longer  as  alumni*  hut  aa  viMtera^ 
bow  must  the  unchangad  WeJinesa  of 
all  around  liuierato  them  with'  vaia  r6* 
miniseooees  and  regreta ;  even  tboaan** 
sibiltties  of  every  new  du^etor  must 
be  powerfully  totiehed,  when  ho  rerl- 
alt9«  no  longor  yotingy  tbqao  aeaiiea  of 
his  now  acooBiilhihed  hopaib  hooonrod 
though  be  hfl^  and  Hch  ;  how  much 
thai  gave  a  jpectdiar  ohatm  to  the 
Borgfaese  lanmKrape.  the  soeiety  of  hit 
eaiiy  and  warmei^  ffieuda,  la  neces- 
sadly  no  more  I  He  retunta,  and  it  is 
to  ^ooffTfi^  hut  bo  returns  eribivcr— everj 
thing  but  himself  unehange«i  oren  to 
those  little  diadSmt  In  the  grounds^ 
where  be  ehiaolJed  and  modelled,  and 
where,  when  ht»  6rst  bust  was  exhi- 
bited^ or  bitf  first  picture  unco  vered, 
flalitfiag  aftraagera  came  in  and  pre* 
dktai  Iktii  he  muH  succeed. 
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It  wodd  not  be  becoming  in  me 
to  mentioa  the  many  Battering  re- 
marks that  were  made  by  various 
members  of  the  circuit  on  my  humble 
forts  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
T  the  kiddy-swelL  With  the  excep- 
Son  of  a  few  grammatical  observa- 
^ons  from  Mr  Lindley  Murray  Browa 
^ — which,  however,  were  checked  in 
the  kindest  manner  bv  Mr  >fullins 
ordering  him  to  be  kicked  out  of  the 
room — 1  may  say  that  my  attempt 
was  hailed  with  universal  approba- 
tion ;  as  a  proof  of  which  1  will  only 
state,  that  on  the  evening  on  which 
it  was  read  I  was  invited  to  an  ele- 
gant supper  of  trotters  and  cow-heel, 
at  the  eapenso  of  the  society*  The 
table  groaned  with  boUed  greens  and 
roasted  potatoes,  and  every  other  de- 
licacy of  the  season  ;  and  it  will  per- 
haps be  sufficient  for  mo  to  say  that 
it  was  with  unaflected  truth,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  assured  the 
ooropany  on  that  most  graiif^ing  oc- 
casion, tliat  it  was  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
most  gratifying  tribute  1  ever  receiv- 
ed ;  and  I  shall  cherish  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  as  an  incitement  to  fresh 
exertions  in  the  arduous  though  de- 
lightful task  I  have  undertaken.  I 
have  seen  it  observed,  that  many 
.warriors  of  great  courage  and  abih- 
iKes  probably  existed  before  the  times 
Df  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  that, 
for  want  of  a  chronicler  of  their  deeds, 
ibeir  fame  was  lost  to  posterity.  In 
the  same  way  It  Is  to  be  feared,  that 
^many  gentlemen  of  our  profesnion.  of 
"'the  highest  rcspectAbility,  have  disap- 
area  from  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind for  ever*  Be  it  my  humble  en* 
deavuur  to  prevent  this  loss  to  future 
generations^  and  to  hold  up  to  all  sue- 
ceeding  times  the  bright  exantples  of 
a  Hoggiobuck  and  a  Spriggs.  For 
bj  the  kindness  of  Mr  Mullins — 
whose  stores  of  traditionary  anecdote 
wto  Ifxexhaostible,  inasoauch  as  they 
coioe  out  every  evening  with  all  the 
AreilineM  of  novelty— I  am  enabled  to 
produce  a  concise  and  plain  narrative 
of  the  caviMi  which  induced  tliat  much 


esteemed  member  of  this  circuit  to^ 
withdraw  to  the  shades  of  private  life. 
I  might  take  the  trouble,  if  it  were 
worth  while,  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  absurd  rumour  which  so  long 
has  had  currency  among  us,  that 
he  is  spending  the  remains  of  his  ex* 
istence  on  the  fertile  shores  of  a  dis- 
tant country,  to  which  I  will  not  fur- 
ther allude  than  to  describe  it  as  a 
settlement  to  which  the  principles  of 
forcible  colonization  have  been  ac- 
tively applied  by  Government,  and  to 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  pro- 
pounders  of  another  scheme  of  colo- 
nization would  be  much  benefitted  by 
being  sent — to  that  colony,  1  will 
simply  say,  Thomas  Spriggs  was 
never  conveyed.  In  a  remote  village, 
in  honourable  obscurity^  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  ample  competence,  the  last 
days  of  that  injured  gentleman  are 
gilded  by  tlie  sunset  of  a  welU*pent 
Ufe.  His  niece^ — but  of  that  1  will 
speak  when  I  come  to  the  particulars 
of  my  own  experiences.  The  con- 
tents of  a  note-book,  in  which  1  jot 
down  all  the  remarkable  occurrences 
of  my  life,  will  form  an  ample  fund  of 
materials  for  my  own  biography;  and 
will  save  to  my  successor  in  the  noble 
oi^ce  of  historiographer  to  the  circuit, 
the  painful  task  of  collecting  facts 
from  uncertain  and  sometimes  eon. 
tradictory  sources.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  hoped  by  every  holder  of  my  ap- 
poiQtmnent,  that  his  labours  will  bo 
cheered  by  the  kind  co-operation  of 
such  enlightened  and  disinterested 
friends — by  the  skill  and  accuracv  of 
a  Simpkins*-the  inquisitive  investiga- 
tion of  a  Humphries — and  the  unfail- 
ing memory  and  descriptive  powers 
of  a  Mullins,  Of  alt  these  1  have 
availed  myself  in  the  following  sketch 
of  tbe  ktter  gentleman's  predeces8ar» 

Tbomas  Speioos* 

Evto  in  early  life  the  character  be-» 
gins  to  be  developed «  At  the  school 
at  which  Mr  Spriggs  finished  his 
education,  when  iio  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age— for  a  genius  so 
rapid  as  hli  looud  with  iatoniahment 


m^ 
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not  unmixed   with  cnnltmpt  on  the     Ujivo  bcon  Tcrjr  cons^<!er-ib1©» 

progrcis  c»f  the  students  at  l)ic   uiii- 


vcriilic??,  whose  studies,  I  uodisratHnd^ 
Are  SfMotn  concluded  before  tircnty 
— hb  peculiar  quaiitles  were  already 
full/  appreciated  ;  his  sleadinesa  bad 
ri)cammeiid>  d  him  to  lite  teacher;  his 
good  nature  h^d  endeared  him  to 
the  boys.  Even  \m  boditjr  form  had 
shared  in  the  €aHy  precocity  of  his 
churacter ;  aiid»  between  fifteen  and 
forty,  there  was  no  perceptible  altera- 
tion. \\U  features^  origin.tlly  smalU 
Dinod  to  be  propelled  outward*  by 
^tome  inherent  power  of  expiiniiou, 
till  hh  checks  appeared  as  if  bo  was 
constiinily  blowing  a  truropot:  bis 
liospt  us  if  it  had  grown  (tike  ilie  he;irt 
of  Mr  Macrcady,  in  Coriolanus)  too 
great  for  what  conlaincul  it.  Ilia 
body  also  experienced  tho  effects  of 
the  same  tendency  to  enlargement, 
and  as  unfurtuniitely  it  was  precluded 
from  gritifying  its  propensity  by 
adding  to  its  stalling  it  made  up  for  it 
by  a  more  than  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  breadth  and  tbickoew.  With 
a  ple«istng  alUmoo  to  his  configure- 
tiuUi  as  well  as  to  the  sterling  good 
quiilities  for  whieh  he  was  distinguish- 
ed ^  his  companions  called  him  by  no 
other  name  than  the  Dumpling  ;  and 
as  the  Dumpling  he  was  known  and 
cherished  in  this  circuit. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
large  gig  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
hou^e  in  Water -Lane,  one  fine  night 
in  June.  The  horse  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  bo  left  to  its  own  medita- 
tion?, and  accordingly  sank  into  a 
deep  reverie  about  chopped  hay  and 
beans ;  or,  if  it  occasionally  pricked 
its  ears,  as  if  recalling  its  atteniion  to 
the  actual  realittes  of  its  posittoQ»  it 
was  probably  when  a  loud  laugh  ia 
the  well-Unown  tones  of  its  master 
Qade  it  aware  that  that  gentleman 
night  naturally  bo  expected  some- 
ime  or  other  in  the  course  of  tho 
evening.  It  was  from  a  window  on 
lie  second  story  that  the  sounds  pro- 
eeded ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  who 
lire  re  seated  at  a  small  table  with  se- 
|?eral  bottles  and  glaisscs  before  them, 
teemed  at  that  moment  to  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  shaking  otT  a  cuiisiderable 
portion  of  the  ills  that  tlosh  ii  heir  to; 
a  feat  the  more  to  be  admired  in  them, 
as,  if  tho  said  ills  arc  distributed  in 
I  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  Aesh, 
f  the  borttablo  property  of  both  must 
VOL,  U,   NO,  cccxvit. 


One 
of  them  was  Mr  IJoU,  the  junior  part- 
ner In  tho  cctcbrxted  winc-hoiiAe  of 
Brewin  and  Bolt,  and  the  other,  tho 
one  with  the  radhtnt  countcimnce,  now 
distended  to  tho  u»most  limits  of  tho 
human  skin,  his  yellow  buff  waist- 
coat filled,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
all  the  buttons,  with  phiUnthropy  and 
port  wine,  was  Mr  Spriggs*  Uia 
great-cuat  on  a  peg,  and  his  whip  sup* 
porrod  again»t  the  wall,  gave  tokens 
of  an  itniiiedhite  journey ;  and  in  rulf- 
ing  his  eyes  round  the  apartment,  tho 
sight  of  these  monitors  reminded  hifo 
of  bis  poor  old  black  mare. 

**  Now,  railly,  Mr  Bolt^  yon  must 
let  me  ^o*  1  ought  to  have  been  gooo 
this  half  hour.** 

**  And  60  you  havt  been,  man-— 
you've  been  pretty  far  gone  this  last 
bottle.  But  another  green  seal  will 
set  us  all  right  agaitu" 

**  Not  for  the  world!'* 

"  By  DO  means,*'  replied  Mr  Bolt, 
who  was  welt  known  to  be  the  wittiest 
roan  between  Temple- Bdr  and  tho 
Canonry-liousc  of  St  Paul's  j  «'whodo 
you  think  meant  to  treat  the  world  to 
a  bottle  of  green  seal  ?  It  was  our- 
selves, man," 

**  You*re  such  a  roan,  Mr  Boll^^ 
you're  funnier  than  any  fool  I  ever 
saw — him  at  Asiley's  is  a  joko  to 
you." 

"  So  he  ought  to  bo— he's  paid  for 
it.  But  come,  what  do  you  say  ^an- 
other bottle  or  not  ?  " 

<•  Then  really,  sir,  not  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion.  1  ought  to  get  well 
into  the  country  district  by  Thursday, 
and  now  it*s  Monday  night." 

*'  Well  then,  Spriggs,  you're  a 
steady  fellow,  and  few  men  could  re* 
sist  the  offer,'' 

"  They  could  better  resist  what  wo 
send  them,  sir,  than  what  wo  drink 
ourselves,"  said  Mr  Spriggs,  with  a 
knowing  look. 

*'  Ah,  to  be  sure-^except,  perhaps^ 
the  samples^-^tell  the  customers  that 
we  have  some  exquisite  old  claret 
ready  to  s(;?nd  them  in  about  threo 
weeks  ;  it  wilt  be  thirty  years  in  botllo 
hy  timt  time,  as  Mr  Brewin  has  lucki- 
ly found  a  great  supply  of  cobwebs. 
We  (ih^ll  also  have  some  1812  port 
brewed  in  about  a  month  ;  so  good 
luck  to  you,  and  a  happy  return — By- 
the- bye,  have  you  had  your  gig  widen- 
ed?** 

2a 
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*'  No:  why  do  you  ask»  sir?" 
*•  Oh,  Dever  niind  —  only  if  you 
ibould  happen  to  hit  it  off  at  Derby, 
as  I  heard  you  wore  very  near  doing 
last  journey,  you  can't  carry  Mrs 
Spriggs  on  your  knee  you  know,  and 
you  nearly  fill  the  gig  yourself.  You 
ought  to  have  got  a  breadth  put  in." 

'*  Ah,  now,  tbore  you  go — well, 
.you* re  such  a  man  !*'  said  Mr  Spriggs, 
a  little  confused,  and  trying  to  cover 
bis  confusion  and  bis  umbrageous 
slioulders  at  the  same  time  in  his  great- 
coat, '*  who  can  have  spread  such  silly 
stories  ?  " 

*'  Silly ! — 'p<^"  ™y  ''^ofd.  I  don't  see 
any  thing  silly  in  the  matter;  fine  girl, 
1  hear — clever,  accomplished,  piano- 
forte, worsted  work,  French  velvet 
drawing,  and  four  thousand  pounds — 
Well,  good-bye.  Get  the  gig  widen- 
ed— and,  I  say,  get  the  mare  a  little 
enlarged  at  the  same  time — She's 
really  handsome,  is  she?** 

*'  Handsomefezclaimed  Mr  Springs, 
Beating  himself,  after  various  twistings 
of  the  coat  over  his  knee,  and  con- 
templating the  marc,  to  which  be 
considered  Mr  Bolt*s  polite  enquiry 
to  refer  •  "  there  aint  such  a  step- 
per in  England ;  and  though  she's 
lost  an  eve,  and  puffs  a  little  up 
bill,  aud  IS  a  little  odd-tempered  at 
times,  she's  a  reg*lar  -  built  angel, 
especially  if  you  tickle  her  in  the 
flank/' 

**  She  munt  be  a  charming  young 
lady,"  said  Mr  Bolt,  as  be  stood  look- 
ing after  bis  friend,  ''  and  the  Dum- 
pling has  an  odd  wav  of  courting; 
bat  perhaps  Mi&s  Podds  has  as  pecu- 
liar a  taste  in  the  mode  of  wooing  as 
in  the  choice  of  a  wooer.  The  Dum- 
pling ought  to  make  love  to  a  seal — 
egad,  and  so  he  does  too/*  added  the 
wit  retiring  to  his  room,  "  especially 
when  the  colour  of  it  is  green.*' 

Mr  Spriggs  was  not  one  of  those 
excitable  men  who  make  any  violent 
display  of  their  hilarity  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  patron  saint  of 
his  profession  —  if  indeed  Bacchus 
has  ever  been  canonized ;  bis  steadi- 
ness and  decorum,  which  were  at  all 
times  his  characteristics,  assumed  a 
deeper  sbadif  of  solemnity  every  fresh 
bottle  be  imbibed ;  till  at  the  end  of  a 
■ocial  evening,  it  was  with  extreme 
difllculty  you  could  overcome  the  im- 
pression that  you  were  io  the  sodety 
of  a  bishop.  It  was  only,  in  fact,  the 
Jtutrous  rubicnnditj  of  Wm  cofiDte- 


nance,  and  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected explosions  of  laughter  du- 
ring pauses  of  the  conversation,  where- 
by he  gave  a  more  easy  vent  to  big 
satisfaction  than  by  indulging  in  long 
speeches,  that  you  were  recalled  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  actual  position  in 
life,  and  divested  of  all  ideas  of  bla 
episcopal  dignity.    On  the  evening  of 
his  departure  from  Mr  Bolt,  many 
and  loud  were  the  bursts  of  irrepres- 
sible satisfaction  as  he  passed  at  a 
quick  pace  thr<»ugb  the  suburbs  ;  and 
any  one,  from  the  tone  of  bis  laughter. 
Would  have  been   apprised  that  tbe 
subject  of  bis  meditations   was  ex- 
tremely agreeable ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  his  thoughts  at  that  moment,  and 
many  moments  before  and  after  that, 
were  fixed  on  Julia  Podds.  Mr  Bolt's 
description  was  by  no  means   over- 
charged— she  was   clever,   beautiful, 
and  accomplished ;   and  had  a  clear 
four  tboudand  pounds  at  her  own  dis- 
posal.    Many  people,  ignorant  of  the 
latter  circumstance,  might  have  per- 
haps disputed  her  claim  to  beauty ; 
as  her  hair  was  very  red,  and  there 
was  a  charming  uncertainty  in   her 
mode  of  looking  at  any  object,  which 
led  the  ill-natured  to  say  she  had  a 
squint.     She  was  very  tall  and  very 
thin  ;  and  altogether  a  very  graceful 
creature.      Mr   Spriggs   hurried   his 
mare,  as  if  by  dint  of  extra  trotting 
be  could  get  nearer  the  object  of  his 
contemplations  ;  be  laughed  long  and 
loud  as  be  passed  through  Highgate 
and  the    intermediate  villages;   and 
bad  wound  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  joyous  anticipation  by  the  time  be 
reached  St  Albans,  where  he  had  to 
remain  for  a  day  or  two,  that  be  sat 
in  the  gig  for  a  long  time  after  the 
hostler  had  taken  the  reins,  and  gazed 
at   him   with  a  most  benignant  and 
jovial  expression ;  every  now  and  then 
giving  utterance  to  a  chuckle  of  in- 
effable enjoyment,  greatly  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  aforesaid  hostler,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  waiters  who  bad 
rushed  forward  at  the  sound  of  wheels. 
All  that  night  he  sat  in  the  coffee- 
room,  smiling  as  if  for  a  wager  ;  and 
after  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and 
water,  betook  himself  to  his  couch  In 
the  midst  of  a  flt  of  laughter,  which 
led  the  surrounding  spectators  to  fancy 
he  was  a  grandson  of  Joe  Millar.    So 
powerful  were  the  effects  of  Mr  Bolt's 
allusions  on  the  susceptible  bosom  of 
BCr  Spriggs. 
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Mr  Pidsley  was  an  irooinonger  in 
Derby — one  of  the  tiio»t  doquent  men 
in  hb  pamh  ;  utitl  blest  tu  a  wife*  who 
Wii»  the  poliieal  ludy  of  any  age  or 
country.  They  w^re  both  maUe  hap* 
py  la  tS"»e  pretjeijce  in  their  hou^e  of 
Ihdf  uiece,  Mi»8  Podils^  on  whose 
vducntion  no  eip*9n»e  was  spared,  und 
who  »et  the  fiifthion  to  ii  considerable 
ntiinber  of  the  most  elegant  young 
nmidiinii  of  the  town.  If  Mm  Poddi 
got  Ji  green  bunnet,  there  were  at  teaat 
a  dozcftt  bonnets  of  the  »ame  colour  in 
church  on  the  yery  nt^xt  Sunday  ;  hhe 
very  often  introdoced  a  French  phnt^e 
into  her  cooveri^atioo,  and  half  the 
UAiera  in  Derby  ^^puk*?  as  if  they 
been    educiLted    in    France.       In 

brtf  ehe  wm  the  loiider  of  the  circle 
of  which  her  uncle  was  the  orator — 
bis  dkpecehetj  were  listened  to  with  de- 
lightp  and  the  litlle  supper  parties  he 
gave  to  hi:*  supporters  were  looked 
forwiird  to  as  the  diuLers  of  a  great 
purliutnentary  leader  were  anticipated 
by  hU  admiriui^  partizaus  for  nioiith^ 
before.  Whethif  from  the  principle 
of  creating  elot^uence  in  others^  a» 
well  HA  in  himself*  by  the  oratorical 
e{R*ct«  attributed  to  lowing  bumpers, 
or  from  dome  humbler  and  maro  flel* 
H^h  motive,  Mr  Pid&ley  hi*d  for  some 
years  united  the  wine  trade  with  hit* 
other  avocations,  and  received  hia 
principal  eupplte:*  fr«»m  the  stores  of 
Brewin  aad  tiult.  It  was  on  a  Tues- 
day evening,  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr  Sprigg^  hud  taken  bib  departure^ 
aa  we  have  ^een,  from  the  bospitable 
apartments  of  Mr  Bultj  that  a  small 
party  wa5  iissembled  in  the  large  room 
above  th45  *hop  in  the  houiie  of  Mr 
Pidslcy*  That  gentlctn^iQ  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire- pi  ace — 
support ioj^  his  coat  tails  in  a  most  fa- 
shiouublt^  manuer  on  each  arm — and  in 
earnest  conversation  with  a  very  deaf 
old  individual  in  peppBrand'Salt  ;  and 
here  it  miy  be  Mated  in  a  parenthesis, 
that  Mr  Pidsley,  whenever  he  had  the 
ctpportunity,  always  addressed  his  ob* 
aervations  to  the  most  deaf  or  most 
iliiitant  per«(on  in  the  room.  Some 
people  baid  he  did  thi;i  from  a  desire 
of  h4.t-i.>  It.  nrd  by  the  whole  party  ;  a 
rn<  lua  iuterpreiation  of  a  yety 

pl.t  ty  action;  but   great  men 

at  all  iime»  have  had  their  detractors, 
and   Mr  PidBWy  tii^^t  <gc>pe  the 


common  fate.     Oq  &  jii^fa  iNi 

a    dark-faced     man,    wtlb    tmnieji 

whickers,  and   eyea  »o   pr^  f 

bright  and  cunning,  that  y«  it 

OQce  he  waa  a  maa  of  eiiri 
gentui».  His  mouth  al^so  wu^  a  ur 
noticeable  feature.  It  waa  very  wii 
and  very  deep^  and  yet,  in  apite  of  I 
advanti4ges  in  resp<'ct  to  siize,  it  serm^^ 
ed  to  feet  some  difficulty  in  accomolo^i 
dating  the  longest,  the  broadeftt,  tf 
whitest,  and  Atronge^t  teeth  that  ev 
were  titled  into  a  mortars  Jaw  a.  Wh 
be  imiledt  there  was  soaieibitig  awf 
lu  the  ili^play  of  ivory,  and  a»  he  Wi 
almosi  always  smiling — for  be  wan  onil 
of  the  most  eaptivating  men  in  th# 
town — you  oi»ed  not  wonder  that  all 
bi»  aei|naiutattce  feU  I  he  lui)  force 
Mr  Pidsli;y's  eloquent  obaervalJo 
who  remarked,  "  what  a  haweful  dij 
penKaiioo  of  Providence  it  would 
if  Mr  Nokes  was  inflicted  with  hyd 
fobio — what  an  everlaating  bile 
would  give/'  But  on  this  occasioi 
Mr  Hilary  Nnkea — who  was  an  attor- 
ney  rapidly  mtng  in  his  honourable 
profession — seemed  in  no  danger  of 
ejcercmng  his  uneiampled  powen  of 
biiing,  except  on  ihe  elegant  «upper 
which  was  now  expected  every  mi 
tncdt.  But  hb  eyes,  glowing  wiel 
iniiu&e  light,  were  fixed  on  the  (i 
perfiirmer  at  the  piaao,  who  was 
chanting  the  company  with  most  elo- 
quent mn!))e.  As  the  finii^hed  eai 
versCj  ^he  half- turned  round  as  if 
assure  herself  that  the  attention  of  tl 
fascinating  Mr  Nokes  was  undivided 
and  on  being  certified  of  thin  gratify^ 
ing  fact,  she  turned  round  once  moro 
to  the  instrument,  and  proceeded  with 
the  si»ng.  Her  voice  was  riTy  high 
and  rathiT  shrill — her  form— but  wtiy 
thould  I  wa>te  words  in  description' 
Let  Mr  Bolt's  panegyric  be  su^ciei 
It  was  Miss  Podds  tierself, 

♦•Juler,  my  love,*'  said  Mrs  Pidi- 
ley,  *'  that's  a  charming  air — 1  am  to 
fond  of  them  Italian  songs.*" 

*♦  Us  a  French  chanson,  aunt/*  an* 
swered  the  young  lady,  throwing  a 
glance  of  ineOable  disdain  on  her  hon- 
ourable relative ;  but  if  the  company 
wishes  it,  ril  fring  an  Italian  pi^ce.*' 

**  Oh,  by  all  means," said  Mr  N  ' 
advancing   to   the  piano.     **  Do 
tliat  beautiful  thing  you  sung  the 
night  at  Mr  Graoabler's.*' 
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''Mr  Nokes  means  that  charming 
•ong  I  like  so  much/'  chimed  in  the 
aunt,  who  was  always  amazingly 
proud  of  her  niece's  performances — 
'^tiiat  sweet  thing— 1  don*t  recollect 
tiie  words,  but  it*s  something  about 
teay  or  perhaps  coffee,  for  I  never  can 
recollect." 

••  Oh,  you  mean  Di  Tanti  Palpiti. 
Do  you  like  it,  Mr  Nokes?" 

•«  Don't  I  ?    Ah  I ••  and  an  ex- 

pressive  glance  concluded  the   sen- 
tence. 

Id  the  very  middle  of  the  song, 
while  Miss  Podds's  voice  was  soaring 
almost  out  of  hearing,  in  the  agonies 
of  the  bravura,  exciting  great  alarm 
in  the  deaf  old  gentleman,  who  turned 
round,  expecting  from  the  screaming 
that  somebody  had  set  fire  to  her 
dothes ;  while  Mr  Nokes  was  looking 
up  to  heaven,  wondering  if  St  Cicilia 
ever  had  a  voice  like  that — the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  little  fat  gen* 
tleman  toddled  into  the  room,  and 
created  an  astonuhing  sensation  by  his 
abrupt  appearance.  The  song  sud« 
denly  stopped,  and  the  fair  form  of 
Miss  Podds  was  agitated  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Her  face  grew 
first  red,  then  deadly  pale.  Mr  Nokes 
looked  round  at  the  intruder,  and  dis- 
played a  row  of  ivories  that  would 
have  astonished  a  hyena.  The  deaf 
old  ^ntleman  got  up  in  a  fright,  sus- 
pecting that  Miss  Podds  had  burst  a 
Mood  vessel ;  but  Mr  Pidsley  rushed 
forward  and  shook  th)9  stranger  by 
the  hand—**  Ha  I  Spriggs,  Tm  de- 
lighted to  see  you  ;  you* ve  just  hit  us 
off  at  the  right  time.  CoUops,  my 
bov,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  vou. 
Juia,  yon  ain't  forgotten  Mr  Spnggs, 
have  you?' 

**  No — I  have — not — forgotten- 
Mr  Spriggs,"  replied  the  young  lady  in 
a  tremulous  voice. 

**  Nor  never  will,  I  hope,"  said  the 
Dumpling,  shaking  her  hand ; «'  if  you 
did.  Miss,  I  should  find  it  quite  im- 
possible to  repay  yon  in  kind — r-." 

At  that  moment  a  cough,  or  some- 
thing pretending  to  be  a  cou^h,  but 
which  in  reality  was  a  sort  of  growl 
or  bark,  proceeded  from  Mr  Nokes ; 
and  when  the  unsuspecting  Dumpling 
looked  up  at  the  author  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sound,  he  saw  fixed  on  him 
•oeh  a  scowl  of  hatred  and  disgust,  and 
eanght  a  fflimpse  at  the  same  time  of 
the  feufnl  teeth  grinding  against  each 
4fiAer  la  saob  s  rerr  aocomfortable 
Mwuw>  UuU  be  fM  into  9L  atate  of 


the  greatest  agitation,  and  could 
scarcely  command  himself  sufficiently 
to  go  through  the  forms  of  introduc- 
tion, when  Mr  Pidsley,  in  a  long  and 
flattering  oration,  presented  him  to 
Mr  Nokes,  and  professed  himself 
happy  in  making  two  people  acquaint- 
ed who  were  so  worthy  of  each  other*d 
friendship.  Mr  Spriggs  bowed,  and 
held  out  his  hand,  a  fat  stumpy  hand, 
making  up  in  breadth  any  deficiency 
that  a  sculptor  might  perhaps  have 
discovered  in  its  shape  in  other  re- 
spects ;  but  when  the  lawyer  slowly, 
and  with  apparent  reluctance,  held  out 
a  hand  to  meet  it,  so  gaunt  and  long, 
and  of  such  an  alarming  size,  that  the 
little  paw  of  our  friend  lay  in  it  like  a 
string  of  short  sausages  on  a  frying- 
pan, — he  began  to  repent  having 
trusted  his  fingers  within  such  a  pro- 
digious instrument;  for  he  felt  in  a 
moment  that  it  only  needed  a  slight 
exertion  on  the  part  of  Mr  Nokes  to 
mash  up  his  five  soft  digits  into  one 
large  and  very  useless  thumb;  in  fact, 
into  a  mere  continuation  of  his  arm  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  almost  like 
gratitude  that  he  withdrew  himself  in 
safety  from  the  grasp  of  Mr  Nokes. 
That  gentleman,  so  far  from  giving 
him  a  friendly  squeeze,  made  no  de- 
monstration whatever,  except  that 
there  was  something  in  his  look 
which,  in  spite  of  the  smile  he  asf  urn- 
ed,  told  the  astonished  Dumpling  that 
his  new  acquaintance  would  have 
great  satisfaction  in  putting  him  to 
death  upon  the  spot.  While  thcso 
things  were  going  on,  the  supper  was 
brought  in,  and  Mr  Spriggs  was  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  to  find  him- 
self by  the  side  of  Miss  Podds.  <*I 
'ope  you've  been  tolerable  well.  Miss, 
since  the  last  time  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  of  you?** 

«*  Oh,  merci,  Mr  Spriggs,"  replied 
the  lady,  •'  when  was  it  you  were  here 
last?*' 

**  Have  you  forgotten  it,  miss  ? — It 
was  on  the  spring  journey.  Don't 
you  remember  the  drive  I  took  you  to 
helper ;  and  don't  you  recollect  what 
day  it  was  ?  I've  thought  of  it  very 
often  since  then." 

«  No,  I  don*t  recollect  what  day  it 

18— What  was  it?" 


Mr  Spriggs  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork ;  and  when  he  had  got  his  mouth 
dear,  whbpered  in  her  ear, 

<'  It  was  Wallentine's  day.  How- 
pretty  the  birds  was  asinging." 

Tho  UAy  ttoo^^  ^^niv  W  head. 
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and  tried  to  hide  her  coDfuflion,  by  fill* 
tag  her  mouth  with  as  much  collop  as 
she  could  carry  oa  tho  point  of  her 
knife. 

*'  I  thiuk  birds  must  be  very  happy 
animals/'  pursued  Mr  Spriggs;  '<dun*t 
you  think  so,  miss?*' 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  en- 
quired the  lady,  in  the  same  confiden- 
tial tone  as  her  companion. 

Mr  Spriggs,  in  reply,  entered  into 
a  digqiiisition  on  certain  peculiarities 
of  St  Valentine's  day^  introducing  very 
pertinent  allusions  to  tho  custom  of 
pairing,  or  choosing  a  mate,  on  the 
14th  of  February  ;  but  before  he  could 
make  any  practical  application  of  bis 
remarks,  he  was  struck  dumb  by  an* 
other  fiendish  grin  from  the  tortured 
Nokesy  who  was  not  quite  near  enough 
to  hear  the  conversation,  but  saw,  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on, 
that  it  was  growing  more  and  more 
interesting  to  the  parties  principally 
concerned.  Miss  Podds  looked  all 
round  to  discover  if  possible  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  Dum- 
pling's eloquence,  and  she  just  caught 
the  last  glimpse  of4be  diabolical  scowl 
of  Mr  NokeSf  before  it  softened  away 
into  something  nearly  approaching  the 
human,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  ob- 
served. 

*'  A  very  odd  man,  miss,*'  said  Mr 
Soriggs,  almost  in  a  whisper,  *'that 
Mr  Noises.  Tm  afraid  he's  taken  a 
dislike  to  me ;  for  I  never  see  no  where 
such  a  angry  expression  of  face.'* 

**  He's  a  perfect  gentleman,"  replied 
the  lady, ''  with  a  delightfully  peculiar 
look,  an  air  di:ttiogu6 — he's  so  foreign- 
looking;  you  would  never  take  him 
for  an  Englishman  ;  would  you  ?" 

'*  He*s  the  exact  picture  of  the  Sa- 
racen's head,"  replied  the  Dumpling  ; 
'*  and  sich  scowls  and  frowns  as  he*8 
been  athrowing  on  me  all  this  evening, 
has  put  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  1  think 
I'll  ask  if  he's  offended  at  any  thing 
I've  done." 

**  Oh,  no,"  interrupted  the  lady ; 
'*  I'll  explain  it  all  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. He's  an  esprit- fort,  and  might 
make  an  ^meute." 

<'  He  might  make  any  body  mute, 
for  its  impossible  to  speak  before  such 
a  fierce- looking  haonibal.  He  would 
eat  a  man  as  soon  as  look  at  him." 

'*  Do  you  think  to  ?  now,  tout  aa 
oontraire,  it  strikes  me  his  expression 
is  parfaitement  charmant.  He  has  a 
most  captivating  sourire*** 

^'Retur  or  front,  he's  the  most  hot- 


rid  looking  feller  I  ever  see ;  but  pVapa 
he  looks  different  at  the  ladies  from 
what  he  does  at  us  men." 

Whether  Miss  Podds  would  have 
told  Mr  Spriggs  the  result  of  her  ex- 
perience in  this  respect,  cannot  now  bo 
found  out,  for  her  honourable  uncle, 
who  had  now  concocted  the  first  bowl 
of  brandy,  punch,  broke  in  on  the  con- 
versation. 

**  What's  all  that  whispering  about 
down  there,  Jula?  Are  you  getting 
the  London  fashions  out  of  our  friend 
Mr  Spriggs?  Come,  Spriggs,  send 
in  your  glass,  V\\  give  you  a  toast. 
Gentlemen,  sitting  as  I  now  sit  in  the 
honourable  position  of  president  of 
this  large  and  infiuential  society,  and 
looking  around  me  as  I  now  look,  and 
seeing  beside  me  as  I  now  see,  several 
individuals,  either  by  themselves  or 
through  others;  interested  in  the  toast  I 
am  going  to  propose,  1  have  no  hesita« 
tion  in  calling  on  you  all  to  fill  a  bumper. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  not  agoing  to  propose 
to  you  any  statesman,  or  warrior,  or 
king,  or  other  gentleman  in  a  public 
situation  in  life ;  no,  gentlemen,  I  will 
propose  to  you  a  set  of  individgials  to 
which  we  are  more  indebted  than  to 
any  warrior  or  statesman  that  ever 
lived;  a  set  of  individgials  whose 
whole  endeavours  is  ever  to  sweeten 
the  cares  of  life,  and  cast  a  bright 
halo  of  comfort  and  satisfaction — to 
mollify  with  its  *  soft  oblivious 
anecdote,'  the  thorny  paths  of  our 
existence.  I  will,  therefore,  propose 
to  you  *  the  Ladies  I'" — Itb  needleft 
to  say  with  what  enthusiasm  the  toast 
was  received.  The  Dumpling,  whose 
face  had  once  more  become  radiant 
with  good  humour,  looked  in  a  very 
marked  manner  into  the  right  eye  of 
Miss  Podds  as  he  put  the  glass  to  his 
lips ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  Mr  Nokes  tossed  off  the  bumper 
in  solemn  silence. 

**  I  should  like  very  much,  miss,  to 
have  an  hour's  talk  with  your  uncle 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  for  on  Wed- 
nesday I  must  go  to  Burton,  and 
have  promised  to  dine  with  my  friend 
Mr  Weaver  on  my  way  home.  When 
do  you  think  I  can  see  him  ?** 

*<  Oh,  any  time— especially  on  busi- 
ness," replied  Miss  Podds. 

**  It  is  on  business — very  particular 
business,"  continued  Mr  Spriggs. 

**  Indeed!— oh,  I'm  sure  he'll  be  de- 
lighted to  see  ^ou*    H<^  «\^%  -^xho^- 
tuaW^  at  l^o  \  ^wknwii^\i«^  «»^  ^ 
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<<  But  it  isD*t  about  wine  I  want  to 
•te  him ;  do,  Dor  spirits  neither." 

H  Indeed  I — nothing  disagreeable  I 
hope?" 

The  Dumpling  managed,  under  the 
table,  to  get  hold  of  Miss  Podds's  hand, 
and  gave  it  a  very  intelligihle  squpeze. 
f*  Oh  no,  quite  the  contrary.  The 
agreeablest  business  in  the  woild— if 
il  all  ends  well.*' 

"  Come,  Spriggs,"  interposed  Mr 
Pidsley,  **  you*re  quite  silent  to  night ; 
and  you  too,  Nokes,  you  don*t  say  a 
word." 

**  One  of  us  seems  better  employed, 
•ir,"  replied  the  lawyer — **  but  Miss 
Podds  appears  quite  satisfied,  so  it's 
all  right  I  suppose. 

f*  Ah,  it's  too  bad  in  Jula  after  al1| 
to  take  Mr  Spriggs  entirely  to  herself. 
Come,  Jula,  you*ve  got  all  the  news 
by  this  time ;  do  let  us  come  in  for  a 
•hare.  What*i  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  Spriggs?" 

But  fortunately  for  Mr  Spriggs,  his 
•loquent  host  was  one  of  those  agree- 
ble  conversationalists  who  seldon  wait 
Ibr  a  reply  to  their  questions ;  and, 
accordingly,  without  pausing  till  our 
worthy  friend  the  Dumpling  could  coU 
lact  his  scattered  thoughts,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  answering  his  enquiries 
hUBstlf. 

f  As  for  me,  I  look  on  them  as 
very  bad:  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
iOy  for  1  am  no  party  man.  I  hate 
party — it's  not  English,  nor  constitu- 
liooal,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  to  be  a 
fiarty  man ;  for  then  you  deprive  your^ 
aelf  of  the  power  of  finding  fault  with 
your  own  side.  Now,  I  think  it's  a 
privilege,  and  I  maintain  it  accord- 
ingly, for  a  free-born  Englishman  to 
imi  fault  with  all  parties  alike.  Tories, 
Wbigs,  and  Radicals^  are  all  bad. 
Not  one  of  them  ever  offered  me  the 
imalUst  employment  in  my  life.  The 
Tories  have  principles — very  good, 
•tout,  steady,  principles — there's  no 
doubt  of  that;  but  then  they  never 
•licks  to  'era.  The  Whigs  have  no 
principles  at  all,  and  sticks  to  that 
through  thick  and  thin.  The  RadU 
aals  have  principles,  but  carries  'em  a 
great  deal  too  far.  Two  of  my  jour- 
neymen are  EadicaU»  and  wanted  to 
dividp  my  stock." 

'*  Why  didn't  yott  get  them  hanged, 
^ir?"  enquired  Mr  Nokes. 

<<  Hanged  1  how  eould  that  be  F  I 
dop't  Wkm  hanging.** 

f^Iiewp^oph  do,  M,  except  in  Um 


case  of  a  third  party.  You  might 
easily  have  encouraged  them  to  go  on, 
sir  ;  and  on  their  laying  hauds  on  the 
first  watering-pot  or  stew-pan,  if  you 
had  just  stept  up  to  my  office,  I  would 
have  had  them  banged  in  a  couple  of 
months." 

Mr  Nokes  grinned  with  such  a  mali- 
cious bitterness  as  he  revelled  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  prosecution,  that 
Mr  Spriggs  was  horror-struck  once 
more.  The  rest  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, applauded  Mr  Nokes  s  fondness 
for  his  profession,  and  anticipated  a 
rapid  progress  in  it  for  a  person  of  so 
much  zeal  and  ingenuity. 

"  Once  put  a  man  into  my  hands,** 
continued  the  gratified  attorney,  show- 
ing his  tremendous  clutches  as  he 
spoke,  and  closing  them  with  the  force 
of  a  smith's  vice — *'  and  leave  it  to 
me  to  settle  him.  I  got  a  young  man 
transported  for  life  at  last  assizes  for 
stealing  a  pair  of  boots.  If  it  hadn*t 
been  for  a  quaker  on  the  jury,  I  would 
have  hanged  him." 

The  lawyer  concluded  his  anecdote 
with  a  sigh  over  the  absurd  scniples 
of  the  society  of  FriendH  ;  but  was 
cheered  by  the  admiring  looks  of  all 
the  listeners,  who  were  loud  in  their 
compliments  on  his  skill  and  clever- 


The  tide  seemed  very  much  dis- 
posed to  run  in  favour  of  Mr  Nokes, 
even  in  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Podds. 
Ladies  of  talent  are  always  so  partial 
to  intellectual  men,  especially  if  en- 
dowed with  such  corporeal  advantages 
as  Mr  Nokes  ;  and  it  is  rather  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that,  in  exact 
proportion  as  that  gentleman's  spirits 
rose,  the  Dumpling's  fell.  He  even 
summoned  courage  to  endeavour  to 
fii  his  eyes  on  the  triumphant  lawyer, 
with  a  scowl  in  some  sort  resembling 
the  glances  with  which  he  bad  been 
favoured  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing. But  the  Dumpling*s  eyes  were 
not  adapted  to  excel  in  the  diabolical ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  features  were  so 
stuffed  out  with  round  and  glistening 
flesh,  and  his  eyes  so  expressive  of 
hilarity  and  enjoyment,  that  Mr  Nokei 
actually  included  him  in  the  number 
of  hb  admirers,  and  was  a  little 
softened  towards  him  in  consequence. 
Miss  Podds  now  favoured  the  com- 
pany with  another  Italian  bravura, 
and  also  took  the  first  part  in  the  duet 
of  <«  All's  Well"  with  Mr  Spriggs. 
The  party  became  very  lively  and 
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agreeable.  Mr  Nokes  gave  many  illus- 
tratioDS  of  his  professional  skill  Id  fur- 
th«5rinGf  the  ends  of  justice,  by  getting 
several  persons  executed  whom  he  de- 
clared on  his  honour  as  innocent  as 
any  gentleman  in  the  room  ;  and  get- 
ting others  honourably  acquitted  who 
were  really  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them.  The  denf 
old  gentleman,  Mr  Grambler,  Joint 
guardian  with  Mr  Pidsley  of  the  per- 
son and  property  of  his  fascinating 
oiece,  also  contributed  various  anec- 
dotes to  the  amusement  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  when  the  third  bowl  of  punch 
was  introduced,  the  bland  countenance 
of  Mr  Spriggs  again  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  intense  satisfaction  which 
it  had  exhibited  at  Mr  Bolt's ;  and 
during  some  short  pauses  in  the  con- 
versation, he  gave  vent  to  a  succes* 
sion  of  chuckles,  which,  as  they  seem- 
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ed  to  arise  from  no  particular  cause 
at  that  moment,  were  attributed  bjr 
each  member  of  the  party  to  a  diffei''- 
ent  origin.  Mr  Pidsley  took  it  as  an 
approval  of  his  eloquence;  MissPodds, 
as  arising  from  his  delight  in  her  con. 
versation ;  and  even  Mr  Nokes  felt 
pleased,  for  he  thought  it  was  a  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  narratives  of  his 
achievements.  Yet  at  the  bottom  of 
his  satisfaction  lurked  the  most  unqua- 
lifled  hatred  of  the  unfortunate  Dum- 
pling ;  and  on  parting  at  a  late  honr 
that  night,  he  conveyed  a  polite  inti- 
mation into  the  ear  of  that  gentleman, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
his  behaviour,  and  felt  himself  grossly 
insulted  by  his  impertinence.  He  also 
added,  that  "  if  there  was  law  or  jus- 
tice in  England,  he  would  punish  him, 
if  it  cost  him  fifty  pounds.*' 


CuaPTER  III. 


Mr  Spriggs  betook  himself  to  his  ho- 
tel, thunderstruck  and  alarmed — what 
was  it  he  had  done  to  bring  him  with- 
in reach  of  the  law  ?  If— as  he  sus- 
pected— the  man  was  jealous  of  his 
attentions  to  Miss  Podds,  was  there 
any  statute  against  making  love  to  a 
girl  with  four  thousand  pounds,  that 
could  by  any  ingenuity  be  twisted  so 
as  to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay?  In 
the  midst  of  these  agitating  cogita- 
tions, he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  all 
night  of  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
wooden  platform,  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  with  the  savage  eyes  of  Mr 
Nokes  fixed  on  him  in  pitiless  triumph. 
It  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  he  awakened  in  the  morning  fe- 
verish and  unrefreshed  ;  and  he  has 
often  said  since,  that  all  that  day  there 
hung  about  him  a  fearful  presentiment 
of  some  great  evil  impending  over 
him.  All  the  time  he  was  at  break- 
fast, he  expected  to  see  the  gigantic 
lawyer  come  into  the  room  to  say 
something  very  unpleasant ;  and  though 
Mr  Spriggs,  with  the  courage  of  a 
hero,  had  determined  to  defend  him- 
self to  the  last  extremity,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  keep  a  cudgel  of  re- 
markable size  by  the  side  of  his  chair, 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
if  it  came  actually  to  a  personal  con- 
test, there  was  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  bis  escaping  annihilation.  The 
enormous  teeth  jros^  freshly  to  (lis 


memory,  and  the  sinewy,  bony  hand 
from  which  his  fingers  had  at  first 
made  so  gratifying  an  escape,  was  by 
no  means  forgotten.  His  apprehen- 
sions had  finally  settled  down  into  an 
anticipation  of  assault  and  battery ; 
for  the  more  he  considered  the  lan- 
guage of  his  adversary,  the  less  possi- 
ble he  thought  it  that  it  could  refer  to 
any  legal  proceedings.  But  when  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and 
Mr  Nokes  had  not  made  his  appear^ 
ance,  the  Dumpling's  spirits  began  to 
recbver;  he  ordered  his  gig  to  the 
door,  patted  the  black  mare  with  the 
air  of  an  exquisite  judge  of  horse 
flesh,  and  several  times  looked  in  a 
surprisingly  bold  and  audacious  manner 
towards  the  end  of  the  street  where 
the  lawyer  resided.  He  had  rigged 
himself  with  great  care,  in  preparation 
for  the  dinner  at  Mr  Weaver's,  and 
certainly  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
eflcfcts  of  a  true  and  simple  taste  in 
dress.  He  had  a  bright  green  coat, 
with  rounded  brass  buttons  of  a  rose 
pattern — light  Prussian  blue  trousers, 
with  a  narrow  black  seam  down  the 
legs,  and  ending  at  the  ankle  in  a  row 
of  mother-of. pearl  buttons ;  white  eot- 
ton  stockings  and  clean  polished 
shoes,  with  a  large  flower  in  the 
breast  button- hole  of  his  coat.  He  took 
the  whip,  and  fixing  his  grey  bearer 
on  his  head,  set  off  on  bis  Journey— 
b\i  ^ou(btailTVDL%<^V^  ^Yt\\<iA^Mic«^ff& 
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bis  designs  on  Miss  Podds,  and  the  per- 
plexing behaviour  of  Mr  Nokes.  But 
the  hedge-rows  were  in  full  leaf,  the 
birds  were  singing,  the  flowers  were 
growing,  and  the  universal  happiness 
of  nature  extended  gradually  to  the 
breast  of  Mr  Spriggs.  He  whistled  a 
lively  tune;  he  bummed  the  second 
part  of '«  Airs  Well/*  and  recalled  the 
thrilling  tones  of  Miss  Podds — he  ai- 
ao  thought  of  the  four  thousand  pounds, 
asd  of  applying  a  portion  of  it  to  buy 
a  share  in  Messrs  Brewin  and  Bolt*s 
concern.  *'  Brewin,  Bolt,  and  Spriggs" 
— he  imagined  a  neatlv- engraved  card 
eontaining  those  words,  and  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  names  looked 
uncommonly  well — then  he  thought 
of  a  delightful  villa  at  Brixton  or 
Streatham,  and  a  piano  sounding 
through  the  open  window  of  the  draw- 
ingroom  as  he  returned  from  business ; 
and  it  is  even  said — so  powerful  was 
bis  imagination — that  he  fancied  two 
or  three  little  creatures  playing  about 
the  front  garden  with  the  slightest 
possible  tendency  to  a  sqniot,  and  the 
most  beautiful  auburn  hair — in  fact, 
miniatures,  delicately  executed,  of  Miss 
Podds  herself.  He  had  arranged  to 
send  his  gig  home  when  he  got  to  Mr 
Weaver's,  which  was  only  a  mile  and 
»-half  from  Derby  across  the  fields, 
and  enjoy  a  delicions  moonlight  walk 
borne  at  night.  Filled  with  bright  an- 
tieipations  of  the  future,  and  by  a  great 
effort,  banishing  all  remembrance  of 
the  truculent  Mr  Nokes,  he  went  on 
bis  way  rejoicing.  The  very  turnpike 
keepers  were  struck  with  his  appear- 
ance, and  felt  sure  ho  had  gained  a 
prize  in  the  lottery.  At  a  turning  of 
the  road  he  saw  a  pretty  gable*  ended 
cottage  standing  on  a  little  knoll  in  an 
orchard.  The  fruit  was  just  beginning 
to  show  ;  a  streamlet  ran  at  the  foot 
of  it — and  made  a  merry  noise  as  it 
jumped  over  the  shining  pebbles. 
<<  That*s  what  I  call  a  reg'lar  nest ; 
pray,  old  fellow,"  he  said  to  an  old 
man  at  work  breaking  stones  on  the 
road,  **  whose  cottage  is  that  ?  " 

**  It  was  mine  once,  sir.** 

<' Yours?"  said  the  Dumpling; 
<'and  how  did  you  come  to  lose  it 
then?" 

"  Whyt  ye  see,  sir,  I  was  a  farmer 
in  a  small  way,  and  had  this  little 
place  of  my  own  besides  ;  and  I  was 
doing  very  well  till  I  offended  a  gen- 

^'Ab,  there  jrou  were  rerj  wrong," 


said  Mr  Spriggs ;  "  you  were  uncivil, 
were  you?** 

**  I  only  told  my  landlord,  sir,  that 
his  tenants  would  be  far  better  pleased 
if  he  changed  his  steward ;  and  the 
steward  vowed  vengeance  against  me, 
and  told  me  he  would  have  me  in  the 
poorhouse  afore  he  died  ;  and  I  really 
think,*'  said  the  poor  man  with  a  sigh, 
<<  that  he'll  do  as  he  said." 

<*  So  he  sold  you  out,  eh  ?*' 

*'  Oh,  lord,  yes,  sir  ;  he  raised  the 
rents,  and  sent  in  such  bills  for  ex- 
penses; he  borrowed  one  of  my  plough 
horses,  and  put  his  own  saddle  on  it, 
and  rode  it  into  Derby,  and  got  me 
fined  for  not  paying  tax  for  a  riding- 
horse.  He  prosecuted  me  for  not  do- 
ing exactly  as  he  had  written  down 
in  my  lease,  and  though  I  gitincd  the 
plea,  the  expenses  ruined  me.'* 

*^  And  who  the  devil  was  thiE  horrid 
rascal  ?  I  should  like  to  know  the 
villain's  name.** 

'*  Hush,  sir,'*  said  the  man,  looking 
cautiously  round,  "  1  advise  you  not 
to  speak  so  loud.  He  may  bo  within 
hearing  for  any  thing  I  know.  Ho 
is  Mr  Nokes,  the  lawyer  in  Derby. 
Sir,  do  you  know  him  ?" 

Mr  Spriggs  turned  as  pale  as  paper ; 
and  whether  it  was  a  delusion  of  fancy 
or  not,  he  thought  ho  heard  behind 
the  hedge  the  same  growl  or  bark 
which  had  electrified  him  at  Mr  Pide- 
ley's ;  and  without  taking  any  moro 
notice  of  the  broken  farmer,  he  applied 
the  whip  in  a  style  of  unexampled 
cruelty  to  the  old  black  marc,  and 
continued  the  same  flagellating  activ- 
ity till  the  astonished  quadruped  came 
to  a  stand-still  from  sheer  want  of 
breath.  **  I'm  a  gone  man  1"  he  soli- 
loquized ;  "  the  fellow  will  have  mo 
in  the  poorhouse  to  a  certainty  before 
I  die.  What  a  dreadful  life  it  niu^t 
be  to  break  stones  ail  one's  days  on 
the  road  I  '*  In  the  midst  of  these 
miserable  reflections,  ho  reached  the 
village  of  Durslop ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  beauty  of  the  landscape  and 
sunniness  of  the  weather,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Dumpling  continued 
to  wear  the  most  dismal  expression  it 
was  possible  for  such  hilarious-looking 
features  to  assume.  The  friendly 
anxiety  of  his  principal  customer  in 
the  district  was  awakened  by  his  dis- 
consolate appearance;  but  to  all  his 
enquiries  Mr  Spriggs  gave  evasive 
answers  ;  till  at  last  the  good-natured 
questioner,  giving  U  ui^  in  despair. 
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asked  him  to  walk  up  stain  to  loDch. 
Cold  meat  and  strong  ale  always  ex- 
erted a  wonderful  influence  on  the 
spirits  of  the  Dumpling.  Gradu- 
ally the  clouds  disappeared  from  bis 
broWf  and  he  even  indulged  in  a  re- 
mark or  two  closely  trenching  on  the 
facetious,  especially  when  his  hospi- 
table entertainer  produced  a  bottle  of 
port  wine,  under  pretence  of  giving  a 
considerable  order  for  some  more  of 
exactly  the  same  flavour. 

•*  Ton  my  word,  youVe  very  com- 
fortable here/'  said  the  Dumpling, 
looking  through  the  first  bumper,  and 
recognizing  the  crust  he  had  seen  Mr 
Bolt  engaged  in  making  about  half  a 
year  before;"  trade  must  flourish  in 
these  parts." 

"  It  docs  indeed,  Mr  Spriggs,"  re- 
plied the  friend.  '*  Last  time  you 
were  here,  I  had  a  rival  iu  tho  profes- 
sion who  sold  real  good  wine  about 
ten  shillings  a  dozen  under  our  fifteen 
years  in  bottle." 

**  Good  gracious ! "  exclaimed  the 
Dumpling,  **who  was  his  manufac- 
turer?*' 

*«  He  had  no  manufacturer,'*  replied 
the  other,  shaking  his  head ;  **  he  ac« 
tually  imported  it  hiroEelf  from  Ame- 
rica, or  wherever  port  wine  comes 
from ;  paid  the  duty  and  all ;  was  con- 
tented with  very  little  profits,  and  got 
away  all  my  best  customers.*' 

**  And  what's  become  of  him  ?  Has 
he  made  a  fortune  ?  " 

"  Fortune  I  why,  he's  in  jail.  It's 
a  capital  story.  I've  laughed  at  it  ever 
since  ;  but  you  don't  help  yourself." 

'*  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  Dumpling, 
**  let's  hear  how  this  fellow  got  into 
prison.  It's  devilish  lucky  he's  there. 
He  would  have  ruined  us  all." 

**  Why,  you  see,  when  I  saw  he 
was  carrying  all  before  him,  I  goes 
and  consults  a  friend.  He  immediate- 
ly goes  and  gets  acquainted  with  this 
here  rival  of  mine,  and  in  about  a 
week  comes  to  me  and  says  he's  lent 
him  a  thousand  pound.  Well,  said 
I,  that's  a  very  odd  way  of  doing  me 
a  service,  that  is,  lending  such  a  sum 
of  money  to  my  enemy ;  and  very 
angry  I  was,  you  may  be  sure — but. 
Lord  bless  ye,  it  was  the  cleverest 
thing  you  ever  saw  I  He  called  up 
the  money  in  about  three  months,  for 
he  had  put  a  clause  into  the  bond  en- 
abling him  so  to  do ;  he  seized  on  all  the 
stock,  and  made  a  very  good  thing  of 
it  too,  and  got  my  friend  the  importet 
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snugly  lodged  in  stones.  He's  one  of 
the  cleverest  men  in  England,  and  if 
you  please,  I'll  give  you  his  health." 

Mr  Spriggs  tilled  up  a  bumper- 
bis  friend  did  the  same,  and  then 
proposed,  with  every  appearance  of 
esteem  and  admiration,  **  Mr  Nokcs 
of  Derby."  The  glass  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  Dumpling  as  if  he  had 
been  shot:  his  face  turned  all  manner 
of  colours :  and  at  last,  casting  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling,  he  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  and  said, « I'm  a  gone  bob ! 
I'm  blow'd  if  it  won't  be  the  death  of 
me  I" 

**  The  wine  hasn't  agreed  with  you," 
exclaimed  his  friend.  **  It  sometimes 
makes  me  sick  too,  but  it  soon  goes  off 
again."  A  little  brandy  brought  the 
unfortunate  Dumpling  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  situation.  He  apologized  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  in  a  yety 
short  space  of  time  was  rejoiced  once 
more  to  find  himself  in  his  gig,  at 
liberty  to  think  over  his  situation,  and 
determine  how  to  proceed  in  thia 
alarming  conjuncture.  The  only  two 
anecdotes  ho  had  heard  of  his  gigantic 
adversary  did  not  by  any  means  tend 
to  give  him  confidence  in  the  issue  of 
the  contest  he  knew  was  before  him ; 
and  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  stupefaction 
he  proceeded  for  many  miles  figuring 
to  his  mind  all 'manner  of  horrors» 
particularly  sitting  all  day  with  a 
small  hammer  pounding  pebbles  by 
the  road-side,  and  lying  all  night  on 
the  stone  floor  of  a  miserable  room  in 
a  prison.  At  last,  however,  he  sat, 
bolt  upright,  as  if  a  new  thought  had 
seized  him.  Ho  even  pulled  up  tho 
mare,  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  examine 
the  plan  that  had  suggested  itself. 
Despair  had  filled  his  heart  with  a 
courage  foreign  to  his  ordinary  na« 
ture ;  and  clapping  his  hat  fiercely 
on  his  head,  and  giving  a  magnificent 
cut  at  the  flank  of  tho  black  mare,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  The  infernal  scoundrel ! 
I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  call  him  out  t 
If  I  am  shot,  why  that's  better  than 
being  imprisoned  or  sent  to  the  poor 

house ;  and  if  I  shoot  him — ah  1 " 

But  the  thought  seemed  too  delicioui 
for  words ;  he  looked  round  with  the 
air  of  an  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at 
that  moment  was  the  most  blood- 
thirsty individual  in  the  king's  do- 
minions. **  I'll  practise  all  this  night 
at  Bill  Weaver's,  firing  at  empty  bot- 
tles :    Bill)  bimsAlf)  %Va\V  ^^\^  ^^^ 
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out  of  practice  af  ain ;  «nd  VW  settle 
.  hi»  hii»ih   10  no  time.'*     Impellod  by 
itbese  lu^roic  lhought^»  he  drove  on  as 
[f(ist  as  he  could    per^uadi*  the  black 
Itnare  to  trot,  and  in  duv  time  arrived 
Iftt  Bill  Weaver**  door,      The  hosiltjr 
ifroni  thu  Red  Cow  w»»  in  wniting^  nitd 
fled  off  the  m;ire  to  Derhy,  le.'iving  Mr 
SpHggNp  liccurdinjn^  lo  \\U  iiri|L>ioai  plaiij 
t<l  W4(k   humo  ncroiiH  the  fields*      At 
Mr  Weaver's  he  uitft  five  or  &ix  gen- 
tWmen  of  the  »anie  htoiourable  pro- 
'  l^asioii  with  himstflf,  whom  his  host 
|}|lkd  been  kind  enough    tu   invite   to 
;  him.     They  were  all  jnlly  hapjiy 
^w»»  such    a»   ihe  Diiiupling    hud 
1  two  days  before ;  Hint  hefiire  the 
[otuth  WHS  well  off  the  table,  coo  ver- 
sa! ion     wa^    10    full    ilow  ;    and    Mr 
^prigu^T  wittmot  nientioiiing  the  name 
of   hii»  Antagoui.Ht,  h<td   informed  hid 
^€omp anions,  that   on    the  very  next 
|tl|orninf<  he  intended  to  fi|rht  a  duel. 

■•  With  fist*?*' enquired  Mr  Weaver 

t^^**  I  hope  he*i»  a  Ittile  chap  with  the 

iBthma.'* 

*♦  No,  sir,"  paid  Mi  Spriggs,  with  a 

Llook  of  eooslderable  disdain  ;  **  with 

||>t9toU*   I  ^i^h  to  heaven  it  were  with 

I  tilonderhuAsejit  that  I  mi^ht  send  two 

ror  three  balU  into  hiin  at  once*    He*s 

the  greatei»t  rascal  iu  England,  aud 
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it  would  be  a  plea»tiTe  to  bo  banged 
for  inuniering  him*'* 

Mr  Weaver  looked  horror*»friick 
at  such  sanguinary  seoiinients  aivd 
hegAO  to  tinok  the  ioiellect»  of  the 
usually  pacific  Dumplitj^r  wete  a  liitle 
impHir«d  ;  bul,  lutkily  for  the  niain- 
teoiince  uf  the  last  lelict  uf  chivalry 
left  among  us,  there  are  always  geii- 
tltfinen  to  be  found  in  every  societyt 
who  encourage  the  sfi^hte!*!  propeii- 
Btry  ill  other  people  to  an  flppe^l  to 
arms;  and  iu  the  present  ini^tunce  the 
wariike  reaolutiotii*  of  Mr  Spriggs  re- 
ceived the  warmest  Bupport  from  Mr 
Harrirrgion  Helmure,  a  dai^hing  h.«her- 
dasher  in  the  oeighbourhdod,  wluv 
after  a  course  of  ririi^iiig  bells,  and 
wrenching  ofl'  knocker* »  und  kntak' 
ing  down  the  more  deerepit  among 
the  watchmen,  was  now  extremely 
anxtoUA  to  conclude  hif»  sporting  edu- 
cation by  being  concerned  iu  a  duel. 
In  the  mo^t  friendly  manner  poatible, 
he  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
Buge  {  and  as  the  Dumpling  had  kept 
up  the  resolution  he  had  come  Co  in 
the  morning,  by  a  rapid  succeftnion  of 
humper^,  he  seemed  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  the  obliging  offer  of  his 
new  ac(}uaintance»  and  awure  eteruai 
friend&hip  with  him  on  the  spot. 


CUAPTCH  lY. 


The  converfialion  flowed  in   mill- 
ttry    channels    the    whole   evening. 
The  heroism  of  Mr  Springs  seemed 
to  be  infectious,  and  every  individual 
[<»f  the  partj/  h»td  some  anecdote  to  re- 
tlatei  illustr<itive  in  the  highest  degree 
[iif  his  own  personal  bravery*  and  the 
,  indispeusibiltly  of  occasionally  drop- 
ping an  ounee  or  two  of  lead  itito  au 
impudent  fellow's  bread- basket,  mere- 
Lljr  to    keep    up   one**   re*p**ctabiliiy, 
Jflarritigtou     rSelmore,    hy    his    own 
^ihowing,  had  pulled,  on  a  long  aver- 
■  Bge  of  yearp^  about  twenty-four  noses, 
»iid  broken  ten  or  twelve  heads ;  and 
•o  great  was  hiji  reputation  in  smash - 
I  ing  lamp?«t  arid  other  achievemenin  of 
It  similar   kind,    that   he  wa*   utiiver' 
ally   tielieved;    but   when    Ephraim 
7uoll»,  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  uf 
K,.-  ...   ..,  •.I  ....  ^.i^.,.,.,5rp^  ^f  n 

|l  to  him* 

,.,.,.,,.^.,...  ......  a e  creat- 

reat  amu^eroeut,  by  making  roi- 

^nqulrica  as  to  !^hether  his  mo- 

-  WM  acquainted  with  htf  havin|p 


I 


taken  a  walk  ;  and  also,  whether  the 
report  was  really  true  tlut  »lie  hwd 
disposed  of  her  mangle.  Mr  W«iulU 
fired  up,  and  proposed  to  settle  the 
miitter  at  once  wirh  fowling-peices 
loaded  wiih  ten  penny  nails  ;  but  by 
the  interposition  of  the  company,  mm- 
fers  were  adjui^tcd  without  proere*ling 
to  such  dreadful  extremities.  But  thu 
indignation  of  Mr  Harrington  Bel- 
more,  at  being  thus  apparently  bul- 
lied, although  prevented  from  ili^play* 
ing  itself  iu  au  anwault  on  the  uo>e  of 
the  (tffender^  rankled  deep  in  his  heart; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  wine  he  drank, 
and  the  Jollity  th^it  was  going  on,  and 
the  songs  that  were  snng«  he  resolved 
to  have  revenge.  And  accordingly « 
when  the  meeting  br<»kc  up  about 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  departed  In  their  resjieciive 
gigs,  to  their  several  homes,  he  dc- 
ternriTk"'*  '"■  >ti  doty  bontid,  to  accom- 
pon*  ipal.  (who.  however,  for 

fcvvf  .      before,  had  got  into  »o 

universally  phiUnthropic  a  frame  of 
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mindy  that  at  that  moment  he  would 
have  lent  half  a- crown  even  to  Mr 
Nokes,)  and  execute  vengreance  by  the 
way  on  the  insolent  Mr  Woolls.  For 
this  purpose  he  hurried  the  smiling 
Mr  Spriggs  across  the  fields,  by  a 
▼ery  short  cut  towards  the  fir!>t  mile- 
stone, feeling  sure,  if  they  made  good 
use  of  their  legs,  they  should  get  to 
that  point  of  the  road  before  Mr 
Woolls  could  arrive  at  it  in  his  gig^ 
as  he  had  a  con»iderable  round  to  go. 
Over  stiles,  through  hedges,  and 
across  bank^,  accordingly,  he  hurried 
the  Dumpling,  who  conjectured  that  it 
was  probably  a  steeple  chase  in  which 
be  was  engaged. 

'*  Now,  then,  my  fine  feller,**  said 
Harrington  Belmore,  "  we'll  have 
some  fun  with  that  boasting  blackguard, 
Ephraim  Woolls.  Luckily,  there 
ain*t  no  great  shakes  of  a  moon^  so  we 
can*t  be  recognised ;  you  let  me  tie 
your  handkercher  over  your  hat,  but- 
ton up  your  coat,  and  go  up  to  the 
man  in  the  gig.  1*11  hold  the  horse  in 
the  mean  time,  and  you'll  see  what  a 
prodigious  fright  the  wretch  will  be 
in.  ril  teach  the  fellow  to  talk  about 
fighting  with  tenpenny  nails." 

Mr  Spriggs,  after  a  night  of  deep 
excitement,  had  a  peculiar  habit  of 
•peaking  as  little  as  he  could.  He 
therefore  suffered  his  companion  to 
muffle  up  his  head,  and  executed  all 
his  other  directions  with  the  roost  sub- 
missive alacrity  possible.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait.  "  Now,  then,'*  said 
Harrington  Belmore,  '*  here  he  comes. 
I  know  his  horse  by  the  roaring — out 
on  him,** — and  Mr  Spriggs,  assuming 
as  majestic  an  air  as  his  muffled  con- 
dition would  allow,  went  up  to  the 
opcupant  of  the  gig,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  while  his  companion  at  the  same 
moment  laid  hold  of  the  horse's  head. 
Without  saying  a  word,  but  evidently 
in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  alarm, 
the  little  man  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  Mr  Spriggs  a  purse,  a  pocket-book, 
a  handkerchief,  and  a  bunch  of  keys. 
Mr  Harrington  Belmore,  who  knew 
by  the  jingle  of  these  various  articles 
that  his  object  wss  gained,  loosed  the 
horse,  and  gave  it  a  kick  at  starting 
that  made  it  spring  rapidly  forward, 
bringing  the  wheel  on  Mr  Sprigg'sioe. 

"Hurra,  my  boy  I"  said  Mr  Har- 
rington Belmore,  **  we've  done  him. 
By  George,  if  hat  a  laugh  there'll  be 
against  him  to-morrow.  Here,  give 
me  the  spoils.     Wasn't  it  capital  f** 


*'  By  no  means,"  said  Mr  Spriggs  } 
"  blowed  if  he  hasn't  pinched  oflrmy 
shoe  ;  see,  here's  my  stocking.  How 
the  deuce  can  I  walk  so  far  without  a 
shoe?" 

«'  Poh,  cuss  your  shoe,"  said  the 
victorious  Belmore;  **  lean  on  my  arm. 
You  can't  possibly  find  it  in  this  dusty 
road.     Come  along." 

Mr  Spriggs  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  ;  and<  after  some  difficulty, 
he  found  his  way  in  safely  to  the  com- 
mercial room  of  the  Red  Cow.  Here 
a  glass  of  hrandy  and  water  recovered 
him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  walk,  and 
restored  him  in  some  measure  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  position.  Mr  Har- 
rington Belmore  laughed  him  out  of 
his  fears  of  the  superhuman  energies 
of  Mr  Nokes;  and  kept  him  up  to  his 
original  intention  of  calling  that  gentle- 
man out,  by  a  threat,  very  distinctly 
enunciated,  that  if  Mr  Spriggs  hesitated 
on  the  subject,  Mr  Belmore  would  call 
out  Mr  Spriggs. 

When  with  the  morning  cool  reflec- 
tion came,  accompanied  by  an  un- 
quenchable thirst,  and  a  tremulousness 
in  the  hand  which  rendered  shaving  a 
service  of  great  danger,  Mr  Spriggs 
exerted  all  the  ingenuity  he  was  mas- 
ter of,  to  devise  a  mode  of  escaping 
from  the  necessity  of  challenging  Mr 
Nokes.  But  the  Scylla  and  Chary b- 
dia  between  which  he  was  placed,  left 
him  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  he  re- 
solved to  choose  that  of  risking  him- 
self against  the  lawyer.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, he  had  a  double  advantage 
— that  of  stopping  the  machinations  of 
an  enemy,  and  getting  quit  of  a  rival ; 
for  he  had  some  lingering  hopes,  that 
if  Mr  Nukes  showed  the  white  feather, 
he  should  have  no  further  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  hand  of  the  rich  and  fas* 
cinatine  Miss  Podds.  Accordingly, 
when  Mr  Harrington  Belmore  made 
his  appearance  at  a  very  early  hour, 
bearing  a  large  blue  hag,  which  he  de^ 
posited  on  the  table,  and  extracted 
therefrom  a  pair  of  gigantic  horse  pis- 
tols, from  which  it  at  once  struck  Mr 
Spriggs  that  his  enemy  could  liave  no 
possibility  of  escape^  his  courage  call- 
ed forth  an  enthusiastic  compliment 
from  his  friend. 

••  That's  right,  my  boy— you  should 

have  been  a  grenadier — never  saw  any 

body  cooler  in  my  life.     How  do  you 

think  these  will  do?" 

*'  Oh,  uncommon  1" — said  Mr  Sprigs 
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Lit  him— that 

scratclu'* 

"But  he  vnut  come^  my  dear  A?l- 
low ;  if  be  doesn't,  1*11  knock  Im  teeth 
down  lib  throat'* 

•*  I  bt'g  you  won*t — ^not  on  my  oc- 
couutj"  replied  the  Dumpling;  •*  but 
h*$  impnsiible.  Did  you  eviT  lee  U\s 
teeth?  You  can't  get 'em  down  bis 
throat ;  there  ain't  room  for  one  of 
tliem." 

•*  Never  mind — you'll  see  Til  bring 
him  to  the  field,  my  boy  ;  so  finish  your 
breakfast  in  peace.     1  slian't  be  long  " 

"  Well,  but  htidn't  I  better  write  a 
DOfe  to  lum?** 

"God  bless  ye,  no!  He'll  charge 
you  six  and  cightpenco  for  reading  it, 
and  thirteen  and  fourpence  for  writing 
the  answer.     Leave  it  all  to  meJ' 

u  Very  well/'  said  the  Dumpling ; 
*'but  1  say,  Belmore,  I  should  like  to 
have  an  hour  to  prepare*  I've  a  good 
deal  to  do.  I've  a  person  or  two  to 
see." 

«  Oh,  by  all  means*  I  never  hurry 
on  occasions  hke  tliis.  lt*s  now  halt- 
past  seven.  I  won't  fix  the  meeting 
till  hair  past  eight  That's  a  whole 
hour  ;  good-b}'o ;  take  a  go  of  rum  and 
tnilk — its  an  excellent  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  steadies  the  hand  amaz* 
ingly." 

Whether  or  not  Mr  Spriggs  fuilow- 
ed  his  friend's  advice*  cannot  now  be 
discovered*  Mo  went  out  and  saw  his 
black  mare  fed  ;  he  patted  her  on  the 
necki  and  told  her-^though  that  was 
probably  in  conJidcnce — that  if  she  was 
ooly  seven  years  old,  he  wouldn't  sell 
her  for  thirty  pounds  ;  he  then,  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  he  had  come 
to  at  break ta>t,  hurried  rapidly  to  the 
house  of  Mr  Pid^ley,  and,  with  trem- 
bling voicet  asked  the  maid,  who  was 
busy  sweeping  the  statr:^,  i^  Miss  Podds 
was  dressed,  and  visible.  He  opened 
the  drawing-room  d«>or,  and  saw  before 
him  the  objt*€t  of  his  admiration,  in  an 
eleg.int  deshabille,  consisting  of  a  long 
iLinnel  dressing-gown,  tied  with  red 
ribbons,  sitting  at  the  piano,  and  prac- 
ttnirig  the  very  tune  he  had  praised  on 
the  Tuesday  evt^ning  I 

The  Dumpling  looked  p.tle  and  hot. 
He  took  out  his  red  silk  handkerchief, 
viped    hi«   brow.     Miss    Podds 

rted  up  in  alarm, 

•  Gracious  1  Mr  Spriggsl  who  wouM 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  at  this 
early  hour  I  In  this  drets,  loot  dearl 
-..eommv  il  est  drolc  V 
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*'  Not  by  any  tneans  droll,  if  yoti 
knew  all,"  replied  the  Dumpling,  sadly, 
*'  I'm  come  to  bid  you  adieu,  tnis%  \ 
perhaps  for  ever/' 

*•  Brewlu  and  Bolt  haven't  failed, 
have  they?"  encjuired  the  ladj;  **iffo, 
yon  can  soon  get  another  situation;  ft 
gentleman  of  your  address" 

**  Ah,  Juler! — if  you  will  allow  me 
to  call  you  so— you  speak  of  my  ad* 
dress — it's  uncommon  civil  in  yuu  so 
to  do ;  but  at  the  same  time,  circunw 
stances  have  occurred^  fince  I  came  to 
iUU  town»  which  makes  it  possible  that 
1  may  die  a  suddvn  death." 

"  Li  I  does  the  doctor  say  any  thiog 
about  apoplexy?  You  should  lose  a 
little  blood." 

**  P'r  aps  a  great  quantity.'*  said  Mr 
Spri^g^  in  a  mysterious  lone.  *•  In 
fact,  nii^t  I  c<itne  here  to  take  a  solemn 
leave  of  yon,  in  case  I  never  see  you 
again ;  and,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  tell  you  that  what  1  do  is 
for  your  sake — yes,  Juler  I  it's  all 
along  of  you  that  I  put  my  life  in  jeo- 
pdrdy," 

*' Oh,  how  agitating!  What  is  it 
all  about?  You  said  you  wauted  to 
see  my  uncle* — What  has  happened? 
— ^comme  je  suis  BtFreuse  1 " 

*'  If  I  am  all  riglit  at  two  o'clock,  I 
will  dine  with  you  to-djy ;  but  I 
couldn^'t  leave  you  without  preparing 
you  for  what  may  occur." 

**  But  you  don  t  tell  me  wliat  may 
occur?'* 

•*  Perhaps,"  said  the  Dumpling,  *«  Mr 
Nokes  miiy  be  the  happy  man  to  ex- 
plain it  all." 

"  Mr  Nokes t^ — happy  man! — What 
ore  you  talking  of?  You  frighten 
me." 

But  at  this  moment  the  liead  of  Mr 
Harrington  Belmore  was  pushed  ia  at 
the  door  with  a  very  ominous  meaning. 

**  I  see,**  cried  the  Dumpling,  *•  tny 
time's  up:  farewell,  Mi«*s  Juler  !**— he 
took  her  hand,  and  was  just  gutn^  to 
do  something  very  romantic,  wTien 
old  Mr  Gram  bier  entered  the  room 
by  another  door,  and,  on  seeing  Mr 
Spriggis  and  Mr  Belmore.  ru»h<5  like 
a  demoniac  towards  the  fireplace,  seized 
the  poker,  and.  roaring  lustily  (or  help, 
stood  on  the  defensive,  as  if  in  install* 
laneous  dread  of  an  ailack. 

**  Helpl  help!  srnd  for  Mr  Nokes  f 
—  William!  Thomas!  seife  them— ^ 
Catch  the  vilkinsr  *  While  the  old 
gt^ntlotnan  was  vociferating  in  this  as* 
tonishing  manner^   Mr    Spriggv    was 
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[  liu tried  into  the  street  by  \m  compiu 
'  iiioo< 

i- Wdl—will  he  fight?*'  cnqmrrd 
the  Dumpling, 

••  No,'*  taii  Mr  Br  I  mo  re,  quhe  crest- 
fallen.  *'  I  believe  Mr  Nokes  lo  he 
the  devTl,  and  no  misuke.  1 11  tell 
you  (lilt  I  went  to  st*e  him — civil  fcU 
low*,  showt'd  no  end  of  leefh — half  a 
jiird  of  smile,  ond  the  rest  snarl — told 
him  you  wat»k*d  to  have  ihe  pUasure 
of  shooting  h»in — he  said  you  wcrt?  very 
obligifig,  and  would  get  you  bound 
over,  of  course,  •  l*ve  a  friend  in  the 
house,*  says  he,  *  nnd  1  always  like  to 
do  things  before  a  witness  ;'  and  wbo 
do  you  think  he  ^ets  in  from  his  back 
office  but  Epbrntm  WooHs.  *OhoI' 
says  U  *  Ephraitn  baa  been  consult- 
ing the  luwyer  about  oitr  krk  liASt 
night  • " 

"The  devil  he  hasT*  swd  Mr 
Springs ;  "  then  it's  all  up.  That  feU 
low  Nokes  will  liang  us  both  to  a  cer« 
tainty," 

**  lt*B  a  bad  business*  certninly/' 
pursued  Mr  Harrington  Belmorc,  **  for 
there's  no  passing  it  otf  for  a  spree." 

"  Why  not  ?  Wlu-n  WoolU  knows 
all  about  it,  we  shall  only  lia?e  a 
laugh/' 

'*  Hush,  in«o/*  said  Belmore;  *'it 
wfljin't  Woolls  we  stopped*' 

«Nol" 

"  No,  I  tell  you*  It  was  a  deaf  old 
fellow  of  the  nnme  of  Gramb1er«  who 
was  coming  into  Derby.  His  horse  is 
a  roarer" 

"  Tlien  we're  done  !^ — tltat  was  old 
Gramblerlhnt  attacked  u<^  this  moment. 
He  knows  us. — We  shall  both  be 
hanged.** 

"  They've  no  proof  against  me,** 
said  Mr  Belmore ;  <«  but  as  for  you, 
tny  dear  fellow,  I'm  afraid  there's  tio 
chance  of  escape*  Old  Grambler  im- 
mediately drove  to  Nokes's, — Noke* 
went  out  that  moment  to  the  spot,  and 
found" 

**My  infernal  shoe  1  ** 


•'Just  so.  And  a  word  In  your 
ear^fts  I  wish  to  save  myself  from  any 
disagreeable  conseqm^ncc9»  I  intend  to 
gp  directly  nnd  turn  king's  evidence. 
[  advise  you  to  get  out  of  the  way  for 
a  while;  perhaps  they'll  sec  it  was  nit 
a  mi- take," 

Tl>c  Dumpling  was  entirely  floored ; 
he  felt  sure  of  Ne%v;:4te  and  the  gal- 
lows if  he  stMid  an  hour  in  Derby^  and 
at  a  turning  of  the  street^  he  let  go  the 
arm  of  Mr  Hiirrtngton  Helmore— he 
was  enquired  for  at  the  Red  Cow  by 
muhiiudes  of  people— some  with  red 
cuffs  on  their  coats,  and  one  gentleman 
was  peculbrly  active,  distinguished  by 
remark iibly  luni>  treth — but  the  waiter 
bad  not  seen  liim  since  eight  o'clock. 
Miss  Pedds  was  examined  about  his 
conversation.  She  said  that  he  had 
told  her  circumstances  bad  occurred 
that  made  it  probable  he  would  die  & 
sudden  death. 

•*  Hanging,**  said  ^f  r  Nokes, 

••  That  it  wits  entirely  for  her  (ake 
he  had  ptit  his  life  in  jeopardy." 

'*  Hy  robbing  sn  old  gendeman  oa 
the  king's  hi^hwiiy,"  was  the  running 
comment  of  Mr  Nokes. 

But  at  last,  as  the  Dumpling  was  no 
where  to  be  found,  his  black  mare  was 
aold  to  dt'fray  its  keep,  and  fetched 
nevcn  pound  ten — a  new  representa- 
tive was  appointed  by  the  house  of 
Brewin  and  Bolt,  who  is  an  honour  to 
our  society — and  a  very  stout  gentle* 
man,  who  had  as<»umed  the  name  of 
Black,  and  had  settled  as  a  most  re- 
spectable grocer  in  a  beautiful  vitlsge 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  was  reading 
the  Timet  one  momrng  behind  \m 
counter,  and  saw  the  following  Irnej— 
•*  On  Wednesday,  the  lOlh,  Hilary 
Nokes,  E^q.  of  Derby,  to  Miss  Julia 
Podds  of  the  same  place." 

•*  The  pascal !  *'  said  the  fat  gentle- 
inan,  *'  he  has  got  the  four  thousand 
after  all." 

The  fat  gentleman  was  no  other 
than  Mr  Spriggs. 
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SpoftTs  Atid  pASttmes  form  part  of 
the  character  of  a  people,  and  are  in 
a  degree  evidences  of  ihe  turn  and 
bent  of  their  cUafncter:  the  serious 
bUAioef^s  of  life  b  relleeted  in  the  g^ay  : 
the  child  la  Ihe  father  of  Che  mtin  al 
pUy  as  well  as  at  wojk:  there  in  a 
buAtness  in  the  idlenej»s  of  a  peuple 
from  which  the  atleotive  observer  will 
not  fail  to  form  a  pretty  fair  estimate 
of  their  peculiar  habiUof  life,  t^niien- 
cictf,  aod  chfiracteristica.  No  deacrip- 
lion,  iherefwre,  of  any  particular  cla^s 
can  be  ciMisidered  tompk-te  without 
some  Gh^ervatioQ&  on  their  niiHliod«  of 
aiuuH'taieut :  the  picture  displetises  the 
eye  where  all  h  ihe  deep  shadow  of 
worldly  business  aod  care;  the  hun- 
ftUiue  of  relaxation  must  be  allowed  to 
foil  strong  upon  it,  and  we  must  ex- 
hibit the  buuny  hide  of  life  together 
viiih  ihetthadowy.  Sports  and  pastimes 
are  parts,  and  no  htimble  one^,  of  h]«- 
tury  ;  rude  aud  barbarous,  in  rude  and 
b^rbarouii  ages,  they  reHue  as  we  re- 
line  ;  aud  in  their  trauMtiun  from 
exercises  of  brute  force,  from  feats  of 
arms,  and  vulgar  debauchery,  to  pas- 
times in  which  Qiiud  participates,  and 
the    pleasures   of   the    uuder^taDdiug 


of  the  National  Guard  i  hh  earliest 

&on;f ,  and  hh  late^t^  is  some  rattle  tr^ip 
jingle,  every  line  ending  in  **  gloire^''* 
rhyming  with  ^'vtctoirt  /"  his  hand  U 
ever  on  his  mu&ket  or  his  sword^  and 
be  carries  Ihe  warlike  tastes  of  his  lo- 
faticy  to  the  grave.  Then,  aa  to 
ddneiog;  he  dances  into  the  worlds 
piroueiies  ih rough  Ufe,  and  makes  his 
exit  in  a  caracole ;  existeuce  to  bin) 
h  but  a  long-draw  Q  contrtdamtrt  and 
whether  it  go  well  or  ill,  rongb  or 
smooth*  bo  takes  it  easy,  laughs  and 
bows  if  every  thing  goes  right*  laughs 
and  shrugs  his  shouldem  It  any  thing 
goes  wrung, aud  has  a  knack  of  makiug 
hidiself  happy  debpite  phllosopbyt 

**  Day  Hprijshily  land  of  mirtli  and  social 
ease* 

riea»cd  wUh  thyseir,  wbom  aU  the  world 

enrj  plea«e, 
Alikff  aU  n^ea  dami*i  of  aneient  drty« 
llave  led  tbeir  cluMreiJ  throuj^h  tb«  ntirlh- 

ful  miLitey 
Aud  the   gay  grandiirc^  tkiird  In  |«tite 

lore, 
Hai  friflk*d  beneath  the  Uurdea  of  three- 

iccire,** 

Then  the  Spaniards — would  not 


lurn^le  with  the  gratifications  of  the  ^  n>«"»  u^t^'Hyi^luoraut  of  the  melaneboty 


■bti 


senses,  you  mark  the  &uccessive  epfichs 
of  advancing  civilization.  But  it  is 
not  outy  the  pa^t  history  of  a  nation 
that  is  thus  assisted  by  pursuing 
against  the  current  of  descending  time 
lhe»e  shifting  scenes  of  their  aum»e* 
inents,  but  the  pre^^ent ;  noihiug  in  the 
character  of  a  people  is  so  dittiinc- 
tivety  national  a»  tiieir  amui>emeuts  : 
lake  a  Frenchman  forexampksor  rather 
Frt^ucb  boy  j  the  tir&t  itnpiement  ho  is 
i^ioght  to  handle  U  a  penny  pop.gun« 
whence  he  di»ehargelh  piihbaU»  with 
deadly  aim  against  the  noses  of  his 
tutor,  nurse,  or  maideu  anut :  the  first 
nc  he  Uv  '  '  is  on  is  expended 
the  sho4  d,  where  hifl  ara- 

V^'     rr  U  gt.*^-u^w  «iih  the  ftig^lit  of  a 
iii,  the  smell  of  real  powder,  and 
^uigtriug  of  r€ul  buitets:  hift  tirst 
**  lung  tail  bluo'*  is  a  luimic  tiuiform 


history  of  ttiat  romantic  and  cbivaU 
rous,  but  unfortunate  nation,  after  be- 
holding one  of  their  harlkarous  bull- 
6ghts,  the  arena  reeking  with  the  «9U' 
traiU  of  ripped  up  men  and  horses,  yeC 
yraced  by  Itie  presence  and  plaudils  of 
nobles  and  dames  of  high  degree,  pr^* 
dtcale,  from  the  blood<thir^ty  ^uttt& 
exhibited  by  ohi  and  young,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  at  tlo  t»e  natioual 
entertain meuts,  a  people  distinguished 
throughout  Europe  for  pre-cmiueuoe 
in  the  elegant  accomplishment  of  cut* 
ting  each  other'o  throats?  And  th« 
guitar,  loo, — is  it  not  Ihe  iufttrument 
of  iutngue?^are  its  chords  not  mado 
to  blend  their  dnutiiful  tone^  with  tho 
WMrblif>|i  of  th«  gay  s«»reoatler  in  atn- 
buah  beneath  his  ntistt^AS*ti  window^ 
in  ttu;  dancea  of  Spain,  bow  much  of 
the  national  cboraoter  la  thtaxm  noc 
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portrjiycd?     How  much  m  'u 

nrui  »ub<}ued  voluptuou*nt-  fe 

not  ileveioped  in  the  lalmiuiblc  Cachu- 
ca  f  How  much  rom»nce  iu  the  erratic^ 
ea(>rictQU£  movemeuii  of  the  Ottuna  f 
Germiitiy  hus  litjr  heort  s<»t  upoo 
$Uoug  bi^Vt  lobaccoi  and  the  valtz — 
•tfaiig<»  corubiuatiot) ;  \h«  ilaveA  of  id( 
n Ail  11  as,  white  and  bUck,  Und  their 
pride  tmd  solace  iii  a  Ihldle,  and  whiit 
aWa  belter  ihaia  a  tiddle  the  Mm$  uf  a 
feUve?  S<:Otland  has  her  bngpipe,  her 
toddy,  her  golf,  her  c'urling'  uiatchcf, 
aad  her  reels.  Ireland  her  hurling' 
tnatchesi  ji^a,  wiikes*  aud  footbjill 
pUytngs.  Englmd  her  ericket,  her 
rural  daticej*,  sports,  nnd  fwirji.  Re* 
ercattoti  is  ihi*  t>ktp  of  worldly  care; 
every  where,  and  with  every  cU^j»ithe 
bow  mii»t  be  sometimes  unbent.  With 
ail  ita  power,  glory,  wealih,  uuh»ppy 
ifl  the  land  that  cannot  atford  lo  be  a 
liitli*  idle,  and  miberiible  the  roan  who 
de^pi^ea  or  disdains  the  small  extra* 
v.«gances  of  time  or  money  by  whicdi 
the  wheels  of  life  are  oiled,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  bowl  merrily  along  io  our 
pilgrimage  from  this  world  to  the 
Dex«l 

Tiie  enjoymcnta  of  the  Londoners 
are,  like  themselves,  chiefly  of  a  ttolid 
and  redective  ea£»t« — 

*'  iment  on  high  detij^oa,  •  thoughtful 
bond:" 
their  Tery  recreations  have  ati  afr 
of  business  ;  their  mirth  is  not 
boisterous,  nor  their  recreation  de> 
void  of  gravity  ;  active  or  athletic 
sports  their  iuclinatton  is  averse  to» 
and  that  comparative  privation  of 
great  bodily  strength  ntieiidant  upon 
town  life,  bedeiitary  h.itiits,  and  ad- 
Tance<i  eivilizatioiii  precludes  their 
participating  in  ihe^e  generally,  yet 
iheie  is  no  pe<»p!e  in  the  world  so 
fond  of  bthokhwj  alhlelic  exercises. 
The  wreniliug  matchetiof  the  Cornii^h 
and  CiiruberUud  men  aX  Chalk  FiLrm 
in  the  sunirner  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
most  exciting  sort  ;  forms  of  nmi^cutar 
atrength  are  there  exhibited  that  would 
not  autfer  by  a  comparUon  with  the 
lor#o  of  a  Hereule«  ;  whl'e  the  extra- 
ordinary and  apparently  ioipoafiible 
feats  of  strength  reabze,  to  mu  active 
imagination,  the  Olympic  games  of 
Gret'k  and  Roman  f*itne»  Noiv  that 
the  dcmofalixiiig  and  debasing  Bpec- 
tacle  of  men  pummelling  one  another 
to  a  jelly  for  a  pur^e  of  aovereign^,  is 
shockitig,  only  from  the  reculleotioD 
that  such  thltigs  havo  beenj  now  that 


the  exploits  of  the  "  fancy  **  nr©  cod* 
fined  to  bruisch'SSt  blood  less  exhlbl* 
fiona  of  its  professors,  in  the  Na^ 
tional  Arena  In  the  Woatminster  Road^ 
we  may  calmly  retiect  whether  or  tic»t 
one  advantage  has  been  gained  frotn 
the  encouragement,  in  bygone  dajis^ 
of  what  some  call  the  **  noble,"*  but 
which  may  be  fairly  denominated  the 
nutniif  science  of  defence.  The  vuU 
gar  of  ail  nations  um»r,  we  ituppoae, 
have  quHrreU,  and  i»ome  weapoti  of 
other  must  needt»  be  u&od  in  their  en- 
counter^s  %  some  are  notorious  for  the 
use  of  the  knife,  others  iling  fttonei, 
othera  again  fracture  skulls  with  juickst 
wo  do  tiot  know  whether  we  ought  to 
pride  ourselves  in  settling  dij»putes  bv 
any  sort  of  violence,  but  we  do  think 
the  weapons  wherewith  nature  has 
furnished  us  are  ihu^e  most  tilting  for 
defence  in  any  ordinary  emergenciei; 
nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  fiat,  for  the  purposes  of 
proleclion  from  rutiianly  violence  or 
insult,  if  the  di^gUBling  «peetiicle  of 
mercenary  combats  be  strictly  prohi* 
bited,  can  be  more  objectioniible  thati 
the  more  gentlemanly,  but  certainly 
more  deadiy  accompli&hments  of  the 
fencing  school  or  shooting  gullery* 
The  poor,  like  the  rich,  have  their 
differences  :  they  have,  too,  iheir 
pride,  resentments,  and  points  of  ho- 
nour;  they  give  and  receive  sati>faC' 
tlon  in  their  own  oil'  handed  way  ;  and 
if  any  are  disposed  to  put  down  poor 
devifa  of  the  Hftty  cut!'  school,  we  ^tajt 
let  gcnilimea  mend  their  fuauneis, 
and  »et  a  good  example* 

When  wandering  about  the  streetA 
of  London,  catering,  as  in  duty  bound, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  indulgent 
reader,  we  sometimes  observe  a  little 
knot  of  wrangler.*',  senior  and  junior, 
at  the  corner  of  some  unfriquentcd 
street;  no  snowball  proptUed  along 
the  pia>^ ground  bv  the  lu»ty  lada  of 
Westminster  School  or  Harrow, accu- 
mulates with  half  the  rapidity  of  the 
encircling  crowd:  our  superior  attitude 
enables  u^  to  behold  in  the  midnt  two 
foatian^coated  aitizans  int*  -   '  !^ 

short  and  aharp  phra»e(«  4  f  i- 

moij$  deOance  :  deelarati<*ik  i^  .».. -^td 
by  plea,  replicution  by  rejoiniler,  re- 
butter by  surrebutter,  with  all  the  in* 
genuity,  without  tlie  tediou^uea>•,  of  a 
special  pleader  ;  at  la»t»  the  He  direct 
is  given,  and  is>ue  being  joined  by  a 
couple  of  "facers,'^  right  and  left,  the 
partk0  proceed  to  trial,  and  tbo  en- 
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circUop:  crowd  impAtineU  itBcJf  into  a     projected   &t  tUc  gent  hy  tho  rcfr; 


specUi  jury  to  try  the  fact^ — which  fa 
Ih©  better  man.  The  ground  being 
slippery,  or  the  ring-  imiiflerently 
kept,  the  coiubatanta  usuitUy  cloio, 
afcer  some  hard  hitting,  and  roll  to- 
gether into  tho  kennel*  The  nppcr- 
raoiit  butfer,  in  tho  hoat  of  passion, 
and  prohibly  UQconscions  that  he  is 
grossly  viulating  the  rules  of  the  ring, 
deals  his  prostrate  antagonist  a  thutup 
on  the  he^d ;  now,  mark  tlie  moral  of 
the  tiite — a  yell  of  execration  rises 
from  I  he  mob,  as  from  one  pair  of 
Btentoriuri  lungs— ^mV  phff  U  tho  cry 
^— the  tittle  urchins,  who  havedescrfed 
Punch  and  the  hurdy-gurdy  to  swell 
the  i-Towd,  peering^  between  the  Icga 
of  their  seniois,  to  c«itch  a  glimpse  of 
the  eonihat,  squeak  fair  play  round 
the  periphery  of  the  ring — the  water- 
I  aMiii  from  tho  neighbouring  coach- 
Iftand^  who  is  an  amateur^  deals  the 
delitiqucnt  a  lusty  kick  Id  the  rihs,  as 
a  broiid  hint  to  mend  his  m;uiner8« 
und  four  or  five  cabmen  fiimuUancous- 
ly  take  off  their  coata,  and  uffer  in  a 
brc>ith  to  *'tako  the  conceit  out  of  the 
rocvf  what  otTcri  to  larrup  a  man  whin 
Ae**  doicnJ'* 

Up  and  at  it  again— foul  play  la 
no  longer  thought  of,  and  both  men 
prove  ihemselvoA  trumps;  hut,  ware- 
hawk  I — a  poHeeman  turns  the  corner. 
And  in  a  twinkling  the  game  is  up  ;  the 
combatants  put  on  their  jackets  and 
caps,  their  friends,  slapping  them  on  the 
back,  make  them  shake  hands  to  show 
that  they  bear  no  malice^som©  rude 
words  of  apt>logy  are  proffered  and  re. 
celvedi  and  a  gallon  of  beer  makes  the 
combatants  better  friends  than  ever. 

One  line  day,  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  wo  were  sauntering  down  Pic- 
cadilly on  our  way  to  the  Park  for  an 
airing,  when  we  observed  a  gent  with 
a  f«fcst -trotting  horse  bowl  a  lady  along 
in  his  gig:  we  call  him  a  yentt  for  a 
gentleman,  who  Is  a  horse  of  another 
colour,  is  never  seen  bowling  ladies 
along  in  gigs :  however,  be  he  who 
be  may  or  what  he  might,  a  scavenger*! 
cart,  employed  in  its  daily  avocations, 
was,  contrary  to  all  established  rules 
and  regulations,  drawn  up  across  the 
street :  tho  gent,  after  a  few  words  of 
remonstrance,  which  were  replied  to 
by  a  volley  of  abuse  from  the  scaven* 
gor,  gave  tho  lady  the  reins,  and  de- 
^ceuiWd  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the 
fiUhy  oocumbranco  out  of  hi5  way  ;  a 
fistful  of   mud  wai  initantaaeously 


tory  fAH-tail;  whereupon,  to  tho  greali 
consternation  of  tho  by-standers,  tho 
latter  coolly  took  off  his  coat^  hat,  and 
gloves,  and  tackled  the  fan-tail  *  de« 
moU^lLing  his  beauty  in  a  handful  of 
rounds,  and  finally  leading  him  by  the 
nose  to  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  com- 
pelling liim  to  remove  his  obstructive 
nuisance  to  its  proper  position  in  the 
keuncL  The  cheers  of  the  populace, 
who  are  ever  admirers  of  what  is  vul* 
garly,  but  expressively,  called  />/w*'A, 
and  tho  smiles  of  the  lady  in  the  uig$i 
rewarded  our  hero,  who  pur&utd  hia 
way  rejoicing-,  leaving  behind  him  in 
tho  minds  of  the  spectators  a  lesson  of  , 
manners  more  practical  than  any  i 
be  f  >und  in  Chestcrlield's  Lcifcts, 

Another  instance  of  the  cor/ec*tive 
influence  upon  ruftims,  of  the  i«n par- 
tial ad  mi  11  is tra lion  of  tho  fist,  wo  h*i " 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  not  lony' 
since  in  Tavistock  Square.     A  poor 
aged  foreigner,  encumbered  with  biid- 
cages  which  he  was  offering  for  sala 
was  surrounded  by  four  or  five  drunkcQ 
butchers,  who  were  taunting  and  abua*| 
inghim,  and  injuring  his  little  proper^ 
tv  J  the  fellows  were  evidently  drunk^ 
(or  even  a  Loudon  butcher  in  his  inter 
vals  of  sobriety  is  not  exempt  from 
that  instinct  of  fair  play  which  per- 
vades all  classes  of  Englishmen*    The 
poor  old  mau  was  in  tears,  imploring, 
io  his  broken  English,  permis?*ioa  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  peaceably  on 
his  way — but  in  vain.     At  this  in- 
stant,   two    gentlemen    entered    the 
square — they  looked  like  father  an^l 
son:  the  younger  stopped,  and  quick- 
ly handing  his  clo'^k  to  the  elder,  de- 
manded of  the  ruffians  a  cessation  o? 
their  unmanly  persecution  of  age  andj 
infirmity.     The  reply  was  in  the  un 
translatable    langnnge   of  ruflianisnit^ 
and  the  rejoinder  was  equally  prompt 
'—levelling  the  roost  brawny  of  the 
butcliers   with   the  ground.      In  hh 
fall,  a  tray  filled  with  meat,  carried  on 
tho  shoulder  of  one  of  the  party,  waa  ' 
overturned,  and  in  an  instant  tlie  con- 
test was  decided;  the  blue- coated  fra- 
teruity,  perceiving  th^ir  legs  of  mut- 
ton, sirloins  of  beef,  and  fillets  of  vealf 
scattered  hero  and  there,  forgot  theifJ 
kindling  wrath,  and  instantly  ahan*J 
doncd  the  field  to  th«?  ht-nevolent  vic« 
tor  J  who,  putlinjf  a  piece  of  tnone| 
into  the  liand  of  tho  astoniihed  fo^ 
relgnor,  accotnpmylng  hiin  a  little 
distance  (Irom  the  »pot  to  prerent  fur* 
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ther  insnkt  rcxumcd  Uh  clonk,  took 
the  jirm  of  )iia  friend,  am!  qiiutcd  the 
H|URrc  Amiii  t}iu  aci't/ini.ttions  of  the 
fpcctators.  Wt?  ni<?nlion  their  trifling' 
indilents,  not  becatise  Ihey  have  any 
particular  conneiioo  with  our  present 
»ubjcctt  but  because  they  terv©  to 
elucidate;  p^rt  of  the  character  of  this 
people — a  prompt  redress  of  insult  or 
injustice,  without  lurking  ill- will,  or 
heart-t!lieriiihed,  endaring  hatred ;  the 
love  of  fair  play^  which  finda  its  way 
even  into  tUo  blackguard's  coda  of 
honour,  are  not  unworthy  obicrva- 
tion  in  forming  our  c^tlm^te  of  the 
ipirit  and  courage  of  any  naliun  what- 
ftoe^er. 

We  have  witnessed  a  few  impromf^tt 
•ets-toj  never  a  prize  fight — we  never 
fthall.  Wo  have?  hud  the  pain  of  be- 
lu^  eonip**lled  to  n^'A^i  at  a  few  com- 
bats of  the  eiUer^fork  suhoolf  called 
duels  ;  hut  wo  honestly  cogfe<s«  with 
profound  deference  to  the  silver- fork 
school,  that  we  think  a  short  **  turn- 
up" in  the  heat  of  blood  on  the  spot, 
and  at  the  time,  with  the  object  of  our 
rost?ntment»  and  no  malice  borne  when 
it  is  over,  intiniteJy  more  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  interested,  than  exchange 
of  cards,  foolish  friend?.  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  cold  frosty  morning*   twelve 
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paces,  Mautofls  for  two,  a  buiL*t  in 

the  thorax,  ftjjd  Riinl  >m  ,i,thna  Wak- 
ley  the  coroner*  the  exer- 

cise of  the   maiii^  oF    *,>lf« 

defence  is  prohibited  f 

display   of  mercenurv  ,> 

and  encouraged  as  an  exiitbition  of 
science  and  strength,  nndtr  the  proper 
ro&lrietion  of  the  '*  inufiier,"  so  loutf^ 
we  may  rest  assured,  the  atrocities  < 
the  knife,  the  dirk,  the  paving-stone,  or " 
the  shillela,  will  never  be  the  weaponji 
of  Englishmen,  and  fair  nlay  will  ever 
be.  aa  it  ever  has  beeni  tlieif  jewel. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  suhjecl — froii 
wliich  we  have  digressed,  just  as  wi 
take  up   the  gloves   now   and   thcQ, 
when  we  are  braiu^worn  and  weniyjl 
to  promote  the  cirouUtion  of  the  blooi 
—  the  robuiit  and  alhlelie  sports  arc  no 
encouraged  about  Lotidon  as  wc  could 
wish.     The  gradual  inclosure  of  ilie 
open  spaces  and  cxerciiiing   grounda 
has  contributed  in  a  great  de-^ree  to 
bar  all  opportunity    oit  purHiing  Die 
more  mardy  eicrclsesj  while  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  eivilaiition  lias  deprived 
them  of  much  of  ihtir  prt&tine  power 
to  please,  and  carried  the  popular  mind 
towards   modes  of  relaxation   bettor 
adapted  to  a  forced  and  highly  artifi* 
clal  coodition  of  society. 


SociAt  EcLAxanoNS 


FoTiD  almost  the  only  enjoyment  of  a 
▼ast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London — the  H reside,  tlie  fiipe,  the 
pot,  and  the  paper,  are  their  amuse- 
ments :  the  latter  affords  them  a  re- 
flection, as  it  were»  of  whatever  amuse- 
ment i^  going  forward,  without  the 
crowd,  fatigue,  or  trouble  of  assisting 
there :  in  the  paper,  sitting  quietly  by 
his  fireside,  the  Londoner,  after  the 
business  fatigues  of  the  day,  can  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  last 
new  comedy,  opera,  or  farce,  than  if  he 
had  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  in* 
convenience  of  attending  the  perform- 
ance: whatever  of  procession,  cere- 
mony, or  such-like,  h  going  forward, 
is  marshalled  upon  the  broad  aliect  of 
the  newspaper,  as  it  was  tnarsh ailed  by 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies:  the  many 
good  things  th^t  have  been  eaten,  and 
the  few  that  have  been  said,  at  a  Man- 
aion-bouse  dinner,  are  recorded  for  him 
in  the  p;iper  with  an  accuracy  no  en- 
quiry of  his  own  could  ever  approach : 
the  names  of  the  fashionableji  who  at* 
fgL,  tu  «Ot  cct:^vtl. 


tended  at  A1mack*s  in  the  west,  and 
at  the  Chimney-sweepers*  Benevoleolj 
Annual  Ball  in  the  east,  are  catalogue  ^ 
by   the    newspaper    with    scrupulous 
fidelity  :   in   the  newspaper,  the  mogi 
intimate  aft*airs  of  his  neighbours  al 
large  are  laid  open  through  the  me 
dium   of  police  reports,  law  reports*^ 
and  Parliamentary  reports,  as  it  would 
seem  merely  for  his  especial  amuse* 
men!  *     kingdoms    change    masters, 
empires    rise  nnd   fall,  dynai^ttes  are 
undone,     battles     fought,    and    long^ 
lists    of    killed   and    wounded    pub«^ 
lished,  merely  to  entertain  bim  :  ac- 
counts of  expeditions  sent  our,  at  the 
instigation  of  oily- ton gued  Pharisee 
to  civilize,  by  means  of  new  mm  an4 
small' po]c«    the    nasty,   rancid,   bow«  ' 
legged,  lark -heeled,  baboon- faced,  abo- 
minable, black  niggers,  wherein  ourj 
brave   countrymen  perish  by  whole 
sale  un pitiably,  for  the  entertainmettf' 
of  the  philanthropic  reader  and  Bux* 
ton  the  brewer  of  Whitechapel :  ac- 
couuts  of  banquets  at  Stafford  Houie, 
2a 
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and  desitli  hy  a&nralion  iw  S , 
stutrtoeuts  of  accideiitf,  ullV  Ml 
ruptcie^,  aioguUr  ocfurreticti",  and 
siiddt'n  deaths:  not  only  tbe  mere  re- 
cord of  passing  occurrences,  but  iho 
»plrit  of  the  ev«?nt&  of  the  day,  retro- 
spectitely  considered,  and  prospec- 
livelyr  by  able  men,  eutertain  the  wor- 
thy cuizen  in  his  dressing* gown  and 
alippcru,  with  his  heels  on  the  fender: 
the  world,  its  cares,  busineasj  aaiuse* 
ments,  is  brought  into  his  break fa£t 
parlour,  and  having  been  well  aired, 
is  laid  upon  the  table  in  xhe  microcosm 
of  (he  utiwspaper. 

It  is  nowi&e  wonderful*  therefore* 
that  the  Londoner,  whose  soul  and 
buiiy  are  ab>orbed  in  his  avocations, 
should  tind  oiscliitsf  amusement  in  per^ 
using  this  woodrous  daily  mass  of 
the  revolving  world »  ho  would  in* 
deed  be  enamoured  of  fatigue  who  h 
nol  content  to  find  all  that  h  inte* 
resting,  exciting,  or  ttmusing>  within 
the  broad  shcL't  whose  treasures  are 
daily  unfolded  before  him.  The  in- 
tense concentration  of  body  and  mind 
upon  the  business  of  the  day,  is  an- 
other reason  why  tho  Londoner  tinds 
his  greatest  relaxation  in  complete  re- 
|ioso;  his  clean-swept  hearth,  his  com- 
fortable wife,  his  prattling  little  ones, 
and  the  evening  paper,  make  the  best 
and  most  heartfelt  pleasures — at  least 
we  imagine  as  much — the  laborkus 
citizen  can  enjoy.  Then  there  is  the 
bleused  Sunday,  when  the  miro  and 
dirt  of  mbd  and  body  is  washed  vff, 
and  tito  brain  cleared  of  the  cobwebs 
of  tbo  weekp  and  put  in  ord^r  for  a 
day  of  peace  and  quiet :  when  those 
who  are  impressed  with  a  senso  of 
their  religious  obligations^  delight  in 
discharging  them,  and  those  who  have 
no  dense  of  religion  whatever — and  in 
London  their  number  is  not  few— 
cannot  help  thanking  God,  in  their 
hearts*  that  there  is  one  day  of  the 
Beven,  when  the  shop  is  shut,  the  work- 
men diKc barged,  ledgers,  journals,  and 
peii  ^^oks  put  to  bed,  and  cns- 

tOti  tt<?D. 

\\v  uHLTj  tiiiuk — Hea?en  help  us! 
—that  on  Sunday  there  is  a  sabbath  in 
the  air — wo  think  the  spirits  that  pre. 
side  over  the  harmony  of  Heaven  walk 
Upon  the  viewless  winds,  and  hush 
Ihem  to  repose  in  juvercuco  of  the  sa- 
cred day  t  the  sun  him»elf  nhines  pU* 
oidly  upon  the  truncjuil  enrUj:  the 
clouds  hang  in  graceful  forms  from 
tbo  vault  of  the  fimsaoifot ;  thi*  littb 
iters  of  tbi  grote$,  to  our  car. 
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have  something  hymn*)ike  lu  thi 
sabbjiih  sovig  of  praise  s  peace  viisi 
desceuda  upon  the  brute  creation,  and 
naiuro  arrays  herself  in  robes  of  bright* 
er  green:  tho  heart  of  man  partici- 
pates in  the  holy  calm  of  the  day  of 
rest,  forgets  tempestuous  pa&slons  and 
worldly  cares,  and  expands  beyond 
itself,  as  it  would  ta^te,  ere  death, 
somewhat  of  the  peace  of  a  promisefl 
immortalily* 

Among   the   Sabbath  virtues  and 
pleasures,  hospitality  with  the   Loo< 
doners  is  not  forgotten  |    the  added 
pudding,  and  the  t^upererogatory  joint, 
are  not  produced  for  the  purposes  of 
solitary    gratilication,  —  cousin     Tom 
and  his  wife  and  child  are  expected  ta 
join  their  friends  on  that  day^  from  the 
unexplored  territories  of   Bay^ water, 
or   tho   ten  a    incognita    of    Camdeo 
Town,     Aunt  Martha,  punctually  at 
two,  expects  her  favourite  nephew  and 
niece,  who  will  take  good  care  to  be 
there  to  the  minutes  as  they  also,  liko 
aunt  Martha,  have  their  expectationa. 
The  miscellaneous  Mr  Smiths  engaged 
in  tho  city,  where  they  reside^  with 
partial   boards  during  the  week,  juiii 
their  respective  "  governors'*  and  an* 
*xtous  mothers  at  the  suburban  villag«e 
of  Islington,  Kensiugtcn,  or  Clerk#&j 
welL       Bank  directors   and  eminei 
city  merchants  entertain  a  few  frieo* 
at  their  country-scats  round  the  m< 
tropolis ;  the  fat  fowl,  now  twirling 
sUsSpended  tieforo  the  tire  from  a  bit 
of  string,  hooked  on  to  a  fork  stuck  la 
the  mantelpiece,  and  which,  while  we 
read  a  sermon  of  Jereuiy  Taylor,  wft 
taka  caro  to  preserve  in  a  rutatoi 
motion  round  its  axis,  basting  at 
lervals,  is  the  subscription  dinner  of 
ourselves  snd  Frank  Standish,  who  is 
to  be  hero  punctually  at  five,  to  eat 
his  share  of  the  aforesaid  circumro* 
tatory  capon,  and  to  entertain  iia  with 
a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  splendid  success  of  his  last  article 
in    I  he    Infernal    Magszine,    ycleet^ 
"  The    SpRctn*    Tom-Cat^    or    the 
Haunted  W^ii^h-house,'^  with  the  epi- 
sode of  tbo  rat  under  the  tilirs.      At 
eight  o'clock,  D'Orsay,  Sam  Kogers, 
Moore,  Edwin  Land&eer,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  titlen,  will  sit  down  to  a  qtili 
dinner  in  one  of  tho  mansions  of  ch< 
nobility  at  tho  west  end,  and  have  aii' 
evening  afterwards  heathen  gods  ani^ 
goddetaea  might  envy. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  ex* 
eroiae  tlio  Sunday  virtue  aflcr  a  difliN 
rent  fashion.     Our  friend  Pick  Vu* 
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mx\  if  of  the  numlicr. 
tti  gfty  as  a  I.irk.  thi 


DicV,  who  fTas 

Ml  ■'Ik    nut   nulte  fiO 

ried  into  a  m  .j  very 

^erioas  Imsiness  the  marring'e  turnpil 
out  fur  Dick*  Wo  encountered  him 
the  othtT  day,  emt^rging  from  the  Re- 
lif(iouB  Tract  Depositary^  with  A  par- 
tffX  tinder  hts  iiroi  ;  wt*  f*nquirtd  what 
h<*  hf!d  pot  there — the  poor  felloir 
hi'  '<!  8aid  Bumt^tbiog'  libout  a 

»K.  !ut»e  ho   was   nuikirj^   for 

Mr3  U,  Uu  enquirini^  whnt  A^y  we 
eoiihf  Uko  dinner  with  hirOf  he  fogr^t- 
ted  to  hdar  that  Sunday  waa  our  only 
open  diiy,  but  fin&ny,  Bumming  np 
courage,  he  hazarded  a  provoke  for 
Sunday. 

On  Sunday  we  went,  accordingly, 
with  theintcmtinnof  jtpendinef  tho  djiy  ; 
thc»  door  of  Dick  Di!^tTiars  liu^ud^omo 
house  in  Tabernacle  Place  was  open- 
ed by  a  maid  of  auch  rnelancltoly  fitce 
4kkKJ  mien,  thai  she  mii?ht  have  sat  ex- 
Oeilently  welt  for  the  Virgin  n  los  do- 
ttm'/f^  Our  tiffct  enquiry,  stimulated  by 
her  funereal  aspect,  was  whether  all 
the  family  were  well ;  having*  receiv- 
ed a  salifefactory  reply,  we  were  ush- 
ered into  a  coM  formal  parlour,  the 
Willis  piiinted  Quiiker  colour,  and  de- 
corated with  portraits  in  mvzzoriat^ 
of  priin*vts:iged,  Mjuareeutt  bhick-a- 
▼iied    fellows,  who^e  phv^  *-3 

alono  would  have  found  i  y 

in  any  court  in  Chn^tcndum, 

Dick  Dismal  and  his  lady,  entering 
the  room,  put  an  end  to  our  Investiga- 
tion ;  Dick  was  glad  to  seo  us,  espe* 
ciHlly  as  we  could  have  a  seat  in  his 
yew  durinpf  the  morning  miniitrations 
of  the  Keverend  Soon  Kiiolit»  while 
the  lady  congraiulated  herself  that  w© 
should  havi?  an  opporinoity  of  com- 
paring^^the  pulptt  oratory  of  the  Reve- 
rend Ra^i'er  HtLLMoLEs,  who  was 
to  preach  in  the  afternoon  ;  bat  cau- 
tioned us  not  to  be  led  away  by  his 
apo»rohc  elocution,  until  we  conclud- 
ed the  day  by  bestowing  our  best  at- 
tention upoTi  the  Reverend  FtRort- 
0U9  Howl.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
(he  went  to  prepare  for  chapel,  she 


pnt  Into  our  handl  a  volume  nf  the 

**  ?kl1  •slnirirv    \T.irK-r*:.*'  r'f  inhiin  i  ni>    '^f|  _ 

hy 

ing  the   Hr 
with  themir 

body,  evolviug  a  Bop  i 

of  rum,  by  which  thr  a 

deprived  of  their  fca*.t,  nhd  liy  tbv  av 
sifctance  of  a  fresh  importHflun  of  re# 
tracts  and  old  Jamaica,  were  finally 
converted  to  Christianity.  Of  the 
£ermoni  wo  shall  ^ay  no  more  than 
that  they  were  impressive  in  the  ex- 
treme, if  hr  US 
thumping,  a  I  .^ 

them    Mo*        i  utre    wtTt?    II 

ttoTTS  in  the  course  of  the  <i  la 

purpose  of  diffusing  prioiiLivc  Ltnig- 
gletonianiism  among  the  native*  of 
Boothia  Felix.  Between  the  acta^ 
we  beg  pardon— ibo  devotions,  we 
returned  to  dinner:  a  loin  of  veal 
roasted  iho  day  before,  and  untouch- 
ed, a  ham,  and  other  substantialiited, 
composed  our  meal ;  there  were  alao 
a  couple  of  dishea  or  so  of  hot  vpgfw 
tables  ;  and  although  Dick  \  d 

bis  lady  assured  us  of  their  l  g 

of  Siibbath  cookery,  we  could  not 
help  thinking  thiei  wait  blowing  hot 
and  cold,  or  cbeaiing  the  devil  in  the 
dark ;  we  were  content,  however,  to 
make  our  dinner  on  potatoes  and 
greens  hot,  and  veal  and  ham  cold, 
saying  nothing  on  the  subject.  But 
Imagine,  truly  Christian  reader,  you, 
whose  dishes  are  as  warm  as  ycur 
welcome,  a  loin  of  veal,  choicest  of 
good  iHrifts,  that  should  hmoke  in  a  red 
sea  of  delicious  gravy,  roa^ited  the  day 
before!  reflect,  if  you  can  with  for- 
titude, upon  the  fate  of  the  exqutulto 
kidney,  that  should  come  loluMc  nest- 
ling in  its  layer*  of  senii-I'Mpiid  fat, 
being:  suffered  to  congeal  in  untaf»ted 
blessedness,  and  »ent  to  table  petritied 
in  suet,  like  a  toad  in  a  cold  f>tone  I 
imagine  the  accompanying  potableSf 
parsnip  wine  and  had  Teueriffe,  and 
avoid,  as  you  love  your  peaee,  ttie 
Diuk  Dismals  of  your  acquaintance  I 


Going  iw  Statk. 


Pmcesitions,  parades,  and  reviewi, 

form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
innocent  recreation  to  the  Londoner. 
He  is  a  perfect  child  in  his  admiration 
of  fycctQck ;  If  you  doubt  it,  borrow 


a  df  urn  and  beat  a  httoo  at  the  comer 
of  a  street ;  in  a  couple  of  shakes  yoti 
will  collect  the  whole  disposable  force 
of  the  vicinity.  Going  in  state  is 
however,  what  msiiiily  delights  your 
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Cockney;  Ms  soul  is  m     the  procession  to  behold  this  Jupiter 
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true-born 

armsv  and  eager  for  the  show.  When 
lier  Mtyesty  or  the  Lord  Mayor  go 
in  itatey   holidays  unuoiiced   in   the 
Almanacs  are  observed  by  him  with 
religioui  scrupulosity  \  and  although 
one  of  these  shows  u  as  like  unolher 
show,  as  on©  egg  is  like  auolher  egj^, 
yet  your  Cockney  is  the  most  miser- 
able mortal  in  existence  if  he  behold 
not  all-    What  a  day  is  Lord  Mayor's 
day!  what  crowds  assemble  all  along 
the  line  of  procession,  from  the  Man- 
sioo-house  to  the   Bridge  of  Black* 
friars  t    gorgeous    is    the    advanced 
guard;  spirit-stirring  the  flourish  of 
trumpets   from    the    Horse    Guards' 
bandf  borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  mag- 
namintous  the    City    Marshal  in  his 
Bcarlet  uuiform,  jack-boots,  and  cock- 
ed hat ;  magniticcnt  the  glass  coaches 
of  the  sheriii':?,  decorated   back   and 
sides  with  iho  plasterers'  or   curry- 
comh-makers'   arms  \    the  coachmen 
and   footmen   far  surpass   in  gildiug 
the  gingerbread  of  Greenwichi  and 
with  the  whiteness  of  their  silk  stock- 
ings and  breeches,  what  among  white 
things  can  compare  r  sulicitous  is  the 
.face  of  the  City  Solicitor,  and  that  of 
the   Remembrancer   full   of  remem- 
braoces  \  but  when  the  gilded  rattle- 
trap conveying  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  long  since 
broken  down,  heaves  slowly  into  view 
^^what  shouts — what  a  rush  to  catuh 
a  momentary  glimpse — what  raulUlu- 
dinous   echoes    reod    the  answering 
skies!     There  the   mighty  man  sits 
enshtiocd,  bowing  now  to  this  side, 
now  to  that,  like  the  Mandarin  in  his 
own  china  shop,  the  Recorder  in  his 
[  big  wig  stariug  his   Lordship  full  in 
I  the  face  ;  the  mace- bearer  and  sword- 
I bearer  poking  their  awful  emblems 
I  of  civic  authority  and  power,  sitting 
I  doi  ^  dot,  their  state  faces  perked  out 
fof  eiiher  window  ;  the  portly  coach* 
man,  too*  aud  the  buuch  of  rapicred 
footmctu  httngiDg  on  behind,  fat  with 
^acrapings  of  venison  and  turtle,  must 
Qot    bo  forgotten.     Let  no   profane 
spectator  im4g:ine  the  great  civic  dlg*- 
iDitary,  now  tilling  the  eye  of  count- 
flesa  thousands  with  embodied  emana* 
[tlons  of  ghiry,  a  little,  scjuab,  duck- 
'*gged,    fonr*S(]uare»    pudding  faced 
Bnsauiple  of  humanity,  with  an  eye 
for  a  har<l  birgain,  and  a  puunch  for 
a  pail-fall  of  turtle  aoup:  if  his  eyes 
insist  that  it  is  so.  don't  believe  them. 
bat  let  blm  run  along  at  th«  he^U  ^ 


of  the  city  metamorphosed  into  tho 
Neptune  of  the  Thames.     O,  for  a 
tajsie  of  tie  fjuality  of  honest  John 
Taylor  the  water  poet,  or  of  Eika- 
nah  SL'ttte,  last  uf  city  laureates,  to 
furbish   forth    to   the   fancy   of   the 
reader   the  gilded  pomp  aud  magis- 
terial  circuTu&tance   of  the  acquatla 
procession   from    Blackfrlars  BridgCf 
where  his   Lordship,  teetotallcr-iike, 
takes  water ^  uniil,  after  diving  under 
the   arches  of  Waterloo   and   West- 
minster, he  emerges,  amphibious  as  a 
turtle,  at  Palace  Yard  Stairs,  where 
he  takes  wine*     People  talk  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  in  his  state  barge  go- 
ing  to   wed  the   Adriatic :  did  they 
ever  see  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon 
in  his  state  barge  goitig  to  ask  tho 
Judges  to  dioner?     Going  to  wed  the 
Adriatic !  all  mere  romancing,  trump- 
ed up  by  those  good-for-nothing  fel- 
lows the  poets,  for  a  night's  lodging 
or  a  bit  of  dinner — we  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it !   We  have  heard  of  mar- 
riages  sending  a  man  to  the  dogs, 
but  surely  entering  into  the  bonds  of 
wedlock  with  a  gulf  is  an  iufatlihie 
method  of  going  to  the  tlshcs  I     No, 
no  ;  there  never  was  any  such  thing  • 
it  is  oil  nonsense — an  imagination  of 
the  poets,  typical  and  mystical,  like 
Coleridge*8   Ancient  Mariner.      The 
Doge  of  Venice,  we  take  it,  represent- 
ed an  old  bachelor,  the  Adiiatic  may 
have  been  emblematic  of  the  lovely 
bride,  lit  up  with  smiles  and  sunshine 
— ^pale,  tranquil,  and  interesting  to- 
day J  to-morrow  lashing  herself  into  a 
devil  of  A  fury,  and  breaking  all  the 
china  and  crockery.   Would  any  poet 
of  common  sense  compare  the  Doge  of 
Venice  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
— the  campaigns  ag?tinst  tho  Turks  to 
the  exploits  of  the  artillery  company 
aud  lumber  froop^ — Othello  the  Moor 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  black  footman  in 
the  yellow  plushes — the  Bu centaur  to 
the  Maria  Wood — tlie  i^le  of  Cyprus  to 
the  Eel^pie  island  at  Twickenham^- 
thc  Bridge  of  Sighs  to  the  britige  of 
Southwark  ?    We  wish  poets  in  future 
would  learn   manners,  aud  look  for 
materials    for    epici:,   tngedies,   and 
sonnets,  leaving  the  Doge  of  Venice 
aud  the  Adiiutic,  b  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show. 

But,  to  return :  the  parapets  of  the 
brid;;cs  are  crowded  to  repletion  with 
the  ft  how- loving  populace  ;  the  barga 
of  th«  worshipful  company  of  »La* 
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tionen,  by  virtue  of  superior  intelli- 
gence— mind  ever  taking  precedence 
of  matter — sweeps  proudly  up,  stem- 
ming the  receding  tide  with  twenty 
flairs  of  oars,  band  playing  and  co- 
ours  flying,  making  its  way  to  Lam-- 
beth^  there  to  receive  a  hamper  of 
wine,  from  time  immemorial  the  dole 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury: 
next  come  the  fishmongers,  the  pat- 
ten-makers, the  barber-surgeons,  the 
skinners,  the  ironmongers,  and  many 
more,  in  their  barges,  as  like  one  to 
another  as  golden  pippins  floating  in 
a  pail :  last  of  all  comes  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  Thames,  the  Doge  of 
London,  in  a  barge  burnished  with 
gold,  and  filled  to  suffocation  with 
men  in  uniform^  men  at  arms,  and 
hogs  in  armour;  now  do  the  paleraroet, 
planted  by  the  wharfs  along  the  river 
side,  shake  the  air  with  their  reverbe- 
rations: on  high*  like  incense*  as- 
cendeth  the  unbought  acclaim  of  the 
mob — loud  and  long,  trumpets  pro- 
claim the  happy  consummation  of  the 
dangerous  voyage — his  lordship,  tuck- 
ing his  robe  over  his  left  arm,  trotteth 
up  the  stair,  under  the  shadow  of  his 
cocked  hat,  with  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  an  old  fishwoman  with  a  peck 
of  oysters  on  her  head  emerging  from 
a  Rochester  smack  upon  the  wharf  at 
Billingsgate.  Thus  far  have  we  con- 
ducted the  equestrian  order  of  pro- 
cession, and  the  aquatic :  now  is  form- 
ed a  pedestrian  array,  marshalling  his 
lordship  into  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer — *'  Make 
way  there  for  the  Right  Honourable 
tho  Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  shouts 
tho  crier  of  the  court—"  Make  way 
there  for  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex."  Dense  is  the  mob  of 
briefless  barristers  pushing  their  way 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tho  civic  func- 
tionaries, and  "  Make  way  there  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,"  shouts  the 
crier,  whereat  is  much  laughter.  Now 
is  tho  Lord  Mayor  presented,  in  a  neat 
speech  from  the  Recorder*  to  Lord 
Denman*  who,  on  the  Queen's  part* 
confirms  the  city's  choice:  now  are 
hob- nails  well  aud  truly  paid  down 
upon  the  nail  by  Hobler:  now  are 
tenders  made  of  horse-shoes,  and  the 
citizens,  in  lieu  of  certain  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  cut  sundry 
sticks.  Now  doth  his  lordship,  in  bis 
choicest  phrase*  respectfully  request 
Lord  Denman  and  the  rest  of  the 


Judges  to  take  pot-luck  with  him^ 
the  which  that  learned  lord,  on  be- 
half of  self  and  fellows*  duly  ac- 
knowledgeth*  stating  what  pleasure 
it  will  give  him  and  his  brother 
big-wigs  to  cut  his  lordship's  mut- 
ton ;  now  the  two  lords,  having 
smelt  at  the  same  nosegay,  like  tho 
two  kings  of  Brentford,  exchange  a 
profusion  of  bows  and  smiles,  the  for- 
mer retiring  in  a  crustaccous  or  crab- 
liko  manner  from  the  court,  followed 
by  mobs  of  tho  admiring  briefless* 
whose  elongated  phizzes  sufficiently 
indicate  their  regret  that  their  anxious 
parents  had  not  the  good  sense  to  have 
bound  them  'prentices  to  some  reput- 
able trade,  by  which  they  might  have 
got  an  honest  living,  and  perhaps  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  and  state  of  the 
truly  great  man  who  waddles  before 
them — the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Conservator  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  top-sawyer  of 
every  thing  and  every  body  between 
tho  inside  of  Temple  Bar  and  the  out- 
side of  Mile-End.  The  procession  is 
re-formed  in  the  same  gingerbread 
order ;  his  lordship,  undaunted  by  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  boldly  attempts  a 
second  time  a  voyage  to  Blackfriars — 
bells  ring  a  merry  peal — tang — ting^* 
iong — tang — tung — ting — tang — tang-^ 
trumpets  sound — cannons  rattle — 
bands  play — away  they  go—all  alive^> 
mob  shouts  as  if  it  was  hired  for  the 
day — they  land  as  before,  proceed  to 
the  Mansion-house  as  before — and, 
thank  Heaven,  there  we  have  done 
with  them. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  that  auppicious 
day,  when  rumour  bruits  abroad  that 
her  Majesty  is  graciously  minded  to 
go  in  state — where? — no^matter  where 
—for  what  purpose? — what's  that  to 
you  ?  it  is  sufficient  for  London  to  be 
informed  that  to-morrow  her  Majesty 
will  go  in  state.  Let  no  philosopher, 
cynic,  or  patriot*  who  has  failed  in 
getting  a  place*  say*  that  going  in 
state  is  nothing  but  a  show*  a  proces- 
sion— that  he  would  not  go  out  of  his 
wny  to  see  a  dozen  goings  in  state*  or 
the  like.  Never  mind*  the  world  of 
London — our  dear,  little,  densely' popu- 
lated, good-humored  universe*  will  as* 
sist  at  the  going  in  state — it  is  excite- 
ment for  the  day — it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bloods- London  likes 
going  in  state*  and  is  determined  to 
be  there  ;  it  is  good  for  tc«ii^\\fiA!K^:^ 
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the  money  fl^f  gives  the  dear  girls 
Ulk^  t'^r  a  week«  plcuses  the  cUildrenj 
m^keii  tbo  publicans  fat  and  life^ 
guardsmen  lean,  iiud  every  body  pleas- 
ed and  hjippy ;  there  are  counties* 
tbouiiiiDds  of  luppy  human  faces  guz* 
ing  on  a  tibow  :  what's  the  odds  whe- 
ther the  show  i&  a  show  not  worth 
showinfi,  if  innUUndes  are  gratified  in 
beholding  it  ?  truly  to  be  pitted  is  that 

Iipua  who  cannot,  now  and  iheoj  be 
E;;kleil  with  triHes, 
r  To-morrow  the  Queen  is  going  in 
■ate— in  the   coffee  houses^   taverns, 
hp-roamK»   from    Mile- End    gate  tu 
liyde  Park  corner,  from  Islington  to 
bar»li'Ki^'^»  ^^^^  Paddington  green 
lo    Beriuundscy    ehurch»    nothing  is 
lalked  of  but  the  promised  oueurrence 
pf  hiT  Majesty  going  in  state. 
The  line  of  procession — the  hour — 
the  which  way,  and  wherefore — who 
will  he  permitted  to  go,  and  who  will 
not — ^who  is  to  stay  at  home  to  niiud 
the  house   and    cook   the  victuals — 
who  is  to  have  the  ungracious  duty  of 
lounting  gnard  over  the  shop— all 
is,  and  much  more,  is  the  subject- 
atter  of  diiicusaion  at  every  fireside 
in    the  rattropoltfi.      Now   do   over- 
Worked  apprentices  prefer  their  earn- 
it  requcbt  to  their  masters  to  be  per- 
itted  to  take  a  forenoon's  relaxation 
aoelug  tlie  procession — pnle-f^ced 
dressmakers  purchase  the  same  privi- 
lege at  the  expense  of  their  dinners — 
lh»  mechanic  is  content  to  lose  half  a 
4ay  8  work — the  httlc  son  of  our  land* 
ty,  at  this  moment,  is  heard  to  de* 
are  he  will  go  without  dinner,  and 
|kave  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  sooner 
ihan  miss  the  chance  of  seeing  the 
I  King  of  Prussia — our  landlord,  a  bard- 
Working  poor  man,  whose  baker*a  biU 
Btnoiiata  to  eleven  shillings  a- week, 
'  Votes  &  day — ^that  is  to  say  five  »bil- 
ings  sterling,  and  his  expenses  ^to 
llrcat  hU  wife  and  family  to  a  sight  of 
>|hc  I  tissia  ;  his  eldest  daugh* 

iter,  i  V,  is  now  sobbing  bitter- 

Jy  biiluA'  aUi{&,  having  been  appointed 
)iOU»ekeept'r  for  the  day,  and  utterly 
a  to  do  her  copy*  or  read  her 
until  we  have  kindly  promittod 
answer  the  door  for  her,  and  let 
her    have    ihti    uu^peakabie    felicity 

.of  ^ thi*    King   of    Prussia, 

wl  1  i  i  f  the  fatally.    The  h^ve 

of  hp>  iiiv  1-  ii^jkuredly  an  '*  uUim.4to 
fact*'  in  the  eaaxtitiition  of  an  EugiiMh- 
mao — an  innatv  principle  of  bis  na- 
lurt  I  he  is  iudepoadeat  of  mooarchy. 


yet  he  respects  and  loves  the  iisonarch  r 
he  has  placed  the  taw  above  the  kini7» 
yet  he  loves  the  king  above  the  Uw, 
The  resiEon  of  this  is  obvious;  acknow- 
ledging no  '*  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong,'*  he  fears  not  their 
de.'^potism,  for  he  knows  that  over 
him  there  can  be  no  despot ;  his  tri- 
bute of  respect  is  spontaneous,  and 
bestowed  from  the  overflowings  of  bis 
heart :  if  the  monarch  be  personally 
disiiked,  your  Englishman  pursues 
liiin  not  with  huzzas,  nor  delights  in 
his  appearances  in  public,  but  be  re- 
spects the  monarch,  as  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate appointed  under  the  law  ,*  if» 
on  the  contrary,  the  reigning  sove- 
reign be  a  personal  favourite,  then 
there  are  no  bounds  to  his  enthusiasm, 
it  is  the  free-offt^ring  of  an  undemand* 
ed  privilege — a  homage,  given  be* 
cause  it  cannot  be  compelled,  and  re- 
ceived in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given. 

The  eventful  day  appears — but  dls* 
mal,  dark,  and  foggy — looks  like  ruin, 
or  sleett  or  snow,  or  all  three  toge- 
ther.    Many  are  the  misgivings  about 
going  to  see  the  going  in  stHte — many 
the  doubta  of  the  propriety  of  putting 
on  best  bonnets,  and  spick-and-span 
new  hats*     But  the  day  has  been  ga- 
ictted,  and  if  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
office  is  detrrmined  to  pnt  a  damper 
on  the  fefiiviiies,  more  shame  to  him. 
The  earliest  intimation  the  morning 
peripatetic  has  of  the  intended  giving  iu 
state,  is  a  continuous  tine  of  poor  crea- 
tures carrying   forms,  chairs,   three- 
legged  iitooln,  old  baskets,  and  every 
thing  that  can  possibly  ct»nfcr  a  tem- 
porary altitude  upon   the  purchaser, 
along  the  intended  line  of  procession* 
Battalions  of  police  of  all  the  divisions, 
from   A   to   Z  inclusive,  issue  forth, 
marvhallcd  by  ihiir  respective  super* 
intendents,   distinguishable   by  silver 
embroidery  upon  their  Rlaiternly  cut 
coats,   and    tile    through    St   Jamie's 
Pjirk,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
guardsmen  upon  duty,  who  delight  in 
ridiculing    the    mock- military   evolu- 
tions of  the  awkward  s^uad.     These 
important  functiooarieti  are  stationed 
at  tehort  intcrvalf,  all  the  way  from  the 
triumphal  arch  at  But  king  ham  Palace 
to  the  entraneea  of  both    Houses  of 
Parliament,  baton  in  band,  and  ^trths 
encircling  the  cuffi,  to    "         '        ' 
are  on  active  service.  '1' 
getting  up  at  noos,  mw^  luuiviu^  tttni 
tbe    wladoif    of  Itia  dfeiafng-roorot 
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observes  an  unintermitted  current  of 
human  beings*  setting  strongly  in  one 
direction — tlie  direction  of  the  going 
in  state. 

And  now  the  courtier  sun*  like  a 
trimming  politician*  comes  over  to  the 
court*  dispersing  the  demagogues  of  fog* 
and  compelling  the  clouds  to  fly  before 
bim*  lilLc  an  aggregate  meeting  on  the 
approach  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  t 
now  he  smiles,  and  shines*  and  looks 
his  best*  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  ex- 
pected a  place  under  government. 

Dense  and  more  dense  becomes  the 
accumulating  mob.  A  little  while  ago 
there  was  space  to  move  about*  but 
every  body  now  is  taking  a  place*  and 
running  about  to  look  out  for  a  stunted 
spectator*  over  whose  shoulder  they 
may  have  a  peep  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. Now  mounted  equerries  and 
oommissioners  of  police  gallop  hither 
and  thither*  preparing  the  way  for  the 
coming  cavalcade.  The  artillerymen 
are  at  their  guns  in  the  enclosure,  lin- 
atocks  in  band*  and  all  ready  to  an- 
nounce* with  mimic  thunder*  the 
moment  the  royal  cortege  leaves  the 
Palace.  Now  the  mob  begins  to  be 
impatient*  jostling  its  fellow  mob  at 
either  band*  undulating  to  and  fro  in 
one  compact  mass*  and  pressing  hard 
upon  the  police*  who  struggle  to  re- 
press it*  like  so  many  King  Canutes 
or  Mrs  Partingtons.  At  length*  so 
compact  is  the  substance  of  the  crowd* 
that  it  ceases  to  move— the  tide  is  at 
the  flood — ^you  can  move  neither  back- 
wards nor  forwards*  to  the  left  or  to 
the  right.  There  is  a  substantial 
street  of  mob.  For  a  little  while  all 
is  still*  but  anon  the  Horse  Guards 
clock*  whose  undisputed  right  to  re- 
gulate the  sun  extends  as  far  as  Tem- 
ple Bar,  there  resigning  his  empire 
over  time  to  the  orthodox  time-piece 
of  St  Paul's*  hums  onb.  The  Royal 
Standard  on  the  triumphal  arch  flut- 
ters* and  is  lowered — a  low  murmur 
like  the  distant  sound  of  a  mill-tail 
runs  along  the  line — tho  cannons  open 
their  fiery  throats — the  Queen  is 
coMiNG^and  all  is  noise*  hurry,  bus- 
tle, and  confusion. 

First  come,  trotting  slowly*  a  de- 
tachment of  Life  Guards  clearing  the 
way — their  sabres  glisten  in  the  air — 
their  bearskin  caps  flout  the  sky  — 
ladies  are  in  raptures-^  such  divine 
men*  such  lovely  coats*  beautiful 
swords  —  fascinating  mustaches  — 
handsome  hones ;  and  then  the  oi&eaT> 


covered  with  gold  lace — divine*  love- 
inspiring  man  I — tremble  now*  ye  un- 
whiskered  beaux,  for  the  affections  of 
your  fair  ones*  and  assure  yourselvei* 
that  however  your  belles  may  regard 
you*  at  this  moment  that  dear  delight- 
ful officer  is  the  god  of  their  idolatry ; 
and  whatever  sweet  smiles  they  may 
condescendingly  bestow  on  you*  'tis 
of  that  Adonis  of  the  household  troops 
they  are  thinking  all  the  while.     But 
the  ladies  have  no  time  to  fall  despe- 
rately in  love,  for  the  beef. eaters  ap- 
pear—  remarkable  old  files,   in  tho 
fashion  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth*  with 
embroidered  frocks*  and  little  porrin- 
ger velvet  caps*  bedizened  with  red 
and  white  ribbon*  halberts  over  their 
shoulders*   tottering    and    shambling 
along,  like  pilgrims  of  the  unboiled 
peas ; — next  following*  behold  several 
preliminary  carriages  and  four*  con- 
taining lovely  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber   in    lappets  and  diamonds*  and 
fair-faced,  elegant  gentlemen  of  the 
diito,  in  blue  embroidered  coats,  and 
elegantly  fitting  primrose  tights: — a 
little  pretty- faced  page,  in  a  military 
unifurm*  lolls  carelessly  in  the  lap  of 
a  lovely  lady*  like  a  sucking  Mars 
nurtured  by  one  of  the  Graces :  next* 
in  a  carriage  and  six  splendid  bays, 
comes  the  Master  of  the  Horse*  a 
grand  and  awe-inspiring  personage: 
after  him*  in  a  carriage  with  half-a- 
dozen  beautiful  blacks,  the  gracious* 
looking  Mistress  of  the  Robes:  and 
then,  heralded  by  another  squadron  of 
horse,  moves  past  us*  more  slowly  than 
the  rest*  a  pale,  fair  form,  of  youthful 
grace  and  beauty,  her  brow  encircled 
by  a  diadem,  and  thoughtful,  as  if  the 
weight  of  that  glittering  but  uneasy 
burden  pressed  upon  the  brain ;  each 
heart*  as  she  passes,  is  upon  each  lip, 
and  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  heralds  the 
youthful  Monarch  in  her  triumphant 
way.     A  cloud  of  horse  closes  the 
proces!»ion,  but  unheeded  and  unre- 
membered  :  we  turn  away,  oppressed 
with    the  weight    of   reflection  that 
crowds  upon  us*   contemplating  the 
form  of  her  upon  whose  dominions  tho 
sun  never  sets,  and  whose  sovereignty 
a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
cheerfully  obey  ;  whose  councils  influ- 
ence* directly  or  indirectly*  the  inte- 
rests of  the  civilized  world. 

How  awful,  and  how  grand,  the  re- 
sponsibility  and  position  of  that  deli- 
cate young  creature!  ThehQma^<&t.bA!L 
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strained  entbusiasm  with  which  she  is 
every  where  received,  the  good  fortune 
that  attends  her  public,  and  the  happi- 
ness that  crowns  ner  domestic  life,  bow 
gratifying  must  these  not  be  to  the 
feelings  of  one  in  the  bloom  of  y  outb* 
when  all  the  feelings  of  hope  and  love 
are  worn  in  their  newest  gloss!  Never 
did  monarchy  in  the  liistory  of  the 
world,  before  inherit  so  proud  and 
happy  a  condition  ;  never,  in  the  bis- 
tory  of  the  world,  reigned  a  monarchy 
round  whose  person  and  throne  was 
banded  a  more  devoted  people  ;  never, 
even  in  the  sequestered  vale  of  lowly 
life,  existed  a  woman  more  truly  be- 
loved and  happy.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  fates  of  former  princes  of  our  na- 
tion, and  remember  some  beginning  a 
career  of  promised  happiness  and 
glory,  sinking,  after  a  dreary  day  of 
life,  into  clouds  and  storms,  turbulent 
and  dark:  others,  from  the  day  of 
their  accession,  contendiDg  with  foreign 
and  domestic  foes,  and  spending  all 
their  energies  in  disastrous  and  un- 
productive war:  others,  again,  wretch- 
ed in  family  feuds  aud  domestic  misery 
.—how  gratifying  is  it  to  us  to  see  in  the 
happiness,  social  and  political,  of  our 
sovereign,  the  political  and  social 
happiness  of  our  country :  to  know 
that  her  reign  promises  to  us  that 
long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory 
so  auspiciously  dawning  upon  her 
opening  day  I  Her  sex,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  a  monarch's  weak- 
ness, is  in  her  an  element  of  strength. 
No  personal  feelings,  save  of  unbound- 
ed love  and  admiration,  can  approach 
her.  She  is  removed,  not  merely  by 
the  law,  but  by  her  own  bearing,  far 
above  the  whispered  breath  of  faction. 
Her  own  body-guard,  sedition  dreams 
not  of  plots  against  her  peace.  She 
is  of  our  British  Queens,  and  with 
them  we  have  historical  associations, 
rich  in  national  prosperity  and  glory. 
The  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  re- 


mind us  of  the  days  of  Sidney  and 
Marlborough,  of  Burleigh  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  —  of  statesmen,  warriors, 
poets,  men  of  letters,  and,  more  than 
all,  of  high  national  spirit— of  indus- 
try, enterprize,  exploit ; — days  when 
the  man  of  lofty  birth  delighted  to 
raise  himself  above  his  rank  by  the 
association  with  himself  of  lofty  in- 
tellect— when  the  arts,  that  make 
peace  glorious,  were  not  less  culti- 
vated than  those  that  make  peace 
secure,  when  power  and  talent  work- 
ed together  for  the  public  good. 
Such  were  those  glorious  days,  but 
days  still  more  glorious  are  yet  in 
store.  All  that  bound  us  in  homage 
and  respect  to  Elizabeth  and  Anne, 
bind  us  to  Victoria  in  enthusiasm  and 
love.  She  is  not  merely  our  Queen, 
our  chief  magistrate,  arbitress  of  the 
destinies  of  nations — ^in  her  we  behold 
the  dutiful  daughter,  the  affectionate 
and  happy  wife,  the  tender  mother. 
We  are  bound  to  her  by  ties,  not  so 
much  of  the  law  and  the  constitution, 
as  of  fireside  sympathies  and  unpur- 
chasable  affections  of  the  heart. 

Nor  marvel,  then,  that  the  diadem- 
encircled  brow  is  clouded  by  not  un- 
pleasing  care,  but  rather  rejoice  that 
ye  behold  not  there  smirking  self- 
complacency  of  conscious  beauty,  or 
haughty  regards  of  selfishness  wrap- 
ped up  in  royal  state.  There  is  mat- 
ter for  thankfulness  that  something  of 
saddened  thought  illumes  that  face, 
towards  which  a  nation  turns  in  bright 
anticipation  of  the  future.  There  is  a 
consciousness  in  that  face,  less  of  con- 
gratulation in  the  echoing  plaudits  of 
an  admiring  people,  than  of  thought- 
ful tenderness  of  their  welfare  ;  and  it 
is  well  for  us  that  it  is  so — for  giddi- 
ness  were  madness  on  a  throne,  and 
happy  is  she  upon  whose  head  de- 
scends, with  the  diadem,  the  careful  so- 
licitude of  a  mother  for  her  children. 


The  Parks  and  Gardens. 


Fresh  air  is  a  luxury  of  the  Lon- 
doner. He  drinks  it  up,  when  he  can 
get  it,  as  a  coalwhipper  imbibes  strong 
beer.  The  air  of  the  densely-popula- 
ted  parts  of  London — and  what  part  of 
London  is  not  densely  populated? — 
surcharged  with  smoke  and  dust,  and 
vomited  forth  once  and  again  from  a 
million  and  a- half  pairs  of  human 
belJowB,  becomes  BubBtantial  vapour. 


gross  and  palpable.  Sometimes  you 
can  smell  it,  oftener  you  taste  it,  and 
at  intervals  you  may  cut  it  with  a 
knife.  When  you  get  into  the  Parks, 
clear  of  the  dusky  town,  your  lungs 
at  once  inform  you  of  the  obligation 
you  have  conferred  upon  them  by 
changing  their  diet;  your  muscular 
fibre,  braced  by  the  current  of  pure 
air,  becomes  endued  with  unwonted 
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activity;  jour  brain  is  exhilarated, 
and  a  pleasing  intoxication    stimn- 
latea  every  nerve ;  your  impulse  is 
to  run  until  you  are  tired,  and  then  to 
repose  at  length  on  the  green  grass, 
inhaling  at  every  breath,  with  supple- 
mental sniff:),  Dr  Reid  only  knows 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  the  limpid  at- 
mosphere. Therefore  is  the  mere  sight 
of  open   spaces  and   greenswards  a 
recreation  to  the  townsman,  and  much 
more  to  the  town's  wife  and  town-bred 
children  ;  and  if  all  quarters  of  Lon- 
don were    as    nobly  provided    with 
**  respirators'*  as  the  West  End,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of 
want  of  opportunity  to  indulge  in  this 
cheap,  innocent,    body-and-mind-re- 
cruitiug  luxury.     People  have  queer 
notions  of  property  at  times ;  we  hear 
people  talk  of  Royal  Parks,  and  Royal 
Rangers,  and  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests:   Be  it  known,  then,  by 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting,  that  we,  the  author  of  this 
feries,  are  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
Parks — St  Jamts's,  Green,  Hyde,  Re- 
gent's, Primrose  Hill,  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, with  all  pastimes,  recreations, 
disports,  thereunto  appertaining ;  to- 
gether with  all  that  and  those,  the 
fresh  air,  bright  sun,  rippling  waters, 
greensward,  graveled   walks,    sweet 
breath  of  milking  cow,  savour  of  new- 
made  hay,  chirruping  of  cock  sparrow, 
whittle  of  blackbird,  song  of  nightin- 
gale;   moreover,  all    blossoming  of 
trees,  berries  green  and  red  for  grati- 
fication of  sight  only,  bough  of  fra- 
grant hawthorn  for  entertainment  of 
mine  nose,  all  vernal  and  autumnal 
hues  of  leaf  on  shrub  or  tree,  are  ours : 
held  by  us  of  her  gracious  Majesty  and 
her  royal  predecessors  in  perpetuity, 
as  tenant  in  common,  at  a  rent  of  one 
penny  roll,  payable  half-yearly  on  de- 
mand, to  the  higgest  of  the  outlandish 
Muscovy  ducks  in  St  Jameses  Park  I 
We  challenge  public  reprobation,  if 
any  landed  proprietor  ever  exercised 
a  more  liberal  discretion  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  public  to  his  delightful 
demesne.     Our    gates,    to    not   one 
whereof  have  we  ostentatiously  put  our 
name,  stand,  from  morning  until  night, 
hospitably  open  ;  so  far  from  feeling 
annoyed  at  the  intrusion  of  strangers, 
we  never  enjoy  a  stroll  through  our 
grounds  so  much  as  when  there  are 
thousands  similarly  enjoying  them- 
selves; we  do  not  insist  on  visiters 
putting  their  names  down  in  a  booW, 


or  giving  fees  to  the  gatekeepers,  or 
touching  their  hats  to  ourselves  when 
they  happen  to  encounter  us  any  where 
about  the  grounds :  our  foresters,  who 
may  be  recognized  by  their  green 
frocks  and  gold-laced  hats,  have  orders 
to  behave  with  civility  to  every  one, 
and  never,  by  any  chance,  to  use 
ratans  against  little  children  and  nur- 
sery maids.  We  observe  boards  stuck 
up  here  and  there  throughout  our  de- 
mesne, signed  "  Sussex,  Ranger,*' 
and  finding  that  they  exhibit  no  wan- 
ton restrictions,  but  are  merely  in- 
tended to  preserve  our  property  in 
good  order,  though  not  consulted  on 
the  subject,  we  are  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise:  we  are  compelled  to  inhi- 
bit fishing,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  fish,  and  to  prevent  bough-break- 
ing, otherwise  there  would  be  no 
boughs;  but  every  facility  for  innocent 
and  harmless  recreation  any  casual 
visiter  to  our  Parks  is  permitted  to 
enjoy,  with  no  more  let,  hmderance,or 
molestation  than  ourselves.  We  de- 
light in  the  pleasure  our  outlandish 
poultry  in  St  James's  Park  gives  our 
visiters ;  and  though  we  cannot  some- 
times help  regretting  that  the  larger 
water-fowl,  or  what  we  may  appro- 
priately call  the  aristocracy  of  goose, 
should  monopolize  all  the  loaves  and 
most  of  the  fishes,  while  the  lesser 
tribes,  or  what  may  be  denominated 
the  democracy  of  duck,  hang  upon  the 
outskirts,  picking  up  at  intervals  un- 
regarded crumbs ;  yet  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  same  thing  occurs  on 
land,  and  is  common  to  bipeds  with 
and  without  feathers,  wo  can  only  con- 
clude that  this  partial  distribution  of 
good  things  is  a  law  of  nature. 

The  enclosure  in  St  James's  Park 
is  the  shrubbery,  as  it  were,  or  orna- 
mented portion  of  our  demesne ;  we 
are  sometimes  censured  for  excluding 
from  hence  persons  not  dressed,  as  the 
phrase  is,  respectably ;  but  upon  con- 
sideration, we  think  this  little  prero- 
gative of  ours  may  be  as  well  retained, 
—there  is  a  moral  in  it — a  premium, 
as  it  were,  held  out  to  the  humblest 
man  in  society,  to  keep  his  wife  and 
children  decently  dressed,  and  to 
equip  himself  with  a  suit  of  passable 
clothes,  wherein  to  participate  in  the 
diversions  of  the  ducks.  To  walk  in 
the  enclosure  is  as  much  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  milliner,  the  nursery- 
maid, the  artizan,  the  *\iteiLtvcA^«aLV.c^ 
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aspirants  of  ion*  The  eoclosure  is  a 
little  paradise  of  ezclusives  out  of 
doorS)  and  if  it  stimulates  any  one  to 
better  the  appearance  of  their  condi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  entering  it* 
there  is  thus  an  additional  pleasure 
added  to  the  actual  enjoyment.  Be« 
sides,  the  place  is  so  crowded  at  times, 
that  if  raggamuffios  wore  indiscri- 
minately ad mitted,  visiters  would  stand 
a  good  chance  of  carrying  away  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history  not  alluded 
to  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Ornitholo- 
gical Society's  choice  collection. 

We  have  heard,  once  or  twice  in  our 
lives,  animated  vegetables  talk  with 
rapture  of  the  country :  luckily  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  ourselves, 
and  never  intend  to  enlighten  our 
darkness  by  experience ;  but  we  have 
heard  from  an  adventurous  friend,  who 
set  out  one  morning  on  an  explora- 
tory excursion  to  Edgeware,  but  only 
succeeded  in  reaching  Harrow  On 
the  Hill,  where  he  lost  his  way,  and 
could  get  nothing  but  eggs  and  bacon 
for  dinner,  that  he  was  up  to  his  knees 
in  mud  half  the  way,  which,  he  coojec- 
tares,  congeals,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  turns  to  dust  in  the 
summer  time.  This  enquiry,  as  our 
friend  is  writing  a  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society  upon  the  subject, 
ire  shall  not  anticipate.  Now,  look  at 
onr  Parks ;  we  will  suppose  you  en- 
tered at  the  Horse  Guards,  walked 
throngh  the  enclosure,  and  round  it ; 
taken  out  at  the  gate  opposite  Cleve- 
land Row,  and  earned  round  the  cor- 
Der  of  Stafford  House  into  the  Green 
Park;  insinuated  through  the  triumph- 
al arch  at  Hyde  Park  corner,  prome- 
naded along  the  sandy  sliores  of  the 
Serpentine,  admitted  to  the  shady  pe- 
netraliaof  Kensington  Gardens,  finally 
emerging  through  the  Bays  water 
Gate,  turning  up  Westbourne  Row, 
and  making  your  way,  by  an  in- 
tricate and  somewhat  circuitous  route, 
■ot  clearly  laid  down  upon  the  maps, 
throDgb  St  John's  Wood  and  Padding- 
too  to  the  Regent's  Park ;  which  hav- 
ing circnmambulated,  you  ascend 
thy  hill,  delightful  Primrose ;  thence 
directing  the  magnetic  needle  of  thine 
nose  to  the  northers  pole,  you  be- 
Itold  the  sister  hills  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate,  and  far  beyond,  the  hither- 
ta  unexplored  Arcadia  of  eggs  and 
baeoD:  turning  your  delighted  optics 
iQwards  the  dear  de%htful  town,  you 
Jiyauv/  eawplMOCDtlj  the  iinmeiMitj  of 


extended  streets,  with  their  everlast* 
ing  canopy  of  fog,  and  the  great  St 
Paul's  looking  down  with  protective 
dignity  upon  the  myriad  of  habita- 
tions clustering  round  his  feet :  with 
thoughts  intent  upon  the  good  dinner 
that  awaits  you,  in  which  eggs  and  ba- 
con have  no  share,  and  rejoicing  in  tho 
sharpness  of  your  appetite,  you  hasten 
your  descent,  and  passing  rapidly 
through  the  semi- barbarous  suburbs 
of  the  north,  and  the  parvenu  locality 
of  Russell  Square,  you  are  once  more 
at  home  in  your  comfortable  tavern, 
full  of  pleasurable  recollections  of 
your  day,  and  luxuriating  at  your  ease 
over  the  interesting  details  of  the  Sun- 
day paper.  But  our  rural  swains  will 
say,  this  is  not  the  country :  good 
gracious  me  I  is  not  the  pure,  sweet, 
appetizing  air  we  have  inhaled  to-day, 
the  country?  are  not  those  trees  and 
shrubs,  infinite  In  their  variety,  and 
whose  names  you  who  have  lived  in 
the  rural  districts  all  your  life,  can- 
not tell  us — the  country  ?  Are  not  those 
rare  and  curious  ducks  and  water- 
fowls not  only  of  the  country,  but  of 
all  countries  ?  is  not  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  in  Kensington  Gardens,  of 
the  country  ?  the  bright  green  fields, 
the  shady  elms,  waters  glittering  in 
the  holiday  sun,  blue  over- arching 
sky,  glowing  happy  faces,  browzing 
flocks  and  herds---are  not  these  of  the 
country  ? 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  all 
the  appliances  and  means  to  boot 
the  country  can  borrow  from  the 
town  :  we  have  the  sweet  security  of 
gas  lamps  and  police ;  the  agremens 
of  nicely  graveled  walks,  where  all  is 
as  dry  and  comfortable  under  our  feet 
as  the  flagged  causeway ;  and,  what 
alone  makes-  the  country  endurable, 
close  proximity  to  town.  What  is  it 
that  makes  a  mile  of  rural  walk  equal 
in  apparent  length  to  three  miles  of 
street- walking  ?  palpably,  because  the 
eye  and  mind,  excited  and  engaged  at 
every  step,  and  continually  stimulat- 
ed by  the  unintermitted  succession  of 
new  objects,  cheat  the  way  of  its  weari- 
ness, and  make  us  forget  the  actual 
distance  we  have  travelled ;  whereas, 
in  the  country,  as  we  have  been  told, 
the  only  enjoyment  of  the  pedestrian 
is  in  anticipating  with  many  a  groan 
the  probable  proximity  of  the  next 
sneeeeding  mile-stone.  In  onr  parks, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  pleasure  deriv- 
•blefromth^oVkMniAloftof  drets,  man- 
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ner,  deportment,  and  tho  infinite  varie- 
ties  of  human  character,  is  superadded 
to  the  enjoyment  of  cliarms  of  merely 
natural  beauty :  our  way,  pleasant  as  it 
is, seems  never  long^ ;  successive  g^roupa 
of  various  orders  and  conditions   of 
life  keep  us  employed  in  amusing  spe- 
culation.    We  are  pleased  when  we 
behold  the  affectionate  husband  lead 
forth  his  wife  and  little  ones,  catering 
to*day  for  tho  innocent  recreation  of 
those  who  have  been  his  solace  and 
comfort  during  the  busy  week :  the 
wife  repays  with  placid  looks  of  mo* 
therly  content  the  attentions  of  her 
husband)  and  as  the  little  prattlers 
make  their  droll  observations  upon  all 
they  see,  their  parents   interchange 
smiles  cf  unalloyed  delight,  which, 
though  we  dare  not  envy,  we  would 
wish  to  share. 

How   decent  and  respectable,  for 
eiample,  seems  that  private  gentle* 
man  of  the  Life  Guards! — lest  any 
body  should  cavil  at  the  word  gtft' 
f/eman,  we  beg   to  observe  that  all 
the  private  soldiers  of  the  Life  Guards 
are  enlisted  as  gentlemen,  and  as  such 
entered  on  the  muster-roll— carrying 
In  his  arms  a  chubby  infant,  although 
already  encumbered  with  his  military 
appointments,  and  accompanied  by  his 
genteel-looking  wife,  to  whom  he  pays 
as  sincere,  though  not  such  marked, 
attention  as  he  did  when  ho  was  court- 
ing her  for  his  bride :  what  a  fine, 
manly,  soldierly  fellow  he  looks,  and 
good  humoured  withal :  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  make  a 
good  officer,  and  we  regret  that  our 
Siterest  with  Lord  Hill  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  recommend  him  for  a 
commission.     Then  there  is  that  gen- 
tleman in  black,  sedulously  tending 
the  steps  of  a  lovely,  prattling  girl — 
alas,  we  fear  he  is  a  widower,  for  he 
looks  into  the  face  of  his  little  one  as 
if  he  recognised  in   her  at  once  an 
image  and  a  pledge  of  a  dear  one  he 
may  have  lost :  then  behold  that  fat 
and  greasy  citizen  from  the  east,  his 
frowsy  wife  and  dowdy  daughters,  all 
glistening  in  silks,  imitation  precious 
stones,  and  Brummagem  jewellery,  sa* 
tisfled  that  they  have  attained  by  dint 
of  mere  outlay,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  particle  of  taste,  the  whole  art  of 
^ress :  contrast  with  them  that  young 
kdy,  dressed  scrupulously  plain,   at- 
tended by  the  thin,  erect,  white-hair- 
ed old  gentleman  in  top  boots  and 
buckskins ;  Ike  tormef  is  the  wealtblett 


heiress  in  Europe,  and  might  have 
purchased  the  crown  of  Poland  in 
ages  when  that  bauble  was  set  up  for 
sale,  and  voted  herself  a  civil  list  and 
subsidies  afterwards — the  latter  is  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  public  cha- 
racters.   Turn  we  from  them  to  con- 
template a  modest  young  man  in  a 
brown  frock  and  grey  pantaloons,  with 
an  umbrella  under  his  arm  ;  you  see 
nothing  remarkable  about  him  :  pro- 
bably not,  but  look  at  his  dogs — dogs 
that  have  been  painted  by  Landaeer : 
that  gigantic  bloodhound,  spattered, 
as  it  were,  with  gory  drops,  is  worth 
running  a  mile  to  look  at ;  and  that 
exqui&itely  formed  little  spaniel  of  the 
Blenheim  breed — what  a  luve  it  is !  the 
modest  young  man,  owner  of  the  dogs, 
is  conjectured  to  be  in  possession  of 
landed  and  other  income  to  the  amount 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  has  no  know- 
ledge, even  in  himself,  what  is  the 
exact  annual  value  of  his  vast  posses- 
sions.    Next  pass  in   review  before 
us  a  &io  of  dapper,  smirking,  'pren- 
tices, with  cigars  in  their  cheeks :  did 
you  ever  see  such  stunted  little  mis- 
creants in  your  life  ?  the  smoke  of  their 
cigars  is  much  less  intolerable  than 
their  conceited  drs  and  arrogant  as- 
sumption :  they  are  evidently  out  for 
the  day,  the  counter  claiming  them  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.     But  how  shall 
we  describe  the  infinite  varieties  of 
character  and  costume  that  pass  be- 
fore our  unwearied  eyes  ?  they  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart :  they  are  to 
usmereapparitions  of  fiesh  and  blood — 
the  human  ephemera  of  the  day  :  their 
faces  are  unfamiliar  to  us,  nor  do  we 
ever  expect  to  recognize  them  on  this 
side  the  grave :  yet  there  is  pleasure  in 
beholding  so   many   enjoying  them- 
selves; and  when  we  reflect  that,  after 
all  the  privilege  to  stroll  through  a 
green  field  is  the  spring  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, does  it  not  read  us  a  salutary 
lesson  with  how  little  human  beings 
are  made  happy  ?     Many  and  many  a 
delightful  day  have  we  spent  within  the 
precincts  of  our  parks  in  contemplative 
recreation  ;  nor,  until  we  incur  a  for- 
feiture by  bad  behaviour,  are  we  in- 
clined to  exchange  their  semi-rural 
pleasures  for  aught  the  country  has  in 
its  power  to  bestow.     Brinsley,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  thai  iVv^  \xs^  ^1  fv^'iT^  \i  \»  ^wA. 
eaAiAB\  \3ti%  <iWfli\rs»VisLX'^^'BiWMDW 
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is  of  use  to  feed  the  town.  For  what 
do  fields  whiten  with  the  bending 
corn  ? — for  London ;  for  what  do  the 
broad  green  pastures  fatten  countless 
flocks  and  herds? — for  London:  for 
what  do  ships  traverse  the  stormy  main« 
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returning  from  the  comers  of  the  earth 
with  tcas»  silksy  spices,  wines,  all,  in 
brief,  that  the  never-satisfied  vanities 
of  citizens  require  ? — for  London. 
London  hath  stomach  for  them  all. 


FAias 


Make  up,  at  periodical  intervals^  an- 
other source  of  recreation  to  the  Lon- 
doner. In  provincial  towns,  fairs,  as 
cvorjr  body  knows,  are  places  where 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  are  bought,  sold, 
or  exchanged,  and  where  commodities 
of  all  sorts  are  exposed  for  sale — busi- 
ness forming  the  principal  entertain- 
ment of  the  fair,  and  fun  only,  as  it 
were,  incidental  to  the  evening's 
amusement.  But  in  the  suburban  fairs 
of  London,  and  in  that  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, of  glorious  memory,  business 
is  little  thought  of;  fun  is  the  article 
in  greatest  demand,  is  of  almost  every 
pattern  ;  and  every  body  going  to  the 
fair  provides  himself  with  money  to 
spend,  as  they  call  it,  which  means 
purchasing  to  the  extent  of  their  capi- 
tal a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  the 
commodity  aforesaid.  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  are  the  great  fair  sea- 
sons; and  Greenwich  is  the  great 
monarch  of  all  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide fairs,  although  Camberwell,  Croy- 
don, and  Fairlop  fairs,  are  not  to  be 
despised.  To  Greenwich,  however, 
at  Whitsuntide  or  Easter,  every  body 
must  go,  for  one  day  at  least ;  'pren- 
tices are  absent  without  leave,  charity 
boys  abscond,  inmates  of  union  work- 
houses scale  the  walls  at  imminent 
risk  of  their  necks,  sooner  than  not 
have  a  share  in  the  festivities  of  Green- 
wich ;  go  every  body  must,  and  will. 
Wo  have  been  assured  by  an  intelli* 
gent  foreigner,  who  had  travelled 
much,  that  the  most  astonishing  sight 
he  ever  beheld  was  the  fiect  of  steam 
vessels  conveying  holiday  folks  to 
Greenwich  fair.  Truly  it  is  a  surpris- 
ing spectacle — the  boats  removed  from 
other  stations,  for  the  purpose  of  sup • 
plying  the  demand  during  this  festive 
season,  succeed  one  another  at  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes  throughout  the 
day,  absolutely  alive  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  perched  on  the 
paddle-boxes,  swarming  on  the  deck, 
and  hanging  from  the  rigging;  the 
boat  sways  to  and  fro  with  its  ani- 
iOMted  car/^o,  nor  is  it  possible  to  con- 
tempUkte,    wUbout  feeliogB  of  alarm 


amounting  to  horror,  what  might  be 
the  result  of  an  accidental  collision 
with  another  vessel  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  seen,  more  than  once, 
when  the  vessel  has  been  cast  oflf,  thus 
alive  with  human  beings,  from  the 
wharf,  and  the  master  has  peremptorily 
declared  he  cannot  take  one  more,  the 
"  touters,"  as  they  are  called,  or  per- 
sons who  attend  collecting  passengers, 
seize  upon  a  robust  gentleman  by  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  lifting  him  off  the 
eround,  fling  him  bodily  among  the 
living  mass  on  board,  to  the  infinite 
gratification  and  enjoyment  of  every 
body,  except  the  robust  gentleman 
aforesaid.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action,  every  one  makes  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  Park,  resisting  the 
blandishments  of  eating  and  coffee- 
house keepers  who  assail  them  by  the 
way,  and  reserving  the  attractions  of 
the  booths  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

Although  of  small  extent,  compris- 
ing little  more  than  two  hundred  acres, 
the  Park  of  Greenwich  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  royal  parks, 
having  an  agreeably  undulating  sur- 
face, great  diversity  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  a  profusion  of  fine  old  trees,  firs 
and  chestnuts  especially.  From  the 
hill  whereon  is  erected  the  observa- 
tory, and  from  another  eminence 
called  One- Tree  Hill,  the  spectator 
has  delightful  prospects  of  London,  of 
the  river  winding  and  turning  at  his 
feet,  and  of  the  distant  wooded  hills 
of  Essex.  Here  are  stationed,  with 
telescopes  and  other  optical  instru- 
ments, not  a  few  of  the  venerable 
pensioners  of  the  Hospital,  around 
whom  is  always  collected  a  crowd  of 
admiring  gazers  ;  adown  the  slopes 
are  hundreds  of  foolish  young  people 
risking  their  necks,  clasping  their  fair 
ones  round  the  slender  waist,  and, 
rushing  with  all  possible  velocity,  not 
unfrequently  breaking  their  noses  or 
necks  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity— 
a  custom  much  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  iban  the  Qhseryance. 
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In  the  vdloya  md  on  tho   level 
8wan)>  cir4?le5  are  farmed  lor  iIkj  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  a  primitive  anju»e* 
lueutj  catted  "  Ki«s  in  ihi>  Hng^**  the 
ino»t  attracuvti  of  nil  holiday  sports 
lo  the  youDg  people*   A  brief  deacrfp* 
tion  of  this  pastime  may  not  bo  uniu« 
terestingy  and  will  serve,  at  leasti  as 
in  Hnnotalion  to  tho  next  forthcoming 
edition   of  the   **  Bdfiia*'  of  Joannes 
Secundum.     The  cirelo  haviDg  l)eeD 
Gompbted  without  any  incantdiion,  or 
other  mystery^  than  simply  catching 
handi<i  an  amateur  steps  forward,  and 
planting  his  stick  in  the  sod,  and  his 
flat   on   it,    voluntccra   the  Idbortous 
office  of  cleric,     A  glove  is  then  pro- 
cured^  or,  in  default  thereof,  a  bit  of 
gloTO    leather  ;    and    the    possessor^ 
usitaily  a  gontlemant  walking  round 
the  ring^  drops  hb  signal  at  the  fcot 
of  tbo  lady  he  mo^t  admires  ;  she  im- 
mediately takes  to  hvr  heels,  her  Ewaia 
following  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  like 
a  greyhound  pursuing  the  timid  hare^ 
and  after  a  series  of  windings^  doub* 
lings,  and  turnings,  Fecurcs,  atid  leads 
her    captive    triumphantly  into    the 
centre  of  the  circle,  where  his  privi. 
lege,  from  time  immemorial  it  is  to 
print  a  kiss  upon  her  crimsoned  cheek : 
the  clerk  demands  another  as  his  fee> 
which  is  sometimes  granted,  and  the 
damsel,  arranging  her  riifflt?d  plumes, 
resumes  her  place  as  spectator  of  the 
flight  and  capture  of  otbers.     It  must 
not  be  undersioodp  that  In  this  amusing 
play,  the  gentlemen  have  it  all  their 
own  way  ;  ou  the  contrary^  the  ladies 
are    at    least    as   active   in   selecting 
their  favourites,  which  they  do  in  the 
same  manner,  dropping  the  glove  at 
the  foot  of  their  favourite,  and  running 
as  far  as  they  are  able  or  willing,  re- 
minding us  of  the  love-making  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Virgil : — 

'^  Mttlo  me  Galatea  petit,  tsa«:iva  poelta, 
£C   fu^t  ad  salicei,  et  te   cupit  ante 
¥ideri/* 

Love-making  is  the  same  iti  all 
ages  and  all  climes :  an  apple^  a  hand* 
kerchieC  ft  flower,  a  pebble,  or,  as  in 
the  lisland  of  Siilnts,  a  potato,  is  the 
missile  of  Cupid  ;  at  Greenwich  fair, 
the  fragment  of  a  glove  answers  the 
purpose.  We  might  fill  a  volume 
with  the  holiday  amusements  of  the 
fairs,  among  which  fortune-telling  is 
not  forgotten.  Encamped  on  iheout- 
fikirts  of  the  healh,  you  may  observe 
a  number  of  swarthy,  athletic^  and  fre* 


in  scarlet  cloakg,  niulF  petticoats,  and 
gaudy  hdudkerehiefs  bound  round  their 
raven  locks:  these  are  gipsy  fortune- 
tellers, and  near  them  may  you  obj»ervc 
green  young  gentlemen,  and  romantic 
milliners,  hovenng  about  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  penetraling 
the  darkness  of  futurity.  Wo  have 
ourselves  often  crossed  the  palms  of 
these  swarthy  destinies  with  a  six* 
pence,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating, 
if  we  could,  not  the  doubtful  future, 
but  of  ascertaining  upon  what  prin- 
ciple, if  any,  was  based  the  art  and 
mystery  of  fot  tunc -telling.  We  never 
could  make  out  more  than  that  the 
secret  of  their  skill  eon^iftts  in  dealing 
out  vague  and  barren  generalities,  liko 
all  other  prophetic  humbugs  from  the 
days  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  to  our 
time :  they  have  got  a  knowled^v  of  a 
few  fixed  and  inviolable  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  upon  these  they 
are  accustomed  to  trade  upon  human 
credulity :  they  know,  for  iufttance, 
that  it  is  an  almost  Invariable  law  of 
man  to  place  his  atfectlons  upon  ol>- 
jects  differing  in  physical  and  mental 
attributes  from  his  own  :  or,  as  that 
first-rate  fellow,  Sheridan  KnowleSf 
nobly  expresses  It — 

''  In  joining  contrasts  Heth  lova*i  d«light^ 
Complexion,  stature.  Nature  mat«1h  it. 
Not  with  its  like,  but  with  its  opposite/' 

Thus  they  assure  ourselves,  who  are 
as  black  in  the  muzzle  as  a  Scotch 
terrier,  that  a  fair  lady  (Heaven  bless 
her  I)  is  dying  for  love  of  us  ;  that  a 
dark  man  (perdition  seiie  the  dark 
man  f)  Is  our  rival,  and  that  we  must 
have  a  care  of  him  i  that  there  may 
be  crosses  in  our  love  (crosses  ivitl 
come  over  things,  we  know,)  but  that 
all  will  go  well,  if  we  never  despair — 
[hope  is  the  parent  of  success]  :  that 
we  will,  in  the  end,  cut  out  the  dark 
man,  become  the  happy  husband  of 
the  fair  lady,  and  the  fond  father  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  beautiful  i 
brindled  babies  1 

The  same  rule  js  applied,  with  the"' 
requisite  variations,  to  tlie  fair  sex  ; 
those  that  are  dark  arc  deatined  to  the 
arms  of  sweet  fair  gentlemen,  and 
those  that  are  fair  will  become  the 
brides  of  darling  gentlemen  in  blacky 
and  so  OQ  :  there  is  always  a  rival  of 
whom  we  must  have  a  care,  and 
crosses  wo  must  expect,  but  in 
end  ail  will  go  well :  ihU,  we  proteft# 
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U  aW  tlje  Talue  we  trcr  could  extract  for     cuToua 
BUti-irv  KivixMU'cs  from  llie  fort  line- lelU 
iijg^  I .     We  tmi»l  do  them  th« 

crti«i  -.s.however.thaUhejiirof- 

ferrainater  parlicularethan  ihe  above 
fofAshiUing;!  half-a-crownwill  inform 
you  the  exact  number  of  loj^al  lub* 
jects  jou  and  the  fair  lad)',  or  darlt 
gc  a  lie  man,  as  Iho  chsg  may  bt»,  will 
contribute  to  Queen, Victoria:  but  half* 
ii-iuvereiga  !  —  halfa-soverdgn  will 
do  more  with  the  gipsy  ftt!»lcrhood 
than  we  chooae  to  diUte  upon  at  pre* 
sent.  The  iuvenlioa  and  originiility 
thut  formerly  disiin^uished  this  ora- 
ifoUr  cla^s  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotteu  J  or  rather  the  times  in  which 
we  live  are  unfavourable  to  the  en- 
Qourag'emeol  of  prophetic  art;  who 
would  believe  any  thin^  in  d/iys  wheu 
encyclupf^diaa  are  to  be  purchased 
for  a  peony  f  There  ia  a  tradition 
that  a  gipsy*  upon  a  time*  applied  to 
the  unfortunate  King'  Charles  1.  for 
alms,  and  beings  refused  with  expres- 
nons  of  ridicule  nnd  contumely,  ts 
said  to  have  drawn  from  her  bosom  a 
mirror,  which  presenting  to  tho 
monarch  J  he  beheld  therein  his  own 
figure  decollated,  ujioo  which  he  wa:j 
aeized  with  much  aliirm,  and  libcrHlly 
aasiated  the  swarthy  prophetess  :  now, 
it  is  by  no  mejina  unlikely  that,  in 
timea  of  trouble,  and  when  few  men 
of  rank  could  calculate  with  certainty 
how  lung  their  heads  mig^ht  tn?  their 
own,  a  trick  of  this  sort,  50  easily  con- 
trived, nn|;hi  have  been  the  source  of  a 
very  considerable  re  venue ;  especially  if 
we  reflect  that  in  ttiuse  troublesome 
times  the  belief  in  astrology  and 
palmtittry  had  by  no  means  passed 
away,  even  from  tho  minds  of  tho 
higher  classes.  The  traveller,  how- 
ever, is  now  lired  of  the  gfp*ie8, 
donkey- riders,  and  kissers  in  the  ring: 
be  has  played  a  Uttle  at  all  the  ridf- 
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games  of  the  fair,  and,  as  ai 
matter  of  course,  lost  a  tH^<3  tu  all  t  I 
Che  shades  of  evening  are  beginning  ta  j 
fatli  and  he  de^centU  to  find  a  neir  | 
source  of  entertainment  in  the  canvaii 
town,  Fparkling  with  toys,  gira*crack- 
eryt  and  gilded  gingerbread. 

What  noise,  tumult,  and  exeStem^t 
U  here  :  beating  of  drums,  whistling 
of  ttfes,  grunting  and  groaning  of 
trombones  and  serpents  i  to  1  ^  t 

the  Swi»s  giantess  may  be  u* 
trifling  charge  of  one  penny  sif  rim^f 
to  the  left,  for  a  like  sum,  you  are  in- 
vited to  visit  **the  vtTf  littlest  dwarf 
man  and  woman  as  ever  you  did  see:  "* 
a  little  farther  on,  you  are  arrested  by 
a  lively  representation  of  the  live  cro- 
codile, together  with  "that  beautiful 
little  aniraaii  the  spotted  lynx  .* "  Rich* 
ard5on*s  show  in  all  its  glories  occo* 
pies  the  post  of  honour:  every  wher©  j 
you  are  informed  at  every  minute  of  1 
tho  evening,  that  the  performance  if 
*' just  exactly  agoing  to  t>egin  ;  **  aod  ^ 
it  is  only  when,  be^^itiled  by  rhe  an*  ' 
lies  of  the  clown,  the  hufronn  oratory  ' 
of  the  showman,  and  tht  ^  :iris 

in  trousers  with  triple  i  1  pay 

your  money,  and  enter  tl»c  ljuuth,yoii 
discover  to  your  sorrow  that  all  th€P ' 
performances  worth  seeing  have  beeti 
exhibited   out   of  doors.     Then    yna 
have  the  Crow  n  and  Anchor — an  apart- 
ment of  canvai9,  a  furlong  at  least  iirl 
length    and   broad    in    proportion !   a 
thousand  couples  at  the  sumo  moment 
are  footing  it  on  the  tight  and  heavy  fan*! 
tastie toe :  Hddies scraping, waiters  hur^ 
rytng  hither  and  thither:    laughingt^ 
talking,  joking,  thetiretioat  and  prao«i 
ttcal.        What    could    have    inonced^l 
Captain  Ross  to  undertake  hazardontl 
expeilitions  to  the  nortii  pole?  her#> 
we  will  engage,  he  mi^ht  have  disco- 
vered the  geouiiie  Booi/tta  VeVm !  * - 


Tm  Derut  Day, 


There  are,  as  we  have  said,  holi- 
days not  mentioned  in  the  Almanacs, 
which  are,  notwithstanding,  very  ri- 
gorously kept ;  the  Derby  day  is  one 
of  them.  This  eventful  day  is  one  of 
tho  very  few  days  in  the  year  when 
any  ditference  can  be  detected  in  the 
throng,  noiee, bustle,  and  confusion  of 
London  life  {  yet  yon  ran  detect  on 
this  day  a  palpable  diminutiou  of  tho 
fiopiilatioo*    There  b  lesa  appearance 


of  business  in  the  eity,  and  the  Wi 

End  is  almost  altogether  deserted  :  a 
going  in  state  hardly  concentrates  a 
greater  multitude  in  one  spot  Chan  the 
great  race  for  the  Derby.  There  Is 
something  in  the  pleasures  of  the  ttirf 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  nn  EngliBli* 
man  1  the  race  for  the  Derby  Is  not' 
merely  an  exhilarating  sJght  •  tliere 
la  a  speculation  in  it :  for  nine  monthi 
previous,    ettiff   hotoli  taTriHt  and 
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publichonse,  bas  a  list  of  subsoribers 
to  the  Derby :  there  are  amongr  all  the 
youug  men  about  town  Derby  clubst 
aod  even  the  waterman  of  a  hackney 
coach  arand  would  fancy  he  liad  lost 
eaate  if  he  did  not  sport  half  a  so?e- 
reign  or  so  upon  one  or  more  favourite 
*  OBses'  in  the  Derby :  those  who  can 
hazard  no  more  than  a  quartern  of 
gir.»  take  care  to  have  a  quartern  of 
gin  betted  upon  the  result  of  the  Derby. 
The  Derby  day»  too,  is  a  favourite 
day    for  cold  fowl  and  champagne 
Bubtfcripiion  parties ;  those  who  do 
not  care  to  see  the  race  go  to  see  the 
crowd*  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ; 
tome  go  because  friends  are  going, 
others  because   they  are  not;    one 
goes  for  one  reason,  one  fur  another ; 
but  the  contagion  seems  to  take  hold 
of  half  the  town,  for  every  body  who 
can  go  at  ail,  any  where,  goes  to  see 
the  running  for  the  Derby.      The 
west-enders,  and  all  who  can  afford 
it,  go  in  style — four-in-hand  is  the 
favourite;    and  from    the    doors  of 
Limmer*s,  Long's,  and  all  the  fashion- 
able west-end  hotels,  you  may  observe 
a  quick  succession  of  elegantly  ap- 
pointed vehicles,  crowded  with  young 
men  of  fashion,  setting  forth  for  the 
Derby :  city  people  stage  coach,  gig, 
and  chay  it;  humble  folks  go  in  cara- 
vans, costerroongers  in  their  carts, 
and  chimney-sweepers  on  their  don- 
keys ;  some  go  by  railway,  others  the 
bust  way  tbey  can.     A  very  pleasant 
route  is  by  the  Croydon  rail,  thence, 
either  by  omnibus,  coach,  or  on  foot, 
to  the  scene  of  action  ;  we  prefer  the 
latter.  The  walk  from  the  railway  ter- 
minus lies  through  pretty,  retired  vil- 
lages,  by  the  sides  of  clear,  bubbling 
Btreams,    and    over    airy,    healthful 
downs ;  the  distance,  some  three  or 
four  miles,  is  easy,  and  there  is  much 
amusing  character  and  incident  to  be- 
guile the  way.  Or  the  pedestrian  may 
take  advantage  of  the  Southampton 
railway,    as  far  as   New   Kingston, 
whence  he  has  a  less  aRrreeable  walk 
along  the  high  road  to  Epsom,  a  dis- 
tance of  somewhere  about  four  miles ; 
or  he  can  go  by  one  rail  and  return 
by  the  other. 

The  downs  of  Epsom,  or  more  pro- 
perly of  Banstead,  are  situated  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  view 
from  the  roof  of  the  grand  stand  is 
magniflcent,  embracing  London  on 
the  one  side,  the  royal  towers  of 
Windsor  on  the  otheo  and  all  around 
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a  richy  wooded*  and  beautifnlly-un- 
dulated  country. 

Over  the  downs  are  spread  numer- 
ous tenta,   those  immediately  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Grand  Stand  collected 
into  a  village*  or  rather  town*  with 
streets  and  lanes  between*  enclosures 
for  horses,  and  every  possible  accom- 
modation for  the  multitudes  expected 
on  the  eventful  day ;  gaming  booths* 
too,  are  in  profusion,  and,  in  short, 
every  contrivance  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed for  assisting  those  in   spending 
their    money  who    come    hither   to 
spend  the  day.     The  crowd  accumu- 
lates   with    extraordinary    rapidity ; 
carriages  are  now  collected  on  tlie 
rise  of  the  opposite  hill,  into  a  com- 
pact mass,  and  the  downs  are  alive 
with  equestrians  galloping  to  and  fro; 
round  the  betting  post*  within  an  en- 
closure set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the 
speculators  on  a  great  scale  are  col- 
lected, making  up  their  books*  as  the 
term  is*  and  the  coolness  with  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  are  offered 
and  taken  upon  the  bsue  of  the  raee^ 
is  truly  astonishing.     Little  do  th« 
noble  animals  now  reposing  in  their 
stables,  know  the  interests,  fears*  and 
expectations*  that  depend  upon  the 
exertions  they  will  soon  be  called  up- 
on to  make  in  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive backers ;  and  as  little  do  some  of 
the  backers  themselves  dream  ef  the 
sinister  influences  that  may  be  at  work 
to  falsify  their  hopes*  and  prevent  the 
race  being  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle 
to  the  strong.      A   bell  rings,  the 
signal  for  saddling,  and  the  horsemen 
gallop  en  masse  to  see  the   horses 
led  from  their  stables,  and  to  make 
their  remarks  upon  their  various  pre- 
sumed excellences   and   defects,    in 
which — as  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the   matter— we   shall   not 
attempt  to  participate,  farther  than 
to  express  our  admiration  and  de- 
light at  the  symmetry  of  form  and 
hi^h  blood  exhibited  in  the  noble  an- 
nimals*  whose  forthcoming  struggle 
with  each  other  forms  the  grand  at- 
traction of  the  day.     We  are  more 
in  our  element  watching  the  crowd 
upon    yonder  hill-side  —  a  crop    of 
human  beings,    waving  to  and  fro 
like  a  field  of  corn  agitated  by  the 
breeze ;   as  the  moment  of  starting 
approaches,  the  salon  of  the  grand 
stand  is  deserted — the  ladies,  bloom- 
ing  upon  the  balconies  like  a  col- 
lecUou  qC  tvt«  «is)!6&%«  ^^  ^HSG&A^ 
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men,  crowdiDg  the  roof»  head  above 
heady  ia  one  impenetrable  mass ;  the 
minor  stands  are  crowded  to  their  ut- 
most capacitiesy  with  well-dressed  per- 
sons of  both  sexes;  a  broad  ribbon 
of  richest  green,  extended  along  the 
living  mass  that  covers  the  sides  of 
the  course*  marks  the  line  of  the  ra- 
cing ground,  from  Tattenham  corner 
to  the  winning  post ;  now  are  eating 
booths,  drinking  booths,  and  gaming 
booths  all  deserted  ;  now  do  "  pick- 
a-backs,**  poor  creatures  who  let  them- 
selves out  by  the  head  and  shoulders, 
take  up  their  positions  along  the  rails 
that  limit  the  course,  and  sustain  the 
living  burdens,  who  have  engaged 
them  for  sixpences  and  shillings ;  noir 
every  ear  is  erect  to  catch  the  sound 
of  the  signal  for  the  start :  tftey  are 
off,  they  are  off-—nOf  it  is  a  false  start, 
and  only  serves  to  double  the  excite- 
ment; every  eye  is  now  strained  upon 
the  roof  of  the  grand  stand,  and  it  is 
truly  a  wonderful  sight  to  behold  a 
sea  of  expectant  human  faces,  all 
turned  upward  in  the  same  direction, 
as  if  they  were  having  their  portraits 
taken  by  the  photogenic  process ;  at 
length,  after  telescopes  have  been 
taken  up,  and  put  down  for  the  fif- 
tieth time,  a  humming  sound  ema- 
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nates  from  the  grand  stand,  and  a 
general  craning  of  necks  follows ; 
at  last  they  are  fairly  off,  some 
**  outsider  **  taking  the  lead  for  a 
few  seconds,  with  pitiful  ambition: 
now  they  gather  into  a  cloud,  setting 
to  their  work,  and  faster,  faster,  fas- 
ter still  becomes  the  pace,  though  as 
yet  nor  whip  nor  spur  have  done  their 
work ;  now  you  see  those  that  have  got 
speed  stretch  a-head,  pulling  the  joe- 
key  between  their  ears,  while  others 
are  held  back  by  main  force  for  the 
last  grand  push :  now  the  favourite 
creeps  towards  the  inside  with  long, 
steady,  and  determined  strides;  now 
the  outsiders  tail  off,  seeing  their 
chance  is  gone  ;  like  a  gust  of  wind 
across  the  unruffled  waters,  see  them 
sweep  round  Tattenham  corner,  spum- 
ing the  ground  with  their  heels.  Who 
has  it  f  Who  has  it  f  is  the  cry  ;  now 
one,  now  another,  head  and  head, 
stretch  and  stride ;  they  are  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  winning  post,  yet  it  is 
any  body's  race;  the  favourite  is  half  a 
length  a-head,  but «  blue  and  yellow  *' 
shuts  him  from  your  eye  ;  now,  whip, 
now,  spur ; — Lord  1  What  a  beauti' 
ful  race  I — the  last  stretch  gives  it  to 
"  blue  and  yellow"  by  a  head,  and  the 
favourite  is  the  favourite  no  more  I 


THOUGHTS  UPON  THB  MODES  OF  ORNAMENTING  THE 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


There  seems  to  be  a  very  unneces- 
sary fear  that  foreign  artists  will  be 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  our  new 
Houses  of  Parliament — unnecessary, 
because  it  seems  to  be  settled  by  the 
very  terms  upon  which  the  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  was  formed,  that 
such  decoration  is  desirable  as  a  means 
of  promoting  Ihe  fine  arts  in  this  coun- 
try— so  that  preliminary  to  their  re- 
port the  object  is  defined.  If  that 
is  well  understood  at  once  it  will  save 
unprofitable  discussion,  unworthy  jea- 
lousy of  foreign  artists,  and  misappli- 
cation of  the  studies  of  our  own.  Our 
own  artists  will  assuredly  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  if  the  terms  upon  which  the 
commission  has  been  formed  did  not 
guarantee  so  much,  the  acknowledged 
talents  of  many  of  our  painters  would 
demand  it.  On  both  grounds,  thero- 
/bjv,  we  may  set  aside  this  fear,  fruit- 
Jagf  ofg^ood,  and  direct  our  attention 


rather  to  the  modes  of  decoration. 
There  is  here  ample  field  for  thought, 
and  more  difiiculties  will  present  them- 
selves than  perhaps  have  been  as  yet 
admitted  to  exist. 

By  modes  of  decoration,  we  mean 
both  the  designs,  and  means  or 
vehicles  by  which  they  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Upon  the  nature  of  designs 
little  has  been  said,  though  that  is 
perhaps  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  subject.  Upon  the  vehicles, 
means,  or  materials,  much  has  been 
said,  and  much  written.  We  were 
ourselves  inclined  to  decide  in  favour 
of  fresco,  bearing  in  mind  the  perfect 
effect  of  the  Heliodorus  of  Raffaelo, 
until  we  learned,  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  that  the  work  which  in- 
fluenced our  opinion  was  in  fact  only 
kept  together  upon  the  wall  by 
innumerable  nails.  And  as  to  the 
beauty  ot  ^ffev^t  ^xid  ^\^\X|  It  must  be 
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obserred  that  the  Heliodorus  almost 
Btand*  alone  in  excellence.  If  we  re- 
move, then,  from  fresco,  the  supposed 
•dTantagesof  durability,  what  remains? 
A  picture  io  fresco,  as  in  distemper^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  is  more 
immediately,  and  in  all  its  parts,  visi- 
ble. It  is  the  polished  surface  of  the 
oil  picture  which,  though  its  peculiar 
beauties  are  the  result  of  it,  renders  it 
leas  obvious  to  the  eye.  Every  pic- 
ture should,  therefore^  be  examined 
by  itself.  Worlis  in  combination  will 
not  tell  with  unity  of  effect;  conse- 
quentlyy  the  power  of  uniting  with 
architecture  in  design  or  colour  must 
be  much  circumscribed.  Still,  oil  may 
have  so  many  and  great  advantages  as 
to  counterbalance  this  defect.  We 
here  spealL  of  these  methods  as  applied 
Btrictly  to  pictures,  not  to  the  merely 
ornamental  parts ;  for  the  mode  of 
doing  which  the  practical  decorator 
may  be  lafelv  consulted,  there  being 
no  need  of  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon method.  Oil  painting  the  walls, 
however^  we  entirely  set  aside ;  un- 
lets oil  be  in  such  instances  merely 
used  to  attach  the  pigment  to  the  sur- 
lace,  and  the  effects  be  produced  by 
flat  or  dead  colouring  in  turpentine  or 
similar  vehicle.  We  have  so  many 
apecimens  of  attempts  to  paint  pictures 
as  oil  pictures  on  walls,  and  nearly  all 
failures,  as  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Hampton  Court,  where  inharmonious 
bkck  and  dingy  discolorations  dis- 
gust, not  please  the  eye,  that  we  can 
scarcely  think  a  repetition  of  such  a 
mode  could  be  seriously  entertained.* 
We  are  inclined  to  ask,  setting  aside 
freaco,  what  possible  advantage  there 
ean  be  in  the  surface  dt  a  mortar 
wall  which  will  not  be  found  in  can- 
vass or  woody  which  possess  this  addi- 
tional desideratum,  that  they  can  he 
removed  with  ease,  in  case  of  danger^ 
or  for  purposes  of  repair?  What- 
ever, then,  bo  the  vehicles  used — and 
wo  know  not  why  new  may  not  be 
tried,  and  improvements  made  in  our 
methods^  if  we  really  have  any  that 
may  be  called  our  methods,  where 
every  artist  is  almost  confessedly  a 
dissatisfied  experimentalist — we  would 
certainly  have  the  works  removable. 
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which  cannot  be,  if  they  are  to  be 
painted  on  the  walls.  But  whilst  on 
this  subject,  we  would  say  that  it  is 
tit  limine  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
secure  some  durability,  something  ap- 
proaching to  permanence,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  painter ;  and  we,  as  every  ooo 
else  must,  have  lamented  in  many 
cases  the  total  destruction  of  works  a 
very  few  years  from  the  easel,  the 
brilliancy  of  which,  and  temporary 
splendour,  was  obtained  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  perishable  varnishes  with 
the  oils.  There  has  been  of  late  somo 
discussion  and  stir  among  our  artists 
upon  the  subject ;  so  much  tho  bet- 
ter ;  we  should  say  it  comes  at  a  good 
time,  did  we  not  too  much  admire  the 
founders  of  the  English  school,  not  to 
regret  that  it  was  not  of  earlier  date. 
Leaving,  however,  this  part  of  tho 
subject  to  artists  and  chemists,  whose 
accurate  knowledge  ought  to  be  moro 
readily  applied  to  the  arts,  wo  will 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
more  important  part,  the  nature  of 
subjects  or  designs,  which  should  be 
the  principal  decorations  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  other  public  build* 
ings.  And  here  we  are  inclined  to  differ 
with  those  who  have  as  yet  written 
or  given  evidence  upon  the  matter. 
All  seem  to  agree  not  cnly  that  Bri- 
tish artists  should  alone  be  employed, 
but  that  the  subjects  to  be  painted 
should  be  British  history,  and  British 
history  only.  Now,  though  we  would 
not  exclude  our  own  history,  we  think 
it  the  most  unfit  for  the  decorations 
proposed,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 
We  do  not  envy  the  purveyor  the 
perplexity  he  will  inevitably  find  in 
making  his  selection.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  "  historical  paint- 
ing** has  assumed  a  pretension  much 
above  its  real  claim ;  and  to  support 
this  pretension,  it  is  left  as  vague  and 
undetermined  as  it  well  can  be.  It 
is  nearly  exclusively  applied  to  the 
figure,  to  scenes  above  familiar  life,  and 
even  to  conventional  costume.  The 
wardrobe  is  indeed  generally  as  limit* 
ed  as  in  the  formal  drama.  Descend- 
ing from  sacred  subjects,  the  choice 
and  test  of  the  greatest  talents,  his- 
torical painting  took  a  wider  but  less 


*  Rouifeau  was  no  common  painter;  his  works  have  always  a  beauty  of  design  ;  nor 
was  ht  a  bad  colourist.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  his  powers  from  worka  that  have 
evidently  Buffered  from  the  material  upon  which  they  were  executed.  An  inferenca 
haa  been  unfairly  drawn  against  the  inlxo<lac\ioii  ol  tote^^tL  ix\2A\a« 
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^■elevated  mngo  t  f^rUlom  ongmiHwg  a 

^Hiijtvjocti  it  ItHS  deemed  it  not  tiiglori- 

^^B^nus  to  illu^lrute;  as  if  fearing  the  da- 

^^B-rtii^  uf  ihrowing  otf  oruculHrl)^  pDi4ticftl 

^^B  cottceptiouii  of  its  awn,  it  had  been 

^Hcoiitt^ot  to  be  the  piiinied  nm^k,  the 

^H  vbible  mouthpiece*  to  the  grrt-ater  and 

^H  the  really  «peuking  genius  behind   il* 

^H  From  t'lMaing-  to  tell  its  uwd  *lory,  it 

^^P  )tR9  lost  tin  sm»lt  portion  oHts  powir  in 

^^^  Iclling^   effectually    t*mt    of   another. 

From  the  d;iy  it  thruw  off  its  enthusi* 

asm,  the  divinity  of  its  own  poetry,  it 

hfis  deteriorated,  yet  arrogantly  claiin- 

c*d  the  pre-eminence«  tn  title  if  not  in 

pertorntnnce.     U   has   tulkcd   of  tho 

j^rand,  nud  practised  the  little.     With 

very  undttinedai*piratioos  and  assump- 

^^  tjon»,  the  college  of  **  grand  art*'  have 

^B  rejected  from  their  cla&»  very  superior 

^H  talents  to  their  own.     Few  will  oven 

^B  yet  admit  Hogarth  to  have  been  an 

^B  hiatoridl    painter,   and    have   *ingu- 

'         larly   placed   this    most  tragical  and 

pathetic  painter   of  manners    among 

,  the  "  painters  of  drolU  and  low  life.*' 

Yet  is  he  the  most  really  historkal 

painter  the  vorld  has  »een«  since  the 

great  era  of  art   terminating    before 

k^  the  time  of  the  Caracci.     Ho{^artli'j» 

^^ftgentui  took  up  historical  pHiniing  in 

^Hthe  human  walk  to  which  it  had  de- 

^H  scended,  and  was  the  first  to  treat  it 

^"    humanly  and  naturally,     lie  brought 

to  it  a  Dew  and  vigorous  power,  an 

awfully  moral  power,  suiiicient  to  in- 

¥e»t  it  with  a  new  grandeur,  for  the 

old  it  had  quilted.     He  created  his- 

torieB  woDderou*ly  pnthetic,  d-iring  to 

teach  by  an  art  that  was  only  ex[)ected 

to  please*      He  at  once  discarded  all 

'the  Conventional  trumpery,  a»  all  nnfit 

I  for  the  play  of  the  strong  passions  of 

erring  and  jiuffenng  huntao   beings. 

I  Yet  was  this  man  not  appreciatedj  and 

kstjled  a  pointer  of  droila.     Historical 

fmintcni  upokif  slightingly  or  kparing- 
yofhim — ^ul  Hogarth,  as tnuch a  mas^ 
fterof  the  terriUle  (and  more  of  tho 
I  pathetic,  and  therefore  of  the  grand) 
.Michael    Angido.      Yet    because 
\  wai  satire  iu  his  works,  he  was 
ated  as  a  caricaturist — satire*  yet 
I  inciilentally  aatlra*  not  purposely  {  we 
intagino  Hogartit  shedding  tiilter 
I  of  sympathy  over  the  dire  miae- 
I  he  represented.     He  did  not  de- 
'  light  in  the  satire,  for  his  tmly  satiri 
Cid  works  are  not  his  best ;  aod  there 
b  an  awfuti  grand  power  that  keeps 
»  d«i»ii  the  satire  t  i^u  hutnan  nature 
iuiDphed  o?er  all  ibat.    So  bowiU 
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dered  wore  pcoplr^  howevrr,  with  ill* 
digested  ntitioTvs  of  §? rand  art,  at)d  con* 
vi*nti<m>il   costume  and   attitude,  tliatl 
they  could  not  give  Hogarth  the  place] 
due   to   hlrn  ;  and    many   would   yell 
deny  it  to  him.     But  if  satire  abound] 
in  his  wofksi  it  is  grand  satire*     Jti- 
Yenal  was  indeed  a  satirist;  but  wliol 
over  thought  his  tenth  satire  a'*  FaiuU  1 
ing  of  Drolls?"    We  know  not  if,  out  | 
of  the  divine  walk  of  Art — tt:  /  ' 
by  HnffHcle,  Corregio,  and    \ 
chino — we  have  over  bi^on  su  .iiirtuu 
by  any  hiivtorical  pit^tiire*  as  by  that  | 
scene  of  "  Marriage  ii  la  mode/*  where 
the  adulterous  wife  is  kneeling  to  her 
dying    hu^buiid.     The  grund    moral 
etfect  is  instantaneou*^ — the  story  totdy] 
as  it  should  be,  at    a   glance.     You  I 
eannot  afford  a  moment  to  be  diverted  J 
from  that  dying  tigure;  your  atten- 
tion,   your    whole    mind,   is   riveted 
to  that  single  %ure  ;  you  feel  an  iin- 
pulse  to  support  the  dying  man  ;  and 
how  dying?     So  wonderfully  is  that 
%uie  conceived  that  there  is  ahistorf  J 
in  it ;  the  naturaliy  awful  mystery  ofl 
death  made  more   mysterious.     The 
very  act  of  passing  from  sunh  a  life  to 
such  a  death*  the  motion  iucompletef  i 
half  death,  half  life — the  drets  of  aj 
vain   and   vicioux    world  to    be    ea* ' 
e hanged  for  that  which  tite  face  indi- 
cates it  must  so  soon  wear — andalltliis 
apftearing  but  as  the  accident  of  the 
scene,  but  in  reality  each  piirt  brottghi 
artfully  Into  notice,  and  only  its  due  f 
notice^  nothing,  at  the  satne  time,  la*  i 
terrupting  the  great  imprewion  of  the  I 
fain  ting,  fallings  murdered  man  ;  the 
light  so  thrown  upwards  as  to  give  a 
grcAter  strangeness   to  the  counten* 
ance — the  unusu^tl  light,  such  a*  might 
best    illumine    death  ;    and    such    a 
countenance  I    so   thoroughly    tragic 
— arc  we   to  think  all  this  consum* 
mate  skill  the  product  of  a  great  his- 
torical genius,  or  of  a  painter  of  drolls  ? 
Is  h  not  complete  In  itselfj  a  story*  a 
mo»t  pathetic  story  truly  told?  Is  there 
one  tigure  you  could  r     '  for 

aDother*  or  one  you  v.  Ii  to 

make  more  prominent  V  ine  MJuurdi- 
nate  figures  as  they  are  called,  itre  all| 
studied  for  the  piece ;  they  dt>  not  till 
up,  in  took,  character,  attitude,  and 
artificial  arrnngcmcnt  of  lines ;  they 
alt  point  to  the  dire  catAstrojdie,  bring* 
ing  the  outer  and  common  and  indif- 
ferent world  to  break  in  upon  the  out* 
rages  of  the  higher  and  more  victoui«j| 
The  moral  shock  it  not  forgotten* 
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^|h1*  fii«  or  "tl 

mt  R.UI.i«;lt*V  cirtoon  ('t'  the  iivAih  u( 
AnAUJAAi  or  to  mark  how  much  there 
is  of  **  low  life*'  in  the  doformed  b«*^. 
gin  At  the  Beautiful  Gate.  Ratfacio 
tlrlight€*d  nut  itt  deformity,  tjor  did 
Hogarth  1  much  of  it  was  esi^mitial  to 
Ihe  »tory  of  tho  B<?AUliful  Gate  j  yet 
the  divioe  jirtiut  wiii  not  allow  yuu  to 
fcrutin'ue  and  dwell  upon  it;  for  the 
net  of  creating  pt^rft'cl  dU&ture  from 
dcformityi  h  at  ih*^  »  ^  ,jf  opera- 
tion, and  your  eye  <  rtaalonce 

tah ''   ^T  'h    -,,*,,♦.„    Mgures  and 

inr  iiy.      We   doubt  if 

itw  i  ^.-^ ■  ..  J  ales  would  not  have 

dotiHrred  Kafiaele  from  this  b(»ldness* 
Wt^  Mill  ik  nfthexj  cartoons  of  Rafiacle 
I  id  I  I  with  the  picture  of  Ho- 

I  (p44rt:  t^  we  think  them  not  dis- 

I  dimilur  in  ch.ir4cter,  cHjuiUy   hi^tori- 
I  cal«  and   that  of  Hujuriirth   iho   mor<» 
doi'ply  pathetic*     Wurkaof  such  cho- 
t  racter  we  do  not  at  all  liniet  Uk©  to 
set**    111  the  glittt^r  and  iutruftiou  of  an 
eithihiUfin,  we  are  not  in  due  mood  to 
I  learn  m^ral  and  severe  lesions  j  that 
ve  should  derive  a  pleasure  from  them 
U  the  purposed  gift  of  our  naturei  but 
to  rei'^ive  that  pleasure,  we  mudt  put 
off  the  frivolous*     There  is  a  pleasure 
10   readings  JuvcnaU  even  a   dignify- 
hiyc  ptca»ure»  and,  strange  to  say,  dig- 
nifying throtJgh  diftgufst ;  and,  to  en- 
joy   Hoi^arih,  we  muHt  be  in  Buch  a 
mood  us  that  iu  whiclt  we  would  roiid 
the   Komau  8atiri6t.      Nor  ituuld  wo 
I  enjoy  the  cartoons  uf  R/»lT<iele  in  ooe 
Werv  stitVi  r^-nr.     The  new  walk  of  hia- 
f  lorj  n;^:,  ttruL^k  out  by  ourown 

ori,!<'  i^Ht  Hogarthf  hanyetinit 

I  more  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art, 
and  mori'  congenial  dimdiuriiy  of  feel- 
ing And  intention  with  the  best  old  mas- 
ters, than  any  thing  which,  since  his 
day»  has  assumed  the  title  historicaL 
Wc  have  made  these  observations,  and 
entered  upon  this  seeming  digression 
in  the  praise  of  Hogarth,  hetjaii*©  wo 
think  thiire  tit  not  yet  a  (rue  and  ocr- 
I  tain  idea  amou{«:  our  (lainters  of  really 
*  historical  painting.  We  dnubt  if  there 
^  is  any  idea*  beyond  its  power  of  illus* 
trating  books,  and  passages  of  books, 
as  they  are  given  in  history,  that  its 
purely  originating  power  Is  denied  or 
abandoned  ;  and  until  that  legitimate 
source  be  re-openod,  we  do  not  augur 
well  of  our  national  school  in  that  line 
of  Art«  If  it  be  said  in  reply,  that  the 
old  masters  were  illustratoi»t  fttid  took 


thoir  sceQt'K  from  boi 
deoy^  it^al  lu  a  great  n 
so  ;  but  not  euttrt'ly  |  i : 
superior  power*  those 
n«l  J  the  bints  were  fur: 
pictures.     And  then  «h( 


3in 

'    tJOt 
V  did 

by  A 

rjgi- 

the 
how 
thiiy  filled  op  the  uutlititfb  :>u|i^jiiLd  wiiU 
cntiro  poetical  nmchintry  ot  tiicirowup 
blending  matter- of  fact  of  tejit  witli 
the  purely  imaginative  ;  and  then  the 
subjects  they  chote  were  mostly  abovo 
human,  so  that  tht7  had  to  strive,  to 
aim  att  uud  to  invtut,  a  purity  aud 
grandeur,  which  they  could  not  iind 
existent,  and  ^uch  as  minds  iubpired, 
and  in  noblest  moods,  could  onl^  con* 
ceivej  so  that  they  were  inventive  be* 
yond  the  i*ubjeci  given.  Other  histo- 
rical paiuters  mui^t  work  up  to  theif 
subjects,  not  beyond  them.  Now,  il| 
is  a  6t  time  for  our  artists  to  re%is9 
their  notions  re»pecling  this  grMUit 
slyloofp^iutingiHsit  is  the^tyle  widett 
they  $eem  to  have  )mpres£»cd  upon  the 
public  as  the  only  one  lit  to  be  employ 
cd  in  deuoraiiug  our  new  hi»u^es  of 
Parliament.  But  in  its  proposed  ap- 
plteation  to  our  own  history,  there  are 
such  ditSculties  slartug  us  in  the  face^ 
that  it  is  surprising  they  have  not 
been  noticed.  These  ditlicuhies  arise 
from  our  national  history,  in  L  '   n 

with  our  habits  and  modes  o! 
— and  from  the  ait  it»elf  as  luiuiiii  ui 
its  means.  First,  with  rcg^trd  to  his- 
torical events,  they  f^hould  he  such  at 
would  in  themselves  form  an  histori- 
cal c*>nnexiou  ;  such  as  would  be  fit 
to  be  represented  by  a  general  coti- 
sent,  aud  so  represented,  that  each 
should  have  its  due  importance,  and  no 
more  ;  so  that  there  should  be  sllli 
one  whole  and  uninterrupted  history 
manifest  when  the  work  shall  be  com- 
pleted. It  should  be  true  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  parts ;  arid  here,  perhaps^ 
lies  the  greatest  diOiculty. 

The  chain  of  events  might,  witll 
great  care,  be  obgcrved ;  but,  to  do 
thisif  the  most  picturesque  iucidcuts 
would  perhaps  bo  omitted.  Theaj 
huw  suhjecis  are  to  hi»  represouted  l 
raises  at  once  a  hoe»t  of  cavillers  and 
objectors — for  general  cimsent  in  such 
a  matter  fcctms  utterly  impos^sible  to 
obtain.  There  is  no  eveut  in  which 
political  opinions  are  not  involved  i 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  ^Huty  fact  are 
variously  viewed.  The  painter  must 
take  one  view,  or  his  work  will  be 
weak,  without  aim,  without  its  eod 
and  moral.    But  iu  aiuih  a  couutr/ 
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as  this^  where  tbe  "  wisdom  of  oar 
ancestors**  is  made  a  matter  of  mock- 
ery and  scorn,  and  more  especially 
tlie  very  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
which  the  events  are  to  be  painted, 
one  half  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  may  condemn  the  moral  given ; 
and  in  so  changeable  an  assembly  as 
our  House  of  Commons,  opinion  is 
BO  unsteady,  that  the  glory  of  one  day 
may  be  the  shame  of  another ;  and  we 
doubt  if  it  is  in  the  character  of  mo- 
dem times,  parties,  and  persons,  to  bear 
with  equanimity  a  **  handwriting  up- 
tbe  walls*'  against  themselves,  or  that 
it  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
national  conceit  to  honour  by  repre- 
resentation  what  they  would  imagine 
to  be  the  ''  folly  of  our  ancestors.** 
Our  diversity  of  public  opinion  is  such, 
and  takes  so  large  a  range,  that  mm 
cannot  conceive  a  subject  iu  our  his- 
tory  that  would  not  in  some  way  or 
other  touch  upon  extended  sensibili- 
ties. Take  no  other  than  the  bare 
regal  and  democratical  principles. 
The  very  term  of  a  "  mixed  state" 
implies  the  more  and  the  less  of  each 
in  large  masses,  and  the  minor  indi* 
vidual  distinctions;  yet  touching  all, 
events  are  nearly  infinite.  Jack  Cade 
mav  be  thought  calumniated  in  ef&gjf 
and  a  motion  made  to  have  the  picture 
obliterated;  the  representation  of  Mag- 
na Charta  itself,  only  viewed  as  a  hum- 
bling of  royalty,  in  which  the  English 
barons  may  not  be  magnified.     The 

•  martyrdom  of  Ring  Charles,  though 
still  in  our  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
may  only  be  admitted  after  much  dis- 
cussion. Cromwell  and  the  Puritans 
have  their  partizans  who  demand  for 
them  respect.  And  what  Is  to  be  done 
with  insurrections,  that  many  think 
ought  to  have  been  successful  ? — shall 
alleged  treasons  be  admitted  treasons? 
And  since  the  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, will  not  the  Papists  demand 
"  Justice  to  papacy,*'  and  craftily  run 
back  the  thread  of  history,  and  find 
insults  not  to  be  repeated  in  picture, 
in  large  or  in  little?  Let  us  take,  then, 
su«;h  subjects  as  our  most  celebrated 
painters  have  in  recent  times  taken. 
There  is  West's  <*  Cromwell  "—Uke 
away  that  bauble;  Wilkie's  « John 
Knox,"  or  the  popular  one  of  «*  The 
Trial  of  Lord  Russell.'*  Cromwell  is 
the  hero,  and  must  be  the  hero  of  that 
scene — an  usurper  honoured  in  a  royal 
housfi,  for  Boch  must  still  be  the  Par- 

JiMweat  House  of  Eaglaad^so  that 


work  must  be  excluded.  John  Rnoz 
may  be  no  great  favourite  with  more 
than  half  tho  House,  and  here  the  Pa- 
pists would  cry  out  against  their  un- 
seemly position.  The  **  Trial  of  Lord 
Russeir*  would  be  an  insult  to  law — 
an  encouragement  to  rebellion;  for 
however  it  mav  be  the  fashion  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  house  of  Russell  in 
this  passage  of  history,  the  man  was 
guilty  of  treason ;  nay,  we  know  not  if, 
in  the  morbid  tenderness  of  these  times, 
we  must  not  only  not  touch  upon 
things  and  scenes  that  may  ofiend  each 
other,  but  must  be  careful  to  main- 
tain a  general  philanthropy,  an  uni- 
versal liberality f  that  shall  embrace 
the  interests  of  our  national  enemies, 
as  if  we  had  never  known  any;  and  it 
may  be  thought  a  disgrace  to  us  that 
we  should  insult  even  the  Spaniards 
with  a  picture  of  the  Armada ;  and 
the  open  protection — may  we  not  say 
encouragement? — given  to  <<  sympa- 
thizers, '*  may  demand  a  caution  how 
we  offend  the  United  States.  Poor 
General  Wolfe  may  not  be  allowed  to 
die  in  peace  even  on  canvass.  Then 
again,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
subjects,  that  they  have  their  connexion 
and  due  importance— >where  are  we  to 
begin — where  to  be  sparing,  and  where 
to  crowd  events?  Painters  would 
marvellously  like  the  uncivilized  Picts, 
the  first  painters  ;  they  would  admit, 
too,  some  of  those  gothicized  severi- 
ties of  the  German  school,  injudicious- 
ly, we  think,  held  up  as  patterns. 
The  Romans,  the  Druids,  will  be  in 
high  request  with  the  academic  or 
non-academic  lovers  of  grand  art. 
The  heptarchy,  with  its  subdivisions, 
would  indeed  furnish  semi -fabulous 
subjects;  Alfred  would  delight  the 
painter-biographer— but,  alas  I  the  ge- 
neral purveyor  would  not  allow  him 
to  proceed.  Even  that  hero  must  not 
occupy  too  much  space— for  a  scries 
must  be  duly  observed.  We  doubt  if 
the  severe  purveyor,  or  the  commit- 
tee of  management  of  this  national 
affair,  would  not  be  as  curtailing  to 
the  painter  as  to  the  dramatist,  and 
brush  off  the  whole  fine  **  description 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  side 
saddle."  And  whatever  tbe  painter 
may  think  of  the  era  of  pageantry, 
however  Maclise  may  sigh  and  pe- 
tition for  the  «•  Cloth  of  Gold,'* 
and  "  Entertainments  fur  the  Virgin 
Queen,"  more  modem  events  would 
press  on,  more  flimsy  and  bare  paper- 
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hangings  must  supersede  the  gorgeous 
tapestry.  The  demand  fur  **  modern 
instaoces**  would,  wo  fear,  be  too  ur- 
gent ;  and  perhaps  a  vulgar  Re- 
iorm  dinner,  require  no  less  than 
the  whole  side  of  a  Parliament 
House,  and  a  few  years  back  would 
had  what  it  required;  though  the 
wiser  part  of  legislators  and  public, 
if  they  could  have  viewed  the  re- 
presentation as  a  reality,  would  have 
•amestly  wbhed  that  every  mouthful 
would  have  choked  a  reformer,  the 
priucipal  actor  in  particular,  and  the 
painter,  just  after  he  had  been  enabled 
to  particularize  that  desired  tinale. 
Saturn  has  been  fabled  to  have  swal- 
lowed up  his  own  progeny.  The  pro- 
geny of  Time  now,  are  like  the  Spen- 
serian dragonets  that  swallow  up 
parent  and  all.  The  more  modem 
•rents  come  open-mouthed  into  the 
world,  to  swallow  up  and  pass  into 
their  oblivious  maw  all  that  went 
before  them»  themselves  to  be  de- 
voured in  turn.  Truth  and  preju- 
tfoe  are  agaiust  the  genius  that  would 
•nrest  from  destruction  any  facts,  and 
arrange  them  chronologically  and  mo- 
nily ;  in  fact,  in  the  better  sense  of  the 
term,  historically.  More  gladly  should 
we  see  such  a  collection,  than  such  as 
the  skilful  geologist  affords  us  of  the 
material  world,  where  we  see  this 
awallowing  up  destruction  systemati- 
cally exemplified.  But  we  are  not,  in 
the  case  of  history,  furnished  with  ex- 
SKt  detail,  undisputed  data  upon  which 
to  proceed  ;  and  if  we  had  them,  and 
they  could  be  brought  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  still  doubt  if  the 
Fine  Arts  would  gain  any  thing  by 
the  acquisition.  But  this  is  another 
part  of  the  subject,  and  must  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  when  we  may  have 
more  space  for  a  view  of  the  true  pro- 
Tince  of  art.  We  would  now  treat 
of  the  means  within  the  reach  of  art, 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  its  powers 
upon  hutory — that  is,  real  historical 
events;  for  no  other  do  we  think 
worthy  a  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
Great  National  Council.  We  take 
from  the  preface  of  the  first  history  of 
England  that  comes  within  our  reach, 
the  following  passage  marking  the  his- 
torian's duty.  It  pertinently  describes 
the  artist's  duty  as  the  pictorial  histo- 
rian:— 

**  The  business  of  an  historian  is  to 
hefaithjulf  impartial,  perspicuous,  m- 
Mmctive,  amusing,  smieopaci.    These 
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relative  duties  we  have  endeavoured 
to  perform,  by  giving  a  faithful  nar-, 
rative  of  events,  an  impartial  account 
of  actions,  a  perspicuous  detail  of  oc- 
currences, an  instructive  display  of  cha- 
racters, an  amusing  relation  of  things^ 
and  an  exact  relation  of  facts*  To  be 
faithful,  we  have  compared  authori- 
ties ;  to  be  impartial,  we  have  di vested 
ourselves  of  prejudice  ;  to  be  perspi* 
cuous,  we  have  aimed  at  conciseness  ; 
to  be  instructive,  we  have  omitted  no- 
thing essential ;  to  be  amusing,  we  have 
inserted  nothing  unnecessary ;  and  to 
be  exact,  we  have  strictly  attended  to 
dates.  In  fine,  our  end  is  improve- 
ment ;  our  means,  entertainment ;  and 
our  guide,  truth.**  To  enforce  thia 
display  of  duty,  with  a  little  sanction 
of  poetry,  the  ingenious  author  winds 
up  with  the  following  lines  :— 

**  When  dust  aball  eat  her  brass,  when 
tiroe*B  sti  ong  hand 

No  more  shall  suffer  palaces  to  atand ; 

When  sumptuous  templea,  lofty  towers,  de- 
cay, 

And  mouldering  pillan  piect-meal  fall 
away; 

8ti1l,  atill  aball  live  th*  historian's  usefhl 

P»ge. 
The  faithful  mirror  of  each  various  age  ; 
While  Britain's  annala  to  aacceeding  times 
Shall  praiae  our  virtues,  or  reproach  our 

crimes: 
And  as  we  pry  into  events  of  yore. 
Our  own  transactions  others  shall  explore. 
Then  o'er  Britannia's  head  may  cloudless 

skies 
And  white- robed   peace    in    bright'ning 

prospects  rise ; 
That  our  tuccessors  may  not  bluih  for 

shame, 
And  children  monm  their  fathers  were  to 

blame." 

We  are  not  here  disposed  to  dwell 
upon  this  announcement  of  evil  days^ 
which  have  certainly  come  when 
<*  children  mourn  their  fathers  were  to 
blame,'*  for  they  have  called  their  an- 
cestors by  very  hard  names,  and  even 
grave  history,  of  which  the  author  is  so 
proud  an  old  almanac.  Nor  do  we 
stop  to  show  the  folly  of  expecting 
white-robed  peace,  when  palaces  are 
not  suffered  to  stand,  and  sumptuous 
temples  are  suffered  to  decay ;  or  that, 
in  such  a  case  the  ** faithful  mirror** 
will  not  represent  things  a  little  dis- 
torted ;  and  though  we  feel  confident 
that  if  our  successors  shall  resemble 
ourselves,  they  will  iiot6^^1\sit  vk^ 
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lintisferTiT)^  at  we  go  these  duties  to 
the  pictorial  historian,  especially  the 
duties  of  exactitude  and  truth,  nothing 
doubting    that    be  can  he  amusiDg 
enough,  if  he  will  sacnfice  these  great 
requbites.    But  the  ycry  words,  •*  Ex- 
I  aclitudc  *  and  "*  Truth,"  show  how  in* 
{ adt^qUHte  are  the  paioter^s  mcatis  of 
I  iruly    representing    historical   CYcnta 
'  and  peisonages,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter; lor  however  hold  he  may  be  to 
take  In  hand  event*,  ••  celebrarc  do- 
,  mesttca  facta,"  the  records  totally  r?iil 
I  him  as  to  personality  :  and   here  we 
taiiintiiin  that  it  ill  becomes  the  hiMo- 
lian,  whether  he  uses  words  or  idg- 
tnentfi,    to   falsify  a  feature ;    anu   it 
would  be  more  derogatory  etill  to  the 
dignity,  the  sftcred  dignity  of  truth, 
that  should,  in  all  it  outwardly  repre* 
sentA,  sanctify  the  teniple  of  national 
I  Gouncih,  to  admit  one  stroke  of  un- 
'  Ikithful  portraiture.     Wo  hope  not  to 
fee  truth  iu  masquerade  nor  in  harle- 
quinade— ^nciiher  prince  or    minister 
of  the  day  eompLioieoted  *'  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Alfred,"^  or  Julius  Cteiar, — 
nor  would  we  take  the    Kemhlcs  off 
tlifiir  proper  theatrei  to  place  them  iu 
their  improper,  to  enact  ai  in  dumb 
>  ihow  the  king!  of  England — we  would 
not  have  our  national   depository  of 
fact  and  feature,  by  one  single  falBi* 
fication,  have  to  dispute  \U  authen- 
ticity with  your  waxwork  show s.    Let 
ti8  not  pollute  the  Eacred  place  with 
unproved    evidences,    with    undocu- 
meiitary  ralme^.     If  we  cannot  have 
our  Alfrudsaud  Edwards,  let  us  grieve 
in  ftoberoei^ia  that  we  cannot,  and  not, 
I  like  children*  put  ourselves  off  with 
"make-believes." 

If  we  hrufw  we  are  looking  really  at 

the  raan  who  ground  the  colourij,  set 

the   paiul<'r's    palette,   or  swept    hia 

room,  and  are  told  we  are  to  i<uppose 

,  we  are  looking  at  King  John  ;  or  If 

we  are  »ut»p«>fced  to  see  the  barons  of 

England,  when  In  fact  we  are  looking 

at  a  nightly  club  of  artisans,  borrowed, 

,  At  a  pint  of  porter  each,  from    the 

"  Hole  in  the   VVull,**  we  shall  have 

Lje^   respect  far  the  place  in   which 

lthe*e  fthamft  would  be  pnlmed  upon 

u«  for  tnith  ;  liowever  artistically  they 

may  be  ahown,  their  very  roagntttca* 

lion  '^     nily   remind   u»   of  the 

rii»ti  sini^sof  the  Fjir  which 

>»  stand  for  a  wliile  when 

I'   jiH    tire    departed,       We 

uut  h.iv<i  a  word  of  untnith  in 

fi  i»|Hn:Ully  0Q«  mhyt  tib«  Iia- 
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tion  should  sanction,  nor  would  wo 
have  a  stroke  of  untruth  from  history 
pictorial.  Our  objection  is  from  the 
very  nature  of  this  our  national  exhi- 
bition, for  snch  we  should  call  it,  af  It 
has  been  proposed  to  make  it  ;  for  it 
is  purely  documenlary  ;  its  value  in 
tiuch  a  state  and  position,  and  great 
value  it  !s»  that  it  is  purely  documen- 
tary ;  that  it  is,  as  much  its  a  rourt  of 
law  is  in  its  way,  dotumeulary  of 
fAct  and  evidence — and  this  ita  pecu- 
liar value,  though  it  would  partly 
arise  from  the  very  defirednese  of  the 
thing,  is  made  its  necessity,  by  the 
certainty  of  our  evidence  after  a  cer- 
tain era.  Although,  if  we  had  no 
£Tact  data,  no  undoubted  portraits  of 
the  personages  and  places  by  whom 
and  in  which  events  took  place,  w» 
should  still  doubt  the  propriety  of 
auy  falslHcation  ;  while  we  have  so 
much  correct,  undisputed,  true  por- 
traiture»  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  reject  every  thing  unau- 
thenticated  ;  that  here,  at  le&At,  Truth 
should  stand  alone,  as  much  as  pos- 
Bible  unimpeded  in  its  great  effect  by 
any  juxtaposition  of  what  is  false 
and  ideal.  Pythagoras  said  ho  sitw 
Hesiod  howling  in  the  Infernal  re- 
gions, and  bound  to  a  brazen  column, 
for  his  impious  Act  Ion  on  the  gods. 
We  could  almost  wish  to  see  the 
artist  under  flagellation  who  would 
pass  off  the  understrappers  of  hfs 
trade,  idealised,  for  the  real  6ona  fttic 
worthies  of  England.  He  may  do  It 
with  impunity  for  himself,  or  a  private 
colleetion,  or  illustration  of  a  coutmon 
book,  where  the  thing  passes  for  no 
more  tlian  it  is  worth  as  a  re  mem* 
brancer,  hut  not  f(»r  a  national  coun- 
cil chamber*  If  there  be  any  tempk 
of  Worthies  (even  among  Unwor- 
thiet)  it  should  bo  there*  The  great 
force  of  this  our  vlew»  ariset,  mi  w« 
said,  from  the  nature  of  the  plaetf  and 
its  uses.  Elsewhere  you  may  ideaiixe, 
^•nol  there*  It  will  he  readily  ob- 
jected to  our  argument,  that  the  old 
masters  did  falsify  in  their  treatment 
of  sacred  history.  True,  htit  their 
object  was  different,  and  allowed  H : 
and  we  would  give  our  artisia  pre* 
ciicly  the  *ame  lit>erty»  They  mostly 
painted  nubjr^uti  taken  frf>m  such  his- 
lor),  as  indivrduiil  and  isolated  sub- 
j*a"ls  uikI  *   '      *■  -  -  :  -  1  cji*cr>ra- 
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and  elwjwiivit  *  i*«i  i.ivv  «»w  not  moan 
tlieai  to  rtftrcMOt*  ■§  li  m  wmht^  itMir 
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awn  natioDal  history.  It  was  a  wide 
hkUorj,  one  relating  to  all  the  world. 
Id  be  propagated  and  enforced,  as 
eimTeying  the  will  of  God,  and  doe- 
trine  tO'be  taught,  and  precepts  to  be 
obeyed,  by  all  mankind — the  religion 
of  the  human  race ;  and  therefore  it 
iras  a  history  at  once  removed  from 
tllla  particular  character,  which  all 
national  history  must  have.  It  was 
oren  better;  it  was  essential  to  the 
one  to  lose  sight  of  what  the  other 
should  by  all  means  strive  to  observe. 
The  one  documentary  of  mere  matter- 
of-fact  and  personages,  the  other 
documentary,  and  only  aidingly  so,  of 
principles  moral  and  religious,  in 
which  exact  portraiture  became  un- 
important. And  be  it  observed,  that 
those  great  masters  delighted  mostly 
io  those  very  parts  of  the  history  in 
which  they  were  the  less  confined  by 
Oren  the  matter-uf-fact  of  it — and 
adopted,  with  the  full  play  and  power 
of  their  genius,  all  the  grand,  and 
poetical,  and  high  conceptions  of  for- 
tltade,  purity,  love  divine,  and  human 
made  more  divine — taking  that  for 
their  subject  which  could  have  no 
prototype  in  humanity  for  them  ;  not 
only  divinity,  and  chastised  humanity, 
Imt  the  ideal  of,  as  it  would  be  called, 
the  machinery  of  the  story,  the  agency 
of  angelsiof  beings  seen  but  by  an  inspi- 
ration of  divine  permission,  of  of  puri- 
fied art  and  sanctified  genius.  And  it 
Is  from  this  we  think  all  else  but  the 
Inferior  scope  of  art — and  that  it  has 
retrograded  from  the  day  it  left  this 
divine  walk.  It  converses  not  with 
divine  things — it  was  afraid  in  the 
nrden,  and  it  has  been  driven  from 
ft.  To  this,  and  such  high  aspirations, 
however,  we  would  entice  the  art  to 
return  ;  nor  do  we  see  why  it  should 
sot.  Here,  however,  we  have  only 
Introduced  the  subject  as  an  answer  to 
the  argument  that  may  be  used  against 
what  we  had  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  requirement  of  exact  truth  in  por- 
traiture of  historical  matter-of-fact. 
For,  in  truth,  sacred  history  is  some- 
thing more  than  history — something 
above  it — stands  on  an  elevation  no 
national  history  can  reach — and  is  not 
to  be  treated  by  poet  or  painter  as 
salject  to  the  same  laws  which  strict- 
ly bound  and  confine  every  other 
nistory. 

As  to  the  use  of  history  in  the  de- 
ooration  of  our  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  other  public  building  we  would 
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not  have  it  supposed  that  we  should 
encourage  the  idea  of  setting  it  aside* 
From  a  certain  point  in  our  history 
we  have  certain  documents — let  them 
be  used;  but  for  the  Puritan  inter- 
ruption, and  the  tasteless  times  that 
succeeded,  we  should  have  possessed, 
from  the  time  of  our  Henry  VIII., 
ample.  Still,  what  we  have,  let  us 
make  of  true  value  ;  and,  as  we  would 
not  put  together  Bristol  stones  and 
pure  diamonds,  so  let  us  keep  apart  in 
all  matters  of  document,  and  in  places 
where  they  are  to  pass  as  documentary, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  truth  and  fic- 
tion. In  our  authors  of  late  years, 
fiction  has  sadly  encroached  upon  his- 
tory— unnatural  alliance ;  nor  does  the 
new  title,  the  *'  Romance  of  History,** 
bestow  upon  it  a  satisfying  grace.  Au- 
thorship has  usurped,  even  in  this,  the 
romance — the  painter*s  province — if 
there  be  a  romance  in  history.  The 
arts,  including  painting  and  architec- 
ture, have  ceased  to  be  the  great 
teachers.  Painting,  particularly,  has 
deserted  the  sole  ground  where  she 
might  still  teach  and  be  great — the 
sacred.  Let  her  reassume  that,  and, 
descending  to  human  ways — the  mo- 
ral ;  not  unrestricted  from  flights  into 
the  regions  of  fancy,  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  either  the  religious  or  the 
moral,  and  she  will  recover  much  of 
her  powers,  enlarge  her  respect,  and 
have  and  exhibit  higher  notions  of  the 
historical,  than  judging  from  what  we 
see  published  upon  the  subject,  our 
artists  now  aspire  to. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  how  would 
we  decorate  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment? We  say  unhesitatingly,  with 
the  representation,  strongly  enforced 
and  embodied,  in  scene  and  by  inci- 
dent, of  the  eternal,  sure  moral  princi- 
ples. Religion  and  morality,  inter- 
woven as  they  are  very  largely,  ofier 
their  supplies  to  the  genius  of  the  art- 
ists of  our  time,  and  of  all  times.  The 
Sacred  History,  under  judicious  selec- 
tion, can  never  be  misplaced  where 
prayers  are  the  first  duty,  and  the 
guidance  of  an  overruling  Providence 
is  acknowledged.  Wars,  pestilences, 
and  famines,  are  the  means  of  hum- 
bling nations,  whose  recovery  shall  be 
brought  about  by  obedience,  and  the 
practice  of  justice  and  mercy  to  all 
others.  W  hate  ver  pictori  al  represen- 
tations can  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
men  to  be  lovers  of  what  is  right  and 
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robbery  of  every  kiDd,  will  be  fitting^ 
subjects  for  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  growth  and  progress  of  all  the 
arts  of  civilization  will  properly  form 
another  branch.  We  may  more  fairly 
leave  our  warlike  propensities  less  en- 
couraged than  those  which  lead  to 
peace.  True»  we  would  have  our 
triumphs^  our  battles  recorded,  but 
apart,  in  places  appropriated  to  them  ; 
not  in  the  very  place  of  our  national 
councils.  We  should  not  there  seek 
self-glorification.  All  that  shows  the 
growth  and  nurture  of  civil  polity, 
excerpta  from  our  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory— for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty 
have  grown  together,  or  rather  the 
former  has  sprung  from  the  latter— 
may  aptly  embellish  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. We  would  have  busts  and 
portraits  of  all  our  great  men,  of  what- 
ever trade  or  profession,  and  to  be 
continued  for  ever.  Here  would  be  a 
cheap  incitement  in  all  to  do  well. 
We  would  have  noble  actions  of  every 
kind  authentically  represented,  and 
appropriately  placed,  at  public  cost ; 
for  many  are  tho  public  buildings  be- 
sides our  parliamentary  that  may  be 
80  embellished.  There  should  be  the 
proper  galleries  for  our  military  and 
naval  victories — even  our  honourable 
defeat^  The  worthies  of  England  in 
every  degree  should  be  honoured. 
In  a  series  of  pictures  we  would  cele- 
brate the  works  of  our  greatest  poets, 
giving  the  most  eminent  each  a  sepa- 
rate gallery,  in  which  should  be  the 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  some  por- 
tion of  his  '*  immortal  verse**  in  letters 
of  gold.  With  what  generous  zeal 
would  our  painters  honour  the  names 
of  their  fellow  labourers  in  art !  The 
English  school  of  art  would  have  their 
place,  and  a  noble  emulation  would 
arise.  So  that,  from  first  to  last,  we 
would  have  the  decorations  to  be  most 
ezact  and  valuable ;  because  we  exact 
truth  in  all  that  concerns  ourselves  as 
a  nation. 

We  mean  not  that  there  should  be 
nothing  fabulous,  for  that  would  be  to 
exclude  poetry,  and  illustration  of  our 
poets,  and  the  original  works  of  our 
painters,  and  the  line  of  Scripture  sub- 
jects ;  but  we  mean  to  say,  we  would 
have  no  historical  romances — no  mere 
matter-of-fact  illustrations  of  passages 
of  hbtory  without  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation of  truth  in  the  particular  mode 
of  action,  or  in  portraiture.  What  is 
eommonJjr  called  bkXorj  we  would 


utterly  reject ;  it  is  the  worst  line  for 
a  painter's  genius.  We  would  open 
to  him  higher,  better  sources — religi- 
ous and  moral  ends,  that  the  pain- 
ter may  be  the  original,  not  the  trans- 
lator of  other's  thouerhts.  We  would 
dignify  him  above  that — above  his  pre- 
sent ambition.  Infinite  are  the  sub- 
jects. They  would  only  appear  limit- 
ed to  limited  capacities.  Give  scope 
and  room  enough,  bid  genius  be  bold* 
daring  in  its  own  inventions,  and  it 
will  do  better  than  the  world  judges 
of  it.  Give  it  but  a  tamo,  common- 
place employment,  and  it  will  not  raise 
Itself  above  it.  Let  it  trj,  at  least,  to 
assume,  to  reassume,  its  power  of 
teaching  in  so  national  a  work ;  it  will 
be  able  to  please  not  tho  less  for  the 
efiort.  If  the  impression  without  be 
inferior  to  what  it  has  been,  the  arts 
themselves  will  be  the  more  refined, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  capable  of 
every  good. 

The  seasons,  the  employments  of  the 
people,  their  industry — these  are  fit- 
ting subjects— even  their  amusements. 
Whilst  we  are  writing,  a  great  au- 
thority occurs  to  us,  strengthening  our 
confidence  in  the  view  we  have  taken. 
The  great  poet  of  human  actions. 
Homer,  in  his  shield  of  Achilles,  might 
have  considered  that  as  fitting  an  op- 

Sortuuity  for  national  display  as  the 
ecoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  had  better  judgment, 
though  Lord  Kames  more  admired 
that  of  Virgil,  in  representing  on 
i£nea8*s  shield  a  sort  of  Pionock's 
Catechism  of  the  Roman  History; 
and  here  the  critic  slept,  and  not  the 
bard.  Homer  does  not  think  this  a 
fit  occasion  to  sound  the  praises  of  a 
particular  nation,  or  people,  or  per- 
sonages ;  and  but  for  this  sight  of  his 
better  judgment,  we  might  have  asked 
why  he  did  not  celebrate  his  own  hero 
and  his  ancestor's — Peleus  himself 
was  no  inglorious  subject,  but  the 
shield  was  to  be  a  xTtifAet  ttg  au,  a 
prototype  specimen  and  exemplar 
for  all  such  **  National  Galleries  ;** 
teaching  mankind  not  to  seek  their  own 
praise,  but  to  look  first  to  the  heavens 
and  the  great  ocean  surrounding  the 
world,  as  an  embracing  providence, 
and  then  to  the  happiness  of  mankind* 
and  how  to  be  attained,  by  civil  polity, 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  by  judicial 
rights,  and  by  wars  of  defence.  These 
are  his  subjects  of  everlasting  inte* 
rest— pictures  that  shall  make  man- 
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kind  adtnowledge  m  £U|>Teiti0  inaker 
and  prfaenrtT  i>f  ibe  heavenly  order, 
and  [ove  justice,  tuercy,   and  pt?^t<** 
Beatiuru)  b  iho  dhit^td^  jitid  Hoiiier» 
oou&ciuun  of  iu  worth*  and   hlii  own, 
puts  into  (he  mouth  of  Tlielb  itn  com- 
iLMjdHtron,  that  it  was  boautiful,  and, 
M)ch,  fihe  bade  her  son  to  wear  it» 
mvM  as  no  mortMl  ever  wop©.     We 
uld  almo&t  he  tempted  to  gu  through 
l|he  particulars  of  every  i^eparaie  pic- 
;tire  iu  the  shield  ;    for  it  would  very 
iDuch  show  our   meaning'  as  to  the 
■tyle  of  decoration  wo  would  propos«» 
but  ii  18  too  well  known  to  neca  tho 
petition.     We  remember  an  admi- 
ffable  criticism  upon  it,  in  a  review  of 
Sotheb^  8  Homer  in  AlagOf  some  yearn 
t^o.     There  was  the  shield  of  Her. 
Culca,  too,  of  tlie  old  AAcrjeiin— more 
Ambitious,  indeed,  but^  with  the  eic- 
ci-ption  of  tiie  individual  6tory  of  Per- 
aeuSf  and  the  battle  of  L^pithae  and 
Centaurs,  the  intention  was  of  general 
ebaracter — not,  however,  so  pleasing; 
it  is  of  a  darker  and  more  terrible  des- 
tiny.    Yet  were   these   great  works 
conceived  iu  dnys  when  the  arts  mu^t 
have  attained  their  high,  perhaps  their 
highest,  capability.  All  was  dune  with 
a  judgment,  and  we  are  persuaded  what 
was  omitted,  was  omitted  with  a  judg» 
ment.      Exquisite  were  their  means 
of  executing  what  they  could   have 
conceived.     In  Homer  we  have  works 
of  wonderful  art  spoken  of  as  well* 
known  thit»gs,  uot  only  In  this  shield, 
but  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  (w© 
speak  of  the  Iltad  and  Odyttsey  as  the 
Work  of   one  miud,  disregarding  all 
dispute  upon  the  point ;)  but  in  HtsiofFi 
shield  we  have  more  detailed  and  ela- 
borate description,  such  aa  Beovenuto 
Cellini  might  have  worked  by.     No- 
thing can  nurpass  the  workmnni^liip  of 
the  flying  Gorgons  pursuing  Perscrus, 
who  himself  touched  not  the  surface 
of  the  j»hield;  they  were  elastic,  and 
sbooki  and,  with  the  serpents,  emitted 
a  sound  when  tlie  fihield  was  moved. 
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Let  us  n(»t,  then,  he  conceffed^  and  ejiy 
wc  must  hastily  net  M&ide  thigud^mi  nt 
of  huch  mstter 'Workmen.  They  had 
rei^sou  in  what  they  did.  And  we  do 
opine  that  it  was  better  reason,  Injilcr 
la^le,  than  that  which  directed  Virgil 
in  his  imitation  to  adopt  the  catechism 
of  Roojau  history  ;  but  oven  in  Dido** 
palace  he  could  do  no  betler  thjtn  make 
a  picture  gallery  of  the  Trojan  war, 
to  compliment  his  own  hero,  by 
making  him  to  see  himself  amidst  the 
Greeks. 

"  Et  stsa  Mn9M  mediia  o^ovlt  Achivtm.'* 

The  Italiun  poets  have  followed  Vir- 
gil— the  days  of  compliment  succeeded 
those  of  more  sterling  poetry  and 
truth. 

The  decoration  of  our  Houses  of 
Parliament,  chiefly,  we  presume,  for 
the  cncouragemi'nt  and  promotion  of 
art,  of  Briush  art,  is  now  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  commisHon  composed  of 
able  men.  Among  them  are  lovers 
of  art  in  its  highest  taste,  and  lovers 
of  history,  and  well  verted  in  histo* 
rical  events,  their  objects^  and  conse- 
quent'es. 

Wo  trust  the  remarks  we  have 
made  will  not  be  considered  impcrti- 
neut.  We  have  expressed  an  opiuion 
that  even  our  artists  have  iniperfect 
views  of  what  hititorical  painting  should 
be — that  the  sort  of  historical  pointing 
admired  in  other  couutriiSt  and  pro- 
posed iu  our  own,  is  the  lea^t  Ht  fur 
the  decoration  intended,  most  likely  to 
fail  from  our  conflicting  opinions,  and 
not  tending  to  promote  the  g cuius  of 
our  artists.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  few  hints,  very  imperfect  indeed, 
of  the  sort  of  lino  of  decoration  which 
we  have  deemed  must  becomings 
roost  likely  to  exhibit  and  to  promote 
the  real  glory  of  this  country,  and  to 
open  a  wider  and  better  iicid  for  the 
genius  of  our  artists.  And  we  have 
thought  ourselves  upheld  iu  this  view 
by  the  greatest  authority  of  antiquity. 
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A  LONG  cotitfovcrsy  hat  lately  taken 
place  in  the  iiewapnpers  on  the  iystem 
of  purchase  in  ibe  BritUh  army }  Colo- 
nel Mhuheil,  appellant,  and  a  greit 
many  others,  anDiiymous  reap  o  tide  tits. 
The  respondents  have  the  best  of  the 
game  hitherto.  The  Colouel  writes 
showily,  but  wastes  his  6tren(;th  ia 
worda — auppo$es  capital  cfrntingen* 
oies,  but  a  void  B  the  provUion  for  prac- 
tice— afid  evidenily  thinka  that  the 
niaxitu  of  **  letting  well  aluue,'*  U  only 
a  venerable  folly.  He  h  certainly 
elovert  but  a  speculator — intends  to 
do  goodf  but  forgets  tbnt  there  is  a 
time  fur  all  things.  The  Coloncrs 
posit iou  isf  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  complete  efficiency  to  the  Bri- 
liRh  army,  purchase  should  bo  done 
away  with  altogether.  Now  no  one 
oau  doubt  that,  in  the  army,  and  not 
there  alone,  but  in  every  branch  of 
human  exertion,  merit  ought  to  be 
tho  lirst  source  of  difctinction.  But 
then  comeii  the  ((uestioti,  how  is  the 
path  of  merit  to  be  most  clcjtrly  open- 
ed ?  lu  the  first  plHce»  it  is  to  bo  ro- 
jnHfkedi  that  **  notwitbstandiog,*'  ac- 
cording to  the  (joloacrs  conceptioui 
but  I7  mean*  of,  the  present  fcyslemj 
according  to  ours,  the  Britiah  army  is 
At  thife  moment  one  of  the  most  order- 
ly, weU'die^ctplined,  wcU-luok'mg,  :ind 
Wcil-provided  for  services  in  the  world* 
Its  efficiency  in  the  field  has  been  at- 
jpnied  quire  enough  to  8ay>  that  its 
IJDod  looks  on  parade  have  not  been 
incompatible  with  serrice.  But  the 
Colouel  will  have  all  preferment  to 
go  without  purchase*  There  are  then 
but  twii  ways,  by  seniority,  or  by  exa- 
minations of  tho  itHudidati's  for  com- 
minsions*  We  must  dispntch  the  subject 
briefly,  and  to  the  tirst  point  we  say, 
that  all  experience  is  iig^inst  tho  doc* 
trine  of  seniority.  Every  service  in 
Europe  practically  exclaims  against 
icniority*  as  necessarily  condemning 
tho  young  officer  to  au  utter  hopeless- 
cesi  of  rank,  until  his  vigour  is  gone, 
and  with  it  his  ardour.  Ins  talent,  and 
hU  iiniUiiinti  .  J^nd,  at  the  same  lime, 
a>-  V  laying  on  the  slioulders 

ot  lie  tasks  which  require  all 

the  nerve  of  early  life,  and  all  the  ac- 
tivity of  tho  early  uud«»r>taQdlfi^*     It 


^m^m^ 


is  not  meatit  by  this  language  thftt  all 
men  are  unfit  for  mtl^  '       dj 

fif^y,  or  that  a  peculiar! 
seconded  by  a  pecurmrlv  ^l.r'lllg  nuu 
may  not  do  good  service  at  a  mucl| 
more  advanced  age.     But  In  m^^kiti^ 
rules  for  the  million,  w<«  must  recoC 
lect  what  the  million  are.      Huma 
experience  says^-*'  At  forty,  a  ma 
ia  either  a  fool  or  a  plnsiciah  j '"  * 
other  worda,  that  from  this  peritr* 
care  of  the  health  requires  to  \ 
a   matter  of  especial    considc 
and  that,  in  the  generality  of  \t 
ce?,  the  strength  of  the  frame  drcltncs 
and  this  is  especially  so  tu  the  pruf^ 
sions  of  the  soldier  and  sailor*     Lif^l 
at  leiiBt  oti  board  a  ship  of  wafi  ougfa 
lo  Isttt  longest,  and  be  in  its  bighci 
perfection  to  the  last,  provided  tha 
pt»rfection  depended  on  human  mransJ 
The  sailor's  food  is  excellent,  bismeab 
regular,  his  time  employed,  his  occu 
patiuns  active,  bis  mind  amused  will 
constant  change  of  sceue,  his  hours  < 
relaxation  guarded  from  the  excess^ 
common  to  relaxation  in  other  cl« 
bis  clothing,  bis  bed,  liis  lodg 
every  aclu.il  necessity  of  the  1 
being  provided   for — and  in  addltioi^ 
to  all,  his  sense  of  self-respect  sustain*^ 
ed  by  a  con»ciou»ni?ss  of  duty«   the 
manly  Iveling  of  being  en^i 
noble  career,  of  being  boti 
his  countrymen,  valued  by  in 
and,  final ly«  secured  in  a  provti^iQ 
his  old  age  by  the  national 
cence.       There  ta  not  the  sUf 

extiggeralion  in  this  view  of  the  1 

advantages.      It  ia  true  that  his  ei 
reer  may  bo  terminated  by  battle,  < 
that  be  may  fall  by  disca&e  on  an  un 
healthy  btatlon  ;    but  these  are  rar 
contingencies ;  there  has  not  been  1 
shot  fired  iti  Europe,  perhaps,  durini 
the  service  of  any  sailor  now  on  boar 
a    Queen's  ship,   and   }>erbapa  there 
never  will,     ll   ia  to  be  hoped  iltat 
nations   have  at  last   discovered   tbe 
folly  even  of  successful  wars.     But  of 
all  occupations,  it  would  seem  that  a 
lea  life  (if  in  the  roysl  navy)  was  th« 
mo»t  udvantn^'cous  to  the  continuMnc 
of  bumiin  vigour.     Yet  the  i«2ulor 
regarded  as  utd  at  forty.     He 
bold  out  for  a  longer  period ;  aiidc 
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ia  Greenwich,  he  may  live,  as  we  see, 
to  twice  the  age.  But  at  forty  he 
begins  to  lose  the  fulness  of  his 
■treogth — he  is  no  longer  fit  to  spring 
up  the  shrouds,  or  work  the  heavy 
fans,  or  start  from  his  cot  at  his 
watch — he  must  leave  it  to  younger 
■Mn  to  go  through  all  the  more  labo- 
lions  duties  of  his  gallant  profession. 
All  the  Tictories  of  Nelson,  except 
Trafalgar,  were  fought  before  hn  was 
45.  His  last  great  achievement  was 
at  47.  Wellington  had  fought  all 
hie  battles  before  45.  We  are  to  re- 
member, also,  that  the  dudes  incum- 
bent on  an  officer  in  the  higher  com- 
nands  area  constant  drain  on  health ; 
that  long  marches  in  bad  weather, 
■Itting  on  horseback  for  a  dozen 
hours  together,  and  exposure  to  every 
change  of  season,  independently  of 
perpetual  tension  of  mind,  require 
all  the  vigour  of  the  human  frame ; 
and  that  though  the  understanding 
nay  preserve  its  acuteness  to  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  the  bodily  powers  are 
auentiai  on  the  deck  and  in  the  field. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war,  all  the  continental  armies  were 
beaten  by  this  principle  of  seniority — 
all  the  generals  were  old  men.  Wurm- 
MT,   who   first  commanded  in  Italy 

a[ainst  Napoleon,  was  nearly  seventy, 
e  was  as  brave  as  his  own  sword,  but 
he  could  not  fight  all  day,  and  march 
all  night.  Napoleon  was  twonty-se- 
Ten,  and  he  could  do  both ;  and  he 
beat  the  Austrians  accordingly.  At 
the  battle  of  Montenotte,  the  first 
•erious  contact  of  the  French  and 
Austrians,  the  French  were  beaten 
during  the  day,  and  old  Wurmser  went 
to  his  bed  at  night.  Napoleon  attack- 
ad  him  again  in  the  same  night,  and 
within  a  week  was  master  of  Turin. 
At  Marengo,  the  Austrians  were  com- 
manded by  MeUs,  a  capital  officer, 
but  nearly  eighty.  He  beat  Napo- 
leon for  six  hours,  and  then,  thinking 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
rest  his  weary  limbin,  the  old  man  went 
to  sleep  ;  but  Napoleon  sat  on  his 
borfiie  until  Dessaix  came  up  with  his 
80,000  braves,  and,  by  daylight  next 
morning,  received  fn)m  the  astonished 
Austrian  the  keys  of  Italy. 

If  seniority  had  been  the  rule  in  the 
British  service,  Wellington  would 
never  have  fought  the  battle  of  As- 
■aye  and  saved  India — he  would  hsve 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  line ;  he 
would  never  have  fought  the  battles 
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of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  and  saved 
the  Peninsula — he  would  have  been  a 
captain  in  the  same  regiment  in  which 
he  had  got  his  ensigncy  ;  and  he  would 
never  have  won  Waterloo,  and  rescued 
Europe  —  he  would  have  been,  if 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  promo« 
tion,  a  major  in  the  39th.  Per- 
haps by  this  time  he  would  have  been 
creeping  his  way  among  the  brigadiers 
by  the  help  of  a  brevet,  and  been 
quoted  as  a  remarkably  fortunate 
personage.  Such  has  been  the  work- 
ing of  seniority,  and  such  would  be  its 
working  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  If 
we  are  to  be  told  that  Nelson  rose  to 
the  highest  of  renown  in  early  life,  we 
are  to  remember  the  nature  of  the 
naval  service — that  a  man  in  command 
of  a  sloop,  with  a  crew  not  amounting 
to  a  company  in  a  marching  regiment, 
may  have  opportunities  of  placing 
himself  as  prominently  before  the  pulK" 
lie,  as  if  he  commanded  the  Hibernia 
of  120  guns,  and  1000  men — that 
Nelson  started  in  tbo  beginning  of  the 
war,  when,  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
service*  promotion  was  rapid — and 
that,  after  all,  if  Sir  John  Jervis  had 
not  gallantly  and  wisely  thrown  aside 
the  principle  of  seniority  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officer  to  command  the 
fleet  sent  to  Egypt,  Nelson  would 
never  have  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  But,  to  look  to  practice.  In 
all  foreign  services  of  Europe,  the 
greatest  discontent  exists  with  the 
principle  of  seniority.  The  calcula- 
tion of  survivorship  is  easily  made, 
and  the  young  officer  knows  how  long 
he  must  wait,  with  an  exactness  that 
sours  his  whole  life,  sends  him  to  re- 
lieve his  ennui  at  the  gaming-table  or 
the  tavern,  and  puts  an  extinguisher 
on  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  mili- 
tary ambition.  It  is  calculated,  that 
even  in  the  infantry  no  officer  can 
fairly  look  to  his  being  a  captain  un- 
der fifty.  In  the  cavalry  the  case  is 
still  worse ;  and  by  the  time  an  officer 
gets  the  command  of  a  squadron,  he 
ought,  on  an  average,  to  be  thinking 
of  abandoning  the  saddle.  In  the 
British  artillery,  the  most  complete 
corps  in  the  world,  a  company  is  looked 
on  as  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  be- 
fore fifty  ;  and  except  for  the  rcfrula- 
tions  by  which,  of  late  years,  officers 
have  been  allowed  to  retire  on  full 
pay,  the  case  would  have  been  still 
wurse.  In  our  Indian  army  the  prin- 
6\^\a  oi  Wit&^Av^  ^i^\»\>stfQX'^\wk 
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been  found  so  yezations,  that  a  mili- 
tary fund  has  been  e8tablii»hed  for 
some  years  by  the  officers  themselves^ 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  seniors 
to  return  to  Europe — thus  literally 
purchasing  their  commissions*  and  so 
far  gettinfc  rid  of  the  principle  alto- 
gether. Besides^  there  are  so  many 
occupations*  half  civil  half  military, 
provided  for  intelligent  officers  in  In- 
dia* that  a  man  of  activity  in  any  one 
of  their  pursuits*  languages*  science^ 
natural  knowledge*  or  faculties  for 
conducting  any  of  the  governmental 
departments*  in  almost  all  instances 
receives  employment's*  in  a  certain 
degree,  withdrawn  from  the  army, 
and  thus  leaves  room  for  the  rbe  of 
others. 

In  addition  to  all  these  reasons — and 
there  are  many  more— 'the  principle 
of  seniority  wholly  puts  aside  the  prin- 
ciple of  merit.  Major  Mitchell  must 
give  up  either.  Their  existence  is 
incompatible.  Nothing  can  be  lest 
connected  with  personal  claims  than 
the  mere  fact  of  survivorship. 

But  then  he  tells  us.  that  merit 
•hould  be  determined  by  service  in 
the  field*  or  examinations  in  the  time 
of  peace.  We  have  now  no  fields* 
and  consequently  that  mode  of  deci- 
tion  must  be  abandoned.  And*  as  to 
the  second — Are  examinations*  not  of 
individual  proficiency*  which  may  be 
a  Tery  proper  thing*  but  of  candidate- 
ship  and  rivalry  for  commissions*  must 
be  constantly  going  forward.  Tiie 
officer  who  had  been  abroad  on  service 
for  half-a-dozen  years*  would  have  no 
chanco  against  the  officer  who  had 
never  been  beyond  the  barrack-yard* 
or  the  study  at  home;  and  thus  the 
practice  would  be  thrown  behind  the 
theory*  and  the  soldier  be  surpassed 
by  the  professor.  Or*  supposing  that 
merit,  as  it  is  called — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  personal  claims  of  the  candi- 
date for  a  commission — ^were  to  be  the 
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declared  rule — how  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  interest  would  ^oon  have  the 
whole  of  the  preferment  in  its  hands  ? 
The  friends  of  the  officer*  the  member 
of  parliament  who  patronized  them, 
and  the  minister  connected  with  the 
member  uf  parliament*  would  soon 
discover  in  him  all  the  merits  which 
thty  thought  necessary  fur  promotion, 
and  the  system  would  sink  simply  into 
universal  patronage. 

But*  by  the  existing  system*  the 
three  principles  of  purchase*  interest, 
and  merit,  act  together,  though  tho 
first  more  widely  than  the  second,  and 
the  second  more  widely  than  the  third. 
And,  after  all*  a  rise  by  purchase  is 
less  painful  to  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind* than  a  rise  by  interest,  which  al- 
ways chagrins ;  or  a  rise  by  merit,  which 
always  leaves  a  sting  of  inferiority  in 
all  who  are  thus  overleaped.  The 
notorious  fact  is*  that  of  all  distinc- 
tions* that  of  money  is  the  least  pain- 
ful to  personal  pride ;  of  all  its  rises  in 
a  regiment,  the  most  popular  is  that 
by  which  an  officer  purchases  an  ad- 
ditional step ;  for  he  moves  up  all  his 
juniors  idong  with  him.  Even  if  they 
have  not  a  shilling  to  purchase,  they 
are  nearer  the  chance  of  having  the 
advantage  of  death,  promotion,  the 
brevet,  or  the  various  other  circum- 
stances which  raise  the  subaltern  into 
the  field-officer.  But  here  we  must  leave 
the  topic.  That  tho  professional  edu- 
cation of  the  officer  ought  to  be  made 
an  object  of  greater  care,  is  evident; 
and  that  no  officer  ought  to  be  suffered 
to  bear  a  commission  without  being 
examined  in  the  rudiments  of  militaiy 
knowledge*  is  self-evident.  All  officers* 
before  attaining  the  command  of  acom- 
pany,  ought  to  be  tried  in  manoeuvring 
the  regiment  before  a  general  officer, 
and  all  regiments  ought  to  be  brigaded 
in  their  districts,  at  least  once  a-year, 
for  grand  manoeuvres.  But  still,  we 
have  the  finest  army  in  the  world. 


The  Chuxch  or  England. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
eumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
British  empire,  is  the  yast  extent  of 
iu  colonial  possessions.  In  Australia, 
England  possesses  a  territory  almost 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
though  at  present  nearly  a  desert,  yet 
rapiSj  filling  with  settlements*  and 
iliase  MeUlemenU  rsLpidij  OTcrcomiDg 


the  first  difficulties  of  locating  them- 
selves* and  already  exhibiting  the  laws* 
the'activity*  and  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land. In  India*  she  has  a  territory  of 
another  kind*  full  of  natural  beauty, 
of  boundless  prodncUveness,  of  inex- 
haustible  capabilities*  and  proverbial 
for  wealth  of  every  kind  that  can  be 
wrought  by  the  power  of  nature*  or 
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of  man— a  territory,  too,     erection  of  bbhoprics  is  ranch  to  be 
desired  in  the  following  placed-— 

New  Zealand, 
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M  largo  as  Europe,  (with  the  ezclu- 
rion  of  Russia,)  and  containing  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  millions  of  souls. 
In  North  America,  her  domiuioa^  al- 
ready under  government,  and  partial- 
ly settled,  extend  over  seven  times  the 
space  of  the  British  Isles,  and  already 
possess  nearly  two  millions  of  souls. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  England 
has  thus  advanced,  while  every  other 
kingdom  of  the  continent  has  gone 
back  in  colonial  power.  Spain  has 
lost  all  but  Cuba ;  Portugal  has  lost 
all.  France  has  lost  nearly  all,  and 
among  the  chief,  St  Domingo.  Hol- 
land has  lost  all,  except  Java,  which 
we  gave  her  at  the  peace.  The  other 
powers  have  none,  except,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  little  West  ludia  islands  be- 
longing to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

We  are  at  length  beginning  to  exer- 
the  a  moral  government,  as  we  have 
done  a  physical,  over  those  immense 
regions.  The  Church  of  England  is 
alMUt  to  signalize  her  spirit,  and  give 
proof  of  her  origin,  by  a  noble  effort 
lor  the  truth. 

A  document  of  the  very  highest 
importance  has  lately  been  published 
by  the  English  prelacy  in  reference  to 
the  colonial  churches.     It  is  as  fol- 
lows , — '*  At  a  meeting  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  held  at  Lambeth,  on  the 
Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week  1841,  the 
following  declaration  was  agreed  to 
by  all  present.     We,  the  undersigned 
Arcbbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  con- 
template with  deep  concern  the  insuf- 
ficient provision  which  has  been  hither- 
to made  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
members  of  our  national  church  re- 
aiding  in  the  British  colonies,  and  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  especially 
as  it  regards  the  want  of  a  systematic 
superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
absence  of  those  ordinances,  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  is  committed  to 
the  Episcopal  order.     We,  therefore, 
hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  compliance 
with  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, on  the  27th  of  April  last,  to  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  additional  bishoprics  in 
the  colonies,  and  to  become  responsi- 
ble for  its  application. 

**  On  due  consideration  of  the  relative 
claims  of  those  dependencies  of  the 
empire  which  require  our  assistance, 
.  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  immediate 


The   British  possessions   in  the 

Mediterranean. 
New  Brunswick. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Ceylon. 

**  When  competent  provision  shall 
have  been  made  for  the  endowment  of 
these  bishoprics,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  claims  of 

Sierra  Leone. 
British  Guiana. 
South  Australia. 
Port-Philip. 
Western  Australia. 
Northern  India. 
Southern  India. 
«*  In  the  first  instance,  we  propose 
that  an  Episcopal  See  be  established 
at  the  seat  of  government  in  New  Zea- 
land, offers  having  been  already  made 
which  appear  to  obviate  all  difficulty 
as  to  endowment. 

<*  Our  next  object  will  be  to  make  a 
similar  provision  for  the  congregations 
of  our  own  communion  established  in 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  countries  bordering  upon  that 
sea:  and  it  is  evident  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Malta  is  such  as  will  render  it 
the  most  convenient  point  of  comma- 
nication  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
Bishops  of  the  ancient  churches  of  the 
East,  to  whom  our  church  has  been 
for  many  centuries  known  only  by 
name. 

«<  We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  See 
be  fixed  at  Valetta,  the  residence  of  the 
English  government,  and  that  its  juris- 
diction extend  to  all  the  clergy  of  our 
church  residing  within  the  limits  above 
specified.  In  this  city,  through  the 
munificence  of  her  majesty  the  Queen 
Dowager,  a  chureh  is  in  course  of 
erection,  which,  when  completed,  will 
form  a  suitable  cathedral. 

«<  Our  attention  will  then  be  directed 
to  the  countries  named  in  the  fore- 
going lists,  without  binding  ourselves 
to  the  exact  order  therein  followed, 
or  precluding  ourselves  from  granting 
assistance  in  any  place  where  means 
may  be  found  for  the  earlier  endow- 
ment of  a  bishopric.  In  no  case  shall 
we  proceed  without  the  concurrence 
of  her  Majesty's  government." 

A  committee  was  then  formed^ ciosa* 
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iho  bishops  of  Lfinilrm,  Durham,  Win- 
ch trMvr,  Lincoln,  Huii  Uwu Hester,  All 
tho  bisht^ps  arc  untlerMood  to  havo 
since  signt^d  the  declaration.  The 
g^eneral  fund  for  the  esUblt^hment  of 
theccilunial  bishoprics  already  amounts 
to  £5S,i){)0 ;  and  the  autiual  subscrip- 
tion»  to  ahoMt  £1000  a-year.  This 
siiO)  is  small»  and  obviously  inade* 
quate;  but  tiie  plan  is  yei  m  its  in- 
fancy, its  uses  are  scarcety  known,  and 
its  power  i-^  to  be  proved  only  by  tiine^ 
But  the  ellurt  it  rondo  in  the  right 
direction,  and  is  not  less  yaluable  to 
the  iHJiverwal  caufe  of  Chrisiiuniry 
than  it  is  to  the  good  order  of  the 
colonies  of  England.  By  catubriahing 
ProtcBlantisni  in  tbo^e  vast  counuiea, 
we  do  much  raore  than  establish  Bri- 
tijsh  power  ;  we  fix  tru&  rc«Hgioa — we 
exclude  the  thousand  ramblingr^  igno- 
rant, and  worldly  heresies  which  all 
ultimately  run  intoinBdelity — we  per- 
form the  grc»at  duty  for  wiilch  we  po- 
lemuly  believe  that  En^Und  hiis  been 
raised  to  power*  hi  pursuance  of  these 
objects — und  none  can  pos^tibly  be  of 
more  pressing  interest — the  several 
features  of  the  plan  have  been  since 
followed  up  with  all  the  care  due  to  a 
work  which  is  to  Mamp  the  character 
of  geuerutions  yet  unborn,  and  which 
is,  beyond  all  question,  the  niosit  vigo- 
rous effort  of  the  church,  even  in  this 
d'\y  of  renewed  ardour  and  activity* 
The  diocese  of  New  Zealand  having 
been  already  formed,  the  next  bishop, 
rie  is  to  be  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  statement  which  announces 
this  intention,  it  is  observed,  that*  be- 
sides) (ho  British  riepcndcnctci»  in  the 
Meilitcrrancan,  there  are,  iu  altnost 
every  city  along  the  immense  liue  of 
coaxt  from  Lisbon  lo  CiiUAiantinople^ 
cither  conirrcgationai  or  a  suflicient 
number  of  Euglibh  churchmen  to  form 
oougregatiimf,  and  that  in  many  of 
those  places  churches  exist,  and  ohap- 
iuins  havo  been  appointed;  yet  they 
are  Mtill  without  the  advantages  of 
ffpiscopal  BU|     *  '  und  pro- 

tection.   To  iousevil, 

a  bishop  is  to  in  ap]>nijif» n,  whose  re- 
,  ildence  shall  be  chictly  in  Malta,  aH  the 
tno&t  convt*nient  position  for  exert'is- 
ing  supcnntendcnco  over  the  English 
©ongrc^atrons  in  the  Medite^^^nelM. 
But  thf}  prelate  is  to  have  the  title 

of    B>!*h0pof  (h^    -'"    '^         »,.'..»,.  1.1*.    Tr.^M, 

thciircumst.Mi 

arJM*  in  ca>t    .  -.-.„    ..      .,.  ,.    .,. 

an  Uknd  io  which  ih^  roHiKiau  u  aU 


mast  exohi*ively  ttoinbh, 
»een  some  Mjuabhltng  on  i^i> 
among  our  pliarisees  and  **  iiiim« 

more*'  here,  tiiough  we  hope  thl 

carpings  of  these  childiith  and  yvt^flj 
venomcd  partizjins  can  have  no  wtleHf^ 
with  any  authority  of  the  n.»'  • 

all  dilliculiy  U  avoided  by 
the  litie  from  Ctbrahar,  where  the 
Church  of  England  baa  been  an  long 
e>tablished,  and  where,  of  couraei  no 
simitar  objection^  whether  tolld  of 
groundless,  can  be  made. 

The  next  object  is  the  formation  off 
New  Brunswick  into  a  dioc**se.  tt  is, 
at  present,  comprehended  in  thai  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Bnt  New  Hruniwick 
deserves  to  come  under  separate  iti« 
perintendence.  U  is  iTtJtMmii 
population,  having  alT> 
scattered  over  a  E^pueo  ik  || 

aa  Ireland.  This  populatum  htds  fair 
to  increase,    and   yet   hitherto   theft  1 
have  been  but  thirty  clergymen  for 
the  service  of  the  church.     It  is  ob» 
vious  that  a  bishop  is  rrquircd  the 
with  an  increased  clergy* 

In   the  settlement  of  the  Cape 
Good  Hope,  we  come  lo  a  gigantrel 
colony*  already  comprehending  a  i»pae«1 
lar^^er  than  the  whole  of  the   Britisb 
lalea.      At  present  the   i         '     '  ut  If 
but  156,000,  but  it  is  im  id  in 

a  few  years  will  pr«>b:4biv  ni^*  unuidedii 
for  thii*  settlement  there  are  yet  but] 
ten  clergjnien. 

It  is  next  proposed  to  form  a  dioci^fli 
io  Van    Die  men's    Land.      This  fii>t 
island,  fertile  and  picturesque  tn  a  ro- 
markiiblc  degree,  is  not  much  smaller . 
than  Ireland.   The  popuUtion  amountl 
to  5(»,000 :  but  the  clergy  amoynt  onlM 
to  twcniyone.  i 

The  next  pTOT)nscd  dtocest  ft  Coy-* 
Ion  J  one  of  th(  i  <Uiif  the  Easta 

though  not  1:  >  >  Van  Diemeti*! 

Lund;  containing  ai^uut 'J4.00O  Kcjuare 
miles.  But  its  population  amount  to 
a  million  and  a  quarter^  and  though 
ehii'Hy  heathen,  yet  intelligent,  and 
fully  capable  of  being  l*.  '  v  do- 

grer  8  to  ftel  the  Vidue  t'f  lity. 

The  viifit  of  the  King  or  i  rn!(.*.ia  toj 
this  country,  cp pec i ally  when  we  con « 
sider  the  m:iT     "^       rpuj«e,  Jind  iJiel 
character  of  i  i»u  wilh  Elup- 

land,  is  Hraun^   .ur  u.ubt  reujarkablt 
events  of  our  time.     It  is  the  first  fo- 
CI..T ,-.  io  which  a  royal  vinit  ha«  been  , 
\  connected  with  the  ohjei  t»  of  l 
i.  ^.    j.     His   original  propusai  for^ 
foundlog  the  bishopric  oi  J  or 
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bU  liberality  in  its  endowineDt,  and  hia 
ttill  (greater  liberality  in  leaving  the 
appointment  of  the  bishop  wholly  to 
England,  prepossessed  the  nation  in 
bis  favour.  His  coming  here  expressly 
to  take  upon  him  the  sponsoiship  of 
the  future  king,  was  in  character  with 
the  intercourse  which  he  had  already 
commenced ;  and  his  answers  to  the 
clergy  and  other  members  of  the  chief 
institutions  connected  with  religion, 
amply  sustained  the  spirit  in  which  he 
had  long  since  announced  himself  as 
the  king  of  the  chief  Protestant  na- 
tion of  Germany. 

The  royal  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  London  clergy,  was  simple  but 
singularly  expressive. 

''My  Lord  Bishop  and  Reverend 
Gentlemen, 

''  It  is  a  high  gratiOcation  to  my  mind 
to  see  before  me  the  head  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  national 
clergy  of  this  great  metropolis.  I 
thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
Christian  sympathy ;  and  I  unite  in 
your  prayers  for  the  royal  infant. 

"  As  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem, 
I  have  to  thank  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land  for  having  received,  through  the 
Tenerable  prelates  at  her  head,  my 
proposal  with  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian zeal,  and  an  enlightened  freedom 
of  spirit.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  alone 
that  I  can  see  a  sure  guarantee  for  the 
success  of  a  project  which,  while  it 
has  nothing  exclusive  in  it,  nor  hostile 
to  other  Christian  churches,  is  of  a 
general  interest  to  all  national  Pro- 
testant churches. 

"  As  to  yourself,  my  Lord  Bishop, 
I  esteem  myself  happy  to  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  relation  of 
Christian  brotherhood  and  love  be- 
tween you  and  your  clergy ;  and  the 
success  of  your  noble  efforts  for  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  blessings 
of  Christian  instruction  and  worship, 
through  all  parts  of  the  population  of 
this  immense  city.** 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Protesunt  bishop  in  Jerusalem,  to 
which  so  marked  an  allusion  has  been 
made  in  this  answer,  the  public  have 
been  since  informed  on  authority,  that 
no  knowledge  of  any  impediment  has 
reached  this  country.  It  was  to  bo 
expected  that  rumour  would  be  busy, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  falsehood 
would  be  put  iu  motion  by  the  agents 
of  the  various  corrupt  religions  which 
have  so  long  taken  possession  of  the 


unfortunate  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
also  not  improbable  that  foreigners — 
who  cannot  conceive  any  thing  to  be 
done  without  having  a  political  in- 
trigue at  the  bottom,  and  suspect  every 
thing  done  by  this  country  as  a  mere 
effort  of  political  aggrandizement-^ 
would  be  busy  in  infusing  suspicions 
into  the  Mahometan  mind.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  some  of  the  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  have  been  busy,  with 
all  their  means  of  mischief,  in  startling 
the  Sultan,  and  making  his  ministers 
refuse  the  necessary  firman.  All 
this  is  possible  enough,  but  no  authen- 
tic notice  on  the  subject  has  been  re- 
ceived. And  in  the  mean  time,  the 
bishop  has  gone  on  his  destination, 
and  has  probably  reached  Palestine 
by  this  time.  We  shall  soon,  there- 
fore, ascertain  whether  the  honesty  of 
England,  or  the  craft  of  the  common 
enemies  of  all  improvement,  and  of 
all  religion,  will  prevail. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  this  attempt 
as  a  noble  one  on  the  part  of  both 
Prussia  and  England.  We  are  not  san- 
guine as  to  its  immediate  effects.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  physical 
events  may  be  rapid,  moral  events  are 
slow.  An  earthquake  or  an  inunda- 
tion may  change  the  physical  face  of 
a  country  in  an  hour;  to  change  its 
moral  aspect  has  generally  taken  cen- 
turies. And  the  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference obviously  is,  that  man*8  free 
agency  is  in  general  strictly  provided 
for — that  he  is  made  the  instrument 
of  his  own  change — and  that  from  his 
nature,  no  impression  of  external  cir- 
cumstances can  be  usefully  made  on 
him,  except  where  it  is  seconded  by 
the  preparation  of  his  mind.  Thus  the 
"  Diocese  of  Jerusalem**  may  for  a 
long  period  be  apparently  a  useless 
name ;  its  bishop  may  seem  a  super- 
numerary, and  its  functions  forgotten 
among  the  idle  and  vulgar  supersti- 
tions of  monks  and  mendicants.  But 
we  have  done  a  good  work,  notwith- 
standing. The  great  Church  of  Pro- 
testantism has  made  an  effort,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  its  means,  to  act 
according  to  the  best  of  its  duty  ;  the 
rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 

But  may  not  a  still  more  direct  hope 
be  formed  from  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  time  ?  It  is  a  striking 
feature  of  all  the  prophetic  writings 
with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  as  a  people,  that  they  announce 
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agencies  wbicb  human  conjecture 
would  conceive  for  such  a  work* 
namelyf  monarchs  and  goTernments, 
persons  and  powers  apparently  utterly 
unfitted  by  their  perpetual  occupation 
in  the  things  of  the  world,  the  cares  of 
human  superintendence.and  the  anxie- 
ties of  human  policy,  from  turning 
their  thoughts,  in  any  peculiar  degree, 
to  the  restoration  of  a  people  so  fallen 
and  so  useless,  in  any  political  sense* 
as  the  Jews.  Yet  the  prophets  uni- 
formly attribute  the  chief  strength  and 
protection  of  the  rising  church  among 
the  ancient  people  to  the  patronage 
of  thrones  ;  and  those,  too,  the  thrones 
of  the  West,  the  Isles,  Europe. 
<*  Kings  and  Queens"  are  invariably 
designated  as  the  nursing  fathers  and 
nursing  mothers. 

We  now  see  a  German  monarch 
suddenly  and  spontaneously  taking  it 
upon  himself  to  commence  an  effort 
of  Christendom  on  behalf  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  commencing  it  ez- 
exactiy  in  the  way  in  which  rational 
men  would  expect  it  to  produce  ulti- 
mate good.  He  begins  by  no  vulgar 
affectation  of  having  all  the  honour  of 
this  great  enterprize  to  himself*  for 
the  first  thing  which  he  does  is  to  com- 
municate his  intention  to  this  country. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  abandons  the 
patronage,  for  he  leaves  the  appoint* 
ment  in  its  features  to  England ;  and, 
by  a  still  more  self-denying  act,  he 
makes  no  stipulation  for  the  tenets  of 
his  owu  Church  ;  he  lays  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  Lutheran  discipline  wholly 
aside*  and  makes  over  his  whole  in- 
fluence to  the  Church  of  England. 

Now  all  this  seems  so  fair,  so  manly, 
and  so  much  the  opposite  of  what  is  ge- 
-  nerally  called  state  policy — though  of 
all  policy  Chiistianity  is  the  most 
simple,  powerful,  and  permanent— that 
I  cannot  but  believe  the  king  to  be  per- 
'  feotly  sincere*  to  be  pure  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  to  have  for  his  primary  and 
absorbing  object  «the  welfare  of  the 
church  of  Christendom.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  this  is  a  personal 
act — that  it  has  apparently  sprung 
from  the  royal  conviction  alone ;  and 
that  while  he  has  given,  without  hesi- 
tation* the  munificent  and  truly  royal 
donation  of  L.  15,000*  as  we  are  told* 
and  has  promised  a  continuance  of  his 
liberality,  he  claims  in  return  no 
personal  advantage  of  any  kind.  That 
ha  wiJJ  ultimately  obuin  the  highest 
sdvMDlagca  for  /u/n^eif— advantages 
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which  no  money  could  purchase— we 
confidently  believe  ;  that  he  will  fix 
an  interest  in  the  English  heart  Worth 
a  thousand  alliances,  and  unite  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom  with  all  the 
generous  and  sacred  sympathies  of 
England,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever : 
but  all  this  gives  a  character  of  Chris- 
tian integrity  to  the  whole  transaction* 
which  renders  it  superior  to  any  event 
on  record  for  these  hundred  years. 

The  king*s  coming  to  this  country 
also  partakes  strikingly  of  the  same 
character.  It  was  not  a  visit  for  the 
sake  of  political  arrangements,  of  cu- 
riosity, or  of  the  love  of  change.  It 
was  to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  great 
ceremonial  of  the  church,  in  making 
the  future  sovereign  of  the  kingdom 
a  member  of  that  church,  and  in  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  sponsorial  en- 
gagement for  one  who  is  yet  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  pure  church  on  earth* 
as  the  sitter  on  the  throne  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

Another  circumstance,  certainly  of 
a  most  peculiar,  and  therefore  of  a 
most  remarkable  order,  is  the  sudden 
accession  of  influence  to  England  in 
the  dominions  of  the  two  powers  of 
Constantinople  and  Egypt.  But  two 
years  ago  our  influence  was  unques- 
tionably feeble.  Egypt  domineered 
over  Constantinople,  and  France  was 
the  great  authority  with  Egypt.  The 
Sultan  evidently  trembled  between  the 
alliance  of  the  Czar  and  the  invasion 
of  Mehemet  Ali.  England  was  com- 
paratively ineffective  in  the  councils 
of  both  powers.  Suddenly  all  this 
was  changed.  England,  forced  into 
a  most  reluctant  exertion,  found  her- 
self conquering  almost  without  an  ef- 
fort, swept  the  Syrian  shore  with  a  ra- 
pidity unknown  in  the  annals  of  war* 
finished,  in  a  three  months*  campaign, 
the  dispute  which  might  have  ex- 
hausted half  Europe  with  hostility,  and 
instantly  arose  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
both  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha.  She 
has  scarcely  done  this,  and  been  re- 
placed in  the  highest  rank  of  eastern 
influence,  when  it  enters  into  the  bo- 
som of  a  foreign  prince  to  propose  to 
her  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant 
bishop  in  the  Holy  Land.  All  this 
would  seem  extraordinary  at  any 
period  of  history ;  but  coming  at  a 
period  of  the  most  singular  changes  in 
the  feelings  and  customs  of  Mahome- 
tans— in  the  new  attention  turned  to 
the  Syrian  Jews*  by  France*  Austria^ 
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ftHil  Engbnd,  within  the  tait     ihawn  by  avoiding'  tbe  iOoff«  which 

belong  to  pf^maturo  prophecy.  If 
tho  liut  of  the  Ji«wi«l)  prophcU  m, 
uounced  tho  cotniug  of  liio  Mc»«tah 
four  hundred  years  of  fxptsstJtncy  be- 
fore his  presence  io  tho  t«impli* ;  if^  to 
earlier  timea«  tho  ftoa«  of  Urael  wero 
heM  backj  through  four  hundred  years 
of  aniious  pilgrimage,  from  the  laiid  of 
promise^  we  caooot  veolure  to  doubt 
the  completioD  of  the  great  plan  of 
the  uuiverMl  kiugdom*  simply  from 
Its  delay.  But  it  mUi  eome  {  aud*  ia 
the  mo&t  cautious  reluctance  to  auti- 
cipato  the  movemeots  of  the  divine 
will»  we  think  that  at  lea&t  its  elemeoti 
are  forming  to  the  eye« 


friJio  circumiUaiGcs  wholly  un- 
eouneacd  with  poHtics — in  the  vast 
distribution  of  the  knowledge,  the 
bn^u.ige,  and  the  religious  literature 
of  CngUtidover  Egypt,  and  even  over 
Turkey — we  cannot  resijit  the  couvic- 
tiort^th^t  it  is  suoiething  of  a  ^ign  in  ad- 
vaui  r  liU still  more  effUciiv©  and 
eon  1 1  u — that  it  is  the  break- 

ing ui  uie  is^^  I  and  though  the  tiri> 
light  may  be  slow  to  diddp[>ear.  yet 
tli4t  the  sunrise  is  plainly  approaching. 
We  ^c know liHlge.  that  all  this  miy  be 
the  work  of  a  period  long  enough  to 
disappoint  the  more  eager  enquiry  of 
those  who  **  desire  to  look  into  thoi^e 
thtngst"  and  that  wi»dom  wiU  be  best 
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This  lingular  war  eoatinues.  How 
it  Is  sustained,  who  can  command  io  a 
country  of  iudepeudent  tribes,  what 
eait  support  the  population  in  the 
iiiid«»c  of  ten  years  of  ravages^  and 
what  source  can  supply  the  mere  am- 
muuitiou  in  a  contt:«t  which  seems  to 
be  carried  on,  winter  and  summer — are 
among  questions  which  no  one  h.is 
hitherto  attempted  to  solve.  That 
Ruj^ia  has  no  right  to  be  there  is 
clear.  She  founds  her  claini  on  the 
Turkish  treaty.  But  the  Turk  couJd 
not  give  up  what  he  never  pusse^ed  ; 
and  hi^  sifght  iuliuenee  on  the  stra 
border^  and  a  tew  torts  scattered  along 
the  ishore,  and  kept  up  simply  for  the 
purpo^^eof  trade*  were  not  sovereignty. 
And  this  Russia  has  found  to  her  cost. 
The  Circassian  war  has  cost  her  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  treasure  altogether 
beyond  calculation.  It  has  had  the 
further  and  twofold  result  of  lowering 
her  military  character,  the  necessary 
re»uk  of  military  failure— and  of  ab* 
^orbing  the  resources  which  she  might 
apply  so  much  more  produciivt^ly  to 
the  peaceful  districts  of  her  empire. 

it  is  a  striking  circvimttance  that 
the  Circassians^  who  hate  and  heat  the 
Hu&sianSt  lived  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  the  Turks.  Mustapha 
was  now  and  then  ferocious,  it  is  true ; 
but  his  ferocity  was  mingled  with  sea-> 
sons  of  good-bumourt  which  made  up 
for  the  past.  The  icimitar  cut  off  a 
liead  now  and  then  ;  but,  rude  as  the 
operation  was,  it  was  seldom  without 
a  show  of  justice  ;  and  wheu  the  blade 
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was  sheathed  Bgalot  the  survivort 
unanimously  felt  that  they  were  the 
better  for  tins  summary  dismissal  of  a 
savage  chiefs  or  a  still  more  savage 
eatortioncr.  The  Turk,  when  he  ' 
wanted  money,  often  robbed  the  pea- 
sant ;  but,  tn  revanche,  when  he  got 
it,  he  dashed  it  about  him  showily  in 
all  directions.  The  man  of  l^lamism 
followed  his  creed  to  the  utmost^  and 
was  a  professor  of  indulgence  io  every 
shape;  but  he  was  a  glittering  crea- 
tute,  a  maguiticint  voluptUHry,  pro* 
digal  of  his  purse,  superb  m  his  horsev 
his  shawls,  hischoloupes,  and  his  break* 
fasts,  dinners,  and  suppers — superb  in 
every  thing.  Men  could  live  by  him-^ 
the  grimncfsof  poverty  had  noplaeeio 
his  menage,  the  pomp  of  his  hou»e* 
hold  caught  every  eye,  a  hundred  pil- 
grims might  live  on  tho  duily  luperflu 
ities  of  his  kitchen ;  and  his  hundred 
Albanians  feasted  Uke  princes,  looked 
like  pashas,  and  therelore  fought  like 
lions  with  the  llussian.  All  is  of  an« 
other  complexion — ttie  soldier  lives  oa  ^ 
sour  krout,  bad  brandy,  and  rye  breads 
(when  he  can  get  them,)  and  rounda 
his  day  at  the  rate  of  three-halfpence 
English.  He  wears  a  gri^en  jacket* 
looks  meagre^  feeds  scantily  ;  has  no* 
thing  to  give»  and  yet  rules  with  the 
vigour  and  rigour  of  the  Turk,  The 
ejcpcrience  ot  the  war  shows  that  ho 
can  be  beaten ;  and  the  free-hearted 
mouniatneer,  who  In  all  times  and  sea* 
sons  is  apt  to  despise  the  man  of  the 
plains,  has  a  tenfold  contempt  for  the 
unfortunate  icrf  who  ia  dragged  fiom 
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the  deserts  of  TarUry,  the  snows  of  Si- 
beria>  or  the  swamps  of  the  Ukraine, 
to  carry  a  musket,  and  starve  among 
the  pinnacles  of  Tcbercask.  Ex- 
actly the  same  state  of  things  occurs 
in  Africa.  The  Arabs  fight  the  French 
to  the  knife;  they  spit  upon  the 
ground  which  the  Frenchman  treads  ; 
they  poison  him  at  his  meals;  they 
stab  him  in  his  tent,  and  they  sabre 
and  shoot  him  in  the  field.  Yet  the 
Turks  were  masters  of  Algiers  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  without  a  shot 
being  fired;  50,000  Frenchmen  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  Algiers^ 
where  ^we  hundred  Turks  once  form- 
ed the  **  standinir  army**  of  his  mighti- 
ness  the  Dey.  The  palpable  reason  is 
neither  the  religion  of  the  French,  for 
they  seldom  trouble  themselves  oo 
such  matters ;  nor  their  govern  meaty 
for  hitherto  they  have  not  ventured  to 
be  tyrannical ;  nor  their  extortion,  for 
the  natives  having  all  fled  from  their 
fields,  they  have  nothing  to  extort  but 
weeds,  and  none  to  fleece  but  the  un- 
lucky French  colonists.  But,  it  ia 
their  penury.  The  Frenchman  loves 
to  live  for  himself;  what  he  spends 
sever  goes  beyond  what  the  Irishman 
CMklls  **  his  own  four  bones,"  if  he  can 
help  it.  The  Jews  complain  that  even 
iJUy  can  get  nothing  out  of  Monsieur 
Jian,  Thus,  he  is  unpopular  with  the 
whole  population.  The  Turk,  on  the 
eontrary,  though  a  tiger  by  nature, 
yet,  like  the  tiger,  wore  a  sleek  skin^^ 
and  was  a  handsome  animal  on  the 
whole.  Wo  be  to  the  wretch  who 
oame  within  his  daws !  but  when  not 
used,  they  were,  like  the  tiger's,  vel- 
▼eted ;  and  as  neither  Turk  nor  tiger 
can  devour  for  ever,  there  were  inter- 
yals  in  which  both  filled  up  their 
places  in  the  graiid  African  mena- 
gerie quietly  enough.  But  France, 
with  all  her  generals  and  graces,  her 
eannon  and  quadrilles,  her  hrawt  and 
her  bulletins,  after  a  ten  years*  war> 
has  not  a  foot  of  solid  possession  in 
Africa.  The  first  sound  of  war  in 
Europe  would  raise  the  whole  Moor* 


ish  world  to  consume  the  unfortunate 
soldiery ;  and  the  most  fortunate  thing 
that  could  happen  to  them  would  be 
an  £1  Arish  convention,  a  Cintra  ca- 
pitulation, a  Paris  treaty — any  thing 
which  would  most  speedily  ship  them 
ofP  from  the  land  of  lions,  and  restore 
them  to  the  barley  bread  and  Tinegar 
wine  of  their  own  cabins  again. 

Yet,  what  must  be  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  governments  which  carry 
on  those  incessant,  wretched,  fruitless, 
and  sanguinary  wars?  For  Louia 
Philippe,  compassion,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  the  feeling.  He  can  scarcely 
protect  his  own  life,  how  can  he  then 
protect  the  unfortunate  peasant  of 
Algiers  ?  His  nation  are  fanatics  for 
conquest  any  where,  at  any  time,  and 
under  any  circumstances.  The  French- 
man who  reads  the  newspaper  para- 
graphs of  a  captured  village,  feels 
himself  the  taller  for  the  next  twenty- 
fbur  hours ;  the  sack  of  a  farmyard  flila 
his  imagination  with  visions  of  the 
plunder  of  the  earth ;  and  the  shooting 
of  a  Moor,  attempting  to  escape  with 
his  camel  and  his  cow,  stimulates  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  sublime.  This  can- 
not be  helped  by  government,  nor 
cured  by  man,  nor  is  it  within  the  range 
of  any  regimen  but  that  ultimate 
tamer  of  national  vanity,  the  grave, 
whether  of  the  people  or  the  iodivi- 
dnal.  But  with  the  Russian  emperor, 
the  ease  comes  more  home,  A  word 
ft'om  the  Imperial  lips  would  stanch 
the  veins  of  both  Russia  and  Circassia. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  brave  men  have 
already  fallen  on  both  sides — they  are 
now  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  a  barrier  of  corpses.  Yet,  if  Rus- 
sia were  to  complete  the  conquest  to- 
morrow, what  could  she  gain  ?  a  range 
of  wild  hills,  trackless  deserts,  un- 
healthy Talleys,  a  pestilent  shore;  and 
this,  too,  when  she  already  lords  it 
over  a  space  actually  twice  greater 
than  the  largest  of  the  ancient  em- 
pires, when  her  sceptre  waves  over 
twice  the  territory  of  the  Roman 
throne. 


English  Agbkultuxe.* 


What  can  be  done  f&r  Mngluh  Agru 
mtUuref  enquires  the  author  of  the 


pamphlet  now  before  us.    Believing^ 
as  we  do,  that  power  and  prosperity 


*  What  can  be  done  for  English  Agricoltute  ?  A  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Korthamp- 
Aw,  jy-e§tdeat  of  the  Rojel   Society,   by  James  P.  W.  J  ohnatoD,  F.R.S8.  L.  &  E., 
rmderin  ebeaiettj  end  miDendogjia  the  University  o£  Ihahani. 
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In  an  J  country,  to  be  permanent  most 
be  based)  and  muftt  ultimately  be  re- 
gulated in  degree  also,  by  the  Talue 
of  the  produce  of  its  own  soil ;  we 
consider  such  a  question  as  this,  and 
especially  in  thickly-peopled  coun- 
tries, to  possess  an  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, wholly  irrespective  of  local  his- 
tory, or  of  the  topics  on  whicli  party 
and  political  contention  happen  to  be 
exercised. 

This  will  readily  appear  if  we  regard 
for  a  moment  the  direct  influence 
which  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
population  exhibits  over  the  mode  of 
cultivating  the  land  in  every  country 
of  the  globe. 

In  a  new  country,  or  one  but  thinly 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  natural 
fertility,  a  large  excess  of  corn  is  pro- 
duced with  comparatively  little  labour, 
and  there  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion the  soil  is  robbed  without  any 
immediate  or  apparent  injury.  Such 
is  now  the  case  with  the  inner  pro- 
Tinces  of  Old  Russia,  where  the  an- 
nual accumulations  of  manure  are 
carred  to  the  liver  sides,  or  heaped 
upon  the  ice,  that  the  descending 
floods  may  hear  them  to  the  sea — in 
the  more  northerly  settlements  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  land  Is 
sicKened  by  the  addition  of  manure — 
and,  one  after  another,  it  has  been  the 
case  with  the  newer  territories  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

But  when  the  population  begins  to 
thicken,  or  after  the  virgin  soil  hi|8 
been  spoiled  of  many  successive  crops, 
the  effects  of  this  long-continued  rob- 
bery be^in  slowly  to  manifest  them- 
selves. The  growth  or  export  of  corn 
and  other  produce  cannot  be  kept  up 
to  an  equal  amount,  and  intelligent 
men  ask  why?  The  cause  is  then  par- 
tially ascertained  and  recognised,  and 
efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  land  in 
its  existing  condition,  by  giving  to  it 
some  return  for  all  that  is  carried 
away.  A  comparatively  stationary 
period  ensues,  and  by  strenuous  ex- 
ertions the  soil  is  prevented  from  be- 
coming sensibly  more  unfruitful — the 
produce  which  the  district  can  raise 
or  can  afford  to  export,  from  lessening 


in  any  striking  degree.  Among  the 
United  States,  that  of  Kentucky  seems 
to  be  at  the  commencement  of  such  a 
period,  in  its  agricultural  history.* 

But  the  consequences  of  the  old 
system  of  exhaustion  are  not  to  be  at 
once  done  away ;  and  as  the  people  still 
increase  in  numbers,  the  necessity  for 
further  efforts  is  perceived.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  agricultural  produce 
remains  stationary  ;  it  must  be  made 
to  advance— something  must  be  done 
to  bring  back  the  land  to  its  ancient 
fertility.  In  this  position,  among  new 
states,  appears  to  be  that  of  New 
York,  where  the  state  legislature  has 
lately  voted  7000  dollars  a-year  in  aid 
of  the  funds  and  exertions  of  the  local 
agricultural  society. 

It  is  more  easy  to  exhaust,  howeverf 
than  to  replenish  the  soil.  In  all 
countries,  indeed,  whether  naturally 
of  restricted  fertility,  or  made  so  by 
long  mismanagement,  the  general 
amelioration  of  the  land  is  a  slow  and 
difficult  process ;  even  in  the  hands  of 
intelligent  and  willing  agents  it  re- 
quires much  time.  But  the  natural 
increase  of  the  people  never  arrests  its 
steps.  On  and  on  it  mo ves^ peace 
and  tranquillity  favouring  it —with  ac- 
celerated march,  till  the  mouths  be- 
come so  numerous,  that  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  barely  suffices  to 
fill  them  in  years  of  ordinary  plenty. 
Then  come  times  of  alternate  famine 
and  abundance,  according  as  the  har- 
yest  oscillates  below  or  above  the  mean 
level;  and  then  statesmen  and  land- 
owners are  at  their  wit*s  end  for  a 
method  of  mitigating  the  evil. 

In  this  state  is  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
sent; in  this  state,  yery  nearly,  is 
France  also ;  and  few  of  the  populous 
countries  of  Europe  do  not  see  the 
same  state  of  things  rapidly  approach- 
ing themselves.  Hence  the  attention 
to  agriculture  so  generally  excited  at 
the  present  moment  over  nearly  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which 
this  state  of  things  may  be  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  provided  against.  The 
first  is  the  old  and  natural  method  of 
emigration — which  already  takes  place 


*  The  Honourable  Cliilton  Allan,  in  a  late  address  to  the  Kentucky  StSte  Agricuf- 
tural  Society,  eipTP8»-ed  his  conviction,  "  that  two-thirds  of  the  araMe  land  of  the 
Sute  were  annuBlly  becoming  poorer  ly  in  fkfllul  hushandiy;  that  both  the  arable* 
and  pasture  lands  mifiht  be  made  to  produce  twice  as  mtich  as  they  do  at  ^caevt^  tsoil 
that  the  value  of  all  tbolr  stock  might  be  mcDcUtd  Vn  an  %i^m\  Yto^^rrAnvi^ 
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grown  eirc?ry  ycttf  biu  kopt  wooderfalty 
near  to  Ihu  iticnraAe  of  f»opuUliaii,  W«»ie 
lanit*  hive  been  <»iic'Oi«'i»  Bnd  ibe  iiiur« 
simple  «t»cl  oUviouii  tmprovemenl  a  of  tbt^toil 
havt)  Ueen  exteniiveiy  intrudaceU^  go  that 
ftn  enlarged  supply  of  Etigliih  graiti  hs»ti4»eti 
yearly  brought  into  the  Engltnh  w-trket." 

By  what  means>  then*  have  tho«ie 
othtr  arts  been  carried  forward  with 
Bucb  excc£MVo  speed*  and  how  ts  the 
rate  of  agricultural  progrei^s  to  be  still 
farther  accelerated? 

If  we  vii^it  the  work-shops  of  iho 
machine  tnuker,  of  the  manufacturer 
of  any  kind  of  fabric,  of  the  dyer,  or 
printer,  or  dresser  of  it,  in  any  of  its 
stages,  we  observe  aUer^itions  and  ira- 
provemeuts  conlinually  in  proj^rej^s — 
simplifications  of  machinery — abridge, 
ments  in  the  tiinij  of  m^uufactun?^ 
prevention  of  some  btthcrto  un^viiid* 
able  wasto^ general  or  special  ome* 
liuraiiona  of  proce*sea  by  the  applica- 
tions of  chemical  skill.  We  hato 
aeldom  been  more  struck  in  our  tours 
thrvMii^h  the  mauufacturini^  di!«irtcts, 
than  by  a  fdct  we  became  acquainted 
with,  some  years  a^o,  on  a  %i»it  to 
the  flj^x -spinning'  mills  of  tho  Messrs 
Mirshall  at  Leeds.  Much  irnprnved 
machinery  we  saw  in  process  of  being' 
erected — several  incomplete  contri- 
vances, to  overcame  difficulties  of 
various  kiod.s  under  trial — all  very  in- 
teresting and  full  of  inxtMiuiiy.  At 
leni,^th  we  came  tu  tho  wiudtng  frames, 
where  two  siuj^lu  threads  are  twiaied 
together,  and  the  doubled  threads 
wound  np<in  bobbins.  Here  an  exists 
ing  diSictiity  wa^  pointed  out  lo  iis^ 
and  an  embryo  contrivance  to  over- 
come it»  both  of  which  wo  eould 
clearly  comprehend*  M^iny  of  the?o 
double  threads  are  twiiited  on  ihe^ 
same  frame,  and  sometimes  two  of 
these  frames  are  superintended  by  one 
individual.  If  one  of  the  plies  of  a 
thread  happened  to  break,  the  other 
ran  on  to  tho  bobbin  single,  and  if  not 
speeddy  noticed  by  the  atlend«i»t,  a 
certain  waste  occurred,  since  atl  (hat 
ran  on  single  was  pulled  off  and 
thrown  aside.  This,  to  the  viiiiier, 
appetirs  a  triflinj^  waste,  and  by  the 
ordinary  hanii*6pinncr,  is  considered 
such;  but  where  thousands  of  bpindlrs 
are  worked*  the  aggregate  io»a  be- 
comes of  considerable  cons«<]uetJce. 
Ttie  problem  then  was  to  itiveol  a 
machine,  or  an  appendage  lo  the 
frame,  or  to  each  pair  of  single 
threads,  of  such  a  kind  as  should  im* 
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spontaneously  from  this  country  to  an 
enormous  extent — which  Government 
might  wisely  encourage,  as  of  inap- 
preciable importance  both  to  the  mo- 
ther country  and  to  her  colonies,  but 
which  can  never  be  rod  do  commensu- 
rate with  the  present  increase  of  the 
population.  The  second  is  that  of  ad- 
mitting the  more  or  less  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn — a  measure  we 
Jbave  already  frequently  discussed. 
The  third  is  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us — 
the  adoption  of  means,  namely,  for 
accelerating  the  existing  progress  of 
British  agriculture,  and  for  more  ra- 
pidly developing  the  capabililies  of  tho 
British  soil. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
full  capabiruies  of  the  soil  of  our  i^lind 
ought  to  be  specially  investigated.  It  is 
the  present.  The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation demands  it ;  the  state  of  panics 
urgently  requires  it ;  tho  siagnatioD  of 
trade  and  the  calls  of  the  trading  in- 
terest press  it  earnestly  upon  our  at- 
tention ;  while  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  body  itself, 
renders  it  necessary  that  their  capabi- 
lities should  be  made  clearly  manifest, 
and  by  every  possible  means  more 
fully  and  more  rapidly  developed* 

'*  It  is  true,"  says  our  »uihor,  "  thmt 
both  prictk-al  tneD,  like  Mr  Smith  of 
Deansion,  and  eloquent  writers,  like  Mr 
Alison,  uitile  in  tuterting  thiit  the  Siiil  of 
Britain  h&i  within  itself  the  means  of  pro- 
duciDg  ail  abundnDt  fuppTy  of  food  for 
dotilili)  or  triple  the  numtieri  of  our  eiitt-i^ 
iiig  poputatioQ.  But,  on  the  one  hmid^ 
many  n  ject  these  opiQioas  as  mere  f^oci- 
ful  tpecalations;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  asftent  to  ih«ir  truth  ippear 
slow  in  adopting  any  deciiive  me&iures  by 
which  the  desired  reiulli  CDAy  be  effeciaally 
or  tpecdity  realised." 

The  most  ioatteDtive  observer  of  the 
loaio  lines  along  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of 
Great  Britain  has  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury proceeded,  must  have  observed 
that  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
arts  have  taken  the  lead  by  far,  leaving 
the  art  of  culture  at  a  great  distance 
behind.  Yet  agriculture  has  not  been 
statiooarv.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
*  f  er  it  did  before. 

•*  (t  is  crediuble  to  the  farmers  of  Eog- 

and*  thrkt,  thouw'h  the  aL'iu^l  produce  of 

the  land  hjis  for  in»iiy  fucceasive  years 

ten  less  thun  the  ■nnuaT  consumption  of 

4^  ffi  the  Increased  quantity  of  corn 


1^;^ 
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mediately  cut  the  second  thread  also 
when  the  first  happened  to  break. 
Wo  saw  three  difierent  contrivances 
in  operation,  all  of  which  effected  the 
purpose,  though  it  was  yet  undecided 
which  was  to  be  preferred.  One  of 
these  methods  was  the  invention  of 
the  Mr  Marshall  who  accompanied 
us ;  the  second  of  a  foreman ;  and  the 
third  of  the  contriver,  a  person  en' 
gaged  at  a  handsome  salary,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  contrive. 

Here  was  the  secret  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing arts.  Not  satisfied  with  ap- 
propriating all  published  knowledge 
and  known  applications  of  science  to 
their  several  arts,  the  minds  of 
those  who  direct  are  kept  continually 
on  the  stretch,  to  perfect  and  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  such  applica- 
tions by  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions. Persons  previously  well  in- 
structed in  all  the  necessary  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  are  employed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  furthering  each  spe- 
cial branch,  by  the  discovery  of  me- 
thods, shorter,  easier,  and  cheaper, 
than  those  previously  known  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  The  con/rt- 
ver  of  the  calico-printer  is  the  skil- 
ful chemist  he  engages,  and  it  is  his 
chemical  discoverer  who  enables  the 
English  master-dyer  to  bring  his  dye- 
stuffs  from  India,  and  yet  to  undersell 
the  blue  calicoes  of  Hindostan  in  their 
native  market.  The  reader  must  visit 
Sheffield,  to  see  how  wonderfully  the 
same  contriver  has  perfected  the 
methods  of  extracting,  separating, 
refining,  and  working  the  Tarious 
metals. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  all  the  aids  of  modern  science, 
by  laying  bold  of  and  giving  a  prac- 
tical direction  to  every  new  scientific 
discovery,  that  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  arts  have  so  rapidly  ad- 
Tanced  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  iu  Manchester,  that  such 
and  such  firms  have  received  or  are 
in  want  of  an  accession  of  new  blood, 
when  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
founders  of  the  establishment,  gradu- 
ally dying  out  in  their  sons  and  suc- 
cessors, has  acquired  or  is  supposed 
to  stand  in  need  of  an  admission  of 
new  partners,  who  should  bring  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  existiog  state 
of  science  as  applied  to  their  special 
brauch,  and  the  power  of  giving  that 
knowJed^  a  practical  direction. 


Agriculture,  slow  and  deliberate  in 
her  movements,  looking  backwards 
rather  for  counsel  and  direction  to  the 
times  and  ways  of  her  forefather^,  than 
either  to  the  opinions  and  demands  of 
the  present,  or  to  the  hopes  and  pros- 
pects of  the  future ;  agriculture  has 
availed  herself  but  little  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  modern  knowledge ;  she  has 
not  only  not  encouraged  the  devotion 
of  scientific  skill  to  her  cause — she 
has  even  rudely  repelled  the  cultiva- 
tors of  science  when  they  presumed 
to  intrude  upon  her  domain. 

But,  is  it  true,  we  may  fairly  ask, 
that  science  can  do  any  material  good 
to  agriculture?  Past  experience — a 
safe  and  unerring  guide  to  appeal  to 
•^past  experience,  says  our  author, 
shows  that  science  has  the  power  of 
doing  much  good  to  this  fundamental 
art.  Those  great  improvements  which 
Scottish  agriculture  has  already  made, 
which  English  agriculture  is  now 
making,  have  all  been  suggested  by 
sound  scientific  views,  are  dtfended 
by  scientific  reasons,  and  are  succeU' 
ful  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  accor- 
dance with  known  principles  of  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  botany.  And 
the  change  which  has  thus  been  made 
to  come  over  Scottish  agriculiiure,  he 
thus  describes :  — 

"  There  was  a  time,  my  lord,  when  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland  crept  timidly  aloDg 
the  bankt  of  rivrrs  and  lochi,  or  sunned 
herself  in  the  t>ottomt  of  valleys  and  in 
sheltered  glades  and  nooks,  and  reaped 
her  scant  and  sickly  crops  benrath  the  pro- 
tection of  armed  men; — a  more  peaceful 
time  came,  and  she  still  for  many  genera- 
tions lingered  out  her  unfruitful  years  by 
the  sides  of  many  streams,  or  wandered 
idly  around  the  skirts  of  wild  moors  and 
morasses ; — now  we  see  her,  *  with  ample 
harvests  crowned,*  planting  her  firm  foot- 
steps on  the  quaking  bog — boldly  climb- 
ing the  steep  mountain  sides — and  exhi- 
biting on  the  tops  of  the  highest  bills  her 
countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  her  sheaves 
of  golden  com — rejoicing  in  her  indus- 
try." 

If,  then,  the  art  of  culture  may  de- 
rive from  science  as  much  aid  as  other 
arts  have  done,  what  obstacles  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  application  ?  The 
great  obstacle  we  believe  to  be,  that 
the  value  of  the  article  is  not  gene- 
rally known — that  there  hhs  hitherto 
been  in  consequence  too  small  a  de- 
mand for  it— and  thai  IbA  %\ax«  ^*l>\i^ 
demand  Yiaib  ^«^  i«^\^iiub^  ^«  Vw^^ 
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u  well  at  the  quantity  of  the  aup- 
ipljr. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  Scotland  4ias  had  much  to 
do  with  the  superior  progress  of  agri- 
eulture  in  the  north  of  the  island — and 
that  the  gradual  diffusion  of  sound 
agricultural  principles  among  the  mid- 
dle class  of  farmers  and  landowners 
from  the  agricultural  chair  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  from  the  ehair  of  ohemis- 
try»  so  long  filled,  and  in  so  popular 
a  manner,  by  Dr  Hope,  has  led  more 
generally  to  the  reoognitiun  of  scien- 
tific prinoipleSf  and  to  the  adoption  of 
scientific  suggestions  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  than  among  our  southern 
neighbours  ;  yet.  eten  in  Scotland, 
we  fear  the  following  questions  would 
in  many — in  most  cases  perhaps — bo 
answered  in  the  negaiife : — 

'*  I  would  DOt  on  this  point,  my  lord, 
afirm  what  is  not  consistent  with  my  own 
ptrsuoal  knowledge;  but  I  would  suggest, 
for  the  consideration  of  such  of  my  agri- 
cultural  readers  as  know  better  than  I  do 
the  actual  eondition  of  their  own  class, 
whether  the  respective  grades  attached  to 
the  art  of  culture,  are  as  well  trained  and 
as  ipedcdly  instructed  for  their  seTeral  oo- 
•aiiatluna  as  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  mechanical  and  nsaoufaetaring  arts — 
whether  the  foremen  or  superintendents 
in  each  lino  are  equally  conversant  with 
their  own  special  branches — whether  the 
landowner  of  five  thousand  a-year  has 
any  thing  like  tho  same  knowledge  of  the 
art  by  which  he  lives,  as  the  master  spin- 
ner, or  manufacturer,  or  calico-printer, 
who  derives  an  equal  income  from  his 
trade — whether  he  can,  with  equal  skill, 
(iireet  and  regulate  the  application  of  bis 
capita),  or  discover  as  easily  the  misman- 
agement of  his  subordinates  ?  " 

The  fhrther  argument  of  our  author 
W,  that  were  this  special  instruction 
more  generally  given,  the  applications 
of  science  would  then  be  more  gener- 
ally and  more  skilfblly  made,  aod  the 
profrress  of  the  art  of  culture  In  con- 
sequence much  accelerated.  To  the 
labouring  classes  and  small  farmers, 
Ulia  special  instruction  is  to  be  impart* 
•d  by  the  diffusion  of  a  ebeap,  purely 
agricultural  literature^  and  to  the  mid- 
dle classes,  among  other  easily  avail- 
able means,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Englbh  agricultural  college.  In  this 
aohool,  all  the  branches  of  a  systeroa- 
tie  ifistrue^oa  are  to  b^  given  at  auoh 
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within  the  easy  reach  of  that  middle 
class  for  which  it  is  specially  intended. 
The  value  of  such  a  school  to  £ng. 
llsh  agriculture,  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure gathered  from  the  benefits  we 
know  to  have  followed  from  the  limited 
agricultural  iDstruotion  now  long  given 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Even 
here,  however,  the  system  is  too  in- 
complete to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  time.  With  the  chair  of 
Practical  Agriculture  should  be  con- 
nected lectures  also  on  special  che- 
mistry, with  the  elements  of  geology 
and  botany.  The  farmer  who  sends 
his  son  to  college,  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  have  him  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  these  several  branches 
at  least,  and  the  course  of  study  should 
be  made  to  extend  over  two  winters. 

Yet  the  good  we  have  known  to  be 
derived  from  a  single  winter's  study 
in  Edinburgh,  is  such  as  to  incline  us 
to  press  very  strongly  upon  the  English 
landowners  the  propriety  of  taking 
speedpr  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  establishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  institution.     The  demand 
for  Scottish  gardeners  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  is  familiar  to  all ; 
and  as  far,  perhaps,  as  Warwick  and 
Northamptonshire,  Scottish  bailifi's  are 
also  in  much  estimation ;  but  more  to 
our  present  purpose  is  the  fact,  that 
wherever,  on  this  side  of  Sufford,  we 
have  met  with  a  land-agent  of  greater 
intelligence  than  usual,  or  who  knew 
or  oould  explain  any  thing  about  the 
principles  by  which  he  was  guided  in 
his  general  practice,  we  have  almost 
invariably  found,  that,  if  not  a  Scotch- 
man, he  had  spent  a  winter  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  agricultural  and  other 
lectures  in  Edinburgh.     This  obser- 
vation is  decisive,  in  our  mind,  as  to 
the  good  that  might  be  done  over  the 
broad  lands  of  England,  by  placing 
such  special    instruction  within  the 
immediate    reach    of    the    wealthier 
classes  of  English  farmers. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  latitude  of 
Northampton  and  Stafford,  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  limit  beyond  which 
Scottish  land*  stewards  cease  to  be 
esteemed  3  and  this  reminds  us  of  an- 
other fact,  which  bears  closely  upon 
this  point  of  special  education.  It  is 
a  matter  of  general  remark  when  you 
get  a  little  further  south— into  Oxford- 
shire, and  especially  into  Berkshire 
and  Hampshire^tbat  northern  farm- 
ers wiAwtk  luootedt  anA  laaaly  thrive, 
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In  thoM  distriett.  And  when  we  look 
at  the  soil,  and  a«k  about  the  usual 
courie  of  husbandry,  we  learn  some- 
thing  of  the  reason  of  this  failure. 
Both  are  so  diflferent  from  what  pre- 
yails  In  the  noith,  that  the  farmer 
who  is  acquainted  only  with  the  most 
improved  practice  of  a  given  district, 
without  knuwingr  familiarly  the. prin- 
ciples from  which  that  practice  is  de- 
duced, must  necessarily  fail  in  liioali- 
ties  where  the  same  principles  would 
indieate  a  totally  different  practice. 
Let  the  farmers  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land be  armed  generally  with  a  know- 
ledge  of  such  principles,  by  means  of 
a  sound  special  education  ;  and  scat- 
ter them  where  you  will,  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  they 
will  nowhere  fall  amiss. 

Could  the  university  education  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  be  obtained  at 
so  reasonable  a  cost,  that  the  sons  of 
the  English  farmer  could  avail  them* 
•elves  of  it,  still  agriculture  would 
benefit  little  by  the  greater  facility 
thus  afforded  for  a  higher  classical  and 
mathematioal  education.  This  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  would  benefit  them  in 
after  life,  has  hitherto  formed  no  part 
of  the  course  of  instruction  to  which 
their  attention  would  be  almost  exclu- 
sively restricted  by  the  tutors  and 
heads  of  houses  in  the  universities. 

"One  would  have  thought  that  the 
names  of  Buckiand  and  Dauheny,  of  Srdg. 
wick  and  Gumming,  familiar  as  household 
words  wherever  modern  science  has 
spread,  would  not  only  have  been  equally 
boaoured  within  the  walls  of  thair  own 
colleges,  but  that  the  reputation  of  suoh 
men  would  alone  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  some  measure,  hy  which  the  itudents  of 
their  several  universities  might  have  had 
the  benefit  of  their  valuable  inktructions ; 
— but  when  it  was  further  known  that  the 
sciences  of  Geology  and  Chemistry  were 
specially  fitted  to  prepare  and  qualify  for 
the  pursuits  and  destinies  of  their  after-life 
^if  not  in  every  respect  the  most  import- 
ant, yet  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land certainly  the  most  important  class  of 
pupils— I  mean  the  future  landlords  of  the 
country — it  appears  still  more  surprising 
that  not  only  should  these  branches  of 
knowledge  not  have  been  included  in  the 
course   of  study  which  such  young  men 
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were  required  to  follow — ^bat  that  tbey 
should  actually  be  discouraged  from  devot- 
ing any  portion  of  their  attention  to  them, 
during  the  ordinary  triennial  period  of 
their  college  education." 

We  are  far  from  being  of  opinion 
that  the  want  of  this  special  instruc- 
tion is  so  great  or  bo  general  among 
any  class  in  the  northern  as  it  is  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  island ;  yet  how 
many  of  our  largest  landowners  are 
educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  how  much  have  tbey  afterwards 
to  learn  I  how  completely  are  they  at 
the  mercy  of  their  agents,  when  they 
come  to  reside  on  their  paternal  es- 
tates—how little  qualified  to  superin- 
tend the  development  of  the  latent  re- 
sources of  the  soil — how  little  likely 
soon  to  acquire  a  taste  for  what  they 
are  not  prepared  to  comprehend  I 

And  yet  how  much  more  valuable 
to  the  state  is  he— how  much  more 
worthy  a  citizen — who  knows  to  ex- 
pend his  money  in  improving  the 
land  he  inherits,  than  he  whose  high- 
est ambition  is  to  add  field  to  field,  and 
farm  to  farm,  as  fast  as  his  superfluous 
capital  may  admit !  What  matters  it 
to  the  state,  that  this  man  or  that  man 
add  yearly  to  his  rent-roll  by  the  pur- 
cha:>e  of  new  estates  ?  The  mere 
change  of  hands  adds  nothing  to  the 
national  resources ;  but  he  is  a  public 
benefactor  who,  by  the  prudent  and 
skilful  outlay  of  his  money  in  better- 
ing its  condition,  shall  make  a  single 
field  yield  permanently  a  double  crop  ; 
and  he  who  does  this  over  a  square 
mile,  virtually  adds  a  square  mile  to 
the  national  territory — nay,  he  does 
more,  he  doubles  to  this  extent  the 
territorial  resources  of  the  country, 
without  giving  the  state  any  larger 
actual  area  to  defend.* 

All  hail,  then,  to  the  improvers  of 
the  soil  I — health  and  long  life  be  their 
fortune — may  their  hearts  be  light  and 
their  purses  heavy — may  their  dreams 
be  few  and  pleasant,  and  their  sleep 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  weary — may 
they  see  the  fruits  of  their  own  labours, 
and  may  their  sons  reap  still  heavier 
harvests  I 

He  who  increases  the  fair  rental  of 
his  land  by  a  hundred  a-year,  neces* 
sarily  raises  from  that  land  additional 


*  '*  Conquest  and  good  husbandry,**  says  Fuller,  **  both  enlarge  the  king's  dominions.— 
tbe  one  by  the  sword,  making  the  acres  more  in  number — Uv«  QVV^vt  \n^  ^^  -^^y^^.^ 
mskiojT  the  Mua»  »ero§  omiM  in  valoe." 
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food  enough  to  give  corn  to  a  hundred 
men.*  U  he  not  then  a  Taluable  citi- 
zen?" in  times  like  these,  whom 
should  we  so  much  delight  to  honour  ? 
Tell  us  not  that  A  and  fi  improve 
their  land  with  a  view  to  their  own 
profit  only — that  they  never  think— i 
that  they  care  nothing  for  the  natiunal 
good.  It  is  a  wise  and  beautiful  ar- 
raugementy  that  in  every  virtuous 
calling:,  the  good  and  profit  of  each  in- 
dividual who  pursues  it  is  colisistent 
with,  nay,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  part 
and  parcel  of,  the  general  good  of  all. 
In  what  is  the  general  good,  but  the 
sum  of  such  individual  advantages  ? 
Like  rays  of  heat  from  different  sources, 
the  single  profits  of  many  individuals 
are  made  to  converge  into  one  cen- 
tre, in  which  abide  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  whole. *  Reader,  dost 
thou  stili  sneer  at  this  species  of  pa- 
triotism ?  then,  we  pray  thee,  buy  hon- 
our cheaply — go  thou  and  do  likewise. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  science 
of  agriculture,  it  appears  that  well- 
devised,  and  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments— nut  made  in  gardens  or 
experimental  farms,  but  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  agricultural 
life,  so  to  speak— are  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  benefits;  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  In  this  branch 
also,  the  UiKhland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  are  Uking  the 
lead,  as  they  have  always  done  in 
tiwery  thing  immediately  or  remotely 
connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  soil.  A  powerful  rival,  however, 
has  now  sprung  up  in  the  field  they 
have  hitherto  trodden  almost  alone. 
The  larger  means,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous heads  and  bands  of  the  English 
society,  give  them  great  advantages; 
but  the  longsUrt  which  Scottish  agri- 
culture has  enjoyed,  will,  with  ordi- 
nary exertion,  mainUin  for  genera- 
tions to  come  the  supneriority  of  north- 
ern tillage.  A  spirit  of  generous 
emulation  has  already,  however,  been 
awakened  between  the  two  societies — 
begun  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  English 
in  sincere  respect  and  admiration,  and 
in  a  desire  so  far  to  walk  in  the  steps 
of  her  northern  sister,  and  reciprocated 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  kindest  feel- 
ings, and  the  heartiest  good  wishes, 
on  the  part  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cidtural  Society.    Such  an  emulation 
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will  stimulate  both  to  greater  exer- 
tions— will  lead  to  the  encouragement, 
we  hope,  of  something  equivalent  to 
agricullural  contrivert^  and  to  the  pro- 
duction, by  the  efiorU  of  such,  of  a 
larger  measure  of  more  extended  good. 
To  the  members  of  local  and  country 
agricultural  societies,  we  recommend 
a  perusal  of  the  remarks  contained  in 
this*  pamphlet  as  to  the  means  they 
respectively  possess  of  hastening  the 
improvement  of  the  soilin  their  several 
districts.  After  some  observations  on 
the  lifeless  state  of  these  societies  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
generally  exclusive  direction  of  their 
efforts  and  funds  to  the  encouragement 
of  stock,  we  have  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  objects  they  ought  fairly 
to  contemplate. 

'*  Sacb  societies  have  mnch  in  their 
power.  They  can  indicate  those  pons 
of  their  district  in  which  improvement  is 
most  required ; — they  can  show  how  such 
improvement  may  be  best  and  most  eco- 
nomically effected  ; — they  can  use  their 
influence  for  the  introduction  of  a  better 
rotation,  for  the  abolition  of  the  old  uni. 
versally  diffused  three-course  system  which 
still  lingers  on  thou^nds  of  our  most  im- 
provable acres—they  cannot  merely  re- 
commend, they  can  urge  and  prets  upon 
both  landlord  and  tenant  the  necessity  of 
draining— -they  can  publish  and  encourage 
the  be*t  and  most  economical  methods  of 
doing  it — they  can  stimulate  to  a  higher 
style  of  general  farming,  and  to  the  growth 
of  better  crops  of  corn,  in  hitherto  unpro- 
ductive localities,  or  of  new  Kinds  of  crops, 
or  new  varieties  better  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climate — they  can  suggest  experiments 
—they  can  expose  deficiencies  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  preparing  manures,  and 
iilnstrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  judicious  or  careful  manage- 
ment, or  from  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
nures altogether.  They  have  many  oppor- 
tunities also  of  directly  diffusing  informa- 
tion— they  can  cirt-alate  agricultural  tracts 
— they  can  encourage  farmers*  clubs — and 
they  can  co-operate  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  a  better  education  for  all. 

'*  These  and  many  other  objects  are  with- 
in their  reach,  as  they  are  within  their  le- 
gitimate province, — and  all  this,  without 
withholding  from  the  encouragement  of 
stock  that  due  share  of  attention  which  its 
relative  importance  demands." 

Are  there  any  agricultural  societies 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries  ?    We  be- 
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Here  there  are.  Gentlemen  of  Dum- 
fries-fthirey  what  a  field  does  your 
county  present  for  such  ezenious  as 
are  here  indicated, — how  vast  an  in- 
crease to  the  produce  of  the  county 
might  your  portion  of  the  island  he 
made  to  yield  I  On  the  one  hand,  you 
have  Netherby  among  you  —  the 
estate  of  Closeburn, — and  on  the  other 
handy  the  enterprising  landowners  of 
Ayrshire.  How  slow  are  men  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  great  impro- 
▼ersy  how  apt  to  fancy  that  what  is 
buried  in  the  soil  is  necessarily  and  for 
ever  lost  I  **  I  sink  a  thousand  a  year 
In  my  farms,**  said  a  Yorkshire  friend 
to  us  latelyy^'and  myneighbonrs  laugh 
at  me ;  but  I  am  increasing  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  my  property  in  a 
greater  degree  ;  so  1  am  only  putting 
jny  money  out  to  interesr»and  in  a  safe 
investment,  for  the  benefit  of  my  hetrs.** 
All  spending  upon  land,  however,  is 
Dot  improving;  and  that  vast  sums  have 
hitherto  been  unprofitably  wasted 
upon  the  soil,  is  only,  as  we  conceive, 
another  argument  for  that  higher  and 
more  special  iostruction,by  which  such 
waste  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
prevented. 

But  we  will  address  ourselves  to 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  now  be- 
fore us ;  and  we  say  to  liim — Mr  Pro- 
fessor, have  you  any  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  the  county  of  Durham  ?  If 
you  have,  where  are  the  signs  of  their 
existence,  and  what  are  they  at  pre- 
sent particularly  encouraging  ?  York- 
shire beats  you  out  and  out  for  short- 
horns ;  and  you  know  the  prize  for  the 
best  short- horn  bull,  at  the  Berwick 
meetbg,  went  to  an  Aberdeenshire 
breeder.  But  if  yon  are  no  longer 
famed  for  your  cattle,  what  are  you 
doing  with  your  land  ?  We  have  oc- 
easionally  trudged  across  your  county 
on  foot,  and  we  have  often  passed  right 
through  it  on  our  i#ay  to  the  south  ; 
but  we  have  always  thought  it  a  weary 
ride  from  Chester-le- Street  to  Dar- 
lington. Lands  so  neglected,  farms 
80  improvable!  Are  your  landown- 
ers and  capitalists  so  busy  grubbing 
for  coals  that  they  cannot  spare  a 
thought  for  the  capabilities  of  the  sur- 
face? Have  you  no  agricultural  so- 
cieties, no  spirited  improvers,  amocg 
you  ?  If  you  have,  permit  us  to  ask 
again  what  they  are  particularly  do- 
ing— how  long  they  have  been  wide 
awake. 

The  subject  of  Jeaset  is  a  Tery  iia- 
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portant  one  in  eonnezion  with  agri- 
cultural improvements,  to  which  they 
at  once  apply  a  stimulus  and  afford  a 
reasonable  inducement.  Of  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  yearly  tenures  in  retard- 
ing the  application  of  new  methods 
of  improvement,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing illustration : — 

*'  I  lately  cooversed  with  such  a  man, 
the  occupier  uf  a  farm  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  While  walking  over  his  fields, 
I  drew  his  attention  to  the  capability  of 
Improving  them.  *  If  the  land  were  my 
own,  sir,'  he  said,  *  I  could  make  it  pro. 
dnce  double.'  *  But  your  father  and  grand- 
father have  been  here  before  you,  and  you 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  farm 
will  be  taken  from  you.'  *  That  ia  true  ; 
but  it  ia  unfair  that  I  ahould  run  the  riak, 
if  the  result  is  to  be  a  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  land,  of  which  another 
tenant  may  reap  the  benefit,  or  for  which 
I  may  have  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent. 
If  1  had  a  nineteen  years'  lease  1  should  be 
sure  of  being  repaid.'  *' 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Mr 
Johnston  through  even  the  entire  out- 
line of  his  argument.  His  object 
throughout  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  '<  W hat  can  he  dime fw-  Eng- 
Ush  agriculture,  independent  ofjixcal  re^ 
guiatiomf  and  this  answer  virtually 
is,  appl^  to  the  art  of  culture  ihote 
means  by  which  other  arts  have  been  in 
our  time  so  greatly  advanced.  This  art, 
he  says,  is  equally  within  the  reach  of 
artistical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge, 
as  they  have  been  proved  to  be.  And, 
certainly,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
eztent  to  which  this  predicted  result  is 
likely  to  be  verified,  it  certainly  does 
appear  that  by  giving  higher  special 
knowledge  to  the  agiicultural  classes* 
and  by  removing  every  obstacle  which 
lies  in  the  way  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  to  the  art 
by  which  they  live,  the  landowners  of 
England  would  only  be  doing  what,  in 
the  mean  time,  is  fair  and  reasonable 
towards  their  dependents,  and  what 
in  the  end  is  likely  to  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  themselves.  A  more 
enlightened  attention  to  the  internal 
economy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  agricul- 
tural body,  will  not  make  it  the  less 
qualified  strenuously  to  fight  for,  and 
to  enjoy,  if  obtained,  those  external 
advantages  in  the  state  to  which  it 
supposes  itself  to  be  entitled. 

We  recommend  the  statements  of 
this  pamphlet  to  th«  a.VL«QL^^  ^^^^<> 
delation  ol  «^  >X!iia  v^<i^t%  Vc«»^^^ 
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merely  of  English,  but  of  British  and 
of  Irish  agriculture ;  for  if,  by  a  more 
•alightened  and  scieutific  system  of 
tillage^  those  evils,  which  are  the 
•ouroe  of  our  present  politieal  distrao- 
tioD8>  can  be  only  partially  removed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  state  a  money 
price  at  which  the  benefit  would  be 
too  dearly  bought. 

Or  to  view  the  subject  in  another 
light.  Kind  heaven  sends  down  upon 
us  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  balmj 
dew,  no',  only  to  cheer  our  hearts  and 
refresh  our  fevered  spirits,  but  to  fer- 
tilize our  lands,  and  gently  to  incline 
them  to  yield  an  ample  harvest  to 
industrious  roan.  Science  says,  that, 
in  despising  her  aid,  we  make  these 


kind  blessings  only  half  useful ;  we  rob 
the  intended  bounties  of  Providence 
of  half  their  value,  unknowingly  per- 
mit them  to  run  half  to  waste.  If  this 
be  really  so,  why  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  proffered  skill  |  that,  instead  of 
thwarting,  we  may  be  found  co-ope- 
rating with  the  gracious  purposes  of 
Him  who,  though  be  has  ordained 
labour  to  be  the  lot  of  man,  has  yet 
made  this  labour  the  instrument  of  the 
highest  happiness,  and  the  source  of 
the  greatest  comforts  to  our  race  ?  Is 
it  to  be  the  reproach  of  our  age,  also, 
that  wisdom  iifteth  her  voice  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  that  no 
man  regardeth  her  cry. 


Thb  Corn  Laws. 


The  Queen*8  speech  announced, 
with  a  clearness  rare  to  the  public 
hearing  during  the  days  of  Whiggism, 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day  ;  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  a  Ministerial  **  Speech" 
being  to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
to  acquaint  the  country  with  the  fact 
that  every  thing  was  to  be  scrupulously 
concealed  till  the  hour  of  debate  came, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  the  legislature 
to  take  every  thing  for  granted,  because 
every  thing  was  to  be  guessed. 

On  the  great  question  of  national 
•ubsistence,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  de- 
clares three  objeots — the  primary  one 
is  to  afford  the  necessary  protection  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  next  to  check 
frauds  in  the  traffic,  and  the  third  is  to 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  market  at  all 
times. 

That  the  plan  will  not  satisfy  the 
Chartist,  or  Socialist,  or  "  Leaguer," 
tre  have  no  doubt.  It  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  very  different  nature  from  a 
fieaceable  provision  for  the  commu- 
nity, that  will  please  those  growlers 
against  what  they  call  the  "bread- 
tax.  *  Those  itinerant  operators  on 
the  follies  and  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, promise  food  for  nothing,  and 
idleness  to  all.  There  are  individuals 
among  them  who  see  the  fiill  length 
of  revolution,  and  who  perfectly  know 
that  the  inevitable  oonsequenee  of  six 
months  of  this  regime  of  riot,  would 
be  a  revolution.  The  plan  of  tbo 
Wnhter  has  evidently  held  this  despe- 
7v/e  hazard  la  vhitf  and  thif  is  tlio 
aratprmiae  whktb  W0gif0tatu8  jplaa-Mh 
It  protects  the  fttrmer. 


The  nett  principle  has  been,  that  of 
preventing  the  exorbitant  profits  made 
by  speculators  on  the  fluctuation  of 
prices.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  fraudulent  as  all  trade 
may  become  in  fraudulent  hands,  there 
is  no  branch  in  which  a  system  of 
more  determined  fraud  may  be  prac- 
tised than  in  the  corn  trade.  To 
ho})e  that  any  "scale*'  will  wholly 
prevent  the  knavery,  is  idle  ;  but  the 
present  plan  evidently  places  new  ob- 
stacles in  the  way,  mukes  fraud  less 
profitable^  and  concealment  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and,  by  this  double  operation, 
secures  the  fair  trader. 

The  plan  proposes,  perhaps  as  far 
as  can  at  present  be  done,  to  fix  the 
Moximifm  duty  on  wheat  at  20s.  when 
the  price  is  50s.  and  under.  The  duty 
istobe  19d.at5l8.,  I8s.at62s — thede- 
•cent  of  the  duty  stopping  here,  and 
continuing  at  the  same  rate  until  the 
price  has  reached  55  shillings  the  quar- 
ter. From  this  point  it  again  begins  to 
descend,  a  shilling  being  taken  off  the 
duty  for  every  advance  of  a  shilling  iu 
the  price.  But  when  the  duty  reaches 
6s.,  and  the  price  65s.,  the  duty  remains 
fixed  until  the  price  reaches  69s. ;  from 
this  the  duty  again  descends,  until,  at 
74s.,  it  sinks  to  one  shilling  a  quarter, 
the  minimum.  But  we  must  allow  Sir 
Robert  himself  to  show  the  advantages 
lo  the  consumer. 

«  When  eom  is  at  59s.  to  608.,  the 
present  duty  is  27s.  8d.  The  doty  I 
propose  at  this  price  is  I8s.  At  50s., 
the  exisUng  duty  is  86s.  8d.,  increa- 
sing as  corn  falls.  Instead  of  36s^  8d., 
1  propose m ^Va  eaaa s^duiy  of  208., 
wiibout  \ucteaM,    Kv  b^i^^A^^^^^^^ 
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'  III  lit  a  duty  of  IG«. — the  existing  duty 
U  30f.  Bi\.  J  Mt  OOi.,  tho  <?xiaUTig  duty 
i*  264.  8d. — ^Iho  duty  I  (iropose  U  12i, 
At  63a.,  tiio  duty  1  propose  iti  9*,— 
the  exiAtitig  duty  U  23$,  Sd.  At  64i,| 
the  duty  I  propose  h  Bs, — tlia  preseot 
duty  11  '12$,  ^d.  At  709.,  (lie  exiBtiD^ 
duty  it  \0s,  Hd. — the  duty  I  prupoae 
b  4&.  i  atid  »o  on^  to  be  induced,  «»  t 
hate  «lr«fady  At^ted*  until  it  re«ehei 
one  fthiU'Mt^*  Therefore,  ft  la  Inwos* 
stble  to  deuy,  on  comparing  the  duty 
%g  at  prescut  iaipoit^d  with  the  duty 
vhich  1  propose,  that  there  is  a  very 
con^dcrable  decrease  in  the  protective 
duty  on  corn/* 

The  second  objectj  that  of  prevent- 
lug  the  jcnaveries  of  a  sudden  combhia- 
tion  to  raise  prices  fur  the  purpose  of 
obtain! flg^  a  sudden  remisfilou  of  duty, 
is  met  by  makini;  the  remission  uf 
duty  alower  than  before,  and  making 
its  connexion  with  the  inc^rease  of  price 
Ies«  protitable.  On  the  former  scale, 
B  rise  of  price  so  slight  as  from  67ii* 
to  689.,  a  thin^  easily  t fleeted,  a  ri«o 
of  one  ahJlling  gives  the  speculator  a 
reduction  of  two  shillings  duly.  But 
the  scale  went  on  at  the  same  rate  of 
two  sbiiiingB  diminished  duty  for  one 
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shilling  of  ri*e  in  price  up  to  W'venty' 
one  *<hllting»,  when  Another  shilltii 
namely  seventy «two,  gave  the  sud  I 
prtnnium  no  loss  than  four  shilliii^ 
fait  of  duty.  With  thtg  temptation  to 
urge  prices  upward,  we  cuu  feel  but 
Utile  surprise  at  the  practices  which 
are  alleged  to  have  occurred*  But 
tho  present  plan,  iustcad  of  maktnj_ 
the  fall  of  duty  thus  dangerouftly  ez*. 
cecd  tho  rise  of  price,  makes  the  for- 
mer much  tho  more  tardy  of  the  two* 
Thtii^,  fur  inntancei  when  the  price  is 
iifiy-twO|  tho  seller  must  be  #tble  to 
raise  corn  to  lifly-  !ive — a  rather  diHicult 
operatiou — ^beforo  he  can  obtain  tho 
remission  of  a  single  jshilling  of  duty  j 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  ^c;ile.  It 
is  obvious  that  those  inUrvnh  put  the 
corn  trade  more  beyond  the  power  of 
comhinutton  ih»n  before.  Fur  though 
a  trick  of  the  market,  a  rutnonr,  or 
aDy  of  the  commun  nrtificts  of  low 
speculation  might  push  up  tho  price 
one  bhdiing,  a  rise  of  three  at  once  ia 
a  diiBcult  alldir,  and  even,  perhai^ 
beyond  the  power  of  any  cumbtDj 
tion* 

The  following  ia  the  tabular  ilate 
ment  of  the  scale : — 
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278.  nnd  upwards, 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  is  that 
of  formintir  the  averages  from  h  lurger 
number  of  market  towns  ;  thus  incrca^ 
ling-  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation, 
and  rendering  comhination  more  difS- 
cult.  The  returns,  too,  are  to  be  col- 
)c^ctl*d  hy  officers  respoiibible  to  go- 
Ternment — those  already  employed  in 
the  E»ci«e»  On  the  whole,  iho  plan 
h«a  t>een  received  with  favour  among 
the  cU^es  best  qualiBed  to  compre- 
hend its  practical  value.  With  U8> 
the  firtt  great  question  is«  simply^ 
whether  it  aflbrds  »ufficient  protection 
to  the  agriculturUt.  This  muftt  bo 
I  decided  only  hy  the  event ;  but  we 
I  believe  that  the  deviBion  will  be  fur 
rthe  Minister.  A»  to  the  probability 
of  idtimHtely  giving  the  artizan  a  loaf 
at  half  price,  wo  regard  it  a  I  together 
•a  tbeoretioal.      We  must  only  hope 


that  his  profits  wilt  ioorease,  that  his 
temperance  in  the  matter  of  gin  will 
enable  him  to  buy  more  bread,  and 
that  the  growing  proi^periiy  of  th« 
country,  though  it  never  can  tnako 
corn  grow  fur  nothing,  will  make 
money  more  abundant.  Wt»  tell  tho 
people  that  those  who  harangue  on  tho 
fttcility  of  plundering  the  farmer,  take 
the  direct  oppoMtc  of  the  way  to  tho 
comfort  of  the  artizan  ;  that  plenty 
consists  not  in  the  penury  of  tho 
grower  of  ftRKi,  but  in  the  wealth  of 
the  purchaser;  and  that  if  the  loaf  were 
raised  at  thi^  moment  to  Bve  t^ftilttngSy 
and  the  artizan's  power  of  paying  for 
it  to  ten,  the  country  would  be  in  five 
times  a  higher  state  of  urot*perity  than 
with  a  shilling  loaf,  and  a  two  shilling 
con^imier. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  LONDON. 

Part  XI. 


We  loft  the  amnsement  hunting 
reader^  if  we  recollect  rightly,  on  Bar- 
stead  or  Epsom  Downs,  enjoying  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  Derby 
day:  he  must  now  return  with  us  to 
town*  and  prepare  to  take  his  pleasure 
upon  the  river.  Aquatic  amusements 
are  much  in  vogue  with  Londoners: 
their  majestic  rivers 

«  Thongh  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle 

yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o*erflowing 

full," 

is  their  glory  and  delight :  they  look 
upon  Father  Thames  as  the  parent  of 
their  mighty  eity,  and  they  love  to 
disport  themselves,  like  children,  upon 
his  bosom. 

The  incurious  observer  sees  in  Fa- 
ther Thames  only  a  broad,  clear,  sil- 
very stream,  sustaining  many  ships^ 
and  much  frequented  by  swans,  gud- 
geons, watermen,  and  poetasters ;  but 
men  of  mind  look  upon  the  old  gentle- 
man in  a  totally  different  point  of 
view.  Revertiuff  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
we  look  along  the  distant  horizon  of 
the  past ;  and,  as  we  gaze,  churches, 
houses,  wharfs,  towers,  palaces,  all  tho 
massive  piles  raised  by  the  laborious 
arts  of  congregated  man,  fade  from 
our  sight.  We  stand  upon  the  naked 
bank  of  the  bridgeless  stream,  or  avail 
ourselves  of  the  rude  canoe  of  a  soli- 
tary fisherman  to  convey  us  from  shore 
to  shore;  yet  even  thus,  as  we  are 
borne  along  upon  the  tidal  stream,  we 
prophetically  exclaim,  <'  Behold,  in 
these  wanhes,  and  upon  those  litUe 

fOL^  u,  NO,  cccxyuu 


hills,  the  future  site  of  a  nilghty  me- 
tropolis!" See  how  the  river  here- 
abouts, like  some  monstrous  serpent, 
coils  upon  himself,  twisting  and  twin- 
ing as  if  he  would  indicate  the  spot 
where  he  wished  his  name  associated 
with  the  glories  and  magnificence  of 
future  ages.  Here  he  invites,  by  elo- 
quence more  powerful  than  words,  the 
merchants  of  all  nations  to  resort:  and 
mark  with  what  forecast  of  wisdom 
the  venerable  father  makes  his  ar- 
rangements to  secure  himself  the  un- 
disputed sovereignty  of  floods.  Re- 
moving his  urn  far  from  hostile  or 
rival  nations,  whose  wars  and  conten- 
tions might  stain  with  blood  his  trans- 
lucent waters,  or  whose  mutual  jea- 
lousies might  interrupt  his  peaceful 
labours,  he  sits  himself  down  in  a  sea- 
girt isle,  choosing,  with  an  eye  to  the 
picturesque,  the  most  pleasant  valleys 
through  which  to  recreate  himself  in 
his  devious  journey  to  the  sea :  there 
he  drags  old  Ocean  from  his  inmost 
depths,  and,  twice  in  each  revolving 
sun,  compels  him  to  carry  upon  his 
brawny  shoulders  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, and,  as  he  retires,  the  venerable 
father  politely  shows  him  to  the  door; 
liis  broad  bosom  is  a  highway,  inde- 
pendent not  only  ot  the  winds  butj»f 
steam:  he  goes  and  returns,  never 
empty-handed :  be  opens  his  capacious 
mouth  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
equally  welcome  to  him  are  the  navies 
of  the  west  and  east :  he  grasps  with 
his  lengthy  arms  the  remote  couutr^^ 
and  comp«im!teft  tot  i^\o  TkWvs^^Mss^a^. 
in  irbicb  \i«  Vs  coiK^dft«A>  \ft  xww^'fcNaiV' 
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w-iuderlug  in  a  devious  course  :  he  is 
a  benign  munarch  wherever  he  ap- 
pears, bestowing  beauty  and  blessing; 
a  kind  parent,  bestowing  all  upon 
his  children,  nothing  upon  himself: 
though  lending  himself  now  and  then 
to  adorn  and  enrich  the  demesne  of 
nobles  and  kings,  his  chief  glory  lies 
in  assisting  hiit  dear  daughter,  London, 
in  her  business ;  he  fetches  and  carries 
for  her  like  a  common  porter,  and 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  from  the 
spices  and  silks  of  Hindostan  to  the 
coals  of  Newcastle:  though  usually 
calm  and  tranquil,  in  bad  weather  he 
Bometimcs  blusters  a  little,  as  what  old 
gentleman  does  not?  Truly  Father 
Thames  is  his  name,  London  is  his 
oiispring,  and  when  wo  consider  that 
the  old  gentleman  must  have  been  at 
least  four  thousand  years  of  age  when 
his  bantling  was  born,  we  cannot  but 
allow  Miss  Augusta  London  to  be  a 
wonderful  baby  of  her  years  I 

Whenever  the  young  lady  wishes  to 
go  to  play.  Father  Ttiames  is  ready 
and  willing   to  carry  her  upon  his 
back.     There  is  in   aquatic  amuse- 
ments a  combination  of  most  of  those 
recreative  enjoyments  in  which  Lon- 
don   delights:     sailing    and    rowing 
matches  not  only^ive  opportunity  to 
enjoy  fresh  air  and  healthy  ezercisey 
but  there  is  a  speculation  in  it,  and 
the  spirit  of   gaming,  so  prevalent 
among  the  city  population,  may  be 
indulged  in  without  other  limits  than 
the  resources  of  the  adventurer.     On 
a  day  named  for  the  great  annual 
rowing  match,  for  example,  between 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  you  would 
imagine,  looking  at  the  river  between 
Westminster  and  Putney,  that  Thames 
had  retired  from  business,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself;  in* 
deed,  at  all  times  the  number  of  plea- 
sure-boats is  considerable,  but  on  oc- 
casions like  the  above  the  river  is 
alive  with  every  variety  of  craft.  There 
are,  first,  the  club  cutters  from  White- 
ball  stairs,  beautiful  specimens  cer^ 
tainly  of  the  boat- builder's  art,  manned 
by  officers  of  the  Guards,  or  youog 
men  of  fashion  about  town,  and  steered 
by  *^uof}by*'  watermen  in  scarlet  coats, 
with  yellow  facings,  and  silver  badges 
on  the  arms :  then  there  are  the  four- 
oared  gigs  of  the  Templars,  the  West- 
minster youths,  and  numberless  sub- 
scripiioD'hoaU,  such  as  the  Dolphin, 
the  Bjrjvn,  ibe  Leooder;  wherries, 
nnwi0t^  aad  ikifti  imiiuDerabk^  are 
launchedlrom  3earlM%  Lfom%  Ro- 


berts's, and  the  other  boat-builders  in 
Staugate,  where  city  barges  lay  up  in 
ordinary ;  every  variety  of  ship's  boat 
from  below  bridge— jolly  boats,  long 
boats,  captain's  gigs,  pulled  by  sturdy 
apprentices,  come  up  to  see  the  fun  ; 
barges  with  awnings,  streamers,  and 
valuable  cargoes  of  elegantly- dressed 
ladies,  are  not  wanting.  Nor  less  ani- 
mated are  the  shores  than  the  river ; 
Vauxhall  Bridge  is  monopolized  by 
stylish  equipages ;  every  window,  bal- 
cony, and  house-top,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  river,  is  occupied  by  crowds 
of  well-dressed  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  coup-dail,  as  mav  be  supposed, 
is  highly  animating,  and  the  struggle 
for  the  prize  not  a  little  exciting, 
though  wanting  that  intensity  of  inte- 
rest,  that  alternation  of  hope  and  fear, 
that  gives  so  much  exhilaration  to  the 
spectator  of  horse  races.  Regattas, 
from  the  days  of  Virgil  to  our  own 
times,  have  been  comparatively  »U)W 
aJQPairs;  in  these,  as  in  many  other 
amusemeuts,  the  accessories  are  the 
real  pleasures  after  all — the  match 
being  more  an  inducement  to  go  than 
an  end  of  our  going. 

Below  bridge,  sailing  matches  are 
in  vogue,  to  match  the  rowing  matches 
above  bridge — the  Royal  Thames 
Yacht  Club,  headquarters  Green- 
wich, is  the  chief  patron  of  these  river 
entertainments.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  the  regattas  of  this  club, 
whenever  a  match  comes  off  between 
Jinks,  Stoggins,  Bagglebuttom,  and 
LohD  Addlshead  Gullkt,  the  only 
lord  belonging  to  the  club,  his  lori^ 
ship  is  always  safe  to  win :  on  the  last 
occasion,  his  yacht,  the  **  Little  Un- 
paid," sprung  her  mast  and  carried 
awav  two  gaff-topsails,  while  the  con- 
tending vessels,  instead  of  cracking  on 
to  take  advantage  of  the  accident,  luff- 
ed up  in  the  wind's  eye,  until  his  lud. 
ship  chose  to  repair  damages  and  go 
a-kead  again.  We  have  heard  various 
causes  assigned  for  this  curious  pheno. 
menon,  of  which  that  nearest  the  truth 
would  seem  to  be,  that  Lord  Addle- 
head,  if  not  allowed  to  win,  might  re- 
tire from  the  club,  and  so  put  out  the 
light  of  its  gentility :  some  insist  that 
the  reason  the  <*  Little  Unpaid"  is  al- 
lowed to  win  all  the  cups  in  sncoesaion, 
is  because  of  the  delight  Bagglebot- 
tom,  Stoggins,  Jinks,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  club,  take  in  being  al« 
lowed  to  ioach  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  lAird  Kddie\i«iA»  ol  ^Vifl&nai^  VkU 
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we  verily  belieye  the  existence  of  des- 
potic dyaasties  depends  less  on  force 
of  arms,  than  on  the  liberalityy  inte- 
rested though  it  be,  that  bounteously 
supplies  not  merely  the  animal  wants 
of  nature^  but  those  cheap  and  simple 
intellectual  pleasures  the  poorest, 
most  ignorant,  and  most  simple^  are 
endued  with  capacities  to  enjoy.  For 
this  it  is  that  the  doors  of  continental 
exhibitions  stand  wide  open,  and  where 
all  that  is  required  of  the  visiter  h, 
that  he  shall  enjoy  his  treat  in  quiet : 
for  this,  the  gates  of  their  churches, 
containing  picturev,  sculptures,  and 
treasures,  are  never  shut  against  rich 
or  poor:  for  this,  music  is  popular- 
ized, and  has  become  part  of  the  pa- 
trimony even  of  the  serf:  and  the  re- 
sults are  evident — we  have  a  simple, 
and  it  may  be  ignorant,  but  a  happy 
and  contented  race:  people  with  whom 
toil  and  moil,  uniutermittediy  from 
youth  to  age,  is  not  the  sole  end  of 
life,  and  whose  faculties  are  not  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  unceasing  effort  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  ^people 
having  vested  interests  in  those  cheap 
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amusements,  which  those  who  deprive 
them  of  their  liberties  dare  not  touch, 
if  they  would  run  the  risk. 

Why  is  it  that  these  cheap,  inno- 
cent, aud  elevating  sources  of  recrea- 
tion are  not  proffered  with  liberal 
hand  to  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  ? 
Because  those  who  wield  the  destinies 
of  a  great  people  think  these  things 
beneath  them,  except  inasmuch  as 
they  may  minister  to  their  own  exclu- 
sive gratification  :  employed  in  great 
affairs,  and  great  in  their  employment, 
they  altogether  overlook  the  import- 
ance of  little  pleasures  to  little  people-— i 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  people  at  large  : 
extending,  consolidating,  securing  our 
vast  possessions  and  gigantic  interests 
abroad,  our  popular  education  h  ne- 
pflected  at  home :  our  rulers  resemble 
ignorant  tradesmen,  whose  lives,  de- 
voted to  the  aggrandizement  in  wealth 
and  power  of  their  children,  leave 
them  without  the  capacity  of  turning 
to  purposes  of  intellectual  recreation 
the  vast  resources  with  which  they  are 
£0  prodigally  supplied. 


The  BaiTisH  Museum 


Stands  first  in  point  of  interest  among 
our  national  exhibitions,  as  well  as  in 
the  judicious  liberality  displayed  by 
the  trustees  in  throwing  open  its  varied 
treasures  to  the  public  gaze.  Whether 
we  regard  the  variety  of  objects  of 
interest  there  collected,  their  rarity  or 
value,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
amount  of  good  effected  by  the  late 
regulations,  affording  greater  facilities 
for  theur  inspecting,  and  rendering  the 
place  an  intellectual  bazar  for  the 

Erofit  of  the  whole  of  our  citizen  popu- 
ition.  We  visit  this  exhibition  fre- 
quen  tly,  not  to  observe  the  curiosities — 
for  with  these  we  are  long  since  suffi- 
ciently familiar — but  as  a  spectator  of 
the  spectators.  In  holiday  time  espe- 
cially, it  is  a  truly  exhilarating  sight 
to  follow  the  inquisitive  groups  from 
room  to  room,  to  pause  witn  them 
before  the  wondrous  marbles  that  once 
adorned  the  PAaTUXNONand  the  Acao- 
POLI8,  to  listen  to  their  nnlettered  cri- 
ticism and  quaint  observations,  or  to 
attend  them  through  those  apartments 
that  bring  before  them,  as  it  were,  the 
9rorJd  at  one  view:  where  the  pro- 
^nc^  wMBufactureg,  dMunI  wonders 
orpolMTj  irojuoMl  and  temperate  re- 
rfojfs  of  the  earth,  are  exposed  to 


sight;  where,  surrendered  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  are  rare,  curious, 
and  monstrous  fishes— shells  wanton- 
ing in  every  variety  of  form  and 
colour — minerals  of  all  kinds  that  con- 
tribute to  the  adornment,  or  minister 
to  the  wants  of  man — birds,  infinite  in 
species,  form,  and  plumage— the  in- 
sect tribes,  in  countless  varieties,  glis- 
tening with  metallic  lustre,  and  adorn- 
ed with  pencUliog  of  nature's  hand, 
which  even  tolerably  to  imitate,  is 
excellence — antediluvian  monsters  of 
marvellous  proportions,  yet  adapted, 
with  accurate  conebtency,  to  the 
mingled  chaotic  mass  of  mud  and 
water,  in  which,  by  the  law  of  Provi- 
dence, they  were  ordained  to  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being,  are  re- 
stored to  us  in  their  integrity,  and 
preserved  to  our  admiring  gaze  from 
the  wreck  of  elder  worlds.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  observe  the  effects  of  the 
contemplation  of  the  objects  of  curio- 
sity congregated  in  this  wondrous  ark, 
even  in  the  ignorant  spectator ;  we  are 
amused  with  the  play  of  feature  in  the 
face  of  a  smock-frocked  countryman, 
called  up  by  the  alabaster  sarcophagi 
and  porphyndc  Uo\s  ot  ^e  oU  Kct?- 
tians;  tuo  idea  ot  u^tjNft  ^ %xiX 
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that  strikes  his  antutored  mind,  and 
whether  the  former  may  have  served 
to  coatain  oats,  or  the  latter  are  great 
stones  rolled  away  from  some  out- 
landish foreign  farm,  evidently  puzzles 
him  exceedingly;  the  rustic  heauty 
who  accompanies  him,  drops  her  ne- 
ther jaw  in  unaffected  wonder,  and 
whbpers  her  astonishment  in  Colin*s 
inattentive  ear:  there  is  a  hold  dra- 
goon>  whoy  having  passed  with  an  air 
of  military  stolidity  through  the  marble 
galleries,  is  suddenly  arrested  in  his 
march  by  a  bust  of  Minerva,  and  is 
pointing  out  to  his  sweetheart,  with 
great  minuteness,  the  superior  beautv 
and  convenience  of  his  helmet,  which 
he  has  taken  off  to  illustrate  the  com* 
parison,  over  the  helmet  of  Minerva, 
wondering  who  the  colonel  could  be 
who  would  serve  out  such  a  helmet  as 
that,  and  what  regiment  ho  belong^ 
to:  B,connoi8$€urtm  black  gaiters  and 
green  spectacles,  is  pointing  out,  with 
evident  gusto,  the  perfection  of  the 
dancing  Fauns  to  a  group  of  young 
ladies,  who  stand  looking  every  where 
but  at  the  object  of  attraction,  as  if 
they  imagined  the  contemplation  of 
undraperied  forms,  save  in  the  unob- 
served seclusion  of  their  bedchamber, 
a  horrid  crime :  a  newly-married  pair, 
the  bride  easily  recognised  by  her  lace- 
trimmed  satin  bonnet,  veil,  and  French 
silk  dress,  the  bridegroom  by  his  spick- 
and  span  new  blue  body  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  wander  through  the  rooms  in 
all  the  ecstasy  of  honeymoon,  arm  in 
arm,  looking  at  every  thing,  yet  seeing 
nothing  save  themselves,  and  thinking 
of  nothing  but  of  each  other.  In  a 
corner,  **  the  pale  artist  plies  his  sick- 
ly trade,*'  transferring  to  his  portfolio 
gems  from  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  or 
Phidias :  every  variety  of  life  and  cha- 
racter may  be  studied  here  to  the  best 
advantage;  fashionable  people  alone 
are  absent,  for  the  British  Museum  is 
no  longer  exclusive,  and  whatever  is 
no  longer  exclusive  must  needs  be 
vulgar,  low,  intolerable — so  much  so 
indeed,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
make  an  humble  apology  to  the  exclu- 
sive reader  for  noticing  a  place  where 
every  body  b  permitted  to  enter.  Se- 
riously, however,  the  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment this  exhibition  affords,  are 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Rood 
effected  through  its  instrumentslity : 
out-of-doors  recreations  in  use  among 
our  populace,  such  as  suburban  fairs 
and  the  like,  arc  schools  of  fully,  llcen- 
tiousacss,  gluttony,  intemperance,  and 


every  sort  of  vice ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  legislature,  or  at  least  the  execu- 
tive, has  been  called  upon  to  interfere^ 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  de- 
moralizing influences  :  but  this  exhi- 
bition is  a  school  of  mind  and  man- 
ners, and  it  is  only  by  contemplating 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
recreating  here,  that  you  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  beneficial  effects 
upon  society  at  large. 

The  National  Gallexy  is  the  only 
other  purely  gratuitous  exhibition  wo 
are  aware  of  in  London ;  nor  can  this 
be  called  an  exhibition  purely  gratui- 
tous :  to  be  sure,  we  are  admitted  for 
nothing  to  see  the  pictures,  but  to  gain 
any  information  about  the  pictures 
costs  us  a  shilling.  What  are  pictures 
to  the  many  ?  so  much  paint  display- 
ed upon  so  mnch  canvass.  Even  to  tho 
educated,  pictures  have  not  one  tithe 
the  interest  when  merely  seen,  as 
when  known ;  when  we  are  able,  by 
the  help  of  a  catalogue,  to  gather  into 
one  focus  all  the  associations  of  sub- 
ject, treatment,  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, of  a  particular  work  of  art, 
and  to  become  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  work,  but  with  the  master. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  National  Gallery  owed 
its  institution  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  popularize  art,  and* 
lay  its  treasures  open  to  the  millions, 
surely  this  system  of  taking  out  the 
price  of  tho  exhibition  in  the  indirect 
tax  of  a  shilling  catalogue,  is  in  con- 
trariety to  that  expressed  and  under- 
stood intention :  the  catalogue  of  the 
gallery  now  lying  before  us,  contain- 
ing forty-eight  pages,  largo  type,  il- 
lustrative of  the  subjects  of  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty- three  pictures,  add- 
ing the  names  of  the  masters,  and 
the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths, 
and  all  this,  costing  one  shilling — a 
prohibitory  price  to  the  inany,  and  a 
price  which  is  paid  with  repugpnanee 
by  all,  knowing  that  the  article  is  not 
worth  a  fourth  part  of  the  moneys- 
could  bo  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
no  larger  than  an  ordinary  play-bill,  and 
distributed  to  all  who  want  it,  leav- 
ing a  reasonable  profit  to  the  printer» 
at  one  penny  each  copy.  The  anm 
to  bo  gamed  by  this  small  extortion, 
at  the  doors  of  a  National  Institution, 
is  so  paltry,  that  it  is  sureljr  not  worth 
while  to  persist  in  it,  especialljr  as  the 
public  are  so  completely  disgusted 
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tra-oflicifll  person*,  are  daily  aelliag    sir/*  U  the  price  to  ^Cfi  itiuide 

the  gallery  daors* 

We  preaume  ihsU  tbia  rxtortioti  is  a 

ih  for  the  exclusive  betiefit  of  some 
all  ofticiab^an  obscure  Bomebody 

akes  sornctbing  by  it :  we  hope  fo, 

r  sure  we  are  it  is  in  ihu  highest  dc- 

tce  discreditable  to  the   trtiistees,  if 

loy  are  oog^uisunt  of  it»  to  permit  the 
lo»Utulioa  to  gain,  by  the  paliry  fiale 
of  a  penoy  catalogue  puhlisbc'd  at  a 
»hilliflg«  wiifih  evi^Tj  body  wants, 
which  is  )i  Ml  of  the  gal- 

lery, beta  treasures  of 

th«  other  Udli^  but  v*lih_h  nobody  will 
knowingly  buy,  simply  because  it  U  a 
aiiimII  thi^at*  a  poor  extortion,  a  pitt* 
ful  imposition. 

Hero  we  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  cloie  our  account  of  g^ratuitous  ex« 
lilbttion9,  Westiiinbter  Abb£y,  St 
Paul*8  Cathedrali  thk  TowKa,inay 
bo  vi&iicd  only  on  payment  of  a  Bmall 
fee  at  each  place,  Not  long  siince,  a 
iritit  to  the  Tower  cost  Bomewhero 
abont  ft»wr  Bhill in gs — to  Westminster 
Abbey,  half  that  sum  ;  these  extor- 
tions are  now  considerably  diminifeihed 
tn  amount — a  shilling  will  cover  the 
expense  of  fees  at  each  place,  and  if 
Ibes  are  to  be  paid  by  the  nation  for 
adcnittanecto  national  instituttonit,  then 
we  cannot  quarrel  with  the  moderate 
•nm  now  exacted.  At  St  Paurs 
Cathedral  the  system  is  much  more 
lonable  ;  there  you  are  rxtorted 
il — there  is  a  fee  for  the  body 
til  '  ' J,  a  fee  for  the  choir,  a 
fee  1  lispering  gallery,  a  fee 

for  fiiu  jnnary,  a  fee  for  the  elwk- 
work,  a  fee  for  the  greiit  bell,  a  fee  for 
the  liulc  bell,  a  foe  for  thp  b^Jl  at  the 
lop,  and  A  fi-e  for  thi*  vault*  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  wherever  an  Biiglishmnn  would 
put  his  nostt,  in  any  corner  of  this  Ms 
own  National  Church,  built  by  the 
QOHtributtoni  of  his  aneestors*  he  is 
net  by  a  mob  of  money > takers, 
ebeqae*takfirs»  and  the  like,  vociferat- 
ing fees— feet— fees !  If  a  man  leave 
Itis  horse  at  the  door,  and  enter  the 
^barch  booted  and  >ipurred,  there  is  a 
*  r  that  I  If  he  ban  a  cane  in  bis 
[,  there  ii  a  fee  for  that ;  snd  if  he 
on  an  upper  benfamln,  there  msy 
be,  for  au^ht  we  know  to  the  cou- 
trary,  a  fn«  for  that  too*  The  demands 
tif  tht»  monoylakers  are  studiously  re- 
gnlaited  so  as  to  extort  the  greatest 
potdble  amoctot  of  money  from  the 
^liHert,  When  you  enter  the  gate, 
•bow  la  i»  cheap  as  the  live  cro- 
11  Gnpoiwleli  fair  i  **  two^wioe* 


Well, 

» woorrn'c*? 
:  he 

>infle»s,  cl  lU* 

II.'  .'I  your  O'A '       .,     .  •i>| 

look  up  to  th«;  dotne,  arxl  &re  ib«  inte- 
rior in  a  state  of  dirty  dihipldattoni 
and  fiod,  after  having  paid  your  two- 
pence,  that  the  best  purt  of  the  fchow 
b  to  be  seen  outride*  TheUj  if  you 
would  penetrate  the  interior,  the  de- 
mands ri*e  in  an  liccuraulatcd  rfl/ia, 
from  sixpence  to  a  shilling,  from  a 
shilling  to  half-a-crown,  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression  5  the  money  takera 
will  not  part  with  you  under  a  crown, 
and  if  you  give  them  half-a  w>vert?jgn 
they  will  expect  another.  Only  Ima- 
gine an  intelligent  foreigner  coming 
lo  the  gate,  hat  in  hand,  leqoesting  to 
be  permitted  to  have  the  jjeasurc  of 
seeing  the  Cathedral,  and  being  ad- 
dressed through  the  half- closed  en* 
trance  by  the  money- taker*  with  a 
demand  for  twopence — TwnricKcfcl 

A  gentleman  informs  us,  that  upon 
one  occjiiion,  having  paid  the  two- 
pences,  sixpences,  shiiiings,  half- 
crowns,  and  all  that  and  thojk.*,  ibe 
tolls,  dues,  fees,  extortions,  and  ^o 
forth,  he  ascended  into  the  ball, 
attended  by  one  of  the  officials,  who, 
having  got  his  man  in  that  elevuted 
and   critical    situation,    inennitnently 


poked  him  for  a  grM  ''»^ 

refused,  the  f counter  av- 

ing  the  gentleman,  ivd  .  for 

hfs  show,  to  grope  \\\n  i  to 

mother  earth  in  solitary  ^  <nd 

at  the  eminent  rii«k  of  his 

bones   or   neck.     Is   not  ...-  '- -^t  of 
thing  highly  disgraceful  ?  Is  i  ho  re  not 
something  indecorous  not  t*»say  wor*e, 
in  convening  the  hou^e  of  the   Most 
High  into  an  arena  of  extortion  ?     If 
the  public  cannot  be  gratuitouslr  ad- 
mitted  Dt   least   to   the  body   of  the 
church,  without  djinger  of  injttry  lo 
the   building,   or  the    monumental   it 
contaiuf,  let  them  be  excluded  alto* 
gether  ;  but  if,  on  tiie  contrary,  they 
can  he  admitted,  as  it  has  been  provid 
in   the  ease  of  the  British  M^t^eutn 
ihcy   may   be,  without  ibe 
danger,  then.  In  the  nnme  nf 
sense,    let   these   t^ 
penny,  and  shiltlni' 
fcwuy  with,     ^^ 
admit/that  wh 

trouble  given  i   r<- 

dants  of  our  for 

tJie  gratiflcatiuu  \m  oivrv  t m  Mf:*iiy,  a 
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small  fee  may^  without  impropriety^ 
be  demauded.  On  the  continent^ 
tfiero  is  a  fivepennyy  or  at  most  a  ten- 
ponny  fee  to  the  attendant  who  accom- 
panies visiters  to  the  summits  of 
church-towers  or  monuments^  who  is 
not  permitted,  notwiflistanding,  if  he 
cannot  get  an  additional  gratuity,  to 
leave  his  customers  in  the  lurch ;  but 
the  body  of  a  church  should  not  bo 
converted  into  an  exhibition  at  any 
price,  and  the  doors  should  bo  sacred 
from  the  profauatiou  of  money- 
changers. We  were  rather  surprised 
on  looking  over  the  works  of  the  facete 
and  venerable  Sydney  S>iitii,  the 
uncompromising  antagonist  of  cede* 
siastical  abuses,  (those  of  Deans  and 
Chapters  only  excepted,)  to  tiud  not 
one  solitary  letter  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton  on  the  subject  of  St  Paurs 
Cathedral  exhibitions;  no  topic  that 
wo  know  of,  would  afford  that  jocose 
canon-residentiary  a  more  fertile  theme 
for  ridicule^  remonstrance,  and  invec- 
tive; and  with  a  sprinkling  of  puns,  a 
brace  and  a  half  of  Latiu  quotations, 
and  a  fling  at  the  bishops,  would  make 
an  article  fur  the  JSdinburijk  Review^ 
more  spicy  and  amusivo  than  any  old 
<*  Blue  and  Yellow"  has  favoured  us 
with  for  many  a  long  day. 

To  return — if  there  is  one  thing  in 
which  we  fall  below  foreign  nations, 
it  is  in  the  circumscribed  and  limited 
utility  of  our  purely  national,  which 
should  be  purely  gratuitous,  exhibi- 
tions. In  this  we  are  positively  shabby, 
and  more  than  shabby — we  are  un- 
wise. From  our  public  exhibitions, 
we  must  bo  estimated  by  the  great 
mass  of  foreigners  who  may  not  have 
opportunities  of  gaining  access  to  select 
society,  and  who  can  see  nothing  of 
us  but  our  streets,  and  the  outsides  of 
our  houses.  The  courteous  liberality 
with  which  they  fling  open  to  us  their 
churches,  halls,  and  galleries,  we  do 
by  no  means  reciprocate ;  and  what- 
ever estimate  they  may  form  of  our 
power,  grandeur,  and  wealth,  they  have 
but  little  to  say  in  favour  of  our  gene  • 
rosity.  But  this  is  not  the  worst :  we 
not  only  lose  in  the  estimation  of 
foreigners,  but  suffer  in  our  own :  we 
•  hear  a  great  deal  of  cheap  food,  but 
nobody  thinks  of  affording  cheap  plea- 
sure to  our  population.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  diffusing  popular  education 
in  this,  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and 
least  objectionable  way  in  which  that 
great  object  ma^  be  accomplished,  is 
Mitogetber  Joit  eight  of.     Tbis  b  one 


of  the  reasons,  and  not  the  least  cogent, 
why  your  Englishman,  in  the  gross,  is 
liable  to  the  taunt  of  being  little  better 
than  a  boor.  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  very  dull  boy  indeed  ; 
and  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that 
whatever  inducements  could  be  held 
out  to  him  to  desert  the  eternal  pipe, 
pot,  and  skittlti-ground,  and  to  asso-* 
ciato  himself  with  his  wife  and  family, 
iu  recreations  of  which  they  may  with 
propriety  partake,  would  not  bo  a 
great, substantial,and  practical  reform? 
The  way  in  which  such  a  reform 
might  be  brought  about,  we  would 
suggest  in  something  of  this  sort- 
Four  times  in  every  year,  say  the 
holiday  times  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Michaelmas,  let  the 
Tower,  the  Monument,  Westminster 
Abbey,  St  Paul's,  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, be  thrown  open,  say  for  a  week, 
without  let,  hindrance,  or  molestation, 
to  all  who  may  not  be  objec^tionable  in 
dress  or  deportment.  Let  Parliament 
grant  a  sum  equivalent  to  any  loss  or 
compensation  that  may  be  considered 
just,  where  individual  interests  are 
prejudiced — the  amount  would  be  a 
mere  trifle,  and  the  good  that  would 
result  from  an  expeuditure  so  small 
would  be  incalculable.  In  addition  to 
this,  if  the  aiistocracy,  who  now  so 
kindly  lend  their  treasures  of  art  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
would  extend  their  liberality  so  far  as, 
once  a  year,  for  a  few  days  to  throw 
open  their  contribution  of  pictures  to 
the  masses,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  would  not  be  an  humble  man 
who  might  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
priceless  works  the  nobility  might 
choose  to  lend  for  this  purpose,  who 
would  not  go  away  obliged  and  grate- 
ful to  those  who  had  thus  materially 
contributed  to  his  amusement  and  in- 
struction. Nor  can  there  be  the 
slightest  fear,  grounded  on  reason, 
that  the  pictures  thus  lent  would  be 
sixpence  the  worse  for  such  exhibition. 
The  conduct  of  the  people,  now  so 
liberally  admitted  to  the  collection  at 
Hampton  Court,  is  a  suflScicnt  gua- 
rantee that  the  privilege  thus  accorded 
would  in  nowise  be  abused.  A  few 
additional  policemen,  to  preserve  order, 
is  all  that  would  be  requisite.  It  is  per- 
fectly incredible  how  much  the  aristo- 
cracy would  gain  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  at  large,  by  identifying  them- 
selves, in  this  or  any  other  w«>^  vft.^3&Kct 
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pointedly  marked  and  widely  severed. 
Too  much  familiarity^  on  the  one 
handj  breeds  contempt — too  little,  on 
ibe  other,  engenders  aversion  |  and 


[April, 


the  possession  of  nothing  is  so  little 
envied  as  of  that  which  is  liberally 
shared. 


Zoological  Society's  Exuibitiok. 


Exhibitions  oonnected,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  with  science,  are,  per« 
haps,  the  most  attractive.  Of  thesoy 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  in  Regent 
Street,  and  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
Lowther  Arcade*  Strand,  are  the  most 
frequented.  No  better  test  can  be 
applied,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
rennement,  intelligence*  and  education 
of  a  people*  than  the  avidity  displayed 
by  them  for  places  of  instructive 
amusement,  where  not  only  are  shows 
to  be  seen,  but  ideas  acquired,  and 
whence  visiters  retire*  not  only  more 
happy  than  they  entered,  but  more 
knowing.  The  establishment  of  the 
Zoological  Garden  was  a  source  of 
great  and  rational  recreation  to  the 
world  of  London.  Indeed*  the  success 
of  the  institution  has  abundantly  proved 
how  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Londoners  is  a  place  combining  much 
natural  beauty  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  b  curious*  rare*  and  beautiful,  in 
animated  nature.  The  strange  and 
exotic  animals  we  see  here,  aro  so 
many  lively  aids  to  the  imagination. 
In  regarding  the  Gia4FFE,for  example* 
wo  see  much  more  than  a  creature 
with  a  fine  small  head,  elongated 
tongue*  swan-like  neck,  long  fore  and 
shorter  hind  legs.  We  see  more  than 
this— we  see  in  him  a  map*  as  it  were, 
of  the  countries  he  inhabits.  His  or- 
ganization is  geographical*  and  he  is 
a  delegate,  sent  among  us  to  describe 
the  peculiarities  in  the  botany  and 
greology  of  the  deserts  of  Southern 
Central  Africa.  He  is  very  communi- 
cative, too*  in  his  own  way  :  his  figure 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  is  a  deni* 
zen  of  plains :  his  hoofs  inform  you* 
as  distmctly  as  If  you  had  seen  them* 
that  those  plains  are  sandy  and  sterile : 
his  configuration  expounds*  as  plainly 
as  if  the  animal  spoke  Arabic*  that  his 
food  is  derived  from  palms*  and  such 
other  trees  as  have  high- branching 
leaves*  abounding  in  inter-tropical  re- 
gions :  so*  of  all  the  other  creatures 
in  this  modem  ark  of  Noah*  them- 
aelves  are  the  least  part  of  their  infor* 
lOMifon,  They  are  eiponents  of  the 
condition  of  tlie  eoantrieB  they  ioha* 
tited  before  tbo  period  of  their  eapti- 


vity:  they  are  fixed  results  of  our 
travels  by  book  through  dangerous 
and  distant  lands,  and  they  are  means 
furnished  us*  to  &z  and  realize  that 
which  was,  until  we  had  seen  them* 
purely  ideal.  Then,  again,  what  food 
for  the  metaphysician  is  there  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  monkey  tribes* 
their  shockingly  human  jealousies, 
thefts*  over-reachings,  battles,  tricks* 
and  schemes — their  anatomical  struc- 
ture* too,  so  marvellously  similar  to  our 
own*  that  dissection  has  been  able  to 
exhibit  no  other  essential  anatomical 
difference  between  the  monkey  and  the 
man  than  in  the  conformation  of  the 
thumb  or  fifth  finger*  which  in  the 
former  is  unilateral*  or  acts  on  the 
same  side  with  the  other  fingers,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  opponent,  or  anta- 
gonizing. You  see,  vain  man,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  yourself,  com- 
parative anatomists  determine  your 
difference  with  the  monkey,  after  all, 
not  by  tbo  divine  faculties  of  speech, 
reason,  or  the  power  *'  erectos  adsidtra 
toUere  vulim,'*  but  by  the  rule  of  thumb  I 
Look  at  the  elephant  marching 
abont  with  his  trunk  reverted*  and  his 
gulf- mouth  gaping  for  apples  or  bis- 
cuits! Is  he  not  a  history  of  India  in 
one  volume  folio,  bound  in  leather  ? 
Why,  he  is  better  to  us,  who  never 
travel  except  by  the  fireside,  than  a 
hundred  histories  of  India:  looking 
on,  we  multiply  him  in  our  miud*s 
eye,  and  in  a  twinkling  before  us  stand 
caparisoned  elephants  ad  lihitum ;  upon 
their  backs  we  put  Aowdahs,  and  fill 
them  with  turbaned  Mussulmen,  veiled 
beauties  of  the  seraglio,  warriors*  and 
the  thousand  followers  of  an  Indian 
rijah;  we  picture  the  procession 
passing  through  almost  interminable 
jungles,  watering  by  the  Ganges*  and 
resting  for  the  night  amidst  the  natu- 
ral arcades  of  the  banyan-tree.  All 
that  we  had  read  and  had  forgotten,  - 
in  «  Mill's  History  of  British  India**' 
and  elsewhere,  the  sight  of  that  animal 
recalls  vividly  to  our  memory — so 
much  more  descriptive  Is  that  which 
appeals  to  the  eye*  than  that  which  re- 
commenda  itseu  onV^  to  the  mind— so 
much  moro  ialtlVitnlkV^  ^cma  \\»  \XC\a^ 
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UselfremBAn  recorded  in  the  memoryf 
than  descriptions  of  the  thing  or  like- 
nesses of  the  thing  can  over  do.  De- 
monstrative knowledge  is  in  every 
way  above  that  which  is  illustrative : 
nothing  is  so  lifelike  as  life  itself; 
and  a  thousand  ideas  may  be  gathered 
from  the  living  inhabitant  of  foreign 
lands,  whether  vegetable  or  aaimal, 
for  one  that  can  be  acquired  by  por- 
ing over  the  dusty  pages  of  a  **  Hortus 
Siccus/*  or  the  stark,  staring,  stiff, 
stnffed  mammals,  fishes,  and  birds,  in 
the  British  Museum.  Behold  that 
BoA-CoNsraicToa  coiled  np  in  a  cor- 
ner!— ^what  a  horrible  reptile  it  is  1  One 
nearly  as  large  as  himself  ho  dined  on 
a  few  days  ago,  after  lunching  heartily 
upon  a  couple  of  rabbits.  Great  was 
the  consternation  among  the  officials 
of  the  gardens  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  second  Boa,  intense  the  anxiety 
of  the  inhabitants  around  the  Regent's 
Park,  lest  the  serpent  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  inclosures.  For 
a  week  no  elderly  gentleman  stirred 
abroad  without  arming  himself  with  a 
sword-cane,  and  not  a  ladies'  board- 
ing-school dared  venture  to  take  the 
air,  for  fear  of  some  of  the  young 
ladies  falling  a  victim  to  the  fatal 
embraces  of  the  vagrant  constrictor; 
nor,  until  the  continuous  lethargy  and 
increased  volume  of  the  remaining 
reptile  had  attracted  particular  atten- 
tion, was  it  suspected  that  he  had 
devoured  his  bedfellow.  Is  not  the 
great  convolnted  slimy  creature^  in 
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his  own  person,  a  history  of  uncivil!* 
zation?  Is  it  wonderful  that  man 
should  quail  before  exploring,  settling, 
or  cultivating  the  desert  that  gives 
birth  to  such  horrible  monsters?  or 
can  there  bo  any  choice  between  a 
land  redundant  in  spontaneous  vege- 
tation encumbered  with  such  monstera^ 
and  climes  where  labour  tills  without 
fear — the  happier  soil  where  such 
creatures,  save  iu  the  captivity  we 
now  behold  them,  never  come  ? 

Turn  we  now  to  the  feathered  tribes, 
and  let  us  take  lessons  of  order,  provi- 
dence, and  distributive  equalization  in 
the  various  species.  In  that  aviary, 
see  the  nightingale  in  her  robes  of 
sombre  brown :  contrast  her  who  fills 
our  woods  and  groves  with  music 
Silence  herself  delights  to  hear,  with 
those  vulgar  cockatoos — old  painted 
dowagers — rending  the  air  with  their 
horrible  shriekit,  and  learn  from  hence 
how  little  gaudy  dress  has  to  do  with 
graceful  beauty.  With  what  profu- 
sion of  rich  and  delicate  colouring  has 
not  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  pen- 
cilled that  little  water-fqwl,  yet  you 
see  its  shape  is  rotund,  chubby,  and 
ungraceful ;  while  those  crested  cranes^ 
in  dresses  of  sober  grey,  have  grace  in 
every  movement,  in  every  turn  of  the 
head.  In  outline,  expression,  plu- 
mage, what  infinite  yet  harmonious 
variety,  from  the  huge-mouthed  peli- 
can to  the  little  teal,  from  the  gigantic 
ostrich  to  the  diminutive  wren  ? 


HoaricuLTURAL  Exhibitions. 


The  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  though  more  exclusive  and 
expensive  than  that  wo  have  already 
noticed,  is  not  less  attractive  to  those 
whose  ample  means  enable  them  to 
become  spectators  of  the  wondrous 
triumphs  of  cultivation,  and  the  meta- 
morphoses art  works  upon  the  vege- 
table world,  displayed  at  those  inte- 
resting exhibitions.  A  love  of  flowers, 
and  shrubs,  and  horticulture  generally, 
seems  one  of  the  leading  delights  of 
the  people  of  the  vast  metropdlis: 
their  appetite  for  nature  would  seem 
to  be  whetted  by  their  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  her  acquaintance. 
Every  area  is  converted  into  a  shmb- 
bery,  where  junipers,  and  variegated 
laurels,  and  the  classic  myrtle  appear. 
In  the  windows  of  almost  every  hooic 
jrou  will  600  some  attempt  made  to 


cultivate  such  flowers  as  can  be  made 
to  blow  under  such  unfavourable 
auspices:  the  balconies  above  are 
devoted  to  the  flowering  parasitic 
plants,  and  to  the  occasional  display 
of  geraniums  and  other  kindred  tribes. 
Even  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  any  other 
reminiscence  of  their  occasional  visits 
to  the  outskirts  than  a  few  roots  of 
cowslips,  primrosepy  or  daisies,  care- 
fully preserve  them  in  penny  pots, 
and  take  as  much  delight  in  decorating 
therewith  their  garret  windows  as  if 
they  were  the  rare  productions  of  dis- 
tant countries.  A  walk  through  any 
of  the  suburban  districts  evidences 
this  horticultural  propensity  in  its 
highest  development.  We  have  seen 
as  much  refined  taatA  «a4  vv^^^ca  ^fi&- 
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tion  of  a  small  demesne  $  Dor  is  there 
any  thing  about  London  in  which  the 
distinction  between  our  chief  city  and 
those  of  the  continent  is  more  distin- 
guishable, than  the  pains  and  cost 
bestowed  upon  the  adornment  of 
these  semi-rural  pleasaunces.  Until 
the  stranger  has  seen  the  eahibi- 
tions  of  the  Horticultural  Society* 
he  can  hare  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  passion  is  car- 
ried by  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the 
metropolis :  the  grounds*  tliough  not 
in  themselves  much  faTOured  by  na- 
ture, are  beautifully  laid  out;  military 
bands  are  in  attendance*  and  every 
arrangement  is  made  to  render  the 
gardens  a  delightful  lounge  for  those 
who  take  no  particular  interest  in  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  society.  Sub- 
ordinate to  this  leading  exhibition* 
we  have  many  others  of  more  limited 
application  : — there  is  the  annual  dis- 
play of  pines  at  Walworth ;  of  exotic 
iiowers  and  flowering  shrubs  at  the 
nursery  grounds  of  Messrs  Lod» 
dtge  of  Hackney  and  Kuight  of  - 
Chelsea*  whose  enterprise*  taste,  and 
skill  have  procured  fur  them  an  almost 
European  reputation :  then  there  is 
an  annual  tulip  show*  where  every 
▼ariety  of  that  exquisitely  pencilled, 
but  unintellectual  flower  is  displayed 
to  the  curious  in  such  matters.  The 
prices  of  these  roots*  varying  from  five 
shillings  to  a  hundred  pounds*  are 
enough  to  startle  a  political  econo- 
mist* and  to  delight  the  cupidity  of  a 
Dutch  tulipo- maniac. 

We  may  in  this  plaoe  take  the  op- 
portuuity,  which  indeed  will  occur 
with  sufficient  frequency  in  the  course 
of  our  lucubrations*  of  remarking  upon 
the  immense  wealth  diffused  through- 
out  this  metropolis*  evideneed  by  the 
enormous  scale  of  expense  upon  which 
the  various  exhibitions  for  the  intel- 
lectual recreation  of  our  pnblio  are 
undertaken.  In  fact*  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question  to  form  any 
thing  like  an  idea  of  these  institutions 
becoming  remunerative  to  their  pro- 
jectors* if  we  did  not  look  to  the  vast 
amount  of  superfluous  wealth  gathered 
in  this  town*  and  lying  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  idle  people*  whose 
employment  consists  mainly  in  spend- 
ing their  money*  and  whose  intelli- 


gence, education,  and  habita  of  life 
lead  them  to  the  expenditure  of  their 
money  in  the  cultivation  of  refined 
and  elegant  tastes  and  pursuits  such 
as  those*  some  of  which  we  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  enumerate,  and  of 
which  many  moro  remain*  through 
lack  of  space  necessarily  omitted  from 
our  enumeration. 

Reflecting  that  to  London  come  all 
the  estates*  converted  into  paid-up 
rentals*  of  our  landed  aristocracy  t  all 
the  capital  revolving  in  the  cycle  of 
perpetual  commerce*  passing  like  a 
thought  from  the  hand  of  one  specu- 
lator to  another ;  all  the  pay  and  al« 
lowances  of  public  officers*  civil  and 
military  ;  all  the  gfgantie  fortunes 
amassed  in  our  colonies ;  when  we 
eonsidcr  that  nine-tenths  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  are  paid,  received*  and 
expended  in  London ;  all  the  incomes* 
great*  intermediate*  and  trivial*  for 
whose  expenditure  this  town  offers 
sueh  oon  venient  iuducements^ we  shall 
be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  won* 
der  lies*  not  in  the  multitude  of  our 
tasteful  and  intellectual  raereations* 
bat  that  they  should  not  be  yet  more 
multitudinous  than  they  are.  In  these* 
and  in  a  thousand  other  modes  of 
expenditure,  money  must  fly  :  gold  is 
an  article*  heavy  though  it  be*  in  its 
own  nature  excursive*  migratory*  and 
eTanescent :  the  genius  of  accumula- 
tion seldom  survives  the  generation 
beginning  to  accumulate:  tlie  next 
begins  to  reverse  the  glass,  and  the 
golden  sands  are  dissipated  faster  than 
they  were  gathered  together.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustration*  we  may  com- 
pare London  to  a  mountain  in  which 
untold  gold  lies  hidden*  and  our  modes 
of  dissipation  to  so  many  rivulets 
flowing  down  its  sides*  carrying  with 
their  waters  a  portion  of  that  treasure 
whose  bulk  remains  with  hardly  per- 
ceptible diminution :  here*  however* 
the  analogy  is  at  an  end*  for  while 
the  mountain  parts  by  slow  and  im- 
perceptible degrees  with  its  embowel- 
led  wealth*  it  receives  no  new  acces- 
sions of  the  precious  treasure ;  while 
our  mine*  dissipating  day  by  day*  is 
every  day  recmiting  its  losses*  and* 
though  a  spendthrift*  is  as  rich  at  the 
eoding  as  at  the  beginning. 


Music 


Js  caltirated,  as  m  teeremtire  Inzorjr, 
itr  erery  clua,  above  the  rery  loweH, 


of  Che  inigbi^  mxAlUmiea  inhabiting   • 
our  LondcA.    iTOsa  tikA  V"«mi«^  ^- 
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tracted  by  the  hurdy-gurdy  of  the 
SaToyard  in  our  streets,  to  the  ezclu- 
BiTe  auditory  of  the  ancient  music 
concerts  ;  from  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  assembled,  with  pipe  and  pot, 
at  the  Catharine  Wheel  in  Wind- 
mill Street,  the  Mogul  in  Drury- 
Lane,  the  Bower  Saloon  in  Lambeth 
Marsh,  the  Hope  in  Dtackman  Street* 
the  Eagle  in  the  City  Road,  and  a 
thousand  and  two  other  houses  li- 
censed for  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  as  the  inscription  over  the  door 
informs  you,  according  to  act  of  Par- 
liament— to  the  plebeian  auditories  of 
tho  English,  or  the  select  habittth  of 
the  Italian  opera :  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  denominations  bow  before  the  uni- 
versal influence  of  music.  Our  cli- 
mate does  not  admit  with  safety  of 
musical  performances  al  fresco  :  our 
Ranclaghs,  Vauxhalls,  and  the  like, 
are  matters  of  history :  but  within 
doors  we  have  every  variety  of  con- 
cert adapted  to  every  taste  and  every 
pocket.  Our  street  music  wo  have 
already  discussed  at  sufficient  length 
in  that  part  of  our  series  relating  to 
foreigners  in  London ;  and  if  we  had 
not,  the  reader  who  resides  in  town 
will  hear  more  than  enough  of  it 
without  our  dinning  it  into  his  ex- 
hausted ear.  Indeed,  we  can  consci- 
entiously affirm,  that  were  it  not  for 
these  ear-splitting  itinerants  grinding 
their  halfpenny  harmony  into  the  head 
of  the  poor  author  of  this  series,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  tho  going 
down  thereof,  he  would  be  much  less 
confused  and  unintelligible  than  he 
fears  he  frequently  must  be. 

To  ascend,  however,  from  the  street 
musicians  to  the  singing-rooms,  we 
may  take  notice  that  these  latter  are 
the  normal  schools  of  our  metropoli- 
tan populace  in  the  delights  of  song. 
The  pipe  and  pot  divide  the  palm  with 
the  fiddle  and  flute.  Bacchus  has  not 
here  everything  his  own  way:  Apollo 
insists  on  stepping  in,  and  contribu- 
ting his  mite  to  the  harmony  of  the 
evening.  These  einging-rooms,  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  are  specially 
liceifsed  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
musical  entertainments,  in  addition  to 
the  other  more  material  and  substan* 
tial  inducements  of  public- houses,  and 
are  usually  spacious  apartments,  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  hundreds 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  having  at 
the  upper  end  a  platform,  which  is 
eoDstracted  also  to  aerve  as  a  sound- 
iof^bourd,  wbereoa  is  a  ^and  piano, 


usually  the  only  instrument  in  use, 
although  the  Mogul,  for  example^ 
treats  his  guests  to  an  occasional  vo- 
luntary on  the  organ.  The  singers 
are  usually  a  prima  donna,  or  senti- 
mental leader,  a  basso,  a  primo  btiffa, 
(we  beg  pardon  of  the  Opera  for  ap- 
plying thfse  high-sounding  titles  to 
the  humble  performers  of  a  singing- 
room,)  and  one  or  two  others  of  a 
nondescript  category.  The  music  is 
of  the  popular  class — the  songs  of  our 
English  school,  with  few  exceptions  ; 
though  it  should  be  remarked,  as  an 
instance  of  that  instinct  of  good  taste 
which  seems  to  belong  to  no  particu- 
lar class  of  society,  but  to  be  deve- 
loped in  some  by  education  and  op- 
portunity, and  not  non-existent  but 
only  latent  in  others,  that  we  have 
observed  airs  adapted  to  English  words, 
from  the  operas  of  Auber  and  Bellini, 
to  call  forth  more  enthnsiasiic  plaudits 
from  the  uniustructcd  auditory  of  these 
lowly  concert- rooms,  than  any  thing 
we  have  heard  elicited  by  songs  of  the 
"  Woodman,  spare  this  tree,"  "  Dear 
native  isle,"  or  "  Happy  land,"  cate- 
gory. Comic  songs,  usually  of  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  class,  and  totally 
destitute  of  humour — an  article  in 
which  the  Londoners  generally  are 
remarkably  deficient — are  given  in 
character ;  and  the  intervals  between 
the  songs  are  filled  up  by  overtures 
and  waltzes,  thumped  with  more  energy 
than  good  taste  upon  the  grand  piano. 
The  merits  of  the  performers  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  estimated  from  their 
pay — six  shillings  being  the  usual 
nightly  remuneration  of  the  instru- 
mental, and  four  of  the  vocal  perform- 
ers, with  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
gin-and- water.  Admittance  is  ob- 
tained at  prices  varying  from  two- 
pence to  a  shilling,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  place ;  but  the  profits  of 
the  establishment  are  mainly  derivable 
from  the  refreshments  disposed  of, 
which  are  usually  dear,  and  of  indif- 
ferent quality. 

So  much  for  singing-rooms  above 
ground.  But  these  are  not  all ;  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  excavated,  to 
afford  nocturnal  orgies  to  idle  and  dis- 
sipated young  men  about  town.  When 
all  sober  respectable  people  are  in  their 
beds,  these  musical  infernos,  disguised 
under  the  names  of  Shades,  Elysi- 
UMS,  CiDER-cELLARs,  FINISHES,  and  the 
like,  con\mei\^«  \Vvw  «^««JCNfek\i:^\^^> 
and  a\>ovLtlwo  Q*<^w^kw«lV^^^^>l«v^^^ 
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by  a  qn.irtett  or  so  of  sireaty,  claminy- 
looklng  gcnts>  ia  seedy  siiiti  of  blnck* 
assumes  the  chdir^  and  wliilo  Ibc  guests 
aro  absorbed  in  smoke,  ^in,  wcl*b- 
rabbits,  chops*  and  conversation,  iho 
opcratious  of  the  clammy -looking 
flfcnt^t  who  are  no  other  than  profefi* 
stonnl  singers,  are  success! vfly  an- 
nouni^cd  from  the  chair,  wilh  loud 
knocks  of  hammer  upon  table — *'  Si- 
lence, gents,  if  you  pleasel  Mr  Lush 
b  goiojUT  to  oblige;" — whereupon  Mr 
Lush,  taking  a  preliminary  swig  at 
the  brandy -and- water  before  him, 
throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  andj 
turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  to 
the  ceiling*  as  if  invoking  the  aid  of 
Apollo,  roars  out*  with  the  hings  of  a 
Slentor,  «  The  Bay  of  Biicay,  O !  *'  or 
**  On  board  of  the  Arclluisa,** — the 
eotiro  auditory  joining  lustily  in  cho- 
rus. Loud  thumping  of  tables,  mak- 
ing the  glasses  ring  again,  rewards 
the  performance  of  Mr  Lush,  while 
the  worthy  host  hammers  the  table 
again,  crying  out,  "  Order,  gents — 
order,  if  you  please!"— which  is  not 
to  be  understood  to  moan  "order"  in 
the  Pdrliameiitary  sense,  but  as  a 
gentle  bint  to  tlie  guests  to  order  in 
more  ebops,  welsh  rabbits,  and  brandy- 
and- water.  After  this,  we  are  enter- 
tallied  with  the  annuimceraeut  from 
the  chair,  that  we  may  eipect  a  senti- 
roeotal  $i>ng  from  Mr  Swii'es;  where- 
upon that  gentleman,  a  thin  crossed- 
lu-love  looking  gent,  with  a  face  the 
very  incarnation  of  gin,  trills  out,  **  She 
wore  ft  wreath  of  roses,*^  or  some  such 
bit  of  maudlin  sentimentality,  la  dulcet 
strains.  After  a  decent  interval,  the 
announcement  follows,  that  **  He  a  a 
JoEL>  the  celebrated  safflower  (iiffteur), 
will  oblige  j*' — wherciipou  that  good- 
humoured  person,  apptyiui;  a  walking- 
stick  to  hi9  lip«i,  enter taius  us  with 
oapltal  imitations  of  sundry  wind  ia- 
Mrumonts,  concluding  with  a  mimicry 
of  singing-birds^  from  the  nightingale 
to  the  wren,  ao  admirably  executed, 
tliat^  by  shutting  your  eyes,  you  may, 
without  any  violeut  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation^ conclude  yourself  in  the  shop 
of  a  bird- fancier*  Next  follows,  ♦•  I 
know  a  hank.'*  (rather  surprising  an- 
Oouncemout  thatt)  from  the  united  pul- 
monary apparatus  of  Messieurs  Swipes 
and  Lu*li  j  after  which  comc«,  "  Ifie 
merry  Christ* church  bells/*  ♦'  Myn- 
heer Van  Dunk,'*  or  some  other  glee, 
madrigal,  or  catch,  with  the  wholo  vo- 
cal strejngth  of  the  establishment. 


[April, 


If  we  did  not  consider  it  our  duty 
to  notice  every  pl^ise  of  London  \\(i\ 
we  should  rather  n 

mentioning  the  CM  i>- 

terranean  musical  eavt^ms.  No  man 
who  loves  music  fur  its  own  sake,  or 
as  a  retined  and  elegant  eDJoyment. 
can  feel  any  pleasure  in  resorting  to 
those  denj,  reeking  wirh  a  dense  a 
mosphere  of  smoke,  flavoured  wtrh  r 
miugied  fumes  of  the  puhlii  - '  i<Il 

the  cook-shop.    They  aro  :.  yj 

bad  style  of  places,  and  U' 
them  stamps  a  man  a»  a  ma 
The  worst  habits,  the  Iowk  i    ;     ;  ji,i 
are  therein  contracted*    Wo  ihm  r   eel 
a  young  man  descend  into  one  i/f  liic^so 
infernal  Shades  without  tliiaking  of 
the  lines  of  Virgil — 

?*  Faclhs  deScensna  Avfrol  ; 
Scd  rcvocare  gradits  it«rumqae  sup^rtfo 

ad  uur^g 
Hie  labor,  hoc  ojms  etL" 

Emerging  from  these  low  retr^a'J 
we  find  the  pursuit  of  niu>i 
moDt  spread  among  the  rm  idj 

upper  classes,  in  proportion  to  the 
tastes  and  means.  We  have  the  Qw  as 
TfcTT  Concerts,  under  the  directie 
of  a  talented  young  violinijit  name 
B L AG aovi:,  assisted  by  able  performc 
whose  names  we  at  this  moment  for 
get.     T!  how* 

ever,  tv  [  bavo 

Justiticd  me  puwtT  oi   our  tJ.nuve  miKj 
sical  talent.     Rising  still  hiiclier,  w« 
have  the  concerts  of  the  Pirti   ■ 
wic  Sot tUTif,  latterly  much 
but  a  few  years  since  eonijut.^.M, 
whole  musical  strength  of  the  Oper« 
led  by  Moai*     Then  at  the  top  of  th 
tree  are  the   Comlkuts  or  A^cikki 
Musk,  a  highly  exuluMvo  sdcu  tv,  i 
which  members  of  the  Ro\ 
and  the  first  among  the  arisr  ^  ofl 

the  land^  are  patrons  and  directon^i 
Sacred  music  is  much  cultivated  amuo, 
a   highly   intellectual   class,  and  tlN 
oratorios  at  Exeter  Hall  nrf»  well  at*^ 
tended  and  respectablH  '<d. 

it  were  endless  to  r>  mul- 

titude and  variety  of  UiU 
lainments  with  which  the  tsl 

abounds.  Mr  Wilson  ha?*  mauljicd 
the  town  with  illustrative  and  histo- 
rical concerts — highly  inttll  v  '1 
reined  eutcrta in ments.    ti'  r 

example,  a  short  narrativi«  ui  uvv  id- 
f  entunss  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  In- 
terMpers^d  with  specimens  of  iho  moi*t 
celebrated  Jacobite  ditties.    These  de- 
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lightful  entertaiomenta  deserve  the 
highest  encouragement,  inasmuch  as 
thej  convey  ideas  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  sensations  to  the  heart.  Then  we 
have  the  concerts  a  la.  Musard,  as 
the  J  are  called,  at  the  English  Opera- 
House.     These  are  afforded  to  the 

Sublio  at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate: 
ut  their  cheapness  does  not  compen- 
sate for  their  deficiencies ;  there  is  too 
much  noise  and  too  little  music  for  the 
educated  ear — there  are  too  many  in- 
struments and  too  few  performers ; 
yet  some  of  the  solos  are  executed 
with  considerable  power;  and  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  public  may 
be  taken  as  a  very  fair  test  of  their 
powers  of  attraction.  But  these  con- 
certs are  not  calculated  to  do  more 
than  confer  immediate  and  temporary 
entertainment.    They  are  not  calcu- 
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lated  to  educate  the  popular  taste;  for 
this,  simplicity  and  chastity  are  requi- 
site. The  school  of  Musard  and  Strauss 
is  by  no  means  an  ideal  school — and 
this  is  what  we  want.  The  quartett 
concerts  of  Blagrove  have  done  more 
for  the  popularization  of  music  in  this 
town  than  any  other.  We  do  not 
want  mobs  of  musicians,  with  drums, 
trumpets,  triangles,  and  cymbals.  We 
derive  no  real  pleasure  from  having 
pistols  fired  or  crackers  let  off  in  a 
concert-  room.  This  musical  quackery 
of  the  French  school  can  do  us  no 
good :  we  wish  to  hear  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Handel  simply 
and  elegantly  treated.  This  is  the 
course  adopted  by  the  professors  of 
the  quartett  concerts,  and  we  trust  we 
may  have  more  of  them. 
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Stands  deservedly  at  the  head,  as  it  is 
the  .fountain,  of  our  musical  entertain- 
ments. When  this  refined  instrument 
of  pleasure  stole  into  England,  all  the 
self-satisfied  John  Buliism  of  our  na- 
ture was  up  in  arms  against  it :  every 
variety  of  insult,  invective,  and  ridi. 
cule  was  showered  upon  it ;  but  those 
who  introduced  the  amusement,  we 
mean  the  aristocracy,  persevered,  and 
in  our  own  day  we  see  considerable 
progress  made  in  naturalizing  the  de- 
licate exotic  among  us ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  chief  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  it — namely,  the  vast  sums  of 
money  expended  upon  the  remunera- 
tion of  foreigners — can  no  longer  ap- 
ply, some  of  onr  own  fair  daughters 
of  song  giving  ample  proof  of  their 
capacity  to  sustain  the  character  and 
reputation  of  the  Italian  opera,  in  the 
person  of  an  English  prima  donna. 
It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  national  prejudice  should  have 
for  a  long  time  existed  against  an  en- 
tertainment so  strange  and  new  to  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  mass  of  the 
people:  we  were  going  to  say  that 
this  prejudice  is  very  vulgar,  but  on 
reflection  we  think  there  was  great 
excuse  for  its  existence.  In  the  first 
place,  the  opera  was  anti-national,  or 
what  John  Bull  would  stigmatize  with 
a  sneer  as  a  foreiffneen'ng  concern ; 
then,  to  homely,  plain  matter-of-fact 
people,  who  had  no  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  opera  save  those  of  a  sort 
of  iriatioaaJ,  and  ihereforo  more  con- 


firmed didlike,  there  did  appear  some* 
thing  supremely  ridiculous  in  0th el* 
Lo  THE  Moor  jealous  in  an  adagio 
maestoso,  Iago  demoniacal  in  a  bra* 
vwra,  and  tho  gentle  Desdemona  im* 
ploring  a  few  moments'  respite  from 
her  ruthless  husband,  for  the  purpose 
of  indulging  the  sympathizing  audi- 
tory with  an  encore  of  her  last  dying 
song  and  recitative.  Then  the  ballet 
— flesh-coloured  tights,  and  a  plenti- 
ful scarcity  of  drapery  :  how  horrid, 
shocking,  shameful,  and  so  indeed  to 
the  impure  mind  it  is.  We  recollect 
that  Mr  John  Bowles,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members,  upon  a  time,  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  ex- 
erted himself  so  successfully  as  to  have 
a  resolution  passed  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, called  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering this  great  enormity,  when  it 
waa  gravely  determined  that  the  opera- 
dancers  should  be  breeched ;  and  such 
was  the  outcry  against  them,  that 
they  were  actually  compelled  to  invest 
their  graceful  limbs  in  lawn,  for  the 
propitiation  of  the  pious  Mr  John 
Bowles  and  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
Society.  In  those  Uothic  and  Van- 
dalic  days,  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land bad  no  idea  that  an  opera  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  acted  play  ;  that  its 
end  is  not  appealing  to  the  under- 
standing or  the  heart  by  its  dialogue; 
that  it  is  merely  a  dramatic  concert 
in  character  ;  and  that  t\\^  ^\^<(^'h^i6 
and  p\ot»  OT,  U>  %^ei^  ^v^\^«a^i  «^^ba 
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Yftriety  of  ezpresaion  capable  of  being 
elicited  by  the  composer.  Tliey  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  that  the 
music  is  the  esseuce^  the  drama  only 
an  accessary  of  the  opera.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  former  they  were  ut- 
terly uuable  to  judge ;  of  the  defects 
of  the  latter  they  were  perfectly  sen- 
sible>  and  upon  them  they  showered 
all  the  force  of  their  ridicule  and 
contempt.  The  best  expiment  of  the 
feeling  respecting  the  Italian  Opera  in 
England  at  this  time,  may  be  found  in 
the  almost  unparalleled  success  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  of  Gay — a  performance 
which  not  only  hit  tlie  public  taste  to . 
a  nicety,  as  a  burlesque  of  the  new- 
faugled  entertainmenti  but  justified  at 
the  same  time  the  capabilities  of  our 
native  composers. 

This  vulgar  prejudice  against  the 
Italian  Opera  has  now  passed  away ; 
the  gradual  taste  for  music,  developed 
by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  in 
the  publici  has  descended,  filtered  as  it 
were,  through  the  successive  strata  of 
society;  and  that  entertainment  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  highest 
circles,  has  now  become  popularized 
amongst  us,  is  now  translated  from 
the  Italian  Opera-  House  to  our  patent 
theatres,  and  has  become  an  intel- 
lectual recreation  to  thousands  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes. 

Thb  Opera,  howevery  properly  so 
called,  by  which  we  are  understood  to 
mean,  of  course,  the  Queen's  Trba- 
TaB,  or  Italian  OpBaA- House,  is  the 
undoubted  temple  of  fashion  and  ex- 
clusion— it  is  the  place  of  reunion  of 

**  Tlie  twice  two  thousand  for  whom  earth 
was  made," 

the  neutral  ground  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety. Hero  all  political  differences  are 
merged  and  for  the  time  forgotten, 
and  the  duty  of  every  one  belonging 
to  the  various  sets  or  cliques,  Into 
which  even  the  world  of  fashion  is 
divided,  is  to  be  agreeable  as  possible. 
There  is  not  in  London  a  finer  sight 
than  the  Opera- House  on  a  drawing- 
room  Tiight,  when  plumes,  lappets, 
and  diamonds  among  the  ladies,  and 
full  dress  with  the  gentlemen,  form 
part  of  the  etiquette  of  the  place; 
turning  your  back  to  the  orchestra, 
and  looking  round  the  theatre,  tier 
above  tier  of  boxes,  rising  one  above 
the  other  like  the  broadside  of  a 
double  ffrst-rate,  if  there  ewer  was 
^acA  a  ship  of  war,  the  eotmUeBU  boxes 
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so  many  port-holes  bristling  with  a 
very  different  artillery — the  artillery  of 
a  thousand  pair  of  eyes  of  the  bright- 
est, fairest,  noblest,  of  the  land. 
When  empty,  or  half  full,  the  hoase 
looks  positively  shabby  ;  a  wide  waste 
of  gaping  empty  boxes,  with  here  and 
there  one  occupied,  each  tier  looking 
like  a  mouth  denuded  of  three  parts  of 
its  natural  ornaments :  the  decorations, 
too,  if  decorations  they  may  be  called 
which  decorations  are  none,  are  so 
gloomy  and  sombre  that  the  wilderness  of 
the  Coloseum  itself  is  preferable;  but 
when  the  house  is  full,  on  a  drawing- 
room  night,  or  when  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Tamburinl,and  Lablache — names  that 
embody  the  genius  of  song,  wreath- 
ed with  a  thousand  exquisite  remember- 
ed harmonies — grace  the  scene,  then 
we  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  taste 
that  has  dictated  the  studied  plainness 
of  decoration ;  the  groups  of  youth 
and  beauty  in  the  boxes  are  seen  in 
high  relief  from  the  dark  ground  in 
which  they  sit  as  it  were  impannelled ; 
the  eye  is  undisturbed  in  its  contem- 
plation by  factitious  ornaments,  and 
can  wander  at  will  over  a  maze  of  va- 
rions  loveliness. 

Yet  plain  and  unadorned  as  are  the 
outward  forms  of  these  boxes,  the  in- 
ward box  of  these  mnsic-houses  of  the 
hentfe  nobfesse  is  delightfully  commo- 
dious, and  tastefully  simple :  the 
pretty  morning  paper,  flower-painted 
chairs,  and  tete^O'tete  settees,  lounges, 
hassocks,  and  soft  Persian  carpet, 
make  a  little  paradise  of  luxurious  ease. 

"  Tliere    eke   the    Boft     delights    that 
witchihgly 

IiiBtil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the 
breast, 

And  calm   the  pleasures,  always   hover 
nigh ; 

Bat  ^hate*er  smacks  of  'noyance  or  un- 
rest 
Is  for,  far  off  ezpell'd  from  this  delicious 
nest." 

And  now,  when  you  are  wearied 
with  gazing  on  unknown  and  unap-- 
proachablc  beauty — when  you  turn 
from  the  loveliefit  face  you  ever  sigh- 
ed at  beholding,  to  behold  a  yet  more 
lovely  face  in  the  stage-box  at  the  op- 
posite side — when  you  have  determin- 
ed that  you  would  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  opera  of  life,  if  blest  with  one 
approving  f>mile  of  that  fair  pensive 
girl  with  the  long  flaxen  ringlets,  de- 
licately shading  a  neck  whiter  than-— 
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leadi  or  anj  of  those  poetical  u*}ed-up 
wiiiles  we  axe  so  fHmiliar  wiili,  but  a 
warm*  living,  breathing^,  white,  whiter 
than  anj  other  necli  you  o?er  saw  ;  or 
that  brilliant  beauty  with  glossj  hair 
worn  simply  a  la  reine,  and  eyes  flash- 
ing light  from  the  depths  of  lustrous 
darltness;  or  that  fall*  blown  bUmde, 
breathing  good  humour  and  good  feel* 
ing  from  every  feature  of  her  native 
S:iXon  face ;  or  that  sylph  with  pen- 
dant curls,  now  bursting  into  uncon- 
scious   womanhood ;    or Where 

the  devil  are  we  running  to?  We 
thought  we  were  young  again,  and 
were  haunted  by  the  apparition  of  our 
prime ;  take  ofi'your  hat,  sit  down  and 
compose  yourself,  for  see  Mori  (poor 
Mori!)  is  on  his  throne,  violin  in  hand; 
there  is  Puzzi  with  his  French-horn^ 
Cook  with  his  hautboy,  Nicholson 
with  his  flute,  Lindley,  too,  the  wor- 
thy representative  of  a  family  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  Briiish  musi- 
cal talent,  leans  on  his  violoncello,  soon 
to  discourse  most  eloquent  music ;  now 
the  conductor,  with  his  ivory  baton^ 
taps  thrice — there  is  an  anxious  pause, 
though  but  of  a  moment,  and  hark — 
the  overture  to  the  Don  Giovanni  of 
Mozard. 
As  subdued  tone  and  repose  are  the 
^characteristic  features  of  the  subscrib- 
*^ers  to  the  Opera,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  music  there  of  a  sub- 
dued and  reposo  character  ;  there  is 
no  noise  at  the  Opera,  no  thrashing 
out  sounds  as  one  thrashes  oats  with 
a  flail;  the  expression  of  the  music 
to  be  performed  is  more  attended  to 
than  even  the  execution,  and  taste 
reigns  supreme.  A  vulgar  ear  will  be 
intinitely  more  pleased  with  the  crash- 
ing, stunning,  blasting  noises  of  the 
concerts  at  the  English  Opeka- House, 
but  nothing  of  that  loud  talking  upon 
catgut  is  understood  here ;  the  object 
of  the  performers  here,  is  to  make 
their  instruments  speak,  and  in  speak- 
ing to  make  them  s&y  something,  as 
it  is  of  the  singers  to  make  their  songs 
act,  and  in  acting  to  do  something. 
This  is  precisely,  and  concisely,  the 
difference  between  the  music  at  the 
Italian  Opera  and  tho  music  every 
where  else  about  town,  and  this  ex- 
pressiveness it  is  that  gives  to  the 
former  its  deserved  superiority. 
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Tho  ballet  is  but  the  music*  of  mo- 
tion— somebody  has  called  it  the  poe- 
try of  motion ;  it  is  all  the  same,  it 
impresses  the  mind  through  the  eye» 
precisely  as  music  through  tho  ear, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree ;  its  motions 
and  poM  are  but  so  many  cadeneeti 
what  are  its  slow,  expressive,  minuet- 
like movements  but  adagios  f  what 
its  pas  de  dtu»  but  delectable  duets? 
what  the  cachuca  but  a  magnificent 
motive  bravnra  f 

The  analogy  that  associates  the  balm 
let  with  the  opera,  is  founded  in  na- 
ture; they  are  the  same  thing,  ap- 
. pealing  to  the  sensations  through  eyes 
and  ears. 

Tonching  the  accessaries  of  tlie 
OPBKA  and  ballet,  we  regret  to  be  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  they  have  been 
fur  a  long  time  most  shamefully  ne« 
glected  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
dered by  the  management  sufficient 
to  engage  a  limited  number  of  the 
leading  opera  singers  and  dancers  of 
the  day,  and  to  have  the  choruses, 
supernumeraries,  and  all  that  contri- 
butes to  the  illusion  or  attraction  of 
the  scene,  cared  for  as  if  such  things 
were  supererogatory,  and  not  worth  a 
thought.  This  is  a  vital  error,  and 
one,  if  persisted  in,  very  likely  to  In- 
jure permanently  the  interests  of  this 
great  establiAhment ;  if  the  accessaries 
are  neglected  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  we  may  as  well  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  theatre,  and  have  the 
operas  performed  in  a  concert  room. 

Now  that  operatic  performances 
have  become  leading  attractions  at 
Drury-Lanu  and  Covent- Garden,  and 
are  doubly  attractive  from  tho  sedu- 
lous care  bestowed  upon  the  scenery 
and  decorations  of  the  scene,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Italian  Opera  House 
will  be  compelled,  for  their  own  Inte- 
rest's sake,  to  attend  to  these  ap|>areDt« 
ly  trivial,  but  really  importaut  mat- 
ters ;  the  eye,  gratified  by  spectacle, 
is  an  assistance  to  the  mind,  which 
dwells  with  more  gratification  upon 
tho  essentials  of  the  entertainment ; 
and  nothing  certainly  can  be  more 
offensive  than  the  poverty  of  scenery 
and  decoration,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
chorus  singers,  and  scanty  parsimony 
displayed  in  the  introduction  of  super* 
numerarles  at  the  Queen's  Theatie, 


The  Theatres. 
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upper*  middle,  and  lower  classes. 
Going  to  the  play,  is  a  favourite  re- 
creation of  the  Londoner;  his  couve* 
nience  is  suited  in  every  possible  way 
as  to  price  and  variety  of  amusement ; 
almost  every  class  has  its  theatre*  with 
performances  adapted  to  their  several 
tastes  and  predilections ;  theatres  for 
tho  east*  and  theatres  for  the  west; 
theatres  for  this  side  the  river*  and 
theatres  for  that;  theatres  for  per- 
formances  equestrian  and  aquatic; 
theatres  legitimate  *  and  illegitimate; 
each  and  every  of  these  theatres  hav- 
ing a  character  peculiarly  its  own* 
and  an  auditory  that  appertains  to  no 
other  theatre*  as  characteristic  in  its 
own  way  as  the  performances.  Thus, 
for  example,  while  at  the  little  Gar- 
BicK,  away  in  the  oriental  regions  be- 
yond Whitechapel,  three  dozen  crews 
of  Indiamen*  the  captains  with  their 
ladies  in  the  dress  circle*  the  mates 
with  their  wives  in  the  pit*  the  fore- 
castle men  with  their  doxies  in  the 
gallery*  are  bciDg  entertained  with  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  interluded  with 
naval  songs  and  hornpipes*  and  con- 
cluded by  tho  WiiECK  Ashore*  a 
select  auditory  at  the  St  James's 
Theatre  in  the  far  west  is  delighted 
with  the  performance  of  Monsieur  Per- 
let,  in  the  inimitable  "  Bourgeois  Gen« 
tilhomme"  of  Moliero ;  at  the  same 
moment  that  rival  operas*  Norma  at 
Covent- Garden*  Acis  and  Galatea 
at  Drury-Lane*  are  being  executed 
before  admiring  audiences*  burlesque 
imitations  of  these  operas  are  giving 
unalloyed  delight,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, to  crowded  houses  at  the  Aoel- 
PHi  and  the  Surrey;  at  Sadler's 
Wells  in  the  north,  and  the  Victoria 
Theatre  in  the  south*  melodramatic 
performances,  extravaganzas,  and  do- 
mestic tragedies*  entertain  the  com- 
pany ;  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market*  comedies  of  the  old  school  al- 
ternate with  plays  by  Bulwer  and 
others ;  then  there  is  the  Pavilion  in 
the  Whitechapel  Road*  tho  City  of 
London  in  Norton- Falgate*  and  many 
others  too  tedious  to  mention*  of  the 
fire>and-brimstone*  blue-light*  and  ex* 
tra-melodramatic  character. 

High  or  low*  rich  or  poor*  the 
tlieatre  is  a  supreme  delight  of  your 
Londoner :  he  is  not*  it  is  true,  like 
the  Parisian*  a  habitual  play-goer* 
but  when  he  does  go,  he  enjoys  him- 
se/f  the  more;  play 'going  is  not  bis 
JbusiaesB  but  bis  recreaUoD, 
Tb0  pJmyg  tbQ  thing;  it  i,  always 


prepared*  and  may  be  enjoyed  without 
previous  arrangement*  or  any  other 
trouble  than  that  of  paying  your  mo- 
ney at  the  door ;  then  the  price  of  the 
amusement  is  studiously  adapted  to 
the  condition  in  life  of  the  customer : 
again*  it  is  an  enjoyment  which  may 
be  had  after  the  day*s  work*  and  is 
the  more  pleasantly  taken  because  not 
interfering  with  business ;  and  lastly* 
which  is  of  no  small  importance*  play- 
going    is  a  highly  thirst-provoking 
affair*  greatly  promoting  the  imbibi- 
tion of  gin  and  beer.    Then*  there  is 
always  something  new  at  the  theatres 
— something  to  give  a  subject  for  talk 
to  the  world  of  chat  and  gossip ;  there 
is  a  perpetual  rivalry  among  the  ma- 
nagers to  outdo  one  another,  and  every 
playhouse  is  no  more  than  an  enor- 
mous rat-trap*  baited  with  some  sa- 
voury cheese  or  other  nicety*  studious 
to  capture  that  long.tail^  animal  the 
public.     Our  theatrical  adventurers 
are  left  altogether  to  themselves ;  no 
such  thing  is  known  among  us  as 
Government  patronage,   of  caterers 
for  public  amusement ;  no  accounts- 
current  between  the  house  and  the 
Treasury;  no  official  intercourse  be- 
tween statesmen  and  comedians ;  no 
diplomatic  relations  between  opera- 
dancers  and  officers  of   state :    our- 
amusements*  like  our  industry*  are 
allowed  to  hang  by  their  own  tail*  and 
we  get  on  all  the  better  for  it.     Not 
that  we  are  without  restrictions  in 
matters  theatrical:    the   Lord   High 
Chamberlain    exercises,    within    the 
limits  of  London  and  Westminster* 
the  office  of   dramatic  censor;   the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  this  wise  re- 
striction* will  be  obvious   to  every 
reader*  from  the  fact  that  on  the  one 
side  of  Oxford   Street  no  dramatic 
performance  can  be  exhibited  except 
by  leave  of  the  Chamberlain,  while  on 
the  other  his  jurisdiction  is  altogether 
superseded ;  for  theatrical  purposes* 
therefore*  there  is  a  licensed  and  an 
unlicensed  side  oC  the  street.     How 
far*  in  our  day*  restrictions  upon  thea- 
trical entertainments  are  requisite  or 
advisable*  may  be  matter  of  question ; 
we  cannot  help  considermg,  that  re- 
stricting the  performance  of  the  legi- 
timate drama  to  patent  theatres*  and 
giving  them  a  monopoly  within  the 
limits  of  London  and  Westminster*  is 
a  very  indifibrent  mode  of  encouraging 
dramatic  talent*  whether  of  author  or 
aotori  wb\\e  ihete  \&  no  ^wer  of  com- 
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thoatrt^  t<^  give  ili^t  encouriLgcmcnt,     andrcvii  i  every  Tiiiiviy 

We  cmi  r«^^ 't!<  i  r  tliu  lime  whcu  our 
*rhc!ilrr  t<i   Drury  in  parti- 


titliif^wi^  iiJti  JmUu  Keinblc, 

StiJituusp  tiiiil  k^  .ui^  thouM  ji^ive  Ih'cii 

ja&Uumc'd  of  hiaif^eif— rivalled  the  Vi<j- 

toriii  ^nd  Aatley's  in  ihotr  wild>beiist 

1  iittrac Living,  and  deserted  Sfuk^pmrc, 

[Jonson,  and  ShLri^lnti,   (ur  Unf  puu- 

|tber5«  lions,  and  tigcff  ui'  Van  Am* 

ibnrgirfl    menagerie.     It    is    \o    ibis 

[monopoly  by  the  houaes  Iwjiir),  *'of 

Covenl- Garden  and  of  Df nry- Lane," 

I  tbfit  the  lown  is  indebted  fur  thi;t  dc- 

I  graded  tJUFte  in  the  dramj^  u(  nUicU 

^  the  bills  of  ibo  pU)^  at  ail  our  nimor 

1  houses  are  suffidcnt  evidence;  iiiatcttd 

of  plii)uig  np  to  the  public  taste,  or 

gourin^  above  it,  lliey  are  eoinpelJed 

to  iJe^cund  to  ibo  low  level  of  nielo- 

,  drauuhl'   trumi>ery,   and   to   bec(jnie 

I  ioatrumenb,  not  of  iubtructton  but  of 

mere     uuintellcctual    caiertainmeut. 

The  dranraa  suliera  under  the  cftecia  of 

thii  blighting  monopoly  as  njuch  ad 

the  public  ;  authors  who  live  to  please, 

muat  please  to  live,  and  the  low  tables 

thus  generated,  must  be  pandered  to ; 

actors,  in  like  niiuner,  have  uo  oppor* 

t unity  of  holding  the  mirror  up  lo 

nature  at  these  minor  houses;  even 

I  nature  h  never  thought  of,  &o  that  to 

keep  up  theold  monopoly  of  theatrieaU 

irithiu  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  round 

Co vcut  Garden  and  Drury* La ue,  all 

hope  of  converting'  the  minor  houses 

into  places  of  rational  entertainuicut 

u  lo&t  sight  of.     Perhaps  it  may  be 

saidt  that  these  Illegitimate  hou^est  if 

ive  may  call  them  so,  are  not  in  arrear 

of  the  popular  taste*  but  on  a  level 

with  it ;  wc  know  the  reverse  of  this 

to  be  the  fact.     At  the  Suhuky*  for 

ejtample^    which    is    a    trauspoulinc 

house,  wherein  melodramatical,  nau- 

tiealjaud  mock-heroic  pieces  are  ordi* 

narily  enacted,  we  have  attended  when 

•*  La  SoNNAMiiuLA"  and  "L'Eu^iR 

d'  A  more'*  were  performed.  Lord  love 

you!  the  auditory  seemed  quiie  another 

class  under  the  retiniog  iofiueuce  of 

an  cutertaiumeot  in  whiuh  the  hand 

of  geuius  and  taste  \a  visible :  the  pit 

becomes  select*  the  gallery  polite,  acd 

the  boxes  e3cclui»ive.     Let  the  same 

auditory  n^^emble   on   the   fullowiug 

night  to  witness  *'  TitE  Bloodstain - 

KD  LKATiiicaN  AraoN,**  or  the  ♦•Deicd 

or  THK   BuoAD'AwL,"  and  you  will 

think  you  see  an  amphitheatre  of  eaa<^ 

nibals  gi inning  around  you,  gloating 

Qvet  horrible  details  of  love,  jealgtiBj* 


of  doubic 

At  the  little  Gauuilk,  too,  thii  mo*t 
delighted  auditory  we  ever  t->ct:(jlh*et 
to  huvc  seen,  ^  ibo 

perJbrmaoce  ^  at* 

Law  ;**  they  j^eomed  evtu  capable  c*f 
compreheudinjdf  tlie  humour  of  Pan* 
glodt^,  and  <pkiie  alive  tr>  tlie  ab&urdi* 
ties  of  Lont  and  Lady  Dubberly  ;  yet 
this  is  an  auditory  eonfeiJercd  c^pabhi 
only  of  relishiug  Jack  Ashore,  Long 
Tom  Coffin,  or  some  sucli  niher  egre- 
gious absurdity.  TIiotruthiA,  weareirt 
the  habit  of  underrating  very  much, 
too  much*  the  eapaeity  of  the  ma^fes 
for  iutellectuat  enjoyment;  we  slip  iu 
between  them  and  their  tastes  wfith 
the  Wiind  uf  a  Lord  Chambeihiio, 
motiouiogaway  every  dish  that  is  good 
fur  them,  like  another  Don  Pedro 
Positive  Snatch  aw  ay,  and  i/tcn  we  cry 
out — '*  Dear  me,  »  hat  low  crcatureo  I 
what  tasters  what  habits,  what  vulga** 
rity!"  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  no  mistake  could 
be  greater  than  to  make  boys  and  girU' 
books,  or  create  a  nursery  literature 
written  down  to  infantile  capacitJev  ; 
be  desired  that  **  they  should  havo 
something  to  chew^  something  to  puz- 
3ile  over,  something  to  exerei»e  tlieir 
rerieclivc  faculties,"  and  ho  was  right ; 
the  very  same  course  should  be  adopt- 
ed with  grown  children.  Instead  uf 
baviug  a  bd»ta^rd  projsreny  of  nteio- 
dramatic  iLeritres  bpritjkled  over  iliu 
towu,  why  shuuld  we  not  study  tu 
have  little  Drury-Lam'sf,  little  Cuvent- 
GArdeU5iand little  Opera-houses?  why 
not  have  the  iuperior  tastes  uow  gp<i* 
tided  within  the  walls  of  iboso  privi- 
leged e^tabltalimentj-.  ddVttnid  to  the 
uttermost  end^of  the  town,  tu  the  ele- 
vation of  our  popular  ta^te^j  fceUiig?, 
and  babiia? 

All  this  the  Lord  Chamborlaiti, 
however,  furbhls,  fur  uo  other  reason 
that  we  cau  sec  thau  t  h)8— that  former  ty 
monopoly  was  every  thiug,  and  every 
thing  a  monopoly  ;  and  that,  althougli 
other  monopolicii  have  been  discontiun* 
ed,  it  is  still  fitting  that  there  should  he 
a  monopoly  of  iulelleelual  recreatiiui. 
Thia  might  be  all  very  well  if  tha 
theatre  were  a  mere  vehicle  of  amuse- 
ment ;  but  the  end  of  theatrical  «o* 
tertaiuments  is  not  so  insigniticant : 
they  have  exercised^  now  exercise* 
and  will  coutinue  to  exentise  a  pr^tent 
iuduenco  on  the  formation  of  national 
ebariM^ter  for  good  or  evil ;  their  cdu* 
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(lativa  teiiflenctcs  are  ver j  gro^t  ATid 
highly  important^  and  it  is  in  this 
oiut  of  view^  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
lier  all  attempts  at  restnetton  wor&e 
than  ttsetess. 

Poets,  and  such  tike,  ^1k  of  first 
bjove — what  ati  event   in  Ihe  life    of 
Im.'Hj,  or   rather  boy,   U   tirst  play  I 
I  Not  real  gun,  He*h  and  blood  pony, 
\ifona  fide  watch  that  tick^   and  wili 
Jo,  not  primal  breeches  nor  original 
'  long  tail»**  not  protiiised  Christmas 
,  nor  holidays  enjoyed  in  anticipa- 
tion,  equal   the  longing  expectation 
vith    winch  ^adolescence  regards  the 
iiM^r  approach  of  the  first  promised 
play. 

From  that  momentous   day   when 

r  l*a  or  Ma  promise  the  young  hopeful, 

Ithit  if  he  does  so  and  so,  or  diies  not  do 

*so  and  so,  he  ^hall  stay  at  borne  and 

be  wluppet!«  or  go  forth  to  play  and 

.supper, as  the  c.ise  may  be — little  first 

Iteps  to  bribery  and  (ujrruption  on  the 

part  of  Pa  and  Mi,  which  youu^  mas- 

'  turns  to  excellent  use  upon  lu^  own 

nccount,  when  becomes  in  the  fulnesu 

Ttime  to  vote  at  elections — there  is 

[leitber  peace  nor  rest  fn  Ihemanaiun  ; 

Dight  after  night,  the  urchin  reiterates 

lis  do  maud  fc>  he  introduced  to  tho 

presence  of  h'  ^  servants  on 

be  boards  of  t  Pa  and  Ma, 

out,  wibh  lu  their  hearts  they 

rhipped  the  boy  and  said  nothing 

the  theatre.   At  last,  however,  they 

^i?e  it  up,  and  what  they  promised  at 

Srst  in  jest,  are  teased  into  perfonning 

in  earnest.      Who  can  dc^oribo  the 


delight  of  young  m 

-..._     . 

ic'  draws 

near  the 

magic  poj " 

vTto  hl8 

inexperif 

meed  eyeis 

t  un- 

-   rid: 

with  what  a  light  and 

he 

fklps  np 

stairs  before  Pa  a.... 

-»,.,   tiOf 

pausing 

till   he    U 

stopped 

by   tho 

^qiu-t 

..Iut:     tho 

ILHit^    arnnxo   hi« 

Kr 

beholds 

P^       . 

If  in  the 

fieatre,  until  pulled  into  a  box  by  Pa 
h(?  InoKs  round,  as  if  enchant* 


Ma 


ic  circle:  be  snitt^^  the 
^  of  »aW'du*t,  train  oiK 
ur^iiige  peel,  thinking  it  a  most 
doliciomi  odour :  tlie  green  curtain  15 
mystery,  and  the  knocking  of  car- 
(»€ uteri    behind    tbo   Ajiitn^r  ieemetb 
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something  like  gouigfl  on  in  anoth4*r 

Unr](f  -    till'  riiriltiflf    MhnVi^*  tii  the  skv* 

to  \m 

1    :■:_:■     :_;':.■_.'■■■  'uvenile ; 

much  wonderment  doth  i  -  at 

the  emergence  of  the  m  n  1 1  *'tn 

beneath  the  $tage,  and  likenetU  thnm 
to  rats  popping  out  of  holes  :  he  grin* 
neth  with  delight  at  the  growing  ag* 
grcgatiun  of  humanity  in  the  pit— 

**  At  fir*t,  while  vacani  vtati  give  choice 
fintl  eaM, 

Distant  a*  n^ar,  they  tttUo   wHert  tbty 

pleuStt  ; 
But   when  the  tnultitudo    cootrada  i1i« 

And  Aeati  tre  rare,  they  lettlo  whct^e  thoy 

The  rise  of  the  foot* lights,  djk?- 
dawn  of  the  stagci  strike  him  with 
greater  wcmder:  he  supposes,  in  M«*a 
ear,  that  the  sun  rises  in  that  manner* 
Ma  says  that  if  U  mk  but  that  there  la 
a  difference  \u  !  V'T?  \  the  boy 

enquires  whjit  -  1  :  MareUukca 

the  boy  for  being  )nqui?tiivc,  direet- 
itig  his  attention  to  a  tiddler  with  ft 
rtfti  face,  who  is  regarded  by  tho  lH>y 
as  an  orchestral  phenomcnou. 

Now,  the  lender  etricrgcB  from  his 
b«le  with  an  air,  hiistily  making  bis 
way  through  ttie  vulgar  herd  of  tid- 
dlers as  if  ho  was  afnvld  of  catching 
something :  now  he  taps  with  hb  bow, 
and  looks  rouud  like  Apollo  in  a  fit: 
now    E'qneakj^,    Ecrapes,  mtl 

tootle* tootles    reKOund  ttiij 

house.    Doles    of    :r   '    '  un; 

now  a  black  twinki  xre 

not  to  suppose  itan^uu  uuc  uvi  is<4ag 
to  Vestrls,)  peeping  through  a  hoi*-  hi 
the  green  curtain,  takes  the  measnre 
of  the  house  and  the  fulness  thereof: 
now  a  self-Acllng  carpet  crawls  out 
from  beneath  the  green  curtain,  dispo* 

sing  itself  over    fin*   ^t;t^f   in    ;i  mvAte- 

rious  manner^  th- 

coming  enact  111  ,  tion 

of  comedy  called  genteel,  of  which  U 
is  no  treason  to  say  that  the  carpet  is 
oftentimes  the  best  thing  in  it :  now 
the  overture  begin s—i^it  down  tiiere 
in  front,  take  ofi'  your  b«t«  :  and  now, 
as  Mr  Pirtf  observes  in  the  Criiit^ 
'•  I  »  ,  ind  let  ua  scHj  what  *ntr 

sceiJ  L  have  don©  for  u* !  ** 
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THE  NATURAL  IN  ART. 


On  tho  discussions  of  art  there  is 
no  greater  obstacle  to  the  setting  forth 
principles,  than  the  unsettled  terms 
nature  and  natural.  Thej  are  indeed 
the  limits  of  art»  beyond  which  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  exercise ;  but  the 
boundaries  remove  tbemselyes  out  of 
sight,  or  contract  themselves  within 
the  smallest  space*  according  to  the 
fancy,  perhaps  we  should  say  the  ge- 
nius, of  the  disputants.  To  those  of 
the  contracting  system,  the  art  is  con- 
sidered as  nearly  entiiely  imitative  of 
external  visible  nature,  with  a  power 
(scarcely  of  creating)  of  combining, 
of  putting  together  things  that  are, 
exactly  and  no  other  way  than  as  they 
may  be,  and  have  been,  though  not  so 
seen,  perhaps,  at  the  moment  of  any 
incident  to  be  represented.  Others, 
again,  by  nature,  admit  whatever  the 
mind,  in  its  most  sane,  healthy,  ima- 
ginative, comprehensive  state,  can  con- 
ceive. As  we  believe  the  latter  is  the 
highest  and  best  sense  in  which  nature* 
as  applied  to  art,  is  to  be  understood, 
so  do  we  believe  it  is  the  truest^  It 
is  the  highest,  because  it  is  the  most 
creative ;  it  is  the  truest,  because,  with 
regard  to  its  general  reception,  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  spell  not  to  be  denied* 
enforcing  a  general  credence,  if  not 
conviction.  In  the  best  and  healthiest 
state  of  the  most  discursive  imagina- 
tion, there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge* 
instantly  forming  a  judgment  and  deci- 
sion, as  to  that  particle  of  the  natural* 
in  even  the  least  imaginative  minds* 
which  will  unite  itself,  as  by  a  chemi- 
cal affinity  and  attraction,  to  the  na- 
tural portion  in  the  created  and  fanci- 
jfnl,  and  by  that  amalgamation  make 
all  be,  or  at  least  appear*  as  natural. 
Tho  true  creator  never  loses  sight  of 
this — the  judgment  is  ever  with  him  ; 
he  decides  by  it,  and  this  judgment* 
presiding  over  creative  power,  consti- 
tutes genius.  Genius,  then,  or  art — 
for  consummate  art  is  genius — not  onfy 
has  the  power  of  creating  a  world  for 
itself,  but  of  creating  in  the  minds  of 
spectators  and  hearers  a  belief  in  its 
existence.  It  is  very  strange  that  this 
should  be  so  generally  felt ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  unacknowledged  with  re- 
gard to  poetry,  particularly  the  drama* 
and  yet  be  denied  in  reference  to  the 
art  of  painting.  Because  painting  is 
the  ruibJe  art,  it  must,  witii  some*  be 
/BereJjr  the  jaitetioji  of  tbingv  wea } 


whereas  poetry  and  music  are*  in  the 
same  sense*  imitative  as  painting*  and 
in  no  other — unless,  indeed,  we  speak 
of  the  lowest  kind  of  painting,  that 
deadweight  fastened  to  art  by  an 
indissoluble  chain*  but  which  was 
never  intended  to  keep  it  from  rising. 
It  should  rather  be  the  ballast*  to  keep 
steady  the  aeronaut  in  his  upward 
course.  Let  us  exemplify  this  power 
of  genius  by  its  effects  in  poetry,  and 
then  let  the  fair  inference  be  drawn* 
"  Ut  poesis  pictura,"  as  well  as  "  Ut 
pictura  poesis."  Let  there  be  to  both 
arts  the  *'  Quidlibet  audendi  aequa  po- 
testas."  Try  the  power  by  Shak- 
speare*s  most  imaginative  plays — the 
"  Tempest'*  and  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  In  both  these  plays  we  have 
a  new  creation — new  beings  such  as 
none  ever  saw,  and  such  as  none  ever 
believed  to  exist  until  they  saw  these 
plays  acted,  or  read  them.  We  say 
such  as  none  over  believed  to  existf 
because  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves* 
and  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  that  belief  created  in  us  by 
the  poet*  to  fancy  we  have  imagined 
such  beings.  We  never  did — the 
exact  creations  of  Shakspeare,  his 
Caliban  and  his  fairies,  had  no  pro- 
totypes in  our  belief;  but  we  have 
naturally  a  vague  particle  of  belief, 
which  instantly  seizes  upon  and  appro- 
priates the  creation.  There  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  tho  fear  and  feeling 
of  the  preternatural.  Shakspeare 
worked  upon  this  nature,  and  spun 
and  wove  from  the  tangled,  unformed 
materials  in  the  human  bosom*  the 
fairest  and  most  hideous  creatures— 
not  simply  the  two*  the  fairest  and 
foulest,  but  many  and  infinitely  varied 
in  their  characters.  Caliban  and  Pnck 
are  not  less  distinct  than  Ariel*  and 
Oberon,  and  Titania.  And  how  dif- 
ferent are  their  provinces  I — how  un- 
like their  powers  over  the  elements* 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea !  Now 
where,  in  external  nature,  do  we  get 
all  this?  It  is  purely  creation*  and 
shows  the  illimitable  province  of  art. 
The  world,  then,  from  which  art  is  to 
make  its  pictures,  is  not  only  the  ex- 
ternal visible  world  of  nature,  but  the 
world  of  imaginative  nature,  a  portion 
of  which  is  inherent  \i\  ^W  tb»b\\xsA^ 
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a  little  beyond  truth,  for  the  very  na- 
tare  is  truth.  If  it  be  in  the  nature 
of  our  minds  that  thought  should  travel 
and  shift  its  ground,  with  instant  and 
wonderful  rapidity,  from  east  to  west, 
and  yet  then  not  be  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  world,  may  not  art  in  this 
imitate  nature,  or  rather  take  advan- 
tage of  this  ubiquity  of  fancy's  nature, 
and,  with  nice  arrangement  and  rapid 
delusion,  hurry  us  over  space  and  time, 
and  place  us  when  and  where  it  pleases, 
without  violence,  as  the  drama  does  in 
its  shifting  scenes,  and  as  Sbakspeare 
has  done  in  his  "  Winter's  Tale?*'  Be 
it  well  or  ill  done,  is  the  only  question. 
If  with  a  judgment  and  power,  it  is 
the  work  of  genius;  lacking  that 
.  Judgment,  we  make  a  mock  of  and 
deride  the  attempt,  and  point  to  it  as 
a  palpable  cheat  In  the  theatre  we 
hiss  the  poor  actor — we  should  con- 
demn the  author.  Is  not  Burns's 
*'  Tam  O'Shanter*'  a  pure  creation? 
Here,  too,  we  have  fairy  creaUires  of 
another  «  kith  and  kin  ; "  and  do  not 
let  any  one  fancy  that,  before  reading 
Burns,  he  has  had  any  knowledge  of 
them.  The  poet  spun  them  out  of  that 
common  material  which  was  in  his  and 
every  one's  mind ;  and  as  the  thread  is 
drawn  out  in  the  poet's  mind,  so,  by 
his  electric  power,  is  it  drawn  out  in 
all,  and  the  same  forms  created,  and 
being  created  thus  within  every  mind, 
it  is  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  na- 
tural. And  in  this  of  Burns,  there  is 
another  natural  instinct  called  into 
play—the  humorous ;  so  that,  however 
dressed  or  undressed  in  its  vagaries, 
the  phantasma  is  still  natural,  still  in 
itself  a  truth.  The  forms  **  of  things 
unknown*' — unknown  till  called  into 
existence  from  the  dormant  materials 
of  general  nature,  by  the  head  of 
genius — thereby  acquire  henceforth  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  And 
thus  it  is  that  genius  confers  an  ever- 
lasting benefit  upon  mankind,  present 
and  to  come,  continually  enriching  ity 
ereating  treasures  for  every  one*s  en- 
joyment—dicing  that  out  of  the  mind 
which  cannot  he  done  out  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  adding  to  that  which 
was ;  for,  if  with  matter,  there  is  not 
since  the  creation  of  world  one  atom 
more  than  there  was  at  first,  it  is  the 
very  contrary  with  the  world  of 
thought,  of  intellectual  invention,  of 
mind,  which  is  continually  enlarging, 
jnu)t3p}ying  itself,  becoming  more. 
JVmj'j,  tbepMmting  it  teies  posseasion 
of  wMtter,  gives  to  it  thought,  and 


not  appear  we  are  arguing  without 
an  adversary,  it  may  be  as  well  here 
to  give  some  account  of  a  discussion 
we  had  with  a  professed  lover  of  the 
natural,  and  which  originated  in  a 
conversation  on  *'  schools  of  design." 
We  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
if  not  according  to  the  exact  words, 
correct  as  to  the  substance  of  what 
was  said.  We  will  designate  our  op- 
ponent NATuaALisT,  ourselves  Ideal- 
ist :~. 

Nat.  The  advantages  of  studying 
from  nature  alonr,  will  be  manifest  in 
the  truth  that  will  bo  in  every  depart- 
ment of  art.  In  our  ornamental  ma- 
nufactures, you  will  see  nothing  repre- 
sented that  is  not. 

Idb.  And  that  you  consider  a  great 
advantage ;  and  are  you  not  confound- 
ing two  things  a  little  incompatible 
with  each  other — art  and  manufac- 
ture? 

Nat.  No,  I  consider  them  one; 
there  may  be  higher  excellences  in 
some  departments  of  art  than  others, 
but  1  consider  ornamental  manufac- 
tures a  department  of  art ;  and  it  is 
because  you  havo  seen  such  b-^d  things 
in  patterns,  that  jou  would  separate 
them.  Art  altogether  arises  out  of 
the  love  of  ornament. 

Ins.  Yes;  aud,  like  a  magnificent 
river,  may  rise  from  a  very  insignifi- 
cant source.  You  may  sport  and  play 
at  the  fountain-head  what  petty  gam- 
bols you  please ;  kick  it  with  your 
feet  and  sulash  it  with  your  hands^  hke 
wanton  children; — but  further  on  it 
will  become  deep  and  resistless,  aud 
though  people  build  their  pleasant 
villas  upon  its  banks,  they  do  so  not 
without  a  fear  of  its  power,  and  care- 
fully fence  themselves  against  its  in- 
undations. So  art,  if  you  will  still  call 
it  so,  while  it  is  confined  to  the  nar- 
row and  shallow  ornament,  is  a  thing  ' 
of  mere  sport,  may  have  rules  of  its 
own  play;  but  when  this  art  in  its 
progress  enters  upon  the  territories 
of  thought,  of  mind,  it  takes  another 
name  and  character — it  is  genius — is 
grand  and  fearful,  of  every  beauty.  It 
commands — but  we  shall  get  out  of 
our  depth.  Sufficient  difference  is 
shown  to  justify  us  in  separating  them : 
so  that,  when  we  speak  of  art,  we  will 
only  speak  of  it,  as  the  higher  qua- 
lity, wherein  it  is  invariably  in  the 
provinoe  of  mind. 

Nat.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  year 
dialinctions  if  you  will  make  the  ex- 
act study  of  Tiatux^  ilhft  ^«e«iuir| 
fiHiadiAtoaotViOu 
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lDe«  If  wc  can 
tlAtuitf.  I  fo»r,  in  your  sense  of  U,  we 
&h^ll  not  ngreo ;  for  I  think  yon  aro 
ad  vera©  to  the  rcprcsentnlion  of  anj 
thin^  mid  every  thing:  in  highnr  art 
and  tJi'sign  in  nianitf^ictuirs,  that  has 
not  tho  tsXACt  delineation  and  char/ic* 
tc*r  of  some  visible,  palpable  thing*. 

Nat,  Yes  1  have  tin  aversion  to 
vagzirics^ — o»y  senH*of  truth  Is  Bhockeil, 

Idp,  Your  sense  of  truth  need  not 
be  f^hockcd.  You  h;iv©  limited  your- 
eelfto  H  pHfticular  t?tith,  and  tlnding- 
not  that,  look  not  for  the  truth  that 

Nat.  I  do  not  understand  yoti. 
Ide,  Well,  then,  ptit  it  thus:  wo  do 
not  always  think  in  dyllogisras.  Fancy 
hurries  away  the  mind  frequent ly»  so 
that  wo  cannot  connect  thought  with 
thought;  we  run  into  unrpstriiited 
*'  tagarics*'  as  you  term  thetn,  and 
refrcj^h  oursel?pg  in  the  freedom  of 
nudcfining:  idleuew.  This  i*  a  cha- 
racter of  our  tninds  ;  and  in  aii,  what- 
ever accords  with  that  is  a  tmth  ; 
force  upon  that  mood  an  exnct  siraiU- 
tude»  and  in  your  attempt  to  estnhli.'^h 
perhaps  the  minor  truths  you  have  de- 
btrnyed  the  greater.  Let  us  exem- 
plify it  by  the  va^uene^s  of  fomc  ad 
hhitum  movemcnifi  in  music,  that  de- 
light from  the  very  icopo  they  give 
10  this  itllc  indulgence*  Tho  artist, 
the  musician,  nay,  even  ili©  msinufac- 
^Ittrer  of  ornamentid  design  *  that  6  hall 
ueeeed  in  drawing  you  into  this  vein, 
ors  so  by  touching  a  chord  of  truth 
txi^tent  within  you — of  nature,  if  you 
^please;  for  in  iho  sense  we  now  speak 
of  truth,  it  is  ono  with  nature. 

N/iT.  There  may  be  something  in 
your  view,  but  it  is  new  to  luo,  and  I 
must  consider  it,  1  fear  il  will  not 
ear  the  test  of  strict  examination. 
ITour  argument  would,  I  suspect,  ad- 
nit  irnpo$^ibiliti«a  as  legitimate  sub- 
ecis  of  art* 

loK,  I  do  not  fee  why  art  should 
Etot  employ  itself  about  Impossibilitiis, 
If  there  bo  the  genius  to  make  them 
tredible.  For  genius  has 
£tbsuftt«d  worlds,  and  then  erttliid 
new/* 

Nat*  That  is  the  creation  1  fear : 
surely    whero  there  is  ^o   mneh   of 
beauty  in  the  world  that  is,  an  inejt- 
ibaustible  source,  would  it  not  be  bel- 
ter first  to  work  in  that  mine  ? 

loE.   k  is  very  good  to  do  so,  I  will 

not  say  it  ii  better,  if  you  mean  to 

ticondne   the  operator   to  that   mine  • 

'  Tvcry  nnuo  should   be   worked,   and 

kuinomorUnen  liJivcan  irresistible  im* 
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flrst  ngreo  what  U     pulse  to  try  now,  and  If  i\wy  dig  out 


treafnrcs  wo  ought  to  he  satisfied 

Nat,  You  aro  losing  the  thread  of 
the  discussion.  Now,  look  at  that 
fn^mo  to  your  pier-glas*,  it  has  been 
ofi'cndi ng  me  this  hour,  and  attract* 
my  attention  to  its  ab^iurdity.  This 
is,  I  believe,  of  the  taste  that  la  at* 
tempted  to  be  revived,  the  ornnmentgl 
of  the  time  of  Louis  the  XIV.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  .*illy  deformity? 
You  have  flowing  lines  that,  as  far  Hs 
1  can  judge,  mean  nothing,  for  they 
are  neither  stem,  leafage,  nor  foathcr; 
and  how  ridiculously  is  the  upper  iu* 
volution  termtnai^tl  in  what  Is  menuTp 
I  suppose,  to  be  a  dragon Vu  head,  with 
the  dress  of  a  fury  !  Yet  ncv«r  waa 
there,  never  couhl  thcro  be  such  a 
creature,  or  part  of  a  creature.  You 
will  not  pretend  to  call  thia  abortive 
absurdity  a  truth  ? 

Ide.  Yes,  1  do — the  sort  of  truth 
just  referred  to,  It  ia  the  very  iin- 
likenesa  makes  the  vagary;  the  im- 
possible  metamorphosis,  with  its  easy 
flowing  infinity  of  lines,  that  draw 
away  the  strict  judgment  into  a  male 
of  wonder,  from  which  it  cannot  and 
would  not  escape;  this  impossible^ 
which  is  made  half  credible  in  tbo 
dream- like  coudition  it  engendcr^^  t 
would  term  iho  •*  magtc  of  omii* 
ment;"  and  indeed,  in  my  plcasuret 
1  am  almost  disposed  to  retract  tho 
distinction  I  have  made  between  art 
and  design  in  manufacture ;  at  least, 
it  draw»  me  away  further  from  your 
view  of  exact  represent aii on.  How 
could  you  alter  it  ?  imagine  instead  of 
it  a  sheep,  for  it  is  its  opposite*  a  cow, 
and,  if  you  plea^e^  the  maid  milking  it, 
carved  according  to  most  exact  life; 
you  might  admire  the  thing,  but  it 
would  be  turned  out  of  this  room. 

N/vT*  And  why,  for  I  really  think 
It  would  be  na  alteration  for  the  bet- 
ter? 

Inc.  The  why  is,  that  I  do  not  want 
the  fatigue  of  cempariion  with  the 
reality,  where  omnment,  not  picture, 
U  intended  ;  aud  while  in  this  room  T 
would  shut  out  the  farm-yard  and  ail 
its  pigs  and  sheep,  del  vers  and  dig- 
gers, 

Nat.  Now  you  turn  from  sober 
argument  to  wit,  and  throw  an  air  of 
vulgarity  into  the  representation,  that 
need  not  be  a  part  of  it.  Why  not  re- 
present things  in  themselves  more  ele- 
gant ;  flowers,  for  instance,  and  frutt ; 
vou  know  the  value  of  Gibbou*s  carv* 
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ioa.  Qibboii*s  woik  is  beautiful  I 
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M>  whtift  itM|Uireii;  you 
:  irmni  iti  thai  line  of 
on  ;  but  I  will  [lit 
-i  him  $  Jitid  ill  all 
hut  ick.ilit>,  I  c*iii  Jantj  ihat  though 
le  cuts  off  one  head,  another  will 
eep  out  from  f^om^  of  the  itivolutioos 
f  lilies,  and  soon  thrtist  out  the  per- 
ct  head,  and  hiM  stcunfUim  ttrttm, 
;e*ideA,  the  whole  thlui^  \h  d^.^lig^hr- 
fiinta*ticr,  nud  the  depths  und 
fws  ftud  rnazinesa  of  the  iinesMry 
i  onmmental  mttg:ic,  to  he  con- 
verted ad  libitutn  to  any  magical 
meanintr  :  »nd,  strange  to  say,  fAncy 
iviil  do  what  comparison  will  not,  and 
Jrivr^i  'A  1th  life,  understand ino',  wud 
,  :*nd  purpose,  those,  to  your 
•  ,  ineanin^r  lines,  more  readily 
Ihan  the  nicer  judgment  will  admit 
10  living  quaUtie»  in  things  meant 
exact  flimiiitudes*  We  are 
to  deny  what  is  arrog^antly  aa- 
med,  **  Are  those  pictures  like  the 
lions  ?"  aatd  the  hoy  to  the  showinnn. 
Like  !  *'  fiuoth  he,  '*  »o  much  bo,  that 
ou  would  not  know  one  frnm  the 
other/*  "  Then,"  said  the  hoy,  "  1 
will  save  my  money.**  He  had  no- 
t'  "  'i    him  to   wonder  at.     Had 

]  11  been  really  like  any  thin^, 

d   never  wonder;  now*  you 
irty  look  ytmrself  into  a  m^ze  of  wild 
"jshoMS,  and   find   truth   and 
\  »ty  linked  together  to  give 

).,.,  ,„,  .-ore, 

Nat.  \\m  really  magnify  ih©  or- 
nament ai  greatly— you  surprise  me  ; 
tihould  have  thought  you  would 
Live  re:^er?ed  all  your  jdeidtty  for 
Ijti  hii^her  urt — picture  ;  but  now,  1 
nd  that,  if  imaginatioo  be  tho  te*t 
'  genius,  there  mtijit  be  more  of  it 
I  ornamentAl  design. 
I  OK.  No»  by  no  roc.in««  I  do  not 
even  iutlmato  so  mtich,  Pictur*^;*  have 
Bore  diatioct,  more  defined  ohjeetB ; 
^  heir  ideality  is  of  a  precise  purj>oi»iv 
ind  must  be  united  at  the  same  time 
DOre  elonely  to  the  exactness  of  tia- 
"lurr,     '   '  1  aim  abo?# 

it.  till   is  beet 

rberc*  iinie  i*«  noiu' ;  in  picture,  where 
|Qeh«     The  mind  muft  be  in  the  pir. 
^   *'v       fher,    tho  mind  i%  in 
(d  itshoidd  \»i  called, 
^  ^«_T  »*t.iiey,  which  the  charao^ 
ornament  earoly  enables  you 
Blge  In. 

Nat.   NuWr  th«ni*  I  am  gUd  lii  6nd 
fitrc  coming  round  to   xt%y    opi- 
Is  art,  th«o,  in  plcttirb,  yoo 
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♦go     will  at  leaU  Ciill  the  art'  rjct 

HA'ft?     account  of  the  oaf  trrftli'  — 

you  will  miike  him  Lud 

nature  alone,  iti  all  tf- 

ly  the  human  liguro,  tbt  lI« 

ful  of  forms.      Let  us  nr- 

8elve«  to  picture,  I  will  ruij-jdcr 
"schoolij  of  dengn*'  for  our  manu*- 
facturen  at  another  lime»  Let  u»  have 
exact  drawing  from  real  things,  atiil 
exact  colourinia:  too,  perf  ^  '  ;  in 
the  nrtA,   meaning  pictu  .^  ; 

for  where,  as  you  say,  time  mu'-i.  (>• 
a  more  definite  uhject,  there  must  bi» 
nothing  but  precise  truth. 

loic.  But  you  forget  thta  waa 
agreed,  if  you  would  dedno  precipe 
truth  i!orreetiy,  and  thus  it  h  wo  arguf 
in  a  circle ;  for  as  I  expectt»d,  or  aa 
such  was  my  meaniugi  precijio  truth 
may  be  more  than  the  liret  vi»itii« 
and  obvious  truth*  Exemplify  it  thua 
by  a  truly  ideal  paintoriu  one  tej^pect, 
aud  uol  at  all  so  in  ani>ther — Hero* 
brandt.  Often,  in  leUing  hb  fetory« 
hi»  object  is  mystery,  his  Hgures  maj 
be  ill^drawo.  ill-eouceived  j  uo  mat' 
ter,  he  wi^hei»  not  to  draw  you  to 
them  as  to  beaudftd  objects,  but  ihey 
tell  %n  pi^rtfe  to  tbrow  into  light  aud 
shade,  and  on  which  to  vary  bia  go* 
lour,  m  ihat  you  tli    '  '    nip 

but  of  the  mystery—  vt, 

he  is  it^tr  to  that,     km  ro. 

fore,  e^itahlishes  the  trutti  y^ 

to  which  he  has  occupito  im  -umor 
iniths^ — ^minor  with  him  with  regard 
to  his  object,  though  every  thing  in 
another  painter  of  another  Minn  8i> 
you  wilt  see  here,  by  your  preeia« 
truth,  perhaps  jou  did  not  mean  lo 
include  thi^  itieal  truth. 

NAr«  But  do  you  not  think  Hem* 
braiidt's  pictures  would  he  hrthr,  if, 
iu    addition,  tticre  wai»  fl  iiil 

and  correct  drawing  of  ti 

loE,  I  fear  to  incur  th  of 

inrulcrtTiufj;  badtaste,  hut  I  .J 

♦  1  must  My — no*     IWfeci 

t  not  he  without  a  tacrifie« 

tu  dibiufii,  A  Venus  and  Apollo  in 
tht?ir  ut*oofit  b*'a»ty  wimld  ntfi*fid  in 
one  of  Itfit  '         '       '        ,  '  -.  ^ 

they  woul*  rw 

they  arc,  liii'y  iihj^i  iitive  uu.M»Hite  do. 
minton. 

Nat.    Well,  f^    -^^        -    '  nfl. 

thing  in  that — i' 

!>,..  .............         1 


i  r "-  - *>r 

O'"''-,-!'!  !■..      l',:ii ;,  .  ,iw  in  natunr  all 
l»B*  ia  iibvtotii  naturo,  did  tliey  ? 
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Tlicy  presumed  to  do  so>  but  in  their 
better  works  stepped  beyond  the  limits 
they  professed  to  confine  themselves 
within ;  and  their  predilection  has 
even  made  their  high  fame  and  name 
of  uncertain  duration.  The  fame  of 
the  Caracci  is  not  rising.  But  were 
not  Corroggiu  and  Raffaelle  natural- 
ists ?  Cerlniuly  they  were>  and  idea- 
lists too — the  great  painter  must  be 
both ;  but  I  doubt  if  you  do  not,  in 
referring  to  that  controversy,  some* 
what  leave  your  own  ground.  You 
widen  the  discussion.  You  forget, 
too,  that  your  Caracci  painted  tritons, 
and  sea  gods,  and  wood  nymphs, 
dryads  and  hama-dryads,  which  they 
did  not  find  in  their  academies — and, 
where  they  made  them  too  human, 
they  lacked  genius,  and  were  shack- 
led. The  fact  is,  the  art  is  universal ; 
too  wide  is  the  field  for  these  limits. 
We  agree  perfectly,  if  you  assert  that 
nature  should  be  studied  intensely, and 
with  utmost  accuracy ;  but  when  na- 
ture's forms  leave  you,  that  is  exter- 
nal, shrink  not  from  the  ideal  daring. 

Nat.  It  is  not  that  nature's  forms 
leave  you,  but  you  leave  them  ;  and 
the  examples  you  give,  though  from 
the  naturalists  the  Caracci,  are  to  my 
view  absurdities.  Who  ever  saw,  or 
in  a  sane  state  imagined,  tritons  and 
mermaids,  and  id  genus  ornnef — the  im- 
possibility of  their  existence  is  shock- 
ing. There  cannot  be  physically, 
anatomically,  such  a  being  as  half- 
man  half- fish :  our  actual  knowledge 
rises  up  against  the  fabrication,  and 
proclaims  the  cheat. 

Ide.  Not  so  fast — you  assume  too 
much  ;  who  ever  saw  is  one  thing, 
but  who  ever,  in  a  sane  state,  imagin- 
ed is  another  thing.  I  will  tell  you 
the  sanest  who  imagined  he  saw 

*'  A  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back." 
Nay,  the  all-sane  Sh^kspeare  not  only 
imagined  he  saw,  but  called  the  tes- 
timony of  another  sense ;  ho  heard  her 
*'  Uttering  such  dulcet  and   hmrmonioiis 

breath. 
That  the  mde  sea  grew  dvll  at  her  song.*' 

You  must  not  pass  over  the  last  line, 
the  idea  beyond  the  visible  nature, 
giving,  endowing  with  the  anatomy  of 
brain,  and  feeling,  and  sense  of  civili- 
ty too,  that  which  hath  none.  Nay 
more,  the  very  stars  are  mad  to  hear 
the  music — 
"  And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their 

spheres, 
To  hear  the  Bea-maid*§  mosic.'' 


So  that  you  perceive  tbftt  pot  only  did    i9jAqo— \t  i|v^i 


Shakspeare  imagine  the  mermaid,  but 

S:ave  the  sea  and  the  stars  life,  and  un- 
erstanding,  and  delight  to  hear  her. 
I  see  you  yield — be  sure  that,  if  you 
bring  poetry  into  the  argument,  you 
are  lost ;  for  the  art  is  poetry,  only  for 
words  it  uses  forms  and  colours. 

Nat^  No,  not  quite  the  same — words 
hurry  over  the  absurdities,  but  paint- 
ing fixes  them. 

Ide.  Painting  only  fixes  what  it  se- 
lects, so  that  it  must  bear  the  blame, 
or  assume  the  merit. 

Nat.  Even  in  poetry  does  not  Ho- 
race decry  the  practice  of  imagining 
impossible  conjunctions  ? 

Ide.  Certainly  he  does  not — he 
only  condemns  the  incongruous  in 
character— the  tigers  and  lambs — 
non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia.  The 
monster  he  called  his  friends  to  deride, 
was  indeed  an  absurd  jumble  of  odds 
and  ends,  that  never  could  be  imagin- 
ed to  be  one  being.  The  horse's  neck, 
and  the  woman's  head,  and  what  be- 
side? 

Nat.  You  will  not  defend  a  Cen- 
taur, that  worst  of  impossibilities ; 
would  any  painter  of  sense  now-a- 
days  perpetrate  such  a  subject  ? 

Ide.  Why  not  ?  I  have  seen  a  very 
beautiful  picture,  by  Rubens,  of  the 
Centaur  Nessus— the  wounded  Nes- 
sus ;  oor  did  Rubens  think  it  a  vile 
perpetration  to  paint  the  half- bull 
half- fish  monster,  rushing  from  the 
sea  to  destroy  the  chaste  Hippolytus; 
nor  do  I  think  you  would,  upon  re« 
flection,  disdain  the  beast ;  but  Cen- 
taurs surely  are  a  poetical  conception, 
and  of  admitted,  recognised  fable. 

Nat.  Poetry  run  mad,  and  paint- 
ing too,  that  adopts  the  fable.  Do  let 
me  show  you  the  absurdity.  Here  b 
a  creature  with  two  stomachs,  the  hu- 
man and  equine,  and  one  mouth  to 
maintain  them  both — the  one  body 
lives  on  hay,  the  other  on  flesh,  and 
there  cannot  be,  physically  speaking, 
any  union  or  communication  between 
them.  Is  it  possible  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Centaur,  and  not  see  an^ 
laugh  at  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  the 
artist? 

Ids.  Well,  you  have  put  a  Terj 
strong  case — you  have  put  the  dissec- 
tion of  your  own  natural  in  a  very 
striking,  startling  way;  but  if,  not- 
withstanding that,  I  can  make  out  a 
case  for  the  Centaurs,  the  greater  will 
be  the  triumph  of  art. 

lOT.  VJ  «  View  ^  v^^^.  ^'?^^^'^! 
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too,  docs  not  prod u CO  lU  morbid  dis* 
ea^a ;   and,  be  not   ofrende(),  it  may 
li;ip;tL^n  that  your  imngluatlon  is  in<' 
fi'CiL'd  by  it ;  and  as  one  in  the  juun- 
(iice  sees  all  things  of  oue  huc»  so  ono 
imdcr  the  knowledg-e  of  disensci  may 
c,  by  too  scrutinizing  a  ifIew,ibrotigU 
I  buEmty-coveringr  to  the  bonw  and 
8inevr5|  and  anatomlxc  a  Venu*.     U 
has  beoa  satd,  happy  is  he  that  dooa 
Dt  know  lie  has  a  stomach  ;  wo  may 
doubly   unh;ippy  is   he  iff  ho,  in 
okin;;^  at   &  picture  of  a   Centaur, 
aid  discover  ilut  ho  has  two,    You 
ire  discDchantod  by  your  knowledge, 
has    deadoiied   your  imugin.'Uion. 
[  would  be  incredulous  of  any  fruit 
lit  pippins,  in  the  fiibulous  llespe- 
ies.     You  would  bark  iu  return  at 
1  Cerlicrus's  heads,  and  pa«s  on, never 
elieving^   that  you   would   meet  the 
thoat  of  Achilles  io  the  Etyfian  fields, 
id  converse  with  him  on  glory.   The 
raking  dream  of  poetry  must  not  be 
'&r  you.     Y'ou  must  always  pass  cou- 
Bmuatioti  on  our  best  poeta  and  paint- 
if  you   cannot  so  maMer  your 
1   aa  to  throw   it   into  a  belief, 
/"hat  lo  you  would  be  Tilian^s  Bac* 
tlius   and    Ari/idne,    aud  tho  younj? 
Satyr-god  dragging'  tho  captuied  head? 
That  llatracile's  Archangel  treadmg 
1  tho  Great  Enemy  ?    Would  you 
lot  sec  the  impossibility  of  make  and 
[iu<!ele  to  support  his  wingg^  aa  you 
that  of  tho  two-boditd  Centaur? 
[*oor  Ovid!  and  all  the  poets  and  paint- 
i  that  have  followed  him,  you  would 
burn  all   their  metamorphoses.     The 
beautiful    Circe,    too,    you    will   not 
I'kttowledgo  a  swine  of  her  m>tkinsr. 
k^oi]  cau  pass  with  an  unpalpi taring 
lieart  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
But  you  are  not  to  be  envied.     The 
pact  i*,  in  tho  better  half  of  poetry  wo 
ire  not  called  tipofi  to  know  but  to 
elieve — to  believe  even  again  at  know- 
gv  I   a  belief  that   borrows   more 
Vom  our  feelings,   and   perhaps  our 
better  ones,  thin  from  our  tindemtand- 
ngi.    You  canuot  love  truly  with  this 
-vigilant,  prying  knowledge,  for 
^  do  so  you  must  take  something  fur 
filed,  and  borrow  a  few  fasciikaiions 
lim^gtnation    So,  ray  pi od  friend ♦ 
'^  I  go  on  at  this  rate, you  will  strip 
I  _     :.  j,^fj,  you  <»rill  have 

DO  (  IcJcn  virtuci.     Go 

Hot  u>  *  ....  ..,^,  ,,M  if  the  Ut  lasts,  you 

will  Mse  nothing  hut  the  acloni  j  you 
rrll   rifit   nhcd  ft  ifs'iT  i»Vfr  Lcar  aod 
I  *  (nr  you  will  know  they  aro 

5.      N-'iy.  yon  must  hourly 
I  jiiXirmli  to  U*k  for  Ibo  very  luk- 


gaage  you  usOf  lest  you  dcil  in  hyper- 
bole, in  trope  and  figure.  Now  toll 
roe,  h  not  all  this  ab.'iudnnmentagainnt 
your  nature?  you  have  really  not  con- 
sidered th'j  subject  suftii!iently.  Are 
you  prcpired  to  give  up  all  thai  is 
shown,  from  the  drift  of  your  argu- 
ments, you  must  give  up  ?  Knowledge 
makes  even  chiirity  cold ;  you  bad 
belter  give  your  pence  to  a  good  actor 
than  discover  every  cheat.  But  bo 
consistent ;  burn  every  work  of  imagi- 
natiim  that  demands  of  you  a  prior 
heliefy  (jtnd  you  shall  h^ive  a  fmall 
library*)  or  admit  i^vcn  Centaurs  within 
the  pale  of  credibility, 

Nat.  You  have  lectured  me  finely, 
and  have  said  as  much  for  your  Cen- 
taurs as  can  be  said, 

loE.  By  no  means.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  said — the  htUrr  li  df  is 
unsaid  j  for  ct'en  courts  <  Uw 

to    pn^ccdcnt — There   is  tu 

their  favour.    Do  you  r<  sho 

great  statuary — thenohh  the 

Lapitha;  and  Centaurs?  even, yuu tee, 
in  hnrd  solid  marble  has  tho  grtfat  idea 
been  perpetuated^  But  I  wUl  gito 
you  «in  example  in  painting.  Let  tt^ 
look  for  Lucian's  dc'^cription  of  tho 
copy  of  a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  which  h« 
saw  at  Athens,  of  a  female  Cent;iar. 
Here  it  h^-mKtK6»»rr,i  itKtp<^i^ 

Nat.  Aud,  with  the  original*  liand 
down  the  ir.nnslation.  l^raukha's,  I  ser? 

Tde.   1  shall  read  it. 

Nat*  By  all  means. 

I  HE.  Thus,  then,  saith  Luciant — "1 
will  tell  you  a  story  of  Z^Mixis,  That 
famous  p.iinter  seldom  eho^o  to  handto 
trfio  and  common  suhjects,  such  n% 
heroes,  ^otjis,  and  batiks;  but  always 
endeavoured  to  strike  tttit  somcthincr 
new,  and  exerted  all  hi«  art  and  nktll 
upon  it.  Among  other  thioga  bo 
painted  a  femato  Centaur,  with  two 
young  ones.     There  i*  ;  'py 

of  it  now  at  Atheos;  thr  .  w.in 

taiit  to  have  been  sent  iittu  Italy  by 
Sylla,  the  Roman  genera),  and  lost  at 
teii  with  tho  whole  cur^o,  somewhere, 
I  beliovt*,  near  Matt.i.  The  copy, 
however,  I  have  i>ecn,  uud  will  deseriho 
to  you  s  not  that  I  pretend  to  bo  a 
jnd^e  of  pictures,  bin  because  when  ] 
Mw  it,  ill  a  painter*!  collection  thtire, 

it  tumle  .1   ^^        Aiioo  on  me, 

and  I  pC) !  every  part  of 

it*     The  i  i-u  t^  down  on  a 

smooth  turf  ;  i  which  reprc* 

icntuamnri^* '-  "»' "nnd, 

with  f hell  nii* 

The  fore  i  ^     ,  ..   ..    ;.  ..  ,  Um 

good  Dr  l-VankUu  baa  omitted  to  trans* 
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late—*'  TO  X«  yvuettKUOP  ovav  ainrvic, 
il^t/x,»ixi>yn'/€^»t,  KCU  It'  etyKCiitos  iortp. 
l$ut  that  which  is  woman  is  gently 
raised,  and^reclines  upon  the  elbow." 
Why  did  he  omit  it?  Did  he  think  it 
contradicted,  by  the  action  of  holding 
her  young  ?  But  to  proceed) — •*  The 
fore  feet  not  reaching  out  as  if  she  lay 
on  her  side,  but  one  of  them  as  kneel- 
ing, with  the  hoof  bent  under,  the 
other  raised  up,  and  trampling  on  the 
grass,  like  a  horse  prepared  to  leap.*' 
(That  won't  do,  Dr  Franklin— xeu  ru 

ihof^CVi    cLvTthOtfAJ^UltfitU^  0/0/   ti(Jt¥  iT'X'Oi 

'Kii^uiAiiKit  civu7rvi^eii>  —  holding  the 
ground,  as  hor.<es  do  that  try  to  rise 
^ip,  to  leap  up,  if  you  please,  when 
lying  down.  But  to  proceed)—"  She 
holds  one  of  the  young  ones  in  her 
arms,  and  suckles  it  like  a  child  at  her 
woman's  breast,  and  the  other  at  her 
dugs  like  a  colt.  In  the  further  part 
of  the  picture  is  seen  a  male  Centaur, 
as  watching  from  a  place  of  obserTa- 
tion,  supposed  to  be  the  father,*'  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  I  for  shame,  Dr 
Franklin,  who  would  doubt? — no  sup- 
position at  all ;  Lucian  says,  thinking 
of  the  subject,  the  female  Centaur — 

eifcjxn-f^udip  rt^rivvfcofris — **  The   hus- 
band ot  her  thus  in  both  ways,  nursing 
her  young.")     "  He  (the  husband, 
and,  of  course,  the  father)  is  behind, 
and  discovers  only  the  horse  part  of 
the  figure,  and  appears  smiling,  (smil- 
ing, yfAcjif :  Centaurs  don't  smile,  more 
likely  uttering  a  good  horse  laugh,  and 
f'^iKUTTTu  yihtiWf  descHbes  an  action. 
But  thus  let  it  be  smiling)— showing  a 
lion's  cub,  which  he  lifts  up  as  if  to 
frighten  the  young   ones  in    sport. 
With  regard  to  correctness  in  drawing, 
the  colouring,  light  and  shade,  symme- 
try, proportion,  and  other  beauties  of 
this  picture,  as  1  am  not  a  sufficient 
judge  of  the  art,  I  leave  it  to  painters, 
whose  business  it  is  to  explain  and 
illustrate  them.     What  I  principally 
admire  in  Zeuxis,  is  his  showing  so 
much  variety,  and  all  the  riches  of  his 
art,  in  the  management  of  one  subject, 
representing  a  man  so  fierce  and  ter- 
rible, the  hair  so  nobly  disheveled, 
rough  and  flowing  over  the  shouUcrs 
where  it  joins  the  horse,  and  the  coun- 
tenance, though  smiling,  amnzingly 
wild  and  savage.    The  female  Centaur 
is  a  most  beautiful  mare  of  Thessaliaa 
breed,  such  as  had  been  never  ridden 
or  tamed.     All  the  upper  part  resem- 
bling a  very  handsome  woman,  ex- 
cept the  can,  which  are  like  a  Batyra : 
that  part  of  the  ttgnre^  where  the  body 
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of  the  woman  Joins  to  that  of  the  horse, 
incorporating  as  it  were  insensibly^ 
and  by  slow  degrees,  so  that  you  caa 
scarce  mark  the  transition,  deceiving 
the  sight  most  agreeablg.    The  fero- 
city that  appears  in  the  young  ones, 
is  moreover  admirably  expressed  ;  as 
well  as  the  childish  innocence  in  their 
countenances  when  they  look  towards 
the  young  lion,  clinging  at  the  same 
time  to  the  breast,  and  getting  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  mother."    Does 
not  this  description  reconcile  you  to 
the  Centaurs  even  more  than  the  Phy- 
galeian  marbles  ?  How  admirably  does 
Lucia'n  criticise  the  picture,  feeling 
every  beauty  !    The  Hippo- Centaur* 
looking  on  at  his  infants,  and  holding 


up  the  lion's  cub  to  frighten  them — 
his  fi'kifAfJLeL  xanoi  ycX^yro^  difi^iahi{ 
oXoy,  KMt  o^tiov  r/,  »«(/  avu^f^oy.  The 
look,  all  wild  and  savage,  of  the  laugh- 
ing mountain  man-beast.  How  well 
the  man  is  defined,  and  the  brute! 
How  beautiful  the  female,  and  how 
well  the  human  body  blends  with  that 
of  the  horse  ii  f^t^tg,  Kut  i  »Qfioyin  t*»p 
acif^ecraif  K»ff  oovvci^mrutf  xut  ovvhitrui 
TU  yvveuKSt^  ro  iVx/xo>,  iiQifAM  kui  oifK 
d&Qoai  (Atret^utvntretf  km  Ik  TQaaayuyi/ig 

its  TO  rri^oit  tfruyafAum,    Lucian,  and 
of  course  Zeuxis,  you  perceive,  saw* 
as  well  as  you  and  all  other  natu- 
ralists, the  impossibility  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  bodies,  and  directs 
your  attention  to  the  wonderful  art' 
with  which  you  are  cheated  into  a  be- 
lief of  it.     Lucian  claims  as  a  merit 
what  you  would  make  an  objection. 
How  nicely  he  notices,  particularly  as 
being  most  wonderful  in  effect,  the 
expression  of  the  infants  at  the  breast* 
still    feeding,   but  looking  xtithnMs 
(A,tiK»  7^0;    roy    VKUfivov    Tou   Xforrof, 
which  the  father  is  holding  up  to  ter- 
rify them,  and  to  observe  the  effects. 
Does  not  all  this  variety,  the  infantSy 
and  the  incident  of  the  lion's  cub,  avert 
your  attention  from  any  impossibility? 
—and  how  artfully  managed?  Zeuxis, 
Lucian  tells  us,  was  disgusted  that  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  only  was  ad- 
mired, and  not  his  mode  of  treating 
it.      ron  TniMif  rni  Tix^nf  i'Tatvowi, 
The  mud,  the  dirt,  of  the  art  they  only 
admire — the    dregs    says    Franklin. 
Lucian  winds  up  both  with  a  notice 
worth  your  attention.    «<  All  else  but 
the  novelty  did  Zeuxis  in  vain;  itet 
not  la  vaitkt  tive  ^^>aL  vt^  \q^9^  ^^ 
paXuvVtk^t  wv^  *>^  «^«tl  ^^w%  ^^s^  '^ 
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{OS*  "  I  bope  CTiy 
worthy  your  »*p- 

ed  aver  the  door  of  a  nntion- 

Franklia  has  somft  whiin- 

fao!e» — ^'*  Zeuxi*/*  fiuys  he,  **  if 

credit  our  author,  must  hnve 

Stubbs  of  aiuiquitv.'* 

Fat*  The  descnpiiouis  at  any  rate 

PAutiful,  and  I  know  you  will  lake 

f.  ,t   :.,in,i^M.Jii,  uud  s:iy 

It  re;  so  luiUBl 

fj. ,  ,  ,  .., ,  .:   I  tiieprcBi'nt, 

to  belicvo  any  thing  to  bo  natttrnl. 

I^)^%  That  is  more  than  I  a*k  ; — but 
conuj,  Ludatt  had  a  sane  jurjj^ajtnit, 
J|oved  pkturef>  and  ba*«  givt'udttfcrip- 
of  a  few— shall   we  look   into 
1? — you  witl  be  called  to  bdleve 
impossibiiities.     Wc  will  take 

'ilogue   of  Zephyrtis   arid    No- 

I — bis  picture;  and  Paul  Vcro- 
■*r  Dovft  painted  belter,  "  Zrpht/rus* 
:*uropa  wandered  to  the  sea-i^Uore* 
tu  <livert  tii?f%*/lf  irith  her  Loinpuntons, 
%'Jm  It  Iiip'  '  i  the  form  of 

;:  III  I,  r  ■■  with  them. 

iNhiai  tn^;iji\jui  ai  I  lie  itppear,  for  he 
wa5  milk'White>  his  eoimteuance?  mild 
and  gentle,  and  hi*  horns  turned  b.ick 
iQ  the  most  graceful  manner ;  he 
I'Mjtcd  and  pl-.v'-  i  i-  vt  the  shore, 
11  I  lowed  -o  ri  ,  that  Euro- 

M    ■     .r,ifi:r.>rl     f,,  niQ*         J  Upl- 

with  her  as 

,  _\ij  and  swam 

wnj*     Slie  was  irighleucd  out  of  her 

rith  one  hand  laid  hold  of  hfs 

Dm  that  fthe  might  not  fall  oi\\  aud 

Hlh  the  other  toi>k  up  her  robes  that 

were  to  Med  about  by  the  wind/'  "A'a- 

fit<i.     It  mu^t  h are  been  a  charming 

•     f,  Zfpliyru»,  to  see  Jupiter  s^^iiii 

I      r,     and    carrying    hin    l»elov<^d,'* 

**  Zt/Ja/nt(t.   But  what  followed  wn& 

(it«il  mure  (iciightful.     The   sea   bc- 

nf,  and^  lulled  as  it  were  in- 

lity^re^cmbled  a  smooth  and 

plain  ;  we.  as  Btlcnt  &pccta- 

aceompantc'd  liiera.     The 

bring  round  them*  and  5ome> 

Just  touching  the   waves  wUh 

<t?et,  bore  lighted  torches,  and 

ikymeneaU*     The  nercld^,  half- 

"  I  riding  from  the  water,  rode  on 

cka  of  dolphini^^  and  joined  in 

torus  of  np|dAU»c.     The  iritons 

»ea  nymphs,  all  that  the  element 

tiitritet  led  ibe  wa/  rcjviaog,  aud 
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"^  -mAn  to  h'>  r. 

,  two  trito;  uu 

I  her  Khell,  ami  iLutiuiiug 

.very  kind  in  fhc  w/iy  be* 
lull  t!j.  hride :  thu-^  they  profcediHl 
from  I'hanicia  quite  to  Crete.  When 
they  arrived  at  tTie  isl^ind,  Jupiter  ap* 
pearod  no  long:cr  in  the  f^rm  of  a  boll  | 
but»in  his  own,  r  '  -  ''riropa  by  tb^ 
haud>  led  her  bl  !  w  ith  down* 

ctk&l  eyes  into  thv  iiv ,,.  aii  cave.  Wo 
returnt?d  to  the  fcn. ;   and,  according" 
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M..;,i*d 

-,    ind 
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to  our  iJeveral  department 
waves  of  it."  •♦  AV«i*   1! 
happy  art  thou,  Zeplly^u^ , 
tjuch  a  sights  whiUt  1  wm- 
in  looking  at  griiUiis.  v]<  ' 
blacka.*'  Here  are  ji 
have  pninfr^l  after  ti 
wnri'  irsi  aud  not  the  leatt 

won.  iiiating  Ario^to.  Then? 

1?,  by  tlie^by,  a  iifclty  little  Gtvek 
idyll  t;iken  from  Uiim  tale  of  Europat 
thcit  Gibson  the  acniptur  would  make 
much  of*  It  is  of  Cupid  turued  plougli- 
man,  amt^  widle  sowings  he  H*e«  aud 
knowR  Jupiter  in  hh  bull  fttrui^  lookei 
buck  aud  thre;<tenji  hiiUf  (hat  if  h& 
doesuH  mind  wiiat  he  is  aboiit^he  wlU 
put  his  neck  in  the  yoke.  In  not  tbi^ 
a  subject  for  sculpture,  the  god -bull, 
what  a  form — and  the  «rc^        '  '     i  ?** 

But  you  remember  Liu 
of  Luna  and  Knd^mion,    m.   ^^ 
logue  between  Venus  und  Lunn 
Greek  is  all  gentleness  o(  f  ■-' 
light  slt'cp,  aud  ailver-jh 

*'  You   think  Endymim^  :„.. 
Venu»,  beautiful  ? 

**  Oh  yes,  particularly  when  i^«-6>3«- 

ftiyo^  ws — OiV^flC* 

Fr.ujkim  Ujus,^ — **  Itttu 
confer*   he   appears   cliu  c- 

ciaily  when,  ehrowiti     '  '  no 

the  rock,  he  goes  t^'  svs 

in  his  left  hand^  thai  >^  •  uj  nri^j>;Mug 
from  him,  (no  'that  »oem/  there  ia  oo 
seem  at  alt — already  now  blippiog  out 
of  h\%  hand* yet  that  has  not  the  beauty 
f.f  r  >-»,)  nnd  hi^  rifrht  ^ii,iir..»rl- 
i  d,  iu}d  gi  to 

lil  fiit-e.  hu 

>b? 

od  in  ttieepi  brvathoa  uul  that  ajnbrosial 
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breathing.')  Then  come  I  down,  as 
softly  as  possible,  and  treading  on  my 
tip-toes  that  I  may  not  wake  and  dis- 
turb him.  You  know  the  rest,  in 
short,  1  am  dying  for  love  of  him.*' 
The  latter  part,  in  particular,  is  vilely 
translated.  The  Greek  has  the  very 
softness  and  caution  of  the  gentlest 
footing.  Albano  painted  this,  and 
sweetly.  It  was  soft  moonlight,  and 
sleep,  and  love>  and  Dian*s  beauty. 

Nat.  But  this  is  Lueian's  picture 
of  words,  not  his  description  of  a  pic- 
ture actually  painted. 

Ii)E.  True — and  if  you  are  not  tired 
of  Lucian,  we  will  turn  to  his  de- 
scription of  a  picture^  which  he  says 
he  saw  in  Italy,  ionv  ukuv  tv  '  lT«eX/» 
Ketyu  tthov.  The  picture  is  by  iEtion — 
the  marriage  of  Roxana  and  Alexan- 
der. Rafikelle  was  so  pleased  with 
this  dc^cription,that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  it,  which  was  hung  in  his  own 
room.  The  only  alteration  made  by 
R^itfdoUe  being,  that  he  transferred 
the  scene  from  an  inner  chamber  to  a 
camp.  Lucian*s*  description  is  per- 
fectly graphic  'xet,yK»'hoy  rt  x>^rifA»  ^u^- 

Such  was  the  perfection  of  the  pic- 
ture, that  Proxenidas,  the  chief  judge, 
was  charmed  with  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  gave  iEtion,  who  was  a  stran- 
ger, his  daughter  in  marriage. 

"  The  scene,"  says  Lucian,  "  is  a 
handsome  inner  chamber,  with  a  nup- 
tial bed  in  it,  on  which  Roxana,  a 
most  beautiful  virgin,  is  reclining, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as 
ashamed  of  looking  up  to  Alexander, 
who  stands  by  her.  She  is  attended 
by  several  smiling  cupids,  one  of 
whom  is  behind,  lifting  up  her  veil, 
and  discovering  her  beauties  to  the 
bridegroom ;  whilst  another,  in  the 
character  of  a  slave,  pulls  off  her  slip, 
per,  that  she  may  lie  down  ;  another 
Jays  hold  on  Alexander's  robe,  and 
seems  drawing  him,  with  all  his 
strength,  towards  the  bride.  He  has 
a  garland  in  his  hand,  which  he  offers 
to  her.  Hephoistion  stands  close  to 
him  with  a  torch  in  hb  hand,  and 
leaning  on  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  I 
take  to  be  Hymen,  though  there  is  no 
name  inscribed  over  him.  In  another 
part  of  the  picture  are  a  number  of 
cupids  sporting  with  Alexander's  ar- 
mour, two  of  them — like  porters  sweat- 
ing under  a  burthen — carrying  a  spear^ 
with  two  more  at  a  little  distance,  one 
lying  upon  his  shield,  and  borne,  like 
a  king  ia  triumph,  by  several  who 
take  bold  of  the  Laodles  of  it»  ^bUst 


the  other  gets  into  his  coat-of-maH, 
and  conceals  himself,  as  if  with  a  de- 
sign to  frighten  the  rest  if  they  como 
that  way  ;  nor  are  these  sports  with- 
out design,  as  the  artist  meant  by  them 
to  point  out  the  hero's  passion  for 
war,  and  to  show  that  how  much  so- 
ever he  might  be  in  love  with  Roxana, 
he  had  not  forgot  his  arms.  The  pic- 
ture, it  may  be  observed,  had  some- 
thing nuptial  in  it,  which  might  re- 
commend i£tion  to  the  daughter  of 
Proxenidas,  as  the  marriage  of  Alex- 
ander was  a  type  of  his  own,  and  the 
hero,  whose  wedding  was  represented, 
a  kind  of  bridesman  to  the  painter, 
who  went  away  equally  happy.'*  This 
of  Franklin's  is  nut  the  most  elegant 
translation ;  but  does  it  serve  to  recon- 
cile you  to  the  machinery  of  cupids, 
which,  unless  you  have  advanced,  are 
a  step  or  two  beyond  your  limits  of 
the  natural  ? 

N4T.  I  see  you  are  determined  to 
decide  for  me ;  but  has  not  this  same 
Lucian  a  description  of  a  portrait,  and 
a  defence  of  the  flattery,  in  which 
there  is  no  such  cupid  machinery  ? 
r  loE.  *«  The  Portrait,*'  which  is  so 
much  the  work  for  the  painter  that 
the  translator  **  humbly  inscribed  the 
translation  to  his  friend  the  great  por- 
trait painter  of  England,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds."  But  are  you  quite-cor- 
rect as  to  the  machinery  ?  It  is  not  a 
description,  but  directions  how  to 
paint  it;  and  all  art,  all  beauty,  all 
wisdom,  gods,  goddesses,  the  most 
noted  philosophers,  and  most  fascinat- 
ing of  woman  kind,  are  called  upon 
to  contribute,  even  Da}dalus  and  his 
wings,  which,  by-the-by,  offers  the 
translator  an  opportunity  of  a  far 
gro.^ser  flattery  than  could  be  charged 
against  his  original,  and  is  certainly  a 
specimen  of  the  bathos.  Thus,  in  a 
note  on  Daedal us*s  wings,  he  says : — 
"  This  is  to  the  last  degree  elegant ; 
the  whole  description  is,  indeed,  ini- 
mitable. It  is  perhaps  impossible  for 
an  English  reader  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, to  read  the  latter  part  of  it  with- 
out applying  it  to  the  best  of  women, 
our  own  amiable  and  beneficent  Queen 
Charlotte.*'  The  passage  that  called 
out  this  nonsense  runs,  '*  and  thus 
she  also  gains  universal  admiration, 
for  all  wish  those  wings  may  ever  re- 
main unhurt  which  scatter  blessings 
on  every  side  of  them  ;**  and  by  this, 
you,  my  friend  Naturalist,  will  leara 
twolb\T\^%---V\»X.**'\:\»'^«tNx'®x^^  ^w*. 
rete  lo  \.Vv\ii%^  ^>\va«  wvx  ^'l  ^««^  ^^- 
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I  avottue  to  enter  in  at.     And  )mt 

nay  pcihapa  add,  that  whal  fras  iwi- 

bossible  t^r  an  English  reader  at  one 

Junctures  is  very  puasiblu  at  anallier  j 

mid  thus  you  may  be  lud  to  question 

some  other  of  your  impoi?!>ibilide3. 

Nat.  Y'ju  certainly  60  not  consi- 
der any  concf  plluni  good  atid  worthy 
"  reprcseotation,  but  those  of  a  sound 
nlud.  For  that,  sanity  is  neccsAnry  to 
leniDd.  Yet  you  must  admit — ^foFi  as  a 
Iron^Citsei  I  ri^turu  to  thu  Centaurs — 
bat  the  coucofition  of  lhea«  monsters 
|ro50  fo>m  terror,  which  is  not  the 
lane  slato  of  the  muui.  It  ha  stato 
III  whiiJi  wo  S(»e  things  nut  as  llu'y 
ire.  The  em- my  tii.U  first  made  thi-ir 
Ippoafrinco  •lei'cendioi^  from  the  hiru 
horsebick,  in  the  terror  caused  by 
L*  atriu^euejijs  of  the  object,  wtro 
nkon,  man  and  hor^jc,  for  one  creature. 
I  re  fear  sot  aside  reason  ;  and  it  is 
Itirely  doubly  absurd  to  perpetuafe, 
1  rea^oti  returns,  what  cuidd  only 
)  concf^ived  id  the  absence  of  reason. 
Idb*  Wl'II.  wc  win  say  thai  terror  wa^s 
_  bo  parent  of  iho  idea  ;  but  I  cannot 
admie  t)iat  terror  is  not  a  sane  state  of 
the  mind;  it  h  tlie  wecy  coudition  of 
nature  to  be  subject  to  terror 
-mori'ovcr,  it  U  enough  for  my  pur* 
HJSi!  in  the  arjjumcut  to  show  that  it 
tiaiur;iL  To  express  the  ideiis  that 
010  miiid  niluraliy  uoder  any  cir- 
kim»tauccs  conceives,  b  legititnate  to 
proviucc  of  p'lelry  and  p^iinliog* 
lor  are  you  prepared  to  gay  that  tho 
uind  in  a  state  not  uaoe^mHy  notcon- 
cive  ideas  grand  and  biMuiifuL  and 
ueb'  0$  rnt^'lit  tiud  a  ready  reception 
all  mindsi  and  create  fi»r  Ihetn- 
elvc^  a  snlHclcnt  belief.  But  mark 
»f>me  action  given  to  the  crea- 
Br«,  shall  brin^  furwiird  iho  power 
t)d  gratidcur  of  it,  so  as  at  once  to 
ke  out  of  yt*n  iho  conceit  of  your 
iiwleil}|e,  that  the  creature  never 
nnld  be.  You  see  it  hns  life  and 
potion*  and  you  question  no  further. 
'  C«a  I  tun  Nubtgcne  cuoi  vcriit^  monlii 
a\)  alio 
centtutit  Ceatauci;  Hoinolisii  Olhryn- 
que  nivalem 
ucjiif  utc«   curfu  rapldo :    djit  eontibai 

ylr*   hicum,  et  magno  cediui  vlrgnlta 

Here  you  »ce  two  cloud-bom  crea- 
>  from  the  hrow  of  a  lofty  hill, 
ad.  You  know  not  wlmi — you 
r,  Are  amas^d — are  prepared  for 
iiiu^  extra-bumaOt  and  the  next 
IcUs  you  Ihey  are  (JcutAiirs. 
you  SCO  thcoi  In   their  rapid 


oourpe — too  r.iptd  to  allow  you  to 
ecrutinbe  their  fornos — quitting  Ho* 
mole  and  the  snowy  Othrys,  they 
enter  the  wood?,  the  woods  give  way 
as  they  pafs,  and  you  hear  nothtng 
but  the  cra«h  of  branch  and  leafage. 
Away  they  fly.  The  vijjion  has  passed ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  it  never:  and 
will  you  coolly  turn  rounds  and  swear 
you  could  have  seen  nothing-,  for  the 
crc.iturcs  must  have  had  each  two 
stomachs,  and  think  itanimposAibiUty? 
Wo  are  all  aj>t  lo  yield  a  more  ready 
belief  to  fancy,  than  you  give  even 
yourself  the  credit  for  dotn^*  It  is 
natural — wo  begtu  it  with  infancy,  and 
if  we  Iq^o  the  power,  it  h  only  iti  Ji 
umrbid  state  of  knowledge.  Some 
are  fearful  we  shall  believe  too  much 
in  works  of  fancy— you  too  little  for 
enjoy  m'^nt.  Bottom  ibongrlit  tliat 
Smi^^  the  joiner,  should  show  half  his 
face  through  brs  lion's  maue»  and  ad« 
vertife  himself  to  the  Indies  as  a  man,  as 
other  men  are,  for  •'  there  h  not  a  more 
fearful  wild* fowl  than  your  Hon  liv- 
ing." After  all,  it  is  better  to  give  ft 
little  credit  to  f.iucy,  one*fi  own  or  of 
others,  than  to  stick  and  dound«r  in 
the  mire  of  what  wo  choose  to  lerm 
reiilittcs.  It  is  a  pleasant  refuge, 
Eometimes,  from  the  damp  dispiriting 
streets  and  alleys,  and  vexation  it  busi- 
ness of  every *day  life,  to  g-o  off  with 
fancy  to  the  woods  and  wilds,  to  the 
sea  and  to  the  river?,  that  aro  not  with- 
in geographical  limit,  to  &ec  the  pas- 
times of  Silenus  and  hia  satyrs,  woo4 
oymphs  and  water  nymphs;  to  henr, 
as  VVurd* worth  says  tn  one  of  his  sou* 
Dcts,  old  Triton  wind  hia  wreathed 
horn  s  and  see  Proteus  coming  from 
the  8ca  and  gathering  his  pboca? 
around  him .  Keep  y mtr  fancy  healthy 
whatever  you  do»  and  do  not  take 
every  waking  dream  for  a  symptom  of 
disease.  We  are,  as  1  think  Words- 
worth says,  loo  much  of  the  world» 
and  the  world  is  too  much  with  nt. 
Come  and  race  with  that  wild  Bae- 
chante,  that  on  a  Centaur's  beck  ts 
goading  him  on  with  a  thyrsus.  Do 
you  doubt  iL^  reality,  because  yon  >c« 
it  is  a  copy  from  a  picture  from  Pom- 
peii or  Herculaneum  ?  Thon  yon  will 
bo  happier  in  your  dream  if  you  oati 
keep  up  the  chase,  and  eireo  wheii 
yon  wake,  believe  it  to  be  one  of  Iho 
truths  of  nature.  **  For  so  to  Into^ 
po5e  a  little  e,ine,let  our  frail  though tB 
dally  with  false  surmise/* 

NAt.  Farewell  then,  yott  have  more 
than  half  brought  on  soranatabalbm, 
fur  I  feel  myself  sleepy. 


iO'ft^.J 


%^aieu  t^iuncijf,      jl  un  xxx% 


CALEB  STUKELT. 


Pabt  III. 
College. 


Providence  baa  wist>ly  ordained 
that  the  occupations  of  mankind^  com- 

Srohending  those  of  childliood,  boy- 
ood«  and  the  more  serious  transac- 
tions of  manhood,  shall  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  duties,  aud  bo  iuvested, 
as  thoy  successively  rise  up,  with  an 
importance  of  the  most  absorbing  and 
exclusive  character.  I  fay  wUefy, 
because  although,  no  doubt,  in  many 
instances,  the  consequence  that  is  at- 
tached to  human  events  is  factitious, 
and  inversely  to  their  actual  signifi- 
cance ;  yet,  if  buch  a  provisiun  did  not 
exist,  it  is  greatly  to  be  foartd  that  a 
healthy  regard  to  our  moral  slate  and 
improvement,  and  the  necessary  la- 
bour that  is  required  for  our  urelU 
doiog  and  success,  would  both  bo  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  only  by  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  life  with  the  juice  aud 
marrow  of  our  energies,  that  we  are 
able  to  satisfy  the  demand ;  and  it  is 
only  by  attaching  momentous  weight 
to  the  incidents  of  our  condition,  that 
we  can  at  all  hope  to  find  strength 
aud  ability  to  pass  onward  and  through 
them.  It  is  a  curious  employment  in 
the  latter  days  for  the  eye  of  expe- 
rience to  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
to  feign  a  huge  surprize  that  so  many 
trifling  matters,  now  passed  into  obli- 
vion, should  have  roused  up  in  former 
years  so  many  great  alarms,  demand- 
ed such  heart-searching  cares,  en- 
grossed so  many  sleepless  nights. 
But  no  less  curious  is  it  for  us  to  be- 
hold experience  turn  from  the  contem- 
pialion  of  the  past  to  the  doings  of 
the  present,  and  to  find  the  wise  and 
the  aged  harassed  by  the  smallest  ac- 
cident»  busy  in  contrivances,  over- 
whelmed in  careful  thought,  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  occupation  of  the 
moment,  which  in  a  night  shall  be 
forgotten,  or  regarded  with  a  placid 
eye,  but  is  now  dwelt  upon  as  if  the 
only  business  of  his  life  was  knotted 
and  bound  up  in  it.  What  can  be 
said  of  such  a  one,  but  that  he,  and 
all  of  us,  have  instincts  like  the  mean- 
er animals,  aud  nature  worketh  wise- 
ly?    • 

As  I  myself  review  the  early  days 


of  my  career,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
marvel  at  the  engrossing  nature  of  my 
college  pursuits.  How  dispropor- 
tionate do  they  now  seem  to  the  daily 
fears,  the  constant  anxieties,  the  deep 
distresses,  and  the  ceaseless  tear  and 
wear  of  spirit,  that  they  occasioned ! 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be 
far  otherwise  were  they  to  return  upon 
me  now.  Alas !  why  should  I  de- 
ceive myself?  The  same  events  would 
to-day  claim  tlie  same  tribute.  Let 
the  uuernng  fact  plead  with  the  reader 
for  the  miuutenoss  with  wiiieh  I  dwell 
upon  my  Cambridge  days, 

I  awoke  from  tho  hiato  of  syncope 
into  which  I  had  breu  thrown  by  tfio 
unhappy  result  of  the  contest,  to  bo 
conscious  of  a  degradation,  deep  and 
insupportable.  What  could  I  do? 
Whither  should  I  go  ?  How  escape 
from  the  ridicule  which  every  man 
would  cast  upon  me  ?  To  have  been 
beaten  was  now  not  the  consideration. 
To  be  known  as  defeated — to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  man  who  had  so  modest- 
ly condescended  to  receive  the  prema- 
ture congratulation  of  his  friends — 
who  had  made  sure  of  his  prize,  and 
missed  it  after  all! — to  live  in  tho 
college,  a  memorable  instance  of  dis- 
appointed hope,  and  vanquished  self- 
sufficiency  ; — this,  all  this,  was  not 
to  bo  borne.  I  walked  about  my  room 
in  a  state  of  inconceivable  wretched* 
ness  and  mental  disturbance.  Sim- 
monds  sat  over  the  fire,  imploring  me 
to  be  at  peace,  and  raking  away  at 
the  cinders  to  conceal  his  own  too 
evident  grief. 

*'  Do  not  take  on  so,  sir,**  said  the 
old  man ;  <'  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? 
This  only  makes  matters  worse." 

•'  Oh,  Simmonds!**  I  exclaimed, 
**  what  will  the  men  think?" 

"  Yes,  and  what  will  they  think 
next  year,**  asked  Simmonds,  with  a 
vain  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  *'  when 
you  have  beaten  every  one  of  them  ?** 

"  And  my  poor  father,  what  will 
he  say?" 

**  Why,  what  can  he  say,  sir  ?  Every 
body  knows  you  did  your  best  "— 
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not  do  my  best :  this  would  not  have 
happened  if  I  had.  I  have  been  too 
careless  all  through,  and  this  is  the 
consequence/' 

''  It'  you  had  not  been  so  ill,  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
more.  You  were  knocked  up  before 
you  went  in." 

I  was  appeased  by  the  good  man's 
remark.  ■ 

"  Yes,  aimmonds,  I  was  ill— very 
ill — and  the  men  must  have  observed 
it.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

•*  No  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  and  Mr  Smith- 
son  has  such  a  constitution  1  1  am  sure 
nothing  would  bring  his  flesh  down. 
Doesn't  he  look  like  it  ?'* 

**  He  looks  more  like  a  bricklayer 
than  a  gentleman,"  I  answered  pet- 
tishly.    *•  Who  is  this  Smithson  ?" 

**  Don't  you  know,  sir?  He  is  Mr 
Squareroot  8  nephew,  and  the  son  of 
a  Norfolk  clergyman." 

<*  What!"  I  exclaimed,  almost 
knocked  down  with  surprize,  ''  what 
is  it  you  say  ?  Smithson,  the  tutor's 
nephc  w  ?  Squareroot's  ? — the  tutor's  ?" 

**  Yes.  sir,  the  tutor's," 

"  This  then  is  the  secret  of  it  all," 
(Ah  mol  why  was  I  so  eager  to  jump 
at  any  but  the  simple  and  apparent 
canse  ofray  defeat?)  **  No  wonder  tliat 
I  am  beaten.  Newton  would  not  have 
been  successful.  Indeed  he  would 
not.  And  poor  Grimsley  too,"  (this 
with  marked  tenderness,)  **  no  wonder 
that  )X)iir  quiet  spirit  and  cultivated 
mind  were  doomed  to  succumb  !  Is 
this  trenerally  known,  Simmonds?" 

<*  Oh,  bless  you  1  yes,  sir.  In  the 
college  all  the  gentlemen  know  it,  but 
he  is  not  a  great  favourite  with  them. 
He  is  not  very  friendly  in  his  manner, 
and  he  keeps  a  good  deal  to  him- 
self." 

"  Now  answer  me,  Simmonds.  Do 
not  you,  for  one,  feel  satisfied  that 
favour  has  been  shown  to  Smithson, 
and  I  have  lost  the  scholarship  un- 
fairly ? " 

**  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  I  cannot 
say,  really — I  don't  think" 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow,  you  dare  not  tell 
me  what  you  think  I  You  eat  their 
bread,  and  are  bound  to  them.  It  is 
not  so  with  me.  Let  them  be  assured 
the  matter  shall  not  rest  here." 

*'  I  think  you  are  wrong,  I  do  in- 
deed, sir,"  said  the  gyp.  <'  Mr  Square- 
jooi  is  a  gentleman  of  strict  integrity, 
nad,  I  believe,  would  rather  lose  his 
/joiid  tliAa  let  it  do  a  dirty  action.    It 
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is  Mr  Smithson's  constitution,  sir^ 
and  nothing  else,  believe  me.'* 

I  answered  my  worthy  friend  with 
.  a  sneer,  and  truly  happy  was  I  to  find, 
an  hour  afterwards,  that  I  did  not  stand 
alone  in  the  suspicions  that  I  enter- 
tained of  the  justice  and  honour  of  the 
college  functionary. 

Simmouds's  remark  respecting  Smith- 
son  was  certainly  a  correct  one.  He 
was  not  a  favourite  in  the  college,  but 
let  me  do  him  tho  justice  to  state 
why. 

His  appearance,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  was  not  of  the  taking  charac- 
ter. It  partook  largely  of  that  known 
to  university  men  by  the  name  of  snob- 
bish. He  was  a  short,  bull-headed  per- 
son, with  coarse  features,  and  a  shag- 
gy head  of  hair.  Ornament  was  fo- 
reign to  his  person  and  dress.  The 
latter,  though  clean  generally,  was  al- 
ways mean  and  inferior- looking.  So 
much  for  himself.  His  father  was, 
I  was  about  to  say,  a  poor  man — ne- 
cessitous is  tho  better  term.  He  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  by  education,  and 
by  profession.  In  his  profes>ion  he 
was  distinguished  by  first-rate  ability, 
untiring  perseverance,  and  remark- 
able humility.  I  am  ashamed  to  add, 
that  the  revenue  of  this  man,  the  year- 
ly reward  of  all  his  honourable  toil — 
his  tvagej— amounted  not  quite  to  eigh- 
ty pouuds  per  annum.  With  tins  mi- 
serable pittance  he  had  contrived,  for 
some  years,  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
wife,  two  children,  and  himself.  Hav- 
ing been  fortunate  enough  to  gut  his 
son  placed  on  the  foundation  of  our 
college  as  a  sizer,  he  managed  further, 
by  some  peculiar  process,  to  squeeze 
out  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  thecharges 
of  a  private  tutor  ;  to  accomplish  this, 
however,  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  were  mak- 
ing sacrifices  at  home  really  beyond 
belief,  but  with  a  loving  cheerfulness 
that  spoke  almost  too  well  for  selfish, 
erring,  human  nature.  When  I  say 
that  the  son,  with  a  pious  resolution,' 
strove  by  every  exertion,  and  by  all 
means,  to  carry  out  the  goodly  work 
begun  at  home,  separated  himself  from 
all  other  men,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
own  ill* furnished  room,  joined  in  no 
pleasures,  partook  of  no  friendships, 
and  devoted  his  days  to  the  building 
up  of  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  fa- 
mily, I  need  add  no  more  to  convince 
the  reader  that  he  was  heartily  hated. 
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spirit  and  true  gentleman  in  the  col- 
lege. 

I  must  acknowledge^  notwithstand- 
ing the  lofty  air  and  tone  I  had  as- 
sumed, I  was  in  noway  easy  nor  satis- 
fied of  the  justice  of  my  proceeding 
against  Smithson.  Tlie  sad  defalca- 
tion on  the  third  day  haunted  me  like 
a  living  reproach,  and  pricked  me  as 
often  as  I  accused  the  poor  curate's 
son  and  his  uncle  of  collusion.  Still 
I  was  not  so  ashamed  of  this  ungene- 
rous treatment  of  him,  as  1  was  of  my 
own  defeat,  and  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  respecting  me.  Weak  and  wiuked 
as  I  was,  to  shield  myself  from  these, 
I  undertook  to  foster  the  dislike  whi.h 
I  now  learned  was  entertained  for 
Smithson«  and  to  suggest  one  fresh 
ground  of  offence  against  him.  Un- 
happily for  me,  the  men  were  but  too 
ready  to  listen  to  my  complaint. 

It  is  a  dangerous  trick,  that  of  dig- 
ging pits  for  other  folks.  Avoid  itj 
reader— always. 

In  truth,  the  cordial  sympathy  that 
so  suddenly  burst  upon  me  from  my 
fellow-students,  was  at  once  a  pana- 
cea to  my  broken  spirits.  Instead  of 
averted  looks,  or  signs  of  triumph  and 
ridicule,  their  recognitions  were  friend- 
ly and  encouraging.  As  to  the  favour 
which  had  been  afforded  Smithson, 
they  were,  to  a  man,  quite  satisfied  of 
that — and  their  indignation  at  the  fact 
by  far  surpassed  my  own.  Their  ad> 
.vice  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
exposure  of  the  *'  precious  system,** 
was  offered  In  all  the  Warmth  of  a 
brotherly  regard,  and  urged  with  one 
consent.  There  was  one  individual 
especially  indignant  and  violent  in  his 
counsel.  A  tall,  fair-haired,  dissipated 
youth,  who  had  not  opened  any  but 
his  betting- book  since  his  appearance 
in  Cambridge,  and  who,  with  an  in- 
come of  three  hundred  pounds  a- year, 
lived  at  the  rate  of  as  many  thousands  ; 
but  this  I  knew  not  at  the  time.  As 
I  have  said,  Mr  Easy  man,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  was  affected  with  choler 
at  my  disappointment 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  *'  I  knew 
how  it  would  be.  Why  didn*t  1  go 
in  for  the  scholarship?  Why  do  I 
take  life  easy?  What's  the  use  of 
reading,  when  every  thing  is  settled 
beforehand  ?  Upon  my  honour,**  TMr 
Easyman  never  went  higher  Uian 
this,)  **  I  believe  the  best  men  do  no« 
thbg  at  all  at  college.  The  j  are  wiie^ 


and  see   what's  what  with  half  an 
eye." 

The    conversation,  of   which  the 
above  elegant  extract  formed  a  part, 
was  held  in  my  own  room,  about  an 
hour  after  I  had  been  made  acquaint- 
ed in  the  hall  with  the  success  of  Mr 
Smithson.    A  body  of  men  had  flock- 
ed thither  to  offer  me  their  condolence, 
and  to  assure  me  of  their  readiness 
and  desire  to  make  my  grievance  un- 
conditionally their  ow  n.  Many  speech- 
es were  made  on  the  subject,  and,  as 
every  one  had  something  important 
and  original  to  advance,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  our  meeting  became 
at  intervals  exceedingly   noisy,  and 
the  difiiculty  of  drawing  attention  on 
the  part  of  individuals  inconveniently 
great.     At  one  moment,  my  friends 
would  deem  it  expedient  to  fall  simul- 
taneously into  a  violent  rage,  and  to 
discharge  themselves  of  their  anger 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.     Then 
bedlam  itself  seemed  loosed  into  the 
room ;  afterwards  there  would  be  a 
corresponding    silence.     Every    one 
stopped  for  breath  at  once,  and  then 
every  one  bellowed  out  again.    These 
continued  alternations    of   excessive 
violence  and  extreme  repose  could  not 
but  be  very  distressing  to  the  lodger 
overhead.     They    proved   so.     The 
rooms  immediately   above    my   own 
were  occupied  by  Mr  Squareroot  him- 
.self;  and  at  this  very  time  he  was 
busy,  in  his  capacity  of  moderator,  in 
the  concoction  of  divers  mathematical 
puzzles,  with  which  to  tickle  the  brains 
of  his  friends  at  the  ensuing  bachelors* 
examination.     Annoyed  at  length  be- 
yond his  power  of  endurance,  he  sent 
his  servant  to  us  with  a  particular  re- 
quest, that  we  should  be  more  tempe- 
rate in  the  sound  at  least  of  our  re- 
marks;  by  which  y^ry  natural  and 
certainly  justifiable  proceeding,  tlie 
tutor  increased  to  its  height  the  bitter 
feeling  which  was  already  engendered 
against  him.    Its  effect,  however,  was 
decisive,  for  perfect  silence  ensued, 
and  it  was  left  for  Mr  Easyman,  in 
these  memorable  words,  to  break  it. 

**  Gentlemen,**  he  said,  in  an  under 
tone,  and  looking  around  him,  *'  the 
right  of  discussion  is  contested  with 
us.  This  only  was  wanting.  Bat 
we  will  give  the  enemy  no  advantage. 
Let  us  separate  now,  but  let  me  see 
you  all  in  my  rooms  this  afternoon 
to  wincn,     Nq  VQX«t%  ^"^  NsjNkws^ 


4ld 

us  there* 


Slukoly,  I 


tohall    expect 


WhicU  inviuiion  beings  given  nnd 

accepicKir  auti  tk  few  remnrks   maile 

~  ifterwardd  in  a  srubdued  and  gcijtli» 

Itolce,   the   meetiDg  for   the   present 

eparated. 

Although  I  had  always  lived  on  the 
DOdt  friendly  terms  with  all  the  tnciu- 
[bcr»  of  onr  culleg^c,  I  bad  not  been, 
llintil  now,  in  cio^e^  intimate  association 
lirith  nny   of  them*     I  had  heard  of 
Ibdf  [Y.trlies  and  whist-tncetingi^,  bul> 
Iwbolly  taken  up  wiili  the  serioua  em- 
ploy meuts  uf  the  past  year,  I  had  no 
inie  for  personal   enjoy  men  is.      Had 
It  bt>cn  otherwise,  the  accounts  I  liad 
IreceWed  of  the  doings  at  these  CiUlvi- 
rvial  aji&emblies  had  rather  repellt;«l  me 
than  attracted  m©  towardif  them.  Stiil  I 
had  been  cautious  to  say  nothing  agHinst 
them.   On  the  contrary,  1  had  ptibhcly 
alvr&ys  looked  upon  those  ^iio  parties 
pated  in  ihem  with  jjreat  eom[>!acency# 
and  tnore  than  once  had  iidtened  to  a 
trcbearsal  of  their  orgies  with  a  woU- 
fl'dgned  delight.     1   have   to   confess 
that  1  found  it  my  intet^tAi  to  do  this, 
at  the  very  time  that  a  s^overcign  eon- 
tempt  for   men  thus  yielding  them- 
selves to  the  miserable  enjoyment  of 
the  presents  utterly  regardless  of  the 
future,  was  paramount  in  my  romd  ; 
but   I  speak  of  a  time  wlien    1  had 
already  asAntned  the  airs  of  a  patron 
l^and  a  conqueror*     It  was  very  differ- 

ent  now.  My  defeat  could  not  elevate  ' 
^iny  corapanionjfj,  but  it  liad  brought 
ni(»  very  law*  Now  \  could  even  feel 
very  grateful  for  the  inviiatiou  of  Mr 
E.i3ymnn,  and  wonder  how  it  wa*  I 
liad  5o  lon^  neglected  the  majiy  kind 
und  friendly  invitations  that  lud  been 
frttereil  mo,  Slill  more,  I  could  con- 
|re  n  dig  nation  against  thuto 

_  jjaragingly  and  harAhly 

of  meu  vvliuj^o  greatest  fault  appeared 
but  an  cxcefts  of  soeiril  love,  an  over- 
Bowing  of  human  •"  « 
The  hour  of  Mr  .' '.  wine- 
^fiarty  arrived.  I  wa?  .ib^ui  to  set  out 
1  for  hi*  rooms.  I  did  not  feel  comfort* 
Rllb,  1  could  not  say  that  1  was  on 
MiHy  good  terms  with  any  une,  leatt 
of  ttii  with  myself.  What  cunld  ren- 
der me  so  irritable  and  vexed  ?     No 

Houbt  the   sh-iT '   f    ,.  .   i  ...f    of   Mr 

kpjarcroot — ti  '  kery  of 

«  -■'  hi«ill-;,.,..v.,. ,.uve.   Old 

*  who  wai  in  my  bed- room 
ii.  ...  „  :i:o  visit  of  my  fricuds  io  the 
looriiiDg*  ju  1  naw  walked  aorow  tliie 


.    i'ari  lU,  [Alirllt 

room  <1  tnc,  ap  tthougbt^ 

sum*  .f  I  reidly  intciidcd 

logo. 

**  Go  I "  I  answered  bustily — **  in* 
tend  to  go!  Wltat  do  you  mean,  oM 
man  ?  Most  certaitily  1  intend  to  eo. 
Didn*t  you  hear  this  morning?  ThU 
barefaced  piceo  of  buiiness  i^n't  to 
rent  here.  Every  one  h  satisfied  of 
their  conduct.  Others  have  srcn 
throu^'h  it,  and  have  known  it  all 
along,** 

**  It  is  not  fur  ine  to  say,  gir,**  saul 
tbe  gyp,  very  calmly,  *•  what  u  tho 
opinion,  or  what  are  the  motives  of 
those  gentlemen.  You  are  not  one  ut 
them — you  have  never  been  one  of 
them — and  you  mu«;t  not  become  one« 
If  you  do,  God  help  you  !*' 

•*  VVull,  I'm  sure !  It  is  a  pretty 
thiiig  for  you  to  dictate  to  me  in  this 
way*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Simmonds, 
I  havfl  permitted  you  to  go  on  after 
this  fai^hion  too  long,  I  ought  to 
h  ivc  checked  you  at  once,  A  younger 
man  shouldn't  have  presumed  to  far,  I 
can  assure  you.'* 

•*  Mr  Suikt'ly,**  said  tlie  old  man, 
**  you  frighten  me.  1  know  very  well 
where  alt  this  ends.  1  have  not  beeil 
in  college  sixty  years  for  nothing.** 

*•  Do  you  mean  to  in»ult  me  ?  I 
shall  not  submit  to  your  impertinence* 
1  suppose  you  think  you  may  just  »ay 
and  do  what  you  pleujie  nam — but 
you'll  Hod  your  mistake.'* 

"  Why  can't  you,"  continued  the 
old  man,  taking  no  notice  of  my  vio-* 
Icnce^  **  why  can*t  you  rtt  down  t»i- 
night  (pueily  and  comforiklklv,  :,s  vou 
have  done  always?  Yon  :  iied 

to  go  out  before  this  evci-    .  ,         j  oa 
havo  been  bappy  enuu^*h  loo.** 

"  Sit  down  J  No,  Til  not  sit  dtivrii« 
until  I  have  made  my  injury  known 
to  the  whole  world,** 

•<  Oh,  dear  me!"  «iaidtho  impertor- 
bablc  gyp,  **  how  can  you  talk  such 
nonsense?  Why  will  yi*u  deceive 
yourself?  Who  will  believe  you? 
Do  you  think  that  Mr  Sipiareroiil^s 
character  is  not  too  well-known  ?  Il«> 
wouldu*t  do  such  a  thing  to  bo  made 
chancellor  to-morrow.  Tlicre*^  a  dear 
'  n,  gtvo  me  your  hat*  and 
0  yourself  anymore  about 
iiM  luaiicr.  There  now,  the  kettlo*s 
boiling — do  sit  down  and  let  mu  maktf 
your  lea/* 

"  No  Stmmonds,  this  will  not  Ao,, 
I  have  promised  my  frleuds,  and  Ihey 
will  teQ  me  rcdreiied.** 
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**  Tbej  will  see  you  laughed  at, 
•ir.  Every  one  will  laugh  at  you«  if 
you  run  about  making  this  complaint/* 

The  gyp  had  reached  a  vulnerable 
part.  I  shrunk  from  ridicule  as  the 
horned  snail  does  from  the  finger 
touch.  An  indistinct  apprehension  of 
his  meanbg  disarmed  me  in  an  in- 
stant. The  colour  mounted  to  my 
cheek.  I  stood  irresolute.  Simmonds 
profitedby  the  opportunity,  and  slipped 
my  hat  from  my  hands. 

"  ril  write  home  to  my  father***  I 
said  at  length,  sighing  in  great  per- 
plexity. **  SimmondSf  fetch  me  some 
letter-paper." 

*'  Have  you  none  here,  sir?'*  en- 
quired the  poor  fellow,  looking  ner- 
vously into  my  portfolio,  and  afraid 
to  leave  me. 

'<  None.  I  used  the  last  yester- 
day." 

"  Very  well  then,"  he  replied,  evi- 
dently much  annoyed,  ''  I  suppose  I 
must  get  some  ;**  and  ho  walked  off- 
very  quickly  for  him — taking  care  to 
shut  the  door  carefully  after  him. 

The  hour  of  my  appointment  was 
already  past.  I  had  resolved.  Sim- 
monds after  all  might  be  right.  I 
would  not  go.  I  would  that  evening 
write  to  my  father*  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances to  him,  and  beg  him  at 
once  to  withdraw  me  from  the  uni- 
versity, with  which  1  was  already  very 
much  disgusted.  It  was  a  good  rcso- 
lution.  The  shadow  of  Mr  Easyman 
shrouded  me  as  I  made  it.  I  looked 
up,  and  lo  I  that  gentleman  was  smi- 
ling at  the  window. 

«  Hallo  I"  said  he.  «'  Bricked  up? 
Upon  my  honour,  that's  very  clever. 
Open  sesame,  if  you  please.  Fine 
animal  that  of  yours,"  continued  he, 
entering  my  room.  <<  Rather  groggy 
just  now.  First-rate  in  his  time — al- 
most ready  for  the  knacker.  I  won- 
der what  he  is  saying  now  to  old 
Squareroot.** 

'*  Whom  do  you  refer  to  ?  ** 

«'  Your  Caliban  Simmonds.** 

**  Is  he  with  Squareroot  now  ? " 

**  Yes.  I  saw  nim^as  I  crossed  the 
court.  Oh  t  Caliban  is  a  sweet  boy 
for  his  age.  But  they  are  all  in  one 
game;  and  I  will  say  this  for  the 
whole  tribe,  they  do  play  most  cleverly 
into  one  another's  hands.** 

"  Are  thev  really  so  bad  ?  '• 

'<  Worse  than  housebreakers.  Never 
mind.  Come  along,  we  are  all  wait- 
iog  for  you.*' 
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<'  Well,  do  TOQ  know,  I  was  tank- 
ing, Easyman^' 

**  Oh  !  don't  think— there's  a  good 
fellow  I  There's  really  no  time  for  it 
to-day.  Yuu  ^shall  think  to-morrow, 
and  act  now.  You  know  you  have 
given  your  word  to  the  men,**  (and  the 
hat  that  Simmonds  had  a  moment  be- 
fore enticed  from  my  hand,  the  wily 
Easyman  insidiously  restored  to  it.) 
<'  It  is  your  own  party,  and  they  are  all 
eager  to  give  you  the  meeting.  They 
will  never  leave  you,  my  boy,  until 
you  are  righted.  They  are  the  real 
sort,  depend  upon  it— true  blood  to  the 
back-bone.** 

**  I  really  do  not  feel  inclined — I 
cannot  go  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  consider — 
you  wouldn*t  have  the  men  laugh  at 
you.*' 

1  plunged  my  head  into  the  hat,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  with  him. 

<*  But  is  it  true,"  I  asked,  when  we 
reached  his  door  <<  that  you  saw  Sim- 
monds a  minute  or  two  ago  with  the 
tutor?** 

**  As  true  as  I  see  you  now— upon 
my  honour." 

'<  Then,  Easyman,  that  old  man,  is ' 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  grey- 
headed devil.'' 

Mr  Easyman  had,  without  excep- 
tion, the  very  best  rooms  in  the  col- 
lege. Why  should  they  not  be  ?  they 
were  the  most  expensive.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  fitted  up  did 
credit  to  his  taste.  Mr  Easyman  was 
not  an  ordinary  man.  He  ptided 
himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  A  stranger  would 
discover  his  peculiar  talent  at  a 
glance.  He  was  a  walking  illustra- 
tion of  himself— of  his  own  mind. 
His  dress,  his  air,  his  gait,  his  very 
hand,  were  so  many  indices  to  his 
inner  self.  There  was  a  union,  a 
harmony, certain  corresponding  effects, 
in  all  of  them.  They  all  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  innate  sense  of  order  and 
propriety.  Walk  into  his  abode^ 
you  were  struck  with  tbo  costliness 
and  elegance  of  the  furniture,  but  not 
so  much  with  these  as  with  the  re- 
markable adaptation  and  blending  of 
the  several  pieces.  Every  one  was 
perfect;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
others,  exactly  in  that  particular  spot 
which  it  would  have  selected  for 
itself,  had  it  been  endued  with  the 
powers  of  sense  and  motion.  Shall  I 
describe  bU  \;^«4t^^\GL\  '^A-i  -^tlV^^n^^ 


Part  IfL  [ApHl, 

*<    '  litnuf  you  liuve  said 

that,  i»e  W4S  c«lled  by 

his  fiimiii^r^  i)  *'  tiow  doiiH  isj  it  Mvy 
toons/*  Thus  spcilta  Mr  Lntird*  Iho 
lord  mayor.  •*  Stukcty/*  he  add«nl» 
addressings  me  in  a  low  lone,  •*  I  im 
hftjipy  tf>»ee  you — ill  down.*'  Hb  chmr 
wiu  nf  xt  to  mine*.  **  I  liave^  not  teen 
r  »ell.  Wo  bave  b«?ii 
,\  Wo  eoutdn^l  Ivtslp  it — 
tii;vt  5  ii  griMt  cotiM>Uliou,  1  6a w  the 
thing  lil  unce,  atMJ  cried  ifont:  iu  time* 
Yuu  di<»d  ^Jimc/' 

but  Mr  t.Mire)  wai»  Interrupted  ^  for 
th«decHril(!n)  in-  ''  -  r  '»"-  it  -i  ..|^f.f|(jy 
performed  u  »  '  tlie 

linjy;:   geii  pom 

them.    Ml      ..  j,  i;, .  i  i.  .  '  hb 

seat,  which  was  dbtingn  ^  ihi^ 

r«Bt   by   beiBg   raised     i  v,  "ve 

them^  and  be  now  fitruck   t 
with  gr?at  rapidity  and  vfli 
Silence   being  obtaiDed,  he   ro^v;— 
**  Geriilcmen,"  he  comuu'Ttred,  **  I  mn 
Dospeaiver;  but  you  k/i  bo. 

Procra^tinatioo  ib  lh«^  n  m^* 

It  was  my  favourite  copy  at  Kt^liou), 
1  act  upon  the  maxim  now— iidir^ 
postpone  till  to-morrnw  what  ytiii  cm 
do  to*day.  To  bii*in*>».  h^m  y^mt 
gia&sea  charged,  ray  iHiyu^  ! 
you  stop  the  boltie.  Fill  y^ 
and  pai^s  it  on  ** 

I  obeyed,  atlenttve  to  mj  iKMtt'ft  ftd* 
dres$,  and  watching  the  point  of  injfi- 
vcr^'enc©  to  which  his  word*  w<?rf^ 
tending. 

**  Hi«  MajefJly— G*id  blci«  Um\** 
ext'lairaed  Mr  Ens-r"'-"  *'^''*  -  -.  pro- 
|>er  paiHe,  and  win  y  m> 

feolenin  a  •" '•' ' 

-'  His  if" 

fcboiilcd  V  ;      :.     .    ;  i .  .  ,  „,,  I  jfsi 

ceremony,    a    thousand  vule«i   cot»- 

denerd  into  flftit  n.      A^  flic  elitiruh^f 
abated^  V 

were   cu'j^,   '     '''  ^'  "     ,^,  '    '   ■ 
wiih-* 

*^  Ndi  all  (hr  watMH  ^  tli«  roUfh  md^i 

Can  w««h    iKt   baliii    from  sn  JiMilntod 

f  «•  Htrt  Hd  w«  ROW  o»r  cotwilrY**  \iou^f  '"^^^  iuccewkd  ti>  ihit  a  quarter  of 

,^f<j^  ail  hour*  animal«*l  uocv-*-' cha- 

Wmrm  tlie  graced  pefsott  of  mir  ^^JbWv  wclerSzed,  a«  iodiNKi  Bi  i  ub. 

pr#i#tir,  '  M?qtM  Mr    ,u..i,.. *.<     _^    .,„LjiBff 

Wlio  majr  I  rather  cballftig^  t^t  onkind-  wt  •  aj«irita«l>Ma  «r  J 

nvtf  leaii,.,.       -  ,.  i .    .     ,  ihaluttifiyibai^ 

Ihta  |dty  for  miMihan^*/*  lity  whkb  every  <yf)o  ilbpliqrMl  tii 
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U  is  socue  yean  since,  for  tlie  firit 
timet  1  read  thi*  poem  of  Lalta  Roakhf 
(who  ah  all  read  it  a  tccond  time,  and 
not  grow  faint  from  the  excessivn 
l((iii09  ?)  and  the  descriptiona  of 
fOQi   indolence    in    that    romance* 

Ktght  til  my  recollection  the  sah« 
lime  dormitory  of  Mr  Eaityman.  It 
WM  emphatically  eastern — and  ad> 
mirably  suited  to  the  ambitiouf  and 
extravagant  notiou«  of  a  rnxn,  living, 
I  iis  I  have  before  mcntioiK'd.  with  a 
lofty  contempt  of  his  own  poor  mean?, 
in  a  moat  eastern  and  inconsiderate 
manner. 

Mr  Easy  man  opened  the  door,  and 
introdttced  roe  to  his  company.  There 
were  about  tifteen  of  them.  They 
itiset  their  glasses  in  their  hands — for 
die  libations  had  already  commenced 
.-Audi  with  one  cheering  halloo»  they 
I  ireleoined  me  amongst  them.  Violent 
applaate  is  dangerous  to  tho  object  of 
it — idwavkt.  If  the  object  is  a  fool,  it 
is  ruinous  indeed.  1  smiled  radiantly 
vpoii  tbe  ftsseoibly,  and  in  a  moment 
was  repaid  for  much  of  my  past 
anxkty  and  wretchedness.  1  even 
felt,  (48  I  htX  down  among&t  so  many 
ardent  and  devoted  spiritft,  that  if  the 
wickci)  Simmonds  might  observe  my 
triumph,  I  could  forgive  him  still  his 
foul  iuicpiity*  The  room  was  a  upa- 
cions  one*  and  the  table  placed  in  the 
CPDtre  of  it,  round  which  the  guests 
ware  seated,  was  well  supplied  with 
fruits,  confections,  and  the  choicest 
m\nes.  The  chairt^  were  all  occupied 
but  one.  This  was  the  honoured  »c4t, 
reserved  for  me.  Amon§^st  the  com- 
pany 1  noticed  my  friend  the  pauifh- 
post'fuhtrvm  Lord  May  or  ^  and  the 
thin  drinking  gentleman.  There  was 
another  individuiil  present,  by  no  means 
to  be  disregarded  in  this  rrlatinn.  He 
was  the  connexion  of  a  cdehrated  tm- 
tfediau  of  the  day,  remark  able  lor  his 
freqiMfit  qttnf?iTTnti  of  Sfnk^peare,  and 
lfirtb#  J  h  he  in- 

^Ht»dn}  is,  during 

vacation  iiuii^viiih  i^ider^  Inr  the  play* 
His  name  was  Debuo»»  He  accu^ited 
nte,  as  1  entered,  with  the  following 
words  r— 


I8i^  vamf  fftuMeiy, 

iMpiDg  frofli  Mio  ral^Mt  to  another 
fai  All  IneoifeoivaUjr  tbort  space  of 
time.  Not  that  deep  and  abstraot 
matters  were  entirely  neglected.  Far 
far  from  it  9  but  tbej  were  treated 
with  so  lively  and  noTei  a  disposition, 
that  they  nost  have  astonished  a 
leber-mhided  Individual  who  had  pre* 
Tioualy  taken  pains  to  think  seriously 
aboalthem,or  to  make  his  head  giddy 
with  their  pleasing  perplexities.  Opi- 
nions were  offsfec^  and  difficult  points 
mooted  and  settled,  with  a  freedom 
and  grace  that  were  truly  refreshing, 
Oreatf  hideed,  are  the  advantages  of 
a  onWersity  education  I  It  was  my 
natnro  to  be  shy  and  silent  in  mixed 
eompamies ;  but,  by  the  very  force  of 
example^  I  became  by  degrees  an  im* 
passioned  and  eloquent  speaker.  It 
was  very  gratifying,  indeed,  to  my 
vanity  to  perceive  that  every  word  I 
uttered,  every  notion  I  ventured  to 
submit — and  fldlly  enough  were  many# 
Heaven  knows  I — was  listened  to  with 
fixed  attention,  audi  acknowledged  by 
nniveraal  approbation.  It  is  worthy 
of  reiMrk,  that,  before  I  had  spent  ao 
hour  with  my  friends,  every  one  of 
them,  without  exception,  after  having 
done  honour  to  the  usual  toasts,  did 
me  the  kindness  to  drink  my  healtli, 
and  to  wish  me  prosperity.  Most 
exhilarated  did  1  become— most  grate- 
ful for  their  attentive  and  affectionate 
regard.  A  warm  glow  sprung  up  at 
my  heart,  and  unconsciously  a  tear  or 
two  trickled  down  my  cheeks,  aa 
though  with  very  supei^uity  of  hap^^ 
pkwM.  And  then  the  grand  business 
of  Smitbson  was  discossed,  and,  I 
must  confess  it,  almost  too  soon  die- 
poeed  of.  Bat  the  kmsiness  was  an 
unpleasant  one,  and  my  supportera 
were  glad  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  pressure  of  it.  I  cannot  but 
add,  that,  as  time  wore  on,  even  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  esteem  the 
very  occasion  of  our  meeting  as  fum- 
ing the  chief  delight  of  it.  I  had 
rather  a  peculiar  pleasure  from  the 
very  act  of  forcing  all  thoughts  of 
Sffiithson  from  my  mind,  and  giving 
myself  up  unconditionally  to  the  ex^ 
citing  and  animated  scene  around  me. 
The  never-ending,  stiU-t>eginning 
process  of  the  wine-bottle  did  not 
slacken  with  the  approach  of  twilight. 
The  sun  went  down  in  surpassing 
.splendour.  '  I  looked  out  upon  him  as 
his  eye  of  fire  dosed  upon  the  world. 
'•  Never  beibre,"  thought  I,  «<  has  lie 
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left  soeb  jocund  spirits  on  the  earth 
behind  him/'  The  dusky  middle  light 
of  eve — the  soft  creposculeu.i-deliefoua 
as  it  is  in  little  country  parlours, 
through  which,  laden  with  pensive 
thought  and  breathless  melody,  it 
steals  with  a  religious  quiet — calls  np 
no  gladly  feeling  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  plies  his  calling  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus.  Comes  it  with  reproach  to 
him,  or  does  it,  from  the  vasty  depths, 
invoke  images  of  bygone  innoeenee 
and  peace?  Is  it  too  touching  and 
too  soft,  or  does  the  one  short  hour  of 
absent  glare  make  legible  the  naked 
eharaeters  of  shaaie?  Mr  Easy  man 
could  not  probably  explain  his  mo- 
tive, but  the  fact  is  certain.  No  sooner 
had  the  sun  departed,  and  left  the 
denizens  of  earth  to  stretch  their 
limbs,  and  breathe  cool  air  again, 
than  did  our  worthy  host  desire  thb 
attendant  gyp  to  close  the  shutters 
and  <*  bring  in  the  wax.** 

And  soon  hilarity  became  intense, 
and  the  severid  warm  hearts  then 
melted  into  one.  And  then  the  win#, 
that  had  performed  its  part  so  well, 
took  leave,  and  came  no  more ;  but, 
in  its  stead,  a  thrilling  mixture,  mys- 
terious in  its  power  and  in  the  union 
of  its  elements,  whose  hiscious  dropa 
searched  blood,  and  bone,  and  mar- 
row, and  lit  up  with  fire  the  very  seat 
of  all  sensation.  1  tasted,  and  eleetrie 
pleasure  started  through  my  frame,  de- 
manding still  another  and  another  taste, 
until  at  length  I  revelled  unreusting 
in  delicious  draughts.  Nor  was  the 
revelling  confined  to  me.  The  bright 
nectar  found  willing  entrance  at  ef9rj 
lip,  and  many  bowls  gave  evidence  of 
untiring  flavour,  and  enduring  vir* 
tue.  Twilight  gave  place  to  night—. 
bowl  had  succeeded  bowl  with  terrible 
despatch.  Mr  Easy  man  grew  flashed. 
He  rose  to  speak  the  praise  of  punch, 
and,  in  his  capacity  of  toastmaster, 
he  said  laconically,  and  in  Greek,  of 
course— 

"  To  x«Xo*." 

"  Kttt  ro  tt^toTcv"  screamed  out  the 
company. 

*'  Do  you  mean  it?*'  enquired  the 
host. 

.  "  Do  we  not?'*  was  the  interroga- 
tive reply. 

**  Woodlousel — pipes,"  cried  the 
giver  of  the  feast  to  his  gyp,  Mr 
WfiodAouse.    <'  Pipes  and  tobMco.** 

The  tt^toTP  (pipes  and  tobacco^ 
was  brou^tiX^  viA%i^DL^i^^s^Kv«A'\;t». 
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Tailed^  whilst  the  room  became  dim 


with  8moke»  and  the  candles  sickened 
in  thick  Tapoun. 

*'  Now,  lads/'  resumed  Mr  Easy- 
man,  shotting  one  eye,  and  looking 
knowingly  with  the  other  at  a  glass 
of  the  mixture^  which  he  held  in  one 
handy  his  pipe  falling  gracefully  from 
the  other,  "  Let  me  give  you  to  xctMif 
xm  TO  «(giffroy/* 

A  tremendous  cheer,  and  a  stunning 
knocking  upon  the  table,  and  a  cor- 
responding kicking  under  it,  marked 
the  welcome  which  the  classic  toast 
received  from  all, 

**  Come,  my  vi^ftknyt^tn^g,*  said  the 
guest  on  my  left.  This  was  the  great 
Greek  scholar  of  the  company,  who 
was  allowed  by  every  one  present  to 
be  the  first  classic  of  his  year ;  but, 
by  some  unaccountable  mistake,  was 
dragged  out  afterwards  somewhere 
behind  the  last.  *<  Come,  my  pt^iMi' 
said  he,  hitting  me  on  the  back,  with  a 
violence  that  made  me,  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  I  was  brought,  exceed- 
ingly nervous  and  uncomfortable, 
''  blow  and  be  happy,"  and  he  thrust 
a  pipe  into  my  hand. 

I  had  never  smoked  a  pipe  before. 
I  was  unequal  to  the  task,  but  still 
more  to  that  of  sitting  unmoved  amidst 
a  host  of  cloud-gatherers,  the  sole  con- 
sumer of  a  suffocating  fog.  Partly  to 
avoid  this  disagreeable  alternative^ 
partly  to  lose  none  of  the  regard  that 
I  had  gained  up  to  this  period  of  the 
festival,  and  partly  because  I  was  so 
very  warm  and  reckless,  that  1  was 
ready  to  do  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  request,  I  took  the  clay  without  a 
syllable  of  reply,  and  proceeded,  awk* 
wardly  enough,  to  the  successive  steps 
of  filling,  stopping,  lighting,  and  im- 
bibing. And,  oh,. what  obfuscation 
and  confusion !  With  the  first  fumrs 
of  the  tobacco,  my  brain  received  a 
shock.  The  whole  scene  became  im- 
mediately a  moving  panorama.  The 
company,  table,  chairs— every  thing 
passed  rapidly  round  me,  then  sud- 
denly stood  still,  and  left  me  sick  and 
tottering.  I  caught  at  the  table,  as  I 
fondly  hoped,  unperceived;  for,  de- 
plorable as  I  felt,  1  was  still  more  than 
ever  susceptible  of  shame.  The  sense  . 
of  feebleness  was  more  than  half  sub- 
dued by  the  mental  exertion  which  I 
forced  to  my  aid.  I  seized  a  glass  of 
the  intoxicating  liquor;  the  nausea 
was  for  a  time  overcome,  and  my 
Mpiiiis  £d9b€d  up  with  new  fire. 
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Biidnight  had  long  unce  stolen  away, 
leaving  Uie  assembly  not  more  willing 
for  separation  than  it  had  been  nx 
hours  before.  I  heard  St  Mary*s 
clock  strike  three,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  remember  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  my  classic  neighbour.  He  was 
*'  upon  his  legs,**  as  far  as  it  is  compe- 
tent for  me  to  assert  this  of  a  stagger- 
ing and  reeling  man,  whose  legs  ob- 
stinately disregarded  their  natural 
duty,  and  left  Uie  trunk  to  seek  sup- 
port elsewhere.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  chair.  His  manner  waa 
oily  and  insipuating ;  but  his  speech^ 
unconnected,  and  made  up  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  drunken  English,  cruelly 
betrayed  the  lamentable  state  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  «  Mr  Chairman,** 
he  hiccupped  out,  after  having  already 
spoken  for  some  time,  and  with  great 
eagerness;  <**Mr  Chairman,  I  don*t 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  ifs 
no  odds  to  nobody;  two  negatives 
don*t  make  an  affirmative — put  that 
down.  The  ancients,**  and  he  made 
a  low  bow — **  I  always  make  a  kotou 
to  the  ancients — that*s  pious ;  the  an- 
cients never  knew  what  they  were 
going  to  say ;  vide  Cicero — *rum  bene 
provisam,  verba  baud  in  vita  sequen- 
tur.'" 

**  I^umt'*  exclaimed  Mr  Deboost 
witli  a  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip ; 
"  rent^  \{^u  please." 

"  Order,  order,  chair,  chair,**  pro- 
ceeded from  half  a  dozen  husky  voices, 
and  a  mom^t  afterwards  there  issued, 
as  it  might  be  from  my  very  feet,  a  long^ 
loud,  irrelevant  groan.  I  looked  down, 
and  beheld  clinging  to  my  chair,  foully 
sick,  pale  as  death,  my  right  hand 
neighbour  Mr  LaureL  Oh,  the  inter- 
nal commotion  that  I  suffered  then ! 
I  forced  my  eyes,  not  slowly,  from  the 
dbgusting  object,  and  relied  upon 
crushing  the  rapidly-rising  physical 
phenomena  by  a  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  all  my  attention  upon  the 
speaker.  But  the  speaker  had  already 
finished.  The  interruption  of  Mr  De- 
boos  had  led  to  a  further  interruption 
on  the  part  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
and  the  jovial  scene  unexpectedly  be- 
came one  of  alarming  tumult  and  dis- 
order. Unfortunately  for  the  general 
peace,  Mr  Deboos  obstinately  con- 
tended for  the  emendation  which  he 
had  thought  proper  to  introduce  in  the 
foregoing  Latinity,  and  treated  the 
Judgment  of  the  chair,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  th^  orator,  with  no  more 
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Prefpect  iliua  ho  had  listeoed  in  the 
[first  instance  to  the  cljissio  himself. 
]Unhippi)y,  too*  the  chair  himsffirjast 
lhow  ytm  not  hv  ctrcumitaDces  to 
fbrooti  oppofeltion  io  reapect  of  any 
[mutter  whatever,  HU  eye  had  t>c* 
[come  bloodshot  and  furious.  When 
lie  tpoke^  he  raged  at  the  top  of  his 
[, voice,  and  his  gesticulation  assunied 
[all  the  violent  incoherence  of  an  un- 
conirollablo  madman.  He  was  'very 
Fdrunk  indeed  ;  hut  Mr  Deboo»  would 
Palk,  and  would  have  the  last  word, 

"  You  son  of  a  strolling  vagabond/' 
I  icreamed  out  Easyman  at  last,  *«  if 
I  vou  don't  be  ouiet,  TU  smash  jou,  so 

lletp  me .  * 

And  at  the  same  time  he  seized  a 
[full  goblet    of   punch,   and    held  it 
\  threateningly  before  the  unlucky  Shak- 
Iperian. 

•'.i/i  ha,  hoy,**  retorted  the  latter 
,  in  derision,  **  iay*si  thou  sof  Art  thou 
I  ifuret  Truepermt/  f  Came  on  — you 
V^ear  thisftUow  in  the  cdtara^c;**  and 
ifien  added,  wilh  more  profatind  con- 
]  tempt,  **Drunk^p(ah, parrot — #y««^' 
I  hie — swagger — sw^arj* 

At  the  close  of  which  apt  speech^ 
I  and  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  his 
I  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  Bat©  him 
[from  what  they  clearly  saw  would  be 
[the  finale  to  his  discourse,  he  received 
[on  hts  broad  forehead,  and  from  the 
jpuwerful  hand  of  his  host,  the  glass 
land  its  contents,  which  sent  him  bleed- 
[Ing  and  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  men  rushed  to  the  help  of  poor 
iDoboos,  but  Easyman  himself  did  not 
I  move  from  his  place.  He  filled  another 
I  goblet  with  liquor — drank  ofif  its  con* 
J  tents  at  a  draught— threw  the  glass  tn 
[a  frensy  on  the  floor,  and,  whilst  H 
|llewabout  In  a  thousand  pieces,  swore, 
rith  a  fearful  oath,  that  he  would  in 
Kke  manner  break  the  bones  of  any 
[one  who  ofl^ered  the  least  assistance  to 
litis  victim. 

Things  looked  very  black,  and  I 
Igrew  alarmed;  but  1  kept  ray  seat. 
[Two  or  three  men,  in  spite  of  Easy* 
|inan*8  threat,  persisted  in  restoring  the 
[fallen  Deboo^,  or  in  an  attempt  to  re* 
litore  him,  for  he  seemed  dead  ;  the 
fFcfit  crowded  round  the  host  himself, 
eking  by  various  and  opponte  means 
pacify  him,  and  to  fix  him  in  his 
Ichair.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  wor- 
ying  rendered  him  more  infuriate. 
[He  continued  to  swear,  every  succeed- 
ing oath  rising  more  awful  than  the 
last,  and  to  struggle  against  a  do^u 


men  with  the  strengtii  and  passion  of 
a  giant«  Amongst  the  r^  •  •-  *  f  Mr 
Easyman*8  many  valua^ :  iuua  | 

wasawatch  of  e3Eqni'»f- 
It  was  a  repeater,  ti 

ever  been  seen.  Ir  i , .,  :.^Li.  .i,  ..i,.i.i 
by  every  one ;  and  the  owner,  in  hfs  j 
sober  moments,  valued  It  above  all  | 
other  things.  It  was  indeed  a  gem. 
Its  price  would  have  furnbhcd  the  j 
malcriuU  of  happiness  to  many  n  | 
starving  creature.  This  precious  cir- 
nament  was  now  swinging  in  the  atr«  ! 
and  the  violent  efibrts  of  su  many  , 
friends  of  order  threatened  Us  apeedy  I 
destruction, 

«  The  watch,  the  watch !"  shrieked 
a  dozen  voice?,  pulling  the  wearer  u 
dozen  different  ways, 

"  What  do  you  mean  T*  roared 
Easyman,  dashing  ^imrf  individual 
from  him.  **  You  infernal  robbers, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  **  and  he  tore  the 
nunlaturo  clock  from  his  neck,  hurled 
it  with  desperate  violence  to  the  ground^ 
and  stamped  madly  and  repeatedly 
upon  it»  until  the  little  beauty  was  re* 
duced  to  aloma. 

Paasing  notice  has  already  l^een 
taken  in  this  narrative  of  the  thin 
diinkiog  gentleman.  For  him  was 
reserved,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  the  task  of  subduing  the  fierce 
disturber.  He  had  admitted  into  his 
small  frame  more  than  his  just  propor^ 
^ion  of  the  liquid  fire,  but  unremitting 
habit  had  fortified  his  little  stomach, 
and  made  the  dnnk  innocuous  as  wa« 
ter.  At  the  height  of  the  aflVav  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  surveyed  Mr 
Easyman  with  a  steady,  sober  look  j 
he  watched  a  favourable  opportunity, 
seized  it,  and  then,  without  a  syllable^ 
felled  htm  like  a  bullock  to  the  earth. 
Had  I  not  betn  a  witness  of  this  act# 
cruel  and  dastardly  as  it  was,  in  spito 
of  Palcy,  I  would  not  have  believ^  it 
possible.  I  looked  at  the  aggressor, 
with  what  I  intended  io  be  a  most  tx* 
pressive  ^t%%  of  angry  reprimand.  He 
smiled  upon  mo  with  contempt ;  and 
turning  from  me  to  the  affrighted 
guests,  unrulBed,  and  in  a  gentle  voice, 
he  bade  them  carry  their  quiet  host  to 
bed.  By  his  direction  four  of  tho 
party  lifted  the  insensible  Easvman 
from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  him 
off.  He  followed  in  silence  *  but  the 
rest  of  the  men,  excepting  always 
those  excluded  by  physjcal  incapacity, 
crowded  In  the  rear,  stamping  and  | 
yelling  as  though  they  were  savagei^ 
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cUnclng  the  w&r-daiu^  and  ft&ngtnff 
tlie  deattiHioagt  bafort  the  ltnmolatu>a 
of  m  sacrifice.  B44i«mfr,  1  knovr  Dot 
wh/t  that  tbt  murdiw  wf  «jy  fneuil 
was  the  n«zl  bueme&s  to  be  performcHl 
hj  Iha  thin  rufiiaa,  if  indeed  it  h^ 
not  baea  already  perpetrated  by  htm» 
1  detertnined  to  tund  op  (metaphori- 
cally fpeiLkiDg')  in  the  detenco  of  the 
poor  sutlcrer*  and  to  vent  a  re  ray  life* 
if  it  were  necessary*  in  the  attempt  to 
resctie  hitn.  Had  I  fallen  down  dead 
at  '  '!«»  the  jury  would  have 

peri  ir  duty  carelessly  if  they 

had  uoi  wrUten  me  down  ittsojte. 
Whilst  [  had  a  clear  knowU*dg^e  of  the 
bro^d  f(i«t8, 1  Am  Bure  thM  1  muftt  have 
been  mad.  My  brdn  was  whirl iogr 
and  I  was  lo*in^  fn^i  nil  power  of  re- 
atraiDt.  1  rt*iichcd  Ea^yniiin^i  btd- 
room,  as  the  body-  bearers  were  placitig 
bim  on  the  fine  cjulU  that  coirerc^d  hiic 
hixiirions  bed*  He  Wii»  eitill  sen^elci^s 
—he  moaned  det»ply  and  at  intenratii, 
rith  a  r.on?uUi?e  cutchioij  in  the 
throat  that  w,iii  to  rae  indiciiti?©of  fa*t- 

*  Approaching  deiith.      But  the  ^tnaJt 
fiend  was  still  unmoved. 

Now/*  eaid  the  latter*  Cumtng^ 
.  hU  wH»ttbaiod5,  an  if  he  had  husi- 
I  to  do  and  it  was  time  to  set  about 
Tt  I  *'  now,  Woodhotise !  "*  and  Ke 
bawled  with  a  voice  that  ouiafht  to 
hava  awakened  Ea^yman.  "  Wood- 
boute— ^mustard — and  aquartof  wat^r 
— warm/^  Turning  to  the  hed.  he 
loosened  the  er^vat^  and  unbuttoned 
the  shirt  cotl^r  of  the  groaning  man, 
Then»  feeling  his  pulso  with  the  gra- 
irity  of  a  doctor,  he  sitt  quierly  down^ 
^and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gyp. 

Into  the  measure  of  the  water,  he 
threw  a  quantity  of  the  muMard,  and 
stirred  it  wet  L  Destrinr'  ''*•  -'mi  to 
ralfo  Easyman  tipon  hif.  im- 

nelf  applied  h\>^  Kn  -g.rK  (a        nkcn 

I  tu;in'<!t  mouth,  ,  :tP  you  would 

*  tJiat  of  an  uti  im.  ,4(h1  then 
jponred  down   i  :h  a 

funuelt   in   ^n  vlth 

many  »topa*     in  a  ^tion  ntm   tf   ur 
two,  the  mstnrbing  quality  <it  \i\v  nn' 
kdicino  was  hoiuiiifoiiy   Mpprirent,     A 
'  i^lolent  Oiitural   %  tTnrr  ou  ff^o  part  of 
Eaaymun,  candied  t!  ny  to  re- 

treat with    great    <  aq,  ami 

^restored  ibo  anffer^  to  con- 

dou4neM.   But  aur  !  lUtnea*! 

^Ob.  ft  sickened  you  tu  [jL-hoid  it  t  no 
'oDfer  raving  and  roartof,  the  man 
•ared  to  have  kunk  to  unirit  below 
ktat  of  a  |»<i(irooD.     Ho  wfainiMl 


and  groaned  aUarnatelr#  and  loan 
that  might  bavc  hud  ttieir  origin  in 
fatuity — Kiich  feehleneu  of  tnitid«  to 
perfect  a  prostration  of  £ou)  did  they 
evince  —  roiled  piteoufly  down  tut 
cheeks.  He  aobbed  with  fear,  and 
shook  from  head  to  fwit,  and  be* 
Aouj^ht  the  nu*n  aroond  him,  in  tlia 
moiit  supplicating  termn  not  to  leatii 
him  in  his  prcAenl  iiii#erahle  plt^ht*  i 
Although  he  partially  rccogm  v 

individual  who  came  near    .:  a 

to  him,  1  could  not  belii^ve  ihia  hia  . 
reason  was  wliolly  given  back.    Who  1 
could  look  upon  him«  and  subscribe  td  \ 
«o    humiliating    a   condvisiiai  ?     Ha 
could  not  be  sober,    Drnokcri  '     I 

but  aFsumtni  another  form.     '  i 

was  still  raakiitg  merry  with  ImiHami;, 
trickiog  him  in  another  and  mom 
ofleni^ive  gtirb,  for  his  own  ^port  and 
pahlime* 

"  Oh,  1  am  to  ill  I "  cried  the  wretched 
sniveller.  *'  What  shall  1  do?  It's  a 
»hame  to  treat  a  man  ho  in  his  own 
house,  Dun't  leave  tne«>there*a  a 
dear  fetlciw  j  {  am  sure  1  am  dying/' 

**  Nunaeni^e/*  replied  his  medloal 
atietidanif  "go  to  sleep*  you  foiil!'* 
aod  ho  put  him  on  hia  hack  again,  and 
threw  the  clothes  iii  a  heap  over  hta 
head* 

Kaiyman  made  do  raaiatioeei  but 
whined  like  a  beaten  our,  beneath  hta 
coverings.  Again  and  agHin  he  a«« 
inred  ub  that  he  was  dy*  iortd 

florae  one  to  keep  htm  i  .  aod  ' 

protested  against  the  cruelly  and  in* 
gratitude  of  '*  treating  a  man  in  fbJ« 
way  in  his  own  roomi." 

In  the  midst  of  these  protestalioiu, 
bf  ihede  '^      ^      f<  r,  wo  departs 

eo,  and  i  ith  to  tho  ban* 

queting    nM,M,,   »,  ■■    *riirh,   tho 

If  c.i*u  u  w as  not  mo  r  r  t  han  I  h  at 

which  we  had  quitu^^.  ,  .  .^  ujen  wero 
lying  on  the  gronnd  in  ditt'ertnit  stage* 
of  iutoxicAtion*  The  cyus*  of  one  pm. 
traded  from  thi»  socket,  and  with  a 
ttupid  »liiro  were  Hxi  d  unim  the  ccil- 
iri^,    1"  'Ml  ^    utij  r'H'  ^»r  i.  ■  .(ice 

was  ^fNiL  jiifi  fuMii   h3>    '...  fjivd 

furth  a  liiigglMh  fuliva*  that  played 
about  the  ccirner*  of  his  mouth  ill 
frothy  buhblri  *♦  The  U%t  internal 
thrt>rtf  of  death,  *  thought  I,  ''may 
already  have  taken  placj?.'*  Another 
man  lay  at  thif  very  feet  of  this  one. 
He  was  fast  ask^t-p,  and  snored  wiib  a 
con«laoey  and  vigour,  thai  oi>  ooita 
conld  eonquer,  no  buatao  effortamlgbi 
A  tbifd  ifiia  lat  uudft  llit 
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table»  clinging  to  iU  Icgs^  and  smiling 
sottisbly.  He  was  talking  aloud — to 
himself — to  characters  which  his  fancy 
conjured  up— to  the  inanimate  table 
—and  severally  to  its  four  inanimate 
legs*  Perfect  sensual  enjoyment 
beamed  from  his  watery  eyes.  Mr 
Laurel,  son  of  the  civic  dignitary,  so 
to  speak,  wallowed  like  a  hog  in  his 
own  mire,  and  was,  indeed,  in  sore 
distress.  His  cheeks  were  ashy  pale, 
his  lips  bloodless.  His  head  was  torn 
with  pain,  it  was  plunged  deep  into 
the  palms  of  both  hands,  and  he 
breathed  hard,  and  swung  about  like 
one  struggling  to  cast  off  suffering. 
He  had  made  a  sad  mistake.  With 
the  instinct  of  his  tribe,  he  had, 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  par- 
taken largelv  and  greedily  of  all  the 
eatables.  These  consisting  chiefly  of 
sweet  cakes  and  sugary  preparations, 
had  kicked  against  rather  than  socially 
blended  with  the  port  wine  and  strong 
tobacco  smoke,  which  not  frugally 
had  entered  his  weak  dyspeptic  sto- 
mach. Hence  his  present  miserable 
state. 

Connected  with  the  room  in  which 
we  were,  and  opening  into  it,  was  an 
antichamber  of  very  moderate  di- 
mensions—a narrow  slip,  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  coats,  and  cloaks,  and 
such-like  gear.  Into  this  hole,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  little  iron  man,  the 
five  unfortunates  were  cast.  The  only 
one  who  was  aware  of  the  proceedings 
— the  Lord  Mayor  himself— submitted 
to  the  operation  with  a  languid  resig- 
nation.  The  four  insensibles  said  no- 
thing. We  saw  them ''  safely  stowed,** 
and — will  it  be  believed  ?— drew  once 

more  round  the  table  and  the  bowl. 

•        ♦•••• 

When  I  awoke  from  a  disturbed  un- 
easy sleep,  the  sun  was  overhead.  It 
was  broad  noon.  An  intolerable 
throbbing  at  the  temples,  a  general 
racking  headacli,  a  burning  throat,  a 
fever- coated  tongue,  a  sickness  at  the 
heart,  prostrating,  annihilating.  Thus 
reduced*  I  rose  from  the  carpet  on 
which  I  had  slept  in  the  horrid  cham- 
ber of  the  symposium,  and,  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  fumes  that  hung 
around  me,  by  the  disgusting  aspect 
of  the  disordered  room,  loathing  my- 
self, and  hating  all  the  world,  I  crawled 
away,  and  slunk  into  my  room. 

With  a  trembling  hand  and  with 
the  soul  of  a  criminal*  I  took  from  my 
desk  a  letter  which  had  arrived  by  th« 
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morning's  post.  The  tears  dropped 
slow  and  heavilj  upon  the  hand-writ* 
ing  of  my  mother.  She  expected  my 
return,  diuly,  hourly.  She  was  moat 
anxious  to  behold  me,  longing  to  elaip 
me  again  in  her  arms,  and  to  congra- 
tulate me  on  the  happy  issue  of  mj 
hard  study  and  noble  perseverane«* 
My  father  had  communicated  to  her 
the  strong  assurances  which  I  had  for- 
warded of  my  strength  and  easy  soe- 
cess,  and  she  reproached  herself  leet 
hor  frequent  motherly  counsels  might 
have  interfered  in  any  way  with  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  my  laudable  de- 
sires. These  were  the  terms  of  her 
epistle,  which  had  fallen  fresh  and  un- 
suspecting from  her  affectionate  heart. 
Oh,  could  she  but  have  seen  me  now, 
how  would  that  heart  have  snapped  at 
once! — what  bitterness — what  anguish 
might  it  have  been  spared  I 

If  shame  had  not  made  me  irreeo- 
lute,  the  dissipation  of  tlie  past  night 
would  have  rendered  me  incapable  of 
action.  It  stunned  me  to  think— to 
move  was  a  sickening  effort.  I  closed 
the  door,  and  tottered  to  my  bed* 
Late  in  the  afternoon  I  awoke*  fever- 
ish and  unrefreshed,  quivering  in  body* 
crushed  in  spirit,  the  slave  of  a  tri- 
umphant devil — cowering  beneath  a 
dismal  hypochondria. 

As  I  sat  silently  wretched  over  the 
cold  fire-place,  ray  feet  upon  the  fen- 
der, my  head  reposing  in  my  hands* 
Simmonds  unlocked  the  door,  and 
stepped  into  the  room. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,*'  began  the 
old  man;  ''but  the  master  wants  to 
see  you.  I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious ; 
but  you  had  better  go.*' 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  cheek, 
my  anger  was  great,  and  my  hatred 
of  the  old  man  more  bitter  than  ever ; 
but  I  beat  the  fender  with  my  feet* 
and  said  nothing. 

''Ahr*  continued  the  gyp  deplo- 
ringly,  "  I  knew  no  good  would  come 
of  it.  I  wish  the  devil  would  never 
let  another  drop  of  liquor  into  the 
world  again.  My  heart  alive  I  how 
pale  you  look.  Well,  sir,  it  can't  be 
helped  now.  You  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  But,  pray  go.  This  is  the  third 
time  that  I  have  been  sent  for  you.*' 

"  What  does  the  master  want  with 
NI6  ?  **  I  enquired  in  a  surly  tone  and 
without  moving. 

"  I  don*t  know*  sir,  and  I  am  afraid 
to  guess.** 
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I  repUedf  turning  upon  him  like  a 
U^er.  '*  You  know  ooough,  loo  much 
for  me.  Go  about  your  business,  and 
Uovcr  let  m©  bear  your  catnting  voice 
^gain.  Ah  1  yoQ  barefaced  Judas." 
The  only  answer  to  my  abuse  was  a 
fnild  and  piteous  look,  a  long  and 
deep-drawn  sigh. 
*'  I  shaU  not  go  to  iho  master." 
"  Pray  do,  air/'  said  Simmonds 
earnestly ;  *'pray,  pray  go*  If  any 
thing  is  amiss,  the  roaster  is  not  very 
bard:  it's  a  word  or  two,  and  then  done 
with.  He  forgives  and  forgets  in  a 
moment.  But  if  you  are  obstinate, 
you'll  force  him  to  be  severe,  and  I 
don't  know  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence." 

Either  the  advice  was  not  lost  upon 
me,  or  I  had  not  courage  to  act  in 
opposiiion  to  it.  I  did  go  to  the  mas- 
ter. Having  dismiased  Simmondsi  1 
made  a  careful  toilcti  assumed  a  cheer- 
fufness,  and  hastened  to  the  lodge. 

The  late  Bishop  of  was  then 

pTcstdont  of  the  college.  He  was  at 
this  lime  beloved  for  that  primitive 
simplicity  and  real  modesty  that 
adorned  his  later  life.  When  I  was 
ushered  into  his  presence,  I  fell  con- 
founded and  abashed.  The  mildness 
of  his  eye — his  open  countenance — Ibo 
refrcshmg  purity  of  bis  whole  expres- 
sion, all  satisfactory  and  soothing  to  a 
virtuous  observer,  were  so  many  re- 
proaches to  a  spirit  conscious  of  recent 
transgression,  guilty,  and  ill  at  ease* 
As  I  stood  before  the  worthy  master, 
'*  eaten  by  shame,*'  my  cons^cience  for- 
ced me  to  contrast  my  prefenl  irksome 
littleness  with  the  disgraceful  tyranny 
,t  1  had  exercised  towards  Sira- 
id»  a  few  minutes  before,  and  I  was 
itefu!  that  the  gyp  was  not  an  eye» 
witness  of  my  humitiatioQ, 

The  master  was  writing  when  I  en- 
tered ;  he  wrote  on  for  a  second  a  two» 
and  then  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  me,  ••  Mr  Stukely,"  he  laid,  put* 
ting  his  pen  gently  upon  the  table, 
•*  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,  and 
that  you  see  the  propriety  of  attempt- 
ing no  concealment*  However  easily 
you  might  escape  from  me,  you  would 
find  it  a  diflleuU  task  to  elude  the 
hands  of  justice/* 

"Sir?** 

•*  I  csnnot  express  to  yoti  how 
thoroughly  annoyed  and  grieved  1  am 
mi  this  unhappy  event,  I  will  do  you 
tiui  Juitice  to  believe  that  you  boro 
your  ttofortunate  victim  no  malice, 
■ml  that  the  act  which  you  committed 
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in  the  nmmont  of  intoxication  was  not 
premeditated  in  the  hour  of  reason 
and  sobriety.*' 
"Sirr*— 

*'  I  have  no  desire  to  wound  you 
with  reproaches.  Your  mind  is  surely 
sufficiently  disturbed.     But   I   must 
tell  you  til  at  the  character  wliich  you 
have  hitherto  borne  in   the  college, 
did  not  prepare  me  for  this  interview. 
Whilst  it  is  my  duty  to  enforce  your 
residence  in    Cambridge,    until    Mr 
Dt.boos  is  pronounced  out  of  dangert . 
let  me,  as  a  friend,  entreat  you  to  t>irer 
up  your  grateful    acknowledgment! » 
to  that  Power  which  alone  hiis  t*avcdi 
you  from  becoming  a  murderer,'* 

"Sir?"  1  shrieked  out,  jumping 
back  a  step  or  two. 

'*  Mr  Stukely,'*  continued  the  mat^^ 
ter,  **  do  not  aggravate  your  offenee 
by  this  light  conduct,     I  bad  hoped  j 
to  find  you  sensible  of  your  situation^ 
and  am  sorry  to  fee  you  not  yet  free 
from  the  influence  of  liquor'* 

Many  confused  ideas  rushed  into 
my  brain  at  the  same  moment.  They 
settled  into  three  distinct :  I  wai  In* 
deed  drunk — or  dreaming-^ or  Uie 
master  himself  was  mad.  In  my  dif- 
ficulty, I  asked  faintly  what  was  the 
matter,  and  what  I  bad  done. 

**  Rather  let  me  ask  you,  Mr  Stuko« 
ly,  why  you  persist  in  such  assurance>l 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  deceive  ma  j 
by  this  artful  lino  of  conduct  ?     PrAJTl 
take  care — do  not  add  crime  to  cf  ime.    ' 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  I  had 
been  sober  tho  night  Irafore,  I  should^ 
at  this  juncture,  have  demanded  bolif 
ly  a  full  CKplnnation  from  my  accuser^ 
But  the  drink  had  fo  mashed  my  in* 
tellect,  had  put  my  frame  into  f^uch  ; 
novel  state  of  giddy  disturbance,  thal'^ 
I  more  than  questioned  my  right  to 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind,     1  then 
fore  remained  silent,  and,  as  well  j 
1  could,  called  to  my  recollection  all 
that  had  happened,  tn  order  to  Justify  ^ 
the  master  in  the  oourso  he  was  tak*^ 
ing.*' 

"  Where  did  you  spend  the  pa*t 
night,  Mr  Slukely?**  enquired  ifc^ 
prinetpal.  My  attention  was  called  I 
ibe  next  question,  before  1  could  fljid 
a  eatisfactorv  answer  to  ttie  first* 

**  Was  Mr  Debooi  in  yQur  eon 
pany?" 

•<  He  ttaa,  !iir,''  I  replied,  sigh  in p  nt 

the  general  picture  of  tho  scene  which 

the  iiume  of  this  unlucky  gentleman 

vividly  called  up. 

*«  Ah !  **  said  the  good  master^  dot 
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licing  the  ilcep-tlmwn  UrcAth«  **  this 
tt  more  b<H;onitng«  1  am  rjulte  awaro 
of  it*  You  piis&etl  the  night  ifrith  htra 
and  with  other  genlletnen,  h  it  not 

I  nodded  my  bead. 
•«  Well,  then,  Usteti  to  what  I  say : 
—You  must  remain  for  the  present  in 
tho  town.  I  virill  plact;  no  other  re- 
Btraint  upon  you.  When  tho  medical 
attendant  of  Mr  Dehoos  assures  mo 
that  all  dangerous  symptoras  have  dis- 
appeared, you  will  receive  your  ezeafp 
but  not  till  then*  1  hope  lliat  the  iu- 
formation  whic^h  I  have  received 
iouohing  thts  discreditable  bu^inesf^is 
not  in  every  particular  correct.  It 
will  be  comforting  to  believe,  th^it  you 
did  not  know  wh^it  yo^i  were  doing  at 
tho  time  ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  now  regret,  very  deeply  regret, 
ihe  injury  which  you  have  inflicted 
upon  thia  unfortunate  young  man.** 
*•  I  beg  your  pardon,  air — " 
*•  Mine  is  easily  granted,  but  you 
must  seek  forgiveness  elsewhere,  Mr 
Slukcly.*'  The  master  had  scarcely 
uttered  these  words,  when  his  servant 
entered  and  announced  **  dinner/* 
The  footman  held  the  door  open,  and 
the  master  rose. 

••  [  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Mr 
Stukely,  you  will  not  fail  to  do  what 
is  necessary.     Good^roorning." 

And  the  venerable  principal  went 
to  dinner. 

I  stood  stupidly  atill,  then  walked 
nervously  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
at  list  rushed  out,  with  the  iotcniion  of 
following  the  master.  The  man  in 
livery  hastened  ufter  me. 

"  That  way,  sir,"  said  he  in  an  in- 
sinuating voice,  and  urging  me  gent- 
ly before  him,  •*  that  way,  sir;"  and 
I  went  on  till  I  reached  the  door, 
which  he  quickly  opened,  and  as 
quickly  closed  upon  me. 

More  than  half-crazed,  and  almost 
blind  with  irritation,  I  sought  my  own 
abode  again.  What  couid  be  tlie 
roeauini^  of  it  all  ?  What  Imd  I  to  do 
with  Deboos?  What  had  happened  to 
bim  for  which  1  was  answerable,  or  in 
any  way  culpable  ?  He  had  received 
a  blow — a  fearful  one  it  Is  true — ^froin 
Easyman,  and  had  been  carried  to  hia 
room  bleeding  and  insensible.  That 
I  well  remembered;  but  what  was  this 
to  me  more  than  to  any  other  indivi* 
dual  spectator  ?  Ha !  was  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  men,  one  and  alK  had 
fabely  charged  rae  with  the  crimo } 


Part  IIL 

Tho  thought  crossed  my  brain,  and  ut 
last  possessed  It  till  i  became  frantic. 
Deboos  was  dying  ccrhaps  —  who 
knew  but  he  was  dcaa  already— and 
they  had  all  conspired  to  briug  mo  to 
the  gallows  I  What  was  1  lo  do  if 
they  persisted  in  such  an  accusation? 
Who  would  believe  tne  singly,  an* 
■gainst  them  all  ?  What  did  the; 
care  for  me,  so  long  as  they  migli 
preserve  themselves  ?  1  was  a  slrangi 
to  them — they  had  been  long  united 
might  they  uot  consider  it  a  melai 
choly  duty  to  sacrifice  me  for  the  g^ 
neral  safety  ?  *<  Oh  I  would  to  heaven 
that  1  had  never  gone  to  that  accursed 
meeting  !  Oh  I  sweet  news  for  my 
poor  mother  when  she  would  hear  of 
me  to-morrow^  as  the  drunkard  and 
ihe  assassin !  What  was  to  become 
of  me  nowf'* 

I  was  not  In  a  humour  to  receive 
visiters,  and  one  was  sitting  in  my 
room  when  I  arrived.  His  back  whs 
towards  me ;  but  he  rose  when  he  heard 
mj  footstep,  and  looked  me  in  the 
face.  Were  ray  eyes  sporting  wii 
ray  reason?  Was  this  another  dni] 
ken  vision?  No,  1  was  not  deceivei 
My  coach  companion,  the  man  who 
had  played  the  first  trick  upon  mc — 
James  Temple  really  stood  before  me. 
Since  I  parted  with  him  on  tho 
eventful  evening  of  my  advent,  I  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him. 
Thia  was  not  surprising.  I  had 
hitherto  passed  my  nays  chiefly  with- 
in walls.  He  was  a  member  of  an- 
other college,  and  his  pleasures  und 
pursuits  led  him  into  hsiunts  with 
which  1  was  unacquainted,  i\\n\  Into 
the  society  of  men  with  whom  1  en- 
joyed nothing  in  common.  His  pre* 
sonee  staggered  roe.  1  could  not 
guess  his  business.  My  experience  of 
hira  inclined  mo  to  think  it  no  gtiod 
one,  and  my  temper,  roused  to  mif- 
chief,  sprung  at  the  opportunity  which 
was  fairly  afforded  mo  to  bully  and  la 
quarrel, 

"  How  dare  you,"  said  I,  pale,  1 
am  lure^  with  anger  and  annoy  an  ce* 
"  how  dare  you  show  your  face 
here  ?  " 

•*  It  required  some  boldness,  I 
allow,'*  said  Temple;  ^*  but  since  I 
have  come,  you  will  hardly  turn  mo 
out,  Stukely,  without  a  word?'' 

*'  Didn't  you  write  that  letter f"  I 
continued,  my  flesh  tingling  with  a 
cutting  sense  of  shame,  **  didn't  you 
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breakfast  with  tlia  VicoChfinceUor?     rnont*  Huwed*  Saou  I  Jearn 
Answer  me— dtdn't  youf  **  and  I  wiis 
ready  to  l>ur»i 


Hlul^   LnUlul   \\ 


biifu  revival  of  llie  fact, 

«*  My  sole  ohjvfct  hi  coming  here 
»ow,**  jiiiswered  Temple,  evidently 
jitf<Jcted  and  subdvied  hy  my  excvle* 
metit,  *'  b  to  ackuowltfdj^e  that  I  did 

**  You  own  it  Ibeni  do  you?*'  I  re- 
plied, puzzled,  tiow  that  he  had  con- 
iMsed  it,  as  to  what  1  should  say  or 
do  next. 

'f  1  hope,  Stukely,  thut  it  h  neter 
too  \aXq  to  coDfe^iS — Dover  too  Ute  to 
be  sorry  for  d<uog  wron^?  1  have 
not  b(»haved  well  tovranU  you.  U 
was  II  boyish  trick— fi»oli&h  in  every 
way,  1  regret  it  deeply*  1  could  not 
rest  until  I  had  aaked  your  piirdon, 
and.  you  had  freely  foi given  inc. 
Will  you  do  «o  U'jw?  In  a  few 
month*  I  leave  Cambridge,  We  ni»y 
nevtT  meet  agjiin.  Let  ua  part  friend*. 
Will  y(»u  take  my  hand?'* 

*•  It  was  vilUnousi  conduct,  though/' 

I  fiMklird.    ili^fiirUtlOed    not    tH     rutJimU 

my  7  friendly  iicki 

me  !    ,      I     '"  I  had  fully  U* 
00  the  proper  conduct  to  be  pursued. 

**  Stiy  no  more  about  U«  1  havt 
reproitched  myself  a  thousand  times* 
and  have  srulfered  sharper  pangs  than 
yuu  yourself  would  desire  to  inflict 
upon  me.  What  eau  I  do  more  than 
plead  guilty  to  the  charg^e,  and  ex* 
pn^as  my  unfeigned  jjriel?  What 
would  you  have  mc  do  ?  Tell  me,  and 
judge  of  my  sorrow  and  Mucerity,  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  I  attend  to 
your  wishes/* 

tnstead  of  listening  to  him,  v^y  at- 
tention   was    called   to    my   prL*&cnt 
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©very  thing.     With   m  A 

than  1  had  expected  ^  r] 

volatilo  companion,  h'  y| 

moving  tale,  and  wiUi  >fj 

feeling  that  spoke  for  the  truth  of  hij 
contrition,  more  emphatically  than 
thousand  protestation 6»  hu  voluniee 
*^  to  pioneer**  me  throUifli  my  di 
cuhies,  and  to  aid  mo  with  hU  oouti 
and  experience. 

"It  ia  now  late,"  l  V     t  tli 

close  of  a  long  and  t'  KQVi\ 

versaiion,     **  Seven  o'ciuiK,  i.^-  ,iupi 
ter  {    1  must  be  off^  ami  you  will  ii 
be  sorry  to  kiss  your  pilli>v>     ■'  e 

nighL*,s   carouse.      Guo«l    j 
morrow,  or  the  next  day,  vuu  rimil 
sec  me  again.*' 

"  Oh,  say  to-morrow^"  I  rvplled* 
very  loth  to  part  with  him  at  all* 

«*  If  I  can  I  will,  but  r  >-H*^  -'>t 
promise*     I  go  out  !u  Jai  .  i 

there  is  three  years'  work  i 

nearly  a$  many  morilhd. 
to  the  latest  calculations,   I  r. 

five  hours  to  spari*.     With  m  ^ 

clear  before  me  which  I  eouii: 
own,   1  might  have  takon  u^ 
Considerate  aluyi  mater  Is  nut  hard  ^ 
upon  her  young  ones, 
religious  and  ancient  f* 
undisturbed  I** 

"  Well,  wait  a  little  logger  now t^ 

♦'  Uon't  a»k  mo — good- by  till  wt] 
meet  again." 

He  departed,  and  left  me  f  Tf 

—a  hideous  compardun  in  lu  i 

mood.     To  1 1  iMrt,  oe  re- 

turned almost 

"  You  are  dun  .  "*    llhii 

evening.     Wfiat  r-  ;?*-• 

will  you  take  a  aUvii  » cu  ^u^y  bt 
the  bettor  for  It.  U  will  cool  yout 
head/' 

*•  No,  thank  you.  Temple,'*  I  m* 
Vilird.  "  I  would  rattier  keep  athom^ 

H,  perhaps  you  are  right  i  good- 
by  once  more,*' 
lie  was  on  the  thre«hold«  wlien  \ 

called  him  back. 

*'  Do   vnn   rrnt'y  think   thitt  \\  w!B 

.    air 

r.  b<s 


uut  t; 


III 


please*    But  dd 


^m/^ 


A»  we  croisrd  Ihe  courU  I  begged 
TtXQJita  to  CKuuiro  ;it  Deboos'fi  routil» 

^*  if  it]>  19  itlU  in  dtn- 

My  friend*s  apArtments  were  dis* 
taut  about  n  mite  from  the  College* 
Ht  '  i,tl  rooms  of  a 

stu  n  'Hi  was  ado  rued 

witli  li  thii'k-»{>re;4diikg'  vine«  nniJ  sweet 
flowers  rUing  from  the  gnnind  41  ud 
clttmberhif^  to  the  witidows*  U  fP/«%  a 
dwelling:  fiir  a  hcrtnit  or  a  lover*  I 
iiccon][miitt'd  biiii  to  the  door 4  and,  a<« 

I  &book  him  by  the  hand  »t  pArtintr, 
tbequiL'tfrei»bti«fcs  "  "  I 
Oie,  11  nd  »tartt«d  ;i 

*'  You  are  cold  aner  ^uur  w.+jic,^ 
itid  Teti]pU%  lookjuf^  Hi  me ;  ^*  btep 
jn»  and  like  «  eurdUl/' 

*•  Noi  no,"  I  «ajd  shudJering't  and 
loat^v -'  -^if*  rery  thought  of  liquor; 
'•  n  t  00  more  drink.** 

**.:..,,  u;4t  fur  the  world*  anless  you 
Art  dtt»po«ed»  I  tUaW  uot  perj»uailt» 
you  ;  but  I  am  not  a  htrKCji^er  to  your 
»euiiaCion«.  A  hjiref  oordUl,  uisirk 
yvu»  mfdiciDiiily^ '* 

»'  No  J  do  not  **tk  me.  [  will  etep 
iotoyour  prc»ti>  col  for  u  mioute— look 

II  your  rooruft,  ariiJ  lbi*n  uwuy/' 
•'After  you,  tlien,**  fiild  Temple, 

motiouiiijyr  forwarde. 

Hii»  rrM>cD«  wera  ^tnallp  bnt  rery 
§DUg.    The  order  and  nr  rit  of 

tbo  quiet  furiiiture — thi  iiim- 

oey  ornamtiots — thoamall  UuWLi-potd, 
covered  with  green  paper  fantastically 
cut — the  painted  china  vaj^ei  with  its 
graceful  tlower^^  newly  culled,  all  be-> 
spoke  a  womau's  hand,  and  tbe  presi- 
dency of  ft  spirit  leas  rigorotm  than 
nian'0.  The  apartment  thus  disttn- 
guiabed  waa  occupied  by  four  indivi. 
duata,  friends  of  my  host,  and  appa- 
rently not  unexpected.  They  wero 
about  hta  own  age»  and  under-gra^ 
duate«.  Thoir  cap«  and  gowns  were 
thrown  r-u»»]i'fc^lv  over  two  chairs, 
wiiii  iH  angle  of  the  ro4in], 

and    r  ;^enoral  h  knuony, 

I  was  madti  known  :  tirf. 

who  bowed  civillv  and  f <  r  ^  ^  mo. 
evil  pleasure  nor  ilislike 

at  )  u,  and  rxiakiog  uo 

further  tifort  to  arriva  at  intiinacy. 

'*  Ueet  yourself  there  a  tnoment, 
Siukely,  and  never  mind  r^r.  Here*« 
a  book  of  drawings.  A mu»o  yourself,** 
And  he  placed  a  cosy  arm-eiiair  before 
me.  and  at  the  mmii  tttno  a  handaoinely 

tind  book  in  tny  hand.     **  But  atayt 

|V0  forgotten  the  cordid/* 
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Ucfore  ci^mpanr,   I  had  power  to 

a  ^  i  j 

det      /    '^  :  i   ■    ,    ■'.  .  -.    ,     I. ,  .  .'    i  ■■  .  ryi 

sosAh  quantity  of  creamy  liquid. 

**  It  la  proper  ^tuff,    1  can  asturo 
you.** 

it  waa  deliciotti  indeed — very  ptjQ* 
geut  and  very  bitter,  but  60  fclicltnu« 
ly  Oiiapted  lo  the  exiiting  state  of  mj 
paliUe^  thai,  if  they  were  n  d] 

fur  each  other,  it  w;t8  a  spic 
dent  ttiat   brought   them  iulu  tiujua* 
I  sat  down  refreshed,  lolled  tn  thi 
chair,  and  turned  over  the  Icavca  al 
the  aketchJ>ook.     ^Vhitst  1  wati  huayj 
Temple  and  hi*  friemfa  were  nut  idle 
A  square  table,  eovertd  with  grei?||1 
baize,  was  rolled  it  '     '^  ^         -      ''^'^el 
room,  au<l    two  <  ,1 

corners »  were  platen  »  ,  <3 

and  three  of  the  vii>iter^  t  ] 

one  another  in  pairs*   A  ,  .  :.  ...  ...^  JaJ 

w«r9    taken    from    a    drawer,   wer 
l^hiifili^tL    riir.    ilt>li]hiiti'4L    then   scat 
ter 
tbri 

tic  up- 


5  1111  Hit,  ml 
J  ecu  my»* 


-Whiat, 
[  krie 


^fiod,    [  knew  iho 

'■lo.iT  skill  com* 
lion.     In  »ptta' 


gaUlU  oilK'Un 

pelled  my  *»i 

of  my  good  re^idouou  to  return  by 
eight  oVloi'kf  I  s^t  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  great  composure  and  deiight.  I 
might  have  sat  for  an  hour  or  two 
longer,  If  Temple  had  not  taken  cars 
of  tne.  The  fourth  visiter  ut  lengtJi 
cut  in,  and  Temple,  whoso  placo  h^ 
had  taken,  called  me  aside. 

'•  Now,  Stukely,'*  said  he,  **  return 
to  college*  You  cannot  ulford  at 
present  to  give  ihem  a  fre^li  eaujie  of 
complaint ;  you  may  get  into  lrtiuble» 
and  1  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
were  the  cause  of  it.  It  mni«t  not  be. 
You  shall  utu  melo*mprrt>w<(  take  caris 
of  yourjicif*'* 

**  This  is  indeed  kind  of  yoti« 
Temple,*'  i  replied,  fquecring  his 
hand  ;  **you  are  a  truo  friend.*' 

**  1  shall  live  to  convince  you  that 
I  am,"  he  answered,  returning  my 
graiip.  **  Good  night ;  never  ndnd  thu 
men — they  are  very  buj^y.and  we  have 
no  certniony  here/* 

1  shook  my  eonsiderate  friend  nijp© 

more  by  the  I'  ■  -       '    '  ''■ 1  r,  ,■■,, 

the  col  I  aire, 

Thr    :..../:       ,       . 

witi' 
uoou   w 
glare.     J 
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no  tiiglit,  A  medicinal  healing  soft- 
nesi  uoes  the  mooDshine  pour  upon  a 
wauoded  heart,  I  kneir  it,  as  t  issued 
from  beoealh  iho  cottage  oaves  ;  and 
rory  sad  was  I  to  think  hoir  soon  the 
niooD  would  disappear^  and  the  harsh 
daj  return  again  t  As  I  stepped  from 
the  doorway  into  the  open  road,  the 
casement  above  my  head  was  hastily 
thrown  up.  Turning  towards  it^  with 
a  natural  impulse,  I  beheld^  stooping 
from  the  window,  a  young  and  hand- 
some female.  By  the  light  that  shone, 
her  jot  black  hair  and  ivory  skin  were 
visible  ;  just  for  one  instant  did  I  gaze« 
and  then  the  form,  observing  me,  with- 
drew. One  hasty  glance  formed  but 
a  slight  connexion  with  this  moonlight 
vision  ;  yet  by  this  first  and  slender 
link  had  Iho  great  enemy  secured  my 
future  misery  and  fall. 

Daylight  brought  back  the  cares  of 
day.  Rising  the  following  morning, 
ray  first  concern  was  to  ascertain  iho 
slate  of  Dcboos*5  healthy  and  this  was 
very  satisfactory*  My  next  to  visit 
Easyman  j  he  had  received  his  tjreai, 
and  had  gone  to  London  1  So  also  had 
all  the  men  who  had  shared  with  me 
Ms  hospitality.  With  this  in  forma- 
tiODp  I  turned  to  a  more  difficult  tafk, 
— a  letter  to  my  mother.  Temple, 
during  our  pleasant  walk  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening*  had  strongly  enforced 
the  necessity  of  writing  home  imme* 
dtatelyt  in  order  to  secure  myself 
against  exposure*  and  to  save  my  pa- 
rents neodtess  sorrow  and  alarm.  The 
plan  of  future  conduct  which  my  new 
counsellor  had   marked  out,  may  be 

?artly  gathered  from  the  epistle  which 
forwarded.     It  was  as  follows  i — 

**  Dearest  Mother, — Yon  will  no 
doubt  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
determined,  subject  to  your  permis- 
sion, to  remain  in  Cambridge  during 
the  long  vacation.  Your  surprise  will 
cease,  however,  when  1  inform  you, 
that  the  scholarship  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much  will  not  bo 
tried  for  until  next  commeDcement. 
They  have  allowed  us  longer  time  to 
read  the  subjects.  Dearest  mother, 
how  I  regret  this  separation,  you  can 
guess.  I  ara  consoled,  however,  when 
r  reflect  that  I  am  doing  my  duty.  It 
Is  impossible  to  have  the  opportunities 
for  reading  at  home  which  we  find 
here  j  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by 
remaining  up,  I  shall  eventually  secure 
what  all  of  us  have  so  much  at  heart. 
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Who  knows  so  well  as  you,  that  if  I 
were  allowed  to  follow  my  own  idcU«» 
nation,  I  should  not  remain  another| 
hour  absent  from  my  home  ?    Delievi 
me, 

Dearest  Mother, 
Your  dutiful  and  loving  son, 

Caleb  Stuxely. 

P«  <Sr. — As  the  long  vacation  will  borl 

expensivei  E  should  he  grateful  for  %\ 

further  remittance  of  fifty  pounds.'* 

Such  was  the  letter,  advised  by  Mf  1 
Temple,  written  by  myself.  We  ar#l 
generally  proud  of  our  portratl*,  l] 
turn  away  from  mine  with  shame! 

Villa  nous  and  full  of  lles>  however  J 
as  this  precious  document  undoubteillj 
is,  let  me  have  credit  with  the  readerl 
for  the  very  small  under- cur  rent  of  J 
virtue  that  runs  hidden  from  hb  view^  f 
When  Temple  suggested  to  me  that] 
my  father  might  be  grieved  and  vexed'] 
at  my  failure — my  mother  possiblvl 
rendered  frantic  if  she  heard  of  mf  \ 
critical    position,    anxiety   for    theni 
melted    me,    and    rendered    me  fus*J 
ceptible  of  any  i  m  press  ion*     When  he  1 
told  me  that,  in  a  few  days,  Debooi 
would  be  well,  and  no  more  heard  of 
that ;  that  if  I  wailed  up,  and  read  do* 
terminedly  and  hard,  I  should  be  aurp  j 
to  get  the  scholarship  given  to  second  I 
year's  men,  which  scholarship  I  could)  1 
assure  my  honoured  parents  was  thil^l 
one  they  knew  of;  when  he  added,  too/ 
that,  in  my  case,  to  speak  the  trutlij 
was  vicious,  I  was  prepared  to  writ©  j 
as  I  was  taught :  nor  did  I  blush  to 
do  so,  and  to  add,  at  his  particular  de*  \ 
sire,  the  small  request  that  figured  in 
the  postscript. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the 
post  brought  down  the  sum  required, 
and  with  it  a  long,  loving  letter,  that- 1 
would  have  saved  me  from  the  preci*.! 
pice  on  which  I  stood,  but  that  a new^ 
and  fatal  fascination  lured  me  on* 
wards,  and  kept  mo  spellbound  till  I 
should  make  the  final  leap,  and  plunge 
lieidiong  to  ruin.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  the  same  whist  party  met 
in  Temple's  rooms,  and  I  was  there, 
a  mere  spectator,  as  at  first*  Temple 
maintained  a  steady,  considerate  re* 
gard,  offered  roe  on  all  occasions  a 
slight  refreshment,  and  at  an  early 
hour  insisted  on  my  taking  leave  of 
him : — so  very  much  he  feared  that 
late  hours  would  give  offence  at  coU 
lege,  and  he  might  be  the  cause  of 
any  trouble.     Ever  as  I  passed  the 
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ootti^e  dooFf  curiosity  prooipted  me 
to  gate  abovei  and  catch  another 
glimpse  of  the  f&ir  form— but  the  iic 
cideoc  did  not  occur  again.  Once  1 
a^ked  Temple  Mrho  the  lady  wa»*  He 
answered  me  with  a  smitej  and  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder^  **  All  in  good 
time  ;  )ou  ^hall  know  by-and-by  ;*' 
and  then,  wkh  no  good  reasoni  1  co- 
loured up  and  looked  ashamed. 

At  the  end  of  a  fonnight,  Debooa 
was  able  Lo  get  about  again r  He  had 
received  a  severe  wound^  and  had 
greatly  suffered  from  pain  and  los^  of 
blood,  I  received  justice  from  tho 
good  Shaki^pearlaa.  HU  first  busi- 
nessy  after  his  recovery,  was  to  wait 
upon  the  master,  anfl  to  exonerato  me 
from  all  share  in  the  affray  by  which 
he  had  nearly  lost  his  life.  Neither 
his  debility^  nor  the  awful  terminaiion 
of  his  last  quotalionSf  prevented  hioi 
from  addressing  the  master  in  hit 
luual  strain. 
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bad   rather,**  he  laid,    '*  batt 

tongue  cut  from  my  mouth, 

Thtn  it§hot]ld  do  offence  to  CnhhStukifyf 

Yet  I  pfr&ufide  my wif,  to  apeak  the  troth 

8ha)l    nothing  wrong  him,      Thos  it  Up 

Aod«  in  his  original  fashion^  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  cause  of  quar- 
relj  and  Easyman's  violent  aggres- 
sion. Deboos*s  heart  was  good,  and 
la  it  he  found  something  lo  quote  even 
to  excuse  the  man  who  had  neither 
pity  nor  regard  for  him.     He  added, 

"  Mora  of  Ihii  nalter  can  I  not  report. 
Bat  m^fi  are  meti^-^the  beat  tofDetimei 

rorg«t, 
And  evoQ  in  rag«  atnki*  ihnfo  ttiAt  \M«h 

them  batU** 

Shortly  after  our  viait  to  the  master, 
I  Accompanied  the  worthy  Dcboos  to 
the  inn r  from  which  he  wad  about  to 
set  out  on  his  way  to  his  native  towiu 
He  took  Ins  teat  in  the  coachf  and 
gave  me  his  hand. 

**  The  men  hare  acted  vilely  by 
youi  Slukcly^  in  this  business.  Yon 
nave  been  a  victimj  and^  upon  my 
soul,  I  am  sorry  for  you,** 

**  Don't  mention  it,"  I  replied  with 
naivtd.  •'  I  am  grateful  fur  what  you 
have  done  for  ma.'* 

•'  Ah,  Stukely,"  he  said,  breaking 
oat  afresh, 

'*  TboQ  art  c  en  as  iuit  a  man 
As  e*rr  mjr  conreiaaiioo  cop«d  withal. 


•     •     •     •     Thou  batt  ti«9ti 

Ai  one  lo  tuflering  ill^  th&t  mtfvn  nolhtug« 
A  Riim  that  fortune *«  buff^li  and  rewards 
Iltf  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  ^^-and  blesa'd 

arc  ihose 
Whoso** 

The  speech  waa  not  finished.  The 
coach  started  in  the  middte  of  it,  and 
I  heard  Shakspeare,  from  the  lips  of 
Mr  Deboos,  for  tho  last  time.  Upon 
the  day  that  I  received  from  the  mas* 
ter  permission  to  leave  CambridgCi 
Temple  strongly  recommended  me  to 
take  lodgings  in  the  ncigtibourhood  of 
his  cottage.  He  believed  that  the 
purer  air  of  tho  suburb  would  invigo- 
rate my  constitution,  and  that  the  in- 
fluences of  tho  lovely  situation  would 
be  highly  favourable  to  the  reading. 
Nothing  could  be  kinder  thin  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  my  welfare* 
What  could  be  more  friendly  than  this 
advice  ?  I  acted  upon  it  with  alacrity. 
Two  rooms  of  moderate  slzet  in  a  cot* 
tage  that  was  attached  to  a  farm- bouse* 
1  •elcctt'd  for  my  residence*  My  hooka 
were  removed  from  college,  1  placed 
them  on  the  shelves  with  a  cheerful- 
ness that  I  had  not  known  fur  many 
months,  I  felt  my  heart  new  opened^ 
A  determined  desire  to  do  well»  that 
augured  promisingly  for  my  future 
peace  of  mind^  gave  a  briskness  to  my 
movements,  and  a  glad  activity  to  my 
tlioughta.  Temple  called  upon  ma 
whilst  t  was  thus  employed,  and  hii 
spirits  were  as  elated  as  my  own. 

'*  This  is  comfortable  Indeed,  Stuke 
ly.  Ah,  we  shall  make  all  right  yet 
A  little  relaxation  and  proper  cnjo; 
rnent,  to  recover  you  from  the  annoy 
anccs  of  the  pzist,  und  then  you  will 
have  strength  for  any  thing.*' 

**  I  am  resolved  at  least,  Temple,  lo 
be  wiser  for  the  time  to  come,  1  have 
been  very  unfortunate  j  but  if  1  have 
learned  nothing  from  misfortune  I  de- 
serve to  suffer  again.  In  the  first 
ptaccj  I  shall  read  no  more  with  Cube* 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  floored  me  t  If 
I  had  read  what  be  desired  me  to  omltf 
and  omitted  what  bo  advised  me  to 
read,  1  should  have  done  better*  It 
serves  me  right.'' 

'*  Not  at  all.  It  Is  the  fault  of  the 
place.  Every  thing  is  done  in  excite 
ment,  I  hate  excitement.  You  mu 
depend  upon  it,  Cambridge  life 
always  be  disgusting  until  they  Jeai 
to  take  thirip  u^'  No  man  e 
live  comfort  <  oustant  sweat 

*'  And  yet,  1  cuiijic,  how  many  mei 
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have  become  immorUl  under  this  very 
system!*^ 

*'  You  meau  to  si^— ia  spite  of  It  T* 

•'  Ah  me,"  said  I,  pricked  bj  my 
love  of  approbation,  **  what  would  I 
give  to  become  a  great  man  I  It  is 
irorrh  something  to  be  spoken  of  by 
idl  the  world.  But  it  will  never  be. 
I  feel  that  I  shall  never  do  any  good. 
The  first  failure  has  been  a  deathblow 
to  me.*' 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

*«  And  I  hope  not.  But  I  can  never 
read  another  page  with  confidence. 
And  they  say  confidence  is  the  parent 
of  success.** 

**  Yes,  as  we  should  say  at  New- 
market, *  Success,  got  by  Confidence, 
oat  of  Hard  Labour.'  But  when  you 
have  put  your  harness  on  again,  and 
have  spent  a  few  pleasant  evenings 
with  us,  youll  have  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  By  the  way,  you'll  dine  with  us 
to-day  ?  There  will  be  nobody  but  my 
cousin,  whom  yon  have  not  yet  seen. 
In  the  evening  your  old  friends  will 
amuse  you  with  a  rubber.*' 

"  They  are  first-rate  players,  are 
they  not?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  pretty  fair.  You  are  not 
asleep  either.  From  an  observation 
that  you  made  the  other  night  when 
Roberts  passed  my  king,  I  guess  that 
you  would  be  a  matcli  for  any  one  of 
(hem.  You  have  no  taste  for  the  game, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  You  have  nobler 
sport  before  you." 

**  If  you  really  think  I  am  able,  I 
shouldn't  mind  trying  them  this  even- 
ing.    Mind,  JQtit  for  one  game." 

*•  As  to  your  ability,  1  wish  I  was 
as  sure  of  a  Hving  when  I  have  taken 
my  degree.  You  shall  please  your- 
self, provided  that  you  play  for  love." 

^  As  to  that,  I  shall  not  play  high, 
but  it  wouldn't  do  to  interfere  with  the 
other  men.  Threepenny  points  will 
not  ruin  us.  It  is  but  for  once.  When 
I  begin  to  work  again,  nothing,  you 
know,  must  interfere  with  that.  One 
night's  whist  can*t  ruin  a  man." 

Temple's  dinner  hour  was  four 
o'clock.  Shortly  before  that  hour  I 
had  got  my  little  rooms  in  order,  and, 
as  I  surveyed  them  before  my  depar- 
ture, I  could  not  but  congratulate 
myself  on  their  genteel  and  scholastic 
look.  Much  reading  did  I  mentally 
confer  upon  myself;  and,  in  truth, 
more  passionate  love  for  my  shelved 
friends  did  I  never  experience,  than 
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when  I  tnmed  my  btek  upon  then  and 
hastened  from  the  house. 

Arriving  at  the  eottage,  I  opened  the 
door,  as  was  my  custom,  and  walked 
up  suirs.  I  entered  Temple's  neatly* 
furnished  room,  and  beheld  sitting  at 
the  table,  alone,  engaged  in  ne^le- 
work,  the  very  lady  1  had  seen  before 
partially^  by  moonlight,  at  the  window. 
Confused  by  the  unexpected  sight,  and 
riveted  by  her  unconraion  beauty  and 
paceful  form,  it  was  a  moment  or  two 
before  I  evinced  my  unwillingness  to 
break  upon  her  privacy,  and  my  tea^ 
diness  to  retire.  She  rose,  however, 
to  prevent  me,  and  with  a  winning 
smile,  and  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
overflow  with  meWy,  she  begged  me 
to  remain. 

'^  I  came  to  Mr  Temple,  madam," 
I  said,  looking  full  upon  her,  and  nn- 
able  to  withdraw  the  look ;  <*  I  was  not 
aware" 

The  lady  answered,  ««  Oh,  he  will 
soon  be  here.  Pray,  be  seated.  M^ 
Stukely,  I  presume;" 

I  bowed. 

*'  Mr  Temple  expects  you.  He  ia 
very  late.  Somethnig  has  detained 
him."  And  she  went  to  the  window 
as  if  to  look  for  him,  and  displayed  a 
figure  such  as  I  knew  to  exist  in 
poeU'  fancies — and  only  there. 

She  closed  the  casement,  and  took 
her  seat  again.  **  I  cannot  see  him. 
It  ia  very  unfortunate." 

I  ctnUd  not  think  so.  For  I  expe- 
rienced all  that  mawkish  awkwardnesa 
which  the  presence  of  lovely  woman 
—so  elegant  and  much  at  ease  herself 
— invariably  inspires  in  eaged  and  col- 
leged  spirits ;  and  I  was  glad  to  view, 
alono  and  unobserved,  the  charms  that 
had  so  suddenly  revealed  themselves. 
The  lady  plied  her  needle,  and  kindly 
bent  her  head. 

How  the  perception  of  my  inferiority 
stung  me  to  the  quick,  as  I  sat  cowed  and 
speechless  before  this  geutle  specimen 
of  the  weaker  sex  I  What  topic  to  in- 
troduce, what  interesting  subject  to  dis- 
cuss, alas!  I  knew  not.  Many  times  my 
broad  mouth  opened  and  emitted  air, 
and  more  than  once  I  sent  my  eye 
abroad  to  catch  an  object  ihat  might 
afford  me  matter  for  a  dozen  words. 
Finding  nothing,  the  orb  too  gladly 
fixed  again  upon  the  lady  and  her 
needlework. 

The  lady  spoke  at  length,  in  pity  or 
contempt. 
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you  fond    of  poetry,    ^fr 
likely?" 

Oh,  very,  madam  I     Are  you    . 

otr 

I  scribbles  vcries  somelitneA— iidI 
worth  your  rc'ndiog-/' 

"  Perhaps    yuu    like  mathematics 
kbetter?'* 

««  1  might,  if  I  understood  them. 
[Here  U  x  volnme  of  Cow  per,  my  fa* 
I tcmrko  bard.  It  may  eiUortairi  you/' 
**  If  he  is  a  fAVuurite  of  yuurp/*  I 
hsaid)  with  tho  recklessness  of  a  man 
idriTen  by  a  resistless  force  to  say 
[tomethiug  good  or  bad,  **  1  am  sure 
[he  must  be  worth  the  reading.  How 
is  he  ftjr  qunntitlfs?" 

*^  He  has  written  a  very  great  deal, 
[if  you  mean  that/*  replied  the  lady; 
I  ••  but  he  never  tires  yan.  It  is  not 
like  poeiryj**  she  continued,  puttiog  a 
I  Tolume  into  my  hauds»  *'  it  ii»  alt  so  na- 
I  InrAl  iiud  simple — so  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood**' 

Had  I  daredi  I  would  have  begged 

her  to  point  our  ilu*  t»H&sages  which 

sheparticukrlv  .1 ;  but  the  oue 

brief  hair-brtu'  ii  of  her  ala- 

I  baster  Augers   liad   taken   away   my 

ipeecb*   1  longed  for  the  time  to  cotne 

trhen  I  shuuhl  return  the  book^  and 

I  tmieh  that  hand  again. 

The  volume  contained  tlie  transla- 
tion of  111©  llud.  My  eyes  swam 
convulsively  over  the  page,  but  saw 
nothing  except  a  fairy  phantom  of  a 
narrow  hand,  with  while  and  t^ipered 
fingers.  '*  Yes,  madam,"  I  ex  claimed 
mechanically,  "it  is  very  natural,  and 
ver^  easy  to  be  understood." 

*<  Are  you  an  admirer  of  sketches* 
Mr    Slukely?"    enquired  again   the 
owner  of  the  mllk-^''    ^    ■  d. 
**  Above  all  tbiii 

'^  Uh,  you  are  a  .^michli.  iUvo  :" 
*'  Not  in  iIk--  leait,    Bui  I  bopo  you 
have  §\)me  drawings  lo  hluiw  nic.     I 
am  Kurc  you  can  draw  aud  jiaiot  beau- 
tifully (  thai  incomparable  luuul  was 
^  made  for  it,"  I  added^  getting  dcliri- 

'  I  have  a  book  horov"  said  the 
y,  not  iiwiIl'Ihi!  tfirfl.iuory, or  what- 
ever else  M  it,  and  point- 
ing to  111  J,  bound  port- 
folio which  I  hnd  often  lingered 
through  and  throuyli.  **  I  think  you 
\  have  seen  it  already/' 

**  No,  never  milam,  I  can  assure 
I  you/' 

"  Here  are  one  or  two  clever  things 
by  an  artUt,  but  the  nwi  are  mere 
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Very  pretty  now/ 

lig  her  ^nger  oa  a 


**  I  '  i  exclaimed,  with  r^ 

fereri  tingen 

•*  And  so  is  this'*— and  so- 
very  soon  we  held  the  book  betwc?en 
us*  Now  she  turned  over  tho  leaves 
— now  I.  My  face  scorched  rapidly, 
and  my  heart  throbbed  and  siekcned 
with,  1  knt;wr  not  what — a  painful  en* 
joyment  of  the  keenest  pleasure  never 
before  experieneed.  My  bead  bent 
over  the  book*  no  levers  could  have 
raised  it,  and  1  turned  and  turned  the 
pugei!  over  immethodically,  and  almost 
blind.  The  black  and  glossy  lre&i»e» 
of  the  lovely  lady,  as  they  streamed 
with  the  quitk  movements  of  her  hcad> 
more  than  once  asaailed  my  cheek, 
and  set  it  tingling  with  a  wild  limt* 
dity*  Strangely  confused,  I  put  my 
hand  near  hers,  by  accident  they 
touched,  mhJ  tlun  fr.iHt  head  to  foot^ 
my  noor  !  K 

Had  Hi  i  !  i  /  htot^tep  at  this 
serious  crisis  brought  me  with  bal- 
loon speed  to  the  earth  again,  what 
would  have  happened  next  1  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  L  should  have  fainted, 
or,  more  likely  still,  have  thrown  my- 
Rdf  at  the  fair  lady's  (eet,  and  vowed 
myself  eternally  her  slave.  The 
tiercest  passion  may  be  overcome 
more  easily  tban  is  allowed,  Tho 
fear  of  discovery,  the  shame  of  ex- 
posure, subdnetl  me  in  an  instant.  I 
ceased  10  tremble,  and  began  to  think. 
Ketiring  a  [>aeL^  or  two,  i  assumed  an 
eaiiy  and  artistic  air,  and  was  deep  in 
the  ^tudy  of  **  a  view  In  Venice,*'  be- 
fore Temple  reached  the  door*  I  ^aU 
fcred  myself  that  I  was  safe  from  his 
ijiispicion.     The  bdy  maintained  her 

•'    '  with  unatfeet€d  ealmnes^,and 

I  tho  compofeitluns  up  to  tiie 
,, . ,  ^'..uod  of  his  entrance.  I  listen^ 
ed  with  undivided  attention,  until  she 
iiad  uttfrcd  the  last  word,  and  not  till 
thvn  did  1  aspire  W  return  hb  friendly 
greeting. 

Temple  apologized  for  his  unavoid* 
able  absence,  and  iotioduced  me  lor« 
raally  to  his  lady  fncnd.  ••  Stukely," 
he  said,  **  you  have  never  met  my 
cousin  before.  Emma,  this  is  my 
friend,  Stukely*  Stnkely,  my  couiln 
Emma"— and  be  tr.  ■  litJy,  but 

j>ecultarly,   as  lie    :  il   us.     I 

should  in  all  probabiiity  nut  hare  no- 
ticed this,  hail  1  not  recollected  imme- 
dialoly  that,  in  the  morning,  he  had 
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imiled  In  precUelf  the  same  manner 
when  lie  invUed  mc  to  meet  hb  cousid 
at  dinner.  I  was  puzzled  to  guess  his 
njeaniiij^*  Did  he  wish  to  inftinuate 
th&t  1  had  made  an  interesting  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  of  his  beauteous  re- 
latlvc,  upon  Uie  evening  that  she  bad 
caught  so  very  partial  a  glimpse  of 
mj  form  and  features?  Verily  1  be- 
lieved that  Jfuch  was  his  design,  and 
straightway  I  peeped  into  the  looking- 
glasst  and  a  countenance,  radiant  wiiii 
complacency  and  conceit,  was  reflect- 
ed from  that  faithful  index. 

We  dined.  Temple  was  in  high 
spirits*  But  for  myself,  in  spite  of 
every  attempt  that  I  made  at  cheerful* 
ness,  aud  notwithstanding  the  help 
affiirded  by  the  wine — which  wine,  by 
the  way,  had  already  ceased  to  nau» 
Mate — I  could  not  rise  permanently 
from  the  plough  of  despondency  into 
which  the  former  excitement  had  ef- 
fectually cast  me.  Heavy  sighs  es^ 
capcd  mo  at  intervals.  They  would 
have  been  remarked  by  an  observer 
inflaitely  less  keen  than  James  Tern* 
pie. 

*'  Come,  come,  Stukely,  you  must 
forget  the  past.  Live  for  the  future. 
All  the  grumbling  in  the  world  can- 
not alter  what  has  happened*  Take 
ojy  word  for  it,  you  will  do  well  next 
year/' 

1  permitted  aud  encouraged  his 
thoughts  lo  fljw  in  this  channel. 

'*  Fill  your  glass/'  he  continued  j 
"and,  Emma,  you  are  taking  nothing* 
What  ails  you  both  ?  Thank  Heaven 
I  have  not  lost  my  appetite." 

And  to  give  proof  of  thi$,  he  dived 

at  ouGo  into  a  chicken.     I  took  that 

opportunity  to  ttenl  a  look  at  Emma, 

[just  to  observe   lier  true  condition. 

Her  purpose  w»s  the  same.     Electric 

was  the  mutual  gLiticc.     Our  eyes 

TUQip  and  she  blushed  crimson  from 

the  neck  to  the  forehead.     L  loathed 

my  food   immediately,    and    eat    no 

more.     The  dinner  ended.    Temple, 

throughout  its    operation,  bad  been 

fortunately  too  busy  to  note  the  rca- 

son  of  my  uneasiness  and  confusion* 

Ever  aud  anon,  as  often  as  he  reposed 

I  from  eating,  (and  he  eat  with  an  avi* 

I  liity  and  (/out,  that  were  truly  disgust- 

I  ing  to  me  who  could  taste  nothing,) 

he  would  still  make  a  pai»s!ng  remiirk 

upon  the  bwness  of  my  spirits,  but 

:  referring  them  always  to  a  cause  by 

rbtch  I  was  in  no  way  affected. 

iLter  in  the  evenings  the  four  iose- 
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f»arable8  arrived  to  whist,  and  short* 
y  before  their  appearance  the  lad/  j 
had  retired.     I  took  part  in  the  pla/»i 
according   to  the  previous  arrange*] 
ment,    aud    became  the  partner    of 
Temple,     But  the  desire  lo  exercise 
my  skill,  which  had  been  so  acute  tn 
the  morning,  had  evaporated*     Now 
that  Emma  was  gone,  I  became  rest* 
less,  aud  wished  to  go  too.  The  houri 
bad  passed  so  very  quickly  whilst  abe 
was  present,  and  the  minutes  lagged  ! 
so  heavily  in  her  absence.     Once  of  J 
twice  the  men  played  out  their  thn 
cardSf  and  looked  to  me  to  follow  with  ' 
the  fourth  ;  but  the  door  having  aud* 
denly  opened  on  these  occasion 9,  my 
eyes  instantly  bolted  thither,  and    I 
forgot   the   cards,   the    players^  and 
every  other  sublunary  thing,  wiih  the 
exception  of  the  lovely  Emma,  whom 
I  expected  incontinently  to  walk  la. 
A  servant  mnid  invariably  destroyed 
the  catalepsy  : — Strange,  that  In  spito 
of  these  interruptions*  the  men  should 
have  applauded  my  playing  through* 
ottt  f     I  rose  from  the  table  a  loser  to 
the  extent  of  three  pounds  ten  shil* 
lings. 

It  was  on  this  eventful  night  that  I 
became  the  subject  of  a  mysteriouf 
phenomenon.      /  wa$  carried  home 
through  the  air,     I  have  not  the  most 
shadowy  recollection  of  walking  up<* 
on  the  ground;  nor  had  I  that  very 
nigljt,  when — perfectly  sensible   and 
sober,  as  far  as  drink  is  concerned — [ 
put  my  feet  into  the  bed,  wondering 
how   I  got  there.      Thero  I   was  at 
home,  and  certainly  in  my  bed,  but  1 1 
had  reached  it  with  no  species  of  pby«  i 
sical   exertioUt   without  the  smallest 
musctilar  energy,  with  no  thought  of 
active  locomotion.     I  cfuild   call    to 
memory  no  roads  which  t  had  paAS^« 
no  paths  that  I  had  trnversed.     fnfl*  i 
stble  spirits  had   taken  charge  of  my*  i 
body,  whilst  my  mind  was  bewildered  ' 
and  lost  in  an  ecstatic  reverie. 

I  had  missed  the  day  in  a  fitful  fever« 
but  *'  1  did  not  sleep  well.'*  1  turned 
and  tossed,  doxcd  and  started  up.  If 
I  slept,  I  drcsimt.  If  I  kept  awake*  I 
dreamt.  Were  my  eyes  open,  the 
image  of  Emma  was  tixed  upon  tho 
retina ;  were  my  eyes  shut,  that  imago 
was  vivid  and  distinct.  Now  I  jdum- 
bered,  with  a  conviction  that  I  wat 
wide  awake  and  active.  Now  1  look-* 
ed  about  me,  satisfied  that  I  was  fast 
asleep  and  dreatnlng.  A  deep  sleep 
of  about  two  hourSf  by  which  I  wu 
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overcome  iaie  In  the  morning*  saved 
mei  perhnpB,  from  madnesf.  It  quieted 
me  wonderful  1 7r  inducing',  when  I 
ftwokei  a  decided  reaction*  that  might 
have  lasted,  if  1  could  have  kept  in 
bed  for  ever  after  war  ds«  or  fixed  my 
thoug^hts  for -ever  in  their  present 
healthy  tone.  My  bedroom  opened 
into  the  sitting  parlour.  The  door  of 
the  Litter  stood  upon  its  hinges^  aodi 
88  I  lay  on  my  pillow,  my  books,  ail 
so  cosily  arranged,  looked  in,  and  east 
upon  mo  a  silent  and  reproachful  look. 
In  91  tine  lively,  and  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger»  I  iumed  my  back  upon  then) ; 
bat  my  good  genius  bade  me  turn 
^galn,  and  1  surveyed  them  with  a 
Bpirit  chastened  by  their  friendly  ad- 
monition. **  Yes/*  I  mentally  ex- 
claim ed»  **  this  look  is  providential.  I 
will  regard  it.  Dear  friend«j  you  call 
me  back  to  dutyj  I  will  obey  the 
sunmioos/' 

I  rose,  I  dressed  myself.  I  look  my 
breakfast,  and  then  spread  my  booka 
aod  papers  on  the  small  reading- table. 
t  did  not  speak  a  word.  The  waiting 
servant  maid  performed  her  work  iu 
silencctflnd  seemed  to  feel  that  talking 
would  not  please  me.  It  would  now  ho 
difficult  to  tlcjicribe  the  exact  condition 
of  my  mind,  if  I  were  able  to  decide  it* 
I  know  I  was  doggedly  resolute — de- 
termined to  read  hard,  and  to  peniuC 
DO  thought  of  /tcr  to  rest  upon  my 
brain*  I  bit  m)  lip,  "  "^ 
4eomiiig,  p(?rchauce,  r 
to  be  needful  for  ni  I 

lo  »#»cuitt  iixify  <  . 

in  an  austere  v«tM.  *  -..^ ..  ;.,  i.v.i  ii,u 
to  all  visiters,  I  b»cked  the  door,  and, 
ll^fiM  Mf-M.i-d  /ID  It  were  **>  *'*^'*  •-  +'fhr  I 
br  to  freely t  r 

In  \\     For  *<■!  it 

hi;  lloeo — i   <  <  r  the 

p'  \     I  re  a  1  ,  twice* 

til  ud  again,  but  I 

g.i  4; — acquired  no 

principles  —  imbibed  no  ideas.  The 
words  and  s^Uahlcs  passed  before  my 
9yes  as  they  might  have  p  t  o 

the  painted  orbs  of  a  blind  .<  i. 

What  triumph  for  the  imps  uf  d^;k- 
ncss,  if  they  stood  by  and  saw  the 
arch' Uend  steal  away  the  spirit,  leaving 
the  cjirca^is  there,  intent  nnd  studious! 
What  a  yell  of  victory  !  Yes,  there  t 
sat,  starinf?  vacantly*  doltiihly  upon 
it:.   '      '        I  '    ■      V  mind  waa 

li  1  f.ir  away, 

reveiiuj^  in  uiw!  lusL'iuus  uuauty  I  had 
RWorn  never  to  approacli  jigJtin.  Sucli 

VOt.*  I.I,  Ko,  rtrwnr. 
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a  slate  could  not  last.  The  flutterint 
of  the  souli  its  flitting  here  and  ther«^ 
its  great  tumultuous  joy,  at  length  dis- 
turbed and  shook  the  ileshy  tabernacle. 
A  sudden  shock  wakened  the  clod  to 
life  and  sen«iibiliiy«  and  then  hot, 
scalding  tears  poured  in  a  torrent 
down  the  unconscious  book. 

The  Rubicon  was  passed,  the  ma 
had  fallen.     The  hours  for  study  ha 
gone  by  for  ever.     1  would  make  thj 
vain  attempt  no  more.     /  could  nQ 
live  Without  the  sight  of  her. 

It  was  with  no  rash  or  passionate 
step  I  walked  once  more  towards  her 
dwelllDg.  With  deliberate  choice  1 
sought  her  now.  1  knew  the  danger 
and  the  error.  1  felt  a  punishment 
would  come,  and  I  could  meet  it  cheer- 
fully* Thus  intoxicated  by  the  fas- 
ci nation,  falsely  and  wildly  at  ease,  I 
made  the  plunge.  No  tbreati  no  en- 
treaty, no  fear,  no  human  power*  could 
have  held  me  back. 

For  the  following  month  I  was  a 
daily  visiter  at  Temple*s  cottage.  The 
mornings  were  passed  in  her  sociut} 
Whist  was  the  UKual  occupation  ofiu 
evening,  I  took  no  inlercaf,  had  1 
pleasure  iu  ' 
of  the  men 
liut  my  daily  piiviiege  ^a5  wouli  ^ 

?rreater  sacriftce.     The  tiums  1  Wl-3 
br  1  left  the  table  always  a  lorcr 
were,  judged  by  my  means,  coa^idef 
^blo;  but  I  uohced  the  din 
my  flmds  with  npnlhy,  if  jt  tH 

crfly.  My  own  little  hoiijfi  nui 
attraction  for  me,  1  was  wretchQ 
and  restless  if  1  sat  in  the  quiet  par 
lour  for  an  inatant.  Every  object,  in 
one  way  or  another,  would  attack  my 
conscieuce.  It  was  generally  very 
late  at  night  when  I  reached  the  farm- 
house, and  then  1  went  in«Tantly  (0 
bed.  No  dark  thoughts  on  the^e  occa- 
sions rose  lo  trouble  or  to  chock  mc, 
All^was  dazzling  light.  A  sorcery 
bewitched  m^  ever  with  a  vision  of 
the  coming  morrow.  I  anticipated 
the  enjoyment  again  of  her  bright 
presence,  and,  in  prefiguri»*g  that,  I 
realized  a  present  joy — a  gush  of  plea- 
sure—  the  more  delicious  and  abid- 
ing because  Its  fulnt  sji  was  yet  iucom* 
plote.  I  rocked  mygelf  to  i^Icep — not 
to  forgetful nrss — with  blissful  remi- 
niscences of  the  wintred  day  thut  had 
down  by*     t'      v     -  -  ■       ''  7 

me  in  the  il 

Her  voice  iJuuu'ii  i-trHirr  111  Jiiy  v.ir>. 

Her    glossy    ringU»t3    danced    muftJ 
2  ir 
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vividly  before  the  shut- up  lid.  Ouce 
more  we  walked  together  in  the  gar- 
den-plot, whence,  with  her  delicate 
white  hand,  she  plucked  the  coloured 
flower  that  I  hugged  beneath  my  pil- 
low.  When  I  fell  asleep  at  length, 
sleep  only  painted  the  reality— raising 
the  trde  unto  the  beautiful  ideal. 

The  excitement  in  which  I  lived 
caused  me  to  be  unobservant  of  a  fact, 
which,  had  I  considered  it  at  the  time, 
must  have  called  forth  my  wonder. 
Temple  never  spoke  to  me  again  on 
the  subject  of  my  reading,  so  anxious 
as  be  had  been  about  it  when  he  re- 
commended me  to  rent  the  cottage. 
Our  friendship  warmed,  our  mutual 
confidence  grew  unlimited,  our  bearing 
ripened  to  affection,  but  we  never  re- 
curred to  the  past,  nor  spoke  of  the 
future.  More  remarkable  than  this 
was  his  apparent  ignorance  of  my 
state  of  mind.  By  no  word  or  act  did 
he  once  make  it  evident  to  me  that  he 
suspected  the  love  which  I  bore  for 
his  fair  relative.  He  did  not  remark 
the  glaring  neglect  which  I  exhibited 
of  every  thing  but  her  and  her  pro- 
ceedings. He  stood  by  unconcerned 
and  silent »  whilst  to  a  stranger*s  eye 
there  must  have  risen  testimony  and 
proof  irrefragable  of  the  raging  fire 
that  was  consuming  me. 

Temple's  favourite  amusement,  when 
the  weather  or  any  other'  thing  kept 
him  at  home,  was  drawing,  in'  which 
art  he  was  certainly  well  skilled:  He 
would  often  employ  his  pencil  whilst 
Emma  worked,  and  I  read  aloud. 
Her  favourite,  Cowper,  was  the  book. 
Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  no 
other  author  pleased  me  half  so  well  ? 
I  marked  tl^e  poems  she  loved  best, 
got  them  by  heart,  and  rehearsed  them 
at  every  opportunity.  Often  in  my 
walks  to  and  from  her  cottage ;  re« 
peating  the  verses  aloud  and  passion- 
ately, I  excited  the  stare  and  broad 
grin  of  senseless  clodpoUs,  who  argued 
from  my  behaviour  that  I  was  mad, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  so. 
There  was  one  short  poem  whicli  had 
become  my  constant  walking  compa- 
nion, but  I  had  not  yet  read  it  to  Emma. 
I  selected  an  opportunity  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  wnen  Temple  was  busy 
with  his  pencil,  and  consequently  not 
in  a  situation  to  remark  the  expressive 
looks  by  which  I  hoped  to  convey  to 
her  how  closely  the  narrative  corre- 
Bpoaded  wM\i  my  own  unhappy  state. 
Jt  was  *'ne Doves,*'  M7 great  prac- 
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tice,  and  the  profound  attention  I 
could  always  command,  had  flattered 
me  into  the  belief  that  I  was  no  com- 
mon reader.  I  began  with  great  so- 
lemnity, intendinjg  to  increase  the 
power  as  I  went  on. 

The  Doves. 

*'  ReaBoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way, 
While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads. 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 
One  silent  eve  I  wander'd  forth. 

And  heard  the  voice  of  love  ; 
The  turtle  thus  addressed  her  mate. 

And  sooth 'd  the  listening  dove." 

"  Talking  of  doves,"  said  Temple, 
interrupting  me,  and  rubbing  out  a 
false  stroke  of  the  pencil ;  "do  you  mean 
to  be  at  the  pigeon- match  to-morrow, 
Caleb.?" 

We  had  agreed,  some  time  before,  to 
call  each  other  by  the  Christian  name. 
With  feelings  very  much  softened  by 
the  new  friendship  that  I  had  formed, 
1  replied, "  I  have  no  pleasure,  James, 
in  witnessing  the  agonies  and  death- 
struggles  of  innocent  and  unoffending 
birds." 

"Just  so,'*  said  he,  "nor  have  I; 
and  on  that  account  we  don't  give  the 
innocents  time  to  struggle.  But  what 
will  you  do  ?  Emma  has  a  little  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  Chesterton,  and 
nobody  will  be  at  home.*' 

I  had  it  upon  the  very  tip  of  my 
tongue  to  say  that  I  had  a  little  busi- 
ness  to  transact  in  Chesterton  too,  but 
I  could  not  summon  courag^e  to  speak 
the  lie.  I  looked  at  Emma  instead, 
and  permitted  her  to  interpret,  if  she 
could,  the  purpose  I  immediately  de- 
signed. A  soft  suffusion  of  her  cheek 
spoke  dictionaries.  Temple  continued, 

"  If  you  go,  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  winning  a  little  money.  It 
will  make  up  for  past  losses." 

«•  You  know,  James,  I  never  bet.** 

•*  What!  not  upon  the  trump  card?'* 

"  1  mean  except  at  whist.** 

"  Well,  follow  your  own  inclination. 
It  is  my  duty  not  to  advise  yon.  I 
should  be  truly  miserable,  Caleb,  if  I 
thought  you  lost  your  money  in  conse- 
quence of  following  my  advice.  It  is 
a  great  comfort  to  feel,  in  whatever 
happens  to  our  friends,  that  our  own 
conscience  stands  clear  and  unac- 
cused.** 

"  Why,  what  can  happen  to  me, 
James  ?*' 
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**  f  **'"*' iTtff  at  all  In  this  bsunce; 
jl  »pi  lily.     Had  jou  not  Uet- 

1  y;,  as  I  proceed t^l, 

iRtuu  ;u,^  .;..  .11  note,  and  foateii- 
linjr  upon  every  syllabli^  tlmt  alliidt*d 
■  ever  so  distantly  to  ray  own  condition, 
Ian  emphasis  ibat  shook  ^he  words  lo 
I  pieces.  My  look's  aceomp;inied  the 
I  M'cents  ;  aud  with  the  aid  uf  botli,  I 
[thought  it  very  hard  if  Emma  coidd 
^  not  be  brought  to  understuitd  tlmt  1 

was  the  dove^  and  &he  tlio  turtle^  »o 
I  tenderly  deHcribed  in  tho  tn«/lodious 
[aong.  I  becjimc  strikiiiirly  pathetic, 
\m  I  eonclnded  with  un  etfort  to  bury 

ibe  last  words  in  her  very  sold. 

'*  But,  oh !  If  fickle  md  nnchaste* 

(  Ftirnivf  a  transtient  thoutjld^) 
Thott  c!Ottl<lAt  become  unkind  ax  lAit^ 

And  scorn  thy  present  lot— 
No  ncod  oi  Hghtnuig  from  on  high. 

Or  kitei  with  cruel  beak. 
Denied  the  eudeanm'nts  of  thine  eye, 

Tttia  widow'd  heart  would  lirenk/' 

During  this  recitation.  Tempi**  had 
been  desperately  attentive  to  his  draw- 
ing,  and  Ids  head  almost  touched  the 
paper*  bo  strongly  was  it  curved  to- 
wards it,  1  bad  scarcely  finished  be- 
fore he  threw  his  pencil  with  some 
energy  on  the  table,  and  bnrit  into  an 
nncDOtruUable  fit  of  laughter*^ — I  was 
Surprised, 

^*  Excuse  me,  tnj  dear  Caleb.  Upon 
v\j  eoiil»  1  beg  your  pardon.  Tt  is 
horribly  mde»  and  in  shocking  bad 
taste.  But  \  couldn't  help  it*  It  wa» 
snch  a  queer  idea.  It  just  occurred 
to  me  what  a  devilish  good  mcthodist 
parson  you  would  make." 

The  sight  is  not  so  easily  offended 
as  the  herirtng,  or  eUc  the  eye  is 
bolder  than  the  tongue  ;  for  it  will  be 
allowed  by  nlli  that  before  modesty 
herself  we  inuy  hiok  at  what  we  daro 
not  prate  about.  There  aie  object*, 
the  sligbtrst  oral  alluHcm  to  which 
would  jiiBtify  a  sentence  of  relegatlnn, 
upon  ^hich  we  nniy  openly  ^n/.e  un- 
censured  and  undisturbed.  Further 
than  this:  the  eye  may  taih  whcu  the 
nionth  n\\\9X  hu&h*  aud  surely  it  is  & 
moTciful  coosideratiou  that  hit*  sup- 
plied the  former  with  Iho  fjcnlty  of 
speech^  when  the  latter  is  closed  by 
prudence  or  by  fear.  I  had  now 
known  Emma  Fitzjones  three  months. 
At  the  earliest  niOToent  of  our  in- 
terview, I  bad  fallea  beoeath  the 
aggression  of  her  beauty.     My  love 
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'-'■'"  in  proportion  to  the  quick- 
U  which  It  Wtt%  at  first  call- 
^-c  i.;..U.  It  increased  by  what  it 
fed  on,  I  had  long  ceased  to  b^^  mas* 
tcr  of  my  actions — of  myeeff.  Ab- 
sorbed in  her  existence,  1  had  no  hap- 
piness excluded  from  her  presence,  no 
real  joy  but  in  feasting  on  her  charms. 
More  than  any  thing  tdsej  1  desired 
to  tell  her  so»  to  acquaint  her  with  tho 
strength  and  depth  oi  my  pai^sion,  and 
to  implore  her  to  requite  my  true  af- 
fection— to  exchange  her  maiden  Jove 
for  mine.  Many  opportunities  I  bad 
to  make  this  intereistLng  communica- 
tion ;  but  I  might  have  been  dumb  for 
any  help  my  tongue  afforded  ine.  It 
would  not  budge.  Every  attempt  I 
made  to  disburtbcn  my  poor  over- 
loaded heartf  threatened  me  with  suf- 
location  —  the  w*>rdd  stuck  in  my 
Ihruat,  so  sure  as  I  called  thorn  there 
for  utttjrance.  In  this  extremity,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  blind  man 
applies  to  his  sense  of  touchy  I  invok- 
ed the  assi.stance  of  my  eyes,  and  elo- 
3uent  I  am  sure  they  werei  if  they 
elivered  half  that  tuy  flurried  soul 
conveyed  lo  them.  I  hoped,  believed, 
felt  that  I  was  understood.  Stili  one 
syllable  would  hnve  made  assurance 
doubly  sure.  and.  tilt  it  was  spoken,  i 
was  virtual  ly  as  much  separated  from  my 
prize  as  on  the  evening  when  1  caught 
the  first  half  glimpse  of  it,  ignorant 
and  carelesd  of  the  value  of  the  trea- 
sure that  had  lighted  on  my  path. 
Determined  to  make  a  confession,  sa- 
tiiitled  that  I  should  be  nblo  to  do  no 
such  thing  —  alternately  courageous 
as  a  lion,  and  sby  aud  fearful  as  a 
lamb — on  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  above  scene,  I  planted  myself  in  a 
narrow  lane,  through  which  I  knew 
she  must  walk  on  her  way  to  Chester- 
ton, 

It  was  a  brisk,  autumnal  morning—* 
bright,  aud  love  inspiring.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge,  it  mui^t  bci 
Conf»*55ed,  has  very  little  interest  in 
the  (>it'tnr»^yniie.  Thote  mighty  small- 
ne*sei^,  the  Ciog*magog  exorescencesi, 
in  spite  of  the  pardonabie  and  fond 
pride  of  the  ambitious  nativ**,  who 
wtiuid  fain  believe  them  ntouutaimip 
look  painfully  ridiculous  on  tho  sen* 
si  bio  honzmi,  as  ihwy  rise  there  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  broad  and  ^ 
barren  levfd.  Green  Uoen  are  fewp 
the  swpt  none. 

The  fai  save 

where  she  i*lud¥  wUIi  uaub|ruBive  and 
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8cholasti6  gfrace,  ripoly  and  clear,  be- 
side some  grassy  college  plain — what 
is  she  but  a  slice  of  muddied  Thames, 
cut  on  a  windy  day,  and  at  its  ugliest 
torn,  and  fixed  between  her  own  two 
aguish  banks  of  dripping  rushes?  The 
sun,  this  fair  autumnal  morning,  shone 
upon  nature  in  her  lowliest  attire,  and 
still  my  throbbing  heart,  tuned  to 
sympathy  by  loTe,  looked  from  within, 
and  saw  all  things  beautiful.  With 
what  a  show  of  loveliness  can  the 
source  of  light  and  the  source  of  all 
human  joy,  deck  and  enliven  the  mean- 
est spot  of  earth  I  It  was  a  buoyant 
day — one  that,  as  it  passes,  we  would 
gladly  cling  to,  or  keep  back — a 
cheerful  and  a  cheering  day.  Ah !  I 
have  known  many  such,  m  seasons, 
too,  of  trial  and  of  anguish,  and  they 
have  stanched  the  tear  and  eased  the 
brain,  and  drawn  with  silken  force  the 
soul  from  evil  thoughts  to  thoughts  of 
kindliness  and  love.  Ah !  thrice  bless* 
ed  giver  of  light  and  warmth  I  Surely 
it  was  upon  a  ray  of  sunny  light  that 
the  illuminated  thought  of  immortality 
first  streamed  into  the  savage  mind ! 

At  an  early  hour  I  took  up  my  posi- 
tion. I  was  sure  that  I  8hoi]da  see 
her.  She  had  not  told  mo  so;  but  a 
conviction,  more  satisfying  than  mere 
words,  supported  my  belief— a  convic- 
tion born  of  indistinct,  impalpable 
declarations ;  a  thousand  evident  no- 
things, from  which  I  flattered  my* 
self  not  only  into  a  certainty  of  our 
present  meeting,  but  into  a  gratifying 
belief  that  I  had  already  won  her  vir- 
gin young  affections.  I  must  have 
presented  a  strange  spectacle  to  an 
attentive  observer,  had  such  a  one  been 
present.  I  was  ashamed  to  be  found 
by  her  watching  for  her  appearance. 
I  desired  rather  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  chance  had  brought  us  at  the 
same  time  to  the  spot.  With  this 
deliberate  view,  I  marched  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  lane,'  turned  the 
angle  of  it,  and  took  my  body  out  of 
sight.  With  my  head  peeping  round 
the  comer,  I  marked  the  entrance  into 
the  street  of  every  female  figure.  Did 
any  one  assume  the  most  remote  like- 
ness to  the  lady  I  expected,  in  an 
instant  I  was  out,  advancing  towards 
her  with  my  quickest,  busiest  step. 
Many  blue  bonnets,  and  many  grey 
pelisses,  doomed  me  to  disappointment, 
and  sent  me,  drooping,  back  again. 
For  two  good  houn  bad  I  been  ^*  a 
wakeful  Bentij,  ^ad  on  duty  now/' 
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when  a  form,  di^ult  indeed  to  be 
mistaken,  tripped  into  the  lane.  Flush- 
ed and  confused,  I  hurried  from  the 
point  of  observation,  and  staggered 
towards  it— I  was  at  Emma's  side. 

We  stopped,  we  blushed,  and  spoke. 
I  made  a  puerile  remark,  to  which  she 
gave  some  answer,  and  then  moved 
gently  on.  I  turned  to  go  in  such 
good  company.  Oh,  she  would  not 
think  of  that — she  could  not  take  me 
back  again.  I  was  growing  a  sad 
inventor.  With  brazen  audacity,  al^ 
belt  with  a  weak  and  faltering  voico, 
I  said  that  I  was  walking  forward 
when  the  sight  of  her  had  stopped  me 
in  my  progress.  Did  she  suppose,  I 
marvel,  that  I  had  eyes  behind  as 
well  as  eyes  before  ? 

How  shall  I  narrate  the  whole  of  a 
conversation  which  was  forgotten  an 
hour  after  it  took  place,  or  which, 
more  properly  to  speak,  never  was 
remembered?  We  walked  on.  For 
the  first  time  I  had  possession  of  her 
arm.  I  held  it  at  a  modest  distance^ 
and  scarcely  felt  its  fairy  weight. 
Proud  as  a  monarch  was  I  of  my 
prize  1  As  we  proceeded,  the  sensible 
burthen  became  distinct  and  unde- 
niable, and  my  heart  grew  bolder.  A 
tender  pressure,  hardly  intended,  con- 
ceived and  executed  like  a  flash,  sus- 
? ended  me  in  keen  and  dreadful  doubt, 
t  did  NOT  offend.  I  gloried  in  tri- 
umphant love.  Still  we  proceeded, 
and  the  arm  I  gathered  in  a  closer 
fold,  and  constrained  with  gentlest 
might.  We  reached  the  water  side. 
Upon  the  bank  we  strolled,  silent  and 
overpowered.  Her  arm  had  fallen, 
and  our  hands  were  clasped.  Oh  for 
a  word  to  speak,  to  utter,  and  relieve 
my  full  and  parchinpf  throat !  I  raised 
the  hand — that  fair  and  milkwhite 
hand — I  kissed  and  seared  it  with  my 
burning  tears. 

"  Emma,  Emma,'*  I  cried,  the 
awakened  water-drops  still  pouring 
down  my  boyish  cheeks,  *'  do  you 
love  me  ?  Say  you  do  1  Let  me  hear 
you  say  it  I  " 

Her  head  fell  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  the  beautiful  black  hair,  released 
from  its  imprisonment,  flowed  loosely 
to  her  shoulders.  I  kissed  her  coral 
lips.  ''  Tell  me,  Emma,  Uiat  you  love 
me.  Say  that  you  would  give  up 
every  thing  for  me.  I  could  die  for 
you.  I  cannot  live  without  vou.  Tell 
me,  dearest  Emma,  conla  you  be 
hapf7  %\V  ^o^  days  with  a  poor 
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clergyman  for  your  partner?  Oh,  I 
could  be  steeped  in  poverty  with  you, 
and  fltill  be  rich!  Speak,  speak  to 
me,  dearest  Emmal**  She  pressed 
my  band.  I  was  answered,  and  was 
happy. 

How,  upon  our  road  homeward,  we 
chatted  about  flowers  and  birds,  and 
every  beauteous  thing  of  life !  How  sud- 
denly unreserved  did  we  become!  How 
very  much  she  was  pleased  with  objects 
that  afforded  me  delight,  and  how  in- 
teresting to  me  was  every  little  mat- 
ter that  had  a  share  in  her  esteem  I 
How  strange,  how  thrilling,  how 
delicious,  was  this  young  excitement  I 
How  curious  in  its  effects,  especially 
in  driving  from  my  mind  all  thought 
of  "  honoured  parents,*'  and  from  the 
recollection  of  my  Emma  the  little 
business  that  she  had  to  do  in  Ches- 
terton! 

I  had  eaten  nothing  throughout  the 
day.  Before  seeing  Emma,  I  could 
as  easily  have  committed  murder  as 
swallowed  food.  The  thought  of  it 
was  more  than  sufiicient.  The  idea, 
however,  lost  much  of  its  grossness 
when,  in  the  evening,  mv  appetite,  no 
longer  encumbered  with  the  doubts 
and  anxieties,  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
an  undeclared  passion,  asserted  its 
natural  and  long-establbhed  claims. 
I  ate  heartily,  and  fortified  the  patient 
stomach  with  draughts  of  wine,  that 
well  repaid  it  for  its  previous  fast. 
Stimulated  to  a  high  decree — my  ani- 
mal spirits  within  a  hair  of  spoiling 
my  better  judgment — mercurial  and 
bold,  I  sprang,  at  the  close  of  dinner, 
from  my  own  fireside,  and  flew  to 
Temple*s  favoured  cottage.  I  was 
engaged  to  take  a  hand  at  the  eternal 
whist- table.  The  three  vbiters  and 
Temple  were  assembled.  They  look- 
ed, all  of  them,  awfully  savage. 
Temple's  gun,  or  eye,  or  hand,  had 
failed  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  and 
his  backers  had  lost  considerably. 
They  were  very  spiteful,  and  recrimi- 
nations and  sour  bandyings  passed 
amongst  them  with  a  very  faint  re- 
serve. My  elation  was  all  the  stronger 
for  the  contrast  Mr  Roberts,  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  the  most  ill-natured  of 
the  lot,  affect^  to  believe  that  I  was 
laughing  because  he  was  grave ;  and 
more  than  once,  in  addressing  me,  he 
bordered  on  the  offensive  and  the  per- 
sonal. I  was  in  no  humour  for  quar- 
relling, und  I  laughed  the  more. 
Wi^^  t)i9  men  Q9i|8ed  to  upl^raid  one 


another,  and  had  talked  their  spleen 
clean  out,  they  sat  down  to  their  usual 
game,  but  not  with  their  usud  grace. 
After  two  rubbers,  I  cut  in.  I  was 
the  opponent  of  Mr  Roberts,  and  on 
this  occasion  I  had  a  wicked  desire  to 
beat  him ;  not  for  the  sake  of  his 
money— I  had  already  parted  freely 
with  too  much  of  my  own  to  have  any 
keen  coveting  for  that — it  was  his 
obstinate  peevishness  that  1  thought  to 
irritate,  his  discontented  temper  Uiat 
I  wished  to  gall.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  advantage  of  attack  which  he 
shortly  offered.  I  played  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  or,  more  pro* 
perly  to  speak,  I  played  with  atten- 
tion. I  had  never  done  so  until  this 
evening,  nor  should  I  now,  if  my 
existing  relation  with  Emma  had  not 
put  me  entirely  at  ease.  I  marked 
tho  playing  well.  It  was  the  lead  of 
Roberts's  partner.  I  studied  my  own 
hand  closely ;  but  in  the  very  act  my 
eye  was  directed,  I  knew  not  by  what 
incitement,  to  my  adversary's  move- 
ments. Judge  my  surprise  when  I 
beheld  Roberts  secretly  displaying  the 
front  of  his  cards  to  his  partner,  and 
making  signs  with  his  fingers  respect- 
ing them.  He  was  as  cool  and  collected 
as  though  he  could  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  detection.  He  observed 
me,  reversed  the  position  of  his  cards, 
and  said  nothing.  Fired  by  the  wine, 
roused  by  the  fraud,  I  placed  my  cards 
upon  the  table,  and  impeached  him 
without  hesitation. 

"  Roberts,"  1  exclaimed,  **  you  are 
a  cheat!  You  have  robbed  me  of 
every  farthing  that  you  have  pre* 
tended  to  win.** 

Roberta  turned  pale;  but  asked  me 
very  quietly  what  I  meant.  Temple 
waa  astonished,  and  likewise  called 
upon  me  for  an  explanation.  I  gave 
it,  and' he  received  the  accusation  with 
incredulity.  He  would  not,  he  could 
not  believe  it.  I  must  be  mistaken. 
I  was  excited.  I  had  drunk  too  much 
wine ;  it  had  got  the  better  of  me. 
He  had  known  Roberts  for  years  ;  be 
was  honour  itself,  and,  more  than  that, 
was  one  of  his — Temple's — dearest 
friends.  I  had  made  a  great  mistake, 
and  must  certainly  apologize.  I  was 
sure  that  I  bad  made  no  mistake,  and 
I  reiterated  the  charge  more  warmly, 
and  with,  greater  vehemence.  The 
cards  were  thrown  up,  and  we  all  rose 
from  the  table. 
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very  much  to  blame.  However,  I 
shall  not  permit  either  of  you  to  leave 
this  room  until  the  matter  is  cleared 
up.  You  have  brought  a  serious  charge 
against  my  friend.  You  are  too  hasty, 
and  don't  understand  the  usages  of 
society.  This  is  a  shocking  breach  of 
good  manners,  and  you  must  learn  to 
behave  better,  or  youUlget  into  trouble. 
I  don*t  knoir  what  strange  delusion 
you  are  labouring  under  ;  but  I  will 
take  my  oath  that  Roberts  is  as  inno- 
cent of  any  desire  to  cheat  you  as  I 
am.  He  must  have  been  mad  if  he 
had  been  so  barefaced." 

*<  Mad,  or  rogue.  Temple,"  I  an- 
^  swered,  nettled  by  the  partiality  which 
he  exhibited  fur  Roberts,  '<  he  did  it, 
and  I  tell  him  so  to  his  teeth." 

••  You  are  a  liar,"  replied  the  unre- 
served Roberts. 

*'  I  say  this  will  not  do,"  said  Tem- 

gle,  interposing.  *'  You  shall  not 
rawl  here.  Stukely,  I  renuest  you 
at  once  to  make  an  apology. ' 

"Honour  itself"  sidled  up  to  me, 
manifestly  expecting  my  compliance. 

«« Temple,  I  can't,  I  won^.  The 
apology,  if  apology  could  meet  the 
case,  should  come  from  him.  I  will 
swear  to  the  truth  of  what  I  assert,  and 
I  will  not  be  bullied.** 

"  Come,  come,  Stukely,**  said  Tem- 
ple seriously,  "  I  shall  not  allow  this 
language ;  we  have  been  good  friends, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  remain  so.  There- 
fore, hold  a  rein  upon  your  tongue.  I 
never  permit  strong  expressions  even 
in  jest.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
when  the  bounds  of  propriety  are 
broken  down.    You  understand  me? " 

"  Why  do  you  persist.  Temple,  in 
believing  his  statemeiit  rather  than 
mine?" 

''  Why  do  you  persist  in  believing 
your  own  heated  imagination  in  pre- 
ference to  your  cool  reason  ?  Does 
It  stand  to  reason^  that  before  your 
very  eyes  he  would  commit  himself? 
«•  Now,  Berry,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Roberts*s  partner,  **  you  are  a  gentle- 
man.*' (Berry  blushed.)  *' You  would 
not  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  telling  a 
lie.  I  appeal  to  you.  You  must  have 
seen  Roberts  if  he  did  this.  I  call 
upon  you,  in  the  name  of  our  long 
friendship,  to  speak  the  truth.  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  this  charge?  An- 
swer me  upon  your  honour  as  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Berrjr  blushed  again,  bat  not  so 
deepJjr  as  before.     At  last,  without 
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blushing  at  all,  he  replied — "  Upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  Mr  Stukely 
is  quite  in  the  wrong.** 

<*  There  r*  said  Roberts,  opening  his 
eyes,  and  elevating  his  eyebrows  after 
the  fashion  of  innocent  and  injured  in- 
dividuals. 

•*  There  !**  echoed  Temple,  «  what 
would  you  have  more  ?** 

Believing  that  I  could  not  have  less 
in  the  way  of  satisfaction,  I  took  my 
hat,  and,  without  another  word,  made 
my  way  to  the  door.  Temple  fol- 
lowed me. 

"  Stukely,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  reasoned  with  to- 
night.** 

"  Temple,'*  1  replied,  **  you  are 
mistaken.  I  never  was  cooler  in  my 
life — never  more  sober.  You  will  fiud 
me  no  easier  to  be  dealt  with  in  regard 
to  this  business,  to-morrow,  or  the 
next  day,  or  this  dav  twelvemonth.  I 
could  not  be  deceived.  I  saw  Ro- 
berts communicating  with  Berry,  with 
or  without  Berry's  consent,  for  I  hadn't 
time  to  fix  him.  I  have  always  lost 
witb  Roberts;  indeed,  I  have  never 
won  at  your  table — the  reason  why  is 
n6w  clear.  Mind,  I  accuse  no  one 
but  him.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so  ; 
but  he  is  a  sneaking  blackguard,  and 
I  will  tell  him  so  again.  Do  I  talk  as 
if  I  were  drunk  ?'* 

"  You  certainly  do  not  talk  as 
though  you  were  sober.  You  have 
spoken  a  word  6t  two,  Stukely,  that  I 
must  call  to  your  memory  to-morrow. 
I  am  certain  that  you  will  be  too  glad 
to  make  every  reparation  for  the  in- 
sult you  have  offered,  not  only  to  Ro- 
berts, but,  by  implication,  even  to  me. 
I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you  now. 
I  will  speak  to  you  after  a  night's 
sleep,  and  if  you  are  then  prepared  to 
tell  the  same  story,  and  to  take  the 
consequences,  rest  assured  that  no 
difficulty  shall  be  put  in  your  way. 
Good-night.*' 

It  was  a  frosty  evening.  There  are 
some  thoughts  that  protect  the  inner 
man  from  all  external  chills.  Mine 
were  not  of  that  character.  Even  the 
promineht  image  of  Emma  receded 
before  the  contemplation  of  a  duel,  or 
a  set  of  duels,  into  which  I  beheld  my. 
self  on  the  point  of  being  trapped.  It 
was  no  agreeable  vista  ;  but  I  saw  no 
honourable  way  of  escape,  if  the  alter- 
native were  forced  upon  me.  One 
thing  was  certain — I  would  be  fooled 
no  \otigeT,wV\^«H«ttDi^litbe  the  con- 
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sequence.  If  it  were  necessary  to  esta- 
blish my  position  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
pistol,  better  to  run  the  risk,  better  be 
shot  at  once,  than  have  no  peace  of 
mind — than  be  made  the  butt  and 
Bport  of  every  knave  and  trickster. 
Emma  would  love  me  surely  not  the 
less  that  I  had  asserted  my  manhood, 
and  maintained  its  rights.  Was  it 
not  due  to  her  that  there  should  bis 
nothing  contemptible  and  cowardly  in 
the  man  whom  she  had  honoured  by 
her  choice  ? 

How  quick  is  thought.  Restless  and 
mysterious  operation !  How  it  leaps 
from  pole  to  polcj  and  touches  in  an 
instant  ail  the  various  chords  with 
which  the  human  heart  is  strung.^ 
eliciting  now  celestial  harmony,  and 
now  discordant  jangliug  notes  of 
earth!  In  a  moment — oh,  how  well 
do  I  remember  it ! — I  had  reached  my 
cottage  gate — in  a  moment  every  high 
and  lofty  fancy  was  disturbed !  My 
mother's  words,  as  she  sat  at  my  bed- 
side on  the  last  evening,  rang  in  my 
ears,  and  started  up  a  train  of  bitterest 
reflection.  One  true  friend,  to  have 
whispered  one  true  word,  would  have 
drawn  me  from  the  mesh  that  bad  en- 
tangled me.  None  was  near,  and  I 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  a  seduced 
conscience.  Maddened  by  the  con- 
viction of  my  disloyalty,  by  the  view 
of  my  true  situation,  which  blazed  for 
a  brief  interval  before  my  reason,  as  if 
light  from  heaven  had  placed  it  there, 
the  finest  thread  would  have  forced 
me  back  to  peace  and  happiness — no 
saving  hand  might  help  me.  I  lived 
to  learn  that  when  we  will  betray  our- 
selves we  shall,  and  though  the  door 
of  refuge  stands  gaping  in  our  front, 
we  rather  turn  aside,  and,  with  deli- 
beration, pass  into  perdition. 

As  I  took  my  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  liabilities  of  the  day,  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  a  visiter.  A 
young  lady  entered  my  apartment  at 
the  same  instant  that  a  maid- servant 
announced  her.  It  was  Emma — in 
great  trouble  and  distress.  Her  eyes, 
red  from  weeping;  were  still  suffused 
with  tears. 

As  soon  as  we  were  left  together,  I 
ran  to  hor  side. 

«  What  is  the  matter?*'  I  asked,  in 
great  alarm. 

•*  Oh,  Mr  Stukely,**  replied  the  lady, 
indulging  in  a  fresh  burst  of  tears, 
"what  is  it  you  have  donel    You 
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have  rendered  me  the  most  miserable 
of  women.  Why,  oh  why,  did  you  call 
forth  an  interest  in  this  aching  heart, 
to  surround  and  agitate  it  so  soon  with 
terror  and  alarm  ?" 

«  Dearest  Miss  Fitzjones,  I  implore 
you  to  compose  yourself.  I  really 
don't  know  what  you  mean/*  Emma 
would  not  compose  herself,  and  I  was 
rendered  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Mr  Stukely,**  she  continued,  *'  do 
not  disguise  the  matter.  I  have  heard 
it  all.  You  have  quarrelled  with  Mr 
Roberts,  that  desperate  man,  and  he 
has  challenged  you,  or  is  about  to 
challenge  you,  to  fight.'* 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do,  Emma?** 
I  replied.  **  If  he  challenges  me,  I 
suppose  I  must  meet  him.  I  don't 
know  much  about  these  affairs,  but  I 
believe  that  is  the  usual  course.** 

«  Do  not  talk  so,  Mr  Stukely.  You 
wish  to  break  my  heart.** 

I  seized  her  hand,  and  imprinted  on 
it  an  ardent  kiss,  in  order  to  assure 
her  that  I  wished  no  such  thing. 

*<  Believe  me,  dearest,  dearest  Emma, 
I  would  lay  down  qiy  life  to  serve  you. 
Advise  me  in  this  business.  What 
ought  I  to  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  to 
dry  those  tears,  and  make  you  happy?** 

••  Why  did  you  quarrel  with  him?" 

'<  Because  the  rascal  cheated  me." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  Is  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  have  erred?" 

*•  Ah  I  I  see,  Emma.  Your  cousin 
has  told  you  that  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
He  did  not  behave  well  to  me  last 
night." 

**  Mr  Stukely,**  said  Emma,  colour- 
ing slightly — <*  do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
call  Mr  Temple  my  cousin  any  longer." 

**  Has  he  ceased  to  deserve  the 
title?'*  I  enquired. 

**  Ah  I  Mr  Stukely,  mine  is  a  his- 
tory that  would  move  a  heart  of  stone 
to  pity.  One  day  you  may  hear  it. 
You  may  deem  me  then  less  worthy 
of  your  love — not  less  an  object  of  your 
sympathy  and  compassion." 

"  Miss  Fitzjones,"  I  replied,  moved 
by  her  melancholy  tone,  "  I  have  read 
of  such  cases.  I  can  partly  guess  your 
cause  of  sorrow.  You  have  been  left 
to  the  charge  of  your  relative,  and 
you  have  not  experienced  the  brother- 
ly affection  which  your  dying  parents 
looked  fur  with  confidence  at  his^ 
hands.  Possibly  he  has  dissipated 
your  fortune,  ^our  little  substance. 
Ah  I  Emma,  you  do  not  kji<\^  v&a« 
You  C8AuoxVGLiy<ii  >>fiL^VoX«i4i^'^  ^'^  ^^ 
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passioo,  if  you  deem  that  I  shall  love    from  the  chair— tottered  across  the 


you  the  less  because  I  take  you  penni-    room^  and  vanished. 


less.  The  time  may  Dot  be  distant  when 
a  husband^B  love  shall  make  amendi 
for  all/' 

\*  Let  us  change  the  subject/'  said 
Emma,  drying  her  tears.  **  I  wish  to 
spare  you  from  these  men.  Are  you 
morally  certain  that  there  was  ground 
last  night  for  your  suspicion  ?  " 
« I  will  swear  it." 
*'  And  will  you  not  retract  your 
words?" 

'<  Noi  Emma— not  until  you  bid 
me." 

<^  Then,  dear  Mr  Stukely,  I  do  bid, 
and  entreat  you.  You  must  not  run 
into  this  dreadful  danger.  You  might 
have  been — I  do  not  say  you  were — 
mistaken.  Is  it  right  to  sacrifice  a 
life  upon  such  a  doubt  ?  And  a  life 
will  be  saorificed— for  Roberts  and 
all  those  men  are  deadly  shots.     If  he 

were  to  kill  you — ^if  your  blood  " 

The  lady  could  not  proceed.  Her 
apprehension  dissolved  in  tears — aud 
her  tears  choked  her  utterance.  She 
sobbed  in  my  arms. 

''Dearest  maiden/*  I  exclaimed, 
whilst  I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom, 
''lot  me  be  worthy  of  this  noble 
heart!" 

And  then  the  door  slammed  open — 
and  James  Temple  rushed  in — his  face 
pale — his  lips  frothy  with  rage. 

He  cried  out,  running  up  to  me  at 
the  same  time,  with  hb  fists  clenched. 
"  Accursed  betrayer  I  Double,  double 
villain  I" 

I  held  the  furious  roan  at  arm's 
length,  and  Emma  Fitzjones  screamed 
Qut  and  faiuted. 

'•  What  do  you  mean.  Temple  ?"  I 
asked  in  great  afiright. 

"  What  I "  answered  he.  «  What  I 
do  you  ask  me  what  ?  Look  at  the 
partner  of  your  guilt.  Is  this  your 
Doasted  friendship  ?  This  your  hon- 
our ?  This  your  simple-mindedness  ? 
dh  I  what  an  adder  have  I  nourished 
in  my  bosom ! " 

"  Temple,  be  not  mistaken.  It  will 
be  well  with  you  if  your  conscience 
stands  as  free  as  mine  is  now  in  all 
that  touches  that  young  lady.  Look 
into  your  heart.      Ask  it  how  it  has 

J  performed  the  duties  that  your  re- 
ationship,  your  tie  of  blood  impo- 
sed upon  you  ?     Whence  do  those 
tears  flow  but  from  your  neglect— her 
couMb  craxMjV 
nelBdjrj;f!gpTere^^^^i8ed  herself 


you 


smooth- 


Why  is  she  here, 
faced  hypocrite  ?" 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  that. 
I  am  no  hypocrite.  In  due  time,  I 
should  have  told  you  all.  My  purpose 
was  honourable — I  have  no  reason  to 
blush  for  the  feelings  which  I  this  mo- 
ment entertain  for  your  fair  cousin." 

"  My  fair  cousin  I  Stukely»  you 
play  your  part  naturally,  and  yet  not 
well  enough.  You  cannot  impose 
upon  me  by  this  deep  game.  My  fair 
cousin !  Cousin  1  oh,  most  plausible 
villain!" 

"  Yes,  cousin.     Is  she  not  ?  " 

"  No  man,  Stukely,  unless  he  were 
lost  to  all  principle  and  manly  feeling, 
would  stoop  to  this  behaviour.  I  ask 
you  one  question.  Would  you  have 
me  think  you  an  ass,  an  idiot,  a  dolt, 
a  fool  ?  Are  you  a  child  in  leading- 
strings  ?  What  are  you  ?  My  cousin ! 
O^jl  you  are  very  simple,  or  very 
keen.*' 

"  Is  she  not  your  cousin  ?  " 

"  No  I  "  roared  Temple,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

"  Why  have  you  led  me  to  believe, 
then,  that  she  was  ?  Why  have  you 
called  her  cousin  ? " 

"  No,  Stukely,  this  will  not  do.  It 
is  very  convenient  to  be  thought  a 
greenhorn  at  times ;  but  you  may  pre- 
sume upon  your  credit,  and  then  the 
trick  smells.  A  boy  of  twelve  years 
would  have  no  excuse  for  shutting  his 
eyes  against  conviction.  The  fact 
stared  yon  in  the  face.  You  have 
known — it  is  useless  for  you  to  deny 
it — ^you  have  had  a  hundred  opportu- 
nities of  remarking  the  delicate  con- 
nexion that  existed  between  that  lady 
and  myself.  You  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  our  intimacy  to  seduce  her 
aflTeotions.  You  have  poisoned  her 
mind.  You  have  violated  the  rights 
of  hospitality.  I  received  you  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother— you  have  je- 
paid  me  like  a  midnight  assassin." 

I  was  about  to  reply,  but  he  stopped 
me. 

"  I  want  no  explanation — ^^no  words. 
There  are  offences  soblack,8oheinousA 
that  no  satisfaction  can  meet  them.  I 
ask  no  satisfaction.  You  are  below 
my  consideration.  Had,  the  lady  been 
my  wife  I  would  have  winged  you. 
In  that  case  I  wonld  have  honoured 
you  iirith  a  bullet.  I  will  not  now 
enjAjble  ^x^a  .to  .b?.  c«Med  ^  gentlepc^n 
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by  plAding  myself  in  i  am  of 

your  adversary.    I  repn  i  ^corti 

yon.  Take  the  lady,  and  may  (he 
lind  III  you  a  warm  aud  faithful 
frleod."  Ho  paused  for  a  second,  and 
then  coQtiDued,^ — 

**  One  word  more  he  fore  1  leave 
yoar  hateful  presence.  I  came  oa 
liobert&''s  business.  After  what  has 
happened,  I  promise  you  that  ho  will 
treat  3^our  paltry  accusation  with  all 
the  scriousue&s  it  merits.  Both  it  and 
you  he  thoroughly  despises.  There 
is  but  one  step  more  in  bsseness  aud 
depravity.  Take  it,  aud  crow  a  your 
villauy.  Desert  and  throw  upon  the 
world  the  poor  and  credulous  object 
of  your  desigus*  You  have  ripened 
the  seeds  of  corruption  iu  her  heart — 
laugh  at  her — turn  her  adrifk — and  let 
her  reap  the  fruit  ia  misery  and  pro* 
etitutioa/* 

Mr  Temple  said  no  more*  Ho  de* 
parted ;  and  1  stood  horrified  and 
aghasS  A  cold  perspiration  hung 
about  me,  and  the  earth  seemed  ra- 
pidly to  sink,  I  paced  the  room  to 
save  myself  from  faUlog. 

I  repeated  his  words — oh,  what 
dreadful  words  to  use  to  me  !  Surely^ 
surely,  I  did  not  deserve  them  !  I  on. 
deavoured  to  gatdcr  together  all  the 
past.  I  vowed,  if  I  could  discover 
any  thing  to  justify  this  terrible  abuse, 
he  should  have  the  benefit  of  that 
discovery  ;  and  I  would  on  my  knees 
demand  permission  to  explain  away 
bis  false  suspicions.  If  not,  I  felt  ( 
could  not  bear  to  live  without  ^ome 
satUfactioD  for  this  tremendous  in- 
sult. 

•»  What  opportunities  have  I  had/* 
I  asked  myself,  •*  to  notice  this  ac- 
cursed connexion  ?  None — no,  not 
one."  But  I  remembered,  all  at  once, 
the  smiles  and  half  expressions  which 
had  escaped  him  when  he  mentioned 
Emma  s  name,  or  referred  In  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  his  couiin.  These 
hints,  which  I  had  invariably  taken  as 
ftattering  iniimritions  of  her  regard  for 
roe,  were  evidently  intended  to  warn 
me  of  her  character.  Other  little 
matters — trirting — scarcely  worth  no- 
ticing— cnrroborated  this  idea,  as  soon 
as  the  idea  was  started — and  I  was 
carried  to  the  vergu  of  madness.  I 
could  not  reproach  Temple.     I  pitied 
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him — and  cursed  myself*  I  had  in* 
deed  been  a  child,  a  foul,  au  idiot,  it 
was  too  true ;  hut  no  villain^ — no  be- 
trayer. Blinded  1  had  hteu  by  pas- 
sion —  ignorant  beyond  excuse ;  but 
I  was  free,  thank  God,  from  cfiminnl 
attaint  I  In  the  broad  day  I  coulii 
a^Hsert  and  prove  my  innocence.  What^ 
should  prevent  me  ?  Spurred  by  the 
consciousness  of  unstained  integrity, 
I  rushed  from  my  dwelling  to  Tomple's 
cottage.  I  reached  it  quickly— the 
desecrated  temple — al^p,  how  dflJereut 
did  it  look  I  Robbed  of  its  beauty  by 
some  fell  enchantmcoL  I  My  heart 
fjiiled  me  as  my  tremblitig  foot  a$cend«»l 
ed  the  accustomed  stair.  Sttuuld  shQ 
be  there  f  I  could  not  look  upon  he^ 
with  an  unkind  eye — ^I  could  not  me 
her  with  an  unblushing  cheek!  Stun(| 
aud  en)bolden(]d  by  Temple's  hideou 
charge — I  crushed  my  fears*  and  ever| 
thotrght  of  tenderness — and  walked" 
boldly  on.  I  entered  the  apartment  j 
and  there  alone,  weeping  bitterly,  sal 
Emma.  I  glanced  around  for  Tern* 
pie,  then  hesitated — stopped*  What^ 
should  1  do?  She  did  not  rabo  her 
Byes — she  knew  that  I  was  present — 
her  sobs  (?rew  louder.  My  heart 
pleaded  wildly  for  the  helpless  wo- 
man^ and  I  could  not  reason  with  that 
treacherous  heart.  It  softened  anil 
subdued  me.  Oh,  I  loved  her  still — 
passionately,  deatly  loved  her-*loved 
as  1  could  never  love  again  t 

"  Emma,"  I  said,  **  tell  me^  where 
h  Temple  ? '' 

**  Gone!"  she  replied,  without  mov- 
ing*    "  Gone  for  ever  !** 

**  What,  left  the  university  ?'* 

**  Yes/'  she  answered — ^her  cyca* 
still  fixed  upon  the  earth. 

**  Emraa/'^ — I  exclaimed  with  an 
instinct  of  alarm — **  M»y  God  bless 
you,  and  forgive  mc     P*trewell  I  ** 

i  had  summoned  resolution  to  be 
virtuous.  I  departed.  As  I  de- 
scended, I  heard  a  loud  .ind  fearful 
woman's  sercam,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  heavy  fall — I  ran  back  with  the 
greatest  speed.  The  poor  girl  had 
fainted,  t  raised  her  from  the  ground 
— she  breathed  hard — aud  bled  pro- 
fusely from  ft  wound  she  had  received 
in  falling.  She  was  once  more  in  my 
quiverinif  arms  I 
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FIVE  YEABS  IN  INDIA. 


Late  years  have  introdaced  a  new 
Bpecies  of  authorship  to  the  worlds  to 
which  it  has  been  indebted  for  much 
interest,  considerable  amusement^  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Those  works  are  the  penman- 
ship of  military  and  naTal  men — two 
classes  of  society,  among^  whom  it  was 
once  the  fashion  to  ridicule  all  author- 
ship, and  not  an  individual  of  whom 
would  have  dared  to  lift  his  head  with- 
out a  blush,  at  the  mess  or  in  the 
ward -room,  if  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  writing  the  Iliad  or  the  thirty-five 
plays  of  Shakspeare.  But  this  folly 
has  fortunately  passed  away,  and  we 
have  now  all  the  advantage  of  all  the 
opportunities  which  a  service  spread 
round  the  globe  gives  to  intelligent 
and  lively  men,  of  telling  us  a  thou- 
Band  things  which  w^  should  never 
otherwise  have  known — of  telling  them 
with  the freshnessof  eye- witnesses, and, 
what  is  scarcely  less  valuable,  of  tell- 
ing them  with  the  freedom,  ease,  and 
vivacity  of  men  engaged  in  the  most 
animating  of  all  professions.  But  we 
must  acknowledge  that  we  greatly 
prefer  their  journals,  narratives,  and 
tours,  to  their  novels.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  clever  romance  is  not  for 
every  man  ;  what  is  more,  it  deprives 
us  of  the  especial  object  which  we  have 
in  view  in  the  works  of  the  soldier  and 
sailor  ;  it  wants  the  reality,  the  truth, 
the  newness,  the  substance  which  we 
long  for  in  every  thing,  and  which  we 
expect  from  them  par  excellence. 

The  work  which  lies  before  us  is 
one  of  that  order  which  we  wish  to 
see  a  succession  of,  from  the  crowd 
of  accomplished  men  who  are  now 
fighting  the  battles  or  sustaining 
the  diplomacy  of  England  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a 
very  stirring  and  diversified  career,  in 
that  country  which  is  now  turning 
every  English  eye  upon  it  with  such 
mingled  melancholy  and  admiration — 
melancholy  for  the  errors  of  its  go- 
vernment, and  admiration  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  those  brave  men  who  have 
been  thrown  into  such  formidable 
trials  by  folly  or  by  fortune.     The 


writer,  a  man  of  high  connexion,  had 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  Indian 
life  in  its  best  points  of  view,  and  his 
detail  is  picturesque,  rapid,  and  spi- 
rited.  Yet,  to  comprehend  its  nature, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer 
was  an  aide- de' camp*  Now,  every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  army, 
knows  that  an  aide-de-camp  is  a  being 
totally  8ui  generis ;  that  in  the  army 
he  is  what  a  Marveitlieux  is  in  a  Pa- 
risian salon,  or  an  Exquisite  in  a  Lon- 
don one  ;  that  the  magic  of  mounting 
the  stafi^  feather,  and  buttoning  on  him 
the  stafi^  coat,  instantly  transforms 
him  from  the  thorough-going,  com- 
monplace, quiet  subaltern  of  the  march- 
ing regiment,  into  the  most  brilliant 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
transformation  of  the  chrysalis  to  the 
butterfly,  is  not  half  so  rapid  or  the 
hundredth  part  so  showy,  it  changes 
the  whole  nature.  In  some  instances 
it  operates  as  a  total  loss  of  memory, 
and  the  new  being  forgets  every  face 
it  bad  ever  been  familiar  with  before : 
in  others  it  produces  the  most  extra- 
ordinary influx  of  military  knowledge ; 
and  the  ensign  or  lieutenant,  who  to- 
day knew  nothing  beyond  keeping  the 
step  and  wheeling  into  line,  to-morrow 
talks  of  the  manoeuvring  of  brigades, 
(battalions  are  below  him,)  criticizes 
the  mistakes  of  commanders-in-chief, 
and  is  very  moderate  if  he  does  not 
direct  his  genius  to  the  conduct  of  the 
next  campaign.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  all  are  not  seized  with  this  sudden 
oblivion  of  their  pedestrian  comrades ; 
but  the  memory  is  remarkably  apt  to 
decay  on  bygone  matters,  and  the  mi- 
litary dictation  to  swell  into  prodigious 
magnitude.  The  "  staflP  of  the  army," 
however,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  this  glittering  species  any  more 
than  the  sabre  with  the  epaulette.  The 
quartermaster-general  and  his  people, 
the  adjutant- general,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, and  their  departments,  are  a 
grave,  hard-working,  and  hard- worked 
set — the  eyes,  tongue,  and  brains  of 
the  army ;  the  aide-de-camp  answers 
for  the  lace  and  buttons.  However, 
we  shall  readily  allow  that  the  present 
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writer  exhibits  cleverness — that  he  tells 
his  story  well ;  and  though  for  a  tacti- 
cian whose  whole  campaigning  had 
been  in  England^  and  in  the  piping 
times  of  the  world,  he  is  rcUher  quick 
in  detecting  the  blunders  of  brigadiers 
and  rectifying  grand  niancDuvres,  ho 
is  a  lively  describer  of  things  before 
his  eye,  and  does  not  fill  hi8  pages  with 
that  greatest  of  all  bobes,  long  descrip- 
tions of  palaces  and  pagodas. 

He  sailed  from  England  with  a 
part  of  his  regiment,  the  90th,  in  Jan- 
uary 1836;  they  had  the  advantage 
of  a  good  stout  ship  of  960  tons, 
teak-builty  which  battled  successfully 
with  the  bad  weather  down  the  Chan- 
nel. For  some  days  the  whole  of  the 
landsmen  suffered  that  most  hopeless 
of  miseries,  sea-sickness ;  but  the 
colonel,  an  old  soldier,  applied  a  more 
successful  remedy  than  tlie  doctor's, 
by  obliging  every  officer  to  keep  watch 
strictly  in  his  turn,  and  not  to  leave 
the  deck  until  he  saw  his  successor 
come  up.  Somo  compulsion  was  of 
course  necessary,  and  the  sick  men  did 
not  much  like  to  leave  their  beds ;  but, 
sick  or  well,  they  must  come  up :  and 
this  species  of  discipline  was  found  the 
speediest  cure.  Some  volunteered  their 
appearance  on  the  second  day,  and 
nearly  all  the  third.  The  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, as  usual,  tried  them  again;  but 
even  this  was  soon  got  over ;  and  by 
the  time  they  came  within  sight  of 
Madeira,  all  were  well.  The  voyage 
to  the  Line  consisted  of  the  usual 
amusement  of  looking  out  for  sharks 
and  porpoises ;  but  they  had  the  better 
amusement  of  getting  up  a  play,  and 
compiling  a  newspaper — the  latter, 
however,  we  should  consider  as  a  ra- 
ther hazardous  experiment,  and  likely 
to  bring  the  most  accomplished  editor 
into  a  scrape.  The  vulgar  foolery  of 
Neptune^s  visit  on  crossing  the  Line 
was  regularly  gone  through — a  piece 
of  brutality  which  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished, as  its  only  efTect  is  to  make  the 
actors  insolent,  the  crew  drunk,  estab- 
lish a  species  of  dirty  extortion,  and 
disgust  every  body. 

Their  approach  to  the  Cape  was 
marked  by  the  flights  of  birds,  Cape 
pigeons,  and  the  albatross.  With  the 
usual  absurdity  and  cruelty  which  sti- 
mulate  gentlemen  where  any  thing  is 
to  be  shot  at,  they  brought  down  man/ 
of  the  albatrosses — fine  creatures, 
some  of  them  measuring  nine  feet 
from  wing  to  wing.    The  flight  of  the 
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sea  bird  gives  a  higher  idea  of  buoy- 
ancy and  force  than  that  of  any  land 
bird,  the  eagle  not  excepted.  They 
float  on  the  air,  rather  than  fly;  a 
single  wave  of  the  wing  carries  them 
along  through  a  prodigious  distance, 
and  they  seem  to  enjoy  all  the  delight 
of  movement  in  an  element  wholly 
their  own. 

In  March  they  rounded  the  Cape— - 
saw  the  mighty  surges  that  eternally 
lash  that  famous  promontory.  After 
rounding  the  Cape,  it  was  found  that 
their  provisions  were  likely  to  fall 
short,  and  they  were  obliged  to  run 
for  the  Seychelles,  a  group  of  islauds 
to  the  north  of  Madagabcar.  They 
cast  anchor  in  the  island  of  Malio, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  and  the  richness  of 
its  tropical  productions.  They  were 
charmed  with  the  oriental  forests 
sheeting  the  hills,  and  not  le«s  charm- 
ed with  the  pine-apples  growing  luxu- 
riantly under  their  shade.  It  was  a 
delightful  resource  af^er  four  mouths 
of  shipboard.  The  island  of  Maho 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Indian  nature^ 
though  but  sixteen  miles  long  and  five 
broad.  It  had  then  a  little  garrison, 
a  detachment  of  the  99th  regiment: 
but  might  easily  be  fortified,  and 
ought  to  be,  as  in  war  it  would  be  a 
tempting  prize  to  an  active  enemy, 
and  would  afford  an  incomparable 
shelter  for  privateers  to  cut  up  our 
Indian  trade. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  regi- 
ment disembarked  in  Colombo.  Ceylon, 
in  this  aspect,  does  not  offer  much 
gratification  to  the  eye.  It  exhibits 
only  a  low  sandy  beach,  beaten  by  a 
high  surf,  and  fringed  with  cocoa*' 
nut  trees ;  but  the  town  exhibited  the 
work  of  English  hands.  The  streets 
were  clean,  the  verandahs  and  house- 
fronts  looked  gay,  and  double  rows  of 
trees  in  the  principal  street — a  legacy 
of  the  Dutch — gave  the  fresh  look  that 
vegetation  always  gives  to  a  town. 
Lieutenant  Fane  was  not  destined  to 
remain  long  in  Ceylon.  General  Sir 
Henry  Fane,  then  commander-in  -chief 
in  India,  was  his  uncle,  and  he  speedily 
received  an  appointment  on  his  staff. 
Before  setting  out  for  India,  Sir  Wll- 
mot  Horton,  the  governor,  gave  him 
an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Candy, 
the  ancient  capital.  He  found  the 
road — an  English  road,  cut  by  Sir 
Edward  Barnes,  and  of  v\\«Vv^\.\I\\A^ 
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and  regards  Candy  as  superior  in  point 
of  climate  and  every  thing  else  to  its 
younger  rival  Colombo.  The  gover- 
nor's house  he  regards  as  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  style  of  houses  built 
for  European  occupation — large,  airy, 
and  handsome.  The  old  palace  of 
the  Candian  princes  is  a  large  and 
curious  specimen  of  native  architec- 
ture, now  converted  into  government 
offices — the  last  king  being  a  savage, 
who,  turning  into  a  madman,  cut  off 
heads,  and  pounded  his  courtiers  alive. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  endure  him 
any  longer,  he  was  dethroned  at  the 
request  of  his  minbters^  and  sent  to  a 
fortress  in  Hindo^tan.  In  July  the 
young  aide-de-camp  reached  Madras, 
enjoyed  for  a  few  days  the  festive 
glories  of  the  settlement,  lived  at  the 
superb  garrison  club,  dined  at  regi- 
mental messes,  went  to  balls,  and  after 
those  severities  of  a  soldier's  life,  em- 
barked on  board  a  magnificent  ship  of 
1100  tons  bound  for  Calcutta. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  young 
officer,  nephew  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  likely  to  see  the  rough  side 
of  things  in  India.  Accordingly,  his 
whole  career  was  a  sort  of  pleasure 
promenade.  He  saw  all  the  pleasant- 
est  diversities  of  Indian  life,  went 
every  where  in  the  train  of  bis  dis- 
tinguished relative,  passed  through  a 
succession  of  feasts  and  fetes ;  and,  as 
as  there  was  no  war,  saw  all  the  splen- 
dours of  the  greatest  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire,  without  suf- 
fering any  of  the  hani  usage  which,  in 
actual  campaigning,  may  reach  even 
aides-de-camp  themselves.  He  fuuod 
Sir  Henry  Fane  preparing  to  depart 
for  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  upper 
provinces,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
some  little  leisure  to  examine  the  style 
of  living  in  Calcutta.  The  general 
habits  of  the  City  of  Palaces  are  of 
course  well  known  to  Europeans— 
early  rising,  a  gallop  before  the  sun 
grows  hot,  and  then  to  breakfast  about 
nine.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
constant  diseases  and  premature  deaths 
of  the  English  in  India,  when  we  see 
the  enormous  quantity  and  frequency 
of  their  meals.  In  all  hot  climates, 
the  state  of  the  stomach  render  tem- 
perance essential;  but  in  India,  eating 
and  drinking  seem  to  be  the  grand  em- 
ployment of  life.  The  breakfast  is 
actually  a  dinner,  consisting  of  meat, 
jSskf  omelets,  entry,  and  rice.  About 
mid'dajr  cornea  the  iuacheoui  composed 
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of  nearly  the  same  materials.     In  the 


evening,  at  six  or  seven,  after  the  drive, 
comes  the  dinner,  a  meal  of  twice  the 
size  of  its  two  predecessors.  Thus 
three  meat  dinners  are  the  least  that 
any  lady  or  gentleman  devours  in  a  day. 
Evening  parties  and  balls  are  frequent* 
which  are  followed  by  a  supper ;  and 
thus  the  man,  whose  proper  sustenance 
would  be  a  mutton  chop  and  a  glass  of 
cold  water,  contrives  to  get  down  four 
dinners  within  the  twelve  hours,  with 
their  appropriate  brandy,  claret,  and 
champagne.  Can  we  wonder  at  liver 
complaints,  the  miseries  of  bile,  or  the 
rapid  course  which  lays  those  volumi- 
nous feeders  under  the  sands  of  Cal- 
cutta ? 

In  September  he  accompanied  the 
commander-in-chief  up  the  Ganges. 
The  whole  party  were  embarked  iu  a 
vessel  called  aflcU,  fitted  up  for  pas« 
sengers,  and  towed  by  a  steamboat — an 
arrangement  introduced  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  by  which  a  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  once  a  fortnight  between 
Calcutta  and  Allahabad,  a  distance  of 
800  miles.  In  October,  the  general  and 
his  staff  reached  Benares,  a  city  of 
great  renown;  and  the  whole  party 
started  on  seven  elephants  to  see  this 
Oxford  of  the  East ;  but  the  streets 
were  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible 
to  penetrate  them  with  elephants,  and 
the  party  were  obliged  to  dismount  and 
get  into  sedan  chairs.  The  houses 
are  lofty,  some  of  them  six  stories 
high,  and  built  of  stone,  each  story 
containing  a  family;  some  of  the 
streets  built  so  close,  that  their  upper 
portions  are  connected  by  galleries 
across  the  street.  A  good  jumper 
might  go  over  the  whole  city  from 
parapet  to  parapet.  Benares  is  a  city 
of  trade,  and  particularly  produces 
silks  and  brocades,  very  showy,  but 
very  expensive.  The  Hindoos  believe 
that  it  was  once  all  gold,  but  that,  for 
tlie  sins  of  the  people,  it  degenerated 
into  stone  ;  but  the  present  race  seem 
to  inherit  but  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
riches  of  their  ancestors,  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  is  turning  into 
mud.  Though  scarcely  above  a  mile  in 
diameter,  it  is  said  to  contain  650,000 
people.  They  must  be  prodigiously 
piled  upon  each  other.  Still  the  in- 
habitants regard  it  as  holy,  and  say  that 
even  if  a  Christian  dies  there,  he  may 
have  some  hance  of  going  to  heaven. 

At  Allahabad  the  general  stopped  at 
the  i^TesidenCa  house,  and  a  Mahratta 
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xincess  sent  two  rl»inocero5e»  to  tight 

r  lit»   excel  1  en cyV  pastime.      The 

rutes  pushed  at  each  other  with  t!)eir 

eads  for  a  while,  until  one  of  them 

rned  tail,  and  ran  Into  the  president's 

lower*garden.    The  victor  followed, 

he  battle  wai  renewed,  and  before  the 

ombatants    could  be  separated,    the 

flower-garden  was  trampled  intc^niire* 

The  number  of  beasts  of  burden  and 
attendants  required  in  Indiiin  travel* 
)ing,  k  always  uiiaccounrable  to  our 
English  ideas.  The  aide-de-camp  had 
for  his  awn  ^hare  an  elephant,  four 
horses,  eight  camel*,  and  twenty  do- 
mestics* Half  the  number  would  have 
carried  the  %vhole  furniture  of  an  Eng- 
lish  houfve* 

At  Cawnpore  ts  n  large  cantonment 
of  troops.  Here  the  aide-de-camp  be- 
gan to  feel  some  of  the  hardships  of 
his  condition.  He  was  invited  to  a 
ball  at  the  residence  of  the  general 
commanding.  **  We  had  two  or  three 
quadrilles  after  the  general's  depar* 
lure ;  but  broke  up  early  for  the  grand 
parade  to-morrow  morning/*  He  pa- 
thetically adds,  *'  Those  said  parades 
at  daylight  are  great  drawbacks  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  Imll — no  one  dancing 
with  half  the  spirit,  when  he  consideri 
he  has  to  mount  his  horse  for  parade 
in  an  hour/'  Formidable  anticipation! 
But  he  flings  about  his  criticism  in  a 
good  aide-de-camp  style.  Ho  thinks 
the  troops  at  the  Cawnpore  review 
very  well  looking,  bul  "  that  the  gen- 
eral commanding  made  rather  a  mess 
of  the  matter.**  He  is  not  much  belter 
pleased  witli  the  amateur  phy  in  the 
evening — one  of  the  characters  being 
represented  **  by  a  gpfeat  lout  of  a 
horse-artillery  man,  and  another  by  an 
equally  heavy  piece  of  humanity,  in  the 
person  of  a  gentleman  officer  in  one  of 
the  infantry  regiments.  The  whole 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  I  cannot 
say  I  was  ever  much  more  bored/' 
Tliis  may  be  all  true ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
'*  lout  of  an  artillery  man,  and  the 
heavy  piece  of  infantry  humamiy.*' 

The  style  of  encamping  on  ihoae 
tours  exhibits  considerable  regularity. 
All  the  principal  tents,  those  of  the 
commander-in-chief  and  his  staff,  form 
a  long  street  of  about  fifty  feet  wide  ; 
the  generars  tent  being  in  the  centre. 
The  great  durbar,  or  dining  tents,  are 
on  one  side,  and  the  sleeping  tents  on 
the  opposite.    This  street  the  quarter- 
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master  general  takes  care  to  see  clear 
of  all  trees*  buslu'S,  and  obstructiona, 
and  to  have  sentries  posted  to  keep  off 
the  rabble.  Behind  the  lines  of  great 
tents  are  the  ronb^n  (a  smaller  tent  for 
breakfast)  and  the  servants'  tents  ; 
bcyoud  which  stand  the  saddle-horses, 
picketed  in  Hues  in  the  open  air.  In 
rear  of  the  main  camp  is  the  bazar^ 
where  nil  the  rice  and  food  used  by 
the  scrvnntB  is  bought  and  sold.  On 
the  outskirts  of  all  are  the  elephants 
and  camels,  enjoying  themselves  after 
the  long  morning^s  march  ;  and  near 
them  are  the  lines  of  dragoon  horses  of 
the  escort  picketed  near  their  mas- 
ters* tents.  The  infantry  escort  are 
generally  placed  away  from  the  cavalrj', 
on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  camp.  The 
whole  number  attending  the  command- 
er-in -chief  on  this  occasion,  amounted 
to  nearly  5000  souls. 

The  horses  are  one  of  the  bores  of 
India,  In  one  of  his  evening'  rides, 
a  loose  horse  having  frightened  the 
ladies^  the  captain  gave  his  "  own 
pugnacious  gentleman"  to  be  held  by 
a  soldier,  while  he  attempted  to  drivo 
the  other  away.  The  soldier  let  his 
horse  go,  which  immediately  dashed 
attho  loose  one,  attacked  him,  followed 
him  to  the  lines,  and  was  found  with 
the  other  brute  thrown  dowD,  and  he 
standing  over  him.  This  pugnacloua 
propensity,  to  which  the  country  horses 
are  all  more  or  less  addicted,  is  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  to  horse  eiercise 
in  India.  It  often  happens  that  one 
is  roused  from  a  pleasant  conversation 
with  one*s  neighbour,  by  a  lion  roar 
from  either  his  or  your  horse.  A  kick 
and  a  Oght  follow,  and  if  one  escapo 
liaving  one's  leg  broken.  It  is  often  at 
the  expense  of  a  bad  fall  in  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  the  combatants.  Shortly 
before  this  period,  at  Cawnpore,  an 
officer  riding  in  the  cantonments  was 
attacked  by  an  artillery  horBe>  which 
ru«hcd  at  him,  knocked  him  and  hU 
horse  down,  and  killed  htm  on  tho 
spot.  Most  people,  on  this  accountf 
prefer  Arabs  to  the  country  horses,  as 
they  are  seldom  troubled  with  this 
quality,  India  U  the  country  of  wild 
beasts.  On  tho  march,  a  wolf  carried 
off  a  child  out  of  its  mother*s  arms. 
At  Futtyghur  they  met  the  former 
prime  minister  of  Oude,  a  financier  of 
some  note,at  least  on  his  own  accountp 
for  in  the  three  years  he  was  said  to 
have  amassed  a  miUioD  sterlitig.     He 
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.  was  a  very  fine  old  man,  with  a  hand- 
some  pleasing  countenance,  and  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  Intelligent  na- 
tives of  India.  The  captain  wished 
much  to  have  knocked  off  his  turban, 
which  had  an  aigrette  of  diamonds 
said  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  pounds. 
His  shawls  were  the  most  beautiful 
Cach meres  conceivable.  He  after- 
wards invited  them  to  his  house,  and 
took  them  to  see  antelope  hunting  bj 
a  leopard.  A  leopard  was  bronght 
blindfolded  into  the  field,  killed  the 
unfortunate  antelope  after  a  run  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile;  was  blindfolded 
again,  and  the  sport,  if  such  things 
are  sport,  was  over.  The  son  of  the 
vizier  was  a  great  sportsman  ;  and  a 
few  years  since  he  sent  an  order  to  Joe 
Manton  for  ten  guns,  inclosing  at  the 
same  time  an  order  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  long  march  of  seventeen 
miles  brought  them  into  Agra,  the 
famous  city  of  the  Emperor  Akbar. 
The  fort  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  Indian  architecture,  in 
the  way  of  fortification,  in  the  world. 
The  gates,  which  are  beautifully 
carved    and    painted,    and    the    im- 

-Biensely  high  walls,  not  to  mention  a 
ditch  forty  feet  deep,  give  it  a  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  strength,  but 
the  walls  are  too  weak  for  artillery. 
They  at  length  came  to  the  famous 
Bhurtpore,  which  had  obtained  some 
degree  of  celebrity  among  the  Asia- 
tics, from  its  having  been  attacked 
by  Lord  Lake  with  an  inadequate 
force  of  guns  and  troops^  and  was 
therefore  repulsed.  A  cousin  of  the 
present  rajah,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  formed  a  conspiracy,  imprisoned 
the  boy,  then  but  seven  years  old, 
with  his  family,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  place.  Lord  Comber- 
mere  was  sent  against  it  with  30,000 
men,  battered  down  the  walls  after  a 
siege  of  six  weeks,  took  the  usurper 
prisoner,  and  restored  the  rajah.  The 
meeting  of  the  suites  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  rajah  was 
showy,  the  forest  was  filled  with 
troops  and  spectators,  and  all  was 
galloping  and  animation.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  general  and  his  staff'  went  to 
dinner  with  the  rajah  in  his  citadel. 
The  palace  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  they  sat  down, 
about  forty,  to  a  very  tolerable  dinner 
in  the  English  style,  in  a  hall  with 
rowB  of  pillars  down  the  centre,  hung 
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with  a  profusion  of  chandeliers  of 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  Five  or 
six  sets  of  dancing-girls  made  their 
appearance  during  the  entertainment. 

The  style  of  taking  rhe  antelope  here 
is  curious.  A  large  male  antelope  is 
trained  to  walk  quietly  among  a  nerd 
of  wild  ones;  one  of  the  males  of 
which. immediately  comes  out  to  fight. 
The  tame  one,  having  ropes  twisted  in 
a  particular  manner  among  his  horns, 
soon  manages  to  entangle  his  antago- 
nist ;  and  the  moment  be  finds  he  has 
done  so,  he  throws  himself  on  the 
ground  and  anchors  the  other,  until 
thepeople  come  up  and  secure  him. 

The  review  at  Merut  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  aide-de-camp. 
The  station  is  proverbially  one  of  the 
best  in  India,  and  the  troops  form  the 
largest  force,  except  that  at  Cawn* 
pore.  At  the  review,  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  "  of  the  place  were  on  the 
ground.  The  troops  mustered  about 
3500,  and,  with  the  horse  artillery  and 
dragoons,  made  a  fine  show.  There 
were  some  faux  pas,**  he  critically 
admits,  but  altogether  affairs  went  off 
very  well.  The  horse  artillery,  the 
finest  arm  of  the  company's  service, 
is  here  seen  in  perfection,  and  is,  if 
possible,  superior  to  our  own  in  Eu- 
rope. Next  morning  he  turned  out 
at  daylight  to  a  review  of  the  horse 
artillery  and  2d  cavalry,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  have  been  "almost 
worth  such  a  sacrifice.*'  The  horse 
artillery  are  particularly  well-mounted, 
having  the  second  choice  of  horses ; 
that  is,  when  the  young  horses  which 
are  annually  sent  from  the  studs  for 
remounting  the  cavalry  are  collected 
together,  a  committee  is  ordered  to 
inspect  them,  and  the  first  choice  is 
given  to  the  European  dragoons,  being 
the  heaviest,  the  second  to  the  horse 
artillery,  and  the  third  to  the  com- 
pany's cavalry. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Sutlej, 
the  cavalry  and  baggage  were  carried 
across  in  fiat-bottomed  boats,  and 
the  whole  party  found  themselves 
in  Runjeet  Sin/s  dominions.  As 
soon  as  the  commander-in-chief  land- 
ed, he  was  met  by  Shere  Sing,  Run 
ject*s  son,  as  handsome  a  black-beard- 
ed gentleman  as  one  often  sees,  richly 
dressed  in  silk  and  brocade.  The  dress 
worn  by  the  chiefs  is  becoming ;  a 
turban,  with  a  small  plume  in  front, 
much  in  the  style  of  the  heron  plume 


I  of  the   Highland  chief tainap   a  ahorl 

JAckfst,  generally  m^de  of  silk«  hnmU 
i>mely    embroidered   trousers,   nMde 

Iwide  at  the  knees,  and  fitting  cloge 
round  the  ancle»ofgold  or  silver Mnff, 
with  &  dagg:cr  stuck  in  the  belt,  often 

[covered  with  precious  stones.  On 
his  next  vbit,  Sher©  Sing  wore  a  most 

[  beautiful  tiara  of  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies.  On  their  approach  to  tfie 
iincient  capital  of  th<?  Seikfis.they  were 
met  halfway  by  Htiojt-et^s  eldest  sou, 
with  his  prime  miuiater.  Nothing 
could  he  more  showy ;  the  whole  party 
literally  blazed  with  jewels  and  cloth 

of  gold  a lul  s liven     Th'-  ■---; •-" 

ster  was  one  of  the  lian<i 

lible*  He  was  supci^  ,v  ....>u..Lv.i 
riarge  Persian  horse,  which  pran- 
as  if  proud  of  its  rider*  Iti* 
saddle  were  covered  with 
fcnibroidery,  and  imderueath 
f  was  a  cloth  of  silver  tla«9iie, 
iered  the  horse  to  the  tail. 
Is'legs'and  tail  were  dyed  with  red, 
\\\h  former  to  the  kuees,  and  the  ktter 
halfway  up,  as  an  emblem  of  its 
having  thuit  far  waded  in  the  blood  of 
enemies.  The  chief  himself  was  co- 
vered with  jewels,  which  hung  row  un 
TOW  round  his  turban,  his  neck,  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  and  dagger,  and  all 
over  his  dress,  while  on  his  breast 
shone  a  French  cuirass.  The  c*cort 
of  those  diatiuguished  personageit  was 
»howy»  from  two  to  three  thousand 
horsemen,  all  splendidly  turned  out  in 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow. 

This  eldest  son  of  Uunjeet  had 
the  reputation  of  a  learned  man,  he 
being  the  only  one  of  his  family  who 
could  read  or  write.  Old  Hanjeet 
could  do  neitlier,  yet  lie  had  raised 
Idmself  from  norhing,  conquered  a 
great  kingdom,  kept  it  against  all 
rivalry,  atid  governed  it  belter  than 
any  other  prince  In  hulia:  of  so  (ittlo 
use  is  scholarship  in  the  real  work  of 
the  worM,  The  next  day  ihey  nil 
started  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rufijeet  Sing 
himself,  »t  ids  ganlen  house,  Hij* 
party  met  the  gener«l  about  halfway, 
and  nlto^etber  they  fcprme*!  a  cmthje 
of  si  His  ;   the  rajah  and 

hb  t  -&sed  in  yeliow,  and 

surrouruku  witii  iiorsc  and  foot,  hut 
all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Lion  of  the 
ruujaub,  as  Iluujeet  was  called.  His 
appearance  gave  but  little  indtcatbn 
of  the  daring  warrior  or  ambitious 
sovereign  that  he  was.  He  seemed 
between   iixty  and   sevt'iity,   though 


w^w^w* 


T?r" 


hii 
iid- 

a   piiiuiytle 


actually  not  withhi  ton  vears  of  that 
date*  his  figure  vers 
Jookitig.  Ho  bad  ! 
remaining  one  was  bleni 
shot,  lu  addition  to  n 
men$^  he  had  suffered 
stroke  about  a  year  before,  and' his 
countenance  gave  no  tndieatiou  of  su- 
perior intelligence^  But  physiognomy 
is  a  triltiug  fttudy  where  intellect  is  to 
be  determined.  It  may  deveiop  tern* 
per;  but  genius  is  too  subtle  for  its 
grasp ;  it  never  made  a  greater  mis- 
take than  iu  Kuirjeet  Sing,  for  if  we 
are  to  judge  causes  by  eflccts,  India 
f  '  - .  rDiiuced  a  more  powerful  un- 
Mjff.  He  was  tlressed  yery 
^.,x,.,,,  m  a  green  Caehmere  turban, 
coat,  and  gloves;  but  he  exliibitiHl  the 
itatiouai  pabsiou  for  jewels,  wuiiring 
rows  of  pearls  round  his  arms,  neck, 
and  legs,  and  he  had  also  a  string  of 
very  large  diamonda  round  his  arm. 
The  party  were  ail  eoveretl  with 
jewels — there  waa  scarcely  one  pre. 
sent  that  did  not  wear  them  to  the 
amouat  of  sevenil  thousand  pounds* 
value.  But  thr  place  in  which  they 
assembled,  united  elegance  with  splen* 
dour,  h  was  a  species  of  tent  of 
canopy,  formed  In  trout  of  the  small 
house  in  which  he  was  residing.  The 
canopy  was  formed  of  beautiful  Cach- 
mere  shawls,  wrought  with  silver,  and 
supported  by  silver  polcf.  The  floor 
Was  also  covered  with  shawls.  The 
Titjah  talked  away  at  a  great  rate* 
and  asked  questions  of  all  kinds,  po- 
cull irlyf  however,  with  Te*peei  to  the 
Indian  army,  the  number  of  o(lieer»i 
the  cn*iling  of  artillery,  ^te.  ^c* 

The  original  occabtou  of  the  vUtt» 
Was  the  marriage  of  the  rajah's  grand* 
sou.  The  Dative  chiets  now  came 
forward  with  their  present*  to  the 
bridegroom.  They  were  valued  at 
nearly  seventeen  tIion!»Hud  poundi. 
The  muhitu(i>  i)  to  see  thosu 

displny^  w,<*  iiitl,  from  tlie 

cal'  distributed— 

for  '  II — they  coud 

UOi  havu  atuou(it«L-4i  to  less  than  half  a 
million  ;  but  the  presents  to  the  bride 
til  row  all  Kuropean  uoiious  of  mxr* 
riage  gift*  into  eclipse,  First,  there 
wore  a  hun<lred  and  one  of  every  isoft 
of  Huimal  of  pasture,  with  the  cxcep* 
tlon  of  elephant*,  which  nuui!  I  '  ^ 
eleven  j  ot  shawls  there  weit 
of  five  t  ■  -  '*-  ^  pairs,  souji 
most  be:i  vela  very  i 

and  »»f  fcjjr  i^  »anir,  and  atnoi«t, 
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a  complete  set  of  native  dinner  and 
waahing  things,  all  of  silver  and  beau- 
tiful! j  carved.  In  the  coarse  of  those 
ceremonies,  the  old  Lion  of  Lahore 
gave  them  a  review  of  his  regular 
troops.  They  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  battalions  drawn  up  in  a  line, 
two  miles  long,  with  six  regiments  of 
cavalry — rather  a  Ibng  line  for  their 
numbers,  however,  which  consisted  of 
but  18,000.  The  men  were  clothed 
and  armed  in  the  European  fashion, 
except  that  they  wore  the  red  turban 
instead  of  the  shalLo— that  shako  be- 
ing at  once  the  most  ugly  and  incon- 
venient thing  ever  put  on  the  head 
of  a  soldier.  In  return,  Runjeet 
was  treated  with  a  view  of  the  gene* 
ral's  escort,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  all  of  which 
went  through  the  manoeuvres  in  per- 
fection, and  delighted  the  old  warrior. 
He  rode  among  the  troops,  examined 
the  appointments  of  the  men,  counted 
the  numbers  and  the  squares,  looked 
at  every  guo,  and  took  an  eagei:  inte- 
rest in  every  thing.  One  of  the  ex- 
hibitions which  delighted  him  espe- 
cially, was  showing  how  a  dismounted 
gun  could  be  repaired  on  the  field. 
A  six*  pounder  of  the  horse- artillery 
was  thrown  on  the  ground,  dismounted 
from  its  carriage,  taken  all  to  pieces, 
remounted,  men  on  their  horses,  and 
all  again  in  full  gallop  in  the  space  of 
five  minutes.  Runjeet  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  this  was  not  a  trick,  so 
they  were  obliged  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  again.  He  was  then  cured 
of  his  scepticism.  The  next  display 
was  the  British  artillery,  who  knocked 
down  all  the  targets  immediately,  with 
case  shot  and  shrapnels.  Runjeet  ex- 
hibited his  delight  in  the  whole  per- 
formance by  his  liberality.  He  begged 
permission  to  send  some  mark  of  his 
bounty  to  the  soldiers,  and  sent  them 
eleven  thousand  rupees,  something 
better  than  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  he 
was  so  particularly  charmed  with  the 
artillery,  that  he  sent  them  six  hun- 
dred rupees  besides.  In  return  for  all 
the  shows,  they  were  taken  to  see  his 
precious  things,  consisting  of  swords, 
jewels,  &c.  Many  of  the  swords  were 
of  great  value,  the  blades  being  in 
some  instances  reckoned  at  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  gold  and  jewels  on 
their  hilts  at  five  times  the  sum.  The 
greatest  sight  of  all  was  the  great  dia- 
maad,  called  "  The  Mountain  of 
Light,"  valued  9X  flirMiiiiilioas  and  a 
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half  sterling.  It  was  badly  cut,  and 
very  plainly  set  in  gold.  We  may 
learn  something  in  our  decoration 
from  India.  Runjeet  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  ladies,  in  a  large  apart- 
ment in  his  palace,  fitted  up  all  round 
with  small  mirrors,  fixed  in  the  wall 
with  enamel,  which  shone  like  dia- 
monds in  pandle-light,  and  had  a  very 
beautiful  efiect.  But  he  bad  still  an- 
other exhibition,  of  a  more  curious 
order.  The  general  and  his  staff  were 
invited  to  be  present  at  a  spectacle  for 
the  commencement  of  spring.  They 
found  him  surrounded  with  a  body- 
guard of  Amazons,  some  thirty  or  forty 
females,  some  of  them  very  pretty, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  which, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  officers,  they 
drew  in  very  warlike  style.  Runjeet 
was  plain  spoken.  Alluding  to  the 
sluU  with  which  the  British  escort  had 
gone  through  their  manoeuvres,  he 
said  his  French  officers  and  others  ^ad 
told  him  that  English  discipline  was 
nothing,  and  that  though  so  much  was 
talked  of  it,  still  it  was  only  show,  and 
that  when  they  came  before  an  enemy 
it  would  be  all  a  very  different  thing. 
<f  But  now,"  said  he,  <'  I  see  what 
liars  they  are ; "  adding,  that  it  was 
now  no  matter  of  wonder  to  him  that 
the  English  should  always  be  victori- 
ous in  the  East.  Runjeet,  on  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  account  of 
bis  bastinadoing  and  cutting  off  noses, 
(but  those  things  are  trifles  in  the 
East,)  seems  to  have  been  a  good- 
natured  old  tyrant.  He  lived  as  little 
as  he  could  in  his  palace,  generally 
preferring  one  of  his  garden  houses. 
Those  consisted  of  one  or  two  rooms 
only,  a  small  piece  of  ground  outside, 
on  which  were  spread  the  carpets,  and 
chairs  were  placed  in  a  circle.  His 
son,  his  prime  minister,  and  one  or 
two  others,  formed  the  party.  Three 
or  foar  children,  generally  the  sons 
of  some  of  his  eervants  who  have  lost 
their  lives  for  him,  scrambled  about 
the  carpets  with  the  tame  pigeons. 
Half-a-dozen  favourite  horses  reined 
up,  and  fat  as  hogs,  match  about  in 
front;  while  the  few  guards  and  atten- 
dants showed  the  confidence  the  old 
man  has  in  his  people  and  those  about 
him.  The  generars  party  left  him 
with  great  regret,  as  a  good-natured, 
kind  old  man,  whom  they  had  begun 
to  consider  as  an  old  friend. 

But  man  is  mortal,  and  politics,  in 
all  counlT\e»  ^n^Wxia^  things,  ara 


itill  more  so  in  the  tust*  Soon  ofier 
tttis  period,  Runjcet  died,  and  witb 
him  vanished  the  «minenc*o»  if  not  the 
lecurity  of  hiB  tbrouo.  Hh  Mvst  son, 
Kurrucb  Siog^,  who  was  a  stupid  aot, 
dtrd  soon  alter,  strongly  6usjR*cled  of 
beiniur  pobon^^d  ;  the  ^r4nd«oni  whose 
mar n 4^0  had  given  ri*e  to  all  the 
tbows  ttlrendy  tatntioncdj  a^ad  wlio 
mwi^nded  tlje  throne  (charged  too  with 
being  privy  lo  his  lather's  death,)  was 
soon  alter  killed  in  a  procession*  while 
fiding  out  of  the  city  gate—a  beam, 
whether  by  accident,  or  more  pro- 
bably on  purpose,  happening  to  fail  on 
bid  bead.  His  father*s  widow  then, 
pretending^  that  she  was  encein/c,  seat* 
ed  herself  00  the  throne  by  the  help  of 
the  prime  minister.  From  the  throne, 
wcbflteve*  she  has  been  unseated  again, 
and  Shere  Sing  placed  on  the  mubiuid. 
Buttheee  changes  have  flung  tho  whole 
country  into  the  most  desperate  disor^ 
der.  The  soldiery,  ill-puid  or  not 
paid  at  all^  wander  about  oH'uring  iheir 
swords  to  ih©  best  bidder,  and  live  on 
plunder ;  30,000  men  are  thus  said  to  be 
rambling  over  the  country,  hazardous 
inmates,  and  not  less  hazardous  neigh- 
bours. But  the  Seikh  government^ 
of  whomsoever  it  is  composed,  have 
certainly  kc^pt  faith  wtth  the  British, 
in  the  Afl*ghan  atfair  hitherto,  and  ive 
hope  will  keep  it  still.  When  the 
wretched  mistake  of  scattering  our 
battalions  hundreds  of  miles  from  each 
other,  among  the  rocks  and  snows  of 
the  north,  shall  have  been  rectified, 
And  our  troops  withdrawn,  and  when 
Lord  Anckland  and  his  juata  shall 
have  been  called  to  account  for  their 
share  of  this  most  melancholy  trans- 
action, wo  shall  then  have  more  lei- 
sure to  consult  the  quiet  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Lahore :  it  has  hitherto  been 
friendly,  and  it  will  be  wisdom  to  keep 
it  so.  The  party  now  turned  toward* 
the  Himalaya.  It  wa»  now  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  the  hot  weather  be« 
gan  to  be  felt,  and  the  party,  which 
eeemed  to  have  formed  itself  into  a 
party  of  pleasure,  went  up  this  hills. 
The  roads  which  connect  Uie  British 
stations,  on  the  lower  hilts,  are  toler- 
ably good  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  no 
CHrriage  has  ever  made  its  way  up  to 
SimKHh,  the  roads  being  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  more  than  one,  and  in 
case  of  being  met  by  another,  cither 
of  I  hem  must  go  down  the  precipice 
aa  a  matter  of  etiquette*  For  the  last 
Ibrev  miles  U«furo  coming  to  the  sta- 
vol..  LL  no*  cicxvm* 
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tion,  the  lulls  were  a  bla^e  of  scarlet,  co- 
vered with  the  flowers  of  the  rhododen* 
dron  of  such  a  size  and  colour  &;»  jihame 
the  beggarly  temperate  zones  of  the 
world.  Simlah  is  tho  Bath  or  Chelten- 
ham of  the  mountains,  tlie  n  fna^e  nf 
invalids  from  the  iocl>  i  f  lux- 

uriant plains^  and  super  nt 9un*„ 

shine.     During  the  rain?,  which  la 
about  twelve  weeks,  from  the  middlj 
of  June  to  the  beginning  of  Decern befj 
it  is  disagreeable  enough  for  a  terrea 
trial  animal ;  for  it  soars  amon^  tb 
clouds,  the  world  below  is  invisible,  i 
are  the  heavens  above,  and  the  cloud 
lake  possession  of  hout^e  and  hom#J 
But  when  this  season  ia  past,  the  cli- 
mate  is  capital.     The  settlement  ta 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  the  houses  are  built 
on  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  running 
eftit  and  west,  terminated  by  a  foreM- 
crowned  hilL      Tho  mountain  views 
are  superb  ;  the  ranges  rise  one  above 
another,  till  at  length  the  snowy  range, 
twenty- four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  forms  a  s^plendid  ter- 
mination of  the  prospect  on  that  side  ; 
while  below »  successive  dt^cents  and 
ranges  of  hills  vary  the  prospect,  until 
the  eye  or  the  imngination  rtp,  in  tho 
distance,  the  glowing  plains  of  Hindo> 
Stan.     Houses  iire  u  good  speculation 
in   Simlah,  far  they  let  very  high,  if 
one  can  remain  on  the  spot  to  take 
care  of  them  ;  but  in  this  country  de- 
cay comes  on  so  rapidly,  that  the  first 
omission  of  repair  generally  ruins  the 
building.      The   Simlah   season,  like 
the  London,  consists  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  months,  always  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  from   May  till  Octohertj 
Dtiring  the  latter  months  a  gener4 
break  up  occurs,  officers'  leave,  exce| 
on  particular  occnsious,  always  endifl 
at  this  time.    Civilians,  whose  salarie 
after  a  certain  rcMtlence  in  the  hilld 
are  partially  withdrawn,  gladly  return! 
to  their  full  allowances,  and  all  the 
idle  people,  not  liking  to  be  left  be- 
hind, follow  them.     In   October,  the 
general   and  his  party  left  the  biU»,^ 
and  descended  to  the  warmer  rf'gioui^ 
of  the    world.       The   aidede-carai 
scatters  a  little  advice  on  this  suhje 
through  his  papers;  ho  tells  us  <ba<^ 
snipe  shooting,  which  is  the  favourite^ 
amusement  of  the  young  nfficer^,  is  a 
hazardous  employment  of  ul      ' 
and  that  very  many  of  the  <  f| 

India,  which  are  laid  to  the  ciiargf  q| 
climate,  nrisc  fTi>m  the  cxpoturc  wUc 
'2  I 
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this  speoies  of  sport  brings  with  it. 
Young  men,  on  first  coming  out,  on 
asking  about   shooting,  are  told  of 
there  being  excellent  snipe  on  such  a 
lake.     The  youngster  shoulders  bis 
gun,  finds,  as  he  has  been  told,  excel- 
lent sport,  remains  up  to  his  knees  in 
water — the  aide-de-camp  says,  up  to  his 
neck,  which  we  should  conceive  rather 
inconvenient  for  shooting — remains 
out  all  day,  with  a  sun  upon  his  head 
at  150"^ f  and  on  the  next  day  is  surpris- 
ed to  find  himself  in  his  bed  with  fever. 
In  India  every  thing  is  picturesque, 
from  its  abundance,  or  violence,  or 
strangeness.     Even  the  rains  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  unknown  in 
the  monotony  of  European  skies.  The 
heat  is  first  overwhelming,  the  sky 
without  a  cloud ;  the  chances  seem  to 
be  in  favour  of  your  being  baked  alive. 
Suddenly  the  sky  is  overcast — huge 
piles  of  cloud  chase  each  other  up  the 
horizon — thunder    growls — lightning 
blazes — the  hills  are  successively  co- 
vered with  cloud,  until  all  is  ready  for 
the  general  discharge,  and  the  rain 
pours  down,  as  if  a  sluice  had  been 
opened  above ;  it  then  pours  on  from 
day  to  day,  week  to  week,  and  month 
to  month.     During  this  period  all  in- 
tercourse outbide   the    house    nearly 
ceases;    sense  and  soul  are  washed 
away;    man  and  woman  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  but  rain.     The  houses 
are  cisterns,  the  valleys  are  torrents, 
the  hills  are  cisoades,  and  the  heavens 
are  waterspouts.     One  universal  de- 
luge reigns. 

Some  of  the  native  regiments  are 
remarkably  fine-looking  troops.  For 
example,  the  1 6th  regiment  of  na- 
tive infantry,  under  Major  Mao- 
laren — the  officer,  we  presume,  who 
has  lately  attempted  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  General  Sale,  which  the 
aide-de-camp  considers  the  finest  regi- 
ment which-  he  has  seen  in  the  coun- 
try, and  if  so,  we  may  consider  it  one 
of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  world. 
The  grenadier  company  averaged  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high,  and  through* 
out  the  regiment,  every  thing,  clothing, 
setting  up,  and  appearance  in  every 
way,  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the 
sepoys  by  a  little  care  on  the  part  of 
the  commanding  officer.  The  gene- 
ral spoke  in  high  terms  of  praise  to 
their  commander.  The  great  personal 
beauty  which  exists  in  this  class  of 
maa  In  Judia,  was  particnlarlj  shown 
la  ibis  corps;  iteir  tall  and  fine  &*• 
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gure,  and  mustached  faces,  gave  him 


a  very  great  example  of  it.  The  ge- 
neral height  of  the  corps  was  also 
greater  than  that  of  any  European 
regiment.  Under  arms,  the  sepoy 
regiment  has  generally  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  European. 

Lieutenant  Fane  made  one  of  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Afifghanistan 
under  Sir  John  Keane.  February 
24tb,  1839,  the  troops  marched  for  the 
Bolan  Pass.  From  Shikarpore,  they 
might  fairly  be  said  to  have  entered 
the  enemy's  country.  Here  Shah 
Siigah  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  ca- 
valry. He  came  in  a  gilded  litter,  and 
expressed  himself  delighted  at  the 
condition  of  the  horses,  the  size  of  the 
men,  and  their  perfect  state  of  disci- 
pline. One  of  his  followers,  as  he 
turned  away  discontentedly,  said, 
*'AhI  the  days  of  Mahomedism  are 
gone  by.  What  a  lord  of  the  sword 
is  every  one  of  them  I'*  This  prince, 
of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  both 
good  and  bad,  is  a  very  fine,  bearded, 
welMooking,  handsome  man ;  but  is 
said  to  be  not  too  fond  of  fighting, 
though  sufficiently  severe  in  his  go* 
vemment.  We  must  have  no  scan- 
dal against  crowned  heads,  and  as  the 
fighting  rajah  is  always  a  blood-thirsty 
savage,  we  pay  due  respect  to  the  man 
of  peace. 

The  first  portion  of  their  route  was 
over  six-and-lwenty  miles  of  desert. 
This  was  evidently  a  difi^cult  country, 
although  the  troops  at  this  time  were 
marching  totaUy  unmolested ;  their 
camels  began  to  die  in  numbers,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  food  for  their  horses, 
and  the  supplies  for  their  soldiers  be- 
gan to  fall  ofi^  in  a  formidable  degree. 
At  length  the  failure  of  supplies  be- 
came so  serious,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  diminish  the  rations  for  both  men 
and  horses  one  half.  The  march  of 
armies  in  India  is  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances curious  to  the  human  ear. 
A  brigade  of  infantry  was  ordered  to 
open  the  march  up  the  hills.  On  the 
2d  day,  when  they  were  about  to  move, 
they  were  suddenly  stopped — the  palan- 
kin  bearers  had  run  away  to  a  man. 
However,  the  day  after,  the  runaways 
were  caught,  flogged  for  their  truantry, 
and  all  was  well  again.  At  length  they 
came  to  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bolan. 
The  entrance  is  grand,  being  between 
two  masses  of  rock,  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  perpendicular,  without  a  sign 
g£  ^egetatvon>  nidi  &%Bi«lI  river  running 
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under  the  one  on  the  right,  tlie  road 
being  merely  the  shingle.  The  width 
varied  from  seventy  yards  to  five  hun- 
dred. 1  liey  found  the  camp  pitched 
miles  within  the  mountains.  After  a 
nigiit  of  storm  and  rain,  tliey  moved 
thirteen  miles  further,  still  in  these  de- 
files. As  they  advanced,  the  ground 
became  more  difficult,  and  they  lost  a 
number  of  horses  and  camels ;  and 
though  it  was  now  the  middle  of  March, 
when  the  sun  Is  powerful  in  India, 
they  found  the  weather  bitterly  cold, 
the  snow  on  the  hill  tops,  and  every 
appearance  of  severity  of  climate. 
Many  of  the  baggage  animals  of  the 
officers  had  by  this  time  died,  and  the 
public  camels  were  perishing  by  fiAies. 
At  length,  however,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  they  reached  the  valley 
of  Shawl,  where  the  country  began  to 
improve,  where  they  found  forage  for 
their  cattle ;  but  they  had  a  heavy  hail 
storm  in  the  evening,  and  before  their 
arrival,  a  heavy  snow  storm  had  fallen, 
which  covered  all  the  tents,  and  half- 
killed  the  miserable  Hindoos.  During 
all  this  time,  the  hill  robbers,  of  which 
the  mountains  are  full,  were  killing  or 
stealing  the  camels  in  all  directions. 

Their  movement  was  now  on  Can- 
dahar,  and  they  had  to  go  through 
some  terrible  defiles  still,  in  whicli  they 
lofit  camels,  horses,  and  baggage. 
Water  was  almost  impossible  to  be 
had,  and  it  was  supposed  that  in  this 
pass  they  would  have  been  attacked 
hy  the  Candahar  sirdars ;  but  they  hap- 
pened to  come  two  or  three  days  sooner 
tiian  they  were  expected.  At  length, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  a  mountain 
cliief  called  the  Talleyrand  of  the  east, 
came  to  offer  his  allegiance,  with  two 
hundred  horse,  to  the  Shah.  The  heat 
now  began  to  bo  intense,  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  a  hundred.  They 
now  met  a  messenger  from  Mr  Mac- 
naghten  (Sir  William)  to  Sir  John 
Keane,  who  brought  a  letter  stating 
that  the  Candahar  chiefs  had  abandon- 
ed the  city.  Candaiiar  stands  in  a 
tine  situation,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley 
formed  by  a  very  high  range  of  moun- 
tains at  the  back,  and  two  lower  ranges 
on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  the  valley  is 
well  watered,  and  remarkably  rich  and 
beautiful.  The  scene  must  have  of- 
fered a  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
country  through  which  they  had  just 
passed.  As  daylight  broke,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  land  of  cultivation 
and  villages,  Candahar  itself  8tand\ng 


near  the  northern  side  of  the  valley, 
under  a  range  of  high  rocky  moun- 
tains.  It  seemed  a  very  large  city,  sur- 
rounded wi(h  a  good  mud  wall  and 
ditch,  over  which  the  minarets  and 
domes  of  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Dooranee  rose  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  town  was  surrounded  on  all  tides 
by  walled  fruit  gardens  filled  with  the 
mulberry,  peach,  nectaritie,  and  vine. 

At  length,  the  army  beins  all  refitted 
for  action,  the  troops  moved  from  Can- 
dahar, and  on  their  way  received  a 
message  from  the  chief  of  the  Ghilzee 
tribe,  saying  that  he  would  not  molest 
the  British  if  they  did  not  attack  hitn, 
and  if  they  gave  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  he  would  protect  their 
march ;  but  Sir  John  Keane  sent  out  a 
party  to  find  out  *'  where  he  was," 
and  the  protector  made  his  escape  in 
good  time. 

Wo  then  come  to  the  storming  of 
the  famous  fortress  of  Ghuznee.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  even  in  that 
brilliant  instance,  an  extraordinary 
example  of  that  deplorable  want  of 
foresight,  or  even  of  common  prepara- 
tion, which  explains  the  late  disaster* 
in  Affghanistan.  If  we  had  not  the 
distinct  testimony  of  this  writer,  who, 
from  his  situation,  had  every  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  the  fact,  that  the 
Indian  army  advanced,  with  Sir  John 
Keane  at  its  head,  into  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  of 
Asia,  to  attack  one  of  its  strongest  foN 
tresses,  without  heavy  ordnance,  and 
even  without  scaling  ladders.  The 
case  is  so  unaccountable  that  we  must 
give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  After  staying  talking  with  a  bro- 
ther officer  for  some  little  time,  I  rode 
on  nearer  the  fort,  and  joined  Sir  J. 
Keane's  stafi^,  who  were  going  round  re- 
connoitring. He  was  just  giving  or- 
ders for  driving  in  the  enemy's  outposts* 
stationed  in  some  fruit  gardens  and 
under  walls  round  the  town.  This 
was  soon  done  by  the  Queen*s  13th 
and  the  48th  Native  Infantry.  Two 
troops  of  horse  artillery  and  a  battery 
of  foot,  making  in  all  eighteen  guns, 
were  now  ordered  into  battery,  bat 
after  firing  a  few  rounds,  and  pitching 
a  shell  or  two,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  found,  that  with  their  small  ca- 
Hbre,  they  had  to  little  effect  upon  those 
mud  walls,  that  he  ordered  them  to 
cease  firing.**  But  he  proceeds  in  this 
singular  narrative : — 
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now  proved  how  serious  a  thing  it  is 
to  take  it,  on  military  points,  from  a 
civilian.  All  who  have  passed  this 
road,  passed  lightly  over  this  place, 
and  occasioned  the  leaving  behind  our 
baUering  train  at  Candahar,  By  this, 
the  Commander-in-chief  and  his  army 
are  placed  in  a  most  perilous  siluation ; 
for  we  have  this  morning  proved  how 
lUlerl^  useless  the  small  cannon  we 
have  with  ns,  are  against  soft  mud 
walls  like  these ;  and  our  scaling  lad' 
tiers  having  been  cut  up  to  form  a 
bridge  across  the  Helmund,  nothing 
now  remains  but  to  attempt  the  some- 
what perilous  attack  by  a  coup  de  main. 
The  engineers  and  Major  Gordon  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  storming  shall  take 
place  on  tlie  Cabul  gate,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  city,  we  wound  round 
this  evening,  and  took  up  our  position 
on  the  low  hills,  on  the  extreme  point 
of  which  the  citadel  is  built. 

"  As  my  regiment  forms  one  of  the 
storming  party,  and  as,  from  the  ear- 
treme  htrength  of  the  place,  and  the  very 
numerous  garrison,  tlie  defence  is  like- 
ly to  be  desperate,  we  all  look  forward 
with  much  anxiety  to  the  result  of  the 
conferences  among  the  heads  of  the 
army." 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  orders  were 
issued  for  the  assault — the  four  lead- 
ing companies  to  be  under  the  com« 
mand  of  Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13ih. 
The  2d,  13th,  and  17th,  Queen*s  Re- 
nments,  with  the  Company's  Bengal 
European  Regiment,  forming  the  storm- 
ing party,  under  General  Sale.  The 
reserve,  under  Sir  W.  Cotton,  com- 
posed of  five  regiments  of  Native  In- 
fantry, and  the  cavalry,  commanded  by 
General  Thackwell,  posted  so  as  to  sur- 
round the  citadel,  and  cut  off  the  re- 
treat  of  the  fugitives.  At  midnight 
the  whole  assembled,  without  word 
spoken  or  bugle  sounded,  and  **  though 
three  large  regiments  of  infantry  were 
standing  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  so 
well  was  the  order  for  silence  obeyed, 
that  a  spectator  would  not  have  known 
that  a  man  was  there.*'  The  Colonel 
said  a  few  words  to  the  writer*s  regi- 
ment, the  17th,  and  the  column  moved 
forward.  The  night  was  wet,  dark, 
and  windy;  and,  on  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  the  men  were  or- 
dered to  lie  down,  until  the  time  for 
the  attack,  which  was  an  hour  before 
daylight. 
At  three  the  batteries  opened,  and 
Optaia  Hajr,  of  the  3^th  Native  In- 
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fantry,  made  a  false  attack  on  the  nor- 


thern side,  with  his  regiment,  the  13th, 
opened  out  right  and  left,  and  kept  up 
the  attention  of  the  enemy.  "  The 
excitement  was  now  what  I  never  be- 
fore felt  in  my  life,**  are  the  describer's 
words,  and  we  can  perfectly  believe 
him.  "  Shot  and  shells  were  thrown 
in  hundreds  from  the  guns,  while  the 
fort  attempted  to  return  the  fire,  but 
its  guns  could  not  be  fired  above  once 
in  every  three  minutes,  and  before  they 
had  given  above  a  dozen  rounds,  the 
gate  was  blown  open,  and  tlie  leading 
company  inside.  Nothing  could  be 
more  grand  than  the  scene :  the  ene- 
my hung  blue  liglits  from  every  part  of 
the  eateway,  cheered,  and  sent  showers 
of  shot  and  arrows  among  us.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  powder  had  been 
placed  in  the  gateway,  and  at  a  quarter 
past  three  one  great  blaze  of  liglit  was 
seen,  and  then  an  awful  explosion  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  with  a  cheer,  the  column 
charged,  the  four  light  companies  under 
Dennie  leading,  but  the  whole  directed 
by  Sale."  By  some  mistake,  however, 
the  train  had  been  fired  too  soon,  and 
the  troops  were  a  ^ve  minutes*  run  off 
when  the  gate  was  blown  open.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  time  to 
recover  their  surprise,  and  to  throng 
the  gateway,  which  was  already  ob- 
structed by  beams,  huge  stones,  and 
dead  bodies.  The  light  companies, 
therefore,  had  to  fight  while  picking 
their  way  among  the  ruins  ;  but  this 
was  soon  got  over,  and  tiio  Affghans 
were  driven  in  by  the  bayonet,  which, 
in  British  hands,  is  always  irresistible. 
The  result  of  this  gallant  attack  was 
the  capture  of  3500  prisoners,  immense 
stores  of  shot  and  provisions,  and  1800 
horses;  its  further  result  being  the 
sufliciently  showy,  but  most  unfortu- 
nate, restoration  of  Sliah  Sujali  to  tlic 
throne. 

In  a  few  days  afler,  tiie  army  march- 
ed to  put  tlie  Shah  in  possession  of 
the  dty  of  CabuL  The  valley  in  whicli 
they  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood 
was  one  garden  ;  streams  of  the  purest 
water  meandering  through  gardens  of 
the  finest  fruit — ''a  man  might  kill 
himself  for   sixpence,   with    peaches, 

Elums,  and  grapes,  all  equal  to  any  hot- 
ouse  fruit  in  England." 

The  entrance  of  the  Shah  into 
Cabul  was  pompous.  He  was  superb- 
ly dressed  in  a  long  coat  of  dark  cloth, 
covered  with  jewels ;  his  waist  sur- 
rounded with  embroidered  bullet-cases 
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idpott'f/rr.A^^r/i*;  nnd  his  headcovar-  ficence  and 
"  witU  II  kind  of  ihree-cornercd  cap, 
fh)m  ench  corner  of  which  hung  «  hirge 
emerald*  Ilia  steed  aUo  wus  very 
handsomely  capaflsonrd,  and  as  he  al- 
ways looks  hke  a  gontUnnan,  and  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  a  native»  he  really 
looked  •*  the  king:/*  Th«  population 
of  the  city  seemed  immense  ;  the 
streets,  iho  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
even  the  hills  in  view,  were  literally 
one  man  of  people.  All  this  descrip- 
tion has  now  a  painful  interest. 

AfliT  moving  through  the  bdiCaTSt 
and  sf  reels  for  sotne  lime,  the  proces- 
sion came  upon  the  Bala  Hissar,  or 
citadel,  in  which  standi  the  palace. 
They  pajjsed  ihrougli  a  gateway  and 
wall,  and  entered  a  kind  of  street  of 
shop?,  which  brought  them  to  a  paved 
court,  on  one  side  of  which  stood  the 
garden* house,  and  on  the  other  the 
palace  of  Dost  Mohammed,  Here  they 
all  dismounted  and  entered  the  house, 
which  was  very  extensive,  with  hand- 
Bomo  buildings  at  eacli  end,  and  a  large 
garden  in  the  centre.  From  this  they 
went  to  the  Dost's  palace,  a  somewhat 
ruinous  buildmg,  but  commanding  a 
»uperh  view  of  the  conntry  around* 
wliich  was  rich  and  beautiful 

The  narrative  now  hastens  to   its 
close  ;  but  it  leads  us  through  a  coun- 
of  which  >ill  description  is  rendered 

inftdly  important  by  the  present 
itate  ot  our  Indian  army.  On  the  5th 
of  October,  the  aide-de-camp  being 
under  orders  to  rejoin  the  staff  of 
General  Fafie  at  Bombay,  left  Cabul 
,ici  accompany  Colonel  Wade,  the  pre- 

lent  at  Lahore.    The  road  1  %y  along 

broken  causeway  for  the  first  six 
miles;  a  useful  route  however,  for  the 
wliole  country  was  partially  tinder 
water.  He  travelled  with  an  escort  of 
Sheiks  and  some  irregular  horse.  The 
road  uas  now  a  continued  mountain 
pass,  the  jarruimrt  shingle,  the  prospect 
dreary,  and  the  way  a  succession  of 
Mcip  ascents  and  descents.  After  a 
long  and  e\lmuiting  march,  they  reach* 
ed  one  of  the  royal  residences  raised 
by  Shah  Jehan,  the  Mo^ul  emperor, 
for  his  summtr  progresses.  The  de- 
mesne was  neglected,  but  large  and 
still  beiiutllul,  full  of  garden  flowern 
and  fruits,  which  had  now  run  wild, 
and  intersected  by  streams.  In  the 
cetitre  of  the  principal  avenue  was  a 
seenana  for  \\\k  womcn»  and  near  it  a 
raided  throne  for  the  imperial  durbar. 
Tho^e  barbarians  understood  magnt* 
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enjoyment.  In  former 
davs  every  stage  had  one  of  those  de- 
lightful resting-places  •  but  Dost  Mo- 
hHmmed  had  cut  down  the  groves  at 
all  the  others  for  gun  carriages.  ThiJi 
would  have  gone  too*  but  for  a  dream  in 
which  the  Prophet's  anger  had  hern 
threatened  to  him,  if  it  was  not  spared. 
It  was  now  one  of  the  provei  bial  woti* 
ders  of  the  country. 

They  at  length  arrived  at  Jellalahad^ 
which  they  found  a  "*riiall  and  rdthlllj 
dirty  place,"  situated  in  a  yaty  rie| 
valley.  But  its  chief  conscquenc" 
then  arose  from  its  having  previousH 
been  the  residence  of  Mohamme 
Akbar  Khan,  governor  of  the  place? 
and  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  now  be- 
cotne  infamously  known  by  the  perfi- 
dious murder  of  Sir  William  Mnc- 
naghten^  and  the  detestable  and  malig.-- 
nant  insults  offered  to  his  remaini 
He  had  beet]  the  defender  of  tbj 
Khyber  pass  against  thft  troops  of 
Runjcet  Sing.  From  its  being  much 
warmer  than  the  high  plains  of  Aff- 
gbanistan,  it  was  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  chief  people  of  the  country  aa 
a  winter  rej»idenco,  and  was  at  this 
period  fixed  upon  as  a  principal  win- 
ter station  for  the  British  forces*  The 
whole  country  forma  a  species  of  Tn- 
diaa  Switzerland,  in  the  extreme  di- 
versity of  its  surface,  and  in  the  rapid 
differences  of  temperature  between 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys.  About 
twenty  miles  from  the  town  they  ar- 
rived at  Chardah,  the  spot  where  tho 
heads  of  the  three  groat  passes  into 
Affghanistan  unite,  and  where  Mo- 
hammed Akbar  usually  took  up  hia 
position  to  watch  the  Sheiks,  until  be 
tied  on  the  fall  of  Ghuznee. 

Their  next  movement  brought  them 
to  the  mouth  of  the  celebrated  Khyber 
pass,  the  *'  northern  gat©  of  India.*' 
From  their  camp  on  the  river  bank, 
they  moved  across  a  barren  shingly 
plain  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and  theti 
entered  the  pass,  two  mountains  rising 
on  either  side  to  a  height  of  :iDOO  feet, 
with  n  gorge  for  the  road  of  about  ItK) 
hti^  Beyond  this  the  pass  opens  oitt  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  con- 
tinues, with  slight  variations,  for  about 
eight  miles  over  a  tolerably  good 
road,  **  and  then  begins  the  work/*  Al 
this  spot,  where  a  strong  British 
picket  was  posted,  they  ascended  the 
veTy  steep  side  of  the  mountain  on  a 
road  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Thlt 
coDtiuurd  about  twche  fict  wide  for 
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re©  quarters  of  a  mile*  during  winch 

it  u^ceut  was  nearly  20UD  fceU     It 

ad  been  Ull  lately  almont  tmpriu:- 

Cttble ;   but  bad  just  tlien  been  got 

to  tolerable  order.     After  getting 

ip  ihh  vioi%i  pnrt,  tho  rond  conimucd 

iuch  tbe  same,  though  not  ascend- 

ig,  lor  throe  quArters  oi  a  niilc»  in 

hioU  there  were  two  »bort  but  very 

lep  ascents  vtrhich  broug^bt  them  to 

Bturkade,  and  a  strong  purty  of  oitr 

regiilari<,  ported  to  defend  this  end 

of  the   pass.     The  whole   lentjih  of 

this  difficult  portion  wiis  about  thirteeti 

Ues.  "  To  »tty  that  this  pass  is  bad," 

ibserves  the  writer,  **  h  far  too  mild 

word.     I  never  eontemphtcd  any 

ling  at   all  to  be  compared   to  its 

itrength  ;  and  I  can  only  eay,  that  if 

a  position  is  wanted  to  depend  on^  this 

it  would  be  totally  impre^nablo  if 

lefacdLHl   by    Europeans/'     But   the 

>a«8  still  continued  as   far  as  Allee 

usjid»    a   fort  on  the  summit  of  a 

tain  ;  and  the  place  where,  from 

mandofthe  whole  Khyher»  the 

levied  their  psi»^ig'e*moucy  on 

all  travellers.    The  road  w.m  i*till  wild 

and    ditBcult    for  three    miles   mori*. 

•'At    first   up   and  down  the  rorky 

mountainsj  and  then  along  a  pathway 

on  the  side  of  oue^  about  //irre  feet 

wide,  which  at  length  led  down  to  a 

dry  nuUiih,   leading  out  into  iho  plain 

I  of  Perhawer ;  so  that  at  last  wo  have 
irot  into  the  plains,  and  away  from 
Riose  cursed  mountains/' 
f  On  the  25 tb  of  October  Licutcaant 
■ane  embarked  on  the  Indus  t  on  the 
pd  of  December  reached  the  mouth  of 
klie  river,  whteh  ho  found  ob:!tructed 
^ith  sandi!,  and  dangerous  ;  and  uUi- 
matcly,  after  a  voyage  varying  about 
I  thirty -five  miles  a  day,  reached  Bom- 
bay. 
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From  Indrrtj  one  of  tl. 
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war  steamers  carried  llu 
Ills  parly  to  Egypt,  (ji 
plaints  are  mude  of  the 
tion  5  the  cabin  in  which 
Fane  attempted  to  sleep  the  Jirst  ui^ht 
wois  found  to  bid  defiance  to  all  repose, 
and  in  future  he  sh-pt  on  the  •*  dmin^ 
table.'*  Yet  for  tUis  cabin,  he  and  ant* 
other  otlicer  p;iid  £160  for  sixteen 
days'  passage.  This  seems  a  heavy 
style  of  charge  ?  hnt  it  is  to  b<*  hoped 
that  the  new  ur  ts  will  put  si 

slop  to  this  exii  I'he  route 

by  Cassfir  is  rccoirjinended  to  people 
comim*  from  India^  but  the  route  by 
!Suex  to  people  j;oin(r,  as  more  easily 
mamiged  up  the   Nile,  and   avoiding 

8ou>e  uncerlaint         i       *  -i ■•  ,  rg* 

However,  then  tig 

are  receiving  \i\\[ > iv, 

and  we  presume  the  **  t.^  <m 

Company"  will  soon  ri/n  .       ul  y 

but  a  namft.  The  exppn?»e  of  the  w  hoi* 
route  from  Bombay, iuthK^in"  iln-  una* 
rantine  at  Malta,  Mtewar  ry 

thin^  connected  with  ihe  I  ,  \v;ig 

exactly  IMTlf  about  twic<«  the  usual 
expense  of  a  passage  by  sea,  but  infi« 
nitely  more  amusing,  rft|)id,  and  C4>Di» 
fortablf*  On  the  whok%  wo  must 
thank  the  aide-de-camp  for  the  IntHli* 
gence  and  animation  of  liis  volumes. 
They  are  by  far  the  mo5t  rcndtthte  on 
the  suhjcct  that  we  have  lately  seen  j 
for  the  writers  ou  India  gencndly  coiw 
trive  to  exhibit  the  hissitude  ot  tlie  cli* 
mate  in  their  ]  -s.     He  liaa 

given  us  a  very  d  varied  ac- 

count of  a  country,  ni  wtiich  all  that  he 
saw  was  seen  to  lh»?  best  advantage, 
and  though  we  8«*e  I  he  coukitr  dc  roit  a 
little  prt'domiuating,  yet  wr  trt'^giiijBe 
the  spirit  of  tho  soldier  and  the  mati* 
ner  of  the  gentleinaii» 
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It  will  oTcr  be  a  source  to  roe  of  the 
lu^lteit  5utiiifacno«,  ihat  I  liuvc  res- 
curd  ilie  reputation  of  tbe  antUble  and 
rt'spfcled  ^Ir  Sprigi^i  froai  lliecbloquy 
which  the  mrilute  ot  some  most  uiiwur- 
Ihy  persons  Ijad  ca-st  upon  it^l  alliidet 
of  course,  ro  lUe  uaf'ounded  repurt,  ao 
long  current  iu  this  circaiti  of  lib  Imv- 
ing  been  condemned  lo  transportation. 
Tile  plaudits  witU  which  iny  narriitlve 
Was  received  hy  my  honoured  friends 
jit  the  Hen  and  ChickeuSi  are  a  sixdj* 
cient  guarantee   that   my   feehtigs   nf 

hoii*"'^f     I'^rnf  iiil:il  inn     im^    t)«K     i*i -ttUvini? 

ocr  and 

I  Jill  ...  "  _  _  ^  .  ^  .  M\iid 
clotjurnce  wiiii  which  Mr  MuUins 
gave  vent  to  liia  ideas  of  the  moral 
worth  of  attorneys  in  general,  and  of 
Mr  Noltea  of  Derby  in  particukr. 

«  Them  thero  fellerji/'  Im  smd,  '*  I 
raiUy  believe,  are  the  lineal  deacend- 
ants  of  lioriginal  sin  ;  and  Tve  beerd 
it  remarked,  that  it's  a  very  extraordi- 
nary ciccumstance  that  it  takes  a  reglar 
Act  of  Parliament  to  make  one  of  ihera 

II  gentleman/* 
The  otlier  members  of  our  society 

wrre  equally  energetic  in  their  obser- 
vations on  the  inferior  broneh  of  the 
legal'  profejivion  ;  and  fortunately  for 
my  excellent  friend  Mr  Black  of  Llan- 
dovelly,  disbke  of  the  ]u»erscctitor  dia- 

twaeij  m  all  &o  powerfully  in  fivour  of 
lis  victim,  Hi  if  lil^  1  r.-iliit  u.i^  proposed 
amid  tbr 
.Tbctn  ^  compan- 

i  again  induced  them  to  speok  in  far 
favourable  terms  of  my  bumble 
efforts  as  bistoriognipher  of  thecrrcult* 
Tliey  ejihausted  all  the  panegyrics  of 
the  language,  and  in  some  instances 
invented  new.  But  tbouab  such  was 
the  reception  experienced  by  the  fore* 
goiuff  narrative  amottg  the  vast  ma* 
I  jority  of  my  compjnion»»  candour 
eontpels  mo  to  contes*»  that  the  ap- 
provers were  Oot  tuianimons*  Mr 
Willock  stated  bis  ohjecti^^n^p  and  it 
was  «»on  evident  from  the  upro»r 
cau*;ed  by  his  remarks,  that  he  was  in 
a  glorious  minority  of  one.  His  ob- 
servttttcins  are,  never! belesSt  entitled  to 
I  my  respectiul  consideration,  and  1  shall 
endeavour*  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  pro. 
fit  by  bis  advice.     H*'  'onirTir-nced  by 


Ending  fautt  with  th<?  manner  in  wUielt 
«//  *torie*  are  written  at  the  present 
tim<^  and  did  not  limit  his  ohjcctionji 
to  tfie  style  of  my  simple  records. 

**  There's  such  a  everhi sling  deal 
of  talking  in  all  them  nccotuits,,  that 
there's  never  no  lime  for  any  of  tlie 
characters  to  do  any  thing  cbe»  Now 
it  ain't  a  very  likely  tbinL\  that  the 
percon   OS   writes  the  tale  has   been 

f» resent  at  all  the  dialogues  recorded  in 
lis  book,  especially  love-scenes»  wl»tcb, 
in  my  opinion,  is  always  most  agree- 
able without  any  eaves-droppinjer  uAktt 
with  a  pen  in  his  band  to  dot  down 
how  orteu  you  calls  the  i^rl  a  niigeh  of 
scpieez*  s  her  hood,  or  tpan!»act§  anv 
other  piece  of  silliness  usual  on  such 
occasions ;  and  1  mIso  think  bis  absence 
unconvmon  iiood  company  in  sitlation* 
of  an  unpos^iblc  nature»  such  as  when 
a  poor  devii*s  speeches  are  all  set  downi 
chipter  and  verse,  when  he's  perhaps 
ou  some  desert  island,  or  hidden  in  a 
solitary  cave,  or  somewhere  or  olb^r, 
where  it's  morally  certnin  he  never 
spoke  at  all.  Then  1  think  all  tlm 
stories  I  ever  met  with  a  mighty  deal 
loo  long  ppun  out ;  for,  blowed  if  I 
ever  came  across  one  that  I  couldn't 
have  told  in  five  minutes  *,  whereas 
you  *ee  a  scrtbMrn^^  sort  of  chap,  like 
our  worthy  friend  the  historiographer 
of  this  *ot  ieiT»  filling,  perhaps,  twenty 
pages  of  foobcJip  with  wliat  ouglit 
very  easily  to  be  fquoze  into  one. 
There  was*  a  young  English  gentlemno 
went  down  to  visit  an  old  Scotch  laird, 
a  little  before  the  Rebellion.  Thi*  old 
chap  had  a  jolly  littl©  daughter,  and 
the  young  feller  felt  n*ther  gpoony  ; 
but  *v\ben  he  went  further  north  into 
the  Highlands,  he  came  acquainted 
with  a  chief  of  them  trowscrless  sa- 
vages, and  bis  sifter,  a  fine  dashing  girl 
tliat  sang  hke  a  blackbird  ;  ami  the  old 
laird*^  daughter  was  soon  driven  out  of 
his  bead.  Well,  what  do  you  think 
happened?  Why,  the  Pretender  cam© 
over  josl  at  that  time  ;  tlie  chief  and 
his  sister  begged  and  prayed  lh|i^ 
youn«:  English  visiter  to  join  in  tn 
relielljon,  and  so  he  did.  But  after 
some  short  time,  fighting  and  drinking, 
and  courting  and  quarrelling,  the  whole 
kit  nf  them  were  spiflicated  nt.  Cut 
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loden ;  some  were  hanged — the  chief 
amon;^  the  rest — his  sister  went  into  a 
convent — the  old  Scotch  laird  went 
into  hiding— the  young    Englishman 
had  great  trouble  in  getting  his  par- 
don ;  but  before  long  the  government 
grew  good-natured — he  went  back  to 
Scotland  once  more — fell  over  head 
and  ears  worse  than  ever  with  the  old 
laird*s  daughter — married  her,  and  had 
a  large  family  ;  and  that's  what  I  calls 
the  novel  of  Wax^erley  ;  or,  *Ti8  Sixty 
Years  since.     Now,  out  of  that,  the 
book  people   make  three   whole  vo- 
lumes.    I  say  it's  a  regular  shame,  and 
a  downriglit  waste  of  paper.     There 
was  my  predecessor    on    this    road. 
Fluffy  Jack  " 

Here  Mr  Willock  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "  order, order !"  considerable 
cursing  and  great  confusion — a  stran- 
ger would  havo  thought  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

**  I  say  there  was  my  predecessor, 
Fluffy  Jack,  that  had  a  grandmother 
at  Devizes  " 

Here  Mr  Mullins  rose  with  great 
dignity,  and  seized  a  large  bottle  that 
was  fortunately  within  reach.  *<  I 
say,  old  Willock,*'  he  cried,  «  this  is 
too  much  of  a  joke.     We  can't  stand 


[ApriU 


poaching  on  another  man's  manor  in 
this  here  way  ;  and  if  vou  don't  stop 
that  *ere  ugly  mouth  of  yours,  you'll 
never  need  a  tooth-drawer  as  long  as 
you  live.     This  here  gentleman  was 
appointed  by  the  whole  of  this  circuit 
to  put  down  upon  paper  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  collect  about    the 
gents  we  have  succeeded  in  our  pre- 
sent situations  ;  and  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  say  about  Fluffy  Jack,  or  any 
one  else,  you  had  better  tell  it  in  pri- 
vate to  him,  and  not  blurt  it  out  in  this 
here  disgusting  manner.     1  recollect 
Fluffy  Jack  myself  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day ;  and  I  am  ready  to  help  with  all 
the  information   in  my  power.     So 
ril  tell  you.  how  we'll  do :  you  order 
a  jolly   supper  to-morrow  night  for 
him  and  me — and   I  can't   possibly 
think  of  letting  you  cheaper  off  after 
such  rombustious  behaviour — and  be- 
tween us  we  shall  furnish  him  with 
materials  for  a  narrative  of   Jack's 
adventures.     He  was  a  queer  file,  and 
owes  me  fourteen  shillings.'* 

After  some  little  hesitation,  Air 
Mullins's  proposition  was  acceded  to, 
and  on  the  next  evening  I  obtained 
ample  matter  for  the  following  ac- 
count of 


Fluffy  Jack. 
Chapter  I. 


Somebody  has  remarked— >or  if  no- 
body has  remarked  it  hitherto,  I  beg  to 
make  tlie  remark  myself — that  almost 
every  town  has  some  one  particular 
object  of  which  it  is  proud.  Some  are 
remarkably  vain  of  their  church  steeples, 
because  they  are  liglit  and  high  ;  others 
of  their  church  towers,  because  they 
are  heavy  and  broad.  Some  boast  of 
their  river,  as  if  no  town  was  ever 
seen  on  a  river  before ;  and  others  are 
full  of  self-gratulation  that  they  have 
not  even  a  brook  within  half-a-dozen 
miles.  Villages  again  have  humbler  ob- 
jects of  ambition  ;  some  that  they  have 
three  public- houses,  and  others  that 
tliey  have  none;  some  that  one  of 
their  inhabitants  has  risen  to  be  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  some  that  three 
or  four  of  their  natives  have  been  hang- 
ed ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  village  of 
Windsley,  near  Devizes,  to  plume  it- 
self on  the  enormous  powers  of  gastro- 
nomy possessed  by  one  of  its  principal 
denizens.  John  Winnies— more  fami- 
liarly called  Fluffy  Jack— was  the  most 
extraordlnaij  performer  with  the  knife 


and  fork  that  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced; and,  in  the  drinking  line,  he 
was  equally  unrivalled.  If  his  appe- 
tite had  extended  in  the  same  degree  to 
books,  he  would  have  eaten  through 
the  British  Museum  in  a  month.  But 
unfortunately  Jack's  propensities  were 
by  no  means  literary.  Whether  it 
arose  from  the  fact  of  his  whole  mental 
powers  being  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  roast  and  boiled  mutton,  and 
other  substantial  viands,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  Jack's  enmity  to 
the  press  qualified  him  to  be  a  French 
Censor.  He  hated  the  very  siglit  of  a 
book,  as  he  often  mentioned,  in  the 
most  powerful  language,  to  his  grand- 
mother ;  and  it  is  suppbsed,  upon  very 
credible  grounds,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  taught  the  alphabet  in  ginger- 
bread letters,  he  would  never  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  even  of  his  A,  B,  C. 
But,  as  if  in  counterpoise  to  this  disin- 
clination to  the  sciences,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  almost  superhuman  powers 
of  body.     He  could  squeeze  a  pewter 


E1642.] 
pDt  bctw^een  lirs  fingers ;  he  could  bend 
a  poker  ovt»r  hU  arm.  rjnd  tlft  irrjiiir*nsc 
-wdgliUjundjii  Les: 

fio  timt  his  nM_;  ^t-  of 

Witjdsley  were  a*  proud  o*  him   {as  I 
_        liave  reniarked  tifrt'iidy)  a*  if  he  unitrd 
in  ills  own  ptTson  the  qualities  of  ihe 
lale   Mr   Dan  da  and   Due  row,      Tli© 
only  person  who  did  not  share  in  tlie 
geni^fal   exuhafion  was  the  venerable 
old  liidy  at  whose  hospitable  board  fiis 
principal  rpmltHnUions  wvre  displayed. 
Every  y«»ar  liis  fame  grew  ^reat<*r,  and 
her  butcher's  bill  more  a|)patling  ;  and 
at  last,   by  ffirming  a  calculation  from 
the  past  of  what  liis  perforiutinces  were 
likely  to  arrive  at  in  the  future,  she  saw 
before  her  the  dismal  prospect  of  being 
eaten   out  of  house  and  home.      At 
Iwenty-lwo  his  powers  were  only  bt3- 
gintiitig  to  be  developed  ;  and  impeiled 
by  her  feaii^of  what  another  year  iniglit 
make  him,  she  summoned   courage  to 
iDipart  to  her  grandson  tlie  actual  ne- 
cessity tlicre  existed  of  hi*  looking  out 
for   a   maintenance   for   himself.      Mr 
Winnies  wns^  man  of  prodigious  cou- 
rage, and  could  not  conceal  it  even 
from  his  own  grandmother.      He  ac- 
cordingly told  her  be  was  not  the  least 
afraid  of  her,  and  could  thrash  a  dozen 
8ucii  old   women  any  morning  before 
breakfast,     if  he  had  added—he  could 
have  eaten  them  too,  he  would  scarce- 
ly have  overstated  his  powers*     For  a 
whole   month   the   negoiiations    were 
very  stornjy ;  at  last,  hywever,  it  was 
tin aily  settled  that  the  young  gentle- 
man should  go  to    London  and  enter 
into  son»e   occupation  ;    the  old    lady 
ttdvjincing  him  forty  pounds  in   hand, 
and  seithiig  an  minual  allowance  on 
him  of  the  same  amount  as  long  as  he 
etaid  away.     As  tnemorial*!  of  his  re- 
spected  relative's    kindness,   ho    also 
carried  with  Itim  all  her  silver  simoiis ; 
btJt^  out  of  cotisideration  tor  the  old 
lady's  comfort,  be  left  behind   him  a 
large  pewier  teapot.      No  power  could 
have  persuaded  him  to  strip  her  table 
of  such  an  indb  pen  sable  article  i  for  If 
there  Wiisanythmg  besides  his  bodily 
advantages  of  which  lie  was  proud,  it 
was  of  his  kindness  to  his  grandmother, 
**  There  ain't  many  chaps,"  he  frequent- 
ly jttidj  •'  as  would  have  done  as  I  have 
done,  taking  care  so  many  year^  of  an 
old  woman;  living  with  li»jr  ever  since 
I  was  left  a  orphan  at  four  year  old, 
when  father  di^^d  in  the    Fleet— and 
putting  up  witli  her  $tingines8  and  plain 
feeding — but   I   wu9  tdways  the  best 
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natiired  felbiw  In  England,  or  T  would 
have  broken  her  neck  a  dozen  times 
over.  There's  nothing  like  being  kind 
to  one^s  own  rebtions.'*  It  was  in  a 
conversation  interspersed  with  a  great 
many  similar  reflcntiona  that  he  poured 
out  the  story  of  his  life  to  a  young  gen* 
tleman  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  coflee-room  of  the 
Whtte  Feathers  in  llolborn.  His  com- 
panion was  very  well  dressed  and 
very  good- Ifjoking,  and  looked  on  Mr 
Winnies  as  a  person  of  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  life,  and  always  felt  when 
in  Ills  company  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  positive  hero  \  for  Mr 
Winnies  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  the  dictates  of  his  naturally 
modest  disposition,  but  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  di^s playing  his 
qualifications  to  the  best  advantage. 
By  giving  scope  to  a  very  vigorous  ima* 
ginaiion,  he  improved  the  simplest 
incidents  in  his  life,  and  in  this  respect 
was  a  more  esiimiihle  character  than  Is 
often  to  ho  met ;  for  he  escaped  the 
sin  of  fighting  duels,  and  breaking 
young  ladies'  hearts,  and  yet  had  all 
the  fame  consequent  on  those  praise- 
worthy achievements,  by  a  simple  ef. 
fort  of  invention.  Mr  Henry  Bobuf 
beheved  all  thnt  was  said,  and  felt  very 
much  flattered  by  being  admitted  to 
the  friendship  of  a  person  who  had 
been  engaged  in  so  many  extraordinary 
adventures,  and  been  so  triumphant  in 
them  all* 

'*  Ah,  I  wish  1  were  such  a  fellow 
0?  yoxi  are,  Winnies,"  he  said  one  d^y, 
*•  By  George  I  if  1  had  had  half  the 
pluck  you  have,  you  would  never  have 
seen  me  liere." 

«•  Pluck!''  said  the  other.  "  Vm 
all  pluck — ril  eat  or  drink  against  c*er 
a  man  in  England,  for  fifty  guine;is — Til 
lift  weighty  or  leap  a  gate,  or  pitch  a 
bar— I  never  saw  the  chap  that  eould 
beat  me.  But  there*s  no  encour^ige. 
mtnt  here  for  a  man,  I  see  a  set  of 
httle  fellers  making  their  fortunes  that 
1  could  5>fiuecze  into  a  nutshell ;  thiu 
fellers  witu  no  strength  in  their  back* 
bones,  that  cotddn't  eat  a  couple  of 
herrings.  Fve  always  heard  that  me- 
rit*8  neglecttnl  m  London,  and  now  I 
know  it's  true,*' 

Mr  Winnies  burled  bis  head  as  he 
spoke  in  an  enormous  pewter  pot,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  a  loud  gurgling 
sound  like  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  a 
somewhat  diminutive  scale,  he  thumped 
the  vessel  on  the  table — <' There  1"  he 
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said,  **  emptied  at  ono  gulp !    I  should     to  marry,  is  it  ? 

like  to  sec  ono  of  your  Londoners  do 

thati'* 

Mr  Bobus  seemed  struck  with  min- 
gled feelings,  at  beholding  the  feat— 
among  which  was  perceptible  a  small 
tincture  of  disappointment — as  he  had 
evidently  calculated  on  being  allowed 
to  try  his  powers  on  the  gigantic  tank- 
ard. 

'*  Ah,  never  fear,  Winnies,"  he  said, 
"  youVe  sure  to  get  on.  1  only  wish 
I  had  half  your  energy." 

"  Energy,  what's  that?"  enquired  ^Ir 
Winnies — whose  education  I  have  al- 
ready said  had  been  a  little  neglected 
— "  If  you  mean  you  wish  you  had 
half  my  beer,  my  dear  feller,  youVe 
perfectly  welcome  to  it — paying  half 
the  ticket,  in  course.'* 

"  Oh  no,  it  wasn't  your  beer,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  it  was  your  activity 
— your  enterprize,  your  confidence, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  As  for  me, 
I  can  never  get  on  at  all,  I'm  such  a 
shame- faced  fellow.  I  might  have 
been  married  and  rich  by  this  time,  if 
I  had  had  half  as  much  assurance  as 
you." 

"  So  might  I,  a  hundred  times,'*  re- 
plied Mr  Winnies; — "  there  were  four 
or  five  girls  in  Devizes  —  beautiful 
creatures — rich  girls,  too — that  were 
dying  to  have  me.  I  ate  beefsteaks 
for  a  wager,  with  Bill  Tucket t,  giving 
him  half  a  pound,  and  his  sister  jfell  in 
love  with  mo  like  magic.  She  has 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  her  own — 
but  it  was  no  go.  I  beat  Bill  by  four- 
teen ounces,  besides  two  platefuls  of 
pudding,  and  threw  cold  water  on  the 
girl's  advances.  I  don't  think  fifteen 
hundred  enouch,  Bobus — do  you  ?" 

"  My  Annie  has  more  than  five 
thousand." 

«*Ah,  that's  something— my  eyes  I 
what  a  lot  of  brandy  and  water  that 
would  buy !  **  Mr  Winnies  became 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation,  being 
probably  engaged  in  calculating  the 
precise  number  of  glasses  the  lady's 
fortune  could  purchase  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  a  piece.  "  Thac*s  what  I  call 
a  very  handsome  fortune— ^why  didn't 
you  marry  her?" 

"  She  likes  me  yery  much,"  said 
Mr  Bobus, «  we  were  neighbours'  chil- 
dren— she's  told  me  she  liked  nobody 
so  well  as  me — but,  somehow,  I  never 
could  get  up  courage  to  ask  her  father.** 

*•  Whjr  should  you?"  interrupted 
Mr  WnmleM--'*  it  is  not  him  you  want 
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You  should  only  se- 
cure the  girl,  and  if  the  father's  im- 
pudent, put  your  fist  in  his  eye — that's 
bow  I  would  serve  an  old  feller  out — 
and  I've  done  it  too.  There  was  old 
Mulker,  the  miller,  asked  me  what 
was  my  intentions  respecting  Lis 
daughter — so  his  dam  was  providen- 
tially at  hand,  and  I  lifted  iiim  into  it, 
by  way  of  an  answer.  You  never 
heard  an  old  chap  hollo  so  in  your 
life.  That  was  what  I  calls  plain  Eng- 
lish, and  no  mistake." 

"Ay,  but  that  wouldn't  do  with 
Mr  I/ory — he  is  a  very  learned  man — 
a  truo  gentleman,  that  hasn't  been  in 
trade,  except  as  a  sleeping  partner,  thisi 
ten  years,  and  is  a  great  philosopher." 

"  Oh,  by  George,"  said  Mr  Winnies, 
**  if  he's  a  field- officer,  you  had  better 
take  care.  Them  soldiers  are  rum 
hands  to  quarrel  with ;  though  I  re- 
collect I  licked  a  sergeant  of  the  North 
Wilts — an  old  fellow  that  had  lost  an 
arm  at  Waterloo,  and  was  lame  of  the 
right  leg.  The  police  thought  I  had 
killed  him,  but  he  was  only  stunned — 
this  is  a  free  country,  and  I  think  the 
military  should  be  kept  in  order." 

••  Ah!  you  strong  fellows,"  said  Mr 
Bobus,  "  can  do  a  great  many  things 
that  other  people  can't  venture  on — 
but  I  think  if  I  had  had  youv  to  help 
me  down  at  Dasnett,  I  might  have  had 
better  luck  than  it  is  possible  for  mo 
to  have  now."'  Mr  Bobus  sighed  as 
he  said  this. 

"  Did  they  lick  you?"  enquired  his 
friend — '*  for  blowed  it  I  would  stand 
any  of  their  nonsense  with  fists.  One! 
two  I — how  I  would  pitch  it  into  the 
old  ficld-ofiieer ! — he  doesn't  carry  his 
sword,  does  he?" 

"  Oh  no — he  made  his  fortune  in 
the  wood  trade." 

•«  Thon,  how  the  devil  is  he  an  offi- 
cer?" 

'*  I  didn't  say  he  was  an  officer  I " 

"  You  lie — you  said  he  was." 

*•  1  did  nothing  of  the  kind— -I  said 
he  was  a  philosopher." 

**  A  philosopher  ?  And  what  sort 
of  a  trade  is  that?" 

•'  A  philosopher,"  said  Mr  Bobus, 
wishing  to  explain — "is  a  man  who 
thinks  he  knows  every  thing  better 
than  other  people;  or  rather,  that  no- 
body knows  any  thing  but  himself." 

"  Ah  1  that's  a  philosopher  is  it  ? 
I've  met  a  precious  sight  of  philoso-* 

?hers  in  my  ti»e.     There  was  old 
)Lck  Rudge»  the  hostler  at  the  Green 
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I      Swan,   tliongbf  -  ^     ' M  tell  ti 

I       hor*o  from  n  •  \\     Vm 

^^^ange<l  if  old  i^...  i.>         ..  pUilo^o* 

^^ptier  I     Mau^^'B  the  ttniv  I've  kicked 

^^kl   Dick   «>iLi  ,A'  liin  gtuble— and  jt 

fcfvo*  all  '  ^  ri^liu*' 

**  BiU  it  i.  -  I  -  -  ucU  ihefttther  Tm 
afrHid  ofr  siiid  Mr  Bobus— •'  there's 
u  ri?al/* 

•*  A  I'ivai  r*  lh;it*8  famous  I  b  ha  a 

little  fellow  ? — how  we'll  lick  him  1 " 

**  lie  h  an  unoomnion  cJcvtr  man  : 

tjjey  suy  ho  bus  jjublisht-d  a  book»  and 

"*  niiie  b  very  fond  «f  litfiratiiro/' 

»*  Whalllie  dcvirft  ihnt  ?  ' 

*'  Books — diclionnricK.'* 

**  Wdl,  fibo  dorjui't  want  to  marry 

thtm,  does  sbo?     Now,  for  ray  ^.trt» 

I  never  met  with  ii  girl  thut  <yitd  ^ho 

was  fond  of  rcndiog  that  didn*t  Hko 

t:i  hin^  a  precious   sifrht  better — es- 

jHCMliy    with    good-looking    iellcrji. 

Th 'V   biiTo  alw.iy«  eeiiso  euough  to 

'  '     '   r  V         1,   gpoony,   little 

write  over   so 

'--  ;    u.M  admire  a  hroiid- 

stoul-buiJt  rhap,  though 

-rant  as  a  hor^e      I  a'pose 

I  is,  that  their  restdiog:  im- 

■  ■'^r   m^nd*       Lord!    how  I 

■^  man  of  geuias  th.it 

1    .  iutiw  JJcuiiCK  Giizcttc, 

H<^  i^rot©  a  balkd  about  Poll  Stiibbs's 
vyp%.  So  1  thraih(!d  hira.  But  yuu 
don't  driTtk,  Bohus." 

•*  Yon  emptied  the  jug.  But  as  I 
■ms  5nyin^«  if  1  had  Atuek  up  to  her 
llther  boldly*  Tm  sure  he  wouldn't 
have  refused  me>  for  ho  ii  very  food 
of  his  dnughter/* 

*'  Then,  upon  iry  word,  Bobu^*  I 
blicvo  yon  re  a  reg*lar  spoon*  You 
showldrrt  stay  a  moment  i>ere.  You 
ought  to  be  off  to  Daenett  by  this  v^ry 
night's  coaeh,  say  youVe  got  a  situa* 

tiou  of  L.600  a*year 

•'  But  1  haven't.  I  wish  1  had/* 
«*  Well,  you  arc  an  infernal  epooti — 
What's  the  odds  whether  you've  got 
it  or  not  ?  CanH  you  ?ay  so  to  tiie  old 
wooden  ph'loa'pher  ?  If  he  Vlleveji  Ir^ 
isn*t  it  the  same  thing  as  If  it  was 
true  ?  And  if  be  doubts  your  word, 
wop  brm.  That's  the  way  1  do  to 
every  body — More  beer  I  '* 

*•  Hadn  t  I  bolter  wait  a  while,  and 

^Jyy  really  to  got  some   altoAtion  or 

^^pher  ?     As  to  dve  hundred  a-year,   I 

^^Kr>rKisc    that*B   more   than   a   prime 

r  gets;  but  say  a  plar^is  in  a 

some  offlro  with  a  liuodrcd 


and  ftflj. 

tlmt." 

'•  And  the  (lirVs  fife  thousand-^ 
then   give  some  iioor  devil    twrntj 

p.^Mn-r.      vcar  to  do  all  tho  work,  unci 
i«io  H  quarter  or  go  to  get 
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r 


I  .ift!:i- 

■■-..:.  of 

lh««y'ro 


iuaftng    about    them    when 
vacant.** 

**  Yon  should  road  the  advertise- 
ment*  in  tlic  Timest*  said  Mr  BobnSi 

•*  l*m  not  fond  of  li»era1iirej"*  said 
Mr  Winnie*  ;  "  but  if  I  thought  there 
waa  any  notice  In  the  uowspapera  that 
any  per«on  w<'T!hl  <^ivL*  a  good  salary 
to  A  h  '  rv  that  cowl tJ 

eat  ot  nan  iu  Er»g- 

land,  1  ihiuk  1  wuulil  u«jc<  pt ;  'poD  my 
honour,  1  think  I  would/* 

•'  I'm  afraid  there'i*  no  ofiiee  of  the 
kind  ;  but  1 11  tell  you  what,  Winuley, 
I'm  Vi?ry  much  inelincd  to  take  your 
advice^  and  gn  down  to  D.43>neit  onco 
more,  Vm  5Uro  Annie  will  be  glad 
to  see  mo^  and  if  I  hud  only  a  spirited 
fetlt^w  to  b^ck  me,  I'm  certain  all 
would  end  well/' 

*'  Oh,  if  you  mean  to  hint  any  thing 
about  having  a  friend  to  back  you, 
and  think  you're  going  to  gaumiou  me 
into  any^  thing  of  the  kind,  yonVe 
mightily  mistaken,  I  assure  yon/* 
iald  Mr  Winnies,  in  reply  to  the  mo- 
deut  decUraUoU!!  of  hia  companion. 
**  There's  a  capital  old  raying  ;it  Do- 
vlzrt,  *  Nuver  do  notliiuk  for  nothink 
If  ■  /  and  I'm  the  boy  to  act 

a'  iM  gf«>d  fnixonis,    Therelsa 

gruat  tliul  <  t  Hti-*  (fi  them  old  mix* 
oma — ^old  gr  Ldijuihcr  was  full  of 
them/* 

'*  I'm  sorry  you  won*t  help  me,  for 
I*m  afraid  Mr  Algernon  Podgera  wtll 
carry  off  poor  Annie,  with  his  acros- 
tics and  conundrums/' 

♦*  With  his  post* chaise  and  four 
hr  ~  1  mean.     *Poii  my  honour, 

i  I  ttuuip  up  blunt  enough 

U*v  <i  T*  8tay — will  you  give 

me  fl\  pounds  if  I  help  you 

to  get  I..-  ,...- ,  " 

'*  Wtlh  all  my  heart,  iind  thitik 
youT  service*  ch* mlv  i.-ot.*' 

Mr  Winnies  r  r 

of  tho  tankard  ^  II 

into  a  reverie.  *♦  If  the  girl  $  a  real 
clipper,  and  t.vkes  to  it  kindly,  Til 
marry  her  my  elf.  I  could  lick  this 
siHiuny  fi'llov!  inio  (itp  in  no  linir*    If 
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she  doe8ii*t  suit,  and  I  get  her  for  him, 
five  hundred  is  an  imrnense  deal  of 
money.  I'll  buy  a  pocket  borough, 
and  go  into  Parliament. —  Well,  it's  a 
bargain  !*'  he  said  aloud  ;  ''  and  in  a 
week  I  will  follow  you  to  Dasnett.** 

**  A  week?"  enquired  Mr  Bobus  ; 
"that's  a  long  time  to  wait.  Podgersmay 
have  her  to  church  before  that  time.'* 

"  Write  her  a  synonymous  letter, 
saying  Podgers  has  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  and  that  ho  thrashes  them 
all.  It*8  what  I  always  advise ;  for  a 
girl  hates  to  marry  a  man  that's  un- 
kind to  his  wife  ;  and  if  she*s  virtuous 
inclined,  your  Annie  will  turn  him 
out  of  the  house." 

**  Oh  no !  that's  a  dangerous  plan  I*' 
said  Mr  Bobus ;  '*  but  I  think  1*11 
write  a  short  note  to  Annie,  and  tell 
her  to  expect  mo  in  a  few  days.  I'll 
write  it  this  very  moment,  and  show 
it  to  you  before  it  goes." 

While  the  young  gentleman  betook 
himself  to  another  box  in  the  coffee- 
room,  and  racked  his  brain  for  elegant 
expres>ions  to  convey  his  intentions  to 
the  bonnie  Annie  Lory,  Mr  Winnies, 
by  way  of  giving  any  person  who 
might  have  chanced  to  see  him  an  idea 
of  his  being  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind, 
ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  him  the 
Times  newspaper :  and  as  probably  he 
foresaw  that  his  intellectual  labours 
would  be  somewhat  dry,  he  ordered  a 
fresh  supply  of  strong  beer  at  the  same 
time.  Beginning  at  the  first  page,  he 
spelt  his  way  in  a  very  careful  and 
praiseworthy  manner  through  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  ships  that  were 
ready  to  sail  for  Calcutta.  '*  Them's 
all  emigrants,  I  s'pose  for  America, 
and  that  *ere  Calcutta,  I  take  it,  is  one 


of  the  Benighted  States.**  He  then 
advanced  through  the  innumerable 
estates  that  were  to  be  sold — the  inte- 
resting tales  of  distress  told  by  ladies 
reduced  from  alBuence — the  applica- 
tions for  confidential  situations  by 
X  Y  Z,  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet ; 
till  at  last  an  advertisement  struck  his 
eye  that  arrested  his  whole  attention 
in  a  moment.  <*  Wanted,  a  person  of 
gentlemanly  address  and  great  vital 
energy,  for  an  employment  of  the 
most  scientiOc  and  honourable  kind. 
Apply  to  Hocus  and  Squills,  patent 
antidote  venders,  at  their  involuntary 
sleep-producing  warehouses,  Holborn, 
London.**  Mr  Winnies  read  the  ad- 
vertisement over  and  over  again  :  but, 
from  the  slight  defect  before  alladed 
to  in  his  early  education,  he  was  not 
quite  master  of  the  full  meaning  of 
the  announcement.  "  '  Wanted,* "  he 
read,  **  *  a  person  of  gentlemanly  ad- 
dress*— that  will  do  I — « and  great  vit— 
vittle  energy' — that's  the  very  thing  1 
a  person  of  great  vittle  energy  must 
mean  a  follow  that's  a  good  hand  at 
tucking  in.  I'll  eat  three  pounds  of 
mutton  chops,  and  say  thank  ye  for 
more.  I'll  call  on  Hocus  and  Squills 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  go 
and  offer  to  breakfast  with  them  at 
once.  Here,  Bobus !  only  look  at  thb 
newspaper!  I  think  if  my  fortune 
ain't  made  it's  my  own  fault." 

Mr  Bobus  examined  the  advertise- 
ment, and  advised  an  application  early 
the  following  morning ;  and  Flufiy 
Jack  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night, 
wondering  what  employment  they 
would  offer  to  him,  in  which  his  enor« 
mous  appetite  was  so  indispensably 
required. 


CHAPTEa  n. 


On  the  following  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  Mr  Winnies  had  dressed 
himself  with  extraordinary  care.  A 
bright  green  cut-away  coat,  with 
bright  brass  buttons,  was  drawn  very 
much  in  at  the  waist,  and  puffed  very 
much  out  at  the  chest— pepper-and- 
salt  knees,  with  dark-brown  topped 
boots,  a  red  silk  neckcloth,  and  a 
highly  polished  walking  stick,  were 
the  chief  articles  of  his  sot-out — useful 
and  ornamental ;  and  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  the  triumphant  effects  of  his 
manners  and  appoaranco,  he  betook 
himself,  about  nine  o'clock,  to  the 
f/protuatarjr    sieep-procuring    ware« 


houses  of  Messrs  Hocus  and  Squills. 
He  was  ushered  through  an  enormous 
gallery,  filled  with  all  manner  of  la- 
belled bottles  and  pill-boxes,  into  a 
small  and  dingy  room,  where  an  old 
gentleman  was  seated  on  a  high  three* 
legged  stool,  busily  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  ledger. 

**  I  call  in  consequence  of  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  jTiium  newspaper  about 
an  honourable  employment,"  said 
Fluffy  Jack  ;  **  if  it's  a  good  thing,  and 
fit  for  a  gentleman,  I'm  your  roan." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  the  ap- 
plicant, and  did  not  seem  displeiiscd 
with  his  sppearanee. 
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"  You  are  very  kind,  air — I  expect 
Mr  Squills  every  miDute;  the  busi- 
ness lies  in  his  department — not  mine. 
Pray  be  seated — he*il  be  here  di- 
rectly." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  labours 
in  examining  the  pages  of  the  ledger. 

<'  That*8  a  tremeudoas  big  book/' 
thought  Mr  Winnies ;  '*  if  he  makes 
only  a  crown-piece  on  every  page 
he'll  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew— -'pon  my 
souU  I  think  they're  only  immense 
apothecaries,  and  perhaps  want  me  to 
do  the  bleeding — a  very  nice  trade  if 
they  pay  me  well.'*  But  his  further 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  acting  partner,  Mr 
Squills,  a  spruce  dapper  little  man, 
with  fat  red  cheeks,  bright  green 
handkerchief  fixed  by  a  large  emerald 
pin,  close-fittiog  trowsers,  and  a  rid- 
ing-whip. 

«  This  gentleman,"  said  Mr  Hocus, 
pointing  to  Flufiy  Jack  with  the  end 
of  his  pen,  <*  applies  about  the  situa- 
tion." 

•<  Ah— ha— let  me  see,"  said  Mr 
Squills — **  you  wish  to  enter  into  our 
employment,  eh  ? — how  old  are  you  ?*' 

*'  Three-and-twenty." 

•*  Are  you  strong  and  healthy  ?*' 

**  Infernally — never  was  ill  in  my 
life.— (Ton  my  word,  I'm  afraid  those 
fellows  want  to  engage  me  as  porter.") 

<*  Just  let  me  feel  your  arm — very 
fine  muscle.  Can  you  concentrate  all 
your  thoughts  on  any  one  subject  ?" 

Mr  Winnies  professed  his  inability 
to  understand  the  question^  and  the 
dandified  little  gentleman  proceeded 
to  explain. 

'<  1  mean,  can  you,  by  an  effort  of 
volition,  fix  your  whole  soul  on  any 
given  point,— can  you  impinge  the 
whole  force  of  your  intellect  on  a  given 
subject  ?" 

**  I  suppose  so,'*  said  Mr  Winnies, 
with  less  of  the  self-possessed  man- 
ner that  was  characteristic  of  him 
than  usual. 

*<  What  can  your  mind  dwell  upon 
most  continuously  ?**  pursued  the  ques- 
tioner ;  «  for  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  highly  honourable  post  we  have 
the  disposal  of,  that  you  should  be  in 
ftiU  possession  of  the  powers  of  con- 
centrating all  your  mental  energies 
into  one  absorbing  focus.  Can  yon 
think  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?'* 

"  I  don't  quite  take,"  replied  Fluffy 
Jaiok.  **  What  do  you  mean  by  think- 
ing  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  I  think 


M  No — no.  Can  you  evoke  him  at 
this  moment,  and  cast  your  whole  in- 
tellectual substance  into  bis  image  ?" 

<'  His  image  r"  enquired  the  puzzled 
Mr  Winnies.  "  Do  you  mean  his 
image  in  plaster- of- Paris?  or  what 
the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  like  that.  You  have  strength 
of  will  and  condensed  energy.  Can 
you  imagine  vividly  anything  you  are 
fond  of?" 

"  Yes.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see 
a  cold  veal  pie  and  two  quarts  of  por- 
ter as  if  they  were  at  my  elbow."  He 
accordingly  shut  his  eyes,  and  as  if 
feasting  on  the  savoury  steams  of  those 
imagined  viands,  he  licked  his  lips  in 
the  most  gustatory  manner  imagin- 
able. 

*•  Is  your  whole  soul  in  it?"  enquir- 
ed Mr  Squills,  evidently  delighted 
with  the  progress  of  his  catechumed. 

*<  Every  bit  of  it.  And  now  I  think 
I  see  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water 
--eh?»' 

'*  I  think,  Mr  Hocus,  this  gentle^ 
man  will  do,"  said  Mr  Squills,  ad- 
dressing his  partner ;  "  he  has  a  mag- 
nificent arm,  a  strong  self-will,  a  pow- 
erful digestion,  and  altogether  is  as 
replete  with  animal  energy  as  a  full- 
charged  vase  with  electricity." 

«'  Really,  Mr  Squills,"  replied  the 
sedate  old  gentleman,  ''  that  is  quite 
out  of  my  department.  If  you  like  to 
entrust  the  affair  to  him,  I  can  of 
course  have  no  objection  ;  we  can  en- 
ter at  all  events  on  a  short  engage- 
ment." 

'*  I  should  like  to  try  him  only  once 
more,'*^  said  Mr  Squills.  «  Do  you  see 
that  clerk  ?  He  has  been  sitting  up 
all  night  concocting  flowers  of  Gilead 
out  of  dockens  and  celery — think  him 
as  you  did  the  pie." 

Mr  Winnies  collected  all  his  powers, 
and  imagined  the  clerk  roasted  and 
just  fit  for  eating,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  unhappy  young 
man  disappeared  from  his  mind,  and  in 
his  stead  he  beheld  an  en6rmous  round 
of  beef,  on  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  dine  at  the  White  Feathers  on 
the  preceding  day.  He  began  grind- 
ing bis  teeth  in  a  most  cannibal  man- 
ner, under  the  strong  influence  of  his 
imagination;  and  whether  the  clerk 
was  alarmed  at  these  motions,  or  was 
weakened  by  the  previous  night's  vi- 
ffils,  he  tript  as  he  descended  from  his 
lofty  stool,  and  fell  at  full  length  on 
the  floor. 
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"With  tremendous  enthusiasm  with  Fluf- 
fy Jack. 

"  My  dear  sir,  Iclospwithyouatonce, 
I  have  never  seen  a  problem  in  science 
80  beautifully  resolved.  I  only  wish 
some  of  the  unbelievers  bad  witnessed 
this  most  mrignificent  experiment. 
Mr  Hocus/*  ho  added,  turning  to  his 
partner,  *'  if  you  feel  that  you  can 
entrust  your  department  to  Mr  Winn- 
les*s  agency,  I  am  perfectly  satisOed 
with  his  powers,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.** 

<'  I  must  explain  matters  a  little  to 
him/'  said  the  old  gentleman, «  before 
wo  actually  conclude/*  and  shutting 
up  his  book,  and  putting  the  pen  he 
had  been  using  behind  his  ear,  he  de- 
scended from  his  elevated  position. 
**  You  see,  Mr  Winnies/*  he  said,  in  a 
much  more  business-like  tone  than 
tho  enthusiastic  Squills,  **  we  are  the 
largest  holders  in  Europe  of  medicines 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  or  in  fact  of  all 
kinds.  We  are  not  like  the  common 
run  of  narrow-minded  druggists,  that 
refuse  to  meddle  wi^h  any  thing  but 
articles  recommended  by  the  regular 
faculty.  We  despise  the  regular  fa- 
culty  " 

"  We  do  indeed!*'  emphatically 
chimed  in  Mr  Squills.     "  Brutes !  *' 

*'  And  open  our  stores  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  new  discovery  in  the 
healing  art.  Our  object  in  engaging 
with  you  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  of  zeal  and  ability,  in  spread- 
ing abroad  the  reputation  of  our  va- 
rious specifics.  We  shall  furnish  him 
with  specimens  of  each,  and  he  will 
endeavour  to  procure  orders  from 
country  venders,  or  introduce  them,  if 
ho  possibly  can,  into  private  families. 
Mr  Squills  will  explain  to  you  what 
he  wishes  done  with  one  or  two  phi- 
losophical discoveries,  requiring,  as 
you  perceive,  a  peculiar  bodily  organic 
zation  in  the  practitioner;  and  now,  if 
you  will  walk  into  the  warcroom  with 
me,  I  will  show  you  a  few  of  our  prin- 
cipal articles/* 

He  led  the  way  into  the  front  shop, 
and  looked  round  with  an  air  of  im- 
mense satisfaction  on  the  well  filled 
shelves. 

"  Pray,  have  you  a  good  appetite, 
Mr  Winnies  r*  he  said,  taking  about 
a  dozen  little  pill-boxes  in  bis  hand. 

Mr  Winnies  was  a  little  staggered, 

feeling  assured  that  tie  old  gentleman 

was  about  to  feed  iiin  with  the  con- 

tents. 

'*  Ton  my  fioiion:>   ir«-yoa  mwt 


really  excuse  me — never  take  pills  on 
no  account." 

<*  Oh,  I  don't  wish  vou  to  set  the 
public  an  example  of  the  art  of  swal- 
lowing the  wares  you  recommend  to 
them,'*  said  Mr  Hocus,  laughing.  *'  I 
only  asked  you  in  a  general  way  if  you 
had  a  good  appetite.'* 

Jack  felt  himself  at  home  when  the 
question  was  explained  to  him  so  sa- 
tisfactorily. 

«*  Haven't  I  an  appetite  */  I'll  eat 
against  any  two  men  in  England— 
any  thing — raw  mutton,  tallow  can- 
dles, yards  of  tripe,  Scotch  haggis— 
any  thing  but  live  cats — I  never  could 
stand  living  quadrupeds,  except  oys- 
ters. I  can  eat  nine  hundred  between 
tea  and  supper.  Haven't  I  an  appe- 
tite?    I  should  think  I  had." 

The  two  gentlemen  looked  with  sur- 
prise, not  unmixed  with  admiration, 
on  tho  possessor  of  such  amazing 
powers ;  but  Fluffy  Jack  was  now  on 
ins  favourite  subject,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  inform  them  of  a  few  more 
of  the  feats  he  prided  himself  on. 

"  There  was  four  men  as  worked 
for  grandmother  when  she  did  a  bit  of 
farming,  and  on  Sundays,  ye  see,  they  ^ 
always  sent  a  pie  to  the  bakers.  I  had 
such  a  lark  once  with  them  old  fellers ! 
I  waited  at  the  baker's  door  about  one 
o*clock,  and  there  was  four  little  girls 
comes  to  the  bakers,  and  says,  <  Please, 
sir,  I  wants  faither's  pie.*  '  O,  does 
you?*  says  I  to  myself.  *  Very  well, 
my  dear,*  says  the  baker,  *  here  it  is, 
and  the  charge  is  three-halfpence.' 
The  first  little  girl  she  pays  the  three- 
halfpence,  and  was  a- walking  off  with 
the  pie.  I  nicks  it  out  of  her  hand, 
and  flummoxed  it,  gravy  and  all,  right 
down  my  throat,  afore  she  could  say 
crikey.  *  There,  my  dear/  says  J, 
*  thi  re's  the  dij»h.  Tell  your  faither  he's 
a  cussed  old  glutton  to  be  tucking  out 
in  that  'ere  way  instead  of  going  to 
church.'  Tho  second  little  girl  comes, 
and  I  do  exactly  the  same.  The  third 
comes,  and  I  must  say  it  was  rather 
up-hill  work  bolting  the  pie  vshe 
brought,  it  was  so  confounded  bony — 
nothing  but  scraps ;  but  still  I  was 
determined  to  have  out  the  joke ;  and 
I  finished  off  the  fourth  as  if  I  hadn't 
seen  meat  for  a  fortnight.  I  recollect 
it  was  a  rabbit  pie,  the  last  one — a 
favourite  dish  of  mine — and  I  think  I 
never  saw  better  fun  than  the  four 
little  girls  going  off  with  their  empty 
d\sYies»  Wid  tVie  fouv  hungry  old  fellers 
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"  Astonishioff  I  — my  dear  sir," — 
said  Mr  Hocus,  drawing  him  confi- 
dentially aside,  **  I  think  you  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  us  the  cause  of  your  ex- 
traordinary appetite.** 

'•Cause  I"  said  Mr  Winnies  — 
**  There's  no  particular  cause  for  it  that 
I  knows  of,  except  an  infernal  fit  of 
hunger  that  comes  on  me  three  or  four 
times  every  day.'* 

*•  You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  dear 
friend,**  continued  Mr  Hocus,  in  the 
same  confidential  tone ;  **you  have  for- 
gotten that  you  were  all  your  life 
famous  among  your  friends  for  a  de- 
fective appetite,  till  you  luckily  tried 
a  box  of  Hocus's  Gastric  Diluents. 
Here  they  are.  I  invented  them  my- 
self.  You  will  have  the  kindness,  when- 
ever  you  sit  down  to  dinner  in  any 
public  room,  to  take  one  of  those  pills 
in  presence  of  as  many  people  as  you 
can  attract  the  attention  of* 

*'  Blowed  if  1  ever  took  a  pill  in  my 
life;  no,  not  though  old  grandmother 
promised  me  ever  so  much  sugar- 
candy.'* 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr  Winnies," 
said  Mr  Hocus,  looking  very  cold  and 
haughty — "you  owe  your  appetite 
entirely  to  a  constant  use  of  the  Gas- 
tric Diluents.     Remember!" 

u  Well— I  don't  know— but** 

<*  There  is  no  but  in  the  matter.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  you  never  were  known 
to  cat  more  than  an  ounce  at  a  time ; 
you  were  a  perfect  skeleton — your 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  the  faculty 
pronounced  you  in  a  state  of  chronic 
inanition,  till  you  luckily  tried  these 
invaluable  pills.  You  recollect,  it 
now?" 

Jack  was  fairly  cowed  by  the  voice 
and  determined  manner  of  Mr  Hocus. 

*•  Well,  *pon  my  word,"  he  said, 
•'  now  that  you  put  it  Into  ray  head, 
ii*8  all  true.** 

••  You'll  sign  your  name  to  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect?  And  above  all, 
you'll  mention  it  wherever  you  go? 
And  now  we're  agreed  upon  that  head. 
You  have  a  fine  head  of  hair,  Mr 
Winnies!** 

"  They  call  me  Samson,**  replied 
Fluffy  Jack,  .passing  his  hand  through 
his  enormous  locks,  "after  some  per- 
son that  was  famous  for  his  wig.'* 

"  How  curious  it  is,  isn't  it,  Mr 
Squills  ? "  said  Mr  Hocus,  aa  if  call- 
ing his  partner's  attention  to  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  in  natural  history— 
*'  how  curious  it  is,  that  our  friend 
Mr  WiaakB  wm  completelj  bidd  in 


consequence  of  a  dreadful  scarlet  fever 

which  he  had  ait  seven  years  " 

•'  Never  had  a  fev" 

**  Hush,  sir ! — bald  sir ;  bald  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  in  spite  of  Russian 
oil  and  Macassar,  and  all  external  ap- 
plications, till  he  fortunately  was  re- 
commended by  a  personage  high  in 
the  peerage  to  try  a  box — here  is  one 
of  them — of  Squills's  Anodyne  Capil- 
laries." 

"  Strange,  indeed/*  said  Mr  Squills, 
*'  that  you  didn't  mention  it  to  me  be- 
fore, Mr  Winnies.  The  effect  arises 
from  a  vivifying  influence  I  give  by 
chemical  combinations  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  human  brain.  The 
power  ascends  through  the  occiput, 
and  lubricates  the  roots  of  the  hair.  I 
am  delighted  to  find  you  benefited  so 
much  by  the  experiment.  How  many 
boxes  did  you  use?" 

**  'Pon  my  soul — I  was  called  hairy 
Jack  when  a  boy.  I  never  was  bald.*' 
**  You  forget  again,  sir,"  said  Mr 
Hocus  in  a  stern  voice,  that  brought 
the  candidate's  memory  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection,  that  he  remembered  dis- 
tinctly the  growth  of  each  particular 
hair. 

"  You  will  show  your  head,  of 
course,  when  you  mention  my  part- 
ner's admirable  pills,"  continued  Mr 
Hocus.  "  You  talk  of  your  grandmo- 
ther, Mr  Winnies.  Is  she  very  old?" 
*'  A  devilish  deal  too  young  to  please 
me,  that's  all  I  can  say.  The  old  var- 
mint may  live  this  dozen  years — she's 
not  above  seventy-five.  A  healthy 
old  cat  as  ever  was." 

"  It  is  very  odd  she  should  continue 
so  well  after  having  both  legs  broken, 
and  three  ribs  stove  in  by  a  fall  out 
of  a  three  pair  of  stairs  window, — 
don't  you  think  so,  Mr  Squills?"  said 
Mr  Hocus,  without  addressing  any 
observation  to  Fluffy  Jack. 

**  Come  now,"   said  that  worthy 
gentleman,  "  this  is  coming  it  too 
strong.     I'm  hanged  if  ever  granny 
broke  a  single  bone  in  ail  her  old 
body." 

•*  Really,  Mr  Squills,"  observed 
the  senior  partner,  •*  this  gentleman, 
though  admirably  qualified  for  our 
situation — a  most  honourable  and 
lucrative  situation  it  is — will  hardly 
do,  from  an  extraordinary  defect  in 
his  memory.  I  recollect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  old  lady's  fall  most  dis- 
tinctly. The  faculty  «3^  >^\^^  %^2*^ 
bet  \xp,  VvW  ^tfm^^iJCk:^!  ^  ^^x^.- 
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perienccd  the  almost  miraculous  ef- 
fects of  GiDger*8  Concentrated  Essen- 
tial Bone-setting  Drops^  recommended 
a  phial  of  them  to  her^  and  in  a  week 
there  was  no  mark  of  the  wounds  re- 
maining, or  the  slightest  symptom  of 
pain  or  lameness.*' 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  Fluffy 
Jack.  «  By  George,  she'll  skip  up 
stairs  like  a  kitten !" 

"  I  thought  you  would  recollect/* 
said  Mr  Hocus ;  <*  this  is  one  of  the 
phials— only  half- a- guinea  each — and 
I  think  if  you  take  care  to  mention 
your  grandmother's  case  as  one  within 
your  own  knowledge,  you  can't  fail 
to  dispose  of  many  hundreds  in  the 
course  of  your  summer  journey.  Your 
commission  on  each  phial  will  be 
eighteenpence." 

•*  My  eyes  I "  exclaimed  Mr 
Winnies,  in  a  rhapsody  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  stupidity  of  the  two 
learned  mediciners — '<  why  the  blaizes 
didn't  you  mention  that  before  ?  I'm 
bio  wed  if  grandmother  didn't  break 
both  arms  a  fortnight  after,  and  was 
cured  in  two  tea- spoonfuls — and  the 
pills  and  the  hair — Give  us  yer  hands 
— won't  I  touch  *em  up  about  having 
DO  appetite,  and  being  as  bare  as  a 
milestone?'* 

In  anticipation  of  unnumbered 
eighteenpences,  he  put  both  hands 
into  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  jingled 
sundry  keys  and  pieces  of  money  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  enormous  fortune; 
and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  the  mar- 
vels related  by  his  principals  of  the 
virtues  of  their  drugs  and  oint- 
ments." 

•*  You  have  every  chance,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Mr  Hocus,  "  of  being  a 
very  rich  man.  You  have  many  years 
—probably  ninety  or  a  hundred — of 
eii3tence  before  you." 

"  Come  now,  that  is  a  little  too 
much,"  replied  Mr  Winnies,  modestly. 
"  I'm  now  twenty-three.  Suppose 
we  say,  I've  fifty  years  before  me." 

''  You  come  of  such  a  long-lived 
family,"  pursued  Mr  Hocus. 

**  Mother  died  when  I  was  a  baby, 
and  father  died  in  the  Fleet  at  twenty- 
eight — a  rare  hand  he  was,  I've  heard 
say,  at  gin  and  water ;  but  he  hadn't 
it  in  him,  so  it  killed  him." 

''  Your  commission  on  these  pills, 

Mr  Winnies,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 

showing  him  a  violet-coloured  box, 

with  the  head  of  a  very  ancient  indi- 

ridaalon  the  Jid,  **  j«  lialf*a-crown  a 

box,     Tbeytre  cojDpoiixided  from  a 
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recipe  left  by  Methuselah,  and  pre- 
served  in  the  original  by  Noah  in  the 
ark.  A  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar 
translated  it,  and  Mr  Squills  com- 
pounded the  ingredients ;  and  though 
they  have  only  been  in  use  about  ten 
years,  and  therefore  we  can't  yet  sar 
their  effect  in  prolonging  life  to  such 
an  unusual  period  as  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  you  must  be  well 
aware  that  not  a  single  person  has 
died  out  of  the  millions  of  very  old 
people  who  have  taken  them.  You 
understand?" 

"  Don't  I?"  said  Mr  Winnies — 
'^  to  be  sure  I  do.  Nobody  can  die 
that  takes  enough  of  them.  Til  swear 
to  it  till  I'm  black  in  the  face." 

•*  I  believe  you  may  safely  do  so," 
interposed  Mr  Squills,  with  great  so- 
lemnity ;  "  for,  as  has  been  justly 
observed  by  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  judges,  these  pills,  by  means 
of  which  Methuselah  reached  bis  great 
age,  will  probably  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  any  person  taking  them  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  did.  He  lived  till 
he  was  near  a  thousand  years  old." 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  wonder  if  he  had 
cut  all  his  wisdom  teeth,"  said  Mr 
Winnies,  with  an  enormous  explosion 
of  laughter.  **  He  must  have  been  a 
flue  old  boy  going  to  the  Sunday 
school,  this  My  toozler.  A  rum  name 
to  give  him  too  ;  but  I  s'pose  ho  was  a 
wild  chap  among  the  girls." 

"  Your  jocularity  is  misplaced," 
said  Mr  Squills,  who  felt  hid  dignity 
offended  by  such  a  boisterous  inter- 
ruption. <<  Methuselah,  sir,  wus  an 
old  gentleman  long  ago,  who  discover- 
ed the  ingredients  of  these  invaluable 
pills;  and  as  they  kept  him  alive  near 
a  thousand  years,  yen  may  safely  gua- 
rantee to  anj  very  old  person  who  ' 
takes  ten  boxes  per  annum,  a  life  of 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ;  five  boxes 
will  secure  three  hundred  years ;  three 
boxes  two  hundred  years ;  and  so  on 
in  proportion.  The  boxes  are  ten  and 
sixpence  a-piece,  and  your  commission 
on  them  half-a-crown." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Mr 
Winnles's  gratification  at  being  the 
means  of  communicating  such  a  va- 
riety of  inestimable  benefits  among 
the  public  at  large.  When  be  looked 
round  the  loaded  shelves,  and  heard 
the  two  eloquent  partners  descanting 
on  the  supernatund  powers  of  every 
one  of  the  specifics,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  an  unbounded  admiration  for  ibe 
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two  gentlemen,  like  Mr  Hocus  and  Mr 
Sqnills,  to  besionr  auoh  eare  zind  at- 
tention on  the  piilns  and  8u^cring&  of 
their  feUowi  creatures. 

•*  But  dou't  you  think,  gents/*  be; 
saidj  **  that  this  is  a  little  too  hard  on 
some  Bvts  of  felicrs — very  nice  ch»p» 
borne  o(  them  ?  There's  a  undertaker 
tit  Devizea  that  can  drink  ye  off  four- 
teen cold-wiihouts.  iind  never  be  a  bit 
the  worse.  Now,  ivhal'^  to  become 
of  Aim  and  all  the  grave-diggers?  For 
if  people  has  any  sense,  in  cotirse 
tliey'U  scud  up  orders  for  waggon- 
loads  of  old  Toozler's  pills,  and  never 
die;  and  if  they  doD*t  die,  in  course 
tliey  won't  like  to  be  buried^^  and  if 
they're  not  buried,  where  will  BUI 
Boxer  get  employment,  or  money  to 
pay  for  fourteen  cold-withoiits  ?  un- 
ities it  be  of  cold  water  without  the 
brandy*  For  my  part,  I  think  it*a 
rather  a  hard  case  on  poor  Bill*** 
r  **  You  forget,  roy  good  sir,  that,  for 
every  life  we  save,  a  hundred  are  sa* 
crifieed  by  the  regular  faculty ;  and  a 
thousand  by  all  the  other  '  Specific 
Medicine  Sellen/  Don't  be  the  lea^t 
uneasy.  Yoor  friend  Mr  Boxer  may 
increase  bii  potations  a&  much  as  ho 
likes.  The  faculty  will  pay  for  all.** 
Mr  Winnies  felt  the  scruples  which 
friendship  had  inspired  him  with  in- 
ttantAUeously  dispelled,  and  applied 
his  whole  attention  to  the  explanations 
that  were  given.  When  he  had  been 
duly  instructed  in  the  virtues  of  all  the 
medicines  tn  the  outs&ide  shop,  he  was 
again  led  into  the  little  sanctum  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  illuminated  in 
the  art  of  producing  sleep  on  the  most 
vigilant  of  patients,  without  admitiister- 
iiig  any  drug  to  them  w  hate  ver,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  reveal  the  full  particulars 
of  the  secret,  but  will  only  mention, 
that  it  conflated  in  sundry  very  strange- 
looking  gesticulations,  wavtugs  of 
hands,  stampings  of  feet,  blowings 
and  pufHngSj  and,   finallyt  a   smidl 


wooden  instrument^  abaped  exaotlj 
like  a  pair  of  compasse.^,  beanng  on 
the  top  an  ivory  ball  about  half-aU'* 
inch  in  diameter. 

^  •*  This,  sir,'*  said  Mr  Squills,  after 
giving  hia  directions  and  explanations, 
"  is  the  whole  of  the  apparatus.  The 
use  of  this,  with  a  strong  adhibition 
of  the  will,  resulting  from  the  posses- 
sion of  great  vital  energy,  will  pro- 
duce a  refreshing,  although  superna- 
tural, sleepi  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes.  Under  the  influence  of  it, 
the  patient  will  be  wonderfully  gifted* 
He  will  understand  foreign  langaagoa; 
he  will  he  able  to  furelcll  the  future, 
and  clear  up  all  the  tnysteriee  of  the 
past.'* 

**  By  George !  why  don*t  you  Ret 
some  conjuriog  feller  asleep?  He 
would  mgko  our  fortunes,'* 

*'  We  shall  make  our  fortunes," 
said  ^Ir  Squills,  with  a  smile,  "  with- 
out applying  to  any  conjurer.  You 
will  join  iho  Northern  Circuit  aa  soon 
as  yuu  cao  get  ready.  We  shall  give 
y^ou  letters  to  all  our  friends,  and  par* 
ticularly  to  scientific  gentlemen  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  iii  the 
various  country  towns.  Y^ou  will  re- 
ceive every  aid  and  assistance  from 
our  friend  Mr  Lory  of  Dasoett,  near 
Northampton,  who  is  an  enthusiast  iu 
science,  and  parliculrvrly  iu  our  new 
discovery  of  the  method  of  inducing 
involuntary  sleep." 

*•  Mr  Lory?"  said  Fluffy  Jack,-* 
**  how  cussed  lucky  ! — it's  as  good  ai 
five  hundred  pounds  in  my  pi>ckct — 
or  maybe  five  thousand — who  knows?'* 

*'  You've  beard  of  our  friend  Mr 
Lory?** 

•*  Oh  yes^ — a  great  friend  of  mine 
1ms  told  me  all  about  him.  I  ahail  be 
ready  for  ii  start  tbe  day  &fter  to* 
morrow." 

♦«  By  that  time  you  wUl  find  everyjd 
thing  prc'uared ;  and  in  the  meaQi 
timtfi  good  mortiing/' 


CtiArTEJi  in. 


in  three  days  ader  tbe  arrangement 
90  satisfnetorilj  entered  into>  Mr 
Winnies  was  seated  ou  the  driving- 
box  of  the  Magnet,  for  iu  those  clays 
the  railways  were  unkuowo,  and  was 
impressing  the  coachman  with  the 
actual  necessity,  if  he  wished  to  live 
two  or  throe  hundred  years,  of  taking 
unlimited  quantities  of  the  Toozler** 
pi11s«    Whenever  ttie  Magnet  itoppedr 

vol..  u*  Ko.  cccxvm. 


the  guard  was  rigor onsly  examined  ai 
to  the  safety  of  a  certain  square-sbaped 
woodett  bux,  which  was  carcfullj 
corded,  and  pkccd  under  a  latpuuliiy] 
as  if  it  containeil  some  extfemt.'ly  po 
rishable  commodity  ;  nii  '    i   r  ^^i 

assurances  of  its  pood  r  j 

Wtnules  replaced  him^tji  un  in?*  Rcittj 
ajul  said^  **  Mind  you  take  care  of  ttj 
By  George!  there's  life  and  death  ' 
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peoding  on  that  'ere  boi.**  It  need 
noty  therefore,  be  stated,  that  it  con- 
tained a  largce  assortment  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  Hocns  and 
Squills's  skill,  and  that  Flofiy  Jack 
was  commencing  his  first  Journey  as  a 
member  of  this  distinguished  circuit. 
No  particular  incident  occurred  till 
the  course  of  his  business  took  him  to 
the  good  town  of  Northampton.  On 
arriving  at  the  Black  Snake,  he  was 
received  by  his  friend  Mr  Bobus,  who 
had  left  London  a  day  or  two  before 
him,  and  had  l)een  establbhed  in  the 
coffee-room  of  that  excellent  hotel  for 
about  a  week. 

'*  Tm  so  glad  you're  come,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  hand.  «  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
an  immense  deal  more  pluck  already  ; 
but  Tm  afraid,  after  all,  it's  too  late. 
The  mother  is  strong  against  me." 

**  It's  just  like  them.  I  never  could 
see  the  use  of  young  girls  having 
mothers  at  all :  they*ro  always  so  ri- 
diculous. There  was  Poll  Blewitt  at 
Devizes^-crikey  I  if  a  feller  only  look- 
ed at  her,  her  old  mother  swore  he 
was  making  love ;  and  if  you  said  but 
a  word  to  her — told  her  it  was  a  fine 
day,  or  some  pleasant  sort  of  speech 
of  the  kind — blowed  if  the  old  one 
wasn't  down  upon  you  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage ;  <and  she  had  a 
son  an  attorney.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  Poll  Blewitt  might  as  well  be 
deaf,  for  there  ain't  a  feller  as  can  ven- 
ture to  speak  a  syllable  to  her.  I 
hates  all  mothers ;  and  grandmothers 
is  nearly  as  bad." 

"  So  you  can  give  me  no  hope?" 

"  Not  a  morsel  of — saving  that  'ere 
five  hundred  pounds.  I'll  have  you 
buckled  to  her  in  a  week,  or  my  name 
ain't  Jack  Winnies." 

*'  Ah,  that* s  always  the  way  you 
talk ;  but  you  don't  know  half  the  dif. 
Acuities  of  my  position.  I  tell  you, 
the  mother  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
that  disgusting  little  fellow  Mr  Pod- 
gers  ;  she's  so  fond,  she  says,  of  clever 
men," 

"  Is  she  ?"  said  Mr  Winnies,  draw- 
ing  himself  up.     «  She  ain't  such  a 
stupid  old  eirl  after  all,"  and  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  respectable  Mrs  Lory 
were  certainly  softened;  because  he 
felt  her  predilection  for  clever  men 
was  a  compliment  to  himself.     ''  And 
what  says  the  old  wooden  philosopher 
aJJ  ibis  time?'' 
'*  Very  little;  but  be  says  bethinks 
Aanie  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pleake 
aerself. "  ' 
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<<  And  if  she  pleases  herself,  you 
think  she'll  marry  you?"  said  Mr 
Winnies,  putting  his  forefinger  into 
Uie  ribs  of  Mr  Bobus,  **  eh,  my  fine 
feller  ?  You  can  keep  nothing  secret 
from  old  Jack  Winnies." 

Mr  Bobus  couldn't  deny  the  soft 
impeachment,  though,  on  refiection, 
he  could  perceive  no  great  skill  in  di- 
vination displayed  by  his  friend  in 
making  the  discovery. 

"  But  are  you  sure  of  it  ?  "  enquired 
Mr  Winnies— ««  No  mistake  ?  The  girl 
would  really  marry  you  if  she  had  her 
own  way  ? ' 

<<  She  has  told  me  so,"  said  BIr 
Bobus  modestly. 

''  The  deuce  she  has  I  Oho !  Mas- 
ter Bobus,  you  ain't  quite  so  shy  as  you 
make  yourself  out." 

"  I  assure  you — 'pon  my  word — I'm 
so  easily  put  out^^by  old  women  es- 
pecially " 

'*  And  who  isn't,  I  should  like  to 
know  }  There  ought  to  be  a  act  of  Par- 
liament putting  all  old  women  to  death. 
There's  my  grandmother — a  rum  old 
file" 

"  Ah,  but  how  are  we  to  manage 
about  getting  Annie  informed  of  oar 
wishes?" 

«'  Why,  you  fool,  I'm  going  to  be 
qoite  intimate  at  the  house — got  let- 
ters to  the  old  philosopher  from  Hocus 
and  Squills ; — I'm  going  to  set  'em  all 
asleep,  and  join  all  their  broken  bones, 
and  make  all  their  hairs  grow — by 
George !  you'll  see  if  I  don't  do  as  I 
like  in  that  house  before  a  day's  over." 

«•  But,  Mr  Podgers" 

«<  Oh— lil  stuft'  a  box  of  pills  down 
his  throat  that  will  stop  his  mouth  for 
some  time — never  mind  him.  But 
come  along — show  me  the  way  to  old 
Lory's  house,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me." 

So  saying  Mr  Winnies  proceeded 
along  the  main  street  of  North  amp. 
ton,  and  across  a  few  fields,  and  along 
beautiful  lanes,  till  he  came  to  the 
pretty  town  of  Dasnett,  and  was  shown 
a  great  red  brick  house  with  a  bright 
green  door  and  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
— ^in  short  the  best  house  in  the  town 
— the  residence  of  Mr  Lory. 

Mr  Bobus  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  little  river,  to  mnse  on  the  beau- 
ties of  Annie  Lory  ;  and  it*  happened, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  that  IliM  young 
lady  had  chosen  the  same  romantic 
locality  for  the  scene  of  her  medita- 
Uons ;  and  Vn  a  '^erjr  i&iot\.  >\m«  ^ScAit^ 
irete  two  ^tfcttoneV^iva^YJ  1  wm^  'ft^'^ 
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plib  longlog  down  by  tht*  wincrm^ 

^  QtirrttOl  of  tli9  DiutiDtt,  forgetting  iu  a 

I  while  every  thing  in  tUe  world  but 

r^ch  olber.      la  the  racao  time   Mr 

WinnJe*  h;id  been  ahuwn  into  a  small 

room  well  tilled  with  books  j  and  pre- 

tetited  his  credeiiiijib  to  a  tall  old  man, 

with  a  very  bald  head,  and  a  most 

Bolemn  paritanical  exprefitiou  of  conn- 

lonance — no    leea    an    individual,  iu 

short,  than  the  celebrated  Mr  Lory 

hlmaelf. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you/*  be  said, 

handing  a  cbair  to  bis  visiter     ''  Mr 

SquiiU  informs  me  that  you  are  cbar^ 

ged  with  some  moat  interesting  secrets 

on  the  subject  of  his  new  discovery. 

\  You  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 

[fortunati?  :i    i  r- »,  for  I  arn  just  pre* 

I  paring  a  i  <   our  ScicMJtific  In- 

atitution,  .m*    ,,     i  tfVet  nf  ru^nieriunB 

agencies  in  he^difi  .uid  .ll-^M^ti.** 

**  YuuYe  iiucuiiiiii  11  !vi),  I  do  de- 
L«lare/*  replied  Mr  \V|,n,|r  ;  *•  and  if 
you  would  allow  tiiL'  i.>  recommend 
YOU  hnif  a  doxen  bodies  of  our  Ever- 
lasting CapiliarieSp  Vm  hanged  If  It 
trwildut  add  twenty  per  cent  to  your 
^pMiDiial  appeanmee.  I  never  saw 
any  body  »o  bald  in  my  life/* 

••  Vou*re  very  good,  sir,"  said  Mr 
,  Lory^  looking  somewhat  surprised  at 
I  his  new  aequaiutanee. 

*  Uh,  dou't  lueutiou  it — they're  dirt 
I  cheap,  and   three   mouths   tick  to  a 
friend  like  you ;  >our  mother  wouldn't 
know  you  in  a  week.     Dau't  you  see 
,  how  thick  Uiatcheii  I  am?*' — He  went 
»  on  Bhowiug  hiti  umbrageous  curls« — 
I  **  It's   all   owing  to   ttie   Capillaries. 
Hair  would  never  grow  on  my  head 
I  at  all,   till  about  throe  weeks  ago  I 
I  luiikily  fell  in  with  Um  wonderful  dis- 
CO  very.     P'mpii  old  SquiiU  hits  writ* 
I  ten  you  an   account  of  it—  pon  my 
Woni    T'v   t.rr.i.t  it   will   be  a   lusing 
coij  r  all  J  for  old  grand- 

mot!.-  L_-  i.:.  -  J  ixn  uncommon  sight 
of  money  in  Iter  will,  and  cuss  me  if  I 
know  bow  to  pmve  I'm  the  same  fel- 
ler. No  one  would  know  me  again  ; 
so  milesa  1  shave  my  head,  1  run  a 
good  chance  <  the  legacy/* 

"  It  won't  <  '  bud,  I  hope,** 

replied  Mr  Lur^,  wuh  a  smile  ;  *' at 
Ibe  »Jtn»e  litne  the  preparation  must 
bt!  «  '  it:  js  it  one  of 

Mr  lion?'     He's  a 

most  LikniLud  mail— *a  vefy  talented 
man  imleed." 

He's  up  to  a  gre»it  maii\ 
,  there's  no  doubt  ai'  thut/' 

nd  fof  ffticii  a  litiie  enter 
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he'g  an  uncommon  knowing  tittle  chap* 
You  wouldn't  believo  audi  a  clever 
feller  as  that  could  make  such  a  poor  ^ 
show  with  his  knife  and  fork.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  give  him  a  coupio 
of  ooundfl,  with  six  or  seven  potatoes, 
and  eat  against  him  for  a  good  wuger/* 

*•  Indeed! — Is  he  in  good  health? 
Perhaps  intense  meditation  has  injar^ 
his  constitution?** 

**  I  only  dined  with  him  once>  and — 
but,  Lord !  I'm  forgetting  the  reason 
of  my  liavtng  such  a  capital  twist. 
It's  all  owing  to  old  Hoc  us  "a  Gastric 
Diluents ;  they>e  such  extraordi- 
nary things— them  \n\U  is— that  you 
wouldn't  btjlieve  what  they've  done 
for  rae»  Tm  hanged  if  1  didn't  live 
till  1  was  twenty-one,  on  Ics-^  *^  ^^  *» 
ounce  a-day,  I've  lived  a 
00  a  siiv-' '  .>*'t.>"     ,...«^.,^  , ,  ,4 

such  a  i  arly 

put  roe    ;..        ..  ,, ^    ,  ...  :  .  ,  .ase  I 

didn't  eat  any  thing  far  six  niontli*— 
hut  the  moment  I  tasted  the  Diluents, 
nothing  could  stand  before  me.  I  can 
ejkt  a  round  of  beef  at  two  sittings,  and 
when  I've  taken  six  or  seven  of  the 
pills,  I  think  no  more  of  swallowing  a 
Ijrick,  by  George  \  than  if  it  was  a 
tpiartern  loaf-  I  once  ate  a  milestone 
at  three  meals^  for  a  wager^ — a  devilish 
tough  joint  of  meat  1  found  it ;  hut 
the  Diluents  would  msike  a  man  get 
fat  on  ten  penny  nails/* 

Mr  Lory  took  anolh^'    '  ^  the 

brsien   face   of   the    u  Mr 

Winnies.  "  Sir,"  ho  3;nii»  -  i  make 
it  a  point  to  believe  in  the  possibility  , 
of  all  things,  and  I  see  nothing  incre- 
dible In  the  statement  you  mdke«  iis  1 
believe  that  science  will  be  able  to  da 
more  extraordinary  things  than  to 
make  substantial  food  out  of  mile- 
stones ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  I  never 
knew  a  gentleman  who  united  in  his 
own  person  the  experiences  you  now 
mention." 

**  That  ainH  half  of  them;  I  haveu^t 
told  you  yet  about  grandmother's  fall 
off  the  top  of  an  immense  high  houso; 
she  certainly  is  one  of  the  wonder* 
fullest  old  women,  that  graoiluiothcr 
of  mine,  that  ever  wn?.  She  hruke 
every  hone  in  her  ' 
ally  picked  up  by 
her  fall,  in  two  or 
iftwo  bottles  of  Gi 
Essential  Bo: 
make  her  so  - 


vvas  Actu- 
thnt  Sttw 

v'vw'd 
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vviiKi-'U'y  sjio  * 
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mo  that  you  will  call  on  me,  aad  do 
mo  the  fkvour  to  show  me  a  specimen 
of  his  invention  for  producing  instan- 
taneous repose.  If  you  will  come  this 
evening  and  drink  tea  with  us  at  half- 

?a8t  six,  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mr 
*o^gers — a  talented  man,  and  quite  a 
philosopher — who  will  help  me  to 
judgo  of  the  merits  of  the  system. 
Will  you  join  us  at  that  hour?" 

"  To  be  sure ;  I  think  it's  a  capital 
way  of  passing  the  evening  drinking 
tea,  with  a  little  cold  meat  and  a  loaf 
or  two,  till  supper-time.  I  shall  be 
most  happy." — And  after  a  few  more 
observations  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  remedies,  he  left  Mr  Lory  no 
little  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
effects  produced  on  a  single  individusu 
by  so  many  invaluable  specifics.  Mr 
Winnies  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall 
in  with  his  friend,  Mr  Bobus,  before 
he  had  proceeded  far  on  his  way  home. 
A  very  quick-eyed  observer  might 
have  perceived  a  brown  silk  pelisse  at 
no  great  distance,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge — a  brown  silk  pelisse,  a 
dark  grey  bonnet,  and  a  bright  white 
parasol — but  Fluffy  Jack  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  triumphs  ho  had  just 
achieved,  that  he  had  no  eyes,  and 
very  little  ears,  for  any  thing  but  him- 
self. 

"  I  say,  old  feller,"  he  said,  slapping 
his  friend  on  the  back  in  a  way  which 
nearly  rendered  him  a  fit  subject  for 
the  celebrated  Bone-setting  Drops— - 
"you're  getting  ready  that  'ere  five 
hundred  pounds,  are  vou  ?— for  blow'd 
if  it  won't  be  wanted." 

"  What  I  you  think  you  will  get  the 
consent?" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  ask  it.  You 
say  you've  got  the  girl's,  and  that's 
enough.  Give  her  a  hint  that  per- 
haps she'll  have  to  g«  on  a  journey 
to-night— that's  all." 

"  My  dear  friend,  I'm  very  much 
indebted" 

"  Five  hundred— that's  the  whole 
amount ;  but  if  you  like  to  throw  in 
an  odd  fifly,   I  can  answer  for  my 
friend  Jack  Winnies,  that  he'll  not  re- 
fuse.   I  advise  you  to  be  on  the  look- 
out at  the  door,  or  in  the  house  itself, 
if  you  can  manage  it,  at  about  half 
past  seven  to  night. — So,  no  more  at 
present  but  remains'* — as  people  say 
at  the  end  of  a  letter.     And  as  Mr 
'  Bobus  saw  he  might  leave  his  patron 
lo  £Dd  bis  way  into  Northampton  by 
himself,  and  retained  a  diatinct  im* 
pnssioB  ofliayingseen  a  bright  white 


parasol  waved  to  and  fro  mysterioualj 
a  few  minutes  before*  he  sprang  oTer 
the  hedge  and  was  speedily  lost  to 
view.  Mr  Winnies  continued  his 
walk,  immersed  in  deep  reflection, 
and  resolved  to  apply  to  the  waiter 
that  evening  to  get  some  clever 
scholar  to  indite  an  epistle  containing 
an  account  of  his  proceedings  to 
Messrs  Hocus  and  Squills.  He  asto- 
nished several  parties  in  the  coffee- 
room — for,  at  the  Black  Suake,  there 
is  no  room  consecrated  to  the  gentle- 
men of  our  profession — ^by  swallowing 
a  few  of  the  miraculous  Diluents,  and 
demolishing  an  unheard-of  quantity 
of  viands,  solely  in  consequence  of 
their  stomachic  virtues.  It  is  orobable, 
also,  that  it  was  to  their  influence  he 
owed  the  power  of  swallowing  a  pro- 
digious number  of  tumblers  of  cold- 
without;  for  it  was  difficult  to  belioTe 
that  any  unassisted  appetite  was  capa* 
ble  of  such  extraordinary  perform- 
ances. By  half-past  five  his  labourt 
were  finished,  his  apparatus  carefully 
deposited  in  a  brown  paper  parcel 
under  his  arm,  and  once  more  he  took 
his  way  across  the  fields,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr  Lory. 
That  gentleman  received  him  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  presented 
him  to  his  wife,  an  old  lady,  witli  a 
prodigiously  thin  and  pronunent  nose, 
piercing  eyes,  and  firmly  compressed 
lips ;  a  countenance  of  the  most  de- 
termined expression,  which  an  ingeni- 
ous modeller  might  have  taken  a  hint 
from,  for  the  design  of  a  vinegar 
cruet.  After  her,  he  was  introduced 
to  Miss  Lory,  a  handsome  dark-eyed 
girl,  but  on  this  peculiar  occasion 
suffused  with  blushes,  and  looking  so 
conscious,  that  the  modesty  of  Mr 
Winnies  immediately  concluded  she 
was  captivated  at  first  sight.  Various 
thoughts  occurred  to  him  as  this  idea 
entered  his  mind ;  but  on  the  whole,  a 
love  for  the  five  hundred  in  hard  cash 
predominated  over  the  chance  of  five 
thousand,  with  the  addition  of  the 
young  lad^  herself.  He  was  next  in- 
troduced,  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
to  Mr  Podgers,  a  fat  young  man,  with 
a  very  shabby  blue  coat  buttoned  tight 
across  his  chest ;  a  red  nose  and  very 
little  eyes,  with  a  constant  habit  of 
turning  them  up  to  the  ceiling ;  blue 
trowsers,  a  great  deal  too  s£>rt,  re- 
vealing a  considerable  expanse  of 
grey  worsted  stockings*  and  his  feet 
shrouded  in  %  ^^  of  lar^e  muddy 
iboes;  tteosiAits»<yDftQl^<)iM^vi953Ek« 
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guisUed  literary  cbafautcrj*  who  coti- 
Biflt^t  ili2it  (heir  genius  sdts  them  above 
tht  of  paying  any  attention 

loir  rnal  appearance* 

**  How  do»  sir?  how  dof"  said  Mr 
WiDnles,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Mr 
Podgers — **  'poo  my  word  I'm  gLtd  to 
s(!e  you — I'm  so  fond  of  talented  peo- 
ple/* 

**  Sirj  your  address  conslitutei  you 
at  once  in  my  mind  an  apprcciator  of 
the  oxecllent  and  tho  true,  than  which 
no  nobler  philosophic  character  ever 
emanated  from  the  Porch  of  Zeno,  or 
the  Groves  of  Academe." 

<*  Beautiful  r*  Fnid  Mrs  Lory,  in  a 
voice  that  was  meant  to  l)e  a  very  au* 
dihlc  whimper.  '•  Annie,  attend  to 
what  Mr  Podgers  b  saiying,  U*8  per* 
fi?ct  eloquence." 

*'  Is  it,  mamma? — Oh  I — I*m  no 
judg'o  of  eloquence."  It  appeared, 
however,  from  tho  peculiar  look  she 
bestowed  on  the  subject  of  their  re- 
marks, that  she  wa«  a  very  good  judge 
of  ug^ly  faces  and  dirty  clothes. 

**  Ab,  all  that's  very  fine,"  said  Mr 
Winnies,  in  answer  of  Mr  Podgers's 
compliment ;  **  but  I'll  tell  you  what, 
I  recommend  you  jn«t  a  single  box  of 
our  celebrated  Pimple  fug  e  pHls — it 
would  take  off  all  them  horrid  blotches 
from  your  face  in  a  week ;  and,  upon 
my  soul,  you  wouldn^t  be  a  very  ugly 
fellow.     The  price  is  only  7s,  6d/' 

**  Sir,  the  personality  of  your  ob- 
gervalions  h  indicative  of  a  lower 
order  of  intellect  than  that  for  which 
1  at  first  had  givcfi  you  credit,'*  said 
Mr  Podgcr§»  looking  very  irate. 

••  Credit  be  hanged  f*  rejoined  Mr 
WinnlcF,  "  ready  money  only,  and  no 
abatement,  that's  the  only  way  of  do- 
ing business ;  but  really,  now,  them 
pills  is  extraordinary— they  wash  a 
fellow's  face  as  clean  as  if  they  were 
ticithing  but  soap  ;  and  the  only  draw, 
back  i?,  that  thejVe  so  wonderful 
•oarchliig,  that  they  might  p*raps  make 
a  mistake  about  that  Vntle  red  snout 
of  a  nose  of  yours,  and  think  itaplra- 
plo  ;  and  if  they  did,  by  crikey !  they 
would  walk  off  with  it  and  leave  no- 
think  for  a  feller  to  pull,  if  he  hap- 
pcnpd  to  quarrel  with  you ;  which 
would  be  a  misfortune  to  both  parties 
^wouldn't  it,  Mr  Lory?" 

'*  Your  style  of  conrersation  la  very 
unusual— not  to  say  starlUngr  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  «*  and  I  cannot  feel 
astonished  at  Mr  Podgera  being  a 
little  offoDded  at  the  tiatute  of  your 
allusioDi.     Porhapa»  howover,  U  is  a 
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mliiupprchension  oti  our  parta,  and  no 
offeuee  Is  iutended/' 

**  Not  a  morsel  of  offence,**  said  M_ 
Winnies,  *'  all  in  fricudthip  and  th^ 
way  of  trade,  Tho  pills  are  really 
wonderfiil,  and  would  do  him  a  deal 
of  good." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  philosophic  poet  of 
the  JJasnett  ^'tar,  **  I  accept  your 
apology  in  the  fine  relisliing  spirit  of 
frankness  with  which  it  is  offere ' 
The  heart  that  is  harmonized  by  thi 
soft  influences  of  a  benignant  soul-ele* 
vnting  philanthropy,  is  ever  the  first 
to  ahake  off — like  clew- drops  from  the 
lion*s  mane— the  stern  impulses  of 
wrath  and  irritation.  Love,  th© 
founder  of  the  beautiful — the  softeuer 
of  the  rough  —  the  balm-distiller — 
covers  with  its  placid  wing  the  pas- 
sions that  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  b 
the  music  of  philosophy;  and,  then 
fore,  sir,  anger,  which  found  a  momen 
tary  refuge  in  my  bosom,  is  dissipated 
in  the  circumambient  air,  and  again  1 
am  a  man  glowing  with  affection  to 
my  brother  men/* 

**  By  crickey  1  he  speaks  like  a  cora- 
cle T^  said  Mr  Winnies,  captivated  by 
tho  eloquence  of  the  philanthropist ; 
while  Mrs  Lory  cast  up  her  eyes  in  a 
rhapsody  of  admiration,  •*  Oh,  Annle^ 
it's  a  perfect  treat  to  listen  io  such 
language — I  really  soraettraes  think 
be  IS  inspired/'  But  Mr  Lory  seemed 
a  ma  ^Ringly  relieved  at  this  period  of 
the  conversation  by  thointrouuetion  of 
tea*      The   party    seated   t:  '  rg 

round  the  table,  and  after  Irj 

Winnies  carefully  help  hiuK^u!  iu  a 
coupio  of  tho  gastric  Diluents,  and 
hearing  htm  enlarge  in  the  most  im- 
passioue^l  raatiuer  on  their  ellocts,  were 

prodigiously    «<^i!if  r!    Iiv    wnlrVlttur  r^o 

havoc  he  c'n  ill 

butter,   lliK  *  ^    r-i 

human;  and  on  the  y'  I  litiit 

one  single  eshibilion  1 1  il  of 

great  number  of  boxes,  iiut  even  hii 
great  powers  of  mastication  could  no 
last  for  ever,  and  with  an  effort  which 
apparently  cost  him  some  pain,  ho 
confefsed  he  could  cat  no  oiore^  aud 
the  table  was  cleared. 

When  they  were  led  free  to  ent 
on   the  business  of  the  evening. 
Lory  commenced  by  asking  i.  r 
tfons  with  regard  to  the  jm  f 

tlie  now  discovery,  '*  Mr  ^quais  naa 
partly  explained  to  me  the  method  of 
proceed'^"  *  -  h-^*  1  confess  I  am  still  at 
a  loss  t  :;tnd  tho  cause  of  such 

niarvoUt-'U;>  v;>twu/' 
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said  Mr  Winnies ;  **  you  fall  asleep  in 
about  five  minutes,  because  you  can't 
possibly  keep  awake  ;  and  that*  I  take 
itj  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given." 
<<  Yet  Ive  heard  of  gpreat  things,  in 
cases  of  restlessness,  being  done  by  the 
pole  of  the  magnet — you've  heard  of 
it,  MrPodgers?" 

*'  I  had  it  once  applied  to  my  breast, 
sir,  by  a  very  scientific  practitioner ; 
and  the  effects  were  certainly  wonder- 
ful," replied  the  poet. 

*<  Oh,  what  were  they  ?  Do  tell  us 
all  about  it,"  said  Mrs  Lory.  '*  Now 
Annie,  attend — he  is  going  to  be  in- 
tease.*'  But  Annie  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing of  something  else,  for  she  did  not 
answer  her  mother. 

"  I  felt  my  thoughts  so  oddly  mixed 
up,  that  the  real  melted  imperoeptibly 
into  the  ideal ;  the  dim,  the  awful, 
the  mysterious  rose  like  grave-yard 
exhalations,  and  darkened  the  whole 
heaven  of  my  existence.  In  the  gloom, 
monstrous  figures  fixed  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  stormy  background  of 
that  lurid  sky.  I  felt  strange  tremors 
come  over  me,  as  if  the  vast  was  spread- 
ing a  numbness,  and  the  illimitable  was 
fading  ofii*  into  the  dismal  and  the  pro* 
found  ;  but  the  pains  in  my  chest  were 
certainly  relieved,  and  the  operator 
replaced  the  pule  of  the  magnet  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  recalled  me  by 
a  touch  of  his  hand  to  the  world  of 
every- day  life." 

**  Crikey  I  he  must  have  been  as  big 
as  a  mountain,  and  had  a  waistcoat 
the  size  of  a  meadow,  if  he  put  the  pole 
of  the  Magnet  into  his  pocket.  Do  you 
mean  to  make  us  believe  that? — by 
George,  I'll  give  you  a  letter  to  Hocus 
and  Squills — they  re  the  boys  for  touch- 
ing up  a  story." 

"  My  dear  sir" — said  Mr  Lory — 
**  you  must  surely  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary uses  of  the  pole  of  the 
magnet." 

''  To  be  sure  I  am— it's  to  keep  the 
coach  steady,  and  hook  on  the  cross- 
bar. Do  you  think  I've  had  my  eyes 
shut  all  my  journey  down — or  don't 
know  the  pole  of  a  coach  from  a  tooth- 
pick ?  But  never  mind  this  little  fel- 
ler with  his  fine  words — I  can't  midi^e 
him  out  more  than  if  he  spoke  French 
or  Greek,  or  any  other  of  the  dead 
languages — look  at  this  here."  So  say- 
ing, be  undid  the  brown  paper  parcel, 
sod  displayed  io  the  wonderstruck 
pstrtjr  three  or  four  of  the  little  inatra- 
jnents  shaped  like  oompasset,  with  an 
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which   Mr 
him  with  in 


Squills  had  fi^rni^ed 
London. 

<*  Them's  the  apparatuses  l—cufs 
your  poles  of  coaches  I " 

*'  And  how  do  you  apply  them  ?  " — 
enquired  Mr  Lory. 

«*  Why  you  open  the  legs  of  them» 
and  set  them  astraddle  a- top  of  your 
nose ;  then  you  look  with  all  your 
might  at  the  little  white  ball,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  you'll  be  sound  asleep." 
*'  Is  the  sleep  sound  ?  I  thought  it 
had  some  preternatural  effects  similar 
to  those  of  animal  magnetism." 

'<  Beats  'em  hollow — a  feller  as  is 
put  to  sleep  by  this  wonderfnl  instru- 
ment, knows  every  thing.  He  can 
even  tell  you  all  that  ever  happened  to 
any  body  you  like  to  name ;  he  can 
tell  all  that's  going  to  happen ;  in 
fact,  it's  a  thing  that  makes  a  man  a 
reg'lar  witch." 

<<  Extraordinary  I "  exclaimed  Mr 
Lory.  **  It  will  be  a  fine  subject  for 
a  lecture,  Mr  Podgers." 

**  With  quotations  from  the  poets-^ 
and  an  analysis  of  its  natural  causes," 
replied  that  gentleman — '<  Who  can 
predicate  any  thing  of  the  secret  sym- 
pathies that  may  pervade  the  whole 
system  of  existence  of  which  we  form 
a  part?  Who  can  say  whether  the 
electric  chain  being  touched  in  the  re- 
motest quarter  of  space,  does  not  cause 
a  vibration  for  which  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  account  in  our  own  most 
secret  souls?  It  may  be  that  the  in- 
tense volition  of  some  Abyssinian 
king  sitting  on  a  great  rock  amid  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  may  be  exer- 
cising, by  the  power  of  sympathy,  a 
mysterious  infiuence  on  my  whole 
being  at  this  very  hour.  Oh,  the  high 
truths  of  nature,  what  are  they  but 
stepping-stones  by  which,  by  pain  and 
toil,  we  work  our  way  up  the  steep 
mountains  of  science,  till  we  ascend 
into  the  pure,  the  infinite  r " 

<'0h  Annie,  isn't  that  beautiful?" 
said  Mrs  Lory  to  her  daughter. 

'*  That's  what  I  call  the  dreadfullest 
gammon  I  ever  heard,"  exclaimed  Mr 
Winnies,  who  did  not  like  that  any  one 
should  interfere  with  his  experiments 
with  disquisitions  that  gave  such  im- 
mense satisfaction  to  the  old  lady. 
"  Now,  I'll  just  ask  you,  Mr  Podgers, 
to  shut  that  mouth  of  Jours,  and  go 
with  me  into  the  studv.  The  rest  of  the 
party  will  put  these  uttle  raaobines  on 
m  the  mean  tUna»  and  a  few  minutes 
wiU  coni\nM  ^oia  41  «^\'^9  w2u^— ^^ 
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Gt;org<»  1  rU  let  no  man  accuse  me  of 
a  want  of  veracity/* 

*'  In  the  cause  of  science,  «tr.**  re* 
plied  Mr  Podge rs,  **  I'm  willing  to 
subintt  to  any  experiment." 

«  Very  well — V\l  manipnkte  you 
in  ihfl  vfudy:  and  you'll  all  be  asto* 
t\\ -  '  rcsu  1  is,    said  M r  W iu u I cs^ 

wi  d  the  InBtrumenta  on  the 

noac^  oi  -Mr  Lory  and  his  wife  ;  Annie 
begged  to  be  excused ;  and  leaving  ttie 
pbilo»ophic  geutlecnan  and  his  spouR* 
sitting  with  amaziug  gravity,  gazing 
at  Ih©  ivory  ball,  he  led  Mr  Podgers 
into  the  Mndy,  aud  locked  the  door* 

**  All  the  phenomena  of  ujiture/* 
said  that  gentlemaOt  seating  himst'tf  in 
preparatiou  for  the  experiment^  '<  are 
rendered  easy  and  simple  by  a  recur* 
rcncc  to  the  great  and  funrl.i rTn-n«Hl 
truth  which  ha«  escaped  the  -^ 

of  philosophy^  that  life  is  an  ii,  ^  . 

On  that  broad  base  I  take  my  standi 

^and  the  dim  becomes  bright,  aud  silence 
eloquence." 
Mr  Winnies  in  the  mean  time  had 
taken  otf  his  coat»  and  at  thi?  period 
of  the  orator*s  address,  abruptly  broke 
in  on  hiji  harangue^  by  presenting  his 
clenched  fist  wiihlnavery  few  inches  of 
if  r  Podger»^&  counleuiince. 
P"  Do  you  see  this  here  bunch  of 
Doncs  y  he  said* 
•«  I  perceive  your  hand/ 
"  Then,  *pon  i;  V'    n  uivy,   ill 

knock  it  right  i  id  through 

your  skull,  if  you  uuii  i  urp^s  I  tell  you,** 
*'  There isnoneed  for  such  vehement 
denunc-T  *■  --      -  ^^'V-  i«an  hypotheais, 

nnd  th-  utfnce" 

«'  llui^  ,  . ..  . , .,,  t,  my  boy  ;  or  by 
crikey  I  you'll  be  a  dead  man  in  half  a 
minute.  You  are  chattering, aud  howl- 
iugp  and  kicking  up  a  dust  with  acro- 
stics and  other  parts  of  philosophy, 
to  get  hold»  if  you  can,  of  Annie  Lory 
and  her  money.'' 

*•  Sir— -what  is  the  meaning  ?" 

•'  Oh,  the  meaning  s  very  plain — it 
that  unless  you  help  me  tliis  very 
ment  to  got  over  the  ruoiher's  ob* 
ectiop  '  Harry  Bo- 

hus,  1  '  into  a  jelly 

I  will,  by  .111  ''"     . 

Mr  WjoideaV  cd  with  de- 


idea  that  the  strange  ■ 

htm  was  a  maniac  oi  ...  ^c  ,     ... 

gerons  kind  |  and  he  felt  that  bit  laat 


moment  w.is  come.  From  such  ennr- 
m-  ivsuchconfljiiird 

in.  ^as  no  escnpij. 

"  WiU  you  promise?"  again  st^d 
Mr  Winnies, 

**  Oh  yes.  cer'  dear  air- 

any  thing  you  cii.  '* 

*'  Here,  then,  cUp  this  machine 
across  your  nose,  like  the  rest  of  tlu.m, 
und  if  any  1  '      you  (|ue«ttoni(, 

say  that  un'  y  Bo  bus  marries 

Annie  Lory  wmun  a  week,  old  Mrs 
Lory  will  die  of  the  smaiUpox — recol- 
lect. So  now  I'll  lock  you  in  ;  and  if 
you  fail  me,  you're  a  gone  bob>  and  no 
escape.*' 

**  This  here  is  one  of  the  wonder* 
fullest  exa»Ti|»l*^-  '^f  ^'^^  "-^-^  ..i..^..,.  \ 
ever  saw p'*  -.  ^^^ 

triumphant!)  .   :  ^  ..     ..,   .  :..ie 

the  ancient  couple  were  titling  with  the 
instruments  balanced  on  <lw  if  rin-ivs. 
•*  Mr  Podg;ors  is  prophesy  ii 
traordinary.     How  do  f/ou 

**  Sir,  I  feel,"  replied  Mr  Lory,  *'  he 
if  I  was  afflicted  for  life  with  a  most 
painful  squint.  My  eyes  will  never 
come  right  again.'*  And  on  remov- 
ing the  machinct  his  looks  certainly 
confirmed  his  worst  fears. 

"  Oh,  it  will  go  off  again^ — wo't* 
got  an  Anti-squint  Lotion.  Blowed^  if 
old  grandmother  couldn*t  see  her  right 
ear,  one  time,  wiili  her  right  eye. 
Such  an  infernal  squint  hers  was  ;  tmt 
three  rubbings  made  her  as  well  as 
ever.  But  you  ought  really  to  go  in 
and  see  the  wonderful  cITocta  on  Mr 
Podgers*" 
«•  Wlmliahedolngr"  enquired  Mrs 

Lory,  ifli'lin  h.ul  tnkrii  lliP  nri-cMlilinn 
to  shi; 

greai  1 1  ■    ■  ■  j'  ^  '- 

ment ;  **  ii  l>e  eloquent  ?  It  will  be  a 
great  treat  to  hc^ar  him  under  the  in- 
Sueoce  of  the  prophetic  spirit." 

*'  No  great  treat  for  you.  m?i'fim, 
Vva   afraid/'    repJied    Mr    Wii 
**  but  before  yon  go»  p'raps  you 
let  mo  ask  Afiss  Anme  to  try  the  ia* 
strumcnt  in   your  ahscnno?'*      And 
there  was  t-         "  *i     '     '     '         T 

which  Mr 

tion,   thttt  iiiriUCfii   in  CI 

accede  at  ouce.     IL  y 

ball  acroSB  her  nose,  unu  »li.^|^,  iit»g 
to  her  to  slip  out,  for  now  tlie  coiist 
was  clear*  and  Henry  Hobus  at  thi 
cud  of  the  street,  he  unlocked  tlm 
vrii.K.  (Innr^  and  ushcrrd  Mr  nml  ATfS 
1  he  room  ^v ;  r^ 

:  .  ^,  pale  and  <  lo 

instrument  on  hit  no^ 
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"  Is  he  asleep  ?  '*  enqiured  Mrs  Lory. 

'<  Sound  as  a  church/*  said  Mr 
Winnies,  striking  within  an  inch  of 
Mr  Podg^ers*  face  with  his  clenched 
hand.  Mr  Podge rs  felt  the  wind  of 
the  blow,  and  shuddered.  "  Ask  hun 
any  questions.  He  can  tell  you  the 
state  of  your  health.  He  knows  how 
long  you  have  to  live;  and  if  he 
doesn't  answer  right*  he  is  in  a  state 
of  the  dreadfullest  danger  himself. 
How  long  has  Mrs  Lory  to  live  ?" 

'*  Not  above  a  weeky"  answered  Mr 
Podgers  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "  un- 
less"  

'<  Unless  what?*'  exclaimed  the  lady, 
losing  all  her  regard  for  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  experiment,  in  her  anxiety 
about  the  means  of  averting  the  dread- 
ful sentence. 

"  Unless  what  ?"  said  Mr  Winnies, 
giving  another  dig  with  his  hand 
within  an  inch  of  his  eyes. . 

«  Unless  Harry  Bobus" 

"  Well  ?  "  enquired  Mrs  Lory,  with 
incredible  anxiety,  *'  what  of  Harry 
Bobus?" 

'<  Unless  Harry  Bobus  marries  Annie 
Lory,"  continued  the  involuntary  pro- 
phet. 

"  Gracious! — oh! — what's  to  be 
done,  Mr  Lory  ?*'  exclaimed  his  wife. 
'*  Fve  dismissed  Harry  Bobus  from 
the  house — I've  told  him  Til  never 
consent — I've  driven  him  to  despair  I" 

"  WJiat  death  will  she  die  of?" 
asked  Mr  Winnies,  with  another  tre- 
mendous blow  towards  his  brow,  that 
made  his  hair  rise  up  as  if  in  terror. 

"Of  the  small- pox" —answered 
Mr  Podgers,  groaning. 


*'  Oh  Lord !— how  dreadful !  Mr 
Lory,  you  seem  to  take  no  interest  in 
saving  me  from  such  a  dreadful  fate. 
Is  it  impossible  for  Mr  Podgers  to  be 
misinformed?" 

'*  Quite  imposBible !  '*  replied  her 
husband*— ''  if  you  had  attenaed  to  m  j 
last  lecture  on  the  psychology  of  invo- 
luntary sleep,  you  would  have  known 
that,  under  that  astonishing  influence, 
the  future  is  as  open  to  the  patient  as 
the  past." 

"  Then  there's  no  hope.  Oh  I  I'll 
go  this  moment  and  tell  Annie  to  write 
for  Harry  Bobus." 

'*  'Twill  be  too  late,"  said  Mr 
Winnies — "  Within  what  time  must 
they  be  married  to  save  this  old  lady 
from  the  small- pox  ?  " 

**  Within  a  week,"  replied  the 
oracle. 

The  mother  rushed  distractedly 
from  the  room  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter ;  but  she  was  no  where  to  be 
found — she  sent  all  over  the  village  in 
pursuit  of  her ;  but  she  could  gain  no 
tidings.  Days  passed  over,  but  on  the 
fourth,  a  letter  came  from  Carlisle^ 
signed  **  Anne  Bobus,**  and  relieved 
the  terrified  old  lady  from  the  fear  of 
immediate  dissolution.  Mr  Podgers, 
for  his  own  sake,  kept  his  secret,  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
any  thing  that  happened  during  his 
trance ;  and  Mr  Lory,  in  spite  of  a  con. 
firmed  squint  acquired  in  the  experi« 
ment,  lectured  on  the  marvellous  ef- 
fects of  the  discovery,  to  the  admiring 
inhabitants  of  Dasnett,  appealing  to 
Mr  Podgers  for  a  confirmation  of  all 
his  statements. 


Chapter  IV. 


About  a  month  after  these  transac- 
tions, Mr  Winnies  found  himself  once 
more,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  at 
the  Black  Snake  in  Northampton. 
He  walked  by  the  well-known  path 
across  the  fields,  and  was  somewhat 
astonished  to  see,  on  a  wall  near  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mr  Lory,  a  large 
board,  with  the  words — <'  Lory  and 
Bobus,  Wood-merchants." 

<*  Oho,  Master  Bobus!"  he  said, 
walking  down,  as  directed,  by  a  very 
crooked  finger  delineated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board;  and  casting  his 
eyes  round  the  immense  beams  of  Nor- 
WSJ  timber  and  solid  blocks  of  maho- 
g^anjr, piled  up  in  the  eztensive  yard— 
^^Jfjr  £re  Jjuodred'i  SAfe  enough,  I 


see.  I  wish  it  had  been  double,  for 
all  this  wood  must  be  worth  an  extra- 
ordinary fortune.  I  must  see  if  I 
can't  get  a  little  extra  out  of  him,  by 
way  of  interest."  So  saying,  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  counting-house,  and  re- 
cognized our  good-natured  friend,  Mr 
Bobus,  sitting  on  a  high  chair  at  a 
desk,  while  a  gentleman  was  seated  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  busily  smoking 
a  cigar,  and  reading  a  newspaper. 

"  Well,  old  Bobus,"  cried  Flufly 
Jack,  holding  out  his  hand,  ''you 
seem  pretty  snug  here  ?  " 
**  Oh,  yerv  comfortable  indeed." 
''  Married,  I  s'pose,  and  all  that  ? 
INe  Jnst  sVe^^d  oxer  to  wish  you 
joy." 
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fiercest  eyed— th«  longest  armtfd  m^n 
Mr  Winnies  had  ever  Been,  was  so 
mild  and  pacific,  that  Mr  Winnlea  de* 
teimincd  not  to  be  put  down* 

"  Bah ! — who  cares  for  yourKWords 
and  towers  ?  You  are  not  going  to  bo 
listening  and  eavee -dropping-  here,  I 
aissure  yon." 

«*  The  fact  is,  Mr  Wfnnlw,"  said./ 
Mr  Bobu»,  who  still  retitined  his  lofty] 
poiitton  on  the  three-tcgged  stoof,] 
**  that  my  friend  the  colonel  is  tnto^l 
rested  in  this  matter.  Ho  has  bottc^J 
with  me  fivc*nnd*twcnty  pounds  tbati 
yon  don  t  get  a  Hhilling  from  rac,*' 

**  Oh,  you  have»  have  your"  said 
Mr  \Vinnle5, — *«  Did  you  ever  bco 
me  eat»  eir?  Ill  swallow  pound  for 
pouixl  aciiittst  any  man  in  Eogland. — 
Dg  yon  see  my  aroji  sir? — it*5  as  strong 
as  a  horse's  leg  I " 

"  Well  sir/*  said  the  co!oneIt 
slowly  udvancing',  *'  I  never  saw  you 
cut — I  never  looked  at  your  arm  j 
but,  mark  me»  Bir,  I  hate  talten  the 
measure  of  your  nose»  and,  if  yon  open 
your  month  again,  I  shall  screw  itinit 
of  your  face,  as  if  1  was  drawing  tt 
cork/* 

The  words  of  the  colonel  ivero 
slow,  but  there  was  something  in  his 
voice,  as  ho  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  that  showed  ho  was  very  far, 
indeed,  from  being  in  a  jocular  bu. 
mour-  And  what  was  the  issue  of  the 
meeting  I  am  not  precisely  enAhlrtd  to 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr  Winnies, 
for  a  very  \oT\g  period,  was  fo  ex- 
ceedingly tender  about  the  nose  srnl 
various  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  be  had  been  thrown 
off  his  horse,  or  met  wi  I  h  some  other  se- 
vere accident.  The  bone*settTn^  pills 
seemed,  in  his  instrinee,  to  have  lost 
their  effect,  for  tho  moat  prominent 
feature  of  his  countenance  is  still  mo?rt 
Immensely  swelled ;  and,  from  tho 
fact  of  his  shorlly  aHer  leaving  ibis 
most  honourable  Circuit  considerably 
In  debt  to  some  of  the  most  distin* 
guisbed  members  of  it,  it  is  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  colonel  won 
his  bet,  and  that  Mr  Bobus*  though  a 
litUe  deticient  in  plnck,  was  by  no 
means  delicient  in  mercatitile  know* 
Mg0  \  as  It  is  clear,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  twenty-five  ponnds,  he  made  a 
saving  of  four  hundr»»d  and  seventy- 
five— not  to  mention  the  fifty  claimed 
as  interest* 


I  §42.]  The  mnhem  Circmt 

•'  You're  very  good/* 

'*  Capital  assortment  of  wood  here. 
You  keep  the  book^  I  see  ?  " 

*<  Yes ;  ever  since  my  marriage  my 
father-in-law  has  given  mo  the  whole 
management  of  the  bujdnes^/* 

"  Cash  accounts  and  all  ?*'  enquired 
Mr  Winnies* 

His  friend  eongbed,  in  an  embar- 
rassed manner,  as  he  answered  *'  Yes/* 

Tho   stranger  looked  up  from  his 

Kaper  for  a  moment,  and  went  on  with 
if  cigar. 

*'  Then,  in  course,  youll  give  me 
just  a  quiet  check  on  your  banker  for 
that  'ere  five  hundred  and  fifty'*- 

Mr  Bo  bus  again  coughed,  as  if  he 
was  a  little  puzzled* 

"  What  {  you  don't  pretend  to  for- 
get that  *ere  odd  fifty  ?  It's  interest  oil 
the  principal.     Come,  fork  out,'* 

«  The  fact  is,  Mr  Winnies,  that  Tm 
a  very  quiet,  bashful  sort  of  man/* 

"  Well,  /  ain*t,  and  that's  a  good 
thing ;  but  what  has  all  that  to  do  with 
my  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ?" 

**  And  1  have  no  pluck/'  conlinued 
Mr  Bobns* 

**  Well,  you  don't  need  much  of  it 
to  write  to  a  banker,  do  you  ?  And 
what*s  the  use  of  having  pluck  your- 
self, when  your  friends  have  plenty  of 
jl  for  themselves  and  you  too  ?'* 

•*  Ah,  that's  just  what  my  fnend, 
Colonel  Stickem,  has  often  said  to  me. 
Colonel  Stickem,  Mr  Winnies — Mr 
Winnies,  Colonel  Stickem/' 

The  gentleman  thus  introduced  to 
Fluffy  Jack  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
presented  a  countenance  of  most  dread- 
ful Jispect,  covered  with  mustaches 
and  eyebrows,  an<l  scarred  with 
wonnds  ;  and  bowed  in  a  most  polite 
manner,  Mr  Winnies  put  on  alittfo 
dignify  In  his  manner. 

**  Happy  to  see  you,  sir ;  but  I  was 
just  asking  my  friend  Bobim  for  a  little 
sum  he  owes  me — and  I  think  a  stran- 
ger would  be  better  behaved  if  he  put 
the  door  between  him  and  two  gen- 
}  tlemen  engaged  in  a  business  conver* 
» sation  —  that's  what  I  think;  but 
p*r*ap5  you're  of  a  different  opinion/* 

**  Perhaps  lam/'  said  the  colonel; 
"  but  Tm  a  plain  soldier—a  compan* 
ion  of  the  Tower  and  Sword*  I've 
slain  twenty  Miguelites  with  my  own 
hand  in  one  day,  and  think  I  may  bo 
trusted." 

The  manner  of  tho  soldier — the 
tallest,  the  broadest  shouldered^  the 
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TBIMGB  OF  THE  DAT. 

No.  III. 

Dost  Mohammed. 


The  affairs  of  AffghanUtan  have  eli- 
dted  80  much  interest*  that  a  ilight 
narratif  e  of  the  rise  of  its  late  sove- 
reign may  serve  to  clear  some  of  the 
narratives  on  the  suhject.  A  portion 
of  the  troops  of  Nadir  Shah*  in  his  in- 
vasion of  India  about  a  centurv  since, 
were  Affghans — a  race  of  barbarians, 
inhabiting  a  country  whose  Alpine 
temperature  in  winter*  and  whose  fer- 
tility in  summer*  rendered  them  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  athletic  races 
of  Northern  India.  Nadir*  though  a 
brilliant  soldier*  was  a  tyrant*  and 
therefore  hated ;  but*  on  his  return  to 
Persia*  he  became  a  sot*  and  was  easi- 
ly circumvented  by  a  court  cabal. 
Poison  and  the  dagger  are  the  Eastern 
Bill  of  Rights.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him*  and  he  was  stab- 
bed when  lying  in  his  tent*  probably 
drunk.  A  period  of  general  convul- 
sion followed*  in  which  his  auxiliary 
troops  fought  each  other*  or  dispersed 
to  their  own  homes.  In  the  general 
disruption,  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Affghans*  Ahmed  Shah*  seized  a  con- 
voy of  treasure  belonging  to  Nadir* 
returned  with  his  barbarians  to  his 
mountains*  drove  all  opposition  before 
him*  and  giving  himself  the  pictur- 
esque title  of  the  "  Pearl  of  the  Age** 
(Dooree  Dooranee)*  became  monarch 
of  Affghanistan. 

Ahmed  had  begun  life  as  a  robber 
on  a  large  scale,  and  he  continued  his 
trade  on  an  increasing  one*  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  must  have  been  a  for- 
midable neighbour,  for  he  made  four 
invasions  of  India ;  fell  heavily  on  the 
decaying  house  of  Aurungzebe*  and 
robbed  and  massacred  without  mercy 
wherever  he  conquered.  At  length* 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  profligacy* 
plunder*  and  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  both* 
brought  the  founder  of  the  Affghan 
throne  to  his  grave.  He  died  in  1 773* 
about  twenty  years  after  Clive  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  In- 
dian Empire*  by  the  battle  of  Plassey, 

In  the  East  the  conqueror  is  always 
succeeded  by  a  coward — and  the  foun- 
der of  a  kingdom  by  a  fool ;  but  the 
kingdom  Bomeiimea  escapes  the  natural 


fall  of  the  dynasty.  Timour  Sbab, 
the  son  of  Ahmed*  was  an  indolent  to- 
luptnary ;  but  the  kingdom  survived 
him*  though  he  reigned  about  as  long 
as  his  active  and  clever  father. 

On  his  death  four  of  his  crowd  of 
sons  were  rivals  for  the  throne, 
Humaioon*  the  eldest*  attempted  to 
proclaim  himself  king  at  Candahar* 
but  was  attacked  by  the  army  of 
Shah  Zemaun*  his  brother,  who  had 
seized  on  Cabul,  and  assumed  the 
throne*  and  by  that  brother  had  his 
eyes  put  out*  and  was  thus  render- 
ed* in  the  Indian  style*  incapable  of 
empire.  India  is  the  land  of  conspi- 
racy* and  a  conspiracy  was  now  form- 
ed against  Zemaun*  or  his  vizier,  or 
both.  The  conspirators  were  seized* 
and  had  their  heads  cut  off.  But  they 
had  been  powerful  chieftains— their 
clans  vowed  revenge.  Mahmoud,  a 
third  brother*  put  himself  at  their 
head,  left  Herat,  of  which  he  had  been 
governor,  and  seized  Candahar.  All 
those  affairs  were  bloody,  but  tho- 
roughly Indian.  Zemaun*  who  had 
been  preparing  for  an  excursion  of 
robbery  to  Hindostan,  now  stopped  on 
hb  march*  and  hastened  back  to  crush 
the  rebellion;  but  his  troops*  either 
tired  of  him,  or  corrupted  by  his  bro- 
ther* no  sooner  saw  Mahmoud*s  lines* 
than  one  half  of  them  marched  over  to 
him.  The  vizier  and  the  monarch 
had  only  to  turn  their  horses'  heads 
and  fly.  They  escaped  to  one  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  but  Mahmoud's  gold 
followed  them  there.  They  were 
both  delivered  up ;  Zemaun*  by  a  re- 
tributary  fate*  was  blinded,  and  the 
vizier*  more  fortunate,  was  put  to 
death.  But  in  this  furious  family, 
there  was  a  fourth  brother*  Shoojah, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Ze- 
maun's  principal  jewels  at  Peshawur. 
An  insurrection — how  raised  is  among 
the  secrets  of  Cabul  diplomacy— sud- 
denly burst  round  Mahmoud  in  the 
midst  of  a  life  of  revelry ;  he  was  de- 
throned* and  the  jewel-keeper  placed 
in  his  room.     Shoojah  was  now  king 

But  the  Affghan  throne  was  again 
to  be  beset  by  insurrection.     Mah- 
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D<jud  «§capecl  from  hh  priion,  and 

t  Sboojab  WAS  forced  to  leave  his  harems 

YtmQ  mi  jtrmyf  and  pursue  him.     He 

Ihadi  at  the  same  time,  an  army  fig^hu 

liog  io  Cafihm^re,     The  horixou  now 

rbegaa  to  grow  cloudy  on  ult  sides. 

His  Affghanorian  army  was  attacked 

and  ruined  in  single  battle ;  the  next 

^intelligence  was  that  Mahmoud's  gene- 

'  ral«  Futteh  Khan,  a  chieftain  of  re* 

[  markable  bravery  and  talenti  had  taken 

,  Cand^liar;     this     was    about    1610« 

J  Sliali  Shoojiili  then  advanced  to  meet 

the  rebel:^,  wiih  a  powerful  army  ;  hut 

ho  wa«  beaten  in  two  pitched  bdUies« 

^  aud  forced  to  fly  to  the  Punjaub,  the 

territory  of  Iluujeet  Sing, 

Mahmoud  was  monarch  once  nioret 
and,  like  a  aavAge^  forgetting  what  ho 
owed  to  the  talents  and  bravery  of  his 
Tixier,  Futteh  r '  ,  probably,  jea- 

lous  of   his  \\   he    blinded 

hirot  and  shuiuv  aiu-r  put  him  to 
death*  This  act  of  atrocity  produ- 
ced the  consequences  which  it  deser- 
ved ;  the  brothop  of  the  vizier  flow  to 
jirms. 

Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  one  of  them* 
who  has  iince  Hgurt  il  ^o  I.iri?t»ly  in  the 
history  of    this    ^I  country, 

made  himself  mast*  uL     Two 

others  suited  Can d^i hart  Cashmciei 
and  the  rest  of  the  dominions. 

Shjih  Shoojdi,  under  the  protection 
of  Runjeet  Sing,  was  still  unlucky  ; 
he  was  plutidored  of  his  jeweU.  The 
**  Lion  of  the  Puiijaub**  starved  the 
fugitive  prince,  until  he  gave  up 
especially  the  famous  diamond,  nam- 
ed **  The  Mountuiu  of  Light  ;*' 
and,  at  lengthy  Runjeet  having  no 
more  to  get  from  him,  Stijuh  and 
his  family  were  suffitred  to  make 
their  way  to  the  British  territory  in 

'!'  •  -•  -in  of  the  war  with  Dost 
M'  j  i^till  inviilvL'd  in  >ume 

ob^^M.Mj.  iJte  Pt'rsi.'in  Attack  on  He- 
ra! #  aptjtiy  directed  by  a  Hussinn  gp- 
neral,  natur  Jtv  ^vi  Ui^  ^n^picion  of 
Ihc  loose  fid*  liao  king* 

It    was    un^'i  (t   he  had 

commenced  a  corret^pontk^nce  with 
Russin,  under  pretence  nf  jjr.iticling 
hii  ^nst   the  <h  of 

Ru  .-.    The  l-(  rnof' 

.;||«cicralt  ihiaccountably  turi^etUng  th# 
ll^olute  fickicness  of  the  barbarian 
eharaifter,  and  the  notorious  fkicility 
with  which  it  is  swayed  by  money,  h 
tiud  to  have  refused  Hdvancing  a  sub- 


sidy of  L*3(!0,000.  which  tiie*'  Dost** 
(prince)  declared  to  ho  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  to  his  tlirone  ;  and  a  march 
across  India  and  a  war  were  prefer- 
red, which  have  already  cost,  on  a  ge- 
neral calculation,  about  twenty  timen 
the  subsidy,  or  seven  millions  ster- 
hngt  and  may  cost  an  unlimited  surn 
before  quiet  is  restored.  But  the  gul- 
lautry  of  the  British  troops  shnrnp 
conspicuously  in  this  brief,  but  dan- 
gerous, campaign.  Doiit  Mohammed 
was  heatenj  and  taken  prisoner  \  and 
now,  after  two  yean  of  nominal 
triumph,  the  whole  struggle  is  to  be 
begun  again. 

But  a  new  display  of  sentiment  ts 
actually  fastening  itself  on  this  un* 
promising  subjects  and  the  Whigs  and 
Hadii^als  are  beginning  to  exalt  the 
Atfghans  into  patriots.  ^  id  alt 

other  fine  things  of  the  i  ^uuL 

'  The  orators  say  thatihu  /m-iiauB  had 
a  right  to  hate  the  British  for  forcing 
a  heiovfd  aoveren/n  from  thcmi  and  an 
nnhcloved  sovereign   on   them  ;  that  i 
Dost   Mohammed   was  the  universal 
delight,  and  Sbuh  Shoojah  the  univer- 
grd  haired,  aud  that  they  were  only 
p^?rforming  the  part  of  William  Tell  j 
and  Tiinoleou,      But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ease  of 
Napoleon   and    Louis   XVI H,     The 
French  wonld,  doubtless,  have  prefer»i 
red  Napoleon,  bec?iii^e  hp  pive  theml 
plunder  ;  but  tf^<;h;<  r 

preferring  Louis,  i  1 

us  to  remain  at  peace.    Tlic  Cor^ic^dJ 
was,  doubtless,  more  a  favourite  witlil 
the  French  amateurs  of  '*  La  gloire*** 
than  the  old  fat  descendant  of  forty 
lazy  kings  ^  but  he  was  a  much  morf  i 
inconvenient  neighbour  for  us, — an 41 
that  was  the  grand  rpiestiun  for  us  to 
consider.    Accordingly,  we  flung  ihat 
robbing  and   murd*.'iiug   eoipcn*r  of 
the  hrnvrs  from  the  throne,  and  put 
tiie  old  man  in   his  seat.     This  was 
exactly  the  case  with  the  A H'^ bans* 
Dost  Mohammed  was  sanguinary  and 
treacherous  j  he  nmde  war  upon  us, 
and  we  beat  him,  captured  him,  and 
sent  him  to  study  the  art  of  respect«j 
iug  the  British  government  In  a  dun* 
goon.    Shah  Shoojah  may  be  a  sot  of 
a  simpleton,  hut  /ir  will  not  make  war 
upon  us  ;  and,  thercfore>  it  is  onrcoti^  ■ 
venicnce  to  keep  him  on  the  throne,' 
Whether  we   have   done   all   in   the 
wisest   way — whether  we  might   not 
have  made  Dost  MohAmmed  as  careful 
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of  presenring  the  peace  as  the  Shah, 
is  altogether  a  question  of  circum- 
stances. Whether  it  would  not  have 
been  much  better  to  have  lefl  the 
Dost  and  the  Kamram,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  savages,  to  fight  it  out,  and 
cut  up  each  other,  we  have  not  the 
sliehtest  doubt  would  have  been  the 
right  proceeding,  and  must  be  the  pro- 
ceeding after  all.  But  to  represent 
the  Afighans  as  chivalrie,  sensitive, 
and  romantic, — as  imitating  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  rising  of  the 
Swedes  for  Gustavus,  or  the  Scotch 
for  the  Chevalier,  is  nothing  but  to 
burlesqtie  all  truth,  and  make  a  tinsel 
novel  out  of  a  barbarian  incident. 
The  real  nature  of  the  insurrection  is, 
an  intrigue  to  drive  Shah  Shoojah  from 
the  throne,  and  put  the  contriver  of 
the  intrigue  into  it;  the  same  thing 
has  been  done  a  hundred  times  over 
in  India.  An  individual  or  a  party 
have  got  together  money  enough  to 
hire  soldiers  ;  the  nation  are  banditti, 
and  would  hire  themselves  to  any  one; 
the  perfidy,  lies,  bribery,  and  villany 
of  all  kinds  with  which  every  thing 
done  by  the  Asiatics  is  carried  on, 
make  a  conspiracy— at  once,  the  con- 

Snracy  swells  into  a  rebellion.  If  the 
ritish  resident  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
vigilance,  he  watches  the  plot,  crushes 
the  rebellion,  and  hangs  the  principal 
performers.  If  he  is  merely  a  showy 
coxcomb,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
tricked  with  his  eyes  open, — ^imagines 
himself  the  first  diplomatist  in  the 
world,  while  he  is  laughed  at  by  his 
own  palan kin  bearers,  and  sits  down 
to  pen  a  dispatch  to  the  governor- 
general,  announcing  the  general  pa- 
cification produced  by  his  genius, 
when,  in  the  next  five  minutes,  he  is 
shot  in  the  midst  of  a  general  rebel- 
lion. Or,  if  he  is  a  sulky,  self-sufficient, 
and  obstinate  official,  he  despises  all 
notice  of  the  movements  around  him, 
reflises  to  believe  that  he  is  not  infal- 
lible>  and  finally  walks  into  the  pitfall 
of  the  enemy,  in  the  face  of  day.  But 
the'  -true  evil  of  such  things  and 
persons  is,  the  hazard  into  which 
they  throw  clever  people  and  brave 
men,  who  were  compelled  to  rely  on 
them.  Still  we  must  have  no  varnish- 
ing of  'the  Affghans ;  they  are  a 
bloody,  plundering,  and  ricious  race 
of  savages.  The  British  cerUinly 
were  impolitic  in  remaining  so  lonff  in 
ibeh  eouotry;  but  the  Affghans  had 
iAmv  MctaaUf  beneSted  by  them :  Bri- 


tish expenditure  gives  opulence  wher- 
ever it  goes, — there  had  been  no  acts 
of  tyranny, — the  population  were  pro- 
tected,— and,  as  io  the  idea  of  their 
feeling  disgraced,'  like  so  many  Ro- 
mans or  Englbhmen,  at  seeing  an 
enemy*s  army  supporting  a  returned 
sovereign,  all  is  verbiage.  The  only 
difference  between  the  parties,  is,  that 
the  British  paid,  but  did  not  bribe, 
while  the  Dost  Mohammed  party  bri- 
bed, but  did  not  pay,  and,  among  bar- 
barians, the  bribe  always  carries  the 
field. 

But  the  matter  must  come  before 
the  great  British  tribunal.  The  go- 
vernor-general must  be  compelled  to 
account  for  his  first  having  suffered 
so  foolish,  rash,  and  wasteful  a  war, 
ever  to  have  been  contemplated,  and 
then  to  account  for  the  palpably  ab- 
surd, hazardous,  and  senseless  man- 
ner, in  which,  after  the  conquest,  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  country  was  main- 
tained. He  must  produce  the  corre- 
spondence of  Sir  Alexander  Bumea, 
whose  friends  declare  that  he  made 
the  strongest  remonstrances  against 
the  whole  expedition.  Ho  must  pro- 
duce the  correspondence  of  Mr  Clerk, 
and  the  other  residents  in  that  part  of 
India.  He  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
country  on  the  project  which  was  so 
long  said  to  be  entertained  of  garri« 
sontng  Herat,  and  thus  extending  the 
line  of  British  hostilities  from  China 
to  Persia,  a  line  of  2000  miles.  He 
must  account  for  the  ignorance  which 
made  the  insurrection  a  surprise  to 
him ;  or  if  he  knew  of  it,  the  scattered 
and  helpless  condition  in  which  the 
various  bodies  of  our  troops  were  left 
in  that  wild  country.  If  he  can  de- 
fend himself  on  those  points,  so  much 
the  better ;  if  he  cannot,  let  justice  bo 
done  to  the  army  and  the  empire. 

The  blow  in  Cabnl  is  the  heaviest 
that  has  fallen  on  the  Indian  army 
since  the  days  of  Hyder  Ali,  when  the 
force  under  General  Matthews  was 
broken  up  by  the  Mysore  cavalry — but 
this  was  upwards  of  half  a  century 
ago.  It  is  a  heavier  blow  than  fell 
on  the  British  army  in  Europe  du- 
ring the  whole  Continental  war;  for 
though  our  troops  on  the  Continent 
often  suffered  from  disease  and  winter, 
they  fought  successfully,  and  even 
the  march  to  Corunna  was  finished  by 
a  victory.  But  in  Affghanistan,  every 
kind  of  blunder  seems  to  have  been 
oommiUedi  smd  every  kind  of  loss  suf- 


I  fered,  uorelieved  by  a  Bingle  ray  of 
I  victory.  Our  gallant  troops  have  been 
J  forced  iudigoantly  to  fly  before  a  rab- 
1  Lie,  because  the  rabble  had  food  and 
f  they  bad  none  ;  and  the  force  which  a 
few  months  ago  would  have  marched 
triumphantly  from  end  to  end  of  In- 
dia, is  now  fugitive^  or  showing  its 
habitual  bravery  only  in  dyUig  on  the 
field. 

The  French  newspapers  are  in 
high  exultation  at  this  melancholy  nnd 
hitler  catastrophe*  The  tniserablo 
spirit  of  a  Frenchman  is  never  to  be 
softened  by  a  sen  so  of  what  is  due  to 
the  feuHerings  of  brave  men.  All 
Paris  i^  du^ncing  with  extai^y  at  the 
idea-of  our  troops  being  driven  out  of 
Ciibut.  All  the  Jicribblers  arc  on  tip- 
toe for  dii^i&ter^,  and  the  contempti- 
ble vanity  of  the  nation  sees  nothing 
less  iu  them  iban  wiping  out  the  dis* 
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grace  of  Waterloo*  '*  Perfide  AJ- 
bion/'  is  tlie  melo-dramatic  rant  of 
those  most  pitiful  of  penmen,  *'  Voila 
la  Decadence/'  is  the  prediction  of  the 
haranguers*  And  so,  England  Is  to 
be  ruined,  because  a  force,  that  after 
all  would  scarcely  have  made  an  ad- 
vanced guard  for  a  Continental  army, 
has  been  cooped  up  by  snow,  and 
compelled  to  evacuate  a  country  where 
it  could  not  Oud  food  1  But«  if  France 
has  some  high-minded  and  some  even 
rational  men^  she  has  millions  al- 
ways pittfub  always  boastful^^  and  aU 
ways  mean,  always  talking  of  their 
high  feelings,  and  always  bitter  and 
maliguaut*  always  vaunting  their  own 
pruwesst  and  yet  writhing  under  the 
scourge  that  every  nation  of  Europe 
has  in  turn  laid  on  France»  and  will 
lay  on  her  again* 


laBLANO* 


If  ire  should  get  no  other  good  from 
the  Conservative  Ministry,  wo  should 
thank  it  for  its  good  lo  Ireland,  Mur- 
der and  larceny,  the  burning  of  houses 
and  the  robbery  of  arras,  still  go  on, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  Impulse^t  long  and 
strongly  given.  Ten  years*  practice 
must  produce  des^terity  in  the  art  of 
burning  out  parsons  and  shooting 
landlords.  We  cannot  expect  the  re- 
gular professors  of  assassination  to 
throw  aside  their  calling  by  virtue  of 
a  notion  that  there  shall  he  no  more 
jail  deliveries ;  but  still  they  are  sub- 
siding, and  will  subside  more  and  more, 
as  the  law  begins  to  revive  a  little, 
and  judges  and  attorney* generals  are 
something  more  than  gentlemen  who 
wear  heavy  wigis,  and  receive  heavy 
salaries. 

But  the  great  point  is,  that  "  Agi- 
tation** has  nearly  run  itself  out. 
The  rampRnt  mendicancy  that  so  lately 
ran  over  Ireland  with  its  mouth  full 
of  grievances,  and  its  bag  full  of 
priest  pencej  is  now  become  actually 
the  cripple  that  it  pretended  to  be.  It 
can  no  longer  pluck  the  bandages 
from  its  eye,  ad  libitum^  or  unscrew 
its  wi;oden  leg,  and  take  a  share  in  the 
fight,  with  it  for  a  weapon ;  it  is  now 
growing  sightless*  and  the  wooden  kg 
h  tiecessary  to  its  being  able  to  move 
at  all.  If  the  hat  in  hand  was  once 
partly  a  pretext  for  licensed  rambling 
and  ficoosed  licsi  it  is  now  a  real  re* 


source,  and  the  only  one.    The  "  great 
indigent*'  is  no   longer  a  pampered 
layer  -  of  •  the  -  public  -  under-coutribu- 
lion;   like  the  beggar  in    Gil  Bias, 
with  his  musket  levelled  from  behind 
his  begging- box,  it  is  a  beggar,  and 
must  live  on  alms  or  nothing.     Un- 
questionably this  is  not  the  pK  t 
condition  in  the  world.     Ti  > 
find   amuseoicnt   in   the  spt'ctyiciu  lU' 
dilapidated  faction,  may  undoubtedly 
indulge  themselves  in  comparing  tho 
lusty  audacity  of  the  Ijrawlers  during 
the  la&t  tcu  year^,  with  tbeir  suddea  { 
decrepitude  within  the  last  six  months* 
But  we  have  bowels;  we  arc  not  made  | 
of  that  stern  stuff.     We  feel  for  thosa  < 
who,  having  been  accustomed  for  one 
half  of  their  lives  to  live  on  charity, 
suddenly  see  no  other  prospect  for  the 
other  half  but  to  work  or  starve.    Wo,^ 
can  conceive  notbing  more  atBictio^l 
to  any  sort  of  gentlemen,  whose  easy  J 
career  was  iu  the  public  wheelbarrowt 
rolled  from  pavement  to  pavement  by 
the  hands  of  a  commiserating  couimn- 
nity,  than  to  be,  without  further  no- 
tice, trundled  out,  and  ordered  to  use 
their  own  legs,  and  live  by  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands.     Agitation  is  like 
the  **  Rent,'*  and  tho  "  Rent*!  fs  likt- 
the  decision  of  the  auctioneer's  ham^l 
mer,  it  i^  "  going,  going,  gone/'     So 
long  as    place   and   pensiop   can   be 
counted  QQf  zeal  will  always  be  at 
premium.    The  Rent  was  a  good  tpe 
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enlatioii  otica,  for  men  will  readily 
enough  give  fi?e  BhiUings  to  ensure 
fire  hundred  pounds  a-year.  But 
those  delightful  days  must  be  now 
among  the  '*  things  that  were."  Ire- 
land, *'old  Ireland/'  <*  young  Ire- 
land"— for,  according  to  the  meta- 
£horical  magic  of  the  itinerants^  she 
i  alternately  an  old  lady  and  a  young 
gentleman,  a  broken  antique  and  a 
brawny  braggadocio,  a  grandmother 
of  grievance,  distorted  with  six  hun- 
dred years  of  chains,  strait-waistcoats, 
and  a  Newgate  dietary,  and  a  dashing, 
broad-shouldered,  long-striding,  and 
hectoring  champion,  club  in. hand,  the 
model  of  a  recruit  for  the  "  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  Blue*' — Ireland,  whe- 
ther old  or  young,  is  coming  to  her 
senses,  and,  happening  to  find  that  the 
annual  demand  for  her  shillings  is 
attended  with  as  little  profit  as  plea- 
sure, she  is  annually  closing  her  purse 
tighter,  until  its  orifice  will  be  undis- 
Goverable  by  the  keenest  penetration. 
That  such  a  contribution,  for  such 
purposes,  should  ever  have  been  suf- 
fered by  a  rational  government,  has 
often  perplexed  lis;  but  perhaps  it 
was  better,  on  the  whole,  to  let  the 
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absurdity  take  its  course,  and  wear 
itself  out.  It  was  a  ourions  experi- 
ment on  the  art  of  extracting  money 
from  the  rags  of  paupers,  and  raising 
a  party  on  the  rags  of  principle.  Bot 
Conservatism  has  thrown  it  into  a 
position,  where,  on  the  theory  of  the 
exhausted  receiver,  it  must  die.  It 
4nay,  like  the  mouse  or  the  viper,  usual 
in  such  philosophical  shows,  pant,  and 
struggle,  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  for  a 
while ;  but  its  breath  once  taken  awaj, 
its  existence  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

We  are  even  glad  that  Conserva- 
tbm  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
tinguish the  nuisance  by  any  direct 
blow.  It  has  simply  opened  the  slnioe 
which  kept  up  the  pond,  and  though 
agiution,  like  the  eel,  will  plunge  in 
the  lowest  mire,  and  may  wriggle 
long,  yet  there  is  an  end  of  all  things ; 
all  its  tenacity  of  life,  and  all  its  skill 
in  hiding  in  kindred  slime,  will  not 
save  it ;  if  it  shows  on  the  surface  it 
will  be  caught,  and  if  it  hides  at  the 
bottom  it  will  be  dried  out  of  exb- 
tenoe.  The  pond  is  growing  shfldlower 
already,  and  the  reptile  writhes  and 
dives  in  vain. 


CXMBTBaiBS. 


A.  suocession  of  letters  have  appear- 
ed in  the  public  papers  respecting  the 
custom  of  burying  in  cities,  and  espe- 
cially of  burying  in  vaults  under 
ehurches.  Without  asking  whether 
some  of  this  sudden  eagerness  is  not 
dictated  by  the  shareholding  interests 
of  the  cemetery  companies,  we  entirely 
agree  in  the  "  prayer  of  the  petition," 
and  hope  that  another  session  will 
not  be  suffered  to  pass,  without  bring- 
ing the  whole  question  fully  before 
Parliament.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Home  Secretary — and  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  we  are  satisfied  that 
every  duty  will  find  its  due  attention — 
to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  metro- 
polis. This  we  see,  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  already  consulting,  by  mak- 
ing parks  and  places  of  exercise  for 
the  population*  But  the  duty  extends 
below  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  sur^ 
face.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bodies  yearly  laid  together 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  metro- 
polis, must  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
ibe  atmoBphere.  But  it  is  still  worse 
when  buried  ia  the  muJts  of  a  church. 


There  the  atmosphere  has  scarcely 
any  change  during  the  week,  and  on 
Sundays  a  congregation  are  sent  to 
breath  the  effluvia  which  has  been  es- 
caping from  the  melancholy  cham- 
iiers  k>elow  for  the  six  days  before. 
The  obvious  remedy  is,  to  forbid  any 
further  burials,  whether  in  the  church- 
yards or  vaults  ;  and  to  send  all  bodies 
to  places  dbtant  from  the  dwellings 
of  man.  But  we  must  also  recollect 
a  matter  of  justice,  which  those  wri- 
ters seem  to  have  rather  curiously 
osdtted.  The  burial  fees  form  a  part 
of  the  ancient  stipends  of  the  clergy, 
and  very  properly  so,  as  the  clergy 
are  obliged  to  officiate  at  the  inter- 
ments. This  source  of  income,  which, 
though  trifling  in  the  smaller  Lon- 
don parishes,  is  of  much  importance 
in  the  more  populous  ones,  must 
not,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  with- 
out compensation.  Yet,  in  some  in- 
stances, this  compensation  has  been 
rendered  extremely  inadequate,  whe- 
ther through  peculiar  dexterity  in  the 
egents  of  the  cemetery  companies  be- 
fore ?«xUament»  or  tbs  want  of  suffi- 
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he  pan  of  tlie 


<!ient  inform  J 
committees, 
be  wholl 

mittee  ejtj__;  ,  ^   .  .-i  _    ■, 

tUment^  tukiag  tbu  Hbapi?  of  a  p«r^ 
mauent  boardi  to  receive  all  applica- 
tionii  reliitive  to  new  cemeterieFi,  to 
prevent  their  encroaching  on  public 
roac!s»  to  fix  on  the  most  fitting  sUua- 
lions,  and  even  to  piiss  an  opinion  on 
their  mode  of  laying  out  the  g rounds 
and  on  the  architecture  of  their  cha- 
pels $  and  thus  prevent  i'  nities 
ofbadtafite,  or  even  i  i^th- 
ties  in  higher  matters,  wniLii  me  ge- 
neral adoption  of  cemeteries,  by  all 
liJnds  of  (  —■  ■ :  V,  may  produce.  We 
should  ;i'  award  the  satisfac- 
tory coiii^.vti.^..i.*uii  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  for  the  portion  of  their  in- 
come of  which  they  would  he  thus  de- 
prived, and  which,  under  the  new 
plan,  instead  of  lightening  the  expense 
of  burials  to  the  people,  would  only 
go  into  the  pockets  of  speculators  and 
shareholders* 
Wc  have  no  doubt  that  a  general  sya- 
of  cemeterieft  on  this  plan  would 
invaluable  results .  in  the  first 
instance,  it  would  turn  a  public  dau- 
er  into  a  public  ornament,  by  piaut- 
in  the  environs  of  London  beauti* 
ipotfl,  whose  solemn  purpose  would 
Impair  neither  their  use  nor  their 
beauty.  Taking  care  that  they  should 
be  without  the  fttoiastic  trippcry  which 
makes  the  great  cemetery  of  PariJj  ri- 
dicir.  ■,'■'•■■.  ■■_'-'  ,  .  iihenti 
and  lion- 
ouriiuji'-'  tL>  iiR*  ijjfiijorv  ui  ifiL*  aead»  to 
the  arts,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation.  The  hero,  the  state^r-  -  *' 
poet,  and  the  painter,  might  i 
characteristic  memoriab.  The  j^.u^mmj 
are  not  a  people  of  triflersi  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  even  a  walkatnuug  those 
Westminster  Abbeva  ld  the  open  air, 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  national 
feelings. 

But  there  are  several  things  which 
must  be  peculiarly  attended  to.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  always  consecra- 
ted. Not  that  we  place  any  auperstl- 
tioua  value  on  tho  ceremony,  nor  are 
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Once  consecrated,   it  canij< 
tufbod*      WhUe,    if    mt 
ted,   the   company  w1  j  i 

cemetery  may  be  bnu  sj 

bankruptcy  may  turn  tijc  pluco  u<  iti«^ 
terment  into  a  brick- Held,  or  a  btuld"- 
Ing-fieid,  or  any  other  purpose  of 
cular  dale^  within  a  week.     Anotho^l 
matter  of  Imt  »  cler- 

gyman of  thi  1  will 

olficiate  where   iiie  ^roucju    iias  not 
been    thus  consecrated  ;  and  thongll  I 
some  of  the  Bectaries  may  allow  theii 
preachers  to  perform  the  ritual  of  bu« 
rial  according  to  their  fashion,  it  Hi 
possible  that  tliere  may  be  no  servic4l 
at  all,   or  one  6o  indecorous  as  lo  b«-^ 
worse  than  none. 

Another  nnjnr  ought  to be  attended 
to*     It  i>m  to  build  a  chii^^ 

pel  on  ti     ^^  I,  for  the  ptirpu^c  of 

reading  that  part  of  the  bun  ? 

which  is  appointed  to  be  n  ;l 

the  church  walU.   But  it  Is  i 
to  the  idea  of  a  churt*h,  in  h  y 

for  the  melancholy  ; 

the  dead  j  its  natu.  ,  u 

give  knowledge^  iu^tcucuon,  and  cou- 
(iolation  to  (he  living.    Wo  think  that 
tho^e  chapels  should  In  every  ca»e  bo  J 
made  places  of  regular  worship  on  th^j 
Sunday,  and  bo  u»cd  only  as  oth«r] 
churches  are  for  the  burial  berViee«.| 
There  h\\    '  '  '  ■    ■   ■      ';    '.^  .""'   . 
as  lo  iliL 

made  to  .irj*^  iruu)  [ih 

melcry,  or,  in  ciLse  of  ilu 

L  loO  a  yCitr,  from  iIn  uitt 

company,  by  the  act  oi  tiont  1 

the  usual  objection-  •' 

terests  or  voluniat 

be  obviated,  a  coij  *^.. ,  ^.j*.   ...^i 

periiaps    an    important    one,    wouliS'l 

be  given  to  the  mini»terial  Ix'flv    Miif 

the  public  mind  would  be  iiti 

ritual  teaching  on  the  very  t 

at  tho  moment,  whc^re  that 

wa«  most  bkely  to  make  a        •      -  i 

permanent  impression* 


Ths  EaETuquAick. 


The  London  populace — and  thoy 
are  many — and  tho  London  wit» — and 
they  are  few — ^have  been  all  busy  with 
tho  fate  of  this  famoua  city,  which 


wa5  to  have  been  swallowed  up  on  thtf 
17th  J  but  tUi?  nrophcts,  having  been 
suddenly  reminOed  that  they  hud  not 
provided  for  tho  diflerence  between 
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the  ''  old  style*'  and  the  new,  the 
earthquake  has  put  itself  off  until  next 
montH>  with  a  promise  that>  in  case  of 
any  further  disagreement^  it  will  not 
be  bound  to  attend  to  the  caprices  of 
the  Almanac^  but  will  do  its  will» 
without  waiting  for  any  body.  The 
origin  of  this  solemn  announce- 
ment is  stiU  rather  obscure.  It  has, 
with  most  plausibility^  hitherto  been 
traced  to  the  gin-shops  of  St  Giles's, 
where  the  population  were  heard  to 
talk  something  largely  and  loudly  of 
''swallowing**  upon  the  day  of  tlieir 
national  saint,  St  Patrick's  birth  hap- 
pening to  fall  on  the  17th.  By  others 
It  has  been  conjectured  to  arise  from 
the  conversation  of  the  committee  for 
building  the  Royal  Exchange,  who 
talked  of  **  swallowing'*  half  a  million 
sterling.  By  the  political  people  of 
the  Western  portion  of  the  metropo- 
lis, it  has  been  asserted  to  have  its  ori- 
gin  in  a  speech  on  finance,  three  hours 
and  a  half  long,  which  the  House  mar- 
yellously  exerted  the  faculty  of  deglu- 
tition in  swallowing ;  and  whose  effects 
will  be  to  swallow  up  three  per  cent  of 
the  regular  income  of  every  man  in 
England,  **  including  those  who,*'  as 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Ireland  observes,  "  have  no  regular 
income  at  all.**  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged thbt  the  St  Patrick  earthquake- 
makers  have  the  fairest  chance  of  es- 
tablishing their  claim;  for  if  being 
knocked  down,  or  tumbling  down,  af- 
ter a  due  quantity  of  "  swallowing,** 
belong  to  the  operations  of  earth- 
quakes in  general,  the  *'  finest  pisan- 
try  under  the  sun,**  even  in  the  mist 
and  mire  of  St  Giles's,  are  the  most 
practical  converts  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  We  understand 
that,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief,  they  are  now  packing  up  their 
furniture,  a  light  labour  in  general, 
and  running  off  before  quarter-day, — 
a  performance  not  infrequent  among 
the  observers  of  saints'  days.  But 
who  would  remain  in  London  to  be 
crushed  into  a  jelly,  and  have  to  pay 
his  lodgings  besides  ? 

The  Geologists— for  even  the  pro- 
found in  pipe-clay  and  pebbles  have 
taken  the  matter  into  their  gravest 
consideration — are  attempting  to  calm 
the  public  fears  by  asserting  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm,  there  being 
"  Do/}ossilfilify  that  an  earthquake  can 
tske  place  within  Londou,    or   the 
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circle  of  the  late  twopenny  post."  We 
confess  that,  with  all  our  respect  for 
the  science,  our  conviction  on  that 
subject  is  not  complete,— for  earth-* 
quakes  are,  like  the  ladies,  very 
changeable  affairs,  as  well  as  very 
powerful ;  and  the  earthquake  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  buried  Lisbon,  might 
alter  its  mind,  and  pay  its  attentions 
to  London,  without  one  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  reason. 
However,  the  Geological  Society  are 
said  to  be  about  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  visit  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  distance  being  only  4000 
miles,  they  may  take  it  in  their  way 
to  the  next  summer  meeting,  where 
their  adventures  will  form  a  useful 
variety  in  the  ''reports,"  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  are  growing  rather 
dull.  When  the  committee  shall  have 
ascertained  that  the  strata  for  the 
whole  4000  miles  are  regular  granite, 
or  wooden  blocks  firmly  rammed  to- 
gether on  the  principle  of  the  Oxford 
Street  pavement,  we  shall  go  to  our 
slumbers  in  peace — bnt  not  till  then. 

An  antiquarian  has  produced  from 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  dated 
1203,  the  following  true  oracle:— 

"  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty -two 
Four  things  the  sun  shall  view, — 
London's  rich  and  famous  town 
Hungry  earth  shall  swallow  down  ; 
Storm  and  rain  in  France  shall  be, 
Till  every  river  runs  a  sea ; 
Spain  shall  be  rent  in  twain. 
And  famine  waste  the  land  again. 
So  say  I,  the  Monk  of  Dree, 
In  the  twelve  hundredth  year  and  three." 
Harleian  Collection,  (British  Mu- 
seum,) 8006,  folio  319. 

Another  is  given,  as  from  Dr  Dee 
the  astrologer.  Dee  was  a  yery  clever 
fellow,  of  whom  we  shall  tell  you  some- 
thing when  we  are  less  in  terror  of  the 
earthquake.  He  was,  we  are  afraid,  a 
great  deal  of  a  knave,  like  many  other 
clever  fellows ;  and  as  his  temper  was, 
like  that  of  all  who  understand  the 
world,  of  the  most  accommodating 
order,  he  would  have  had  no  more 
objection  to  live  by  earthquakes  than 
by  picking  pockets.  The  lines  given 
to  his  pen,  or  rather  tripod,  are  excel- 
lent in  their  way : — 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  all, 
Prepare  yourselves  for  dreadful  fall 
Of  bouse  and  land  and  human  soul— 
The  measure  of  your  sins  are  full ; 
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In  the  year  one  eight  and  forty-two 
Of  the  year  that  is  so  new  ; 
In  the  third  month,  of  that  sixteen, 
It  may  be  a  day  or  two  between. 

Perhaps  you*ll  soon  be  stiff  and  cold. 
Dear  Cbriitian  be  not  stout  and  bold  ; 
The  mighty  kingly  proud  will  see 
This  comes  to  pass  as  my  name's  Dee.** 
1598.  M.S,  in  the  J^ntish  Museum, 

It  is  QDlucky  that  the  rhymes,  in 
neither  case,  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, nor  in  any  other,  but  in  the 
head  of  the  ingenious  discoverer. 
But  as  they  were  excellent,  and  as  no 
known  living  poet  could  produce  their 
equal,  let  them  fall  as  *'  treasure 
trove'*  to  the  dead  doctor. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  claim  for  the 
nineteenth  century  originality  in 
earthquakes,  or  indeed  in  any  thing 
else.  It  is  the  imitation  age.  Our 
ancestors  were  just  as  ridiculous  a 
hundred  years. ago.  Horace  WaU 
pole*  that  keenest  of  all  the  fools  of 
fashion,  the  most  philosophical  of  cox- 
combs, and  the  most  delightful  po- 
lisher of  sneer  and  satires  to  the  end 
of  a  long  and  utterly  useless  life,  thus 
tells  his  tale  in  the  most  amusing  of 
all  possible  collections  of  letters. 

"  Several  families,*'  he  writes  on  the 
2d  of  April,  '*  are  literally  gone,  and 
many  more  going  to-day.  I  am  almost 
ready  to  burn  my  letter  now  I  have  begun 
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it,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  laughing ; 
but  it  is  so  true  that  Arthur,  of  White's 
Club,  told  me  last  night,  that  he  should 
put  off  the  last  ridotto,  which  was  to  be  on 
Thursday,  because  he  hears  nobody  would 
come  to  it.  Dick  Levoson  and  Mr  Rigby, 
who  had  supped  and  stayed  late  at  Bed- 
ford-house the  other  night,  knocked  at 
several  doors,  and  in  a  watchman's  voieto, 
cried  '  past  four  o'clock  and  a  dreadful 
earthquake ! '  This  frantic  terror  prevails 
so  much,  that  within  these  three  days, 
730  coaches  have  been  counted  passing 
Hyde-park  corner,  with  whole  parties  re- 
moving into  the  country.  Here  is  a  good 
advertisement  which  I  cut  out  of  the  pa- 
pers to-day — *  On  Monday  next  will  be 
published,  price  sixpence,  a  true  and  exact 
list  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  have 
left,  or  shall  leave,  this  place,  through  fear 
of  the  earthquake.*  Several  women  have 
made  earthquake  gowns — that  in,  gowna 
to  sit  ont  of  doors  all  night.  These  are 
of  the  more  courageous.  One  woman, 
still  more  heroic,  is  come  to  town  on  pur- 
'pose.  She  says  all  her  friends  are  in  Lon- 
don, and  she  will  not  survive  them.  But, 
what  will  you  think  of  Lady  Catharine  , 
Pelham,  Lady  Frances  Arundel,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Gal  way,  who  go  this  evening  to 
an  inn  ten  miles  out  of  town,  where  they 
are  to  play  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning, 
and  then  come  back,  I  suppose,  to  look  for 
the  bones  of  their  husbands  and  families 
under  the^ubbish  ?  The  prophet  of  all 
this  is  a  trooper  of  Lord  Delaware's,  who 
was  yesterday  sent  to  Bedlam." 


Marriage. 


Lord  Francis  Egerton,  has  brought 
forward  a  measure  to  legalise  the 
marriage  of  widowers  with  their 
wives'  sisters.  We  have  not  now 
space  to  discuss  the  question,  nor 
any  desire  to  enter  into  a  detail, 
whose  very  mention  fills  one  with 
disgust.  That  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals who  would  choose  to  be  at 
liberty  to  have  their  wives'  sisters  for 
mistresses,  on  a  promise  of  marrying 
them  when  the  wife  was  in  her  grave, 
we  can  understand ;  because  we  per* 
fectly  know,  that  there  are  individuals 
who  envy  the  Turk  his  Harem,  and 
who  would  look  for  a  convenient, 
cheap,  and  unsuspected  Harem,  in  the 
familiarity  sanctioned  by  custom  with 
a  wife's  sister.  That  there  are  also 
(inters  who  would  look  forward  to  the 
decease  of  the  wife,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever ;  and  that  the  pennlBsion  to 
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contract  those  odious  marriages, 
would,  in  thousands  of  instances,  turn 
the  natural  affection  of  the  wife  for  her 
sisters  into  fear,  exclusion,  and  jea- 
lousy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  In 
men  of  loose  principles — and  they  are 
by  no  means  a  minority — the  very  pos- 
sibility of  a  future  union,  would  pro- 
duce speculations  injurious  to  domes-  * 
tic  virtue,  are  to  us  matters  of  de- 
monstration. The  world  is  not  too 
virtuous  as  it  is,  and  what  would  be 
the  natural  result,  if  a  husband  were 
suffered  to  look  on  his  wife's  sisters, 
perhaps  living  in  the  same  house,  with 
the  eyes  of  one  who  contemplated 
future  matrimony  ?  The  first  precept 
of  the  matrimonial  bond  at  the  altar 
is,  '*  that  forsaking  all  others,  the 
husband  shall  adhere  to  his  wife  in 
sickness  and  health,  and  all  the  gen^ 
ralcuaallm^UM^r  ^\sxVwhX^w^^ 
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be  the  worth  of  his  adherence,  if  his 
mind  was  roving  round  a  circle  of 
youngs  women  seated  at  his  table? 
By  a  still  higher  authority,  the  hus- 
band is  commanded  '^  to  cleave  to  his 
wife;"  but  what  would  be  the  value 
of  this  high  and  primitive  command, 
if  he  was  thinking  of  one  of  his  wife*8 
sisters  as  her  substitute  and  successor? 
Or  if  we  are  to  be  told>  what  hinders 
him  now  from  so  casting  his  eyes  on 
any  woman?— the  answer  is,  that 
though  nothing  m^  restrain  a  foolish 
or  a  profligate  mind  from  such  acts 
in  general  society,  no  other  women 
are  by  custom  placed  in  such  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  him  as  those 
sisters;  that  the  familiarity  which 
would  be  an  open  offence  in  general 
society,  is  taken  as  an  instance  of  sim- 
ple kindness  in  such  relationships ;  and 
that  the  opportunities  which  general 
society  cannot  be  supposed  to  offer, 
form  the  natural  course  of  that  asso- 
ciation which  ought  to  subsist  between 
relations  at  once  so  distinctly  sepa- 
rated and  so  closely  allied.  We  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  measure 
would  produce  bickering,  suspicion, 
and  even  a  tendency  to  gross  vice,  so 
fas  as  it  was  practically  realized. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  against  it. 
By  that  law,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
Reformation,  marriage  wiA  a  wife's 
sister  was  void,  on  application  to  the 
courts.  The  later  law  of  1835  mere- 
ly made  the  old  more  stringent; 
enacting,  that  the  children  of  such  a 
marriage  were  inevitably  illegitimate. 
Whereas,  by  the  old  law,  if  no  appli- 
cation was  made  against  their  legitU 
-  macy  before  the  death  of  the  parents, 
it  was  established. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  still  higher  law 
of  God  is  against  it.  In  the  18th 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  where  the  de- 
grees of  forbidden  affinity  are  stated, 
it  is  distinctly  said  that  a  man  must 
not  marry  his  brother's  wife  on  the  de- 
cease of  her  husband :  now,  if  this  re- 
lationship prohibits  matrimony,  how 
much  more  strongly  must  the  pro- 
hibition exist,  where  the  relationship 
exists  by  a  man*s  wife ;  a  wife's  being 
of  all  relationships  the  closest  ?  The 
sister  of  the  nearest  of  all  possible  re- 
lations ;  namely,  that  in  which  our 
being  is  made  one,  must  be  a  nearer 
relation  than  the  wife  of  that  bro- 
iber,  who  js  a  relation  in  only  the  se- 
coatUrjr  degree.  And  tfais  reasoning 
bos  becB  held  so  valid,  that  the  mar- 
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riage  of  a  wife's  sister  or  a  husband's 
brother  has  never  been  suffered  in  the 
Christian  ohuroh  from  the  earliest 
ages.  In  the  Jewish  church,  there 
was  one  excepted  case,  and  that  for  a 
reason  arising  wholly  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  property  among  the 
Eeople.  The  original  division  of  the 
ma  among  the  families  was  divine, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it, 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  proprie- 
tors should  have  offspring.  It  waa 
therefore  enacted,  that  if  an  Israelite 
died  without  offspring,  his  next  un- 
married brother  should  marry  his 
widow,  and  thus  be  the  possessor  of 
the  property,  and  the  father  of  those 
who  were  to  succeed  to  it,  and  keep 
up  the  existence  of  the  family  to  after 
times.  But  this  was  a  reg^ilation  ob- 
viously arising  from  circumstandes, 
and  distinctly  commanded  by  heaven. 
In  all  the  other  instances,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  which  those  minglings  of 
relationship  would  naturally  be  the 
origin,  was  guarded  against  in  the 
strictest  manner ;  and,  as  an  additional 
ground  of  prohibition,  it  was  declared 
that  those  offences  had  been  amon^ 
the  crimes  which  rendered  the  heathen 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and 
which  were,  in  fact,  the  immediate 
source  of  the  tremendous  punishment 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Canaanites. 
Of  Canaan,  it  was  pronounced  that 
for  those  iniquities — '<  The  land  itself 
▼omiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  For  all 
those  abominations  have  the  men  of 
the  land  done,  which  were  before  you  ; 
and  the  land  is  defiled.  That  tho 
land  spew  not  you  out  also,  when  ye 
defile  it,  as  it  spewed  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you.  For  whosoever 
shall  commit  any  of  those  abomina- 
tions, even  the  souls  that  commit  them 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 
people.*' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  pro- 
hibitions are  founded  not  on  Jewish 
ordinances,  or  any  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  that  people  alone:  the 
language  which  we  have  just  quoted 
shows,  that  they  were  equally  binding 
on  nations  who  were  not  under  the 
Jewish  law,  and  who  had  known  no- 
thing of  the  law.  They  were  a  law  of 
nature,  essential  to  the  common  order 
of  society  in  every  land  and  time. 

Why  we  are  now  to  abrogate  this 
original  law,  is  the  question.  It  is  per- 
fectly tme,  that  the  case  of  a  wife's  sis- 
teT  and\inB\>au^  \s  i»>X  xoAiitiQned  hj 


^^m    ti4nio  in  the  Levii 

^^m     wcsujiihul  from  i 

^^m     that  c;Lse  h  inelmicd ; 

^^m     being  ftct(iall)'  iieiirer 

^m     of  tlie  virtual  identity  of  wife  «a*d  iius- 

^P     band. 

But,  even  if  the  law  of  CtuJ  or  of 
man  biid  never  &|iuken,  tlio  ttbiulute 
injury  in  some  instances,  and  inconve- 
nience in  nearly  all,  would  fender  it 
the  fit  subject  for  a  prohibition, 

A  wife  ought  to  ba^e  femde  «ociel/, 
if  poijiible  ;  but  a  wife  who  would 
suuer  A  hAndiome,  gay,  and  agreojible 
young  womun,  who  bad  nothing-  ebe 
to  do  thnn  ti>  attend  to  her  beauty  and 
lier  gaiety^  to  be  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  her  huAband|  would  bo  at 
IcaU  injudicious^  while  there  was  a 
po&fiihility  of  the  husband'n  looking 
upon  this  gay  per-  '■-'  hs  a  future 
wife*     But  if  thi>  i   were  one 

with  wbDUjj  by  ii  j..  .^Ji^v.  .luJJ 
iimrriage  ever  occur^  the  w 
cnjuy  fetnale  intercourse,  wi 
turd  from  the  cooddence.  This  i&now 
the  cocditiou  of  a  wife  having  Mstcrs* 
Those  si»ter£  are  her  friends;^  fond, 
eou£»tnnt»  and  ehecring.  She  needs 
not  shrink  frotn  iheir  most  familiar 
jntercour^e,  nor  dread  to  give  thotn 
her  fullest  eonlidence,  nor  be  sturtlcd 
by  iccing  her  huijbaod  receive  them 
with  a  kindnes»  like  her  own.  She 
has  in  tbcm  frtuud^  by  nature*  who, 
unlike  the  fioklenesn  of  other  friends, 
Ciiu  twvcr  interli're  with  bir  interests, 
rival  her  in  the  uffections  uf  her  hus- 
bund,  or  harbour  a  wish  to  »ee  her  re- 
moved* Bullet  tbo  poiiMbinty  of  their 
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iw      hid  vsi]f  wIiiMi   ^Th_*  bt'comc^-  their 
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of  hiiviug  itad  an  aunt,  and  exchaug 
it  for  the  more  than  doubtful  superiii 
tcndence  of  a  woman  with  a  family  id 
provide  for.  Ab  the  law  now  staudiS 
the  wifc*«  *isler  may  rem:iin  the  aunt, 
and  extend  her  |jersouiil  ciirc  to  the 
orphans  ;  by  the  proposed  law,  «he 
would  reniaio  so  no  longer  i  the  lino 
of  demarcation  between  the  wife's 
sister  and  the  widower's  bridct  has 
been  swept  away  j  iind  no  woman 
can  remain  under  tlie  widower'*  root 
or  even  in  cunfiilenttiil  intimacy  with' 
bis  household,  without  exposing  herself 
to  the  imputation  of  bus  band- bunting^ 
or  worse:  and  as  to  this  no  woman  ql 
character  will  lubujit,  the  children  ar? 
virtually  deprived  of  one  of  their 
luan  St  friends. 

iippose  the  aunt,  now  become 
,  [o  have  children — in  what  re* 
lationBhip  do  they  stand  to  the  foraiQ 
family  ?  lu  one  point  of  view,  th0| 
are  tirst  cousius^n  another^they  aril 
brothers  and  sisters.  Suppose  tb«| 
take  a  fancy  to  marry  e^ich  otbor«J 
Cousins  mAy  marry ;  brothers  and! 
sisters  may  not.  What  ia  to  remedy 
this  confusion  ?  tn  the  sight  of 
Heaven^  if  there  bo  any  meaning  in 
the  words—**  they  two  shall  bo  otie 
Jhfh,''  the  sisters  of  the  wife  are  the 
sisters  of  the  husband ;  for  husband 
and  wife,  hy  that  declaration,  are  one. 
If  a  man  may  not  mnrry  h\%  own  sister, 
be  may  not  marry  the  sister  of  his 


sisterhood;  < 
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becomes  ail  ^^y.< 

\ 

the  wbol«  would  *: 

oif  all  intercourse  u    ._,_  , 

^■.M.   ,.    T     .            l..'i 

course,  there  are  instances 

where  all 

i^^JIpmhertf  of  a  r.tmilv 

would  be 

mj/8m  to  those 

:  but  we 

SHVliot  of   lU'i 

but  of  a 

bising  rivals  exi>!,  niid  there  is  an  eiid     wife  ;  and  any  violation  of  that  law, 

uf  the   frien^i  '  ■  ^  .m  .....^   ^^f    instead  of  *•  relieving  consciences,  and 

taking  o^  a  yoke,"  as  we  ore  told  by] 
the   pamphieteers  who  havo  ^ 
busy  on  the  occasion,  woui 
consciences,    and   lay  a  ncv    .  u:...u 
of  discomfort,  di.«tru&t,  and  vice  upoitl 
society — a  much  heavier  yoke  thao  be- 
fore* 

What  has  raised  tbisolfenshe  nmis^ 
tion  ?    Certainly  no  wish  of  1 !  '   ; 

for  it  has  been  altogether  li  T 

till  wrthiti  some  mouths.  Certaini/J 
DO  national,  rtltgtous,  or  moral  nectts-^ 
stty  ;  for  religious  and  moral  men  are 
all  adverse  to  the  to^ic.  Thero  is 
IV  some  individual  secretij. 
lh«  whole  mHcblnery,  who,! 
ha  *    II   an   incll 

si8i  ,  and  peril 

ladv  un  w  liimi^to  meet  the  fieniutyi 
contempt  bca^u  d  upon  the  can 


cottiilry  coulaining  ten  loiliions  of  fe* 

males.     We  uro  furthrr  to  rcrn!l<  *  t, 

that  we  are  a ' 

in  which  the. 

of  the  lower  unlei^,  wiiu  ^le  not  re- 

straint'd  by  tho  t^rm^  t»f  hJ^h  society, 

atid  wh> 

to   the   J 

liberty. 

Or,  if  St  U  arjTUiid  ilmt  tbo  sister  of 
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ilc»8ires  to  change  tbo  greneral  law  for 
bis  prirticular  convenience.  We  believe 
it  ta  huve  been  wholly  an  individual 
afidir,  magnified  by  solicitors  and 
fccribblera  into  a  national  outcry.  The 
pre^s  Uh«  been  eagerly  euliited^a 
profusion  of  foolish  and  tiresome 
paraphlets  have  been  privately  sent  in 
all  directions,  to  propitiate  the  public 
indf^^utitiont  and  prevent  the  public 
Tiont^  beforehand  ;  but  all  those 
i  vi  sinister  ingenuity  mufl  be 
ruwn  out  of  the  scale,  and  Parlla- 
ent»  by  sternly  extinguishing  the 
ea^nre,  must  do  justice  to  the  law 
of  naturcj  ofnecej?sity,  and  of  religion- 
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Since  thoso  remurka  passed  from 
our  indig^nntionf  the  measure  hns  pass- 
ed from  existence.  The  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  lOih,  threw  out 
the  motion  by  1*23  to  100*  And  the 
tnjijority  would  probably  have  been  ten 
ttmt*s  the  amount,  if  there  had  been 
lerious  apprehension  in  the  house 
hat  lUe  bill  could  ever  pafs.  The 
bracttce  on  those  hopeless  motions  i?, 
unluckily  for  the  right  side,  to  go 
llway  to  their  dinners,  or  to  dress  for 
their  balls,  and  leave  the  fate  of  the 
obnoxious  measure  to  the  ratioualiiy 
of  the  legislature.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  thif^  easy  sty  Icof  letting  things 
find  their  own  level,  is  not  always  fortu- 
n  lite,  for  the  wrong  tide  are  sure  to  be  on 
J  spot,  to  gather  every  man  that  can 
J  gathered,  and  to  throw  their  whole 


force*  raw  and  disciplined,  radical  or 
pgpist,  into  the  Held.  Mahv  a  mea- 
sure has  been  carried  by  ti  ity 
on  one  side  and  mere  nv  ^  on 
the  other*  which  the  nativiii  h^s  had 
to  pay  dearly  for-  But  all  is  over  with 
the  motion,  and  men  may  not  yet 
marry  their  wives'  sisters,  which,  to 
our  mind,  would  be  tantamount  to 
marrying  their  own.  If  we  aro  to  bo 
told  of  the  evil  which  bjis  resulted 
from  the  denial  of  this  kind  of  promia- 
cnoua  union,  we  say,  Jet  it  be  shown. 
Let  us  see  where  miticblef  has  f\>lIow« 
od,  not  in  smalt  individual  and  capri- 
cious instauces,  but  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  attect  society,  and  justify  a 
change  in  the  leffislation  of  eighteen 
hundred  years.  We  can  see  a  great  deal 
of  evil,  as  well  as  of  discomfort,  to  both 
man  and  woman,  in  the  license  uf  sucha 
connexion,  Forinstance,  take  the  sim- 
ple and  common  caseof  a  wife  harin^ 
sisters  of  inferior  means  to  herself, 
and  whom  she  therefore  wishes  to  tako 
under  her  roof.  There  are  hundreda 
of  such  Instances,  and  this  shelter 
might  be  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
or  even  of  the  most  absolute  necessity 
to  those  sisters.  Yet,  if  ibts  law  were 
passed,  how  delicate  and  dtfHcult  a 
thing  would  it  become  to  give  that 
shelter  I  what  painful  feeliogs  would 
arise  from  the  possible  baxard  of  rais- 
ing a  rivalry*  and  how  often  would 
that  rivalry  be  realized  I 


Style. 


bere  is  the  grand  style,  see  Lon- 
t  on  the  Subtime,  and  there  is  the 
style,  for  which  see  the  oratory 
of  the  Whigs,  and  there  is  the  style 
intermediate,  or  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, the  style  in  which  the  virtues  of 
f  respectable  butchers,'*  of  old  ladies 
[inknown,  of  heavy. pursed  legatees  to 
popular  institutions, 'and  of  defunct 
functionaries  of  the  Melbourne  school, 
Raturally  find  their  record.  Of  this 
stylo  a  happy  example  has  just  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  papers.  Observe 
the  deliciousncss,  the  delicacy,  the 
mystery,  and  the  magniloquence  : — 

•*  Wo  understand  that  Mr  Bolhtny,  a 

gentleman  to  w*'U  kn<iwn  aiid  highly  #8* 

'^eemed  b)  all  who  frtMiueiU  the  houso  of 

L'umrDmif,  hDA  sent  in  hi^  r^'i^t'iju^rfion  t// 

oj/lt^'f,  Mfhleh  be  bft«  to  long  inoHto* 

liOUfty  tilled^  of  ho ust keeper  and  keeper 


of  the  rcfreibment  roomi.  We  may  mm* 
lion,  ibat  Mr  Bctlamy  wan  actually  bora  in 
the  houao  of  Commons,  i)\^  yc^ini  agu, 
and  that  for  very  miiny  yean  he  bat  been 
engaged  in  active  daty  in  lh«  wr? ico  of 
the  House,  This  m^pnatwn  will  lead* 
we  hear,  to  a  division  of  the  offices  whlrh 
he  helfl  Tho  refrpshmeut  moms  will  be 
confided  (o  the  management  of  hti  fiOH* 
Mr  Edmund  Bellamy,  nrhilai  th#  oOlct  of 
housekeeper  it  to  be  conferred  upon  a 
gentleman  whose  name  wc  hare  beard, 
hut  which  t<w  rr/frtfi  ftom  uirnti<yniuQ 
until  wo  iearn  that  the  appoint mc>t  ffuifl 
havi!  been/ormaliy  made. 

Onr  first  imprcsston  on  reading  t)us 
formal  and  melancholy  nnnouuL-emeut 
Was,  that  we  had  lo^t  one  of  the  secre* 
tarics  of  state ;  but  finding  that  none  of 
them  bore  the  name  of  tho  **  renigned," 
wo  were  driven  to  look  among  ibeoihur 
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priocipal  persons  about  the  Treanury, 
^c.  *£«-%  Itturaodout,  however,  that  the 
epiitt  of  resignation  bad  act  yet  goue 
forili  among' t la* m ;  and  at  last  we  were 
comforted  by  a.seertainin^  that  atl  tbo 
public  alarm  was  only  at  the  change 
of  one  hoQe&t  maker  and  seller  of  coffee 
and  buttered  mutiins  for  another*  The 
pliiin  iruthj  unblazoned  by  I  he  colour- 
iug-8  of  imagination,  being,  that  the 
cofteehousG  keeper,  to  whoso  cups 
and  bccl'bteaks  the  members  of  tbo 
Houi^o  of  Commons  have,  for  half  a- 
cetitury,  been  indebted  for  their  crea- 
ture-com forts,  and  whose  simmering' 
keltli^s  and  broltinif  gridirons  formed 
6o  fuj  tuuatc  a  relief  from  the  dulno&8 
of  debatCj  has  givea  up  his  broiling 
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und  botling,  and  very  properly  retircdj 
with  a  good  chajtjcter  for  coffee-mak- 
ing, \m{\  very  probably  a  good  sum  in 
llie savings' bank  adj 01  uiiUBT.  Wo  h*vo 
no  doubt,  that  he  wa^  a  very  suitable 
person  to  have  stood  bebicd  his  owa 
counter;  but  stitl  we  hate  to  be  fright* 
ened,  and  huvo  no  inclination  to  bo 
called  on  to  join  in  national  sorrow  for 
his  withdrawal.  The  situation  may 
have  been  given  also  into  very  $uitablt> 
hands ;  but  stiil  we  must  ot>JLet  to  the 
startling  language,  which  mado  ua 
mistake  a  change  in  the  kitchen  for  a 
break*up  of  the  cabinet,  »nd  the  paei* 
fie  retiremeul  of  an  aged  cotJVehou&e* 
man  for  the  ibock  of  a  revolution. 


PflOTOrjriAPHY* 


The  labours  of  human  ingenuity 
eannot  be  rebtraioed,  and  all  the  pre- 
aeut  clamour  against  machinery  is 
only  a  clamour  against  the  exercise  of 
the  hum^in  understanding*  But  we 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
practical  use  in  all  the  Daguerrotype 
inventions,  except  in  their  having  got 
the  inventor  a  handsome  pension  from 
Louis  Philippe.  The  process  is  cer- 
tainly  curious,  pretty,  and  new.  But 
we  have  never  been  able  to  hear  of  its 
producing  any  actual  reMiU,  beyond 
the  making  of  extremely  indistinct 
copies  of  drawings,  feeble  imitations 
of  the  ciphers  on  buttons,  and  most 
terrific  fac -similes  of  the  human  vitago. 
Not  that  I  tjhouid  desire  to  act  trucu- 
lently on  this  occasion,  and  break  up 
all  the  little  txuc  cups  and  f^auccrs 
which  cover  so  many  ladies*  thimbles 
with  deposits  of  the  **  genuine  copper,** 
nor  prevent  any  individual  from  hav- 
ing his  lineuments  exhibited  in  tho 
most  ularming  deformity  ;  but  that  tho 
invention,  though  now  of  some  half- 
dozen  years*  growth,  Is  still  so  **  little 
of  iU  agtV  that  it  threatens  to  be  a 
dwarf  ilie  longeet  day  ti  lives.  And 
tbit  we  shall  admit  to  be  the  case  with 
hundreds  of  inveutious  (jnco  much 
more  promising,  The  balloon,  for  in* 
stance,  has  been  half-a- century  be- 
fore the  world's  eye,  and  what  has  tho 
world  made  of  it  after  all  ?  or  who  luui 
been  the  l>etter  for  it,  but  Mr  Grijcn, 
who  is  really  a  very  clever  t* 

the  clouds,  but  who  has  lii  d 

from  fame  since  his  offer  of  batluoniug 


it  from  America?    We  hope  he  i«  noi 
drowned,  gas  and  all* 

The  Daguerroty  pe  system,  however, 
is  now  superseded  in  its  minor  points* 
at  least  by  younger  rivals,  aud  nobody 
seen)»to  remember  it,  except,  pfrh;ipy, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  IVench  Exche- 
quer. A  new  exhibition  has  just  ap- 
peared in  London,  and  with  tho  sid- 
Tantage  of  a  new  title ;  a  Mr  Fox  Tal- 
bot has  applied  himself  to  making  it 
effectivo  for  taking  likenesses,  and  this 
is  the  statement  of  an  exhibition  of  his 
art  a  few  days  since  by  au  operator 
employed  for  it*  display  t— 

*Mn  efTifct,  u  fjur  as  the  at  Iter  i«  coo- 
ceraed,  itiere  ii  no  mateital  dilfereuce  Ut>, 
tween  ihe  plan  employed  hy  liim  niid  tliat 
nt  Mr  fieurd  s  roomi  in  the  Polyleuliuio 
Iii»litution.  The  person  who*©  hkenrm  U 
to  l>e  transferred  i*  requif^ij,  hut  for  »  f*w 
*<»cond*,  to  place  hii  foo<?  in  front  of  the 
glass  of  A  camt'tdL  ohiicuru,  und  tlie  litjht,  a 
powerful  one^  inipreucs  tifion  a  pipc«  of 
jmj}«r  placed  therein  a  f»r-stmi{c  uf  tho 
feaiuTCf,  with  thii  pecuUaritj,  that  thit 
lighlB  in  the  original  ori*  Bhadowt  in  th<* 
copy,  and,  v'tci*  v*:ti''t,  the  ahadowa  iti  Iho 
origuial  tittf  lights  iu  the  copy.  Tho  peai- 
tiou  of  the  fiic'e  is  also  re\erded.  Thia 
paper  ia  after warda  turucd  down  upon  an* 
othtr  pie  CO  of  prt'pnjred  paper,  and  hy  a 
aiinplc  proccaa  acomi>lt?t(j  trail  -  '< , 

the  Hghia,  abadows,    and   pi  ■.* 

again  reversed,  ao  that  the   o*.^^. 
pearance  Sa   reproduced.      The   poi 
thofB  at  ieaal  we  hai?c  eeun,  ar*  v,  i^  ._ 
liafaetory.     There  is  a  rough  air  of  \rum 
about  them,  which  reminda  one  of  Ibe 
flrat,  and  aomelifDea  thu  )i€!Hi\  »kelrhe«  nf 


! 
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the  artUi^a  sort  of  free  scpia^  or,  rather, 
Uthotiat  drawing,  full  of  broad  effect!  and 
▼igour.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  art 
ia,  that  from  the  original  portrait,  any  num- 
ber of  fac-simile  copies  may  be  taken — 
and  an  additional  inducement  it,  that  the 
charge  is  small." 

Such  18  the  narrative  of  the  Morn- 
ing FosU  and  we  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
cess; but  the  likenesses  which  have 
been  produced^  by  the  former  system, 
are  so  absolutely  fearful,  that  we  have 
but  little  hope  of  eyer  seeing  any 
thing  tolerable  from  any  machine.  ^  It 
must  want  colour,  it  must  want  living 
expression,  it  must  want  the  play  of 
features,  which  the  pencil  has  the  sin- 
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jfular  power  of  seizing  and  fixing ;  and 
Its  best  likeness  can  bo  only  that  of  a 
rigid  bust,  or  a  corpse.  All  expres- 
sion, except  that  of  fright,  is  impeded 
by  the  powerful  glare  to  which  the 
face  must  be  exposed ;  for  the  'eyes 
must  be  kept  all  but  shut,  and  the  fea- 
tures rigid  and  wrinkled  to  keep  them 
so.  We  altogether  doubt  that  any  con- 
trivance of  the  kind  will  produce  a 
portrait  half  so  good,  natural,  or  ex- 
pressive>  as  a  decent  artist  might  pro- 
duce with  a  burnt  stick.  Still  it  is 
worth  trying  for  a  while— improving 
it»  if  it  can  be  improved,  and  if  mo/, 
worth  throwing  away  or  turning  to 
button  making. 


The  Poor  Laws. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
sufferings  of  the  common  people ;  but 
we  seldom  hear  of  their  opportunities 
of  providing  against  those  sufferings : 
yet  they  are  many,  and  in  many  in- 
stances adopted  with  the  most  com- 
plete effect.  The  lower  classes,  for 
example,  are  exempt  from  three  things 
which  make  the  heaviest  burdens  of 
the  middle  order.  They  are  not  un- 
der the  necessity  of  keeping  up  what 
is  called  an  establishment  of  any  kind  ; 
they  are  not  perplexed  with  having 
servants  to  manage*  feed,  and  pay; 
and  they  are  not  pressed  upon  by  the 
expenses  of  their  childrens*  schooling, 
or  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a 
profession  for  them.  If  the  middle 
order  were  called  to  make  out  a  case 
of  hardship,  they  might  find  materials 
in  their  position,  of  a  much  more  se- 
rious nature  than  the  cottager  with  all 
his  children  working  for  him*  his  rent 
low,  his  employment  regular*  his  oc- 
cupation the  healthiest  of  all,  and  his 
time  profitably  filled ;  or  than  the  ar- 
tban,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
the  peasant,  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  that  best  of  all,  health— pro- 
duced by  a  life  in  the  open  air. 

But  we  repeat  that  the  phrase  of  the 
•*  labouring  poor,**  is  a  gross  mistake, 
wherever  it  is  not  a  wicked  fallacy ; 
and,  that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the 
peasant  that  his  only  remedy  is,  to  rob 
the  rich.  We  say  that  the  labourer  is 
not  necessarily  poor;  while  he  has 
WBgeB  which  meet  hb  fair  wants,  he  is 
wiriuaUjr  as  rich  as  the  owner  of 
L' 100,000  ajrear,  who  has  to  spend 


it  all  among  the  demands  of  rank*  or 
chooses  to  lavish  it  on  extravagance. 
Vanity  has  no  bounds*  but  nature  has  set 
a  measure  to  our  real  wants,  and  that 
measure  is  exactly  the  same  fur  every 
class  of  society — the  appetite  for  food 
and  the  necessity  for  clothing.  Tho 
stomach  of  the  man  of  L.  100,000  a- 
year  cannot  consume  an  ounce  of  food 
more  than  the  stomach  of  his  footman, 
and  seldom  with  so  much  enjoyment. 
Or,  if  we  are  to  be  told,  that  the  work 
of  the  labourer  and  the  artizan  is  pre- 
carious, we  answer,  that  men  should 
be  prudent,  and  be  prepared  for  its 
precariousness ;  that  when  the  la- 
bourer or  the  artizan  obtains  high 
wages,  he  should  remember  the  liabi- 
lity to  change-^that  circumstances 
may  throw  him  out  of  employ — that 
his  master  may  become  bankrupt — or 
he  himself  become  unhealthy,  and  that 
he  should  not  expend  the  whole  of  the 
earnings  which  are  to  sustain  him  in 
the  day  of  illness  or  dismissal.  But 
this  dismissal  seldom  comes  in  agricuU 
ture — the  good  labourer  will  be  valued 
and  kept.  Even  in  manufactories 
this  precariousness  is  greatly  exaggerat- 
ed, if,  on  the  building  of  a  new  fac- 
tory, the  ploughman  choose  to  leave 
his  plough,  and  hurries  to  the  specu- 
lation* without  enquiring  whether  it. 
is  the  project  of  a  man  of  property  or 
a  man  of  straw — if  he  throws  up  his 
regular  half-crown  a-day  to  get  ^ye 
shillings,  and  take  his  chance  of  seeing 
the  whole  affair  in  the  Gazette  within 
the  next  six  months — what  is  to  blame 
but  bis  own  avarice  ?  If  be  finds  him- 
se\C  &UtV\n^  m  Vkv^  «Vc««\«  of  Man* 
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chciitcr,  iastead  of  shtlug  In  his  com- 
forUblo  cotUge,  on  his  master's  estate, 
after  hh  (i{iy*ES  work,  »tid  sitting  as 
£iiro  of  bid  wa^es  us  if  be  luil  them  in 
his  hiind,  he  hua  only  to  thank  bU 
own  rashness,  and  per  hup  a  hh  ingrA- 
tttuda. 

But  then  we  lire  told«  how  can  any 
man  support  a  wife  and  family  upon 
twelve  or  fifteen  fihilHngs  a»wcek? 
The  true  answer  to  this  is,  what  right 
bus  any  man,  in  any  state  of  llfe^  to 
*  nv©  ft  wife  and  family,  unless  he 
nows  beforehand  that  he  shall  be 
bic  to  support  them  ?  It  i»  not  the 
case  of  the  labourer  alone,  it  is  that 
of  every  man  in  every  condiUon.  The 
professional  mati  who  marrie*  without 
kaviug  the  means  of  euppurtiog^  a 
rally,  exposes  himself  to  exactly  the 
me  slate  of  suffering  with  the  plough- 
man, who,  ou  bis  half  crown  a-dayp  has 
condemned  himself  to  feed  a  wife  and 
hulf-n*do«en  children.  He  is  even  in 
a  worse  cundition*  from  his  being  un- 
able to  tnnke  his  children  earn  any 
addition  to  the  family  subsiittenee. 
Th'j  country  clergyman  who  marries 
imprudently,  in  the  same  sense,  eon- 
defons  himself  to  a  struggle  for  life. 
The  military  man  who  marries  with- 
iK  '  "  prepared  for  the  inevitable 
i  f'  married  life,  may  as  well 
ail  itHiiJu  ilia  profesiston  at  oncCf  for  his 
whole  career  is  almost  surely  but  a 
progress  from  oneprivatiou  to  another. 
And  this  is  so  largely  and  painfully 
jfeU»  that  raukitudes  of  professional 
D©n»  as  williogr  to  marry  as  any  pea- 
ant  on  earth*  feci  tbemselves  altoge- 
ther prohibited  from  marrying.  Aud 
Ivrhy  fbould  the  pea?^ant  have  more 
light  to  be  impri:iviileut  than  all  other 
nen,  or  have  any  rig'ht  whatever  to 
pake  other  men  pay  for  hh  impru* 
ence?  For  what  is  a  paoper  mar- 
riage but  a  direct  demand — tiiat  other 
eople  should  pay  for  hts  wife  aud 
Children  ?  Neither  peajiant  nor  ^eu- 
Wemau  should  tnarry  uutil  ho  can  keep 
'his  family  from  pauperism. 

Yet,  that  all  the  lower  orders  are 

'not  imprudent^  and  that  when  they  are 

llncliued  to  be  provident  they  have  the 

I  jncaui»,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  is  di?- 

MiionMratiid  by  the  Btatt-  of  thesavrui;s' 

Dankn^    The  nation;d  amount  actually 

funded  from  tbo»e  clepo»it»,  is  upwards 

^of  twenty  milUuns  f»r  t. -...(,, u  sterling, 

and  that  amount  is  •  locreas* 

ing*     The  ttrtkiy   j  i.  :-._  .ib   to   the 

savings  bank  of  St  Martin  s  pi^rbti  m 
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I,  aud  is  re* 
k  lu   of  guld, 

Ev.r^  ptiiuUi  iu  tlkc  uioU'upolis  is  con» 
sta fitly  pouring  in  an  accumulation  of 
wealth,  wholly  the  saving  of  the  lower 
orders*  On  the  other  hand,  the  rJt- 
penditures  of  those  orders  in  turttrieit 
^for  to  them  gin  and  tobacco  are  ai 
much  to  bo  classed  under  the  bead  of 
useless  a.nd  dangerous  supeitluitieSf  aa 
claret  and  champagne  to  their  sup^T' 
riors — still  continues  on  au  enormous 
scale.  Tiie  quantity  of  gin  passing 
through  the  excihe,  has  been  stated 
as  above  the  value  of  sixteen  milliona 
sterling  a^year,  aud  this,  too,  iudcpen- 
deutty,  of  course,  of  all  the  .smuggled 
gin  the  whole  being  drunk  by  the 
common  people*  The  tobacco,  the 
filthiest  aud  most  unwholesome  of  all 
indulgences,  amounts  lonome  miUioni. 
And  all  this  without  reckoning  (he 
whisky,  the  rum,  and  the  beer  con* 
sumetl  by  them  ;  or  the  brandy^  the 
wine,  the  lifiucurs  belonging  to  the 
coni^uniptiou  of  the  highur  orders*  U 
is  probable  that  the  superfluous  aod 
deleterious  luxuries  of  this  ciimplaln- 
ing  class,  amount  to  little  lest  than 
forty  millions  sterling  a-ycar — a  voiun* 
tary  waste  pearly  equal  to  the  whole 
public  expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  or 
the  whole  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  leaving  about  ten  millions  sur- 
plus, which,  if  npplifd  to  the  national 
debt  itaelf,  would  clear  the  country 
of  it  in  the  cour«e  of  the  neat  fSfly 
years* 

These  are  the  encumbrances  whkb 
men  lay  on  themselves,  and  wo  rntist 
not  suffer  them  to  shift  the  burden  of 
their  sottishness  on  our  shoulders. 
This  taste  for  low  indulgences  Is  at 
the  bottom  of  almost  every  complaint. 
Tho  Loudon  shopman  walks  thcstreet» 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  half*n-dozen 
of  which  are  Ids  e>*-(  iro 

f«»r  the  day;  haviu^  i  of 

one  shilling,  he  liniahes  ha  evcuiiig  at 
tho  half  price  of  the  theatre,  or  the 
Concert  (k  Sucwte*  whicli  c06ia  him 
another  shiUiug,  aud  wiud»  up  the 
whole  with  the  tavern,  * '  :  '  oois 
bimutiiird,   Heiitenexi  nut 

the  wretchedness  of  thu  ..,i,c3,  ,Jiicli 
will  uot  allow  a  gentleman  more  than 
a  gtdnea  a-week  for  his  absolute  Dir« 
cessities  of  existence. 

The  clamour  against  the  Poor  Lawa 
U  one  wbi^^)}  liaa  existed  in  ^very 
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period  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth ;  for 
no  legislation  will  e^er  reconcile  the 
man  who  chooses  to  ha^e  all  the  in- 
dulgences of  an  idle  life,  to  the  re- 
straints laid  upon  those  indulgences  by 
the  men  who  ha^o  to  pay  for  them. 
UnquestioDably  there  caunot  be  too 
much  avoidance  of  all  harshness  in 
the  administration  of  relief.  But  the 
expired  Poor  Laws  had  gone  a  length 
wliich  actually  threatened  to  throw 
the  chief  property  of  the  land  into  the 
power  of  the  paupers.  The  country 
was  filled  with  instances  of  farms  given 
up,  because  the  holders  were  unable 
to  pay  the  enormous  poor-rates.  Idle 
ruffians  roamed  every  parish*  insbting 
on  extravagant  wages,  or  throwing  up 
their  work  altogethera  because  they 
could  got  *'  two  shillings  a-day  from 
the  parish  for  doing  nothing."  The 
poor-rates,  even  with  little  more  than 
half  our  present  population,  had  reach- 
ed the  fearful  amount  of  eight  millions 
sterling  a- year,  and  they  were  advan- 
cing. This  state  of  things  must  have 
ruined  the  country  in  a  few  yearf,  and 
the  whole  must  have  closed  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

We  are  not  enamoured  of  the  pre- 
sent Poor  Law,  nor  shall  we  ever  be  ena- 
moured of  any .  The  truth  is,  that  a  Poor 
Law  is  like  a  cantharidcs  blister,  per- 
haps useful  to  relieve  an  immediate  pain; 
but  at  no  time  a  pleasing  application, 
and  n^er  to  be  confounded  with  a  work 
of  nature.  A  Poor  Law  is  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  principle,  that  man 
should  be  a  provident  animal ;  in  all 
things  providing  for  the  coming  time, 
providing  in  the  day  of  activity  against 
the  day  of  decay,  providing  when  in 
full  possession  of  faculties,  employ, 
mcuts,  and  opportunities,  against  the 
time  when  the  whole  three  may  fail. 
This  constitution  implies  sclf-cou- 
fttraiut,  diligence,  prudence,  and  the 
general  exercise  of  all  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  human  nature ;  and  thus  the 
▼ery  precariousness  of  human  things 
was  evidently  designed  as  a  school  for 
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the  acquirement  of  vigour  and  yirtae. 
But  a  Poor  Law,  or  any  law  which 
makes  poverty  «*  a  right "  to  public 
support,  extinguishes,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
this  whole  discipline.    It  takes  from 
the  drunkard,  the  idler,  and  the  pro- 
fligate, that  only  human  guard  against 
their  vices,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dread  of  the  consequences.    We  have 
actually  heard  it  said  by  the  drunkard, 
in  answer  to  the  remonstrance,  *«  Do 
you  not  know  that  these  habits  of  in- 
toxication roust  ruin  you  ?"    •*  Well, 
I  can  only  go  to  the  workhouse  after 
all.*'     And  this  is  not  a  single  case. 
It  operates  to  an  immense  extent ;  and 
is  the  feeling,  and  the  answer,  and  the 
temptation,  of  tens  of  thousands.  Those 
Poor  Laws  encourage  the  **  strikes  ** 
of  workmen,  and  provide  an  indem- 
nity for  that  villanous  spirit  of  com- 
bination which  destroys  trade :  still 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  And  there 
are  instances  in  which  sudden  loss  of 
sight,  loss  of  health,  and  various  acci- 
dents which  no  prudence  can  perfect- 
ly anticipate,  and  which  throw  the 
sufferer  as  a  burden  on  the  common 
charity  of  man_for  those,  there  ought 
to  be  some  provision.     And  yet  those 
cases  are  comparatively  so  few,  that 
probably  L.  10,000  a- year  would  meet 
their  whole  expense  in  England.  The 
real  burden  consists,  in  our  having 
to  pay  the  workmen  whom  A  or  B 
chose  to  draw  into  his  factory  from 
their  fields,  and  then  discharged  at  an 
hour's  notice,  or  to  pay  for  the  dozen 
children  whom  John  Hobbs  thought 
proper  to  give  the  public,  without  pro- 
viding a  dozen  pence  for  their  supporr. 
In  all  fairness,  we  might  as  well  bo 
called  on  to  pay  for  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire^s  tenth  coach  and  horses,  if 
the  ducal  income  entitled  him  to  keep 
but  nine.  We  feel  for  the  poor  as  much 
as  any  man,  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
for  those  who  despise  all  prudence, 
and  take  no  rational  step  to  avoid  mis- 
fortune. 
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So  many  wrker8»  both  militiry  and 
others,  have  found  mater  ids  for  their 
peos  ia  the  Spaobh  wars  of  the  la&t 
fifty  year*,  that  it  may  be  thought  the 
subject  is  wasting  threadbare ;  aud,  with 
any  other  couutry,  the  supposition 
would,  perhaps,  uot  bo  very  far 
from  the  tnuh*  Not  so,  however, 
with  Spain,  where  the  strange  mix* 
tur©  of  barbarbm  and  civilization, 
the  wUd  and  romantic  character  of 
the  people,  and  their  clinging  ad- 
herence to  ancient  habits  aiid  customs, 
give  to  c very-day  life  all  the  charms 
of  fiction.  The  irregular  mode  of 
warfare^  also,  which  the  Spanish 
peasantry  particularly  aflee^»  and  in 
which  they  ^o  fioou  become  adepts, 
offers  groat  scope  and  excellent  ground- 
work whereon  to  erect  amusing  and 
Btriking  narratives.  There  is  no  doubt, 
howvveri  that  the  daring  and  often 
sanguinary  exploits  and  strange  ad- 
ventures of  many  a  Spanish  guerilla^ 
would,  if  collected,  furm  a  book  not 
only  more  iutercsltng  on  account  of 
its  trulhi  but  more  seemingly  impro- 
bable«  than  any  romance  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Ho  true  ia 
the  saving  of  a  French  writer,  that  k 
vrai  ni»i  pan  tottjourB  U  vtaisittnldtibU, 
and  so  ofien  do  events  occur,  in  real 
life,  exceeding-  in  strangeness  all  that 
can  be  devibed  l)y  imagination. 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  get  at 
such  details.  The  movemeuis  of 
armies  and  the  events  of  a  campaign 
are  matters  of  history ;  but  the  ad* 
ventures  of  an  humble  guerilla  leader* 
with  bis  handful  of  men*  are^  for 
the  lack  of  a  chroniclert  forgot- 
ten as  soou  as  past »  or  at  beat,  only 
remembered  in  the  district  where  they 
occurred,  or  by  persona  who  took  a 
part  in  them. 

The  following  sketches  of  the  early 
career  of  ono  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  successful  amongst  modt;rn  gueni* 
la  chiefs  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
fictions.  They  are,  in  fact,  translated 
extraots  from  the  note-book  of  a  Spa- 
niard, still  living,  who  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  Empecinado,  during 
more  than  one  bloody  day's  fight ;  and 
bore  his  share  of  the  perils  of  many  a 
dasbintf  cntcrpriB*',  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  tliai  fearletis  pafttmu. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  1 7 02,  between  Spain  and  the  Frepcl^ 
Republic,  a  young  man  of  sovenlee 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  enlisted  in  the" 
cavalry  regiment  of  tl  Rey^  In  the 
very  firftt  action  iti  which  he  took  part, 
he  greatly  di.stiiignibhed  himself;  and 
having,  by  his  headlong  courage  ou  tha^ 
and  subsequent  occasions,  attracteil^ 
the  notice  of  Hicardos,  then  command- 
ing in  chief,  the  latter  made  him  his 
orderly.  The  dragoon,  however,  soouj 
got  wearied  of  his  new  and  compara^j 
tivoly  inactive  life  ;  the  honour  of  rid*' 
ing  behind  the  general,  appeared  to 
htm  a  poor  exchange  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  charge  and  the  mele'e  \ 
and  being,  moreover,  disgusted  bf 
one  or  two  encounters  in  which  his 
countrymen  were  worsted,  he  sought 
and  received  permission  ^o  separate 
himself  from  the  array,  and  with  a 
few  comrades,  who,  Uko  himself,  were 
chielly  from  the  banks  of  the  Duero, 
to  form  a  sort  of  guerilla  band  in  Ca- 
talonia. This  he  didi  aud  was  suc- 
cessful in  cutting  oft'  detachments,  and 
otherwise  annoying  the  French.  But 
peace  being  soon  afterwards  tiro- 
claimed,  the  young  soldier,  who^e 
name  was  Juan  RIartiu  Dior.  -^ 
name  the  Empecioado,  ob 
discharge,  and  retired  to  1m.->  i.^uia 
village  of  Castrillo  de-DuerOf  in  the 
province  of  Vail  ad  olid. 

There  he  continued  to  dwell  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
war;  sometimes occup)' ing  himself  iai 
the  vineyards,  digging  and  pruningfl 
the  vines  ;  at  others  collecting  a  cer- 
tain local  duty,  which  was  imposed  o& 
all  merchandise  sold  in  tite  neighbour 
ing  district  of  the  Cadena»  and  which ^ 
duty  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ossnna* 
In  the  winter  time,  he  would  go  into  the 
mountains  with  his  axe  and  a  jackass* 
and  having  cnt  sufficient  wood  to  load 
hia  beasti  proceed  to  sell  it  at  somoj 
neighbouring  town*     On  one  of  those  I 
o<!casion8  an  incideot  occurred  which 
ia  worth  relating  here,  as  idiowin^  the 
extraordinary  muscular  strength   of  i 
the  Empecl'iado,  who  was  probably  j" 
unequalled,  in  that  respect,  by  any  man 
of  modern  times, 

He  was  one  afternoon  on  hia  rrraid 
to  the  town  of  Araoda-dc-  Duero,  w  i  ui 
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a  load  of  wood  for  8ale>  when  he  was 
laid  bold  of  by  the  officers  of  justice, 
the  wood  in  question  consisting  of 
roots  of  trees>  the  cutting  of  which  is 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  Forest  Laws 
of    Castile.      Outside    the  walls    of 
Aranda,  in  the  suburb  of  Endeduero, 
there  existed  at  that  time  a  sort  of  roof- 
less stable,  or  pound,  belonging  to  the 
town,  in  which  it  was  customary  to 
place  all  beasts  of  burden  that  were 
taken  carrying  contraband  goods,  un- 
til such  time  as  they  could  be  other- 
wise dbposed  of.     In  this  pound,  the 
Empecinado,  the  jackass,   and    the 
wood,  were  locked  up  till  the  next 
morning.      It  was  a  prison  whence 
escape  might  be  thought  impossible ; 
for  south,  east,  and  west,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong,  smooth  wall, 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  on  the  north 
Aide  ran  the  river  Duero,  which,  at 
that   point  and   that   season,  could 
neither  be  forded  nor  swum ;  fur  it  was 
deep,  excessively  wide,  and  withal  the 
current  so  rapid,  that  whoever  ven- 
tured in  was  certain  to  be  instantly 
swept  away.     The  entrance  to  the 
pound  was  through  a  massive  door, 
well  secured  by  lock  and  bolt.     All 
this,  however,  did  not  discourage  the 
Empecinado,  who,  knowing  what  was 
the  penalty  of  his  fault,  and  that  the 
following  day  he  would  be  condemned 
to  lose  his  jackass,  and  moreover  to 
pass  a  week  or  two  in  the  town  jail, 
set  his  brains  to  work  to  find  out  some 
means  of  escape.  At  length  he  hit  upon 
a  plan.     With  the  aid  of  his  knife,  and 
by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  perseverance, 
he  succeeded  in  cutting  a  number  of 
large  deep  notches  in  the  wall,  to  the 
top  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  ascend 
by  means  of  this  staircase  of  his  own 
construction.     It  would  naturally  be 
supposed,  that  he  had  now  nothing  to 
do    but  to  let  himself  drop  to   the 
ground,  and  walk  away ;  but  the  Em- 
pecinado was  not  one  to  abandon  his 
friends  in  misfortune,  nor  had  he  any 
intention  of  losing  the  long- eared  com- 
panion of  his  toils  and  captivity.    Af- 
ter sitting  a  few  minutes  astride  the 
wall,  and  examining  the  nature  of  the 
footing  outside,  he  descended  the  stair- 
case, and,  taking  off  his  cenidor  or 
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broad  sash,  which  was  of  knitted  silk, 
very  long  and  of  great  strength,  he 
threw  the  jackass  upon  the  ground, 
and  tied  his  four  legs  together  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  is  customary  ta 
tie  lambs  or  calves.  Then,  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  colossal  strength,  he  got 
the  animal  on  his  shoulders,  passing 
his  own  head  and  neck  between  the 
sash  and  the  beast^s  belly,  and  with 
this  tremendous  load  reascended  the 
wall.  Having  got  so  far,  he  untied 
the  legs  of  his  ass,  and,  by  means  of 
the  sash,  contrived  to  lower  him  from 
the  wall,  and  to  break  his  fall  to  the 
ground,  which  the  animal  reached  in 
safety.  Thenjumping  down  himself, 
he  mounted  his  patient  charger,  and 
rode  off  to  seek  a  hiding-place  in  the 
mountains  near  his  village,  until  the 
affair  should  have  been  blown  over. 

The  following  morning,  the  algua- 
zils  repaired  to  the  pound  to  fetch  the 
Empecinado  and  his  jackass,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  the  man  in  prison, 
and  of  selling  the  beast  by  auction  in 
the  public  market-place.  Great,  how- 
ever, was  their  astonishment,  when,  on 
unlocking  the  door,  they  found  nothing 
but  the  load  of  wood — the  two  live 
inmates  having  disappeared.  Every 
corner  of  the  place  was  examined ;  but 
no  trace  could  they  find  of  the  pri- 
soners. Yet  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover or  conjecture  the  manner  of 
their  escape.  The  door  was  barred 
and  locked  as  it  had  been  left  the 
night  before,  and  it  was  known  to  be 
impossible  to  ford  or  swim  the  river. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  a 
report  to  the  authorities  of  what  had 
occurred.  For  some  days  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  this  extraordinary 
escape  ;  and  at  last  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Aranda,  including  even  the 
priests,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Empecinado  had  made  a  compact 
with  the  Evil  One,  and  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  sorcerer. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  Empecinado 
was  the  successful  bidder  fur  the  pri- 
viicias,*  or  first-fruits  of  the  village  of 
Alcazaren.  It  so  happened  that  for 
many  years  past  the  hidalyo,  or  squire 
of  the  village,  had  been  the  unopposed 
bidder,  so  that  he  had  come  to  con- 


**  This  impost  of  the  first  fruits  was  a  part  or  the  system  of  clerical  extortion  under 

which  Spain  so  long  groanec.     A  certain  portion  of  the  lambt  and  wool  of  the  flocks 

were  esch  year  paid  to  the  clergy,  independently  of  the  diejtmog  or  tithes,  which  were 

mUo  levied.     Latterly  a  share  in  this  tax  was  c\%\med  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  con. 

ceded  to  tbem  ;  and  in  order  the  better  to  effect  \\ie  d\'«\AQ^,\\.\Mc«&%>^  ^xx^v^m^io 

/Sfim  the  firat-Auita  of  each  Tillage  or  diatikl  \o  \\\«>aeiX>ci\dL^«T« 
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tider  it  almost  as  a  right  that  the  said 
contract  should  fall  to  hiin»  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  and  onrai^ed, 
when  he  learned  that  a  man  liad  heen 
found  bold  enough  to  compete  with 
and  even  outbid  him.  This  hidalgo 
was  a  proud*  passionate  man,  of  gigan- 
tic height  and  great  bodily  strength, 
and  had  made  himself  feared  and  ha- 
ted, not  only  in  his  own  village,  but  in 
all  the  neighbourhood.  Thinking  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  frighten 
the  Empecinado,  and  to  nialie  him 
abandon  the  advantage  he  had  obtain- 
ed, he  sought  him  out,  and,  assuming 
a  high  tone,  threatened  him  with  his 
anger  and  vengeance  unless  he  gave 
up  his  right  to  the  first-fruits.  This 
the  other  indignantly  refused  to  do. 
The  hidalgo  became  furious,  over- 
whelmed him  with  abuse,  and  at  last, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  struck  him. 
No  sooner  did  Diez  feel  the  blow 
than  he  fell  upon  his  adversary,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  middle,  lifted  him 
off  his  feet,  and  hurled  him  violently 
to  the  ground ;  theu  giving  him  a 
kick  upon  the  head,  which  caused  the 
blood  to  gush  from  his  mouth,  ears, 
and  nostrils*  he  left  him  there  half- 
dead.  The  noise  of  the  quarrel,  how- 
ever, had  by  this  time  drawn  the  whole 
population  of  the  village  to  the  spot ; 
and  the  alcalde  himself  appearing, 
gave  orders  to  seisee  the  Empecinado 
and  detain  him  prisoner.  But  the 
latter  unsheathed  a  long  knife,  and 
throwing  the  ends  of  his  cloak  over 
his  shoulders,  in  order  not  to  be  so 
easily  laid  hold  of,  stalked  fearlessly 
through  the  crowd,  which  opened  a 
passage  to  let  him  pass ;  and  no  one 
earing  or  daring  to  lay  hands  upon 
him,  the  Empecinado  returned  in  safety 
to  his  village.  This  exemplary  punish- 
ment of  a  man  who  was  a  notorious 
oppressor  of  his  poorer  neighbours, 
made  a  great  sensation  throughout  the 
whole  surrounding  country ;  and  the 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  Em- 
pecinado was  already  held  on  account 
of  his  well-known  courage  and  con- 
tempt of  danger*  and  of  his  immense 
strength  and  activity,  which  caused 
him  to  be  Unrivalled  at  all  athletic 
sports  and  games,  were  now  increased 
tenfold. 

But  great  events  were  preparing* 
Imd  soon  to  come  about,  in  the  midst 
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of  which  it  was  not  probable  that  a 
man  of  the  Empecinado's  vast  energy 
of  character,  fiery  passions*  and  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  could  either  remain 
passive,  or  fail  to  find  opportunities  of 
distinction.  The  year  1808  arrived* 
and  with  it  commenced  the  bloody 
strife  that  for  seven  years  tore  and 
distracted  Spain — a  strife  of  which  the 
scars  are  even  yet  not  entirely  effaced, 
and  during  which  the  hosts  of  four 
contending  nations  made  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Peninsula  their  battle- 
field, its  palaces  and  churches  their 
barrack-rooms  and  hospitals. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  Spanish 
population  generally*  by  the  sudden 
invasion  of  the  French,  and  the  de- 
throning of  their  rightful  monarch* 
was  so  stunning*  that  they  for  a  time 
remained  as  it  were  stupefied*  and  un- 
able to  take  measures  for  their  deli- 
verance from  bondage.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  last  long  with  a 
nation*  yielding  to  none  in  enthusias- 
tic love  of  country,  and  which*  al- 
though it  may  have  submitted*  even 
up  to  a  very  recent  date,  to  the  tyranny 
of  its  sovereigns*  has  ever  been  con- 
spicuous for  its  jealousy  of  foreign 
domination  and  interference.  The 
French,  however,  were  deceived  by 
this  apparent  and  momentary  calm* 
which  they  took  to  proceed  from  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  a  degraded 
people*  too  long  habituated  to  slavery 
to  care  much  who  it  was  that  tyran- 
nized over  them.  In  this  persuasion* 
and  considering  themselves  in  perfect 
security,  they  walked  about  the  con- 
quered provinces*  giving  themselTes 
all  the  airs  of  lords  of  the  soil.  Pro- 
visions* stores*  and  even  specie*  were 
sent  hither  and  thither  with  little  or 
no  escort — despatches  forwarded  and 
messages  conveyed  by  single  dra- 
goons. But  the  Spaniards  were  not 
long  in  rousing  themselves  from  their 
temporary  inaction  ;  stung  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  brutal  soldiery,  innumer- 
able parties  of  guerillas  took  the  field, 
and  even  those  men,  who,  on  account 
of  their  families*  could  not  entirely 
desert  their  homes*  would  band  to- 
gether by  threes  and  fours*  and  make 
short  excursions  a  matar  Franceses, 
as  it  was  then  called*  literally*  to  kill 
Frenchmen.* 

One  afternoon*  In  the  early  part  of 


*  It  is  necesHury  to  be  acqasinUd  vriih  the  SvsAVAx\in%\tt%«,  Vd&i  \n  W"^^*^^^  "^^ 
seontiig  hatred  sod  indifference  to  human  YAood^  so  Von%  ia  \\  ^%*  ^x«s3s^>>aff^8«^^ 
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1808«  a  tergeant  and  private  of  French 
dragoons  arrived  in  the  village  of 
Castrillo-de-Duero.  They  had  orders 
from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  was 
quartered  in  the  district  of  PenafieU 
to  demand  rations  and  forage  for  the 
corps  from  the  above-named  village, 
and  also  from  those  of  Fucntecen  and 
Nava  de  Roa.  After  the  sergeant, 
with  all  the  arrogance  of  his  small 
authority^  had  informed  the  alcalde  of 
the  quota  Castrillo  would  have  to  con- 
tribute, he  announced  his  intention  of 
passiug  the  night  there,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding the  next  day  to  Fuentecen, 
which  was  some  way  further  on  the 
same  road.  Billets  were  delivered  to 
him  for  himself  and  the  soldier,  and 
both  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  quar- 
ters assigned  them. 

The  family  on  which  the  sergeant 
was  quartered,  consisted  of  an  elderly 
man,  his  wife,  and  their  only  daugh- 
ter, a  handsome  girl  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  They  received  the  stran- 
ger  hospitably,  and  after  an  invitation 
to  partake  of  their  supper  which  was 
then  preparing,  the  daughter  went  to 
show  him  the  room  he  was  to  occupy. 
Unfortunately  the  sergeant,  who  was 
a  Languedocian,  and  a  fervent  ad- 
mirer of  the  softer  sex,  had  acquired 
in  the  regiment  the  name  of  un  homme 
h  bonnes  fortunes,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  his  huge  black  mus- 
taches and  whiskers  had  procured 
him  amongst  the  fair  and  sentimental 
women  'of  Germany.  He  probably 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
keep  up  his  reputation  in  the  very  dif- 
ferent latitude  in  which  he  now  found 
himself,  and  imagined  that  he  could 
not  begin  better  than  with  the  buxom 
damsel  who  was  guiding  him  to  his 
dormitory.  However  that  may  have 
been,  not  two  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  he  and  his  conductress  had  left 
the  kitchen,  when  the  old  people 
heard  a  violent  noise  and  scuffle  over- 
head, and  an  instant  after  their  daugh- 
ter stood  before  them,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing through  the  tears  that  suffused 
them,  her  cheeks  crimson  with  passion* 


[April, 


and  the  expression  of  her  face  and 
attitude  of  her  person,  indicative  of 
the  most  violent  and  unrestrained 
fury. 

"  Que  hayt  que  hay  9  hija[f  What 
is  all  this,  Juana?"  enquired  her  mo- 
ther, advancing  towards  her. 

*'  The  Frances  has  insulted  me,*' 
replied  she.  "  £1  cobarde  I  Were 
Diez  here,  I  should  soon  be  avenged. 
Had  I  had  a  knife  I  would  have  stab- 
bed him.  As  it  is,  I  have  shown  him 
what  it  is  to  insult  the  guerida  M 
Empecinado.  Adios,  madre;  I  will 
sleep  this  night  at  Catalina*6,  and  re- 
turn to-morrow  when  that  cowardly 
foreigner  is  gone.*'  And  so  saying 
she  left  the  house. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when  the 
dragoon  entered  the  kitchen,  grinding 
between  his  teeth  one  of  those  sacrrrr^Sf 
which  Frenchmen,  when  angry,  eja- 
culate with  what  might  be  termed 
twenty  R  power.  He  had  evidently 
had  the  worst  of  it  in  his  scuffle  with 
the  fiery  damsel,  who  had  just  taken 
her  departure,  for  his  face  was  much 
scratched  and  bruised,  his  hair  bore 
traces  of  having  been  violently  pulled, 
and  a  portion  of  one  whisker  had  dis- 
appeared, which,  judging  from  the 
bleeding  condition  of  the  cheek,  must 
have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

«*  Where  is  that  she-devil?"  cried 
he,  accompanying  his  enquiry  by  a 
volley  of  profane  oaths  and  indecent 
abuse,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
recapitulate. 

As  he  spoke  a  mixture  of  Frenchj^ 
bad  German,  and  worse  Spanish,  the 
persons  he  addressed  partly  did  not» 
and  partly  would  not,  understand  him. 
This,  however,  served  them  but  little, 
for  when  the  enraged  soldier  found 
it  impossible  to  express  his  anger  in  a 
language  intelligible  to  them,  he  took 
his  sheathed  sabre,  and  proceeded  to 
apply  its  flat  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
unfortunate  host  and  hostess,  who, 
after  much  ill  treatment,  at  length 
managed  to  escape  from  the  kitchen, 
leaving  it  and  their  supper  in  posses- 
sion of  their  brutal  inmate. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 


this  sentence.     A  Spaniard  going  out  shooting  will  very  commonly  say,  instead  of 

**  voy  a  casar,**  I  am  going   to  shoot  or  bunt,  **  Voy  a  tnaiar  lievres,  voy  a  matar 

jabalu,**  I  am  going  to  kiU  hares,  I  am  going  to  kUl  wild  boars,  as  the  case  may  be. 

la  like  msDaer,  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  above  sketch,  the  peasant  who  took 

A/s  escopeUr  from  iu  corner,  and,  after  ramming  down  a  ball-cartridge,  instead  of  its 

more  peMceful  Mad  usual  charge  of  shot,  wa^^ked  oul  lo  wv|\vj  «««i«  i\t«^^>axk%  «!\«mY>* 

woa/d  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  whither  he  wi»  going,  **  voy  a  xmXhx  Vv^x^t%^ 
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the  dragroot)*  left  C^«lnlIo,  anJ  a     not  as  a  tnn^ietil  fliwb,  bnt  stondrly. 


Ctlir 

nisln,:/       ■      ■■.■■■■;■ 
in  tlieir  kitchen,  the  u»u:il  silting'  rnotii 
fof  SpatiiaHs  of  that  cla?s,  €5pecmlly 
111  vUlaprct*  and  coiintry  places.     Tho 
(M  people  were  still  sufteriog^  from  the 
"11  usa^re  they  had  received,  jind  their 
'auffhter  was  sad  at  the  retleetion  that 
he  hnd  been  im;iblo  fully  to  avengd 
bcr^ielf  on  the  Frenchman  for  his  in- 
inliing'  attempt  of  tho  previous  evon- 
ling".     PreSM?ntly  a  footstep  was  heard 
in  the  corridor,  and  an  instant  nfier* 
wardttf  a  man   leaned  over  tho  half- 
door  of  the  room,  and  gave  the  good- 
day  to  the  party  whiiin.     The  dress 
rof  the  new  comer  wr^s  concealed  under 
Ifho  largo  cloftk  indispensHhlt'  to  every 
IjCastilian,  and  the  broad-leafed^  low- 
fcrowned  hat  of  tho  province  covered 
hU  head.      His   coun  ten  ante   had   a 
stern,  resolnto  expression,  which  was 
softened  down  hy  a  frank  and  not  di^- 
agfeeabl©  smih^as  he  nodded  to  J  nana. 
Large    wiry    mustaches    shaded    his 
upper  lip,  an  abundant  beard  covered 
his  chin  and  part  of  his  cheeks,  and  a 
mane  of  strong  black  hair,  twisted  like 
the  tcndril^i  of  a  vine,  fell  down  upon 
Lhis  neck.      His   ago  was   apparently 
I  iibont  thirty,  perhaps  u  year  or  two 
1  more ;  and  when  ho  threw  off  his  cloak 
fon  entering  the  room,   he  displayed, 
under  tho  dress  of  a  peasant,  a  form 
and  limbs  evidently  possessed  of  great 
^fttrength* 

Que  tal,  Jiittftitaf^*  said  the  Em- 

Ipoeinado,  (for  he  it  was,)  approaching 

[bis  mistress   and   taking    her  hand. 

«*  How  goes  it,  my  girl,  and  what  have 

you  to  say  to  me  after  ray  three  days* 

absence  from  Castrillo  ?  Von  seem  to 

I -welcome  my  return  with  a  somewhat 

I  mournful    countenance.       But    how 

I  now  I  what  is  tho  matter  ?*'  continued 

;  he,  lookioiT  l»f  rhml  in  I  lie  frtco  *  "you 

I  have  b«» '  —and  your  mother 

too*     (ri     '  ,      .   '"'  some  one  of  you 

i  be  kind  enough  to  teU  mo  what  has 

happened  so  to  distress  you/* 

Juana  haatcnwl  to  give  her  lover  an 
aeeoant  of  what  had  oecurred  tho 
night  before,  the  insults  oHered  to  her* 
self,  and  the  ill  treatment  ol  her  pa- 
reut*",  which  wa*  indeed  suiBcienily 
visible,  the  old  man  having  hia  head 
bound  up  in  consequence  of  the  inju- 
ries he  had  received.  As  she  pro- 
eceiied  with  her  narrative*  the  blood 
l^mpuuted  into  I  be  l'Iraj>ccinado*»  fact*, 


mil  hy  degrees*  ftll  tih  fri'r!>e;ul  and 
*;s  were  »4  >n  ; 

ii-ard  and  i  i   to 

bri»ile  out  more  liercely  timu  usual, 
and  his  hands  unconsciously  (rnsped 
the  hack  of  a  chair,  till  the  tough  and 
solid  oaken  bars  cracked  and  i^pliotercd 
10  his  gripe*  Before  his  mistress  had 
t) n is hed,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and 
stamped  on  tho  ground  with  a  violence 
that  shook  the  house* 

«*  How  long,"  exclaimed  he,  "  are 
these  infernal  Frenchmen  to  ride  over 
ns  roughshod?  Are  we  for  ever  to 
see  our  women  insuh**d,  our  housea 
plundered,  and  our  old  men  ill  used, 
by  these  cowardly  oppressors,  and  wc 
ourselves  look  on  pasitvely  and  con* 
teniedly  ?" 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  a^  thottgb 
rcilecittig,  I  hen  striding  across  tho 
room,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  a  crocitlx  that  hung  in  a  recess 
of  the  wall, 

"Juro,"*  said  be  in  his  deep  sono-* 
rons  voice,  •'  Jtiro  por  CtUfn  t/  Su  nan^ 
(hsinia  wndrc,  and  by  all  the  saints,  I 
swear  to  hunt  down  these  bloody  in- 
vaders, to  slay  and  destroy  them  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  and  never 
to  desist  till  my  country  is  freed  from 
their  odious  presence^ — till  not  theprint 
of  a  Frenchman's  foot  remiitis  upon 
Spanish  soil/'  Then  lising  from  hi# 
kneeling  position,  and  turning  with 
a  calmer  air  to  the  three  persona 
present,  **  Bi»ar  witness  to  my 
vow,"  said  he,  '♦  and  if  ever  1  break 
it,  point  me  out  to  general  execration, 
as  a  perjured  traitor  to  my  country. 
And  now  can  you  tell  me  whither  has 
tho  rnlfian  who  was  here  last  night 
betaken  himself?'* 

•*  To  Fueniecen,"  was  the  rejdy. 
**  *Tis  well,"  said  the  Empceinada 
with  a  meaning  smile, and  resuming  his 
cloak>  he  walked  out  into  tho  village* 
At  a  certain  distance  from  Gas* 
trillo,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  town 
of  Petiaiicl,  is  a  wild  and  lonely  pass, 
known  by  the  name  of  El  Salto  del 
Cavallo,  or  the  Horso*8  Leap*  The 
road  at  this  particular  spot  is  hemmed 
in  between  the  Duern,  even  there  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  and  a  long 
low  mountHin,  the  base  of  which  is 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  river*s 
brink.  The  ascent  of  the  lull  being 
gentle,  and  the  »tope  sufficiently  gra- 
dual ta  allow  a  maa  to  run  or  horiteto 
gallop  np  ft,  the  pass  could  hardfj 


have  beon  considered  &  danger ouB  01) t*i     Uug  the  ejifbiue 


bad  not  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  was  broken  into  unvXi  nifiuos, 
And  sprinkled  with  clumps  of  treea 
and  buahes  and  tiirge  niABsei  of  roiik» 
afforded  admirable  cover  for  an  am- 
bu&cade,  and  offered  great  advantages 
to  the  attacking  party,  even  sliould 
the  attacked  be  very  Huperior  in  tium* 
ber*  Many  huge  blocks  of  stone  had, 
at  some  former  }>«riod,  rollt'd  down  the 
h|IJ&ide«  and  were  now  lying  at  its  foot^ 
ao  thickly  atrewn*  and  some  so  close 
together,  that  the  traveller  pa5^ing 
along  the  road  might  almost  have 
taken  them,  covered  as  they  were  with 
moss  and  lichenv,  for  the  ponderous 
remains  of  some  ancient  wall.  Both 
the  pais  and  the  bill  were  celebrated 
in  the  eouniry  round,  as  having  been 
the  SL-ene  of  many  exploits  of  Molero, 
Chafandin,  and  other  renowned  bri* 
gauds,  who,  during  the  early  part  of 
Ibo  reign  of  Charles  IV,  made  them- 
selves  dreaded  throughout  the  whole 
of  Cai^tile. 

About  aooQ  on  the  day  following 
that  of  their  departure  from  CastriUu^ 
the  two  French  dragoons  were  seen 
app  road  ling  the  Sal  to  del  Cavallo*  on 
their  return  to  the  head- quarters  of 
their  regiment.  Their  absence  had 
iaisted  rather  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necciisary  to  perform  the  duty 
on  which  they  had  gone,  and  they  bad 
fieemingty  been  riding  hard  to  make 
up  for  it ;  for  the  hordes  were  warm, 
they  were  now  walking  them 
(»tly  along  the  road,  to  give  them 
atbing  time.  The  stun  shone  bright- 
ly on  the  buriii&.hL'd  helmets  and  accou- 
trenieutiii  of  the  men  as  they  rode 
along  »ide  by  side,  talking  of  ^a  belle 
France,  or  of  their  past  campaigns, 
and  as  little  suspicious  of  danger  on 
thifk  wild  road,  and  in  a  partially  con- 
quered and  hostile  country,  as  though 
tliey  had  bocn  escorting  Napoleon 
from  Paris  to  St  Cloud.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  piss,  the  dragoon 
noticed  that  his  horse's  girths  were 
alack,  and  dismounted  to  tighten  them, 
whilst  tiko  sergeant  rode  on  at  the  >ame 
deliberate  pace  m  before.  A«  the  Jat- 
tor  arrived  at  a  narrower  part  of  the 
road,  lie  perceived,  about  a  hundred 
yarda  before  bim,  a  goat  standing  on  a 
fragmeot  of  rock,  and  making  a  hearty 
oieal  of  the  v  '      i  s  and  branches 

of  a  wild  huh 

**  A  good  maric ;    cxciaimed  the  ler- 
gontitf  aod  iX  thQ  iome  time  uabQck- 


llCll    ^, 

his  #addlo,     **  U  belongs,  n 

some  of  those  surly  peasant 

as   black   when    we   pass    i 

as  though   they  would  stab,  if  ihq 

dared/*     And  taking  a  itcady  aifl_ 

be  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  pour 

animal,    whose   breakfast    was    ibiit 

rudely    interrupted,    rolled    hlee<iiog 

from  the  little  elevation  on  which  it 

fttood. 

An  instant  later — it  might  almost  b« 
said  simultaneouidy  with  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  carbine — another  report« 
far  deeper  and  louder,  was  Ik  '  4 
struck  by  three  balls  in  th'  iq 

frenchman  fell  from  his  hnr.*-,  and 
was  dead  before  he  touched  the 
ground. 

The  dragoon  who  had  remained  in 
the  rear  was  trotting  up  to  rejoin 
comrade,  and  was  about  tifty  yuids  I 
bind  himi  when  he  fell.  Ah  hr?  airuo 
spurs  into  his  charger  to  gallup  to  I 
companion's  assistmce,  a  **hut  wt 
fired  at  him,  which,  however,  owing 
either  to  its  heing  badly  aimed,  or  to 
ht.^  sudden  increase  of  speed,  took  no 
effect r  The  soldier  pulled  his  borso 
up  sharply,  and  faced  him  towards  tjla 
bill,  which  was  the  direction  whcnco 
the  i»hot  came.      Seeing  t  ^J 

rising  from  amongst  some  i  yl 

a  few  paces  from  where  be  aloud, 
sought  out  a  gap  In  the  rockn,  whie 
bordered   the  foot  of  the    ' 
and  parsing  through  it,  g  pi 

the  ascent  in  pursuit  of  a  mut  ui  ^  tigQ 
be  now  caught  a  full  view,  and  wIh 
with  a  trabma  or  blunderbuss  in  bh 
hand,  was  running  at  the  top  of 
speed  along  the  side  of  Uie  hill. 

H;id  not  the  broken   and  uneven 
character  of  the  ground  been  less  fa- 
vourable to  a  mounted  man  than 
one  on  foot,  the  chase  mu*t  have  been 
a  very  short  one  j  for  the  sUrt  wiiioli] 
the  fugitive  had  obtained  was  imailf] 
and  biB  pursuer,  mouoied  on  a  ligti 
active  beast,  which  he  mnnincd  \iL^!lfl 
doubled  and  turn* 
as  the  man  hewai>£ 
latter  indeed  had  som- 
escapes.     Could  he  b4' 
suer  at  sufficient  dlataneii  iv  r[\ 

time  to  reload  Ids  trahucu  i^  J 

came  up,  he  might  quietly  have  waii 
for  him,  for  he  would  then  have  bad 
life  in  his  hands.     But  a  irahuca 
not  loaded  quite  so  quickly  ai^  a 
ket,  nor  witti  a  eartridgo  ready 
pared.     Ouoe  be  made  tb«  aUctoipi 
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but  the  |>owder  was  fcaredy  rHmrocU 
iowa  wht^n  Ym  6nemy  wa^  upon  hifti^ 
Ind  burling  away  hiB  fir<3*Hfm  witb  a 
bitter  curses  he  hati  juet  tim<?  to  jump 
Into  a  6 mall  stream,  whiuh  btntigr  too 
ride  to  leu  Pi  and  the  bmiks  for  some 
Mi»tonce  too  high  audeteep  for  a  hor^e 
Vto  scramble  up  or  down,  the  Spaniard 
I  aguin  got  the  start  of  his  foe*     At  an* 
pother  time  the  draigouu   was  withio 
thirty  yiirda  of  him,  und  to  avoid  death 
J  appeared  impossible.     The  eabrc  was 
I  brandished,   and   in  a  few   moments 
^  would  inevitably  have  descended  on 
the  head  of  the  fugitive,  when  the  lat- 
ter found  himself  on  the  brink  of  an 
excavation,   whence  gravel    or  sand 
had  been  taken.     He  sprjing,  without 
hesitation,  down  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  before  the  Frenchman,  who 
did  not  choose  to  make  his  horse  take 
the  aame  jump,  could  ride   round  to  a 
more  nccesstble  part  of  the  pit,  he  had 
dme  greatly  to  increaie  the  dbtanoe 
between  thetn. 

At  length,  however,  the  atreogth 
and  speed  of  the  agile  peasant  be- 
gan to  Hng ;  he  no  longer  skimmed 
over  the  turf  and  heather,  and  leaped 
ditches  and  other  impediments  with 
the  lightness  of  a  deer>  but  st^med 
rather  to  drag^  his  leg's  after  him  than 
to  run  ;  and  although  he  still  kept  on, 
and  siiU  showed  the  same  skill  in 
doubling,  and  winding,  and  leading 
bis  pursuer  into  the  worst  places  for  a 
horse,  it  was  evident,  from  his  panting 
chest  and  whole  appearance,  that  the 
race  would  soon  be  over.  They  were 
^now  upwards  of  a  mile  from  their 
place  of  starting:,  and  owing  to  the  un- 
even ground,  had  long  been  out  of 
si^ht  of  it*     Suddenly,  a  loud  shout, 

Tepf^"*    '  '  "  *^ -1.  ...J  Qf  (]^e  mnnn- 

tjiiii  il  and  pursuer 

to  ^  •'■'•■•     -mI  at 

u  kI  be* 

helii,  .  , ....  ...linite 

^  joy  and  relief,  the  astonish- 

ment  and  di>^ma) ,  .  upecinado 

mounted  on  the  horse  of  the  French 
sergeant,  whose  long  strnf^ht  broad- 
sword ho  carried  naked  in  his  hand  as 
he  advanced  at  full  gaJtop  to  the  as- 
f  stBtdnco  of  the  fugitive. 

The  dragoon  instantly  al>andoncd 
the  prey  he  was  following,  and  leav- 
ing the  rough  ground  amongst  which 
the  chase  had  led  him,  made  at  once 
for  the  high  road.  But  his  hor»e*s 
flankj  wem  covered  with  foam^  and 
the  aDiiD&l  was  not  a  little  dutreued 
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by  his  last  half-hour*s  work,  which 
was  of  a  kind  ho  wax  not  accn»toroed 
to,  whilst  the  steed  on  which  the  Kra- 
peoinado  was  mounted,  at  all  times 
the  faster  of  the  two,  was  compara- 
tively fresh.  Finding  then  that  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  by  (light,  the 
Frenchman  halted  on  a  piece  of  level 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  coolly  awiiited  the  coming  up  of 
his  adversary  ;  probably  not  anticipa- 
ting much  risk  in  an  encounter  with  a 
peasant,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
very  skilful  in  the  u»e  of  the  sabre, 
and  who  nevertheless  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
weapon.  He  soon  found,  however, 
when  the  Eropecinndo,  galloping  np 
fiercely,  attacked  him,  that  he  had  to 
do  with  a  better  swortlsman  than  him- 
self, and  one  possessed  of  a  far  stronger 
arm.  But  a  few  blows  had  been  ex- 
changed, when  the  Spaniard,  parrying 
a  cut  with  such  violence  as  almost  to 
force  the  sword  out  of  the  soldier's 
hand,  replied  to  it  by  a  thrust  which 
sent  his  broad  strong  blade  nearly 
through  his  adversary's  body. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day»^o 
Empednado  and  his  brother  Manuel— 
for  he  it  was  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  his  expedition — returned  in 
triumph  to  Ca-^trillo^  mounted  on  the 
horses,  and  equipped  with  tiie  arms, 
of  the  dragoons,  whose  bodies  they 
had  thrown  into  the  Duero.  The 
Empeeinado  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  liis  dnlciuea,  and  there 
related  the  events  of  the  morning,  the 
ample  vengeance  he  had  taken  on 
the  man  who  had  insulted  her,  and 
whose  sword  he  brought  her  aaa 
trophy. 

That  night  was  passed  by  Diez  in 
his  native  village ;  hutthediewascast.^ 
the  woodman's  axe  and  vine-dre^serV 
knife  were  now  to  he  exchanged  for 
the  carbine  and  sabre, tiw*  -iui  •  i  him. 
ney-corner  And  well-rr 
for  the  bivouac  on  the  i: 
with  the  elonds  for  a  cov^ning.  At 
dayhre^tk  the  two  brothers  mounted 
their  horses*,  find  went  nut  npoii  the 
high-rond  a  ma  far  France ttf^ 

Such  was  the  first  ctfurt  of  one  of 
the  mo5!t  formidnble  prirf  if  in?  opposed 
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oath»  neither  flmcbed  nor  paused  till 
the  invAdera  of  Spain  were  driven 
across  the  frontier. 

About  a  month  had  elapsed  since 
the  incidents  above  narrated.  Some 
two  hours  after  daybreak  on  a  bright 
sunny  morning,  five-and- thirty  mount- 
ed men  were  marching  along  a  country 
lane  or  cross-road,  which,  at  a  short 
distance  further  on,  led  into  the  high« 
way  from  Valladolid  to  Madrid.  At 
the  head  of  the  party  rode  the  Empe- 
cinado,  who  had  already  succeeded  in 
collecting  around  him  a  score  of  fine 
active  follows,  burning  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  on  its  detested 
invaders.  Many  of  them  had  joined 
without  horses  ;  but  their  leader  soon 
managed  to  mount  them  upon  cattle, 
whose  former  riders,  when  they  had 
passed  through  bis  hands,  had  more 
occasion  for  coffins  than  chargers. 
The  other  fifteen  troopers,  who  made 
up  the  party,  did  not  belong  to  the 
fiiune  band ;  but  acknowledged  as  their 
chief  a  young  man  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  who  was  riding  at  the  right 
band  of  the  Empecinado,  and  ofi^ered 
a  striking  contrast  to  him  in  appear- 
ance. Several  inches  taller  than  that 
partizan,  whose  stature  scarcely  cx« 
ceeded  the  middle  height,  his  slender 
and  well-proportioned  form  appeared 
almost  fragile,  when  compared  with  the 
tremendous  shoulders,  bull  neck,  and 
herculean  limbs,  of  Martin  Diez,  whilst 
his  smooth  face,  only  set  off  by  a  small 
and  beautifully  pencilled  mustache,  bad 
a  feminine  look  beside  the  black  bristly 
beard  which  concealed  a  large  part  of 
his  companion's  countenance.  His  fea- 
tures, however,  wore  a  determined  ex- 
pression, and  as  he  sat  firm  and  upright 
in  his  saddle,  managing  a  fiery  Anda- 
lusian  with  perfect  ease  and  grace,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  prettier  model  of  a  dragoon. 
Such  was  Mariano  Fuentes,  a  native 
of  the  same  province  as  the  Empe- 
cinado, and  who,  like  him,  courageous 
to  temerity,  and  indignant  at  the  op- 
pressions and  cruelties  of  the  French, 
had  commenced  raising  a  guerilla  corps 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  enemy, 
to  whom  ho  had  already  caused  some 
damage,  by  intercepting  despatches, 
and  cutting  ofi^  small  convoys,  on  the 
high-road  between  Burgos  and  Valla- 
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dolid.  The  two  bands  having  met» 
their  leaders  had  agreed  to  unite.  In 
order,  by  thus  increasing  their  foree« 
to  be  able  to  undertake  more  impor- 
tant enterprises  than  they  could  other* 
wise  have  done. 

**  I  am  much  mistaken,'*  said  a  man 
who  was  riding  immediately  behind 
Fuentes,  to  his  comrade — **  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  we  have  not  some  work 
upon  our  hands  before  the  day  is  a 
great  deal  older/* 

**  And,  pray,  what  are  your  reasons 
for  thinking  so  ?  '*  asked  Fuentes,  who 
had  overheard  the  remark,  and  was 
accustomed  to  repose  much  confidence 
in  the  speaker,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  cool  courage  in  the  field,  but  also 
of  his  acutcness  and  natural  qualifica- 
tions for  the  life  of  a  guerilla. 

The  man,  who  went  by  the  nam. 
de  guerre  of  El  Pescador,  or  the 
fisherman,  replied  frankly  and  readily 
to  the  question  of  his  chief — "  Only 
one  reason  have  I,  mi  capitan,  but 
it  is  a  good  one,  though  I  daresay 
you  will  laugh  at  it.  There  is  a 
smell  of  Frenchmen  in  the  air.  You 
must  often  have  seen  how  birds 
of  prey  will  scent  a  dead  horse  for 
miles  off.  I  am  like  the  vultures  in 
that  respect,  with  the  difference  that 
they  scent  the  dead,  and  I  the  living 
carrion :  a  whole  regiment  might  be 
lying  bayoneted  in  the  next  field,  and 
I  know  nothing  of  it;  but  put  me 
within  half-a-day's  march  of  a  live 
Frenchman,  and  the  foul  rank  stench 
of  the  accursed  gavacho  *  will  rise  to 
my  nostrils  immediately,  and  wellnigli 
suffocate  me.  It  is  some  such  odour 
that  has  been  coming  down  to  us 
all  the  morning  upon  this  westerly 
breeze." 

There  was  a  laugh  amongst  those 
who  overheard  the  speech  of  El  Pes- 
cador,  who  was  considered  a  sort  of 
privileged  person  in  the  troop. 

"  If  your  words  come  true,  my 
friend,"  said  the  Empecinado,  ^*  I  pro- 
mise you  a  brace  of  golden  ounces  for 
your  prophecy ;  though  my  purse  is 
getting  low,  and  I  must  find  some 
means  to  replenish  it.** 

As  he  spoke,  the  little  band  reached 
the  end  of  the  lane,  and  filing  out  of 
it,  gladly  exchanged  the  rough  stony 
ground  over  which  they  had  been 


*  Ckiifckiho,  a  term  of  cootempt,  first  applied  to  the  Fmicb  daring  the  P^ninsalir 
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jiardiin^*  for  the  hurd  and  Irvel  ca* 
nifio  rfftL  Parallel  lo  tlie  part  of  tho 
bigh-ro^d  they  had  entered  upon  rnn 
"b©  river  Ducro,  across  wljtch*  a  milo 
or  two  further  on,  a  bndg^e  was  thrown 
at  a  spot  where  the  river  traversed  the 
road.  It  was  in  this  direction  that  the 
guerillas  continued  their  march,  no- 
thing unusual  occurring  til)^  upon 
turning  an  angle  in  tho  road,  they 
found  themselves  within  musket -shot 
of  the  bridge  of  Araodilla*  Emerging 
from  tho  adjaceut  village  of  JMilagros* 
and  the  foremost  files  juiit  setting  foot 
n  the  bridg"e»  wjis  a  detachment  of 
V  l^rcnch  hussars,  escorting  a  tra* 
vtuuig  carriage^  in  which  was  seated 
lie  of  Mural's  cabinet  courier?. 
•'  Vira  Esfpana  !  Viva  la  ludepen^ 
drncia  /  '*  shouted  the  EmpccInado# 
^lien^  after  forming  hts  men  so  as  to 
resent  the  largest  front  the  width  of 
be  road  would  allowj  ho  and  Fuentes 
placed  themseUes  at  the  head  of  the 
roop,  and  charged  down  upon  the 
French,  who  advanced  in  similar  order 
to  meet  them. 

The  two  parties,  thus  suddenly  op- 
posed to  each  otlier^  were  about  equal 
t  point  of  number,  nor  was  there  any 
irreat  disparity  in  other  respects >     If 
ne  hussars  were  better    drilled  and 
liscipUned,  and  understood  the  man- 
^emcnt  of  their  weapons  better  than 
be  majoriiy  of  their  opponents,  on 
bo  other  hand,  the  guerilliis,  getie- 
%\\j    speaking,    were    heavier     and 
tronger  men,  and  niouuted  on  more 
towerful  horses.      When   tho  shock 
of  the  charge  took  place,  the  French 
line  remained  serried  and  unbroken  ; 
but  although  the  Spaniards  did  not 
kreserre  so   even  a  front,   they  re- 
eded not  a  step,  and  for  some  minutes 
a  hard  6ght,  hand  to  hand,  took  place 
the  broad  open  part  of  the   road 
rhere  they  had  met.  There  was  much 
Ka  and  clashing  of  sahres,  and  some 
ad  wounds  had  been  given  and  re- 
eived  un  both  ^tdc^^  althoogh  as  yet 
Bo  saddles   were   empty«    when    the 
Empecinado,  impatient  of  so  protract- 
d  a  contest,  placed  himself  at  the 
_  Bad  of  eight  or  ten  of  his  best  men, 
"and  by  a  desperate  charge,  broke  llie 
hitherto    impenetrjiblo     line    uf    the 
French,  passing  rij^l      i 
^Itle  squadron,  and  ri  > 
(lie  front  tank*    Tho  om'tr  cnriuuitiu- 
ingi  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  and  re- 
peat by  way  of  t!  ^  •  -  *  ^(.  cut  off,  Icfl 
\g  road,  accouji  three  of  bU 
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men,  and  fled  h\  the  directjou  nf  the 
river»  wiih  the  inttulioo  of  fording  it. 
The  EiDpeciurido  followed  tlicm  alone. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Hver 
had  recenily  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
although  tho  waters  had  subsided, 
the  adjacent  fields  were,  for  the  time* 
converted  into  deep  sloughs,  Tliust 
when  tho  fugitives  entered  a  verdant 
meadow^  bordering  the  river,  their 
Iiorscs  suddenly  sank  up  to  the  girths 
in  the  deceltrul  mud,  and  all  the  i  tforta 
of  the  riders  were  insuflicient  to  txtri* 
cate  them.  Almost  at  the  same  mo. 
ment,  the  Empecinado  came  tip  at  « 
furious  pace»  and  clearing  a  low  hedge* 
his  hor^o  not  only  plunged  himself 
deep  into  the  bog*  but  also  fell  on  his 
side,  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  master 
was  partly  under  him»  The  softness 
of  the  ground  rendered  all  attempts  to 
rise  on  the  part  of  either  horse  or  man 
utterly  fruitless,  and  there  lay  the 
Empecinado,  rage  in  hii>  heart,  and 
imprecation  on  his  lips,  curi^ing  the 
hoise,  the  river,  the  swamp,  and,  above 
all,  the  four  Frenchmen,  who,  sitting 
on  their  horses  at  tlfVy  yards*  distance, 
and  unable  to  get  away,  began  to  fire 
their  carbines  and  pistols  at  their 
prostrate  enemy.  Luckily  the  £m- 
pecinado  was  a  good  deal  protected  by 
the  position  in  which  his  horse  had 
fallen,  aud  several  Fhots  were  fire4 
without  effect.  The  di.^tance  was  too 
short,  however,  for  sucih  good-luck  to 
have  lasted  lung,  when,  roriunatcly, 
the  succour  of  wnich  he  stood  so  much 
in  need  arrived.  For  sutne  lime  his 
absence  had  not  been  ohgtrvcd  by  an/ 
of  his  men,  still  engaged  as  thty  were 
with  what  remained  of  the  French, 
who,  finding  themselves  hemmed  in 
on  all  side."!,  made  a  most  desperate 
resistance,  and,  knowing  they  need 
expect  no  quarter,  fought  to  the  yttf 
last.  Tho  swamp,  also,  was  at  some 
dii^tanco  from  the  scene  t>f  the  conflict; 
but  at  length  the  man  called  El  Pes* 
cador  hflppcncd  to  turn  his  ey^A  that 
way,  and,  at  a  glance,  saw  what  was 
going  on,  and  the  imminent  peril  of 
the  Empccinado.  Leaving  the  mHee^ 
he  hafitCDcd  to  his  Hsfisraucc,  urging 
his  horse  to  the  very  top  of  his  ^peed 
so  long  as  the  firm  ground  la&ted,  and 
'  rjci'piug  c:uuiouJy  and  unseen 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  until  ho 
jwr;vud  iu  rear,  and  wilhn-  -  vhr/t 
of  the  Frenchmen,  who,  n  ns 

of  bis  approach,  were  rcl'/.o  im^  »ntir 
0ro^&rln»^  preparatory  to  another  voliey 
2  H 
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he  flrflt  fuund  huni<»lf  in  m  dutigoroun 
a  sltiuiion^  had  !i;houtctl  for  a!d  ;  but 
even  hist  powerful  voice  beiu^  unheard 
at  that  dUtance  and  amtdgt  tbe  noUe 
of  the  6ghCt  he  soon  desktcd^  and  lay 
perfectly  motionless  his  teeth  set;  and 
his  eyes  fixed  sternly  on  the  enemy. 
Whetlier,  at  that  terrible  momeot,  re- 
grele  for  the  pleasant  wo  rid  he  wa^ 
about  to  leave^  or  antlei^alioQjs  con- 
cerning hi»  fate  in  a  future  and  ua* 
known  one,  moRt  occupied  )m  mind, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  certain 
it  Uf  that  no  dread  of  the  inevitable 
death  th^t  awaited  him — ofiuring*  as 
he  didt  an  uuresiiiting  and  easy  mark 
to  four  of  his  deadly  foe«— could  be 
discerned  on  the  bold  front  of  the 
Eoipecinado. 

El  Poscador  saw  that  no  time  was 
to  be  tost.  Uosllugiug;  his  wide<^ 
moQtheil  trabuco^  and  fixing  its  buit 
under  hh^rm  to  avoid  as  much  as 

KossibW  the  violent  recoil  which  the 
eavy  cliarg-e  carried  by  that  mur- 
derous dejicription  of  weapon  occa- 
%u\iitf  he  fired.  One  of  the  hussars 
rotted  over  in  the  niire^  and  another 
(the  otticcr)  fell  forward  on  the  neck 
of  the  grey  charger  he  bestrode,  whose 
long  maue  wa^  soon  soaked  and  dab- 
bled with  his  rider's  blood.  The  two 
#ho  were  unhurt*  turned  in  tbcir  sart- 
dles  and  discharged  their  carbines  at 
this  new  assailant,  who  laughed  Ah  the 
bulleta  whisiltd  by  hia  ears,  und  be- 
gan coolly  to  reload  his  gun*  Before^ 
however^  another  shot  had  been  Hred 
on  either  side,  Fuentes  and  a  number 
of  guerillas  cumo  galloppiug  down* 
The  skir^\i^h  on  the  road  had  been 
finished  by  the  extermioaiiuu  of  (lie 
French,  except  oue  or  two  who  had 
managed  to  break  through  aud  es- 
cape, nor  was  there  now  much  mercy 
shown  to  the  two  unfortunate  hussars 
who  still  rematned  in  the  mur&h. 

With  no  small  difficulty  waa  the 
Empecioado  released  from  the  muddy 
prlsuD  in  which  his  career  had  so 
ildarty  been  brought  to  a  premature 
t^rtoiDatjoo.  At  length  he,  his  horse, 
and   thofte  of  tlie   French  troopers. 


^1 


to  Ute  high-roHd,     Uv^ 
ed  there,  however,  ihc   i 
held  out  to  El  Pescador  a 

well-filled  leather  bag^. 

^*  I   would  it  were   ten    tlmci  uik 

weighty,"  said  he,  *^  aod  exeu  then  it 
would  iil  repay  the  service  yi*\x  hate 
done  me,  I  have  more  than  on^r 
wbhed  that  death  might  tiod  me  with 
feet  in  stirrups  aud  aabre  iu  hand, 
and  to-day  my  wish  was  nesxr  btniig 
accomplished;  but  then  I  tnejint  it  to 
be  on  some  hard- fought  Beid,  with  my 
honic^s  hoofa  stamping  tb<f  lurf,  anil 
not  caught  in  the  mod  like  a  sparrow 
with  bird-lime." 

£1  Pescador  shook  hig  head  with  a 
sort  of  comic  gravity,  "  Kot  »t»,  le 
nor,"  wa«  his  reply  ;  "the  two  tmncc* 
you  promised  mo  this  Tf^' 
take;  but  as  for  bei; 
agreeable  a  tiling  tia  jli  ._ 
of  Frenchmen,  it  would  be  unreaioi 
able,  if  in  duiug  myself  a  pli 
I  saved  the  life  of  the  Eii}{ie4 
major  i  ISesides,  I  am  thiukii 
shall  find  somelhiug  to  line  oi 
pockets  in  yonder  carriage,  more  vali 
able  than  tiie  carcass  of  that  gn 
courier  who  sits  there  like  one  in 
ague  fit/* 

This  last  suppusitioa  proved  to 
correct.     The  herliuo  contained, 
isides  several  packets  of  despahdipi, 
large  sum  iu  gold  coin.    Ta 
session  of  their  booty,  an 
with  them  the  now  riJerlet*'*  iiorscs 
the  French  cavalry,  the  party,  aAcr 
short  consultatiou  between  I  he  E 
peeirtado  aud  Fueiitcij,  returned  the 
march  in  the  direciion  of  the  Piuai 
de  Coca— a  tract  of  wild  mountaiuoi 
couutfy   covered    with    piue   woo* 
where  they  could  rem^nn  in  safety 
until  t!ie  wounds  received  in  the  coi 
diet  were  cured,  aud  recruits  collect' 
to  mount  tho  c^ptiued  horses.    H 
also,  I  he  njoney  found  iu  the  carria|{t 
was  divided,  and  for  some  day  »<  thA 
barns  and  cottages  in  which  tlie  ttuo|i 
was    quartered    re-ediucd  with   lb«i 
clattering  of  wine  potd,  and  the  joy  una 
songs  of  the  light-he^irted  guendaft* 


^  on  iht  Cerationial  ai  IVhidtar* 
ODK  ON  TBK  C^aEMc^NUL  AT  WIHIISOS,  25TM  ia*JiM«T  I^S* 

By  6.  SrMMOxs. 


BoLDLT  briUkot  from  afur, 
Like  a  mouiitaiiilirted  Atar«- 
Like  a  splendour  from  tlie  sun, 
SpUoter'd  when  tbo  waitt  was  won — 
Like  the  flash  wUh  wlucit  tbo  uiuou 
Looks  aboVo  iho  hilU  of  Jtn 
Windsor,  from  itu  sUttOy  li 
Sheds  tt  glory  through  tlie  ni;^.i», 
Banbhing  from  wioittr's  plain 
Half  the  horrors  of  hb  reign  t 
Secj  where  winding  f/ir  below, 
Thames  has  caught  the  rosj  glow. 
As  the  radiance  glenms  aloog 
Towers  and  trees  of  holy  song. 
Distant  Eton's  antique  lowers, 
Windsor'a  fadeless  ioreBt-bowers  ;•■  * 
Now  the  lustre  has  reveal'd 

Solemn  scene  as  verse  oVr  vaunted — 
The  dusky  slop©  of  that  Immorul  Field 

By  spectral  memorie&  of  the  Mighty  haunted —  f 
Tholr  memorks — a  stern,  devoted  b<tud 

Upon  that  spot  tyrannic  fraud  defied^ 
Flung  out  their  pennonn,  bared  e  :  '  LL-brand, 

And  met  the  bursting  of  Oj'  fide* 

Andi  like  a  bulwark,  roll'd  it  bacK  uuu  »Miid, 
**  Here  shall  thy  biUows,  Sceptred  Power,  be  atay'd  I 

It. 
Ye  shadowy  Huron s  I  Chieftains  grrim  I 

Fit  to  be  Fntherd  of  the  Free  1 
'Tib  joy  upon  that  meadow  dim 

To  crowd  your  phantom  chivalry — 
And  deem  yon  broad  triumphal  bUzv 
Glares  not  unwelcome  on  your  gtizo : 
The  kiugly  Race  you  curb'd  not  queird» 
Through  good  and  ill  your  CuAaTaa  held— 
For  well  your  nous  from  ago  to  age 
Preserved  the  glorioua  heritage : 
If  Albion  then  yon  tlamo  mav  ?iew 
With  joy  to-uight — high  praiJic  to  Vou ! 
Thos<i  lights — no  fear-w»ileb*d,  boding  tign 
To  plundered  burgher,  trampled  boor— 
From  the  old  Nurmau's  lowers  that  shine. 
Where  prince*  pledge  the  featal  vine, 
Aunoouce  the  Norman's  tameless  lioe 
Shall  like  his  toworn  «ndure  I 
in. 
Hark,  borne  afar  on  breeiy  swells^ 

How  LoMnoN  peal?5  b  "■  ■ -^  '  ^  "- ' 

Joy  to  the  Land  I   li  iter. 

The  sea  kings   ^^  .,-  i^ v.  ..:dd — 

Whose  youth,  o'er  waves  of  ebbing  »langhter, 
Kose  likts  rfit^  V,nv^'  of  Promise  mild, 
•  The  symbol  of  L-ars 

UiKltriiirj'ii  In  1  by  tearft,— 

^  buarce  fu»t«ixi 

'     niin, 


'iu^  lu-jiMv  u^  t»rfly*i  Oc?^,  and  Pope^ 
f    Hutitmn^de — wittuu  dght  of  V^ludior. 
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Did  not  Renown  and  patriot  Pride 
Like  couching  lions  guard  her  side— 
Even  she  earth's  human  lot  has  shared. 
The  depths  of  love  and  anguish  dared* 
Has  felt  death's  clouds  dissoWe  in  joy» 
And  wept  meek  woman^s  tears  aboTe  her  first-born  boy. 

IV. 

Night  melts  to  mom*  and  rapture's  smiles 

The  gloom  of  doubtful  Fear  has  riven— 
Unto  the  people  of  the  isles 

A  child  is  bom,  a  son  is  given ! 
And  now  where  o*er  yon  topmost  tower 

St  George*s  standard  ^-eets  the  Breeze, 
(That  comrade  true  who  on  the  seas 
Has  piped  its  battle-kindling  power 

Through  thrice  a  hundred  victoriesO 
While  with  acclaiming  cannon  rent 
Resounds  each  hoary  battlement. 
By  herald's  cry  and  blast  of  tromp* 
The  land  has  roarshaUM  all  its  pomp* 
There  throng'd  in  one  illustrious  show 
Rank,  beauty*  wisdom*  valour*  go 
Before  God's  altar  undefiled 
To  lay  that  hope-encircled  child* 
And  with  eznlting  hymn  and  prayer 
Enroll  him  Christ's  true  soldier  there. 
Naming  him  with  a  name*  that  heard 

In  after  years,  the  listener's  brow 
Will  brighten,  and  his  heart  be  stirred 

As  Alfred's*  Edward's  stirs  it  now. 

V. 

And  lo ! — the  shrine  before  them— 
They  pause,  the  centre  of  resplendent  crowds. 
While,  like  a  firmament  of  sunset  clouds. 

The  purple  banner'd  aisles  are  ben^ng  o'er  them* 
In  this  contrasting  hour 
Of  feebleness  and  power* 
As  o'er  that  infant,  with  uplifted  hands, 
.    In  act  to  bless*  the  solemn  prelate  stands. 
Lord  of  the  earth  and  skies ! 
Bid,  to  the  dazzled  eyes 
Of  Him  who  dares  to  grasp  the  lyre. 

Whose  shattered  long-neglected  chords 
Once  echoed  the  immortal  words 
That  gush'd  from  Spencer's  soul  or  Dryden's  lips  of  fire** 
— The  Future's  cloudy  portals  open  fly  I 

Grant  him  that  boy's  yet  dateless  reign  to  read— 
To  grasp  the  shadows  gliding  slowly  by 

Of  many  a  coming  fame  and  high  heroic  deed  I 
Give  him  to  know  who  o'er  the  plain 

Of  shouting  oc^an  yet  shall  sweep— 
(Rio^  Albert's  ensign  at  the  main) — 
The  Second  Nelson  of  the  Deep  If 

*  Dum  relepo  scripsisse  pudet,  and  loxne  peevish  critic  may  here  excUim — 
"  And  must  that  lyre,  so  long  divine. 
Degenerate  into  bands  like  thine !  " 
The  glorious  names  of  Spencer  and  Dryden  are  to  be  found  In  the  ill-asBorted  list  of 
those  who,  from  Chancer  to  Southey,  filled  the  office  of  laareate.   Nor  should  Warton 
be  forgotten,  to  the  sounding  energy  and  spirit  of  whose  melodlooa  verrifieatlon  we 
Mre  Indebted  for  moeh  that  is  noble  in  the  poetry  of  his  admirer— Sir  WaiUr  Beott. 
/  Tbe  wM  ibMt  the  future  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  tfionld  bear  the  naaw  of  eome 
ofihe  Kfg]gB  bm  Wa9trioa§  piedecesiors.  wee*  U  \i  beUvt«6,  VN^Vi  v^wnO,    A  rtetat 
crderin  councU  hag,  bowerer,  lettkd  tb  MU«r, 


Or  who  o*cT  Gaul  again  shall  wield 

Dcud  Wkujn'otosj's  trt,        '  '     '■ 

And  when  the  hurricanL/ 

Thiit  round  his  couniry  imj<*i  ami  niveo, 

Like  WiiLLmciTON  Bh;ili  to  the  last 

hi  council  serve  the  throne  he  saved  1 
Vain  is  the  minstrerB  wish,  as  hold — 
The  Unknowns  dread  gates  keep  fast  their  fold; 
Yet  wrapt  in  spirit  raay  we  see 
The  greatness  pre-ordain'd  to  be* 
And  thou  who  left'st  broad  PtiiT^su**  sway 
To  pledge  thy  faith  for  him  to-day  ( 
We  take  thy  gage,  that  Eagland^a  heir 
Hia  distant  diadem  shall  wear 
Worthy  of  thee,  the  friend  from  yonth 
Of  the  unconquerable  Truth"- 
Worthy  hia  tire  a  great  fathers — those 

Beneath  whose  buckler'^  generous  f^hade 
The  Moses  of  the  Gentiles  rose 

In  LtJTUEa*s  dauntlests  form  array*d/ 
•-^Tbat  in  hi;»  realii]>  as  now  in  thine« 
Long-drooping  art  shall  cease  to  pine— 
And  outcast  ta^te  and  genius  tlun 
Be  seen  in  Britain's  court  again] 
So  shall  his  bright  propitioui  time 
Be  sung  by  futuro  bards  sublime, 
Whose  pfoudf  un purchasable  lays 

Pour'd  from  the  harp.strings  boldly  free. 
Shall  teach  the  world  thut  princes*  praise 

Best  soars  in  hymns  to  liberty. 
Theo^  Sceptred  BRANu&Mitrjiu^  thy  name 

In  memory  still  shall  blend  with  his» 
As  year  on  year  his  gathering  fame 

Redeems  thy  promises  1 
vt. 

Go  now the  choral  waves  that  roar 

From  the  vast  Organ's  pealing  shore 
In  melody,  proclaim  the  gorgeous  rile  is  o'er — 
Frank*hearted  monarch— go — receive* 
All  besides  love  the  land  can  give  1 
Belt  to  thy  side  the  knightly  sword — 

St  George*s  garter  to  thy  knee. 

And  dearer  be  thy  knjghlly  word 

Than  empire's  orb  to  tliee  l 
Still  let  that  Order's  rules,  o'er  state 
And  lust  of  power  predominate — 
And  oh!  hereafter,  may  the  vow 
Of  mercy  thou  ha*t  taken  now 
With  thee  for  hapless  PoL^nd  plead— 
Break  not  the  aFready  bruised  reed  I 
(Slue©  to  thy  race,  mysterious  Heaven 
Share  in  that  monstrous  crime  has  given 0 
So  may  the  tearless  olive  round 
Thy  cheerful  temples  still  be  found 
Pure  from  the  war-cloud's  sulphurous  glooiBf 
Unlike  His  red,  disastrous  doom. 
Whose  fate  so  lately,  with  a  starts 
Wing'd  iu  dark  moral  to  thy  hearLf 


^m 


•  AmoDgKt  the  proiectori  of  J-uili«r  it  hms  bteii  lUted  that  the  ancestor!  of  Prlnc© 
'Albert  were  conspicuous. 

f  •*Oo  the  Warder  comiag  to  th«  ciriously-wrwigln  »uit  of  armour  (jmicnttd  t«* 
irharti*  L  by  the  Ciry  of  London,  atiH  :-r,»MMi!.t'  "    '        -    i    -«   - -- 


riT   dm    orictltAl    pn»i<i*»3ior.  tin. 


So  may  thy  calm  protracted  course, 
Like  some  uiajeslic  Tlver's  force. 
Wind  bright  aud  tranqml  to  that  mafn 
Where  ftlavea  an<i  aovcreig^na  ccaso  to  suffer  And  lo  reign  I 
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BALLAD. 

By  B.  SutMONs» 

K 

A  HEALTH  to  Theel— oQ  this  the  day, 
When  like  the  meek,  half- weeping  ray- 
That  draws  from  ApriVs  dawn  it»  blrili^ 
Thy  gentlo  spirit  Mole  to  earth* 
How  many  a  yt?ar  has  roll'd  shove 
Ottr  paths  of  Borrow,  stn,  and  love, 
(Sorrow  and  sin  that  shadowed  minei 
While  pt^ace  and  love  ilUiroined  thioe,) 
Since  fir&t  we  met  and  last  we  parted, 
Eatran^ed^  divorced,  and  mournful-heartod* 
Yet  though  between  ns  rolls  the  sea, 
And  earth  spreads  wide — a  health  to  Thee ! 

A  health  to  Thee !— On  land  or  ware — 
In  crowds  or  cloisters — glad  or  grave — 
In  weal  or  woe,  a  Shape  I  aee. 
Thai  ghost  like  wears  the  grace  of  Thee. 
Its  aecenta  through  my  slumbers  tbrtllj 
Like  night' hrceiee  from  some  lonely  hilJ; 
It  lends  the  moming*s  cold  grey  skies 
The  axure  of  ihy  serious  ejes — 
At  eve  the  brown  and  heavy  air 
Is  colour'd  by  thy  clustering  hair — 
Even  golden  noon  subdues  in  glance 
Beneath  thy  aad^  sweet  countenance* 

3. 

A  health  to  Thee!— -Through  baateoing  yean 

No  anguish  thrills,  no  pleasure  cheers, 

No  blossom  budsj  nor  Jeaf  cau  fall. 

That  does  not  back  the  Past  recj\tl. — 

Deep  in  my  soul's  profoundest  gloom 

— As  in  a  deep  and  lonely  room 

We  lock  some  sad,  mysterious  things 

Thy  name  from  human  utteripg 

Lie5  buried  lung, — though  sometimes  men 

Will  speak  it  suddenly,  and  then 

Will  watch  thiii  brow,  tn  rain,  to  see 

How  deep  they  smote  my  memory. 

A  health  to  Theo ! — I  chose  my  fate ; 
If  came  regret,  it  came  too  late. — 
Who  once  had  thnij^ht,  a?  side  by  side 
Our  blended  momenU  lived  and  died. 
The  time  would  como  wben»  ^ever*d  far 
As  its  reflection  from  the  siar, 
I  on  a  forest  spring  should  kmk, 
Or  tree,  or  dower,  or  favourite  book. 
Nor  find  T\^*"  uh.-n  j  lurti'd  to  seek 
An  answcrir  ^  on  thy  check? 

And  now  th)       .^     .iteto  me 
It  even  a  doubt  ;»st)U,  health  lo  The« ! 
TmUD  0?  FORUABY,  1842. 
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By  Till  Ati 


.^ae  or  Uumk*,,  <>>  H^i 


GuHwn  of  playful  huitjfmr!  froe  to  flft 
OVr  statesmen's  ileed^,  us  theineis  for  pidlured  ^'it; 
At  g:rcat  tLtid  ^r.iva  t«)  ^mtle,  who  gritde  th^ir  age^ 
St'coeSj  schcmc^i  tjvents,  th^t  glare  in  pHVty'H  }):igo; 
But  most  at  that  profcssiiiisr  libenil  raee^ 
Whose  guoerous  views  ne'er  reached  bejanil  n  pUco; 
Or  bold  and  bad — tliiowii  (jj>  jnuil  Jiu  stium 
Of  party  zeali  the  ^i  n! 

Peers,  priijcee,  warn  t^iy  liandg 

Touch'd  by  the  ma^ic  oi'  a,  tmyou  wiitidj 
Nor  Windior's  r«>ydl  grtiU\i»  i*sc4|>e — yet  ther^ 
One  erenlk*  forin,  mid  gallnnt,  guy,  »rjd  fair, 
Wins  bvo  iiad  reverenue  by  the  Sketchcr*s  care. 

Hnw  fkhly  all  RMpply  thy  eomic  vetn> 
How  o'er  -    -        "' '^titspurlive  faucten  reigiit 
Invention  reo  we  st*e,  yet  e:ise, 

'  Trutht  ^p>rir,  hie,  in  evtvy  li^u 
iH^iwe'ef  ^rore?quo  \n  form  or  »de, 

-     mhlrtn^^e  strikers — thejr>i  imw  well  conirey*ii ! 
(  offitu  lis  inny  Ihoir  d<^fiiiu»  ways, 

An  ij.nw  Lhy  [iijnril  every  chani^e  dis^dnys  ; 
Embodies  thong htij — can  latent  pjissions  tmce-^ 
I  HiQtJi  by  A  touch  the  pxeudo-ptit riot's  f^ee  ; 
iKeeps^ — wtid  their  numbers  ueed  nn  «etive  guard^ — 
fO'er  iili  State  qu-ickii  pietorltkl  watch  *ind  ward  I 
iWieids  not  tJju  vulg^tir  weapons  p.uty  draws — 
[Spleen,  maliee,  falsehood — to  uphold  its  cause. 
I  No  poisoned  bhiitt  thy  Innghing  art  eniployst 
[No  coiirsene^s  puiti*  ti<,  no  abu^e  annoys  : 
I  The  war  thou  miike»t  scaree  even  n  foe  offemb* 
f Fixd  on  thy  sketch  the  dullest  brow  unbends ; 
From  humble  toll  in  imblic  wnys  beguiles* 
Whnt  talent,  wealih,  as  freely  give— their  «mUe». 
I  Some  even  ?o  pleased  th**y  hojie-^rp porta  deelat^— 
'To  live  through  thee  who  mny  not  live  elsewhere* 
CKjnteiit,  so  true  their  lineaments  designM, 
To  shine  by  satire  chiistcnM  and  refined  ! 

What  and  wheiico  «rt  thoO;  csen^or  of  the  age — 
Who  -  n-irthful  war  with  faction  wnge  ? 

A  siu  .shadows! — Fain  wed  see 

ThiMc,  nui  i\y  (m«  il  V  ^  •: -'^      "^  me'— FB» 
Such  Hjs  thy  *pi>nsci3  .^'n  to  own. 

Nor  slyly  live  a  seio,.u  ,  mv  .,   L  ..uiiowa  I 
t  Still,  if  thou  must  a  shadow  be,  proceedj 
Ll*augh  at  preteujijon  claiuiiog  merit's  meed ; 
f  Glance  at  the  courtiers,  doubtful  friends  at  bt^^t, 
Who  made  the  care*  «»r  GuvernmoDt  a  jest  ; 
Show — for  on  such  j  i  v  f*iiJ — 

Who  were,  though  t  ,  in  ralod  the  small. 

Yet  as  the  Bght  has  censed,  the  hxfth  won, 
Wliat  thy  reward  for  gallane  •'  neV 

Perhaps — alas,  how  fro<|ucQt  lv  , 

By  those  it  pleased  and  profited,  iuc^at  I 
VVoolth,  powoff  Of  pl«09,  to  k  how  rJirvly  given. 
Praise  men  beatow^^U  «4«tt  II  Mt  to  Uciivea. 
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CLBOBIS  AMD  BITON. 

A  8T0BT  FROM  HERODOTUS.— (1 .  31.) 

I. 

<*  Oh !  mother,  wherefore  is  thy  brow  so  sorrowful  to-day  ? 
The  sun  is  shiDing  brightly,  and  the  fields  look  fresh  and  gay ; 
We  have  left  the  harvest  bands  awhile  to  come  and  talk  with  thee — 
But,  mother^  thou  art  dull  and  sad — what  can  thy  sorrow  be  ?'* 

u. 
"  My  sons,  it  is  the  holy  feast  in  Juno*8  temple  fair, 
And  all  my  neighbours  thither  throDg — but  I  shall  not  be  there ; 
For  the  lazy  herdsmen  have  not  brought  the  oxen  for  my  car. 
And  my  aged  feet  have  not  the  power  to  carry  me  so  far.'* 

ui. 
**  Now,  smile  again,  dear  mother,  smile  I  we  will  soon  that  loss  repair — 
Thy  sons  will  take  the  oxen's  place,  and  quickly  draw  thee  there. 
Come,  brother,  now  put  forth  thy  speed  I  our  task  will  soon  be  o'er — 
Hurrah  !  was  ever  lady  drawn  so  gallantly  before?" 

IV. 

For  six  long  miles  they  drew  the  car,  those  brethren  bold  and  strong* 
And  soon  before  the  temple  stood,  amid  the  wond'ring  throng  ; 
While  all  the  crowd  from  Argos  town  came  flocking  round  them  there* 
To  see  the  mother  and  the  sous — a  goodly  sight  and  rare. 

v. 
.-.^nd  Argos'  sons  those  brethren  praised  for  their  strength  and  courage  bold* 
Were  never  seen  such  stately  forms  of  so  strong  and  fair  a  mould ; 
And  Argos'  daughter&,  one  and  all,  around  the  mother  prest — 
**  Oh,  happy  thou,  with  two  such  sons  as  those  two  bold  brethren  blest !" 

VI. 

Oh  !  brightly  shone  that  mother's  eye,  and  her  glance  was  high  and  proud. 

For  the  noble  deed  her  sous  had  done*  and  the  praises  of  the  crowd ; 

And  she  stood  before  the  hallow'd  shrine  in  Juno's  temple  fair. 

And  her  mother's  heart  was  beating  high*  as  she  breathed  her  eager  prayer  :— 

VII. 

"  O  Goddess!  whom  in  Argos  town  we  reverence  and  obey. 
To  Clcobis  and  Biton  grant  the  boon  I  ask  to-day  ; 
For  the  honour  they  have  done  to  me*  to  them  1  pray  be  given 
The  choicest  gift,  whate'er  it  be*  that  man  may  ask  of  heaven." 

tui. 
The  holy  rites  are  over  now,  and  the  feasting  is  begun. 
And  there  the  happy  mother  sits  between  each  gallant  son ; 
Till  sleep  stole  o'er  their  weary  eyes,  and  on  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Together  sank  those  sons  so  true*  in  deepest  slumber  bound. 

IX. 

Why  wake  they  not  ?  The  feast  is  o'er ;  the  shades  of  night  arc  come. 
And  from  the  temple  gates  the  crowd  are  slowly  wending  home ; 
Why  wake  they  not  ? — what  spell  has  caused  a  rest  so  long  and  deep  ? 
Away !  they  ne'er  shall  wake  again— they  sleep  the  last  long  sleep  I 

X. 

With  favouring  ear  the  Goddess  heard  the  mother's  fond  request* 
And  she  sent  of  all  her  heavenly  gifts  the  kindest  and  the  best : 
All  placidly,  without  a  pang,  without  a  single  sigh. 
They  yielded  up  their  blameless  lives,-i-and  call  ye  this  to  die  ? 

XI. 

Oh !  no — 'tis  but  a  sleep  prolong'd ;  a  waking  on  the  shore 
Where  the  stormy  blasts  of  mortal  life  can  rave  and  howl  no  mor»— 
Where,  in  the  Elysian  Fields  the  good  repose  in  endless  rest : 
OJi  f  'Us  of  all  the  gifU  of  heaven  the  deatcal  and  xVi«  \)e«xl 


SIR  RODEBT  FEEL'a  FOUCY. 


It  h  a  saying  &s  old  us  bum  an  ph]« 
loAopby,  that  tnan  i&  bUod  in  eslima- 
ting  even  bis  own  nearest  wants*  and 
tbat  no  greater  calamity  could  befall 
bim  than  if  Heaven  were  generally  to 
fulfil  bis  petitions.  Whence  U  is^  that 
the  only  perfect  prayer  which  has 
been  taught  to  man,  does  not  trui^t  him 
with  the  discretion  of  circumstantia- 
ting or  BUing  up  the  general  outline 
of  hif  petitions,  except  in  the  one  sole 
instance  of  his  daiiy  bread.  That  case^ 
as  one  already  determined^  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  man's  physical  organization, 
is  the  BJDgle  case  in  which  even  the 
greatest  of  blessings  is  not  refiigned, 
for  its  circumstantial  accidents  and 
mode  of  realization^  to  a  wisdom  higher 
than  human. 

But  if«  amongst  those  changes  which 
we  sigh  for  as  bleafiiags,  many  cooti- 
aually  show  themselves  to  be  no  bless- 
rings  at  all  when  rcaiizedy  and  remain 
Emonuments  of  human  blindness,  others 
(;irhichj  lu  the  natural  course,  really 
would  have  been  blessings,  aro  con- 
tinually   defeated    by    couuteractlug 
changes  amongst  ourselves.    Here  we 
are  confounded  by  the  short-sighted- 
ajiesa  of  human  understanding — there 
by  the  malignity  of  the  human  will —  , 
and,   in  politics,  wu  see   this   result 
upon  the  largest  scale »  Far  he  it  froui 
115  to  characterize  the  tendencies  of 
pulitiual  oppoMlign  and  parti zao  con- 
test as  other  than  salutary  upon  the 
whole.    As  to  the  objects  opposed,  the 
very  largest  latitude  of  dtscrerion  must 
be  granted  to  and  against  all  parties 
alike  ;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  the  oppo- 
giiiont  there  are  limits  which  cannot 
be  passed  either  safely  for  the  state  or 
^  Qouscieotiously  for  the  opponent  Un- 
der the  French  Revolution,  for  ex- 
ample, and  upon  the  vast  field  of  its 
earliest  capacitieii*   the    very   widest 
range  was  laid  open  to  opposite  modes 
of  policy.     All  elements  of  civil  wis- 
dom being  thrt>wn  back  into  the  cruci- 
ble, there  was  no  addiiional  calamity 
to  the  public  in  pursuing  the  recom* 
position  of  the  state  upon  principles 
the  most  widely  aloof  frr:  ^  leni 

syitem*     As  to  the  o^;/  'i>ge» 

there  was  a  **  tarle  bhuv/it  yielded 
to  public  men  ;  yet  even  then,  though 
**  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  " 
hid  been  broken  upi  there  were  llmiis 


to  the  methods  of  opposition,  and  tb^rd 
were  sanctities  of  principle  which  no 
extremities  of  purpose  could  with  im- 
punity  neglect.     Change  what  you 
please,  was  the  summons  to  the  pub- 
lic conscience  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
change,  now  indeed  inevitable,  reve- 
rence tliose  solemn  principles  of  right, 
without  which  no  change  can  prosper. 
Throw  a  new  arch  wherefoever  you 
tlnd  it  requisite,  hut  do  not  overlook 
that  elementary  justice,  whtch  in  all 
such  civil  structures  alike  must  form 
its  keystone*     Those  waniings^  in  a 
strife  too  tumultuous,  were  forgotten  i 
and  the  consequences  corresponded* 
Men  who  counselled  an  appeal  to  vio- 
lence, perished  l>y  violence — men  who 
raised   up   bloody   tribunals,   fell   by 
mockeries  of  justice  before  such  tribu- 
nals— those  who  invoked  the  Keign  of 
Terror,  were  themselves  its  victims — 
and,  France  at  large,  because  she  list* 
eoed  too  favourably  to  the  wicked  cry 
of  *'  Peace  to  the  cottage,  war  to  the 
caalle  T'  mourns  at  this  hour,  through 
all  hergatess  that  ferocious  Jacobinism 
which,  by  preventing  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  her  ruined  aristocracy,  has  left 
her  ever  since  to  the  convulsions  of  an 
,  unbalanced  democracy,  always  upon 
the  brink  of  anarchy.     Tlmt  a  slern 
military  despotism  should  have  been 
often  invoked  by  the  quiet  citizens  of 
France,  as  their  be«t  remedy  against 
the  perils  which  continually  besiege 
tlie  public  peace, — for  thi»  standing 
tetnplHlion   agaiu&t  civil    liberty   the 
French  arc  indebted  to  the  luethodit  of 
their  early  Revolution,  to  its  sangul 
nary  maxims,  and  to  its  neglect  of 
irrttrievabie  opportunities^ 

Wo  in  Englaudt  tlunigh  more  slow- 
ly, and  in  that  mitigated  degree  whlcli 
was  to  be  expected  from  our  ancient 
political  experience,  have  been  caujtht 
in  the  contagion  of  similar  evds. 
Think  what  we  will  of  the  olgecti 
pursued  at  various  periods  amongst 
us,  it  must  be  owned  I  not  the  lefs  even 
by  many  friends  to  thvse  o^ject5,  that 
the  methods  of  tlte  pursuit,  the  quality 
of  the  warfare  which  supported  tliat 
pursuit,  bas  much  lowered  tlie  general 
Dopefutneds  of  our  condition.  At  tbii 
particular  moment  it  is  from  thosfl 
methods,  it  is  from  those  new  prece< 
deuts  in  the  mode  of  party  warfare 


■  ■  -  "  iLJUsr 

bat  the  ^eat  MiDisterial  change^  eo 

picioQt  for   EnglaoiJ,    ^nd,    even 

_   itl&i  we  8|)eak,  coming  into  opem* 

Hon  so  auspicious,  is  yet  overcast  wjib 

gloom  Id  I  be  proapect.     Bright  witli 

promise   aa   it   would    have    seemed 

twenty  y*»»r«Hgo,  how  can  we  confide 

tL  after  the  experience 

r  interval  with  regard 

r-  m  reserve  from  the  new 

trtizaiifihip  ?  Twenty  yetiff 

I  ftdminiairation  as  we  n*iw 

«<  ijii  for  the  dearest  interr^ti 

ii  (iiiJ,  would  have  ri'   "  •  -r^d 

'f»   confldenffc.     S.  ,  r 

iiuch    h   the  conHtitK..    "...ch 

low  it  challeng^es  ;  but,  viewed 

,,.  . .  id^tiorv  lo  the  sort  of  warfare  which 

it  will  have  lo  meet,  no  ndmint^tnition 

run  over  ngaiti  fake  the  old  g^round  of 

anilioritjr*    Unless  under  a  democracy 

iinUMrning   a  lesson   too   mi'morably 

proiliictivo  to  t*e  forg'oiten,  what  go- 

vt?niiiieDt  can  hope  to  stern  the  new 

priMrcr  orgaiiiZ(?d  umongst  the  working 

p<>puUttr>n    by   what   has   technically 

acquired  the  ujime  of  Agitation  ? 

L(7t  ui  consider.  Two  great  mea- 
sure! that  had  separately  lingered 
Kihmtigh  an  indebnite  period,  if  we 
II  the  t<arly  stage*  of  their  iofancy, 
which  hkd  really  surmounted  a 
y  yenr*'  very  active  warfare,  pur- 
by  Parliamentary  mi^'ADS,  were 
as  far  almost  as  ever  from  a  final 
victory.  Another  thirty  years'  war- 
fare of  the  same  character  would  have 
advanced  those  questions,  at  most  to  a 
compromise*  Suddenly  at  this  crisis, 
A  new  device  in  politics  was  brought 
into  action.  It  bore  a  name  as  new* 
M  the  service  which  it  rendered,  ^«,^'- 
kUion  it  was  called  t  and  from  thit 
hour  a  systematic  movement  on  a  vhh 
iiatJona)   scale  has  been  propagated. 

Ibever  5inco  then  bat  the  popolar  mtnd 
meti  left  unoccupied  by  a  fierce  eon- 
jilitrated  entTijy,  N<it  the  d'tsoorcry 
tf  gunpowder  more  suddenly  changed 
me  face  of  war.  Not  steam  power  is 
i  Ibis  mnment  more  effect ually  revo* 
btioaiztng  the  world*  But  yesterday, 
at  It  deems,  va&t  lines  of  shore  were 
aafe,  by  their  natural  configuration, 
froDB   our  naval  power ;  small   ships 


were  wp.ik,  and  larcr©  Mp$  d«W  too 

u  "Mir   «  *T«tt 

r.  '     Its 

i-;-  ^.     .    .  .V. 

bord  ho-H    cuelle  •    j  txfy 

to  speak  by  an  iati»  Co 

theca^e,  like  t)  of 

ice  artillery  wlii  tt* 

der  tt  thin!    '  ol 

hn9  been  0  a 

Jr *        "■  i,      i***'!  jl'*^  iiif*a» 

I  solution  accofti* 

pi..u.  M.u.     Tli^  -t»-""  has 

been  w}^  artll'  i* 

Cfd  aiii   ..p^       ..I  armv  "''  v* 

ing  none  at  all.      1  c* 

nabfe  up  to  thit  rooiiiL.  ir* 

ri^^d  bridle  in  hand.     <J*jri  u- 

cipatjon   and    Reform  in  il 

had  both  fallen  before  tbt  ■■■l*t 

within  two  years  of  ifs  re"  _  .it~ 

cation  to  these  objects.     And  at  pre* 
sent  we  all  see  a  third  grent  n^ifutnal 
measure  in  the  Corn  que  ly 

tntikin^  bead  against  I  h>it  -  ,ic 

force  which  will  aoon  be  stiuu^euough 
to  enifulf  it. 

What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  motjvt'  to 
this  tirst  great  lei»i«^lativc  Act  Itrciitght 
forw:\rd  by  Sir  I'  ''  «,. 

ment }     Since  1  >  ir 

the  better  partot  -i  wnnnr  iii**  rotmiry 
has   heard  of  little   beyond   the  com 
.  debate.     And  why  ?      Is  it  that  5»r 
Robert  for  himself  regards  this  ques. 
tion  as  meriting  such   f»reced«ncy  In 
hfa  new   policy?      So  hr  from   |hi« 
pUce,  it  would  oicupv  » '»  t^i  u^i  at  nU 
iti  any  system  of  ar  [a  thai 

should    echo    Sir    K^    . ...    .    .  tj    fff$Q 

movements  of  opinion.  The  vi  ry 
nature  of  his  proposed  chAnt'*.^  in  the 
existing  law,  though  we  th 

tcf  be  improvements  In  iIj  rj. 

gencies  upon  which  they  will  ever 
i>p<>r.i!ei,  is  so  narrow  and  occasional 
in  the  raogt*  of  ac^tron,  that  most  rvf- 
dcntly  no  great  statesman  would  b#n» 
find  any  provociihon  to  his  power  of  fe* 
gSaUting'  upon  a  field  so  circnrn scribed, 
I/t!  minimi X  non  Cfirat  Irs*  No 4  and 
of  nil  legislators,  Sir  Robert  Peel  it 
the  one  who,  in  this  respect,  mo*t  ra, 
sembles  tbe  spirit  of  law.     If  there  is 
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r  •  Now  in  Tiiat  «t^ii»e  ;  for  »«  to  IT  '  '        '  *"        '*  '"  '  '  Tt*i 

up  during  th<  jr^ar   1646^7^  th-'  (4 

'■•    '--*•>•■-      *-'■■'     ^'-/--^TT^e   they,     bt*^*^;    oi.>i<iir-.»,     p.vtf^    rn-jJuM-u    ir«im     f^^>  vy     ff^»fiM-T.,    tO 

•  n  M  «ort  of  miHtsry  comftuil^r  Hie  vole*  iind  ovtilatva  in  ili«« 
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lion  of  \mt\eT  io  Sir  Ro>»rrt,  whn 
Bct  the  pxainplo  of  » 
Ihi*  iipflT  pi'pftbir   fill 

:j  ander    ol 

Winch    tjuUi   ut    them  ^*V/  I 
!he  great  contest  with  th* 
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$Siy  principle  which  bdouif*  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert* ffqnnlly  in  Hgrht  ol  i  r 
and  his  FnrhAmGiit^iry  pin  i 
—  /'  movere ;  and*  lot'  any 
fc  -f  whtch  they  can  work, 
the  prt'^rnt  Corn*  Law*  arc  a«quir*)cent 
ais  the  law  of  gravitation.  Whore 
there  is  no  grievance^  there  can  ho  no 
relief.  And  we  ftbalt  point  outj  a 
little  further  on^  the  retij^uQA  w  I  licit 
make  tt  imposaihtc^  that  a  (jrHovBni'u 
can  exist — viz.,  the  reasons  whiirh 
make  it  impossible  that  wheat  1o  ti»i8 
country  can  fall  permnncntiy  low<^j, 
whether  by  laws  or  in  5pttc  of  Idwa* 
Munh  misciitrf  m;iy  be  done,  it  is  vrry 
Irwp,  in  the  feeblest  Attempt  ii[H»n 
the  price*  of  grain;  but  /inv  ItiLiir^' 
deprocirttion  wail  not  be  ar  J 
by  the  strongest.  Why  ti  ,,| 
we  asky  does  Sir  Robert  offer  the  tirst 
fruits  of  hi»  grreat  ParJiiiTneotAry 
power  to  an  effort  so  practically  inert 
or  limited  ?  It  is  too  jiatnfully  U  is, 
bcuaust?  agitation  here  akoj  as  in  for- 
mer inMancesj  baa  taken  away  hi* 
power  to  bo  nentraL  Such  an  Idea 
has  in  altered  the  popoUct*  of  p^reai 
relief  to  be  expected  from  f' 
changes,  so  obstinate  U  i 
anv  "  ■"  ^  "■  •■:  -^ - 
ai-. 

between  the  muddcned  poor  and  (he 
police  of  tiie  Inndi  that  a  got>d  ruan 
liko  8ir  Robert  willingly  tiocks  to 
avert  f^"  ^hn.  »  Intr  a  eon.tonimiitiDn  hy 
any  ?:i'  of  hh  own  opinions. 

To  ben  i  ,  Mjr  on  the  (erras  they 
demand  may  be  impo«j»ible;  but  to 
propitiate  the  poor  by  a  manifcjtt  at- 
tetition  to  their  Nfi»h(<8,  will  not  he 
iinpo^-ibTr,  itnTp*?^  in  t^c  proportion 
of  lied  to  the 

e>i  if  the  delu* 

niun*  rSot,  tii%»i'«f*>re,  any  Corn- Law, 
past  or  to  coiov,  i«  really  moving  in 
eh'  r'g  mind,  lint  that  dreiidful 

p'  -Ine  <tf  agitation  which  has 

caubid  Uir  N»oveable  and  theini»urrt*c- 
tionary  part  of  the  puhJic  mind  to 
B*'t''  the  Corn- Law  *ia  its  capi- 

ta c,      **  There  is/*  ftayji  the 

7'tnic.s  ui  March  II,  **  a  g-tMieraJ  feel» 
ing  that  &on«elhinjCf  mtist  be  done  ;  the 
kind  of  feelioi^  which  few  ptaleMnen 
(excej>t  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  like 

f(l    tUMi,t'    l'l't't^ln^v    nnl    Sir     Yi        t'i^tA    " 

^! 

happened  to  bo  the  Liuke  aliove  all 
ollicrv   at  tti.1t  timr  holdii>fr  ^he  rela- 


thohcs»  ail  (> 
neither  obc 
of  the p- 
timid, 

any  scIm-;, 
sonal  dauber 
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thiti« 


Ucred,  it  was  not  in 
I,  or  before  any  ■    - 
it  wa«    from   ; 
for  the  public  peace,  and   with  r.  :, 
of  national  blood^hed^  more  honoi 
able  than  any  courage.      It  was 
that  either  of  these  virtuons  statesnii 
had  changed  his  opinions  of  Poiur^;:: 
or  was  moved  even  so  far  aa   t 
poso  that  the  concejwrion  of  tlu 
claims  wonld  operate  through  or 
year  as  a  tip  tipon  Popish  grar 
They  iy  ou  the  belief 

whdbt  M  .*a  than  noihinisr 

favour  conc*ded,  it  might,  •' 
other  hand,  have  proved  omriij 
for  evil  a«  a  pri  i  M-d,     **  La 

that    hent ''   the  !  ;    and    tuy 

'  '  '    '  '  -■'-in-k  Muir    '       : 

thdotheii 
II  wik^  H  Cunt  rxsion  to  fear  ;  uur  lo  uat 
in  bohftlf  of  the  public  welfare.     And 
a  panie  derived  froni  Ircljoi' 
more  and  leys  entitled  to  cr 
than   a    panic   derived  frim, 
menates    iti    England — mote 
amongst  a  population  more  '^^ - 
cited  to  iusurrcction  tiian  i 
/r*A    eO|   as    tnore  easily    l 
IreUnd.      But  any  ai^itation  pi 
tn  ^ood    earne*>l    wiU    vf^ry    g«-i'':."i,i 
be  locally  cootined,      Sueh 
agitation   for  reform   in   Par! 
which  finally  compelled  the  majtj: 
against  the    me^iisuro   in   the    Up 
House    to    absent    theni 
their  duty  a*  legislators,      i 
cd  i  they  thiaok  fr<im  what  ihcy 
lieved  to  he  their  Solemn  dniy  j 
as  the    Conservative    lendeta    In 
Irish  case^  tinder  a  feeling  thai  tli 
legislatorial  duty  had  hceu 
and  pro  hoc  rice  ?et  aside  I 
dant  duly  of 
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measurable  debate  has  grown  out  of 
the  agiution,  that  it  is  the  offioial  re- 
ply to  that  agitation^  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  thought  of — but 
in  express  words  [Debate  of  March 
10]  Sir  Robert  has  told  us  so.  Either 
ta  regards  the  official  interests  of  his 
party«  or  as  regards  the  economic  in- 
terest of  the  nation*  Sir  Robert  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  conviction — that  to 
have  done  nothing*  to  have  sat  still, 
had  been  the  wisest  course.  For* 
though  it  will  be  objected  that  almost 
every  body  praises  the  new  bill  rela- 
tively to  the  existing  act,  Sir  Robert 
well  knows  that,  in  such  cases*  change 
is  per  $e  an  evil — change  even  for 
the  better.  Whatsoever  disturbs  the 
old  channels  of  business*  or  the  ope« 
ration  of  old  contracts*  or  the  uni- 
formity of  expectations*  is  prejudicial 
to  the  faith  and  reliances  of  distant 
commerce.  And  it  happens  that 
almost  all  benefits*  small  or  great* 
under  the  new  measure  are  coniin» 
genciea ;  they  wait  for  their  fulfilment 
upon  certain  circumstances  of  the 
case  previously  taking  effect.  Such  a 
price  occurring  at  home*  and  such  a 
relief  being  possible  from  abroad* 
that  extra  price  will  tempt  thu  relief. 
But  the  case  pre£uppo«es  two  condi- 
tions— the  extra  price  at  home*  and 
the  available  relief  abroad.  Neither 
may  occur  for  several  years  in  succes- 
•ion  ;  and  the  two  can  rarely*  indeed* 
occur  simultaneously.  Upon  a  large 
ayerage  of  seasons*  given  any  extra 
case  of  necessity  in  England,  the  same 
or  a  worse  necessity  will  exist  abroad. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  from 
the  identity  of  our  latitude  and  cli- 
mate with  those  of  the  only  regions 
upon  which  we  can  countybr  any  tx» 
teni  of  aid.  In  a  majority  of  those 
cases  where  we  might  need  their  aid* 
they  would  be  unable  to  yield  it. 

With  this  avowed  view  of  the  little 
hope  held  out  from  unsettling  the  law, 
we  learn  at  once  that  Sir  Robert  is 
confessedly  doing  homage  to  the  up- 
roar— to  the  tumult  amongst  the  poor 
—to  their  menaces  of  armed  resis- 
tance* roused  by  the  elaborate  machi- 
nery of  agitation ;  and  few  are  they 
that  will  blame  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  poor  and  the  working  population 
are  miserably  deluded  as  to  their  own 
power  of  struggling  with  government, 
rreparations  for  a  struggle  by  nightly 
drills,  and  by  plans  fur  stockading  the 
Mveaucs  to  poJtions,  such  as  were 
tAree  jears  ago  proceeding  amongst 


the  Chartists*  could  avail  nothing  at 
all*  as  was  then  explained  to  them. 
Artillery  would  decide  all  such  con- 
tests with  frightful  velocity.  But  t)^ 
true  strength  of  the  poor  lies  in  their 
helplessness.  Governments  as  mer^ 
ciful  as  ours  will  ever  be*  and  aristo- 
cracies like  ours*  would  never  endure 
the  spectacle  of  mowing  down  their 
countrymen  by  wholesale  as  foreign 
enemies.  Compromises  would  take 
place  :  even  ruinous  concessions  would 
be  contemplated.  And  thence  the 
fear  of  reaching  such  a  crisis.  Thence 
the  present  capitulation  with  the  atro- 
cious spirit  of  agitation*  which  be- 
comes a  prudent  capitulation  in  the 
ratio  of  the  risk  which  it  evades. 
Thence  the  prospect  for  all  coming 
times  ;  for  unless  the  pra^ctice  of  arti- 
ficial agitation  is  made  punishable  by 
law*  no  evil  entailed  by  providence 
upon  poverty  but  will  successively  be 
exalted  into  a  political  grievance,  and 
pursued  through  this  sometimes  trea- 
sonable but  always  seditious  mode  of 
tactics.  Thence*  finally*  is  the  taint  of 
despondency  which  besieges  our  owUf 
else  perfect*  confidence  in  the  new  go- 
vernment. 

With  bow  much  cheerfulness  should 
we  have  received  the  second  great 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — so  large^ 
so  bold*  and  so  sincere — had  we  been 
able  to  forget  the  popular  coercion 
which  dictates  the  first  1  In  his  finan- 
cial propositions  how  frank  and  cheer- 
ful are  his  exposures  I  No  conceal- 
ments* or  evasions*  or  timid  adoption 
of  other  mens*  views  1  Giving  relief 
where  he  can — refusing  to  deceive 
where  he  can  not ;  and*  agreeably  to 
the  noblest  wisdom  of  great  empires* 
even  as  to  the  gloomiest  of  our  pro- 
spects* looking  them  steadfastly  in  the 
face.  But  in  this  financial  schemo 
Sir  Robert  is  able  to  say  with  truth — 
"  Mr  Speaker*  upon  this  subject  I  am 
embarrassed  with  no  fetters."  In  the 
,  Com  Bill  it  was  otherwise :  and  what 
we  apprehend,  as  a  peril  not  to  be 
evaded*  is — that  the  next  application 
of  this  dreadful  agitating  power  will 
be  to  the  recomposition  of  Parliament 
on  the  principal  of  Household  Suff- 
rage* or  upon  what  is  now  called  Man- 
hood Suffrage.  In  that  measure  lies 
the  only  perfect  revolution  for  Great 
Britain — the  one  sole  comprehensive 
ruin  ;  because*  once  having  insinuat- 
ed the  wedge  into  our  legislature^  it 
it  will  be  impossible  that  the  Jabour- 
iQg  ckas&QStiiVko  VM  xsjBtfkc  HkSi  absolute 
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incap;ieii}f  to  apprccmte  a  rcmoft  inlc- 
resti  sbotiM  not  carry  out  the  9tUo\e 
extent  of  their  bUnii  tied  res,  lu  0ve 
ye^rs  a  plebeian  iei^iblimre  would 
havo  de&troyed  commerCLV  unsettled 
the  tenureg  of  property,  coufiscated 
the  fundjt,  and  n^ve  left  the  nation 
bare  of  defence  against  foreign  ene* 
iniea*  Nor  would  it  at  all  open  their 
eyes  to  the  insanity  of  this  policy — 
that,  in  niiniog  all  other  classes,  they 
had  ruined  their  own.  At  this  rao- 
meot  tt  body  uf  artizans  in  London, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  empire* 
by  the  temptation  of  hig^h  wagcaon  the 
building  of  the  new  Pdrliamtnt  Hguse^ 
hare ruin<jd themselves, with  many  hnn- 
dreda  of  dependent  women  and  chil* 
dren«  by  their  obstinate  shortsighted- 
ness, in  a  policy  of  most  dictatorial 
combination,  such  aa  every  well-in- 
forraed  man  saw  to  be  without  hope 
from  I  ho  beginning.  These  were 
stonemasons.  Other  trades  are  con- 
tinually courting  the  same  niin  by  the 
same  blindness.  Anchoring  their  total 
hopes  upon  some  knowledge  of  an  in- 
convenience in  the  coute:?t  likely  to 
affect  the  masters,  they  have  frequent- 
ly not  scrupled,  upon  ao  insufficient 
a  reliance,  to  embark  the  total  sum  of 
tbeir  prosperity  :  the  masters  have 
lent  to  Germany  for  workmen  ;  or 
have  even  educated  a  new  ?et  of  arti- 
xans — drafted  from  employments  near- 
eit  in  analogy  ;  and  after  a  few  montha' 
strugglei  the  sole  result  has  been  that 
the  combination- men  have  beeu  dis- 
persed over  the  earth,  finding  no  va- 
cauciesto  absorb  them,  and  that "  their 
place  bai  known  them  no  more,'* 
Now  these  are  the  men,  incapable 
of  guiding  rightly  the  precious  inte- 
rests of  their  own  house  bold?,  squan* 
dertng  upon  blind  passions  the  fund 
of  hopes  which  they  held  In  trust  for 
their  own  wives  and  inf^nts^  who 
fancy  themselves  fitted  for  taking 
chfirge  of  our  national  counsels. 
These  men  will  cventoally  overrule 
our  policy,  if  agitrition  fur  extended 
auflVaire  should  pru«*per  henceforwarda, 
as  it  /i(ts  pro^'pered  on  the  three  great 
questionfi  of  Emancipation,  of  Reform, 
and  of  the  Corn  Trade, 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  first  great 
legislative  act  of  the  new  government 
In  tbi>*  relation  to  the  popular  iigUation 
which  has  really  produced  if»  we  could 
not  avoid  cstpreeaing  that  unaicty 
which  so  greai  an  advances  on  such  a 
nrad  h  calculated  to  excite*     Bcyoni 


all  doubt  thif  new  Corn  Bill  is  not  ao 
act  emanating  from  the  ^ponfatieoue 
motions  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  mtnd, 
and  must  not  be  crliicited  on  any 
such  assumption.  Among  changea, 
of  which  none  was  tifted  to  promise 
much  benefit,  Sir  Robert  ha^  selected 
that  change  which  is  liable  to  the 
smallest  objection*  For  we  repeat 
that,  if  the  bill  will  finally  operate  un- 
der some  contingencies  aa  even  a  posi- 
tive improvement,  this  improvement 
promises  no  such  advantage  as  would* 
upon  the  whole,  have  separately  au» 
thorized  the  change,  or  is  certain  to 
balance  the  evils  of  any  change  ut  all. 
In  this  view  we  ate  not  dissenting  from 
the  J^ltni^ter.  It  is  evident  that  hit 
own  opinion  teuda  in  the  same  direc- 
tion* He  grants  a  change — fir&t  to 
the  drciidful  delusions  artificially  crc^ 
atod  amongst  the  poor ;  secondly,  to 
the  official  exp#»clalions  raided  by  the 
preceding  miniitry  j  and  thirdly,  be* 
cause  he  can  make  it  a  small  change. 
But  gladly  he  would  have  seen  the 
three  accidents  withdrawn,  and  him^ 
self  under  no  external  pressure  for 
making  any  change  at  all. 

Now,  having  thus  liberated  our  con- 
science on    these   considerations   ex- 
traneous to  the  bill,  which  rise  in  mag- 
nitude so  far  above  it,  let  us  come  to 
the  measure  itself*     And  upon  this  w« 
shall   take  Che    following  course  :—• 
To  rehearse  in  series  the  argumenti 
on  either  sitie  brought  forward  for  th# 
fiftieth  time  in  the    House  of    i'     > 
mons,  or  to  attempt  even  a  re\> 
tative  abstract  of  ihc?endle»s  debuie,  i 
a  moment  when  every  body  is  groaq 
ing  under   an   oppression  ^o   rcceu 
would  be  to  rely  upon  an    attcntioii 
which  13  already  exlmusted.    Wo  shall 
not  do  this.       But  we  shall   eoniina 
ourselves  to  the  sophisms  which  hai 
been  engrafted  on  the  person^  posj 
tion  of  the  Minister,  or  on  the  polttC 
cal  tendenciea  of  the  Corn  qiic!)tf(»n 
for  England  ;  and,  jrilh  respect  f:»ti»o 
Political    Economy   of  the   mn 
either  generally  or  as  involved  ij 
hill,  we  shall  say  not  one  word» 
in  those  cases  where  a  current  f .       j. 
can  be  compressed,  together  with 
proper  answer,  wltHin  a  short  spac 
and   sometimea,   we   hope,  willnn    • 
single  sentence.   Theae  close  epigram- 
matic statements  and  refutattona  art* 
the  only  liHeful  exposures  applied  to 
popular  errara  : — iirgumenta  and  re- 
piteit  condenied  into  tbe  eomjiifi  i  ' 
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a  bon-moty  aro  easily  mastered  and 
easily  reUiued  ;  but  arguiiieuis^eiiiier 
complex  io  their  own  logic,  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  facts  of  figures  and 
proportions,  ate  too  troublesome  for 
study,  and  too  elaborate  for  remem- 
brance. 

To  begin  with  the  personal  position 
of  the  Minister,  we  have  been  con- 
founded to  see  his  supporters,  oTen  of 
the  highest  talent,  in  the  London 
newspapern,  utterly  misrepresenting 
his  parliamentary  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  bill,  and  his  tactics 
with  respect  to  his  own  party.  He 
has  been  described  as  afraid  to  insist 
on  any  advantages  likely  to  arise  for 
the  consumer  of  wheat,  because  in 
that  case  he  will  alarm  his  landed 
friends ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  afraid 
to  insist  on  the  countervailing  protec- 
t;|flp  jwhlnh  may  be  available  for  the 
grower  of  Wheat,  because  in  that  case 
he  will  alarm  his  manufacturing  friends, 
since  their  hope  of  benefit  is  commen- 
surate to  their  hope  of  change.  But 
surely  this  is  a  position  inevitable  to 
ev^ry  case  where  the  mere  possibili- 
ties of  change  are  small.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  one  of  that  enlightened  class 
who  affirm,  that  now,  given  the  cir- 
cumstances of  England,  you  cannot 
go  far  in  eilher  direction  of  tightening 
the  restraints  on  importation,  or  of 
relaxing  them,  without  inflicting  both 
gpreat  injury  and  great  loss.  Conse- 
quently his  reserve  in  withholding 
strong  encouragements,  either  this  way 
or  that,  does  not  arise  in  any  equivo- 
cation  between  two  party  forces,  but 
in  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  uo  en- 
couragement to  give  ; — ^he  ought  to 
have  none.  A  minister,  who  should 
bring  forward  a  measure  for  largely 
affecting  the  future  trade  in  corn, 
might  be  bold  in  one  direction ;  but 
Sir  Robert,  who  says,  from  the  first, 
that  the  range  of  possible  modification 
is  exceedingly  narrow,  has  cut  away 
all  grounds  for  bold  language  in  any 
direction.  When  the  balance  is  al- 
ready poised  pretty  evenly  between 
two  conflicting  interests,  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  signal  advantages  as  still 
open  to  either.  Such  hopes  could  be 
encouraged  only  by  a  person  occupy- 
ing an  extreme  position — Mr  Viliiers, 
for  example^who  would  hold  out  a 
great  boon  to  the  consumer,  but 
ebMfged  in  every  ahliiiog  upon  the 
rula  of  the  dowettio  grower.  These 
A/v  resources  for  decUion  of  language 


and  for  encouragement  in  one  direc* 
Liuu  that  may  l>e  opeu  lo  a  young  mau 
without  responsibilities,  but  are  not 
open  to  a  great  Minister  answerable 
for  the  welfare  of  an  empire.  There 
is  the  same  answer  to  Mr  Blackstone* 
who  urges — as  against  Sir  Robert's 
bill  peculiarly — that  it  has  not  conci- 
liated opponents,  and  that  only  a  few 
petitions,  with  510  signatures,  have 
been  presented  in  its  favour.  But  let 
Mr  Biackstone  tell  us,  whose  plan  it 
is  that  would  conciliate  an  opponent, 
or  how  is  an  opponent  in  such  a  case 
to  bo  conciliated,  except  by  going  over 
to  his  opinions?  There  is  no  plan 
known  to  Parliament  that  could  con- 
ciliate one  vote,  except  from  those 
who  already  are  its  supporters.  Sir 
Robert,  like  other  men,  in  parliament- 
ary cases,  must  content  himself  with 
not  conciliating  those  who  are  direct 
"opponents.**  Conciliation  is  a  rare 
result  in  Parliament ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  plead,  thai  his  plan,  of  all  the 
plans  in  the  market,  has  offended  its 
opponents  least.  As  to  petitioni, 
these  are  not  required  in  aid  of  a  Go- 
vernment measure.  But,  were  that 
otherwise,  the  very  same  qualities  of 
moderation  and  caution  which  con- 
stitute  the  merit  of  the  Minister's  bill, 
aro  exactly  those  which  are  least  fitted 
to  attract  a  showy  support.  Were 
the  proposition  at  this  moment  before 
Parliament  for  granting  some  relief 
by  Exchequer-bills  to  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  that  policy  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  wisest  which  (according 
to  the  practice  of  late  years)  Bhould 
grant  the  least;  but  it  is  a  policy 
which  assuredly  would  attract  no  sup- 
port whatever  in  the'  way  of  laudatory 
petitions.  The  negative  merit  of 
making  the  least  possible  change,  un» 
der  a  necessity  of  making  some,  is  of 
all  merits  the  most  unostentatious; 
and  yet  it  may  happen  to  be  that  me- 
rit, as  in  the  case  before  us,  which  is 
almost  salvation  to  the  land :  for  the 
dilemma  is  at  present  such,  that  to 
have  made  a  great  change  in  the  corn 
law  would  have  fastened  upon  the  ca- 
pital interests  of  the  country  a  confu- 
sion equal  to  that  from  confiscation  of 
the  funds,  whilst  to  have  made  no 
change  at  all,  would  have  been  crimi« 
nally  and  dangerously  to  neglect  the 
opportunity  for  propitiating  the  la- 
bouring poor.  Indeed  there  is  no- 
tbing  ill  tVie  i^WioiL  ii»^  \Vi«  Mi^iater« 
and  \Uec^nLvrQcaV«i?^\»e\AV«if^^v«%« 
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which  he  has  not  clearly  purceived 
himself.     On  the  16th  of  February, 
amongst  more  to  the  same  effect,  he 
Miys — **  I  know  well  the  difficulties 
which  attend  all  arguments  on  tliis 
subject.     If  I  try  to  calm  an  appre- 
hension here,  I  see  a  note  taken  on 
the  other  side ;  if  I  try  to  calm  an  un- 
reasonable objection  there,  I  am  met 
by  alarm  on  tnls  side ;  and  it  is  whis- 
pered from  one  to  the  other  that  I  am 
conceding  too  much.     This  is  inse- 
parable from  the  task.     I  do  believe 
that,  in  a  party  sense,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  say — I  will  stand  by  the 
corn-laws,  and  resist  all  change."  We 
are  not  of  this  opinion.     In  a  party 
sense.  Sir  Robert  has,  by  his  measure 
of  change,  eventually  cleared  himself 
of   much    toazing    and    molestation, 
through  the  whole  of  one  session  at 
least,  by  bringing  the  question  to  a 
solemn  discus&ion.     For  the  present, 
the  matter  is  settled;    and  no  man 
hereafter,  or  through  some  sessions  to 
como,  though  in  the  very  storm  of 
party  violence,  can  now  have  a  pre- 
text for  assuming  that  Parliament,  if 
searc'hingly  pressed  on  the  case,  would 
have  been  found  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert.    For  all  purposes  of  external 
demonstratioD,  whether  party  purposes 
in   the  House  or  soothing  purposes 
amongst  the  populace,  it  is  far  better 
that  the  long   inquisition  has  been 
pursued  to  tho  end.    It  is  with  respect 
to  the  realities  of  the  corn  question  it- 
solf  that  no  ultimate  good,  or  at  least 
IK)  proportionate  good,  is  likely  to 
arise.     And  the  true  nature  of  the 
Miuibter's  position  to  the  corn  ques- 
tion  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  it 
with  his  financial  position*     Jhere  he 
h.'id  a  most  important  change  to  pro- 
pos<' : — a  large  translation  of  burdens 
from  one  set  of  parties  to  another.- 
absolute  relief  to  many — extra  bur- 
dens to  others  in  no  virtual  propor- 
tion.    The  range  of  novelty,  of  new 
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bounty,  of  new  relief,  was  spaeioiu} 
but  in  the  corn  case  the  range  allowed 
by  the  possibilities  was  so  narrow  at 
to  escape  all  but  a  mioroscopio  exa- 
mination.   Even  so  we  willingly  ad- 
mit, on  the  one  side,  that  the  Minister 
has  made  the  most  of  his  confined  la- 
titude; yet,  on  the  other  side,  we  muat 
not  overlook  a  consideration  whieh 
most  people  do  overlook — viz.,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  changes  in  detdl, 
introtiuced  by  the  new  measure,  are 
only  hypothetic  changes ;  that  is,  we 
must  not  hold  the  corn  trade  to  be  so 
widely  affected,  even  in  trifles,  as  it 
might  seem  to  be,  by  the  multitude  of 
provisional  changes,  since,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  many  of  these  will 
never  take  effect.     When  the  action 
of  the  seasons,  for  instance,  is  such 
that  rarely  will  com  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain level — and  the  action  of  agricuU 
tural  science  is  such  that  rarely  will 
corn  rise  above  a  certain  level — it  is 
not  to  be  counted  amongst  the  really 
operative  changes  of  the  bill,  that,  if 
corn  did  so  fall,  or  that  if  corn  did 
so  rise,  in  each  of  those  cases  pro- 
tecting enactments  would  then  oo^* 
currently  take  effect — viz.,  in  the  Ist 
case,  a  higher  duty  to  protect  the 
home-grower ;  in  the  2d  case,  a  lower 
duty  to  protect  the  consumer,     it  it 
statesmanlike  foresight  that  even  re- 
mote possibilities  should  find  their  re- 
medies ready  for  operating.    But,  not 
the  less,  they  are  remote.     And  if  all 
in  the  new  provisions  that  happens  to 
be  of  this  remote  or  this  conditional 
nature  were  subtracted,  the  remainder 
of  the  changes  —  those  which    take 
effect  inevitably,  and  those  which  take 
effect  pretty  probably — would  com- 
pose a  very  small  field  indeed.      And 
the  conclusion  would  strike  every  body 
— that  our  situation  is  not  essentially 
different  from  what  it  was.  This  must 
not  be  the  highest  commendation  of  a 
measure,  where  great*  changes  are 


*  It  may  occur  to  the  reader,  as  an  expectation  held  oat  more  than  once  by  Sir  Robert 
Pe«l  hinmelf,  that  the  new  law  will  be  found  a  '*  great  improTement  **  upon  the  old  oo*. 
But,  besides  that,  too  much  stress  most  not  be  laid  on  the  aisumption  that  any  soUtary 
phrase  in  a  newspaper  report  will  exactly  correspond  with  the  trae  language  nsed, 
[generally  speaking,  it  being  natural  that  the  preconceptioni  of  the  reporter  ihunld 
govern  the  selecting  of  his  words,] — and,  besides  that,  too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  on  words  really  ihown  to  have  been  ased  in  the  hurry  of  a  very  long  discossion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  benefit  contemplated  by  Sir  Robert  for  com  Is  not 
any  important  reduction  of  price,  which  It  is  clear  that  he  would  not  regard  aa  •.bA- 
neflt,  but  the  increase  of  steadiness  in  the  ranges  ot  ^>\«^»aSiw!\.  tV\^>J«iM*X''<^««^* 
tainly  arise;  and  In  the  proportion  of  the  greaVX^  ennosLNs^A^  \»Wi\fU«tf>t^  v^  S!»»  «« 


conceivable  only  in  the  form  of  great 
iojusticey  and  as  an  overthrow  of  that 
equilibrium  between  opposing  forces 
which  hitherto  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment has  maintained  in  steaJiuoss. 

We  have  spoken  more  fully  to  this 
point  of  Sir  Robert's  Parliamentary 
position  and  behaviour^  because  it  is 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
supporters  that  his  conduct  has  been 
virtually  taxed  with  duplicity*  though 
that  word  may  not  havo  been  used ; 
and  a  feeling  has  crept  amongst 
many  that  his  policy  is  naturally  Ma- 
chiavelian.  This  impression  would 
not  benefit  a  minister  in  England. 
Lord  Shelburne  lay  under  that  impu- 
tation,  and  he  was  powerless  for  pub- 
lic good.  The  first  Lord  Holland 
suffered  from  the  same  popular  im- 
pression*  whenever  he  came  under 
comparison  with  Lord  Chatham^  whose 
fervid  nature  made  him  naturally  open 
and  undissembliog.  Even  Sir  Robert 
Walpole*  though  unavoidably,  in  his 
difficult  times,  he  adopted  indirect 
modes  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  still 
owed  much  of  his  long  official  power 
and  his  personal  influeuce  to  hb  frank 
open  manner.  And  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  we  feel  entitled  to  claim  the 
same  natural  sincerity  of  manner,  but 
a  much  greater  aversion,  by  taste  and 
by  character,  to  chicanery.  His  cau- 
tion and  official  reserve  no  man  of 
sense  will  number  amongst  his  fail- 
ings ;  in  these  features  we  read  two 
great  expressions  of  his  conscious  re- 
sponsibility, and  his  sense  of  strength. 
He  knows  how  much  peril  hangs  on 
words  too  unlimited,  or  communica- 
tiveness  too  rash,  coming  from  a  prime 
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minister.  And,  in  another  flirectioD» 
this  reserve  shows  the  conseioas 
strength  of  Sir  Robert,  who  is  under 
no  compulsion  to  court  either  friend 
or  foe  by  the  conciliatory  means  of 
premature  disclosures. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  policy  of  the 
law- maker  to  the  policy  of  the  law  ; 
in^  which  policy  we  include  everjr 
thing  connected  with  legislative  coq« 
trol  over  the  corn-commerce  of  the 
land. 

It  has  been  said,  and  again  by  the 
friends  of  the  Minuter,  that  he  has 
given  no  reason  for  the  particularsum^ 
56?.,  as  a  hinge  upon  which  some  of 
the  details  rest.  Our  answer  is,— 
that  here,  again,  Sir  Robert  is  required 
to  have  accomplished  an  impossibility. 
In  the  old  8ayiog,_<<  It  is  the  last 
hair  which  breaks  the  back  of  the 
horse," — the  proposition  rested  on  the 
assumption  of  two  poles.  You  might 
undeniably  diminish  the  weight  to  a 
point  of  absolute  safety.  This  poi\ir, 
and  the  point  of  absolute  destruction^ 
formed  the  two  extremes  or  poles; 
and  between  them  lay  some  equatorial 
point  of  the  maximum  toierabue,  which 
would  rapidly  become  destructive  by 
small  additions.  In  such  a  problem^ 
if  treated  with  mathematic  rigour,  no« 
body  could  assign  the  particular  hair 
in  the  vast  series  at  which  the  ruinous 
excess  would  commence ;  and  yet,  if 
it  were  treated  practically  as  a  problem 
accommodated  to  human  life,  some  spe- 
cial number  in  the  series  might  bo 
lawfully  assigned.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  no  price  could  have  been 
assigned  which  would,  ^priori,  justify 
and  predetermine  the  graduation  of 


tinned  holding  back  of  grain,  with  a  view  to  a  great — radden — and  per  saUum  ad. 
vantage.  This  is  the  improTement  which  the  Minister  contempUites.  Do  we  then 
anderralue  it  ?  Not  at  all.  For  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the  only  reason,  why 
the  full  effect  of  rorn-piicet  does  not  express  itself  upon  wages,  lies  in  the  capricious 
undulation  of  the  market,  arising  out  of  cabals  and  combined  operations  going  on 
iubtcrraneously  (as  we  may  call  it)  amongst  the  small  body  of  great  capitalists  con- 
cerned. False  rumours,  which  are  almost  the  sole  resource  of  those  who  speculate 
as  intriguers  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  funds,  are  but  one  of  the  resources  used  by  the 
corn-dealers  ;  false  accounts  of  the  harvest  uniformly  ;  false  accounts  of  the  arailable 
imports,  &c.  False  averages  are  a  second  resource.  But  far  beyond  either  is  the 
direct  artifice  of  really  affecting  the  averages,  forcing  them  to  an  elevation  that  will 
tuddenly  produce  a  low  duty,  by  a  combined  operation  for  starving  the  markets.  The 
motive  to  this  will  now  be  removed ;  for  the  continuoxu  ascent  of  the  changes  ope- 
rating for  the  importer's  benefit  will  pat  an  end  to  that  temptation  which  hitherto  has 
gathered  and  accumulated  itself  at  one  particular  stage  of  the  ascent.  All  this  benefit 
we  neither  deny  nor  undervalue.  But,  in  questioning  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
new  Mct,  we  turned  our  eyes  in  that  one  direction  contemplated  by  tlie  public  mind— 
r/jr,  exelttsivBly  to  the  ^yenge  price.  Thia  eannot  b«  materially  afiBiscted.  Slowly  it 
wWimprove,  but  only  af  if  rlcnltnre  improvti. 
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Uatv,     There  in  a  geneml  tendmcy, 
ita  tho  price  goes  upwArdj  io  imlioito 
a  call  for  rehuatious  in  the  resistance 
to  fcrtigu  grain.     So,  ;igiun,  in  the 
inverse  order«  a  call  is  indicated  for 
increasing  this  resistance.    But  it  must 
bo  an  attempt  not  less    Idle  io  ait<- 
sign  the  particular  shilling  which  i^ 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  pivot  for  the  piny 
backwards    and   forwards  of  a  lax> 
than  it  would  be,  in  the  other  case,  to 
assign  numerically  the  particular  hnir. 
But,  iu  necessities  of  lifOj  we  cut  the 
knot  which  we  cannot  untie  ;  and  tL 
difficulty  is  every  day  solved  in  prac- 
tice, which  in  speculation  cannot  be 
salved.    At  this  moment,  foriuhianccj 
in  the  proposed  income  t.ix,  a  beut^fi' 
cial  category  of  exemption  will  com- 
mence in  going  downwards  at  the  hi- 
come  of  L,  150,     But  why  there  pre- 
cisely ?    The  man  who  m* knowledges 
to  L.15c>»  or  even  to  L.151,mu:»t  con« 
tribute  his  full  proportion  of  neurly 
il  per  cent.     Thus,  he  will  have  to 
pay  about  L,-l»  10s.,  whiht  his  nergh- 
bour,  with  an  income  scarcely  dislin- 
guifihable,  pays  nothing  at  all.     But, 
unlefis  in  so  far  as  this  might  be  a  lit* 
tie  palliated  by  a  sliding  scale  iti  the 
tax,  this  19  an  evil  inseparable  from  the 
case,     Somewhere  you  must  always 
commence  in  a  case  requiring  such  ex- 
emptions.   And  the  only  argument  in 
favour  of  the  assigned  point  in  the 
scale,   is   one  derived   by  experience 
from  the  general  habits  of  the  natioD, 
— from  the  general  range  of  proper- 
ties^ a9  connected  with  those  habits, — 
from  the  value,  in  a  complex  social 
sense,  of  that  particular  income,  &c. 
But  tins  argument  will  never  be  suf- 
ficient tojustif)',  in  the  forum  of  the 
speculative  understanding*  the  special 
point  of  commencement,  as  compared 
with  those  immediately  before  and  im- 
mediately after ;  nor  will  it  ever  re- 
move the  appearance  of  hardship  from 
that  man*s  case,  when  so  slight  a  dif- 
ference in  the  income  makes  so  great 
a  difference  — nay,  the  whole  dilftr- 
enco  in  the  tax.     But  the  justlUcation 
is  found  in  the  necessity  of  beginning 
somewhere.     And  it  is  really  to  con- 
found a  case  of  science  with  a  case  of 
:  practical  life,  if  we  cite  Sir  Robert  lo 
any  answer  on  this  point,     i^Iis  index 
of  bisection. — his  weather- nhedt  (to  use 
a  term  of  mountainous  regions,)  or 
point  of  partition »  is  arbitrary.    That 
is  the  objection.  And  the  answer  is^ 

vol,.  Lt,  NO*  CCCXTIII. 
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It  could  not  Uavo  been  otherwise  than 

arbitrary. 

In  reviewing,  therefore,  the   Mmt 
ster's  pofitioo,  wo  bncome  more  and 
more  sensible  that  what  aptiear  Io  be 
his  fauttsi  and  have  been  arraigitcd  as 
such  by  his  best  friends,  arc  in  fuel 
tl»e  raece  necessities  of  the  case.  Very 
different  is  the  result,  upon  reviewjtij  ' 
the  position  of  the   House  at  larg^ 
Two  useful  members,   Mr   Bankes  c 
Df3 rise tsl lire  and  another,  have  noticeil 
the  humiliating  approximation  in  tins'' 
debate  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  provincial  debat  3  r^-  ' 
But  one  peculiarity,  which 
the  House  to  a  focit'ty  evi  *-  .i,t^_- 
potable  in  an  intellectual  k^uh',    has 
impressed  ourselves.      We  remembcr», 
or  we  have  dreamed,  that   Hogarth 
when  musing  one  day  on  the  sort  o2 
artifice   by    winch   he   could   expnsi 
hierogjyplucally  to  the  eye  a  fact  sal 
incapable  of  adeauate  visual  represen- 
tation as  that  of  lunacy,  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  this  purpose  might  be  e£ 
fected     by    representing   every    rna 
amongst  a  multitude  as   pursuing 
separate  occupation,  in  utter  heedlesa*| 
nesa  of  all  that  was  going  on  uroiiud 
himself  amongst  his  neighbours.  Now 
this   insulation,   this  fiery   pursuit  of 
some   single  idea,  unmodiBed  by  all 
other  ideas  belonging  to  tht*  question^ 
undisturbed  by  any  objection!  is  pre- 
cisely the  characteristic  feature  of  tha 
discussion.     Each  rises  in  successionj 
to  deliver  bis  little  monomaniac  spe-T 
eolation  upon  the  corn-laws, and  takei»j 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  six  or  ten 
predecessors  who  have  anticipated  hia 
whole  argument,  have  disatmcd  it  of 
any  sling  which  it  might  prefent  to  a 
novice,  and  not  unft equently  have  fore- 
stalledi  by  a  new  verjsioti,  every  one  of 
his  facts,      \^y   fiw  rhr   mrtjority  c»f 
speakers  reali  af* 
flictedwhht^                                 \\uU 
as  in  a  s^eparatv;  toll,  u.iilcd  uUaudiu- 
acce«sihle  to  all  Bounds  from  right  or 
from  left,  from  rear  or  from  front ;  he 
has   descended    into  a  well,   having 
heard  that  truth  llfs  at  the  bottom ; 
and  a  well  it  proves,  not  by  any  pri- 
vilege attaching  to  it»  v. '    r  b/ 

ita  seclusion,  uud  by  tli  j|  of 

ii3  rs::-  -'  '   •    i  *■•  fting  a,,  ►Mv  . -  licfiis 
o f  1 ;  '  i on .    Thu#J  1 0  gi  vu 

oup  '  *'  Hinot  be  thought 

in^r  o  way  in  which 

iLi--  :'  hk.s  for  snnj*! 
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years  pushed  forward  into  the  rm  of    which  it  tends  to  prod ooe  upon  r^ 


the  ioflanimalorj  corn  agittttar*,)  Mr 
ViUlcrs,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
nn  other  Buhjccld  a  mau  oi'  tnlciit  and 
extenaivo  iiifurmation,  though,  by  the 
way,  in  n  general  eense  liable  to  strong 
prejudieefi.  We  speak  of  that  Mr 
Villiers  (the  honourable  Mr  ViUifrs) 
who  fepresients  Wolverhampton  j  the 
whole  I'timily  is  remarkably  intcllec- 
ttial,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  the  elder 
brolhefi  has  sig^nahzad  his  dtplutnattc 
aHJity  in  a  way  to  attract  the  notice 
of  aU  Europe ;  for  there  have  been 
few  cases  where  a  single  individual 
has  had  it  equally  in  his  power  to  con- 
ciliate the  aff(tciions  of  a  nation  so 
great  na  S[iain.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
lhe*e  favourable  presumptionsj  Mr 
Villiers  seems  to  abjure  all  parliameut- 
ary  uses  of  free  eommunieattoDj  to 
sequester  hiuiself  iiUo  absolute  wono- 
mnnm  from  the  moment  that  he  rbes  on 
the  Corn  queiiion.  The  value  of 
cheap  bread  he  urges^  with  the  tone 
uf  one  w])o  fiincle^  some  party  to  be 
insisting  on  dear  bread  as  per  te  & 
Ueaslu^.  The  inlere&tinir  benevolence 
kt  describes  of  some  philosophic  tribes 
on  the  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vis- 
tula, who  have  eontmued  to  hold  out 
cheap  loaves  for  a  score  of  years  to 
this  obstinate  island,  if  only  we  will 
aend  in  exchange  our  woollens,  cottons, 
hardware,  in  short,  whatever  we  pre- 
fer. And  thus  he  goes  on  for  hours, 
rapt  into  visions  thai  float  at  such  al- 
titudes above  earth,  as  never  to  hear 
the  voices  which  challenge  each  and 
aJl  of  his  statements  for  romances. 
"  From  fruitful  A  to  unproductive 
Zed,*'  there  is  uot  one  of  the  details, 
One  of  the  facts,  one  of  the  statistic 
arguments,  or  one  of  the  assumed  re- 
lations between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, by  which  Mr  Villiers  abides  as 
ao  many  historic  data,  or  on  which 
hifl  ttrgumentfi  rely,  but  is  upon  examU 
nation  absolutely  false— but  has  with 
painful  iteration  been  exposed  during 
ibo  last  three  years. 

One  or  two  of  the  most  plauaible 
sophisms  we  will  bring  forward,  not 
as  those  which  are  special  to  Mr  Vti- 
liers,  but  of  those  which  belong  iu 
common  to  his  party.  That  political 
argumeqi,  apart  from  all  the  economic 
argumems  on  the  qoeslion,  which  has 
always  hr  -■  -  ■:  r^  on,  and  with  good 
reason,  ,i  ?  tttive  of  the  danger 

cODnect4:u  „.,..  aii  extended  importa- 
[  tiou  of  wheat — ^vii.    ihe  dependence 


ajooary  enenaiea,  has,  dnririi^  tWt  ro* 
cent  debate, been  rejerr  i4 

Why? — upon  what  rn  ei 

us  attend.    Upon  the  tU 

case,  as  it  is  imagiiKL.  vu 

Has  there  ever  beeOj  will,  i  r« 

be,  a   more   absohire  i-nr  lU 

country  than  that   '  Ccrtitinly 

not;  and  in  that  i   we  frrant 

all  that   is   demanuMi,      v'.'   ''       '    u, 
oven  thi»  rancorous  NapoK  d 

eight  hundred   thousand  r|rt.iTirri  of 
wheat  to  be  furttishid  by   France  t4< 
England,  in  a  year  of  so  much  exaw 
peration  as  IBIQ.     How, the u^* cart  we 
afllict  ourselvcis  by  ftuch  rt'"'"  -  -  nt 
that  of  wheat  being  ever  (*  d 

back  from  us  under  any  cirtu....  ..„.^^ 

or  by  any  enemy  ?   We  know  nothliic 
of  the  particular  case  ;  but  we  l.uv.* 
no  wish  to  dispute  it.     Lr 
be  supposed,  as  they  are  ^ 
strictly  conformable  to  the  trntb,  sitil 
they  are  not  the  whole  trtith«     Far» 
even  as  respects  this  one  relaxation  of 
Napoleon*s  general  plan,  it  waa  replied 
in  the  House,  that  the  case  grew  out 
of  a  corn  speculation  among*i  his  own 
leading   officers.     They   would    huto 
been  ruined  had  no  vent  been  found 
for  the  grain  improvidently  accumn- 
lated ;  and  the  convenience  for  us  was 
winked  at»  because  it  tallied  with  a  de* 
liverance  for  themselves*    Bnt  obserro 
that  even  thus,  all  which  Napoleon 
conceded  to  us  was  a  point  of  conve- 
nience.    Now,  let  us  go  into  the  truo 
answer.  When  we  talk  of  dependenet 
on  a  foreign  nation  as  a  perilous  thing. 
wo  mean  depeodence  which  is  re  diy 
and  virtually  such — dependencewbicli, 
if  disappointed,  becomes  rdn.     This 
is  the  dependence  concerned  in  tbo 
argument ;  and  how  was  that  case 
realized,  when  Napoleon  knew  that, 
failing  the  French  supply,  wo  ceuld 
resort  to  a  Polish  supply*  or,  to  the 
worst  necessity,  to  an  American  sup» 
ply  ?     For  the  quantity  was  not  very 
large,  in  the  first  place,  and  seeomMy, 
the  season  was  not  one  of  extremity. 
But    suppose    those    two    condition* 
realijscd,  imagine  a  failure,  by  one- 
fourth  part,  in  our  own  harvest,  ftod 
that  the  entire  surplus  of  all  Europe 
(if  any  at  all)  were  quite  unequal  to 
the  half  of  this  deUct^t/mn  comoa  Iho 
crisis  for  trying  the  qnastlou — thtn 
it  IS  UiaC  a  hostile  policy  woTild  tind  a 
real  temptation  to  move  agalotl  q9>— 
and  Men  we  should  allow  the  Napol«ou 
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CAM  to  be  a  test  c&ie*     We  ot        ^^ 

iuTe  often  »old  militarj  equip mjmte  of 
All  kinds,  :irm»»  and  eveti  gunpowder^ 
to  An  enemy*  The  Duiob  did  so  for 
two  eonturies.  But  would  cither  of 
us  bftfe  furnished  these  tuppllcs  to  &n 
•nemy  Gonfe»sedlj  dUtreBsod  for  such 
aidi — ^in  a  case  wbere»  our  aid  failing, 
00  other  would  notoriously  he  avslxU 
able  ?  At  thi«  motneutj  we  f^ell  steam- 
engines,  aud  all  th0  appoiutmenU  for 
Bteana-ihips, to  the  French*  But*  sup- 
pose the  case,  that  a  sudden  addition 
were  needed  to  the  steam  navy  of 
France,  as  an  luvjidtng  navy,  will  any 
man  believe,  thut  in  such  a  cjine  the 
license  of  exportation  wuuld  suhsiBt  ? 
And  of  Napoleon,  in  pttrtiouiar,  who 
carried  his  fury  against  tis  to  such 
eatra?a§rant  lengths,  as  to  nuike  whole- 
sale bonfires  of  our  tnerehandlse,  on  a 
scale  never  heard  of  on  this  earth  be- 
fore— can  any  man  be  weak  enough  to 
Imagine  that  he  would  not  have  leaped 
forward,  with  the  roving  exultation  of 
a  maniac,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
helplessness  in  us«  or  any  irretrievable 
fault  ?  The  tiger  does  not  weary  him- 
self by  attempts  on  his  keeper,  under 
the  ordinary  btate  of  vigriUnee ;  but 
woo  to  that  man  who  draws  an  infer- 
ence, for  his  general  forbearance  under 
circumstances  of  hopeful  teniptatiot»  to 
his  malignity,  simply  from  tlie  fact  of 
his  furbearance  under  circumstances  of 
absolute  discouragement .  This  is  the 
rejoinder  which  puts  down  the  answer 
on  the  great  political  argument  of  de- 
pendence. Dfpeudeuce,  so  long  as  it 
nas  a  choice  and  an  altcruaiive,  is 
safe  ;  dependence  which  is  absolute— 
dependence  upon  an  enemy — is  at  one 
moment  both  ruin  and  infamy. 

Another  popular  way  of  treating 
the  corn  question  deserves  notloo^  for 
its  ambidextrous  sophistry^  and  its  ya- 
riable  frtlsL^hoods*  When  the  object 
is  I  y  ground  of  alarm  to  the 

lati  at,  then  we  are  told  of 

the  suiaii  range  which  foreign  grain 
will  enjoy  in  this  country ;  it  will 
barely  throw  out  of  tillage  the  very 
lowest  qualities  of  soil.  When  the 
object  is  to  parade  the  benefits  that 
would  be  available  for  the  wheat  con- 
sumer in  the  event  of  a  free  trade, 
then  w^  are  told  of  the  large  range 
win  '  '  ri  grain  will  enjoy  in  o«r 

m-  i  this  representaiion  is  tiot 

acciiientJil  l>ut  essentia'     ■ 
the  relief  promised  woi 
favourable  case  be  too  trivial  to  lurni 
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So  here  is  ono 


ly  motive  of  action. 

falsehood  at  least.     But 

Next,  there  are  two,  whlcbi  as  Xh&_ 
alternate  propoxitions  are  in  contJ 
diction  to  each  other,  tmy  seem  it 
possible.     But  in  practice  this  is  n| 
impossible.    It  is  true  that  the  impos 
tation  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  uot 
small  and  great ;  but  the  worst  elTecli 
from  each  condition  of  thing!  «epi 
rately^  might  easily  be  realized  in  con 
bination  ;  and  would  he  so  under  aii| 
thing  approaching  to  a  free  trade.  Su| 
pose  the  case  of  a  Hxed  duty  no  highef 
than  6s. — what  would  follow  f     On 
the  very   earliest  abundant    harvoil 
abroad,  Jirnl   of  all,    wheat    woul^ 
be    introduced    at    a    price    minoi] 
to  tha  British  growers  on  the  poorfl 
soils.      From    tho    mere    neccjisitia 
of   self-defence,    secondif/,  the   opd 
ration    of    this   evil    would    cxprci 
itself  in  the  withdrawal  of  consider^ 
able  tracts  from  wheat  culture.   TheUfl 
a?  the  good  sea  Eton  s  for  wh  eat '  j\ 

come  in  consecutive  sets,  -  ■ 

to  the  number  of  four  or  five  in  jm» 
n*ediate  series,  and  as  the  continental 
seasons  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Baltic  sympathiico  pretty  closely 
with  our  own,  t/drtfij/,  this  operation 
Upon  our  own  agriculture  would  be 
sustained  and  aggravated  by  the  con- 
curring depregsiun  of  prices  from  two 
sources — foreign  and  domestic  ;  which 
depression,  however^  froui  the  rates  of 
cost  on  tho  two  acrriculiurcs,  must  for 
ever  leave  a  sufficient  temptation  to 
importation.  Aud,  l>ecau&o  the  sea* 
sons  are  supposed  unu.«ually  favour*^] 
able,  the  surplus  quantify  dl^posablil 
from  the  Baltic  states  will  be  as  mucll 
increased  as  the  prico  wiil  bo  tes8«| 
Both  causes  will  thus  act  at  once  and 
in  an  accelerated  ratio  to  force  alt 
small  capitalists  upon  withdrawtni 
their  wheat  culture  from  those  quali-^ 
ties  of  land  which  are  more  and  mor 
falling  below  a  remunerating  rttur 
In  that  state  of  things^ />urM/Vf  con 
mences  the  reaction.  Already  thi 
diminution  of  wheat  culture  at  bom^] 
will  begin  to  restore  higher  prices  bj 
tendency*  This  tendency  may  hap- 
pen for  a  short  tin^e  to  cmieur  with  a 
similar  1.  is,  or  may 

be  coo*  'y  a  ten* 

d(  t:  i^in.     But 

tin  ime  even* 

1  ur,  Jijihti/t  tnr  ude  will  in- 
tnrn  ;   the  seasous  will  tra- 
verse  uack  again  iuXo  a  key  of  oppo- 
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site  character ;  prices  will  be  restored; 
andf  if  they  would  reascend  only  to 
the  old  leyel^  then  it  might  be  a  fair 
argument  to  plead — lucro  ponatur^  let 
us  carry  to  the  credit  of  the  new  mea- 
sure whatever  has  been  gained  in  the 
interval.       But    this   is    impossible. 
Prices  cannot  but  re- ascend  far  above 
the  old  level.     And  why?     Simply 
for  this  reason,  that  the  prices  are  now 
affected  by  a  compound  cause ;  by  the 
return  series  of  bad  seasons,  which 
was  the  single  cause  affecting  them 
under  the  old  system ;  and  by  the  di- 
minished scale  of  the  exiBting  agricul- 
ture, land,  thrown  out  of  tillage  at  home 
under  the  action  of  an  enduring  corn 
law,  cannot  be  resumed  on  a  casual 
summons  that  will  notoriously  modu- 
late back  into  the  ruinous  condition 
from  which  the  farmer  has  just  esca- 
ped.    Now,  at  this  point  the  delusion 
steps  in — that  the  defect  of  British  til- 
lage culture  will  have  been  compen- 
sated by  a  pari  passu  excess  on  fo- 
reign tillage  culture.     But  this  hap- 
pens to  be  impossible,  and  from  two 
causes  at  once :  under  the  seasons  sup- 
posed, it  is  impossible  that  what  we 
may  call  the  premium  to  the  foreign 
grower  can  have  kept  pace  with  the 
discount  to  the  home  grower.     The 
discouragement  at  home  cannot,  in 
such  circumstances,  at  all  measure  the 
amount  of  positive  encouragement  to 
the  alien,  for  he  also  has  suffered  by 
the  depreciating  action  of  extra  fine 
seasons.     But  were  it  otherwise,  the 
means  do  not  exist  for  an  increase  of 
foreign  tillage,  such  as  to  balance  the 
decline  of  British.     This  is  a  capital 
point    in  the  whole  question  never 
steadily  contemplated  by  those  who 
have  argued  it.     Let  the  returns  of 
the  consuls  be  examined.    In  the  mere 
tabular  part  of  these  returns,  it  appears 
that  no  considerable  addition  upon  the 
whole  could  be  made  to  the  continen- 
tal tillage.     Some  foreign  witnesses, 
indeed,  say,  "  Yes,  a  great  addition 
could  be  made  ;**  but  great  in  relation 
to  what  ?     Why,  in  relation  to  their 
own  local  commerce ;  but,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  scale  of  British  consump- 
tion, it  turns  out  trivial.     Yet  even 
this  trivial  increase  is  purely  hypothe- 
tic ;  for,  when  we  leave  the  tabular 
returns,  and  go  into  the  general  de- 
tails of  the  statements,  it  appears  that 
in  many  cases  the  very  slightest  im- 
provement must  depend  upon  the  free 
application  of  British  capital  to  the 
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speculation ;  and  that  almost  in  eTarj 
case  it  must  depend  alto  apon  Bjtte- 
matic  improvements  of  the  internal 
communications,  short  of  which  no- 
thing could  bring  the  more  distant 
produce  to  any  but  an  inland  market 
upon  terms  of  equal  advantage.     A 
scale  of  varying   distances  operates 
upon  corn  prices,  as  is  notonous  to 
all  concerned  in  such  enquiries,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  scale  of 
varying  soils.     But  many  other  im- 
provements would  be  required,  besides 
a  new  system  of  roads,  before  the  very 
mightiest  and  steadiest  tide  of  British 
demand  could  avail  as  a  searching 
suction  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  remote 
capacities  of  Poland.     An  immense 
force  must  be  applied  to  draw  forward 
into  the  current  those  energies  which 
are  stagnating  at  one,  two,  or  three 
hundreds  of  miles  from  any  Baltic 
port,   and  lying  wide  of   navigable 
rivers.   The  vast  machinery  demanded 
for  rendering  disposable  the   latent 
Polish  resources,  need  not  be  discuss- 
ed ;  because,  taking  our  stand  on  the 
single  head  of  the  roads,  which  cannot 
alter  in  obedience  to  any  insulated  in- 
terest, even  with  the  aid  of  English 
capital,  but  must  await  the  general 
regeneration  of  Poland,  or  more  truly 
a  birth  entirely  de  novo,  such  as  many 
centuries  may  not  accomplish,  we  may 
defy  the  possibility  of  any  expansion 
to  the  continental  tillage  which  could 
redress  the  shattered  equilibrium  under 
any  great  disturbance  to  our  own. 
The  result,  therefore,  to  the  consumer 
of  wheat  would  be  eventually  famine 
on  the  restoration  of  the  unfavourable 
cycle  as  to  the  seasons ;  and  this  not 
merely  from    the    sudden   ascent  of 
prices,  but  from  the  absolute  descent, 
equally  sudden,  in  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce. 

Upon  another  aspect  of  the  corn 
question,  which  this  journal  has  fre- 
quently pressed ;  viz.  the  appropriation 
of  the  supposed  advantage — is  it  not 
next  to  incredible' that  two  parties, 
with  conflicting  interests,  the  labour- 
ing artisans  and  their  employers, 
should  both  proceed  without  any  mu- 
tual  understanding  on  what,  after  all, 
is  for  each  the  only  practical  consider- 
ation? This  argues  great  fraud  on 
one  side ;  viz.  on  the  side  of  those 
who,  from  their  small  numbers,  may 
be  presumed  to  be  always  in  combina- 
tion and  collusion.  It  argues,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  inconsideration  upon 
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ihe  other  Mc*  Fur  Infltance,  how  caa 
Mr  VilUera  juslify  his  neglect  on  the 
Kole  point  at  Usu©  worth  contesting  ? 
He  believes  in  the  posiibility  of  some 
large  benefiold  change  upon  the  ave- 
rage price  of  bread.  Ho  is  bound  to 
believe  in  this.  This  only  is  what  lie 
struggles  for.  And  yet  he  has  never 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ask — "  What 
party  will  pocket  the  benetit  ?"  For, 
if  he  should  reply,  that  oven  though 
the  muster  manufacturers  were  to 
pocket  the  gaioi  still,  by  the  extension 
of  commerce,  indirectly  the  working 
population  must  profit,  wo  reply  that 
such  an  impulse  to  trade  could  act  only 
by  Increasing  the  numbers  employed, 
not  at  all  by  elevating  those  already 
001  ployed.  And  it  is  notoriousj  that 
alt  similar  impulses  spend  their  whole 
effect,  almost  immediately,  as  regards 
che  eulivcniDg  stir  given  to  the  popu- 
latiOQ ;  whilst  the  Eubsequent  re- 
agency  for  evil,  of  such  sudden  ex- 
citements, is  felt  as  soon  as  any  of 
those  depressions  arise,  which,  too 
truly.  Sir  K.  Peel  described  as  inse* 
parable  from  manufacturing  industry. 
We  are  here  discussing  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  benefit  that  will  never  exist. 
But  our  argument  is  ad  /wtninem. 
And  then,  turning  to  Mr  Villiers,  as 
one  who  patronises  (most  sincerely, 
we  aro  sure)  the  poor  artisan,  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  wliy  he  has  not  had  this 
niost  material  question  settled  before 
he  labours  in  the  dark  for  interests 
not  entitled  to  such  exertions  ?  Mr 
Villiers  cannot  but  read  an  ominous 
reply  to  tins  question  in  the  language 
<>f  the  manufacturing  body.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr 
Grc^g,  and  of  HO  much  authority  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  referred  to  it  as  ho  would 
have  done  to  any  cllicial  document, 
the  silent  assumption  in  every  word  of 
every  sentence  is,  that  of  course  the 
masters  are  the  party  to  profit  by  any 
beneficial  difference  on  the  price  of 
bread.  Mr  Gregg  most  pointedly  insists 
on  certain  improvements  henceforward 
amongst  the  working  population;  but 
improvements  of  what  kind?  Im- 
proveoieotg  in  their  habits  of  frugality. 
They  are  to  spend  less — not,  as  the 
simple  and  confiding  artisan  has  been 
told  by  profligate  cabals,  (like  that  in 
Manchester,}  motci  tho  **  more"  is  to 
S£ttle  on  the  masters ;  and  it  is  held 
sulhcient  that  the  poor  man  is  to  be 
Indirectly  benefltca  by  the  sudden 
Anijutf  fn  liix  i'i(n»l(i.vrr.      ?\Tr  rir<*(7"gis 


most  invidiously  und  otfenslvely  per* 
sonal  in  his  application  of  his  ow 
doctrine  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  th 
poor*     He  lectures  them  upon  the 
past  indulgences :   these  must  cease  i 
they  must  give  up  ale — this  is  special^ 
named — and  other  luxuries,  which  havf 
long  since  become  necessaries  to 
poorest  family,  are  significantly  markj 
ed  out  for  castration.     But  if  the  poor ' 
are  realfy  to  have  a  weekly  saving 
upon  their  bread,  what  business  caoj 
tho  house  of  Greggs  have  with  th 
way   in  wIiicK  they  may  choose  i(^^ 
spend   it?     Here   we  see   tho   fraud 
luxuriJLting  and  ruoniog  riot  prema* 
turely.     And  of  this  we  are  confident 
that  if  a.  public  meeting  were  called 
for  the  purpose  of  a  categorical  expla* 
nation  upon  this  vile  collu^iive  trick,  a 
huge    schism    would    instantly   take 
place  in  the  ill-assorted  parties  to  the 
corn  agitation*     Mr  Fer rand's  expo- 
sures, so  wilhciing  (as  we  understand) 
by  their  manner  even  more  than  by 
their    matter,  have  shown  us   all  in 
which  direction  the  bias  of  tho  poor 
artisan  lies  generally*     For  a  single 
object,  under  a  great  delusion,   the 
labourer  has  united  with  his  employer; 
but  it  is  clearer  than  wo  could  have 
wished,    that,    upon    the    whole,   lie 
regards  that  employer  as  his  oppressor* 
It  Is  most  painful  to  witness  those  at 
tempts  to  array  one  interest  againg 
another.     But  in  the  mean  time,  who 
is  it  that  began  the  practice  ?     Lord'^ 
Monteagle  absolutely  yells  his  horror 
at  the  recent  disparagements  of  ma- 
chinery»  and  we  do  not  defend  them  t 
but  machinery  is  not  a  livinsf  subject, 
endowed  with  human  Bensibilitjcs,    If 
such  horror  is  directed  to  that  assaultg^ 
what  ought  Lord  Monteagle  to  hav«' 
felt  on  behalf  of  the  outraged  l&ndo' 
interest^  who  have  been  held  up  in  ma 
as  a  mere  band  of  conspirators  agaiiig 
their  countrymen  of  every  order? 

Another  profound  delusion  regard* 
the  peculiar  burdens  of  this  laude"" 
interest*  Mr  Ward,  about  the  1  Ott 
of  March,  renewed  the  current  absur- 
dities on  that  point ;  and,  as  u»ual*  he 
so  far  mistook  the  ease  as  f  c  i 

it  a  Questiun  between  the  '  r] 

and  tfie  manufacturer.     Kvtit   ^\.\  it^ 
is  most  true  that  peculiar  burdens  af- 
feet  the  land;    the  three    -^  *^^     •  d 
tithes  are  not  exclusively  t) 
of  the  land  j  they  are,  howi  v  v , ,  •• ,  j^ j 
largo  proportion*  the  peculiar  bunJeli 

Oftlir  Itnr!.      ButthisiS  not  ihr 
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tion.  We  are  not  to  ask — under  what 
dUadrantages  does  the  holder  of  land 
prosecute  nis  interest  by  comparison 
with  his  countrymen  embarking  pro- 
perty on  other  employments  ;  but 
under  what  disadvantages  does  he 
prosecute  the  culture  of  wheat,  by 
comparison  with  those  whom  it  is 
sought  to  make  ruinously  his  compe- 
titors ? 

Upon  the  total  question,  as  it  is  now 
regulated  by  the  Minister's  new  mea- 
sure, we  will  say  this  : — Ist,  That 
it  is  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by 
previous  agitation,  and  so  far  benefi- 
cial as  it  tends  considerably  to  con- 
ciliate the  poor.  2dly,  That,  examined 
on  its  own  merits,  its  chief  merit,  next 
after  its  tranquillizing  merit,  is  that 
which  has  been  charged  against  it  as 
its  capital  fault,  viz. — that  its  opera- 
tion in  the  way  of  practical  change 
(though  beneficial  on  the  whole,  if 
dashing  with  no  higher  interest)  is 
chiefly  promising,  as  it  seems  likely 
not  to  act  powerfully  or  suddenly. 

But  3dly,  and  finally,  we  must  leave 
this  as  the  highest,  broadest,  most 
capital  consideration  for  the  public, 
upon  all  projects  whatsoever  towards 
signal  modifications  of  the  corn-laws, 
*'  "^tftt  tbe  ultirpate  danger  is  misappre- 
hended. This  is  not  placed  where 
the  ordinary  discussions  place  it — as 
a  point  of  conflict  and  osi^illation 
between  the  corn^grower  and  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  really  placed  be- 
tween the  com  consumer  and  such 


arrangements  as  would  be  foaii4  ir- 
retrievable in  the  event  of  their  not 
prospering.  We  liave  always  aaid, 
that  virtually  there  is  no  extra  pro- 
tection created  bv  law  for  the  corn- 
grower.  Hb  real  and  ultimate  pri- 
vilege of  protection  lies  in  that  ruin 
to  the  consumer,  which  would  take 
place  in  the  event  of  the  artificial 
protection  being  withdrawn.  Europe* 
even  as  a  whole,  is  not  equal  to  the 
permanent  supply  of  one- eighth  part 
of  our  present  consumption.  Capital 
withdrawn,  land  otherwise  applied, 
cannot  be  suddenly  recalled  to  their 
old  channels,  upon  the  frightful  dis- 
covery that  our  legal  provisions  are 
going  to  work  mischievously.  This 
manufacture  is  not  like  most  others 
that  can  be  adapted  by  instant  remis- 
sions or  intensions  to  the  state  of  our 
necessities,  as  they  slowly  come  within 
distinct  measurement.  Even  one  har- 
vest falling  short,  and  coming  in  the 
rear  of  other  changes  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, is  not  retrievable  in  time  by  any 
efibrts  of  man,  were  those  efforts  ever 
ready  to  move.  And  the  true  moral 
of  the  case  is  not,  as  usually  we  hear« 
a  mere  anxiety  for  the  agricultural 
interest  a^  in  peril  of  great  reverses, 
but  a  far  more  tremendous  anxiety  for 
the  people  at  large,  for  the  consumers 
of  corn,  as  liable  to  sudden  visitations 
of  famine,  under  any  false  legislation. 
From  that  we  are  safe  at  present, 
through  the  temperate  measure  of 
our  wise  Minister.* 


*  In  a  more  extended  review  of  the  corn  question,  several  other  pressing  points  would 
be  entitled  to  notice,  but  especially  these  two  : — Ist,  It  might  be  shown  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  variations  to  which  bread.corn  is  liable  beyond  all  other  products  of  the 
soil,  still,  most  undeniably,  the  price  of  wheat  has  maintained  an  astonishing  regularity 
and  self-consistency  through  the  last  period  of  100  years.  The  nearest  great  national 
event  to  the  earlier  terminus  of  the  last  century,  counted  backwards  from  this  present 
year  1848,  was  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  in  1756;  at  that  era,  wheat 
averaged  pretty  exactly  the  same  price  per  quarter  that  it  does  now,  with  this  only 
divtinction,  that  the  Winchester  bushel  was  then  used,  but  at  present  the  imperial ; 
and,  to  the  extent  of  that  difference,  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  our  present  wheat 
At  this  price,  wheat  was  then  considered  ix^uriously  high ;  at  this  price,  it  is  now  con- 
sidered injuriously  high.  2dly,  A  most  important  truth  ought  to  receive  a  full  devel- 
opment. It  relates  to  those  cases  in  which  a  limited  supply  is  supposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  home  market,  at  prices  romantically  lower  than  the  average  rates  of 
the  ordinary  supply.  On  this  subject,  a  great  misconception  seemed  to  prevail  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  We  contemplate  such  cases  as  those  of  casual  importations  from 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  those  regions,  there  is  found  the  usual  prodigious 
range  of  oscillation,  incident  to  half-barbarous  lands,  between  the  maximum  and  the 
tninimum  price  of  grain.  Sometimes  the  locust  destroys  the  whole  harrest,  and  a 
famine  ensues.  In  other  seasons,  a  redundant  crop  invites  a  large  exportation.  But 
what  is  large  for  Transylvania,  is  small  for  Great  Britain.  However,  the  anomalous 
case  might  easily  occur — that,  even  loaded  with  the  -high  cost  of  conveyance,  a  quan- 
fiijy  of  suppose  200,000  quarters,  might  be  imported  at  a  price  ludicrously  below  onr 
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No  IT,  liiivintr    parti  a!  If  reviewed 

[the  Ule  )    upoii   the    corn 

que*lioii,  tr  rnoro  irapnrUnt 

with  tei^ntii  t  1  of  opi- 

'  mon  and  ihe  (  u  of  Uw 

I  l&ndj  than  any  iotliviUurtl  iaw,  (since 

I  Ihat  will  surely  give  way  to  future 

dlioo,)   let   us    thri^w    a    glance 

Nbe  secutid  oieft^ure  of  Sir  E.  Peel 

f^-liia  ««w  6t)home  of  fionnce*     la  the 

I  corn  bill  he  was  coiilroUeii  by  the  ne- 

ceiSfiiics  of  the  ujUie :  there  he  could 

diapby  Htlle  of  his  own  nature.     But 

in  the  Bcheme  of  ti  '      has  put 

forth  his  wholo  fi  up  —  hU 

wh^  '  •     ^    '  -1   the 

whi  Mini- 

ipoiiso  ua  the  purt  of  tho  public  has 
hcva  iastiinti  Mud  by  accht  initio  a.  Ic 
was  uuderatood  at  a  glance  th^t  \m 
ravauure*  in  »o  fjir  ii»  it  was  burden- 
BumCi  had  been  called  for  by  tlie  ne- 
tf licence  and  errors  not  of  himself, 
out  of  his  opponents ;  nud  th:it|  in  so 
far  M  h  promised  to  be  splendidly 
effective,  it  was  indt?btod  to  his  cha- 
racteristic boldness,  and  his  dt*termi- 
BatioQ  to  look  the  national  difficulties 
in  the  face.  Within  all  our  expe- 
rience, we  rcDieTiiber  but  this  one  in- 
stance of  a  scheme  fur  taxation  having 
beea  received  with  el  amours  of  ap- 
plause. And  what  exalti  the  distinction 
of  this  applause  is,  that  it  rises  sponta- 
neously, notwithstanding  the  inevi- 
table objections  to  the  main  remedial 
attraction,  as  one  which,  beyond  idl 


otheri,  must  erer  b«  in  ihe  last  de*  1 
gfree  unpopular.     This  Is  no  fault  of  I 
Sir    Hoberr's — that    a   property   lax,  J 
but  much  more  an  income  tax,  t^houtti 
bo  painfully  inquisitorial     But  it  Is 
in  the  noblest  vlnan  of  praises  to  any 
ministiT — that,   bcinj;    ftich,    betu|p  I 
odious  by  itH  nature  and  operation  %o\ 
the  wholo  class  whom  it  wtU  atfect^  . 
this  tax  should  liave  been  courageously  I 
selected  by  him  when  no  other  could  ' 
avail. 

Lord  Brougham,  by  a  course  a|>pa* 
renily   the    most    irregular   that   we  I 
have  ever  heard  oft  h^i?*  eddied  up  fof  ] 
review  before  the  Upper  Hou&e  thlal 
iinaneinl  moa^nri!^  be* tore  it  b^id  taken  | 
any  uffici>il  ghape   that   cr>uld    legiiU 
malcly  be  noticed  by  an  uthijial  budy. 
Whut  cnu  either  Hou^^e  know  of  any! 
proeoL'dings  in   the   other  until  they  | 
come  before  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  fl 
Previously  to  that  stage»  any  measure] 
is  but  rumour  and   newspaper  goa&ip] 
—which  olfer  a  proper  hanh  to  popu-l 
lar  comments,  but  not  surely  any  ba^ta] 
at  all  toiegialative  inierfereuce.    Thoj 
secret  of  this  precipitation  is,  we  pr 
sume,  to  be  found  in  the  fi^tkr  lest  ob* 
jeclions  so  exceedingly  obvious  should! 
be  anticipated  by  others.     In  realitytj 
the  substance  of  these  objections  hail 
beeu  heard  from  the  fir*t  in  every] 
street ;  and,  whilst  the  mwjor  part  oF 
ihe  nine  propositions  arc  so  indiuinc 
as  to  present  no  meaning  at  all,  thol 
two  which  are  really  plain  and  true^i 
aro  not  of  that  kind  whleb  any  oiacif  ^ 


own.     Now*  aj  things  «ta{td,  this  disparity  is  rtmedled  tn  a  {;r«&t  •  Ttjty. 

Imagiae,  ihereforc,  tbli  darjr  ■boli«h*d|  how  weuld  lh{i  low^pri  r  on] 

the  British  market  ?     Apparently^ it  wa»  too  r«ttclily  aitppoved  by  (Wn  n,.,,«„_u»r.t  pr<i\ 
tanto  luch  a  chrap  importation  wou'd  really  t)«mefit  the  puUlk.     But  this  ii  jjoiusibU 
only  uniiff  f'^  i-iTiiifinn  .,f  .-.  Einnjv  hin-r.  qtiannty,     W|ipn»oL»v*'r  the  quantity  «hati)dj 
b»  Bmall  4  iiAj^emeut  jn  the  leriiii^  of  sale,  ii  wotii^l  rorntj 

a  •ort  of;  ^  t  which  th«  price  wauM  he  fixed  by  thepru^ 

vio*i»ly  mevuiling  |mc«  of  the  inArket,  and  ihe  exc4»Bsivf*  profit!  would  hfl  divided  he* 
lireen  Im  owner  and  the  CAVOUtcd  beycr^  on  such  a  »ca\e  of  shar^ii  as  might  cotr(9fl(»ot}tt  I 
to  Ihe  parttffutar   drcttm»iiinev«  of  tho  limo,     Mor«  or  leu  would  be  aaetificed  in  th^l 
way  <»f  n  umptatton  to  th«  buyer,  at'<»ortlln^  n»  thu  m4Tket — being  heavy  or  arherwtsiij 
ftt  tTi  ■-  more  frtvouraWo  coiiiinunlCfttJoml 

of  ti  •  would  h»vo  no  ii»t*'rei»t,     OfM^ 

two  1  ill  eiidi  there  iir   *  '  '       rr 

CXI  1  ri  woutd  enter  > 

|,r(>  ^1..,,  .,,,.-,..  ii,..  ,., 

wo'  reap* 

•on  '  I  ro- 

«^iiUUc«  fo  prompt  Hate,      It  i»  tb«r«for0  an  ruorc  taiiacy  to  nr^juii  «hat  biicHI 

rum^tiitie  i  -r.A  are  benrfioiai  for  so  far  a<  lh<ry  oxti-nd,  i  e.  in  tlie  ratio  of  thnlr i 

amount.  On  tb<»  uuotrary,  ihey  sr«  incrv  private  c^ven  c>rbif  Ic,  whh  wMoh  the*  put»liol 
have  no  concern.  And  ihis  cuti  off  ull  ftr^umMnt  for  fnvoiirito^  any  irfif»urtatioit,  wltlchj 
is  too  iioall  to   bs  ovorrtilod  br  I  ot  iho  mtrkHV 

Whurevef  lltn  (|unatily  i»  •itijill  • ;  ,  there  ihe  whuh 

^'.^nri*  ou  the  ttaotactioQ  it  shftfufj  HKiistn  u  pmino  ivnui:^. 


vWu.^ytr  liad  experience  of  tlio  old 
Hiiv''''Ae  tax,  cauld  by  imssibility  h.-ivo 
QveHoukcd.  As  well  record^  by  a 
rc3oli;*i'Ui,  t!i:it  irjiocr  is  p'amfnl,  or 
thit  fevt  r  is  dcbilitatinjf .  The  ihrcc 
first  n^solutions  reiterate  pretty  near- 
ly t!>e  same  thing^.  The  4th  is 
iiKxt  oficnsive,  taking  away  be  fore - 
hand,  ¥0  far  as  the  intcntiou  is 
coneeriiod,  the  whole  j^raoc  of  a  p\ib- 
lic  sacrUice  which  her  M»je.^ty  h:.;. 
J.iown  that  fho  needed  no  meddlin^c 
monitor  to  siif^ff^est.  The  oth  aiiu 
<)th  re-ailiirri  tho  universal  objections 
iVom  the  cl«.liv<  if  our  cxperioneo  on 
r'ii>.  <  -.i(ijr>(-t,  viz.  that  distinctions  ou:;ht 
to  be  niii*.^  'I'Hwecn  capital  and  indus- 
trial inconrio — secondly,  between  a 
l\.'rpeti(al  interest  and  a  simple  life 
interc.-t.  The  7ih  points  to  no  abuse 
ever  oonii'iipbited  by  the  present  Mi- 
nister. The  8th  U  a  rash  case  of  dog- 
ii*'itism  upon  a  poiut  exceedingly 
lioitbtfid,  viz.  tbo  graduated  descent 
ufthe  tax  *vhen  applied  to  the  lowest 
ranges  in  the  scale.  The  Oth  reverts 
to  the  vague  iterations  of  the  three 
first. 

Of  all  fears  to  us  it  appears  the  very 
idlest,  that  such  a  tax  should  over  pro- 
lonpr  itself,  beyond  the  necessity  which 
calls  for  it,  by  the  reconciling  principle 
of  habit  and  use.  We  remember  per- 
fectlyt  thatj  under  the  old  income  tax, 
tbe^^amours  and  deep  disgust  against 
the  powers  (oltontimes  it  was  said,  the 
interested  abuses  of  power)  exorcised 
by  the  commissioners,  grew  in  strength 
from  year  to  year.  Had  the  disclofeures 
extorted  been  triennial  or  quinquen- 
nial, there  would  have  beeu  time  for 
the  murmurs  to  subside:  but,  wlicn 
the  nuisance  was  annually  renewed, 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  recusnnt 
spirit  should  collapse.  Certainly  the 
main  evil  of  the  impost,  its  prying  in- 
qiii^iition  into  private  affairs,  and  af- 
fairs of  that  class  which  men  most 
anxiously  conceal,  and  in  which  no- 
toriety sometimes  proves  a  practical 
injnry,  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  constitution  of  the  tax  wiien 
applied  to  incomes  from  trades  or  pro- 
fessions. Several  writers  in  the  pub- 
lie  journals  have  well  illustrated  the 
miequal  operation  of  the  tax  upon  such 
variable    and     contingent    incomes. 


They  rightly  allege  that,  being  bouud 
'to  efTect  insurance  upon  their  own  live8 
to  an  exteut  not  called  for  from  those 
whose  families  succeed  to  a  re  version 
or  inheritance  on  their  own  drcease* 
virtually  speaking,  they  do  not  possess 
the  incomes  which  they  seem  to  pos- 
sess, and  which  the  law  will  assume. 
It  is  true  also — that  a  man  enjoying  a 
stationary  income  from  property  t\iu 
remove  to  the  continent,  and  benefit 
by  its  local  advantages  of  V»w  prices, 
or  of  inexpensive  habits ;  whenas  a 
professional  man,  toj^eihcr  with  a  vast 
mass  of  others,  is  tied  down  to  tlio 
costly  to\fn  in  which  his  profession  is 
exercised.  But^in  the  mean  time,  it 
is  not  truoi  as  Amo  of  these  writers 
have  asserted,  tli^t  it  is  any  separate 
grievance  atfecting  such  men — that 
they  are  called  on  to  set  aside  a  i)ro- 
portion  of  the  noBoinal  income  to  con- 
tingoncucs.  T^t  d^uction'  presses 
equally  upon  all  incomes,  arising  in 
whatever  manner  they  may. 

The  tax  is,  doubtless,  in  its  inalien- 
able nature,  an  oppressive  one.  The 
more  is  the  Muiister*s  hcnesty  and 
courage  in  proposing  it.  It  will  be 
supported,  through  the  brief  period  for 
which  we  hope  that  it  will  b9  needed, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  cheerful  cou- 
rage wUh  which  it  was  received.  If 
peace  continues,  it  cannot  long  bo 
needed :  if  war  comes,  then,  at  all 
events,  it  would  have  been  called 
for;  and  the  tax  cannot  havj  any 
tendency  to  produce  war.  We  havo 
a  Minister  now,  who,  in  order  to  ef- 
face the  mismanagement  of  his  pre- 
decessors, is  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  foregoing  for  the  moment  ah  mea- 
Fures  which  are  naturally  popular. 
Hut  in  recompense,  this  mini.^ter  has 
found  a  public  that,  esti?u.'.u.-.i;-  ijl:^ 
high  motives  rightly,  have  received 
the  most  oppressive  of  taxes  as  if  it 
had  been  an  indulgence,  ar.d  show 
themselves  ready  to  adopt,  iu  the  .h  op 
securities  of  peace,  one  amongst  the 
most  obnoxious  burdens  ofwais*  Thus 
it  is  that  gieat  minihters,  by  the 
"  majesty  of  plain. dealing."  achieve 
beforehand  the  laurels  of  success ;  and 
that  great  nations,  by  a  temporary 
sacrifice,  achieve  for  themseUos  the 
consolidation  of  their  welfare.  ..ju 
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WHO  IS  THE  MURDERER  ? 


A  PROBLEM  IN  THE  LAW  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  IN  A  LETTER 
TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

York,  \5th  March  1842. 
My  DfiAR  Christopher — A  trial  for  murder  occurred  hero  a  few  days 
ago,  during  tbe  spring  assizes  for  this  county,  which,  taken  altogether,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  remarkable  that  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  many 
years-^littlo  less  so,  indeed,  than  that  of  Eugene  Aram ;  to  which  it  bears^ 
in  several  respects,  a  striking  resemblance.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it«  the 
more  am  I  struck  with  its  peculiar  interest  and  difficulty ;  and  I  consider  it  so 
calculated  profitably  to  exercise  the^  understandings  of  all  clear-headed  per- 
sons, lay  or  professional,  interested  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  so 
illustrative  of  the  working  of  our  principles  of  criminal  law,  that  I  have  de- 
termined to  devote  my  leisure  evenings  at  this  place  to  the  task  of  giving  you^ 
and  through  you  the  public,  a  pretty  full  account  of  it.  That  there  are  in 
it  circumstances  of  mystery  and  horror  is  certain  ;  but  I  shall  reveal  no  more 
of  them  than  is  necessary  for  my  purpose ;  for  both  you  and  I  scout  the  idea 
of  "ministering  to  minds  diseased'*  by  that  degrading  appetite  for  the  loath* 
some  details  of  crime,  which  certain  late  publications  have  engendered  in  per- 
sons of  inferior  capacity  and  education.  They  will  find  little  to  interest  them 
in  this  article ;  but  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  of  a  higher  order — who  may  live  under,  or  be  acquainted 
with,  other  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  (say  in  Scotland,  and  on  the 
•  Continent,  particularly  in  France,)  with  which  I  shall  enable  them  to  compare 
that  of  England — and  to  say  how  such  a  case  as  the  present  would  have  been 
dealt  with  by  their  own  system.  Who.  indeed,  here  or  elsewhere,  can  fail 
to  be  profound! V  interested  on  behalf  of  justice  when  in  quest  of  a  great  cri« 
minal,  and  endeavouring,  spite  of  a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  frustrate  all  his 
devices  for  secrecy  and  concealment ; — and  in  ascertaining  that  neither  the 
innocent  has  been  condemned,  nor  the  guiltv  acquitted  ?  I  shall  proceed  to 
enable  you  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  case  for  yourself,  just  as  if  you  had  sat 
beside  me  in  court  during  the  trial — observing  the  demeanour  of  the  different 
witnesses  and  listening  to  their  testimony — with  your  eyes,  too,  riveted — at 
moments  of  intense  and  thrilling  interest — upon  the  features  of  the  man  stand- 
ing at  the  bar,  to  answer  the  most  dreadful  charge  on  which  man  can  be 
arraigned  before  man.  Q*  Q*  Q* 

In  the  summer  of  tbe  year  1830,  sons  of  a  respectable  farmer  who  had. 

there  lived  at  a  place  ealled  Eagle's-  died  about  ten  years  before,  leaving 

clifife,  near  Yarm,  in  the  North  Riding  behind  him  a  widow  and  several  chil- 

of  Yorkshire,  a  man  of  the  name  of  dren,  and  considerable  property  to  be 

William  Huntley.   He  was  one  of  the  divided  between  them;  but  his  will 
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"was  so  imperfect  and  obscure  as  to 
have  led  to  a  Chancery  suit,  in  order 
to  determine  the  true  distribution  of 
the  property  according  to  his  intention 
— which  was,  to  leave  his  widow  the 
interest  of  a  certain  sum  for  her  life, 
and  considerable  legacies  to  each  of 
his  children,  payable  at  they  became 
of  age.    His  son  William  was,  in  the 
year  1830,  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  and  married,  b«t  lived  apart  from 
hie  wife,  witli  wbera  be  had  quarrelled. 
Owing  to  his  being  so  long  kept  out 
of  his  little  property,  he  became  a 
weaver  in  order  to  support  himself— 
and  was,  hi  fact,  in  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances.     In  point  of  personal 
appearance — a  matter  to  which  I  call 
your  particular  attention — he  was  of 
middling  stature ;    he  had  a  broad, 
squat  face ;  his  head  was  very  large 
behind ;  his  forehead  a  retreating  one, 
with  rather  a  deep  indentation  between 
the  eyebrows ;  and  he  was  pitted  with 
the  smallpox.      But  there  was  one 
peculiarity  in  his  face — a  very  promi- 
nent tooth  on   the  left  side  of  the 
under-jaw — which  caught  every  one's 
eve  on  first  looking  at  bim.     It  occa- 
sioned him  to  have  a  sort  of  "  twist  of 
the  mouth  •• — for  which  he  had  been 
always  known  and  ridiculed  by  his 
companions,  even  at  school.    The  soli- 
citor who  had  the  management  of  the 
affairs  in  Chancery  was  a  Mr  Garbutt^ 
residing  at  Yarm,  and  still  living. 
He  had  occasionaTIy  assisted  the  fa- 
mily, and,  amongst  them,   William 
Huntley,  bj  small  advances  during 
the  time  of  their  being  kept  out  of 
their  property.    At  length, on  Thurs- 
day, ^2d  Jufy  1830—1  also  beg  your 
attention  to  dates — Mr  Garbutt  was 
enabled  to  pay  over  to  him  the  money 
dne  under  the  will ;  and  on  that  day 
cave  him  a  sum  of  L.85,  1 6s.  4d. — the 
balance  due  after  deducting  the  above- 
mentioned  advances— in  seventeen  L.5 
bank-notes  of  the  bank  of    Messrs 
Backhotlte  and  Company,  bankers  at 
Stockton-npon-Teesy  and  the  remain- 
der In  silver  and  copper.     He  was 
a)so  entitled  to  receive  other  money, 
which  Mr  Garbntt  had  received  in- 
structions from  him  to  endeavour  to 
obtain ;  and  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  still  further 
sum  on  his  mother's  death.      As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  Huntley  at 
this  time  resided  at  Eagle*s-cliffe,  but 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  coming 
orer  to  a  small  Tillage  at  a  few  miler 


[May, 

distance,  called  Hutton-Rudby,  where 
his  mother  lived,  and  also  an  intiaiate 
friend  of  his,  one  Robert  Goldabo- 
rough,  whose  house,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  was  in  the  habit  of  malLing 
his  own — always  passing  the  night 
there.  Goldsborougb  was  about  Hunt- 
Ws  age ;  was  a  widower,  with  a  couple 
of  children,  and  in  very  destitute  cir- 
cumstances, having  even  been  in  the 
receipt  of  parish  refief  down  to  within 
a  Tery  few  months  of  the  period  at 
which  this  narrative  commences.    On 
the  day  of  Huntley's  receiving   his 
money,  viz.  Thursday,  the  22d  July, 
he  went  over  to  Hutton-Rudby,  and 
stayed  there  one  or  two  days,  princi- 
pally in    company  with    his    friend 
Goldsborough.    There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  Huntley  was  desirous 
of  preventing  two  or  three  creditors  of 
his  from  knowing  that  he  had  received 
so  considerable  a  sum  of  money  ;  and 
also  that  ho  had,  about  the  time  in 
question,  intimated  to  one  or  two  per- 
sons a  wish  to  go  to  America.     He 
appears  to  have  gone  very  frequendj 
to  and  fro,  between  Hutton-  Rodby  and 
Eagle's-clifife,    during    the   ensoing 
week.     At  an  early  hour,  five  o'clock, 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  30/A 
July,  he  was  seen  coming  to  Golds- 
boroiu;h*s  house ;  again,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
walking  on  the  high-road,  in  company 
with  Goldsborough,  and  a  man  named 
Garbutt;  a  third  time,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mtting 
in  Goldsborough's  house ;  and  about 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  he,  Goldsbo- 
rough, and  Garbutt,  were  observed 
walking  together  in  a  cheerful  and 
friendly  manner — Goldsborough  with 
a  gun  in  his  hand.— all  apparently* 
bending    their    steps   towards    Cra- 
therne  Wood,  which  was  close  by,  on  a 
poaching  errand.     From  that  noooient 
to  the  present,   Huntley  has  never 
once  been  seen  or  heard  of.     Th«  ,< 
drcumstance  of  his  disappearance  was 
noticed  as  soon  as  six  on  the  ensuing 
day,   Saturday — and    his   continned 
absence  rapidly  increased  the  suspi- 
cion and  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood. 
A  quantity  of  stale-looking  blood  be- 
ing seen  on  the  side  of  the  high-road, 
on  the    ensuing    Monday  morning, 
very  near  the  spot  where  bo  had  been 
last  seen  walUi^g  with  Goldsborough 
and  Garbutt— «id  also  a  man's  recol- 
lecting thai,  iMiween  eleven  and  twelve 
o'elock  on  fttday  nightf  he  had  heard 


tha  report  of  a  gun  ia  Crathorne 
Woody  added  to  the  circumstance  of 
Huutley*s  having  been  seen  so  fre- 
quently in  Goldsburough*8  company* 
down  even  to  the  moment  of  his 
sudden  disappearance,  naturally  point- 
ed suspicion  at  Goldsborough,  and 
anxious  enquiries  were  at  once  made 
of  him  by  many  persons*  to  know 
what  had  become  of  Huntley.  To 
one  person*  a  creditor  of  Huntley *8y 
Goliisborough  said,  with  an  easv  oon« 
fident  air*  that  he  had  set  Huntley  on 
the  road  to  Whitby*  where  he  was 
goiog  to  take  ship  tor  America.  To 
Whitby  instantly  went  several  persons 
in  quest  of  the  missing  man*  but  in 
vain ;  no  such  person  had  been  seen 
•r  heard  of  in  that  direction,  nor  was 
there — nor  had  there  been  for  some 
time — in  that  port  an^  vessel  bound 
for  America.  The  diaappolnted  en- 
quirurs  returned  to  Goldsborough.  to 
announce  the  fruitlcssness  of  their 
search*  when  ho  gave  another  account 
of  Huntley's  movements;  namely, 
that  he  had  set  Huntley  en  the  way 
to  Liverpool,  there  to  take  ship  for 
America;  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards, to  another  class  of  enquirers* 
ho  told  an  entirely  different  story, 
that  he  had  set  Huntley  on  his  way  to 
Bidfldale*  to  see  some  friends  of  his 
residing  there.  All  thb  kindled  stfll 
more  vivid  suspicion  against  him. 
Constables  and  others  searched  his 
house*  and  found  in  it  a  watch*  and 
various  articles  of  clothing*  belonging 
to  Huntley*  but  none  of  which  he 
made  the  least  attempt  to  conceal. 
When  asked  to  account  for  his  pos- 
session of  them*  lie  gave  inconustent 
answers.  First*  he  said  that  Huntley 
had  given  them  to  him ;  but»  on  being 
reminded  how  improbable  it  was  that 
a  man  so  covetons  as  Huntley  ^ould 
have  done  so*  he  said  that  the  fact 
was  that  he  had  lent  Huntley  money* 
and,  on  his  going  off  to  America*  be 
had  left  the  articles  in  question  as  a 
security  for  the  repayment  of  wliat  he 
owed.  In  short*  Goldsborough  was 
universally  supposed  to  have  murder- 
ed Huntley.  On  one  occasion  he  said^ 
without  any  embarrassment  of  man- 
ner* when  taunted  on  the  sulnect— i 
*'  You*ll  all  see*  by  and  bv*  whether 
lie's  been  murdered  T*  On  another 
occasion*  after  following  to  his  door 
a  person  who  had  just  quitted  it*  he 
juud  to  a  man  standing  near—''  TThat 
Mitleman  has  been  here  asking  after 
untidy*  but  he'll  neltlier  find  mm  at 
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my  house*  nor  at   Whitby*  nor  no* 
where  else."   Confident  that  the  miss- 
ing   man    had  been  murdered*  the 
neighbours*  and  also  the  constables, 
searched  far  and  wide  after  his  body. 
To  a  party  thus  engaged*  he  once 
went  up  and  said*  impatiently — **  You 
fools  I    it's  no  use  searching  there! 
Only  you  give  up,  and  I'll  bring  Hunt- 
ley to  you  in  a  fortnight  I"     From 
some  cause  or  other*  these  efforts  were 
shortly  afterwards  discon tinned.  Some 
week  or  ten  days  after  Huntley's  dis- 
appearance*  Goldsborough  was  ob- 
served sitting  opposite  a  very  large 
fire  in  his  house*  reading;  and  a  strong 
smell  was  perceived  as  of  woollen 
burning.     <*  Dear  me**'  said  a  per- 
son to  him*  **  you've  a  large  fire  for 
summer  time?"  He  said  he  could  not 
sleep*  so  he  was  sitting  up  reading. 
To  another   person   mentioning  the 
smell  of  woollen  burning*  he  replied — 
"  That  he  had  been  burning  only  some 
old  things  which  he  had  pulled  from 
under  the  stairs."     At  times  he  ap- 
peared disconsolate*  and  agitated*  and 
very  reserved.     Again — he  was  found 
tnddonly  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money — in  bank-note8» 
ffold  and  silver — which  he  rather  ex- 
hibited with  some  ostentation  than  con- 
cealed, and  this  as  early  as  within  a 
day  or  two    after    HuntleVs   disap- 
pearance :  o£Eering   to  lend   to  some 
persons*    and  making   various  pur- 
chases for  himself.     He  remained  at 
his  house  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
autumn*  when*  wearied  with  the  per- 
petual suspicions  and  ill-feeling  ezhl- 
oited  towards  him*  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Bamsley*  about  thirty  or  fbrtj 
miles  off,  and  hired  a  loom  of  a  man* 
at  whose  house  he  took  up  his  abode. 
When  asked  what  hik  name  was,  he 
replied*  ''Touch  me  lightly .*'    He 
brought  with  him  a  good  stock  of 
clothes^many  of  them  Huntley*a— 
two  watches*  and  plenty  of  mon^» 
with  which  he  was  very  liberal.     He 
complained  of  being  out  of  health*  and 
did  no  work — ^his  chief  amnsement 
being  the  going  out  to  shoot  small 
birds.      Some   weeks  afterwards  he 
went  away*  and  returned  in  company 
with  a  woman*  whom  he  said  he  had 
married — and  that  she  had  brought 
him  a  sum  of  L.80  for  her  fortune.  - 
On  being  asked  whence  he  had  come» 
he  replied*  «'  from  Darlington  ** — and 
passed   under  the  name  of   Robert 
Towers. 
This  mysterious  disa\{\^earanfiA  ^t 
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Huntlny,  connected  as  it  w&s  with  the     complete  skelelon,  wiO 
related  with  re- 
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CI  re  urn  stance*  above 
fereoce  to  Goldsborough^  gradaallj 
cca»cd  to  be  the  subject  of  gossip  and 
speculation.  But  it  may  be  asked — 
Why  were  not  the  fitartUog  facts  of  the 
case  made  i  he  subject  of  a  formal  judicial 
enquiry?  Let  me  ask  another  question, 
however— What  proof  was  there  that 
Huntley  had  been  murdered  at  all,  or 
that  he  was  even  dead  ?  Was  it  im- 
possibic — or  very  improbable — ^that 
Gold&borongh*8  account  of  the  matter 
might  be  a  true  one— viz.  that  Hunt- 
ley had  gone  to  America^  and  that 
Goldsborough  was  purposely  giving 
contradictory  accounts  of  Huntley's 
movements,  to  enable  him  to  elude  di§- 
eovery  ?  There  waSt  in  fact,  no  cor- 
pus deiicti — the  very  first  step  faded. 
No  lawyer,  on  the  above  facts  only, 
would  feel  himself  warranted  in  re- 
commL'nding  the  proseeutioa  of  Golds- 
borough  for  murder,  with  so  serious 
a  chance  of  an  acquittal  t  in  which 
case,  he  could  never  have  been 
again  tried  as  the  murderer,  how- 
ever conclusive  migbl  be  evidence 
•ubsequently  discovered.  *'  However 
strong-  and  luminous  may  be  the  cir- 
cumstanceff,  the  coincidence  of  which 
tends  to  indicate  guilt,"  observes  a 
distinguished  writer  on  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, Mr  Starkie,  *'they  avail  no- 
thing, uolesstbe  corpusdelicfi — the  fact 
t/Mi  the  crime  has  been  actunifi/  pcrpi* 
trated — ^5 hall  have  been  tirst  establish- 
ed. So  long  as  the  least  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  act,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  criminal  agent." 

Thus,  then,  matters  rested  for  a  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years — that  U,  till  the 
2lsl  June  1841 — when  a  number  of 
workmen  wore  employed  by  a  respect* 
able  farmer,  a  quAcr,  named  Neliist, 
in  making  some  alteration  in  the  sides 
of  a  iicll,  i.e,  a  brook  or  rivulet,  divid- 
ing a  place  called  Stokesley  from  an- 
other called  Seymour.      While  one  of 
the  labouring  men,  named  Robinson, 
was  engaged  in  cutting  into  one  of  the 
fides  of  the  stell,  at  a  spot  where  there 
was  ti  curve  or  bend  In  the  stream, 
called  Stokesley  Beck,  and  which  was 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  spot 
where  Huntley,  Garbutt,  and  Golds- 
borough  had  been  last  seen  walking 
together,  after  turning  up  two  cattle 
bones,  be  discovered  one  belonging  to 
a  human  body — a  shin  bone  ;  and  pre- 
sently, within  a  space  of  about  a  yard 
Dd  a  quarter,  **  the  bones  of  a  Cliris- 
an/  a?  he  expressed  it ;  in  fact,  a 


of  the  feet.   The  head  I  ,  e 

of  a  yard  from  the  shia  Ouue.  L»ccui*» 
ing  this  rather  a  curious  circum&lanoi^ 
he  took  out  the  bones  very  '    "'r, 

and  laid  them  out  at  length  •  le 

of  the  stelh    They  had  lain  3 

ofaboiitthreefeetfromthesu  J 

had  evidently  not  been  depo^P 
by  di|::i?ing  a  hole  down  froin  the  *uf 
face,  like  a  grave,  but  by  hollow  ing  ovkf^ 
or  digging  a  bole  in  the  stell-side.  and 
then  thrusting  in  the  body,  "  back- 
side first,  and  doubled  up,*'  to  u^e  ibc 
words  of  the  witness.     The  soil  was . 
tough  and  clayey ;  and  the  spot  li 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  ya 
from  the  high-road.     This  stell  was, 
in  fact,  not  an  inconsiderable  £,treaar, 
sometimes  subject  to  overflows ;  aud 
there  was  a  wooden  footbridge  ove 
it,  a  good  way  higlier  up  the  strean 
The  skull  was  removed  from  the  earti 
very    carefully    by    hand.       It 
filled  with  earth,  and  the  lower  ha 
part  of  it  appeared  to  have  been  br 
ken  off.    The  bones  having  been  thu 
carefully  laid  out,  on  Robinson^s  maa« 
ter,  Mr  Nellistt  arriving  at  the  spot  io 
the  evening,  he  saw  them  with  not  ft 
little  surprise  j  and  on  looking  at  ibi 
skull  and  jaw-bone,  particularly  nc 
ticed  a  long  projecting  tooth  o»  Me  te/ 
side  of  the  Itncer  jaw*      With  the  eX4 
ception  of  two  or  three,  all  the  teetltl 
were  in  their  sockets,  and  remained  in  ' 
them  till  the  bone^,  which  had  been 
very  damp  wh«n  first  dtJ^covcred,  bo. 
gau  to  dry,  when  some  of  the  teeth 
fell  ou*,  and,  amongst  others,  the  re> 
Riarkabie  and  all  important  tooth  in 
question.     Before  this  had  occurred^ 
however,  Mr  Nelli&t  took  home  with 
him,  on  the  same  evening,  the  skull 
and  jaw-bone,  and  kept  them,  together 
with  the  loose  teeth,  in  a  pail.     They 
were  shortly  afterwards,  but  before 
the  prominent  tooth  in  question  bad 
dropped  out,  seen  by  various  persona  x 
several  of  whom,  on  noticing  the  toothy 
at  once  said  that  the  &kult  was  Hunt* 
!ey*g,    whom   they  had  known.     Mr 
Nellist     committed    the    skull    and 
teeth,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  to  the 
care  of  one  Gernon,  a  constable,  who 
put  them  into  a  basket  ;    and   hav- 
ing heard  of  the  former  suipicions 
against  Goldsborough,  whom  he  also 
ascertained    to  be  then   living  under 
another  name  at  Barnsley,  set  off  of 
liis  owu  accord,  carrying  with  him  tho 
bones,  to  take  Goldaboroogh  into  cua- 
tody.      On  the  evening  of  the  ^^ 
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June,  he  found  Goldsborough  sitting 
In  his  house  alone,  witliout  liis  coat* 
which  hung  over  a  chair  back.  **  I 
have  come/*  said  the  constable  abrupt- 
Ijp  **  to  take  you  into  custody  for  the 
murder  of  William  Huntley,  eleven 
years  ago/' — on  which  Goldsborough 
appeared  dreadfully  agitated.  "  Look 
at  this/'  continued  the  officer,  taking 
out  the  shattered  skull,  )ind  showing  it 
to  Goldsborough,  ''  and  tell  me  if  it 
isn't  the  remains  of  Huntley  ?  "  Golds- 
borough  could  not  look  at  it,  but  his  eyes 
wandered  round  the  room  ;  and  with 
increasing  trepidation,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  "  I'm  inno* 
cent !  They  may  swear  my  life  away 
if  they  please,  but  I  never  had  any 
clothes,  or  a  watch,  [the  constable  had 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  a  watch  be- 
longing to  Huntley,]  or  any  thing  be-> 
longing  to  Huntley  I  The  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him  was  on  Thursday  ! " 
The  constable  then  took  him  into  cus- 
tody, but  released  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, considering  the  evidence  against 
liim  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  de- 
tention, especially  as  he  had  arrested 
Goldsborough  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity only.  The  whole  matter  was 
£oon,  however,  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  magistrates,  and  steps  were 
taken  at  once  to  obtain  any  evidence 
that  might  throw  light  on  this  long- 
hidden  transaction : — a  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds  being  offered,  in  the 
usual  terms,  to  any  one  who  should 
give  such  evidence  as  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  and  conviction  of  the 
murderer  of  William  Huntley.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas Groundy  was  heard  making  such 
observations  as  led  to  his  being  taken 
into  custody,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  Au- 
gust Goldsborough  also  was  again  ar- 
rested—having continued  ever  since 
in  the  same  house  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly been  seized,  at  Barnsley — on  the 
^charge  of  having  murdered  William 
Huntley ;  Thomas  Groundy  being 
charged  as  an  accessary  af^er  the  fact. 
The  magistrates  having  heard  all  the 
evidence  which  had  been  collected, 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient 
for  the  ends  of  justice  to  permit  Groun- 
dy to  turn  king's  evidence,  as  it  is 
called— I.  e.  to  be  relieved  from  the 
charge  against  himself,  in  order  to 
give  evidence  impeaching  his  fellow- 
prisoner.  That  was  done;  and  the 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  his  de- 
position— every  syllable  of  which  is 


worthy  of  notice,  in  consequence  of  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred shortly  after  it  had  been  ta- 
ken:— 

**  Thomas  Groundy,  being  charged 
before  us  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact 
to  the  murder  by  Robert  Goldsbo- 
rough of  William  Huntley,  and  be- 
ing, after  the  hearing  of  all  the  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  prosecution^ 
in  the  exercise  of  our  discretion,  ad- 
mitted by  us  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  give  evidence  against  the 
said  Robert  Goldsborough,  on  his 
oath,  saith — 

"  On  the  Wednesday  after  Wil- 
liam Huntley  waa||missing,  Robert 
Goldsborough  came  to  me,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  help  him  with  a  bag  to 
Stokesley—  he  was  going  to  America  ; 
and  I  told  him  I  would  go,  and  we 
went  by  Neville's  hind-house,  and 
then  we  kept  no  road,  and  we  went 
down  to  yon  wood  beside  the  stone 
bridge.  He  took  me  to  a  bag  which 
was  laid  upon  the  ground  in  the  wood, 
and  I  laid  hold  of  it,  and  I  found  like 
a  man's  head,  and  I  asked  him  what 
it  was — and  he  stopped  about  fiwe 
minutes  before  he  spoke,  and  he  thea 
said — '  It  is  a  bad  job,  it  is  Huntley — 
as  he  was  waiving  {gu.  walking)  by 
me,  I  shot  him.*  Then  I  fell  fright- 
ened, and  wanted  to  go  home,  and 
Goldsborough  said — *  If  you  mention 
it,  I'll  give  you  as  much.'  And  I  said 
I  would  not  mention  it,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  off,  and  I  made  off.  That 
the  body  was  in  the  wood,  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
bridge.  It  is  quite  a  lonely  place. 
It  was  a  rough  place  in  the  wood. 
Goldsborough  never  said  any  thing 
more  to  me  about  it,  and  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  durbt  not  mention  it  to 
him.  It  was  about  hay-time.  I 
knew  William  Huntley.  He  had  a 
long  tooth,  and  used  to  twist  his 
mouth."— Sworn,  &c.,  14th  August 
1841. 

«*  The  mark  of 
"  Thomas  +  Gboundy." 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwards, 
Groundy  hanged  himself! — He  had 
been  placed  in  a  room  in  York  Castle, 
only  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  sure- 
tics,  who  were  to  be  bound  with  him 
for  his  appearance  to  give  evidence  at 
the  trial,  and  had  not  been  left  above 
half  an  hour  before  he  was  found 
suspended  by   Ubk    u^^V^^xOvxvi^  «&i^ 
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braces  to  one  of  the  iron  bars  of  the 
window,  his  knees  resting  on  the  floor, 
and  quite  dead.  He  had  been  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  perfectly  sober, 
np  to  the  last  moment  of  his  being 
seen  alive;  baying  obserred,  in  an- 
swer to  enquiries,  that  what  he  had 
jast  been  swearing  to  he  had  men- 
tioned to  two  or  three  persons,  whom 
be  named,  shortly  after  the  facts  had 
happened.  An  inqueet  was  held  on 
his  body,  and  a  verdict  returned  of 
felo  de  se.  To  return,  however — Golds- 
Dorongh,  having  heard  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  thus  adduced  against 
him,  including,  of  course,  that  of 
Groundy,  volunfArlly  made  and  sign- 
ed the  foHowing  statement,  which  also 
I  shall  present  to  you  verbatim  :— 

"  On  Thursday  the  22d  July  1880, 
William  Huntley  came  to  my  house, 
imd  stopped  and  talked  awhile,  and 
asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him. 
We  took  a  walk  down  over  the  bridge, 
ind  through  Sir  William  Foulis*  plan- 
tation. We  sat  down  on  the  side  of 
the  footpath,  in  the  plantation ;  and 
he  saySf  '  I  want  you  to  look  at 
some  papers  I  have;'  and  so  iie 
pulled  them  out  of  his  inside  coat 

rket,  one  a  largish  paper,  which 
had  got  from  Mr  Garbutt,  and 
he  says  —  *  I  have  been  drawing 
my  money,*  and  said  he  had  drawn 
L.85,  16s.,  and  he  said,  *  what  is  the 
reason  of  all  this  money  kept  back?* 
I  looked  at  the  paper,  and  told  him 
what  the  sums  were  for.  He  sud  be 
did  not  want  it  mentioned  to  every 
person,  for  Dalkin,  Robert  Moon, 
and  some  others,  who  wanted  money 
of  him,  would  be  at  him.  I  told  him 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — I  should 
say  nothing  about  it — so  we  came 
home  together,  and  he  was  backwards 
and  forwards  out  of  our  house,  and 
other  houses  in  the  town,  all  the  day« 
He  laid  with  me  all  night,  as  he  gene- 
rally used  to  do  when  he  came  to  the 
town.  He  was  backwards  and  for- 
wards all  the  next  day,  and  he  hired 
a  cart  and  brought  a  loom  down  from 
Robert  Moon's,  and  sold  it  to  George 
Famaby  that  day,  and  he  stopped  all 
night  again,  and  slept  with  me,  and 
then  he  came  to  Stokesley  on  the  Sa- 
turday, and  tried  me  several  times  to 
go  to  America  vnth  him.  I  went 
with  him  to  Stokesley.  We  were  to- 
gether awhile  at  Stokesley  on  that 
Atjr,  and  then  we  parted,  and  I  never 
sawbim  anymore  until  the  Thunday 
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following,  and  he  came  down  to  me 
at  Farnaby*s  shop  at  Hutton,  and 
called  of  me  out,  and  pushed  me  sadly 
to  go  to  America  with  him,  and  I  told 
him  I  had  two  children*  and  I  should 
not  leave  them,  as  I  was  both  father 
and  mother  to  them.  So  he  stopped 
awhile,  and  he  said  if  I  would  not 
go,  he  could  not  force  me;  but  if  I 
would  go,  I  should  share  with  him  as 
long  as  he  had  a  halfpenny.  I  refhse^ 
and  he  stopped  on  a  wlrile,  and  we 
went  out,  and  I  set  him  down  a  few 
yards  from  the*door«  and  left  him. 
We  shaked  hands  and  parted ;  and  he 
said,  if  Mr  Garbutt  did  not  put  it  oat 
about  his  money,  he  would  stop  a  tew 
days  longer,  if  people  did  not  get  to 
know  about  it.  I  have  no  more  to  say 
about  it.  That  was  the  very  last  time 
I  clapped  my  eyes  upon  him.  If  it 
was  tlie  last  words  I  bad  to  speak,  I 
never  was  in  Crathorne  Woods,  nor 
Weary  Bank  Woods,  with  Thomas 
Groundy.  Yon  may  think  it's  a  lie; 
but  if  it  were  the  last  words  I  had  to 
speak,  I  never  was  with  him. 

"  ROBEAT  GOLDSBOROOGB.** 

He  was  then  committed  to  York 
Castle,  to  take  hjs  trial  at  the  next 
spring  asstzes  for  Yorkshire — an  oc- 
casion looked  forward  to  with  univer. 
sal  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
great  county.  Accordingly,  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
9th  of  March  1842,  be  made  his 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  Crown 
Court,  before  Mr  Baron  Rolfe^than 
whom  a  more  patient,  acute,  and  clear- 
headed judge  could  not  have  been 
selected  to  try  such  a  case— to  meet 
the  fearful  charge  dow  made  against 
him,  of  the  •«  wilful  murder  of  Wil- 
liam Huntley,  by  discharging  at  Iiihi 
a  loaded  gun,  and  thereby  giving  him 
a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  instantly 
died.** 

'•  Put  up  Robert  Goldsborongh,** 
said  the  clerk  of  arraigns  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  as  soon  as  Mr 
Baron  Rolfe  had  taken  his  seat ;  and 
in  a  few  moments'  time  a  man  was 
led  along  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  whose 
appearance  instantly  excited  in  me  a 
mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  suspicion — 
the  latter,  however,  predominating. 
He  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  of 
average  make  and  height,  wearing  an 
old  but  decent-looking  drab  great- 
coat, a  printed  cotton  neckerchief^ 
clean  «hln-collar,  and  a  pair  of  some- 
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what  ixmnttted  doMkin  gloves.  His 
hair  and  irblskei«  were  of  n  dutl  sittiilj 

coloar  ;  his  face  rather  long  atid  thin  j 
Ilia  ejrcs  greff  heay  j  and  slow  in  their 
ino?efnetit8>  and  with  a  s^d  expressioti ; 
hi*  upper  lip  long  and  heavy  j  bis 
moiitli  eoMif9ret»cd>  with  a  certain  in^ 
dicatioti  of  8iiD«fiDe£S  and  dotcrmina^ 
tion.  Inshorti  his  features  were  alto- 
gether of  a  rigid  ca»t  and  a  phleg- 
matic character,  wearing  an  expression 
of  great  anxiety  and  depression. 
Whatever  inward  emotion  be  might 
be  expericncTDgr  he  preserved  an  ex- 
ternal composure  of  manner.  On 
being  placed  at  the  bar>  he  rested  Ms 
arras  on  the  iron  bar>  with  bi«  hands 
claapod  together — never  removing  the 
gloves  be  wore.  This  was  the  attiint!e 
whidi  ka  preserved,  with  scarce  any 
variation,  during  the  whole  of  his 
two  days*  trial.  He  pleaded  "  Not 
Guilty,**  with  an  air  of  modest  firmness 
and  sadness — eyeing  each  of  his  jury- 
men as  they  were  sworn,  and  also  the 
judge  In  his  imposicg  ermine  robes, 
and  the  counsel  immediately  beneath 
him,  with  anxious  attention.  He  ap- 
peared to  ine  a  man  of  firm  nervesi  or 
rather  perhaps  of  slow  feeling,  wlvo  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst*  Was 
be  not  an  object  of  profound  interest  ? 
Had  he  really  done  the  deed  which 
now,  after  lo  many  years'  conceal* 
ment,  was  to  be  dragged  into  the 
light  erf  day?  Had  he  shit  '-  '  'Sn 
cempauion  walking  be«ide  i  i 

ftispieious  sociality,  rifled  th^J  ...,^v^,,.jg 
body  I,  and  then  thrust  it,  in  the  dead 
of  the  ni^ht,  into  the  earth? — or  was 
he  standtiig  there  as  innocent  of  the 
enme  imputed  to  him  as  the  judge 
who  was  to  try  him,  yet  long 
blighted  by  unjust  suspicion,  and  now 
despairing  of  a  fdfr  trial — the  mise- 
rable victim  of  blind  and  cruel  preju- 
dice— lo  be  convicted,  within  a  few 
dajs  hanged,  his  body  buried  within 
the  precinct«  of  the  prison  ;  and  pre- 
Setilly  afterwards  Wiiliam  Huntley  to 

appenr  again,  alive  and  well  I 

The  counnel   for   the    prpeecution 
opened   the  case  with   candour   and 
judgment,    giving   a    very    clear  ac» 
count  of  the  facta  he  eipectt*d  to  be 
able  to  establtsh ;  and  in  one  of  his 
ob^rvations  the  judge   BU^-r'nirT,i|y 
expressed    his   anxious   ci 
namely,  the  necesaity  th<i 
the  jury  to  be  on  their  gn  i 
a  certain  air  of  romance  w  l^ ; 
thed  over  the  catcy  and  against  a  se* 


cret  notion  that  the  guilt  of  a  long- 
hitldcri  rij order  Was  dcsfitmff  by  *omo 
p'  Jprovidcnce,tobe  brought 

1>''  _,  J "-t  the  persgo  now  charged 
with  it«  I  shall  now  pruceed  to  give 
you  a  condensed  and  accurate  account 
of  all  the  material  facts  jiroved^you 
keeping  your  eye,  all  the  while>  od_ 
any  points  of  coincidence  or  conir 
dictiou  that  may  strike  you ;  und 
shall  add  such  observaticns  on  the~ 
demeanour  and  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, as  may  possibly  enable  you 
the  better  Co  appreciate  tke  value  of 
their  evidence.  You  are  already  sup- 
plied with  a  key  to  it,  in  the  brief 
narrative  I  have  Fiven  yon  in  I  ho 
former  part  of  tbtnrticle. 

At  the  instance  of  the  prisoner^ 
counsel,  all  the  witnesses  were  ordered 
out  of  court  before  the  counsel  opened 
the  case  for  the  prosecution.  The 
following,  then,  was  the  evidence  ad* 
duced  to  prove,  first,  that  William 
\iimi\ey  ft  ftd  If cen  murdered;  and  se- 
condly, by  Robert  Goldsborougb,  the 
pri«oDcr  at  the  bar. 

Wittiam  Gat  btitt,  a  solicitor,  proved 
the  facts  slated,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  narrative,  as  to  the  family,  the 
property,  the  person  of  William  Hunt- 
ley ;  particularly  the  prominent  toothy 
the  payment  to  him  of  L.fio,  Ifis.  4d. 
on  Thursday  the  22d  July  IfciSt-X  Ho 
had  examined  thebkult  which  had  been 
found,  and,  from  his  recolleclion  of  the 
form  of  Huntley's  countenance,  be- 
lieved It  to  have  been  his.  He  had 
never  heard  Huntley  talk  of  going  to 
America.  A  warrant  had  been  issued 
again&t  Garbutt  itt  XSil^,  but  unsua 
cesafully,  as  he  hud  then  abaeonde 
and  never  since  been  heard  of* 

George  Fatnabtf  had  known  botb 
Huntley  and  Golds  borough  wa '" 
They  were  very  intimate  ;  and  ih. 
last  time  he  had  seen  them  togcthe 
was  on  T/wrsda^t  29th  July  18*<»0^ 
He  saw  Goldaborough  enter  hi^ « 
(whivb  was  in  the  same  yard  i 
witness's  house)  about  3  r,  m.  ihc 
next  day,  (f>«>Mf/,)  with  a  sort  of  sack, 
but  could  not  guess  what  it  containc  ' 
nor  whHhcr  it  was  It^ht  or  heavjfi 
On  the  next '""•'•"  v.,.,,/.  ,.  m  :.,i.tp 
borough   Hi 

pressed  the  v      .     .   . ,.., 

to  Yarm  fair  the  next  morning,  say- 
in  2.  that  a  man  there  owed  him  L.5  ;_ 
sum  Gohfs  bore  ugh  ofl^red 
Ni   the  witnesa,     Gold.iboroug 
wont  to  the  fair,  and  bought  a  4:ow 
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there,  and  put  it  into  a  field  belonging 
to  witness.  A  week  afterwards  I  was 
At  Goldsborongh*s,  when  Dalkin  call- 
ed to  enquire  after  Huntley.  Golds- 
borough  saidy  Huntley  had  gone  to 
Whitby  to  sail  for  America.  The  wit- 
ness had  himself  heard  Huntley  speak^ 
at  difiPerent  times,  of  going  to  America. 

Robert  Braith watte  saw  Huntley 
come  to  Goldsborough*s  door,  knock, 
and  bo  admitted,  about y?e;e  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  Friday,  30th  July  1830. 
He  had  a  particular  tooth  in  his  under 
jaw,  which  pushed  his  lips  out.  Wit- 
ness had  seen  the  skull  and  jaw-bone  ; 
and  the  tooth  in  it  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  that  of  Huntley.  Just  be- 
fore his  disappearance,  witness  (a  tai- 
lor) had  made  him  a  dark-green  coat 
with  yellow  roundbh  buttons,  raised 
in  the  middle  ;  a  yellowish  striped 
wustcoat  with  yellow  buttons ;  and  a 
pair  of  patent  cord  trowsers,  with  a 
jellow  sandy  cast,  and  a  broadish  rib ; 
and  he  distinctly  observed  that  Hunt- 
ley wore  those  trowsers  when  he  called 
at  Goldsborough*8,  at  five  o'clock  on 
the  Friday  morning.  Witness  bad 
known  Guldsborough  all  his  life.  He 
was  always  very  poor,  and  unable  to 
pay  witness  for  his  clothes  without  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

James  Gears  was  sitting  smoking 
hb  pipe  on  the  road- side,  (where  he 
was  engaged  breaking  stones,)  at  Hut- 
ton  Rudby,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  of  Friday,  30M 
July  1830.  Huntley,  Goldsborough, 
and  Garbutt  came  up  together,  lit  their 
pipes  at  mine,  and  then  went  down  the 
lane,  northward,  towards  Middleton. 
That  was  the  last  time  he  ever  saw 
Huntley.  On  Wednesday,  4ih  August 
1830,  Goldsborough  and  I  were  walk- 
ing together  towards  some  potato 
fields,  andhepulled  aquautityof  silver 
out  of  his  left-hand  pocket,  and  four  or 
five  L.5  bank-notes  out  of  his  right- 
hand  pocket.  I  knew  them  by  the 
stamptobeL.5Y)otes.  Hetuldmethey 
were  Bank  of  England  notes.  I  said, 
Robert,  thou*s  well  ofip— much  better 
than  I :  I  work  hard  for  my  family, 
and  yet  never  have  a  penny  to  call  my 
own."  He  said  he  had  got  the  money 
out  of  the  Stockton-on-Tees  bank, 
where  he  could  draw  money  whenever 
he  wanted  it,  for  he  dealt  in  poultry. 
He  had  always  till  then  been  very 
poor ;  having  many  times  occasion  to 
borrow  a  little  meal  and  a  little  flour 
/row  the  whaess.     The  witness  had 
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mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
three  men  lighting  their  pipes  from 
his,  to  Bewick  the  constable,  on  Mon- 
day the  2d  August  1830.  [If  that 
were  so,  he  must  have  then  had  his 
suspicions  against  Goldsborough ;  and 
it  is  rather  odd  that  two  days  after* 
wards  he  should  be  walking  so  fami- 
liarly with  Goldsborough,  and  should 
not  have  challenged  him  more  strictly 
as  to  his  suddenly  acquired  wealth.  At 
singular  is  it,  that  Goldsborough,  if 
guilty,  should  have  so  stupidly  exhi- 
bited it  to  one  who  well  knew  his  previ- 
ous poverty  ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  every  body  was  beginning* 
to  suspect  him  as  Huntley's  murderer. 3 

James  Braiihwatte — The  last  time 
he  ever  saw  Huntley  was  about  eigJU 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  ZOtk 
July  1830,  sitting  on  a  box  near  the 
fire-place  in  Goldsborough's  house. 
His  face  was  full  towards  witness,  who 
saw  him  quite  plainly.  On  Monday, 
2d  August  1830,  was  Yarm  fair-day  ; 
and  on  witness  passing  along  the 
high-road,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  observed  a  pool  of  blood 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  bridge, 
which  is  a  little  below  Foxton  Bank, 
on  the  road  from  Yarm  to  Rudby. 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance  the 
same  day  to  Brig  ham,  the  constable. 
About  ten  days  afterwards,  in  passing^ 
Goldsborough's  house  about  ten  o'clock 
one  night,  he  observed  a  large  fire, 
and  went  in,  and  told  Goldsborough 
that  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  wool- 
len burning.  He  replied  that  he  had 
been  burning  some  old  rags.  The 
witness  soon  after  reminded  him  that 
it  was  bed- time,  and  said,  **  Aren't  you 
going  to  bed  ?  "  He  replied  •*  No ;  I 
can't  sleep." 

James  Maw — [By  far  the  most  im- 
portant witness  in  the  case.  A  vio- 
lent attempt  was  made  to  impeach  his 
credit ;  but  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that 
of  all  I  conversed  with,  quite  unsuc- 
cessfully. He  was  about  forty  years 
old,  very  calm  and  collected — with  a 
sort  of  quaint  frankness  of  manner, 
and  gave  his  evidence  in  a  fair, 
straightforward  way.]  The  last  time 
he  had  ever  seen  Huntley  was  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Friday,  SOlh 
July  1830,  near  the  bridle- road  lead- 
ing to  Crathorne  Wood,  in  company 
with  Goldsborough,  who  carried  a  new 
gun,  and  Garbutt — all  three  of  whom 
the  witness  had  long  known  well. 
Huntley  wore  a  dark  green  coat,  a 
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yellow  neckclotbf  (that  the  witness 
particularly    notfced,)    and  darkish 
trowsers  and  waistcoat.    He  spoke  to 
witness,  and  f  aid,  **  Where  hast  thou 
been,  thou  cafipy  dog  ?  [which  was  a 
common    expression   of    Huntley's.] 
Wilt  go  along  with  us  ?'•—•*  No,"  re- 
plied the  witness ;  "  youUl  be  getting 
into  mischief  with  your  poaching!*' 
"  Do  thou  go  with  us,**  said  Huntley ; 
"  we*re    going  to  try  a  new    gun, 
and,  if  we  catch  a  hare,  we'll  go  to 
Crathorne,  have  it  stewed,  and  get 
some  ale.*'     He  then  pulled  out   of 
his  pockets  some  notes,  showed  them 
to  the  witness,  and  said,  *'  I've  plenty 
of  money — Fve  been  to  Mr  Garbutt's, 
and  drawn  part  of  my  fortune."     On 
this,  Goldsborough  said,  "  Put  up  thy 
money,  thou  fool ;  why  art  exposing 
it  that  way?*'  and  then  he  added, 
(but  the  witness  was  not  sure  whether 
to  Huntley  or  Garbutt,)  "  We'll  have 
nobody  with  us.**    They  then  went 
on  through  the  gate  on  to  Crathorne 
bridle-road,    and    the   witness  went 
home,  which  he  reached  about  ten 
o*clock.     [I  shall  give  the  remainder 
of  his  evidence  in  his  own  words.] 
*'  On  Saturday,  7th  August,  Bewick 
the  constable  and  I  went  to  the  shop 
of  Hall,  a  butcher  at  Hutton  Rudby,  and 
there  we  had  some  talk  about  Hunt- 
ley*s  being  missing  ;  and  we  and  se- 
Teral  others  went  t[hat  night  to  Golds, 
borough's    house.       Bewick    said—- 
*  Goldy,  there  are    strange    reports 
about  Huntley ;  what  hast  thou  really 
done  with  him  ?  *     Goldsborough  was 
Tory  much  agitated,  making  no  answer 
for  some  time ;  then  said  he  had  set 
Huntley  on  the  Whitby  road  as  far  as 
Easley  Bridge,  to  take  ship  for  Ame- 
rica.    But  I  said  that  was  very  un- 
likely, for  there   had  been  no  ship 
advertised  to  go  to  America.    Shortly 
afterwards,  he  said  he  had  set  Huntler 
on  the  Tontine  road,  to  take  coach 
for  Liverpool — which  was  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  Whitby.     I  asked 
if  Huntley  had  booked  at  the  Tontine? 
Goldsborough  said   no,  he  had  got 
on  the  coach  beyond .  the   Tontine. 
On  this  we  all  told  him  these  were 
two  opposite  talcs.     I  forget  what  his 
answer  was,  but  he  seemed  very  much 
agitated — so  much  so,  that  he  quite 
shook,  and  required  to  use  both  his 
hands  to  put  his  hat  on.     Bewick  and 
I  at  another  time  went  to  call  on  him, 
and  found  him  walking  up  and  down 
before  some  houses    near  his  own. 


Bewick  said,  'Now,  really  tell  us, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  Huntley  ? ' 
He  answered  and  said — [that  was  the 
formal  style  in  which  much  of  the 
witness's  evidence  was  given]— 'I 
set  him  up  Carlton  Bank,  to  go  into 
Bilsdale,  to  see  some  friends  of  his.* 
We  said  that  was  again  another  dif- 
ferent story  ;  but  I  forget  his  answer. 
The  same  evening,  I  and  four  other 
men,  (some  of  them  constables,)  who 
all  died  of  the  cholera  when  it  was 
here,  went  to  Goldsborough's  house 
to  search  it — he  not  objecting  to  it. 
We  found  a  pair  of  woollen  corded 
trowsers,  an  old  waistcoat,  and  an  old 
coat.  I  could  almost  have  sworn  they 
were  all  Huntley's.  We  also  found 
six  new  shirts,  marked  '  W.  H.  1/ 

*  W.  H.  2,*  *  W.  H.  3,'  «  W.  H.  4; 

*  W.  H.  5;  •  W.  H.  6,*  in  an  old- 
fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  like  a  box 
or  press,  up  stairs ;  not  in  the  room 
where  one  Hannah  Best  was  engaged 
washing.  The  shirts  had  been  made 
by  one  Hannah  Butterwick  ;  she  was 
then  there,  and  is  now  living,  but  I 
know  not  where.  We  asked  Golds- 
borough how  he  explained  all  these 
things ;  and  he  said  that  Huntley  had 
given  the  things  to  him.     We  said^ 

*  No,  no ;  he's  too  greedy  a  man  for 
that ;  *  on  which  Goldsborough  said  he 
had  lent  Huntley  money,  and  he  had 
left  these  things  in  part  payment. 
There  was  a  watch,  seemingly  of  sil- 
ver, with  *  W,  H.'  engraved  on 
the  back,  hanging  up  over  the  fire- 
place. We  took  it  down,  and  exa- 
mined it.  There  were  two  papers 
inside,  one  with  the  name  of  *  Mr 
Needham,'  the  other  *  Mr  Stephenson, 
watch  and  clock-maker,  Stokesley.* 
Goldsborough  gave  the  same  account 
of  the  watch  as  he  had  given  of  the 
clothes  and  shirts.  There  was  a  gun 
up  the  stairs,  like  the  one  I  had  ob- 
served in  his  hand  when  I  last  saw 
him  with  Huntley:  it  was  new-looking.' 
His  sister-in-law  pointed  to  it,  crying, 
and  saying,  '  Oh,  Robert,  this  is  the 
thing  thou*st  either  killed  or  hurt 
Huntley  with.'  Ho  replied,  *  Hold 
thy  tongue,  thou  fool!*  and  was  much 
agitated.  I  afterwards  made-  one 
of  those  who  went  to  search  for  Hunt- 
ley's body.  About  fifty  yards  from 
that  part  of  the  road  where  the  blood 
was'found,  near  Foxton  Bridge,  I  re- 
collect seeing  a  place,  in  a  potato 
ground,  where  the  earth  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  dvq^    yiv.  ^'stN«>sN;:i 
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seems  mott  uuLCConBtable  that^  i(t\ds 
circumtUnce  really  had  been  obaenredl 
at  that  timey  a  spot  so  ehalleng- 
mg  SHspieioii  should  not  have  bees 
instantly  ezamhied.]  After  we  had 
been  searching  some  time,  we  met 
Goldsborough,  who  said,  *  Where 
hare  yon  been  searching  to-day?' 
Sereral  persona  replied  Mn  Foxton 
Beekf  F«zton  Woods*  and  Middleton 
and  Cratbome  Woods.*  Goldsborough 
answered,  *  He*s  far  more  Hkely  to  be 
foimtfinStokesleyBeok.'**  iTAeturp 
place  where  the  skeleton  Ktri  fiumd.} 
The  witness  then  described  Huntley's 
Uce,  particularly  his  projecting  tooth; 
and  said  he  had  seen  the  skull  and 
}aw-boney  wkh  the  projecting  tooth  in 
it»  just  in  the  same  plaoe  as  Hunt]ey*8 
was,  and  projecting  in  the  same  way. 

John  Sanderson  lived  in  a  house  200 
yards  from  Crathome  Wood,  and  well 
leo^ected  hearing,  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o*dock  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
30th  Jaly  1630,  (the  Friday  before 
Yarm  fair,)  a  shot  fired  in  the  wood ; 
and  a  second  within  about  a  minute 
afterwards.  It  seemed  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  eff.  Ha  get  up  and  Us- 
t«ied  ;  bat  heard  nothing  more. 
There  was  game  in  the  wood,  and 
tbere  were  sometimes  poachers. 

BarthoUnnew  Goldshonmgh  —  On 
going  on  Monday  morning,  2d  Au- 
gust IHSO,  to  Yarm  fair,  saw  a  pool 
of  stale- looking  blood,  about  one  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  lying  on  the 
lagfa-road*  (which  was  not  nmch  fre- 
quented,) a  little  on  the  Cratbome 
aide  of  the  road,  and  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection towards  the  gate  leading  into 
Cratbome  Wood.  He  had  noticed 
this  blood  before  he  had  heard  that 
Huntley  was  missing.  The  place 
where  the  blood  lay  was  from  four  to 
da  miles'  distance  from  Stokesley 
Beck,  where  Uie  skeleton  was  found. 

TkumasRiehardeon  had  sold  Golda- 
borough  a  single  barrelled  gun,  on 
Monday,  26th  July  1630,  for  68.  It 
was  an  old  one,  but  cleaned  and  po- 
lisfaed  up  so  as  to  look  like  a  new  one. 
He  did  not  pay  for  it,  saying,  he  would 
take  it  on  trial.  A  day  or  two  after 
Yarm  Fair,  (which  was  on  Monday, 
2d  August  1830»)  the  witness  called 
on  him  for  payment.  Goldsborough 
said  he  would  return  it — he  did  not 
want  it,  and  had  not  used  it.  The 
witness  thrust  his  finger  down  the 
JDDXzle^  and  when  he  drew  it  out  it 
WM»  dirtj  with  the  mirk  of  powder. 
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The  witness  showed  him  the  finger, 
and  told  him  he  had  used  the  gun; 
which  the  witness  then  took  awaj. 
When  the  witness  entered  Gold^bo- 
rough's  bouse,  the  latter  was  engaged 
at  a  chest,  in  which  were  some  clotiliee; 
he  particularly  recollected  seeiDg  a 
pair  of  woollen  cord  trowsers,  broad 
striped,  and  a  yellow  cast  with  them  ; 
a  yellow  waistcoat  with  a  dark  stripe» 
with  gilt  buttons.  There  were  other 
clothes  of  a  dark  colour.  The  trowseva 
and  waistcoat  were  Huntley's— for  th» 
witnasa  had  seen  him  wear  them.  He 
had  also  seen  Huntley  wearing  a  green 
eoat  with  brass  buttons,  having  a  nob 
en  them.  [This  witness  gave  his  evi- 
deace  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  and 
admitted,  en  cross-examination,  hav- 
ing been  once  or  twice,  some  time  be- 
fore, imprisoned  for  poaching,  and 
once  for  having  stolen  some  goslings  ; 
of  which,  however,  he  strenuously  de- 
clared that  be  had  not  been  guilty. 
Mr  Baron  Relfe,  in  summing  up, 
seemed  to  attach  no  weight  to  these 
eircumstances  as  impeac&ng  the  va- 
lue of  his  evidence.] 

Joeeph  JUaikin . — Heard  on  Sunday, 
1st  August  1830,  of  Huntley's  disap- 
pearanoe,  and  went  on  that  day  to 
CvoldsbcTongh's,  to  enquire  after  him. 
Goldsborough  said  he  had  set  Hnntley 
along  Stokesley  Lane — that  he  waa 
going  to  sail  for  America  from  Whit- 
by, at  four  o'clock  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, (Monday.)  Witness  sud  he  would 
go  and  stop  him,  for  he  owed  witness 
L.4  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  Goldsbo- 
rough said,  "  Huntley  and  I  have  had 
all  that  matter  talked  over  about  his 
•wing  thee  money ;  he  never  intends 
payina  thee — and  it*s  of  no  use  thy  go- 
ing aner  him.**  The  witness,  how- 
ever,  did  go  Immediately  to  Whitby, 
(a  distance  of  thirty  miles,)  and  search- 
ed the  whole  town  for  Huntley,  but  in 
vain :  nor  was  there  any  vessel  going 
to  Ameriea.  When  the  witness  mea- 
sured Huntley,  he  wore  a  pair  of  pa- 
tent cord  trowsers,  with  broad  rib,  and 
vellowish  east.  He  had  pressed  Hunt- 
ley several  times,  in  vain,  to  pay  bisbin. 

Charge  Bewick,  a  linen  manufac- 
turer, and  also,  in  1830,  a  constable. 
He  had  known  Huntley,  and  recol- 
lected his  disappearance.  In  con- 
sequence of  bearing  of  it,  he  went 
soon  after  to  HaH's  (the  butcher*s) 
shop,  where  were  Goldsborongh  and 
several  others ;  but  he  did  not  then 
recollect  whether  ^be  whnees  Maw 
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was  al»  ihevt,  Huntley 'a  wife  aUo 
accompaniod  wHticw,  nod  be  bM  to 
GoldioKtf  ong-kf  **  There's  a  report  tkftt 
Hiiotlty  is  xni^iTig*  ;  imd,  bs  1  benr 
yon  were  Uat  wUh  him,  I  tbongUi  you 
the  iikdlegt  person  to  a?k  nbom  him." 
Herepliedt  '«  Tb  Uxmc 

reUtions  at   Bxl:  grone 

there  to  tec  them. "  **  Why  then," 
a^d  the  wttc«iP,  **  did  you  tell  Joe 
Ddlkm  he  had  gofie  to  Wlntby,  and 
thereby  give  him  a»ixty  mileo*  journey 
for  nought?**  Re  made  sc«te  unso- 
tisfaetory  answer  ;  but  what  it  waa 
the  witness  did  not  recollect.  Hoiras 
agitated^  and  trembled.  The  witness 
theD  said  to  hitn,  "  I  underfrtaKid  thoa 
hast  Huntley 'a  five  ihirta:  how  did*Bt 
thou  cocne  by  thtm  ?*'  He  answered 
that  be  had  bovf  ht  thein  of  Hiuttley  : 
to  which  the  wiiDess  replied,  **  1  un- 
derstand you  and  Bantley  bought  a 
web  from  George  Famaby  between 
yon,  which  made  you  five  shins  each  ; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  either  you 
could  buy  or  he  would  fleU  you  kia 
€^6  abirts ;  and  bere'a  bis  wife  nays 
he  was  badly  off  for  ahirts — baTing 
on  It  a  bad  one  on,  and  a  worse  one 
off!*'  Hia  answer  to  this  the  witoefs 
bad  forg'Otten^  He  proceeded  to  give 
the  aamtdescrfption  of  Huntley's  per* 
foo  which  had  been  given  by  the  other 
wllneaaaa  ;  a<ldh»g»  '*  Huntky  liad 
mnotaMng  mow  remarkable  about  hia 
appearance  thaoa  most  men  f*  and  febait 
be  bad  aeen  and  examined  the  skull 
and  jaw-bone,  and  believed  it  to  be 
Huntley's.  [This  was  an  Iniportatit 
w!tn«9£  ;  of  respeelable  character  and 
appaaratioe ;  and  eorroborating  the 
«Tideiice  of  Maw  in  sevenl  moat  ma- 
terial paitionlATS.  No  attempt  even 
was  tnadn  to  shake  him  by  cross-exa- 
mination.] 

Maria  Mitltardsen  had  liived  at 
Hntloti  Rudby  when  Htttitley  was 
mlisad.  He  w^ire  at  tljat  time  wool- 
ten  cord  trowsers,  with  a  broad  rib, 
and  yellow  cost;  and  had  a  yellow 
waistcoat  with  a  dark-eoloured  stripe 
in  it.  These  artieles  of  clothes,  whtcb 
witness  knew  at  the  time  to  be  Hunt- 
ley's, togiftber  with  ocbers^  she  itaw  in 
Goldsboroug-b*8  ho»se»  to  a  sort  ot  old- 
fashinnei  ehast  or  pres^,  about  a 
week  or  Ibrtniglit  aller  Huntley  waa 
mii«£fTng*  When  abewcent  in.  Golds- 
borough  was  at  the  chest  looking  over 
the  6Mbes,  and  did  not  seem  agitated. 
%ht  waa  oontdMii  about  having  seen 
the  micJes  In  qnestiM. 
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Jt>hn  Alai^r  was  titting  on  tlje  atep 
of  the  hottfie  next  dijar  to  Golds* 
borough's,  en  Sunday,  Ut  Augutt 
IbSO,  RiidftfLw-thc  wiineas  Dalkin  go 
to  Gok^sbordugh^s  l>ou&e,  and  then 
ftome  back.  Goldi&horough  followed 
him  out,  and  then  remakiad  standing 
close  to  the  w»tneM»  aad  aaUi  "  That 
gesitlemnu'i  been  to  my  booa*^  a«kit)g 
for  Huntley  •  but  Tve  toM  biin  he*3 
neither  find  him  at  my  hou?e,  nor  at 
Whilby,  nor  any  where  else  T*  Tha 
witneaa  saw  Golfisbonxigh  the  ne] 
day,  (Monday,  ^  August  I 
drtviDg  home  a  red  cow  from 
fiur. 

Elaobtih  S^"^'"      n..  r:-/-  -    -^/, 
30tb  July  J  ^ 
till  a  week  ui:-; ..  „: . 
ley*E  dtsafpearance,)  h 
\    o'chek,    waa  at  Mi 
bouse,    which  was  just   *  i 
Gold^borougb*8.      She  bai 
some  washing  tilings  home, 
there  she  obierTcd  Gtldsboroiij. 
out  of  his  yard ;   then  he  went  up  1 
the  public*honse  of  Catcbasidea,  (a" 
a  constable,)  and  fir^t  listened  at  th«' 
door,  then  at  the  low  window,  and  thea 
looked  up  towards  the  upper  window^ 
alter  which  he  returned  towards  h| 
own  houHC.       When,  about  a  we 
afterwards,  the  witness  had  heard  tli 
Bnndey   wns   mist^ingt   she   went 
GoMabor oughts  house,  and  found  bim 
rittfng  by  a  very  large  fire,  reading. 
**  Dvnr  me,"  suid  the  witoees  to  him, 
•*  this  IS  a  large  fire  for  summer  1" 
said  lie  had  been  burning  some  oil 
rubbish,  from  under  the  stairs.  Thcr 
was  a  strong  smell  of  woollen  burn 
ing;  and  vrhile  the  witness  was  talking 
in  this  way  to  him,  he  got  up,  open 
the  baek  window,  atid  stood  lean' 
for  some  tfme against  if,  saying,  **  Ti 
only  looking  out  to  get  a  bit  of  ' 
air."     Two  or  three  days  afterward 
she  again  saw  Goldsborongb  al 
house,  and  said  **  What  a  sad  thing  I 
was  if  Huntley  waa  murdered  1  **    Bti 
all  he  said  was,  **  You*  11  all  see  by  i 
by  whether  he*s  murdered  or  nnif* 
About  that  time  be  afipeared  , 
troubled  in  bis  mmd^  and  not  in 
lo  speak  to  any  one*     Gob'****^ 
was  a  very  poor  roan,  scare 
get  a  meat  of  meat,  and»  in  |  „,  l 
waa  very  badly  dresaad.    She  believed 
she  bad  heard  Goldshnrwn^b,  and  pos* 
sibly  Huntley,  talk  of  gmng  to  Ai 
riea ;    and    thought   she   had    hea 
G«ldsbofongh  say  that  Huntley 
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gone  to  Atnerfca,  and  bad  *'nied''  it. 

[This  witness  gave  her  evideoce  Id  a 

plflLitit  strAJjfhl forward  manner,  ad mit- 
^  ting  that  sho  had  had  twu  children 
■  before  marriage,  and  had  been  once 
V  in  jail  for  an  assanU,  and  once  for 

stealing   geese — ^th©   truth   of  which 

t charge  she  vehemently  denied.  She 
did  not  vary  at  all  in  her  evideooGj  un- 
der c  ro  88- exanji  nation.] 
Hannah  Best,  (mother  of  the  last  two 
female  witnesses,)  used  to  wash  for 
Goldsbo rough  once  a- week ;  and  when 
at  his  house  on  a uch  occasions,  used 
to  put  one  of  hi^  two  children  to  bed. 
The  last  time  I  washed  for  him  was 
on  Friday,  30th  July  1830;  and  on 
that  occasion  he  said  he  would  him* 
self  put  his  child  to  bed,  but  g-ave  no 
reason  for  so  doing.  During  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  she  observed 
bim  bring  in  something  in  a  sack  on 
his  backi  and  take  tt  up  stairs*  She 
could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen 
any  shirts  in  Goldsborough's  house 
that  were  marked,  and  must  have  re- 
collected them  if  there  had  been  such  ; 
nor  did  she  recollect  seeing  Golda- 
borougli  looking  into  a  chesty  nor  with 
any  such  clothes  as  had  been  described; 
nor  did  she  recollect  seeing  the  wit- 
ness Maw  in  the  house.  [This  was 
a  Yery  stupid  old  woman,  of  the  non 
mi  ricordo  class  ;  either  really  lecoU 
lecting  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
or  resolved  to  say  nothing  prejudicial 
to  Goldsborong'h.] 

Anthontj  WHest  till  within  the  last 
seven  years,  had  lived  next  door  to 
bis  step-sister,  who  kept  a  chandler's 
shop  at  Hut  ton  Rudby  ;  and  where  he 
Lad  often  seen  Huntley  go  in  to  change 
his  money  into  half-crown  pieces,  for 
which  he  always  seemed  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar fancy.  Witnees  knew  Golds- 
borough  well ;  and  recollected  the  time 
of  Yarm  fair,  on  Monday,  2d  August 

11830.  On  the  Saturday  before  (31 8t 
July)  rccollecied  seeing  Goldsborough, 
Thomns  Grounfftfl  and  two  others,  in 
a  pnbiic-houso  drinking,  in  the  front 
kitchen;  they  came  in  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  remained  there 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
bad  at  least  thirteen  pints  of  nlo  ;  and 
Goldsborough    paid    for    all— giving 

»  half-crowns,  and  getting  change  for 
them  every  second  or  third  pint.  The 
witne«a  was  one  of  those  who  had 
aearched  for  Huntley's  body  on  the 
Feids^y  or  Saturdaji  after  he  was  miss- 
ing.     After  having  been  hoii^  to  get 
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some  refreshmetit,    ihef 

their  task  i  and  wbtle  at  a  hay<i 

which  was  tiemr  about  two  laitlei  ttvUi 

the   place    where     the     bociaa 

found,  Goldsboroiigh   came  u 

ous  and  breathless,  and   said, 

are  you  doing  there  ? — a  lot  of  foo! 

If  you  11  only  wait,  V]i  bring  himfc 

ward  in  a  fortnight !" 

John  Dtick  was  orerseer,  in  1 
of  the  parish  where  GoldaborongbthflS 
lived;  and  gave  liim  and  hit  Ua^f 
parish  relief  in  tho  fore  part  of  thM 
year — \\t.  five  sbiliio^  a«ir«ck  laf 
four  weeks. 

l^obert  Hatlt  a  butcher  Bi  Hmim 
Rudby,  saw  Goldsborough  at  ttrm 
fair  on  Mondiy,  2d  Aagust  19J(V 
buying  a  red  heifer,  for  which  witfl«s 
saw  him  pay  L.7;  and  observed  llifl^ 
he  had  paper  money,  gold,  and  iilwer, 
RccoUecttd  also  Bewick,  aecompanifd 
by  Mrs  Huntley,  comio^  to  his  shop 
shortly  after  Huntley  was  miasing,  toeo* 
quire  of  Goldsborough,  who  waa  tbanr 
also,  what  had  become  of  Hunlloy. 

William    RMn$on,    &    weaver   st 
Barnsley — In  the  autumn  of  1830— 
towards    Martinmas  *.  Goldsborougk 
came  to  rciiide  with  the  -witness  i  be 
took  a  loam  of  witness^   and   called 
himself  '*  Robert:*'   when  aaked    bU 
other  name»  he  used  to  ^B.yf  **  Touek 
me  lightly  /'    He  complained,  at  first, 
of  being  poorly,  and  did  not  work  for 
some  weeks,  but  would  go  out  with  agui 
to  shoot  smalt  birds.      When  he  S 
came,  he   had  on  a  pair  of  broadtsl 
woollen  fawn-coloured   trowsers,  and^ 
had  also  a  black  coat.      His  box  dii 
not  arrive  till  some  weeks  afterwards 
and  then  he  had  a  green  and  blaci 
plaided  coat,  a  top-coat,  two  hats,  and 
two  watches — one  seemed  an  old,  the 
other  a  new  one,  s^nd  made  of  tXLfeu 
Both  had  cases  when  be  Jint  caroe« 
but  he  subseqnently  lost  the  case 
the  old  one.      Witness  never  jai^  hli 
with   money ;  but,  from  his  style 
living,  he  must  have  had  it.     Once^ 
on   witness  talking  about  buying   a 
pig,  Goldsborough  told  him  not  to  be 
'•  fast  *'  for  want  of  a  pound  or  two^ 
and  lent  him  two  sovereigns.     After 
living  with  witness  a  few  weeks, 
went  away^ — northward,  as  he  said 
and,  after  a  month's  absence,  retamed' 
with  a  worn m,  whom  he  said  he  had 
married.     They  only  tni-^-  f*  ---rnfala 
with  the  wit  nesB  ;  sleoj  >  'i«re. 

They  lived  much  bettit  .pi.;.i  ^  .laffs 
and  bis  family  could  alTord  to  lire 
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William  White. — In  the  spring  of 
1831,  Gcildsboroughcame  to  live  near 
"witnest's  mother,  at  Barnsley,  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Towers.  He 
used  to  have  witness  to  go  out  with 
hrra  shootiDg,  to  gather  his  birds — 
atid  the  first  time  he  paid  witness  any 
thing,  was  a  shilling,  which  he  took 
out  of  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver — 
there  must  have  been  as  much  as  L  J5 
or  L,16»  and  30s.  worth  of  silver,  or 
thereabouts*  He  had  a  watch,  with 
scarlet  ribbon  and  two  large  seals, 
■which  he  wore — and  another  with  no 
enter  case.  He  once  offered  to  sell 
witness  the  watch  he  wore ;  and  on 
his  declining,  asked  him  if  he  would 
buy  the  inside  of  another,  which  also 
the  witness  declined*  At  this  time, 
he  had  been  about  four  or  five  months 
at  Barosley.  Dace  the  witness  asked 
him  where  he  had  come  from  j  and  lie 
replied,  Darlington*  Soon  after  he 
camet  he  bought  a  pair  of  drawer^i,  a 
corner  cupboard,  and  some  chairs. 
He  said  he  had  got  L  30  from  bis 
wife*8  friends- 
Three  witnesses  were  then  pro- 
duced, to  speak  to  the  peculiarities 
of  Hantley*s  personal  appearance, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  skull 
irbich  bad  been  found  with  the 
form  of  his  face  and  head.  One  was 
a  respectable  farmer,  who  had  known 
him  far  fourteen  years,  and  said,  that 
ho  hitd  a  very  low  noso  and  forehead, 
and  his  head  was  largeish  behind,  The 
[  witness  had  seen  and  examined  the 
'  ikull— **  It  was/'  he  said,  «  similar  to 
Huntley *s  head,  bis  face,  and  every 
thing  about  rt."  A  second  witness 
was  a  hatter  at  Hut  ton  Rudby, 
whose  customer  Huntley  had  been. 
He  required  a  large  hat  j  and  on  tho 

I  last  occasion,  the  witness  had  found  it 
¥ery  difficult  to  fit  him.  He  bad  a 
particular  shaped  face,  a  very  short 
one,  a  broad  flat  nosei  and  was  very 
touch  sunk  between  the  eyebrows. 
The  low  part  of  his  forehead  overhung 
inuch,  and  then  fell  back;  and  the 
liindcr  part  of  his  head  was  very  large. 
The  Mirc^  witness  had  known  Huntley 
when  a  boy,  and  used,  with  the  oiher 
boys,  to  plague  him  about  his  tooth, 

Then  was  adduced  the  evidence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  bones,  and  the 
locality  where  they  were  found,  of 
which  I  have  already  given  some  ac- 
count. The  *•  Steir*  in  question 
eemed  to  be  a  sort  of  tributary  stream 
I  the  rirer  Leven^  two  or  tiiree  yards 
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deep,  though  not  very  broad,  and  was 
occasioually  subject  to  floods,  whetij 
its   water    would    run   \^tj    rapidly] 
down,  pa«t  I  he  spot  where  the  boQeft] 
were  found,  which  was  in  a  sort  of 
small  bend  or  curve  of  the  stream^ 
where  the  current  had  in  a  manner 
undermined  the  bank,  which  it  left  con* 
siderably  overhanging.     As  1  under- 
stood it,  this  hollowed  part  must  hare 
been  still  further  excavated,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  body,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  thrust  in 
*'  backside    foremost,"    leaving    the 
skull  at  one  angle,  and  the  feet  at  the 
opposite  one  of  the  base  of  tbetriangle« 
The  soil  wasj  I  believe,  alluvial.  The 
spot  in  question  was  a  -very  secluded 
one,  being  the  property  of  a  Colonel 
— — -^  who  had  once  or  twice  been  seen 
fishing  in  it.   There  was  a  foot  bridge^ 
but  at  a  very  considerable  distance, 
higher  up  the  f^tream.     The  whole  of 
a  human  skeleton  was  found  except 
the  feet,   the  small   bones  of  which 
might  have  been  exposed  to  tho  action  ^ 
of  the  current,  and  from  time  to  time 
washed  away.     AU  the  bones,   and 
particularly  the  skull,  were  removed 
most  carefully  by  the  hand,  so  that 
no  injury  might  be  inflicted  by  spade 
or  pttk-axe-*     When  first  discovered, 
it  would  appear  certain  that  there  was 
a  very  prominent  tooth  oa  the  left  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  arrested  tho  at- 
tention of  all  those  who  saw  it;  but 
soon  afterwards,  owing  to  the  Incon^ 
eeivable  careles&nesii  and  stupidity  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
such  all-important  articles*  and  who 
permitted  every  idle  visiter  to  have 
free  access  to  them,  the  tooth  in  quea* 
tioD — alas  I — was  lost!     I  confess    I 
have  seldom  experienced  such  a  rising 
of  indignation,  as  when  this  disgrace* 
ful  detfcieney  of  evidence  was  thus  ac- 
counted for ;    and    had   1   been  the 
judge,  the  y^ry  least  symptom  of  my 
displeasure  would  have  been  the  dts- 
allowatico  of  the  costs  of  any  witness 
in  wliose  custody  the  bones  had  been 
placed  when  the  tooth  in  question  was 
with  them.     But  to  return — It  was 
now  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  the  case  for  the  crown 
must  iuevitably  close  very  shortly,  il 
was  very  properly  determined  upon 
to  produce  the  bones  during  the  broad 
daylight,  to  enal»le  the  jury,  judge, 
and  witnesses,  to  see  them  distinctly.. 
As  soon  as  1  heard  a  whimpered  sug* 
gestlon  to  that  eficiti  I  fixed  m^ 
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eioselj  on  the  prUoaer.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  the  order  given  to  produce 
the  bones,  I  perceived  that  he  slif  htlj 
changed  colour;  and  turning  his  head 
a  little  towards  the  witness-lMiz,  where 
he  expected  them  to  be  produced,  he 
directed  quick  far^Te  glances,  while 
a  new  square  deal  box  was  brought 
forward^  and  unlocked.  To  the  eye 
of  a  close  observer,  the  prisoner's 
countenance  now  evidenced  the  miser- 
able and  almost  overpowering  agita- 
tion he  was  experiencing — and  thal« 
withal,  he  was  nerving  himself  up> 
so  to  speak*  to  a  great  e£fbrt.  I  per- 
ceived bis  breast  twice  or  thrice  heave 
heavily ;  and*  though  conscious  of  be- 
ing watched  closely  by  these  around 
him,  he  conld  not  keep  his  eyes  for 
more  than  a  moment  away  from  the 
box*  with  whose  mysterious  contents 
be  was  to  be  so  quickly  confronted. 
At  length  a  dark  brown  skull*  the 
hinder  part  appearing  to  liave  been 
broken  off*  was  lifted  out  of  the  box : 
the  prisoner's  under  lip  drooped  a 
little*  and  perceptibly  quivered  for  a 
moment  or  two — and  after  one  or  two 
l^lanees  at  the  skull*  be  looked  in  an- 
other direotion*  his  eyea^if  I  know 
any  thing  of  human  exprossioik— full 
of  suppressed  agony  and  terror.  Yet 
again— and  again — he  glanced  at  the 
dumb  but  fearful  witness  produced 
against  him ;  and  from  a  certain  tre- 
mnlous  motion  of  the  ends  of  his  neek- 
kerchief*  I  could  perceive  tliat  his 
heart  was  beating  violently.  Sdll  he 
never  moved  from  the  position  which 
he  had  occupied  since  the  morning ; 
though  I  learnt  from  one  of  the  tarn- 
keys  who  stood  near  him  in  the  dock, 
that  at  the  period  I  am  mentioning* 
and  also  at  several  other  periods  of 
the  day,  he  trembled  so  violently*  and 
his  knees  seemed  so  near  giving  way* 
that  they  almost  thought  he  would 
have  fallen.  In  these  observations 
concerning  the  prisoner's  demean- 
our* I  am  happy  to  find  myself 
corroborated  by  a  learned  friend* 
himself  a  very  close  observer,  who 
iras  engaged  in  the  ease*  and  made 
a  point  of  watching  the  prisoner 
closely  at  the  moment  which  I  also 
had  selected  for  so  dmng.  Ho  tells 
me  that  he  had  also  observed  another 
little  circumstance — that  the  prisoner 
listened  with  comparative  unooncem 
to  those  portiona  of  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  blood  found  on  the 
ivyid«-the  sonnd  of  the  gun-shot  heard 
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in  the  wood*  his  possession  of  the 
dotlies  of  Huntley*  and  his  conflicting 
accounts  concerning  them  and  the 
movements  of  Huntley ;  but  whenever 
diere  was  any  allusion  to  the  disposal 
of  the  body,  the  carrying  of  it,  and 
depositing  it  at  Stokesley  Beck«  be  be- 
came evidently  painfully  absorbed  bj 
what  was  said — agitated  and  appre- 
hensive— always*  however*  striving  to 
conceal  hb  emodon.  For  what  rear 
son  I  know  not,  but  no  other  portions 
of  tlie  skeleton  were  produced  in  court 
than  the  skull*  the  jaw-bone*  the  teeth^ 
and  a  portion  of  the  pelvis.  I  exa- 
mined them  all  very  carefully.  Thej 
were  of  a  dark  brown  colour*  with  no 
appearance  of  decay— on  the  contrary* 
they  seemed  stroDg  and  compact* 
Most  of  the  teeth  were  so  loose  as  to 
fall  out  of  the  socket^  unless  held  in 
them  while  the  jaw-bone  and  ikuU  were 
being  examined.  None  of  the  teeth 
were  decayed*  but  were  just  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  healthy 
adult,  who  had  at  all  events  never  had 
diseased  teeth.  I  examined  very  mi- 
nutely the  socket  which  had  contained, 
when  the  bones  were  first  discovered, 
the  prominent  tooth — the  first  molar 
tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the  bwerjaw— 
subsequently  so  strangdy  lost.  There 
was  little  apparent  difference  between 
it  and  its  corresponding  socket  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Lower  jaw ;  than  which, 
however*  it  was  a  trifle  deeper,  and  the 
ontside  edge  projected  a  little*  and 
only  a  very  little*  more  outwards.  But 
even  had  they  both  been  precisely^  si- 
milar, I  conceive  it  yet  quite  possible 
that  the  tooth  may*  in  Hfe*  have  been 
a  larger  one  than  usual  above  the 
gum*  and  iodining  a  little  outwards*  so 
as  to  cause  a  perceptible  protrusion 
of  tho  under  lip.  As  far  as  my  own 
ijapression  goes*  I  should  certainly 
have  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro. 
nouneing,  from  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  socket*  that  the  tooth  it  bad  con- 
tained must  have  been  such  a  promi- 
nent and  projecting  one*  as  to  give  the 
living  individual  a  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  countenance.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  very  striking^ 
prominent  tooth  that  socket  actuall/ 
did  contain  when  first  removed  from 
the  earth,  unless  all  the  witnesses  who 
said  they  observed  it*  Mr  Strother  the 
surgeon  included*  are  perjured*  or  la- 
bouring under  an  inconceivable  delu- 
tton  on  the  subject.  The  skull  was 
dark,  and  of  compact  texture;  but  the 
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Tlie  edge  wa«  r&ugu  anci  abrupt — I 
mean  not  flmootb  and  uniform,  but 
strong  ond  w«ll  definetL  la  B)iort>  the 
miisiDg'  part  mws/  baTe  been  broken 
QfL  I  observed  no  trace*  wHateTer 
of  sbot'inaTka  in  any  part  of  thesknll 
or  jaw.  About  two- thirds  of  the  back 
part  of  the  »kull  were  niifsing'.  If  one 
may  be  allowed  to  speculate  in  such  a 
matter,  I  should  say  that,  if  a  loaded 
gun  or  pistol  bad  been  dUe barged  dti- 
Hng  lifetime  at  the  person  to  whom 
tbiit  skull  had  beloqgedj  say  with 
the  tnu22le  pointed  at  or  near  either 
ear,  in  a  direction  parallel,  or  nearly 
90,  with  I  he  other  ;  or  if,  even,  tt  had 
been  discharged  from  behind,  but 
in  a  somewhat  upward  direction ; 
or  if  the  person  had  been  fcUcd  by  a 
heavy  blow  from  behind^  and  subse- 

Snently  repealed  till  death  ensuetl  j  or 
^  having  been  in  the  first  inataMse 
sbot,  ihe  back  of  the  head  had  b«en 
battered  io  by  blows  from  any  heavy 
rn&tmment,  wbether  before  or  after 
death  5 — in  any  of  these  case*,  1  jbonld 
bavo  expected  the  &ku11,  after  lying 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  ground, 
without  having  ever  been  In  any  coffin, 
to  present  the  appearance  exhibited 
by  the  skull  in  question^  while  I  was 
kaodling  and  cxamtning  it  in  court. 
Bot  I  could  by  no  mmtm  tay  that  siich 
an  appearance  ec^ilil  90t  also  have 
hmm  occasioned  by  any  violent  injury 
anflkved  by  ifm  ikult  five,  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  y«aw  sAer  death.  It  will 
be  obtirvecl  that  the  skull  in  question 
waafonndinal^x    '     '  II,  near 

ft  Btream,  where  I  io  for 

tWeWe  years,  or  n>ore,  wuryout  pro* 
bably  baving  ever  been  toodiefl  or 
disturbed  since  first  deposited  there  , 
and*  when  first  dlseoveredt  was  CMe- 
Mty  removed  by  the  hand  only  of 
bim  who  first  eaw  it.  What  inference 
is  to  be  dr&wn  from  the  fact  that  the 
«kull  was  found  full  of  earth,  but  not 
the  sockets  of  the  eye«,  nor  the  mouth, 
I  know  not.  As  to  judging  from  the 
mere  skull  of  the  c^cDcral  farnj  uf  the 
coantenanot  doriv 
a  natter  of  hifiiM 
for  ioHmoei  can  tell    wh^lUrr   the 
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party's  face  wa^  a  Ihr 
All  t  cku  say  is,  that  L 
same  account  given  by  vu  matiy  of  tj 
witnesses  of  Huntley 'e  face  and  he:i 
and  withoal  regarding  th: 
statement  that  the  skull,  in 
nion,  hiid  belonged  to  him,  1  ihaug 
it  very  probuble  that  such  was  the  ' 
The  skull  was  Urge,  pairticularly  to- 
wards the  back  part ;  the  forehead 
narrow,  and  rather  retreating  ; 
was  some  linking  between  the 
brows;  and  from  the  booes  of  ti 
nose,  I  should  think  it  mast  have 
a  flit  spreading  nose*  The  o«1y  pro^ 
fessional  witness  called,  was  a  re- 
spectable surgeon  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  booea  wero 
fotmd.  He  swore  that  wben  be  Ifest 
saw  the  jnw-bone,  a  day  or  two  after 
it  had  been  discovered,  it  contained 
the  remarkable  projecting  tooth  iu 
question  ;  and  from  the  form  of  the 
skul),  and  of  the  pelvis,  he  was  con- 
Hdeat  that  ihoy  had  been  tho«e  of  an 
adult  male.  He  also  said,  that  from 
the  form  of  the  socket,  it  must  have 
contained  such  a  tooth  as  would  b&^ 
given  Huntley  the  appearance  di 
scribed  by  the  witnesses.  *'  It  is,* 
simI  be,  holding  the  »kuU  and  jaw< 
bone  together  in  bis  baad,  "  the  skuU 
of  a  person  who  bad  a  ibort  rouod 
face,  a  low  forehead  sloping  back» 
a  broad  fiat  nose,  and  a  depression  ai 
the  top  of  it.  The  bones,'"  he  con- 
tinued, "  appeared  to  have  been  in  the 
ground  nine  or  ten  years  :  they  might 
have  lain  there  as  long  even  as  twenty 
years  j  and  thongh  certainly  much 
would  depend,  with  refer  en  c^e  to  such 
a  point,  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
where  they  had  lain,  ho  had  not  made 
any  chemical  ex  ami  nation  of  it.  From 
the  broken  appearance  of  the  skull,  he 
pronounced  a  confident  opinion  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  had  belo«i-t  '  '  ■'  d 
aviolent  death.'Mn  answer  t  I 

4}nestion  from  the  jndge,  the  wuneaa 
repealed  that  the  tootb  in  (fuesticat 
when  he  saw  it  in  the  jaw,  projected* 
a  good  deal  more  than  such  a  tooth 
generally  did.  So  much  for  the  bonee* 
There  was  offered  in  evidence  the  de- 
position uf  Thomas  (iroundy,  (antet 
p.  6570  ^^^  ^*^  prisoner's  counsel 
strongly  nriged  that  it  wus  inad'* 
tnlssible .  The  con i  rary ,  b  (  ,  i 

elesr;  and  Mr  Barou   R*  % 

ndjr  hid  been  c 

irattila  give  t  1^^ 

beetj    biiaselfy    lb«reby«    eaoti^rated 
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from  the  charge  against  bim  ;  that  evi- 
dence had  been  given  on  oath,  yo- 
luntariiy^  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner,  who  might  have  put  to  him 
any  questions  he  might  have  thought 
proper  ;  the  witness  was  since  dead ; 
and  his  deposition  feli  within  the  or- 
dinary rule — being  admissible  in  evi- 
dence ;  but  what  credii  was  due  to  it^ 
was,  of  course,  quite  another  matter. 
The  governor  of  the  castle  was  then 
sworn,  and  lie  proved  the  fact  of 
Groundy*s  having  been  found  dead  in 
the  manner  already  described ;  and 
then  the  deposition  was  formally  read 
in  evidence  by  the  officer  of  the  Court. 

Mr  Garbutt,  (the  first  witness,  and 
who  was  also  the  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trate^ then  proved,  that  as  soon  as 
the  above  deposition  had  been  made» 
he,  accompanied  by  a  police-officer, 
went  to  Crathorne  Wood,  and  they 
found  places  in  it  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  those  named  in  the  deposi- 
tion. At  the  instance  of  the  prison- 
er's counsel,  Gernon,  the  officer  to 
whose  care  the  bones  had  been  first 
committed,  was  recalled,  and  produced 
aflat  button  which  had  been  found  near 
the  bones,  and  which  was  of  a  diffe- 
rent description  from  the  buttons  which 
had  been  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses 
as  worn  by  Huntley— for  the  pur- 
pose, of  course,  of  weakening  the  evi- 
dence of  identity.  The  prisoner's  own 
statement  before,  (ante,  p.  558,)  on 
being  committed  for  trial,  was  then 
formally  put  in  and  read.  This  closed 
the  case  against  the  prisoner  ;  and  it 
being  nearly  seven  o'clock  in  theeven- 
iug,  the  Court  adjourned — the  jury  be- 
ing accommodated  during  the  night 
in  the  Castle,  so  that  they  might  enter 
into  conversation  with  no  persons 
whatever  on  any  pretence. 

When  the  prisoner  was  placed  again 
at  the  bar,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  his  countenance  bore 
marks  of  the  anxiety  and  agitation  he 
must  have  endured  in  the  interval, 
and  looked  worn  and  haggard  indeed. 
His  counsel  then  rose,  and  addressed 
the  jury  for  three  hours,  often  with 
considerable  force  and  ingenuity.  He 
impugned  the  credibility  of  almost  all 
the  witnesses— especially  those  who 
had  given  the  strongest  evidence.  He 
denied  that  there  was  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Huntley  was  not  at 
this  moment  alive  and  well — and  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  the  skull  produced 
being  that  of  Huntley,  commeDting 
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with  just  severity  on  the  absence  of 
the  tooth — the  great  point  of  the  pre- 
tended identity.  His  opinion,  he  aaid, 
was,  that  the  bones  had  belonged  to  a 
female ;    and  his  '  hypothesis,'    that 
some  drunken  person  had  fallen  from 
the    bridge    into  the   stream,    been 
drowned,  and  the  body  carried  down 
by  the  current,  and  forced  into  the 
bend  of  the  stream,  where  they  had 
been  found.     He  proceeded  to  argue^ 
at  great  length  and  with  much  vehe- 
mence, that  the  prisoner's  possession 
of  Huntley's  clothes  and  property-, 
which  he  denied  to  be  the  uct,  for  the 
witnesses  *  lied ' — was  consistent  with 
a  scheme  between  him  and  Huntley  to 
enable  the  latter  to  go  to  America. 
He  said  the  evidence  was  a  tissue  of 
exsggerations,  misrepresentations,  and 
perjuries — the  legitimate  produce  of 
the  "  blood  money"  which  had  been 
had  recourse  to.      If  Huntley  were 
murdered,  again,  might  it  not  have 
been  by  Garbutt  ?  or  Groundy — who 
had,  immediately  after  his  false  evi- 
dence, gone  and  hanged  himself,  like 
Judas  ?     He  sat  down,    urging  on 
the  jury  that  it  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter that   ten   guilty  persons  should 
escape,  than  that  one  innocent  per- 
son should  be  condemned;  and  Mr 
Baron  Rolfe  immediately  proceeded 
to  discharge  his  very  responsible  and 
difficult   duty   of  summing   up    the 
whole  case  to  the  jury.     I  took  no 
notes  of  it  $  and  do  not,  consequently, 
feel  myself  warranted  in  giving  any 
detailed  account  of  so  critical  a  mat- 
ter,  from  mere  recollection.     None 
of  the  newspapers  have  rendered  me, 
in  this  dilemma,  the  slightest  assist- 
ance :  for,  after  giving  at  great  length 
the  speech  of  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
(who,  of  course,  must  take  only  one 
view  of  the  case,}  the  view  taken  by 
the  judge— the  able,  experienced,  and 
impartiai  person,  on  whose  view,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,   adopted  bj 
the  jury,  the  prisoner's  fate  almost 
exclusively  depends  in  capital  charges, 
— is  thus  summarily  dismissed : — "  Mr 
Baron  Rolfe  then  proceeded  to  sum 
up,  commenting  on  the  evidence  as 
he  proceeded,  and  pointing  out  such 
facts  as  bore  for  or  against  the  pri- 
soner ;" — ^but  what  those  facts  were, 
or  how  dealt  with  by  the  judge,  the 
reader  of  the  paper  has  not  the  slight- 
est glimmering  notion  afforded  him. 
If  any  thing  said  by  me  could  have 
the  least  weight  with  the  gentlemen 
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who  perform  the  honourable  and  re- 
sponsible duties  of  reporting  cases 
of  lawy  especially  in  great  crimi- 
nal triaJs  in  the  newspapers,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  give  the  evidence 
fully,  and  also  a  careful  account  of 
thejudge^s  summing  up  to  the  jury. 

Mr  Baron  Rolfe's  summing  up  was 
decidedly  adverse  to  a  conviclion.  He 
first  read  over  to  the  jury  the  whole 
of  the  cTidence  which  had  been  ad- 
duced in  the  case ;  and  then  gave  a 
very  lucid  statement  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  law  required  him  to  be 
governed,  in  estimating  the  value  of 
that  evidence.  He  left  it  fairly  to  them 
to  judge  whether  sufficient  had  been 
done  to  satisfy  them,  beyond  all  rea* 
aonable  doubt,  that  the  bones  produced 
were  those  of  Huntley  ;  but  accompa- 
nied by  a  strong  expression  of  hb  own 
opinion,  that  the  evidence  was  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  nature.  Unless 
they  were  satisfied  on  that  head,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  case ;  for  the  very  first 
step  failed,  viz.  proving  that  Huntley 
was  dead.  If,  however,  on  the  whole  of 
the  facts,  they  should  feel  satisfied  in 
the  affirmative,  then  camo  the  other 
great  question  In  the  case — had  Hunt- 
ley been  murdered  by  the  prisoner  at 
tho  bar?  Was  the  evidence  strong 
enough  to  bring  home  the  charge  to 
him  ?  His  lordship  advised  them  to 
place  little  or  no  reliance  on  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  Grouudy*8  deposi- 
tion ;  and  then  proceeded  to  analyze 
the  viva  voce  evidence  which  had  been 
given.  Even  if  the  whole  of  it  were 
believed  by  the  jury,  still  it  was  not 
alfsoiutclj/  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of 
the  prisoner's  innocence  of  having 
murdered  Huntley,  and  with  the  truth 
of  his  story  that  he  had  assisted 
Huntley  in  going  off  secretly  to  Ame- 
rica. Without  impugning  the  gene- 
ral character  of  tho  witnesses,  his 
lordship  pointed  out  how  unconsci- 
ously liable  persons  were,  in  cases  like 
these,  to  fit  facts  to  preconceived  no« 
tions,  giving  them  a  complexion  and 
a  connexion  not  warrantable  by  the 
reality — and  all  this  vr'iihoui  intending 
to  state  what  they  believed  to  be  un- 
true. Many  of  the  facts  spoken  to 
were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposition  of  the  prisoner's  conscious 
guilt;  while  others  again  were  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  his  innocence. 
Some  were  highly  improbable,  and 
others  inconsistent ;  while  in  one  or 
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two  instances  there  were  material 
discrepancies  between  the  witnesses  : 
for  instance.  Maw  spoke  positively  to 
seeing  eia  shirts,  numbered  accord- 
ingly, up  to  "W.  H.  6j"  whereas 
Bewick  proves  that  there  were  only 
Jive — that  Huntley  and  the  prisoner 
had  bought  a  web  sufficient  to  make 
them  five  shirts  a- piece.  Again,  the 
time  and  place  where  the  blood  was 
found — if  found  it  had  been — and  the 
two  reports  of  a  gun  in  the  wood,  were, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  great 
distance  at  which  the  bones  were  found, 
circumstances  very  difficult  to  connect 
with  the  death  of  Huntley,  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  prosecution. 
The  case,  in  fact,  was  distinguished 
by  many  singular  circumstances — and 
the  duty  which  thus  devolved  on  the 
jury  was  a  serious  and  difficult  one« 
requiring  of  them  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced consideration.  They  were  to 
remember  that  it  was  for  the  prosecu- 
tor to  satisfy  them  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner — beyond  all  reasonable  doubt* 
If,  however,  they  did  entertain  seri- 
ous doubts,  then  it  was  their  duty  to 
consider  the  case  as  not  proved,  or 
— to  use  a  phrase  of  which  his  lord- 
ship did  not  approve-^"  to  give  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.'* 
Finally,  they  had  sworn  to  give  their 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  and 
that  only.  It  was  their  solemn  duty 
to  do  so,  and  entirely  to  disregard  any 
consequences  that  might  follow  in 
their  verdict.  The  jury  then  retired 
from  court,  attended,  as  usual,  by  a 
sworn  bailiff,  and  taking  with  them 
the  bones  which  had  been  produced  in- 
evidence.  The  prisoner  eyed  them  as* 
they  went  with  deep  anxiety,  and  was 
then  removed  from  the  bar,  to  await- 
the  agitating  moment  of  their  relura* 
While  he  is  sitting  alone  in  this  fright- 
ful suspense,  and  the  jury  are  engaged 
in  their  solemn  deliberation,  let  us  en- 
deavour ourselves  to  deal  with  this- 
extraordinary  case,  by  considering  the 
principles  which  our  law  brings  to- 
bear  upon  such  an  enquiry — the  va- 
rious solutions  of  which  the  facts  are 
susceptible,  and  which  of  those  solu- 
tions we  should  ourselves  be  inclined 
to  adopt. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
difficulties  the  law  has  to  contend  with 
in  setting  about  to  discover  the  per- 
petrator of  such  an  enormous  crime  as 
that  of  murder — premeditated  either 
from  revenge  or  desire  <^C  %<^\i«    Vok, 
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Buch  a  ease  the  deed  is  done>  not  sad- 
deuly,  openly,  recklessly — the  erimi- 
naU  in  the  frenzy  of   the  moment, 
avowing  his  guilt,  or,  with  the  sullen 
Useling  of  gratified  malice,  making  no 
attempt  to  fly  from,  or  conceal  it,  but 
secretly,  with  time  and  place  so  tare- 
fully  pre-arranged,  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  his  presence  or  his  acts,  and  thereby 
secure  every  chance  of  impunity.  His 
success  will  depend  almost  entirely,  in 
such   a  horrid  emergency,  upon  his 
forethought  and  self-possession  before, 
during,  and  after,  the  doing  of  such  a 
« deed  of  dreadful  note.*'     He  will 
either  be  alone  in  his  guilt,  or  select 
a   confederate,  or    confederates,  not 
likely  to  betray  him.     His  object  will 
be  entirely  to  disconnect  himself  with 
the  transaction,  so  as  to  appear  equally 
innocent  and  ignorant  of  it ;  fur  which 
reason  he  must,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  enact,  without  seeming  to  do 
so,  the  part  of  a  stranger,  shocked  and 
horrified,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
at  the  atrocious  act     But  to  do  this 
successfully,  how  he  must  be  ever  on 
his  guard  I  for  if  he  be  taken  one 
instant  unawares,   the  mortal  thrust 
comes,   and  all  is  over.     The   law, 
therefore,  has  often  to  grope  in  the 
dark  after  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals.    To  be  cold  and  circumspect 
when  all  mankind  are  thunderstruck 
with  the  appalling  discovery — calmly 
addressing  itself  to  the  circumstances 
then  exUting,  even  of  apparently  the 
most  trivial  character*  amongst  which 
may  be   found    the  faint,  vanishing 
traces  of  the  guilty  one— some  little 
oversight  of  his— something  said  or 
done,  or  omitted  to  be  said  or  done— 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  have 
anticipated  or  provided  against — some 
delicate  but  <3femioff  evidence  of  incon- 
sistency, between  one  single  circum- 
stance and  a  particular  person's  igno- 
rance  or   innooeoce    of    the    black 
transaction,    must    be    seized    upon 
before  it  shall  disappear  for  ever — 
observed  accurately,  and  treasured  up 
safely  against  the  proper  moment  of 
disclosure.     Still  profoundly  anxious 
equally  to  avoid  accusing  the  inno- 
cent, and  allowing  the  guilty  to  escape 
— and  aware  of  the  cruel  tenacity  of 
public  suspicion,  when  once  roused, 
against  the  individual,  or  individuals, 
towards  whom  its  finger  is  first  pointed, 
it  is  slow  in  announcing  the  result  of 
its  earYiest  enquiries,  even  its    most 
stiing^entooawdoDB,  iU  mostconoln- 
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sive  evidences.     After  a  minute  and 
accurate  survey  of  localities,  the  next 
enquiry,  in  case  of  a  murder,  is,  with 
whom  was  the  deceased    last  seen  ? 
under    what    circumstances  ?    what 
account  is  given  of  the  matter  by  such 
a  person  or  persons  ?  can  any  motim 
be  suggested  on  the  part  of  any  one  ? 
Suppose  any  inconsistency  or  iropro* 
bability  should  be  detected   in    the 
account  given  by  a  suspected  person 
of  his  last  being  with  the  deceased,  is 
it  referable  fairly  to  the  confusion 
into  which  such  a  startling  enquiry 
mig^t  throw  the  most  innocent  person, 
or,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more 
of  purpose  and  motive  is  there  discerni- 
ble— the  more  of  conscious  falsehood  ? 
Has  some  answer  been  spontaneous- 
ly given,  snggestive  of  a  necessity 
for  some  further  enquiry,  the  answer 
to  which  is  at  once  perceived^  by  an 
experienced  and  acute  observer,  to  be 
utteriy  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  speaker's  ignorance  of  the 
transaction  in  question  ?     Here  begins 
to  kindle  the  law*s  suspicion,  but  here, 
at  the  same  moment,  appear  her  for- 
bearance and  humanity — she  will  not 
snffer  a  suspected  person  to  answer  a 
nngle  question  upon  compulsion,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  deliberately  warns 
him  of  the  use  which  mav  be  made  of 
his  answers.     Suppose,  however,  the 
next  discovery  shoukl    be,  that  the 
missing  person  was,  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  suspected  person,  possessed 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the 
time  of  his  disappearance ;    that  the 
suspected  person,  up  to  that  time  in 
abject  poverty,  becomes  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  in  possession  of  ample 
fiinds,  and,  moreover,  is  incontestably 
possessed  of  the  clothes  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  personal  property  which  had 
belonged  to  the   missing  person  ? — 
Yet  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
suspected  person  attempts  no  conceal- 
ment   of  these  facts ;   and    further, 
makes  a  statement,  not  in  itself  impro- 
bable or  inconsistent  with  the^previous 
circumstances  of  the  missing  party, 
tending  to  throw  strong  doubt  on  the 
presumed  fact  of  his  dtatht  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  murder,  which  is  consist- 
ent, on  reflection,  with  all  the  proved 
facts  of  the  case,  and  with  that  of  the 
missing  party's  having,  for  mstance, 
quitted  the  country,  to  return  hereafter ; 
— here  the  law  pauses,  is  staggered, 
suspects  she  has  taken  a  false  first  step, 
and  begins,  with  increasing  anxiety 
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ao<X  dilBdence,  to  enquire  further  into 
Ihe  iDAUer,  The  Buspectotl  poraou, 
in  the  moan  time,  roak«d  do  Attempt 
to  rscupe^  though  enjoy iug  araple  op* 
portunittCB;  ^ndat  length  the  law  feels 
eompL41ed  Co  remove  her  hamU  at  least 
for  «  ivhilci  vebemeot  as  may  be  her 
suspicion?  a$  to  hb  actual  guilt.  Fre&h 
elreumstanoes  are  brought  to  light, 
toniltBg  to  the  »amo  conclusion,  pos* 
sihly  eon&tstcut  with  his  innocenoeu 
but  far  more  probably  with  his  guilt. 
Still  the  suspected  party  flics  not  before 
the  darkening  features  of  suspicion* 
but  persists  calmly  in  bis  original 
▼erftutu  of  the  affair. 

Firsts  then^  s^iid  the  law  in  this  case* 
m  the  autumu  of  1830 — let  mo  be 
tMnrcd  of  the  fact  that  a  murder  has 
heen  committed — that  the  misBlug  per* 
ion  is  really  Uead.  Melancholy  ex- 
perience warrants  the  anxiety  of  the 
law  on  this  score,  namely,  to  obtain 
evidence  that  the  ralssing  person  is 
actually  dead.  The  great  Lord  Halo 
would  never  allow  a  conviction  for 
ntnrderi  unless  proof  were  fir^t  given 
of  the  death  of  the  party  charged  to 
havo  been  mnrtlored,  by  either  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact,  or  the  actual 
finding  of  the  body ;  '*  and  this,**  says 
he»  (2  Hale,  290,)  '♦  for  the  sake  of  two 
cases — ^tbe  firsts  one  mentioned  by  my 
Lord  Coke :  '  The  niece  of  a  gentle- 
man lud  been  heard  to  cry  out.  Good 
uncU%  rkf  nut  hill  me!  and  soon  aAer- 
ward^  di.^appeared.  He^  being  pre- 
sently sujipectcd  of  having  destroyed 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  proiH?rly,  was 
required  to  produce  her  before  tho 
jnsltces  of  assize.  She,  however,  had 
absconded,  whereby  he  was  unable  to 
duce  her ;  but,  thinking  to  avert 
ipiciout  procured  another  cirl  re- 
tembling  his  nii?c4%  and  pr  r 

as  Ms  fiiece.    The  fraud  wa  1, 

an  r  with  other  circumstancps, 

8}n  ^  :^troDg1y  to  prove  the  guilt 

#f  i\iii  uucie,  that  lie  was  convicted  and 
executed  far  the  supposed  munler  of 
liit  oiceey  who,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  wa»  atill  living  I"*  •'  The  Aectrnd 
CL-    '  iiuue*  Lord   Hale,  '*  hap* 

pi  1  my  own  remembrance  in 

Suunmsnire,  where  one  A  was  long 
misaiiig;  and,  upon  strong  presump- 
iions^  B  was  supposed  to  havo  murdered 
him,  and  to  have  coUi»umed  bim  to 
ashed  in  an  oven,  that  be  might  never 
be  found ;  and  upon  this,  B  was  in- 
dicted for  murder,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted.    Within  one  year  afterward^ 
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A  returned,  having  been  indited  kcni 
beyond  j^cas  against  his  wilt  by  B.  wbq 
had  thus  been  innocent  of  the  utTeuti 
for  which  he  suU'ored/'  But  by  faj 
the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kin  ^ 
on  record  la  that  of  Ambrose  Gwyn^ 
net,  who,  on  evidence  which  roalJj 
appeared  conblu&ive  and  irresistibl«_^ 
was  condemned  for  murder,  h an gcd» 
and  gibbeted;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
a  series  of  singular  circumstances,  he 
sttrvived  his  supposed  cxetiution — 
escaped  to  a  foreign  country^  and  th«r 
actually  saw  and  convened  with  ih 
very  person  for  the  murder  of  whoa 
he  bad  been  condemned  to  die.  Surely 
tho  frightful  possibility  of  the  recrrr 
reoce  of  such  cases  as  these,  warrant 
tho  law  in  requiring  full  and  decisiv« 
evidence  of  tho  death  of  the  p^irtj 
missing.  By  this,  however,  is  not, 
meant  that  actual  proof  of  the  findin 
and  identifying  of  the  body  is  abs 
lutely  essential.  "  To  lay  down  a 
strict  rule  to  such  an  extent,^  jusUjT 
observes  Mr  Starklot  **  might  be  prq  ^ 
duetive  of  the  roost  horrible  cons 
quenccs."  Accordingly,  in  Hind 
1/iardisaisc,  (2  Leach,  57 1,) a  marine 
being  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
captain  at  sea,  and  a  witness  swearii] 
tliat  he  saw  the  prisoner  throw 
captain  overboard,  and  he  was  nevi 
seen  or  heard  of  aAerwards^  it  wai 
left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  de- 
ceased had  not  been  killed  by  the 
priioner  before  being  thrown  into  tho 
sea.  The  jury  found  him  guilty- 
with  the  subsequent  unanimous 
probation  of  the  twelve  juf^i:^*-  *'^  «'' 
the  oa&e  was  referred,  and  j  r 

was  eiteculed.     It  is  indi  lo 

imagine  cases  in  which  th<  in  uf 
murdered  person?,  cspeciiLllj  inl  ajts» 
might  b©  removed  at  once,  and  for 
ever,  by  the  murderer*,  beyond  th© 
reach  of  discovery.  But,  to  return  to 
th*  Cttso  before  usw  Where  was,  in 
183*1^  the  cotjmi  delicti  proof  of  I  ho 
fact  that  a  murder  had  been  actually 
committed?  The  grounds  of  sufpi*. 
don  were  oxlraordinarily  strong ;  but 
our  law  will  not  convict  upon  mero 
suspicion*  Then  how  far  was  thia 
essential  deBciency  sujqilud  in  1841^ 
by  tho  discovery  of  Uie  skelctoo^ 
coupled  with  the  additjunai  evidence 
which  that  event  enabled  thoso  en- 
gaged in  the  iuvestigatiou  to  collect? 
First — Was  that  skeleton  the  skeleton 
of  Huntley?  It  was  a  very  tiingukr 
place  for  a  bkeietoo  to  liave  been  fuund 
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in ;  the  position  of  the  hones  was  curi- 
ous, to  say  the  least,  strongly  favour- 
ing the  notion  of  the  body  to  which 
they  had  belonged  having  been  hastily 
doubled  up  and  thrust  into  the  earth 
in    the  way  suggested  ;   the  promi- 
nent tooth  was  a  most  signal  token  of 
identity,  and  as  a  fact,  spoken  to  by 
several  credible  witnesses ;  the  generd 
appearance  of  the  skull  certainly  suited 
the  descriptions  of  Huntley's  counte- 
nance and  head  given  by  many  wit- 
nesses;  and  its  battered,  broken  ap- 
pearance behind,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  singular  circumstance  in  the  case. 
But  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  I  have 
already  presented  to  the  reader  on  this 
part  of  the  case — and  he  must  judge 
for  himself.     To  come  next  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses. — Let  me 
first  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  offered 
for  the  production  of  such  evidence  as 
should  lead  to  a  conviction.    Whether 
or  not  such  a  procedure  be  a  politic 
one?  whether  calculated  to  assist  or 
obstruct  the  progress  of  justice? — in 
the  one  case,  by  stimulating  persons 
who  would  otherwise  be  indifferent, 
into  ferreting  out  real  facts;  in  the 
other  case,  by  tempting  to  the  fabri- 
.  cation  of  false  evidence  for  the  sake 
of  gain — I  shall  not  stay  to  enquire. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  a  question  of  im- 
portance and  difficulty ;  but  one  thing 
IS  clear — the  practice  affords  a  con- 
stant topic,  under  the  namo  of  **  blood- 
money,'*  for  vituperative  declamation 
on  the  behalf  of  the  most  guilty  pri- 
soner, and  is  calculated  too  often  to 
turn  the  scale  the  wrong  way — to  in- 
cline a  candid,  but  anxious  juryman, 
to  a  distrust  of  evidence  really  of  the 
most    satisfactory    description.      Of 
course,  I  can  speak  for  myself  only ; 
but  I  believed  that  all  the  witnesses 
intended  to  speak  the  truth.     I  think 
Mr  Baron  Rolfe  was  also  of  that  opi- 
nion, though  he  seemed  to  suspect  that 
one  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  by  long 
-  brooding  over  the  matter,  had  got  to 
put  things  together  which  ought  not 
to  have  been,  and  even  to  suppose  one 
or   two  matters  to  have   happened, 
'which  had  not.    There  were  certainly 
discrepancies — but  none  of  a  very 
material  description ;  and  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  such  a  large  body  of 
"witnesses  came  to  speak  to  so  many 
different   circumstances,    which    had 
happened  so  long  before  ?     An  entire 
concord,  ia  tbinga  great  and  smalU 
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been   a   most   palpable 
badge  of  fraud  and  falsehood.     The 
circumstance  of  Huntley's  sudden  dis- 
appearance only  the  day  but  one  be- 
fore a  particular  day,  viz.  Monday^ 
2d  August,  on  which  Yarm  Fair  was 
held,  will    account   for    a  tolerably 
minute  recollection  of  what  happened 
about  that  period ;  and  above  all,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  neighbpurhood 
was  directed,  at  the  time,  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  attending  so  remarkable  a 
disappearance  of  one  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  companions.     Several   of 
the   principal    witnesses,    moreover, 
answered  promptly  in  the  affirmative 
to   questions  put    by  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  manifestly  for  his  advantage 
— for  instance,  as  to  their  having  heard 
Huntley  talk  of  going  to  America,  and 
the  absence  of  all  conceal  merit  by  the 
prisoner  of  the  clothes,  &c.,  belong'^ 
mg  to  Huntley.    As  to  the  discrepancy 
with  reference  to  the  six  shirts  spoken 
of  so  distinctly  and    specifically  by 
Maw,  while  Bewick,  whom  he  de- 
scribed to  have  been  with  him  at  the 
time,  spoke  of  their  being  only  Jive, 
and  gave  a  decisive   reason  for  if,, 
with  great  deference  to  the  judge,  I 
think  it  deserving  of  very  little  con- 
sideration.    Bewick  com^oratts  Maw 
up  to  Jioe  of  the  shirts,  leaving  it  plain 
that  Maw  is  under  a  bona  fide  mistake 
— after  such  a  lapse  of  time — as  to 
there  having  been  a  sixth.     Thus  the 
important  fact  of  the  prisoner's  being 
in  possession  oi  five  new  shirts  be- 
longing to  Huntley,  is  clearly  esta- 
blished;  for  the  mere  negative  evi- 
dence  of  the  old  woman  Hannah  Best> 
is  unworthy  of  attention. 

Let  me  first  direct  your  attention  te 
^e prisoner* 8  own  statement — a  matter 
which,  especially  when  the  statement 
is  made  deliberately,  is  always  worthy 

of  attention.     '*  In  criminal  cases  " . 

observes  the  distinguished  writer  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence,  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted — *'  the  statement 
made  by  the  accused  is  of  essential 
importance  in  some  points  of  view. 
Such  is  the  complexity  of  human  af- 
fairs, and  so  infinite  the  combinations 
of  circumstances,  that  the  true  hypo- 
thesis which  is  capable  of  explaining 
and  reuniting  all  the  apparently  con- 
flicting circumstances  of  the  case,  may 
escape  the  acutest  p^etration  :^but 
the  prisoner,  so  far  as  he  alone  is  con- 
cerned, can  alwavs  afford  a  clue  to 
them ;  and  though  he  may  be  unable 
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to  support  his  statement  by  t?vidcnce, 
bis  account  of  the  transacHon  is,  for 
this  purpose*  always  most  matcrtal 
and  importfint.  Ttio  ctJect  may  be, 
on  the  one  hiind,  to  Buggest  a  view 
■which  consists  with  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  and  tnlght  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  effect  may  be  to  narrow 
the  cpH'j«tion  to  tlte  consideration 
whether  that  statement  bo  or  be  not 
excluded  by  the  evidence,"  Now,  in 
the  present  casej  the  prisoner's  slate- 
ment  corroboraleR  a  considerable  por- 
tioQ  of  the  evidence.  He  admits  a 
full  knowledge,  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
July  1830,  of  Huntley *ji  possession  of 
L.85j  10s,  4d.,  and  that  Thtirsday, 
29th  July  1830,  was  **  th©  very  last 
time  be  clapped  eyes  on"  Huntley* 
Neverlhelc^i*,  ftnir  wiinegscs  ppeak 
decisively  to  the  fact  of  their  havings 
seen  him  in  Uuntl<7*3  company  at 
four  ditfercnt  periods  of  the  ensuing 
memorable  day,  Friday — vtz.  5o*c!ock, 
a.  m. ;  3 or  4  o'clock^  p.  m.  j  8  o*clock, 
p.  m. ;  and  9  or  10  o*cbck,  p.  ro. — 
on  the  last  of  which  occasions*  the 
prisoner  (having  a  g'un  in  his  bund,) 
Huntley,  and  Garbutt  being-  tog-ether, 
and  going  towards  Cruthoroe  Wood, 
to  which  they  were  then  very  near, — 
Was  this  a  mere  error  of  recollection, 
or  a  wilful  falsehood  of  the  prisoner's  ? 
Or  are  all  the  four  witnesses  contra- 
dicting him — each  speaking  to  a  dif- 
ferent period  of  the  day,  and  to  a 
different  place — in  error,  or  eonspira- 
tora  and  perjurers  ?  If  they  bespeaking 
the  truth,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
believe  that  Goldsborough  could  have 
forgotkn  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  so  much  in  Huntley's  company, 
up  even  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
his  being  so  mysteriously  missing- 
knowing  that  his  movements  in  con- 
nexion  with  Huntley  had  immediately 
become  the  subject  of  keen  enquiry, 
and  most  vehement  su!*picion*  If, 
then,  he  deliberately  falsified  the  fact, 
ivhat  are  we  at  liberty  to  infer  from 
that  circumstance,  as  to  his  object  and 
motives?  Again.  Before  he  made 
the  statement,  he  had  heard  alt  the 
lence  against  him  read  over — and 

tery  essential  part  of  it  was  that 

l!l*specting  his  having  been*  so  very 
ioon  after  Huntby's  disappearance. 
In  possession  of  his  clothes,  and  aUo 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Yet  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  these  matters — 
neither  denies  nor  accouula  for  tbetn 
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in  any  way  whatever :   and  It  must 


not  be  forgotten  that,  when  arrested 
by  Gernon  in  June  1841,  he  denied 
having  ever  had  any  of  Huntley^ 
clothes,  or  his  watch.  He  makes  n  ' 
attempt  to  account  for  his  sudde 
possession  of  go  much  money  betwe 
tiio  period  of  Huntley  s  disappearanci 
and  the  spring  of  1831— though  ho 
did  state,  thefh  that  be  had  married  a 
wife  with  eigfih/  pounds!  Nor  doea 
he  offur  any  explanation  of  the  con- 
tradictory accounts  he  had  given  as  to 
Huntley's  having  gone  to  America, 
and  his — the  prisoner*s — possession  of 
the  clothes*  &c.  •  nor  re-affirm  any  of 
them.  In  short,  his  statement  appears 
as  remarkable  for  what  it  docs«o^con- 
tain,  as  it  is  important  for  what  it  does, 
I  also  consider  it  characterized  by  no 
little  tuct  and  circumspection,  ou  the^ 
supposition  of  his  guilt :  ho  trankl;^ 
admits  a  great  deal  which  he  felt  hfl 
might  be  coulradicted  in,  if  he  wera 
to  deny  it — viz.  his  kuowledge  of^ 
Huntley's  receipt  of  the  exact  stm 
(within  a  few  pence)  on  the  day 
bis  actually  receiving  it ;  suggesting 
a  motive  for  his  absconding  to  Ame^ 
rica*  and  for  his  50  frequently  being  it 
thd  prisoner's  company  —  asscrtind 
that  he  finally  parted  openly  will 
Huntley  at  the  shop  door  of  Faruaby, 
in  the  town  of  Huttou  Uudby  ;  and 
contenting  himself  with  a  brief  but 
solemu  denial  of  the  tiuth  of  Groun- 
dy's  statement. 

That  statement,  and  its  author^'s  sui- 
cide immediately  after  making  it,  in* 
vest  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  wilU 
an  air  of  extraordinary  mastery.  It 
contains  on  the  face  of  it  surely  A 
glaring  improbability — namely,  tijfct 
the  prisoner  should  have  been  so  in- 
sane as  to  cotnmit  himself  gratuttou&lj 
and  irretrievably  to  one  who  he  koef 
might  immediately  have  caused  his 
apprehension,  and  secured  incontcs* 
table  proof  of  his  guilt  in  the  mur« 
dercd  body.  Stranger  stUl,  perhupsj  ^ 
is  it,  that  if  Grouudy  really  had  no  ' 
futther  part  in  the  business  than  I19 
represents  in  that  '      M  . 

not  have  discloscLl 

borough  at  once,  iii3ir;iii  01  roiuirm*| 
ing  ever  after  burdened  with  such  i 
guilty  secret,  and  for  no  adequate 
motive.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  oni 
of  the  witnesses,  Anthony  Wilei^ 
(ante  p*  *2(>'l,)  discloBed  imideiital 
iy—{iQT  his  evidence  was  called  witli^ 
UDother  view)'— a  circumstance  worthy 
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of  attention — viz.  that  one  of  the 
men  with  whom  the  prisoner  was 
^  drinkingr  on  the  Saturday  night 
after  Huntley's  disappearance^  was 
Groundy :  yet  the  prisoner  says,  *'  if 
it  was  the  last  words  I  had  to  speak, 
I  never  was  with  him.*'  At  all  events, 
a  faint  ray  of  light  is  thrown  on  the 
case,  hy  the  fact  that  Groundy  was 
actually  acquainted  with  the  prisoner, 
and  in  his  company  about  the  very 
time  of  the  transaction  deposed  to. 
Again,  the  truth  of  his  description 
of  the  localities,  is  confirmed  by  those 
who  went  to  examine  them.  The  pri- 
soner asks  him  nothing  :  was  it  be^ 
cause  he  dared  not  f 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of 
events.  I  take  it  to  be  proved  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  deliberate  signed  statement 
of  the  prisoner,  he  was  seen  with  a 
gnn  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  Fri- 
day, 30th  July  1 830,  in  company  with 
Huntley  and  Garbutt,  near  a  lane 
or  bridle  road  leading  to  Crathome 
Wood.  That  gun  he  had  purchased 
only  a  few  days  previously,  but  after 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  Huntley's 
receipt  of  his  money.  The  report  of 
a  gun  is  heard  from  the  wood  within 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after- 
wards ;  Huntley  is  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  more ;  and  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  that  night,  the  prisoner  is 
observed  stealing  out  of  his  house,  to 
go  and  listen  at  the  constable's  house, 
and,  after  being  so  occupied  for  a 
minute  or  two,  return  to  his  own. 
The  next  time  that  he  is  seen,  is 
when  drinking  in  company  with 
Groundy  late  on  Saturday  night.  But, 
on  returning  for  a  moment  to  the 
wood — it  is  certainly  an  embarrassing 
fact  that  the  witness  spoke  to  having 
beard  two  reports  witnin  half  a  mi- 
nute of  each  other ;  whereas  the  pri- 
soner's was  a  single-barrelled  gun. 
If  the  witness's  recollections  were  ac- 
curate— which  I  saw  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt — how  is  the  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  If  the  prisoner's  was 
the  only  gun,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  he  could  have  so  rapidly  re- loaded 
and  fired  again,  especially  under  the 
horrid  circumstances  supposed .  Was 
there,  then,  a  second  gim,  which  had 
been  unobserved  by  them,  and  in  Gar- 
butt's  hand  ?— or  concealed,  in  readi- 
ness, in  the  wood  ? — or  had  he  or  the 
priBoner  a  pistol  also,  with  which  to 
i^slr  an  iaeffeetual  first  shot?. 


was  one  of  the  shots  fired  by  a  poacher 
in  another  part  of  the  wood  ?  How- 
ever wide  of  the  mark  may  be  all 
these  speculations,  there  was  one  fact 
in  evidence  respecting  this  gun  which 
I  do  not  recollect  Mr  Baron  Rolfi» 
commenting  upon  to  the  jury.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  disappearance  of 
Huntley,  Richardson  called  on  the 
prisoner  for  payment  of  this  gnn»  when 
the  prisoner  refused,  and  returned  it^ 
saying  that  he  did  not  want  it,  and 
had  not  used  it :  on  which,  Richard- 
son put  his  finger  down  the  muzzle  to 
tr^  it,  and  drew  it  back  all  Uackened 
with  discharged  powder,  and  thus  con- 
victed him  of  a  falsehood.  What  ior 
ference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  ? 

Then,  as  to  the  blood  found  on  the 
road,  a  fact  spoken  to  by  two  credi- 
ble witnesses  at  the  trial,  one  of  them 
having  also  named  it  to  the  constable 
the  same  day  on  which  he  observed 
it — was  it  human  blood?  If  so,  it 
was  lying  very  near  the  spot  whene 
Huntley  had  fast  been  seen;  and,  if 
his  blood,  it  must  have  been  lyingp 
there,  moreover,  two  days  and  two 
nights— i.  e.  from  Friday  midnight, 
till  nine  o'clock  a.  v.  on  Mondaj 
morning.  The  blood  was  described 
as  **  dale  looking,"  and  the  weather 
had  been  fair  and  dry,  but  the  road 
was  not  a  much  frequented  one.  It 
was  spoken  of  by  one  witness  as  a 
**  pool;"  but  if  80»  it  could  not  have 
lain  there  sinco  the  Friday  night; 
blood  then  shed,  would  have  become 
a  dark  coagulated  mass»  possibly  co- 
vered with  dust.  Again,  on  the  sup- 
Sosition  of  its  having  been  Huntley's 
loody  he  must  have  been  murdered 
on  the  high-road  ;  was  that  a  proba- 
ble thing,  when  they  were  close  bv 
the  secret  shades  of  Crathorne  Wood, 
to  which  they  were  all  seen  going  ? 
May  they  have  gone  into  the  wood  ? 
May  Huntley  have  become  alarmed 
at  their  condnct — ^made  his  way  out 
of  the  wood  into  the  high-road,  and 
there  received  the  mnrderous  fire  of 
his  assailants?  But  the  spot  where 
the  blood  lay  was,  moreover,  from 
four  to  six  miles'  distance  from  Stokes* 
ley  Beck*  where  the  bones  were 
found.  When  and  by  whom  was 
Huntley's  bodv  taken  to  Stokesley 
Beck  ?  It  could  not  have  been  taken 
the  same  night*  at  least,  it  is  verj 
highly  improbftble  that  snch  wenld 
be  the  fact;  for  the  prisoner  was  at  his 
own  house  between  tw^e  and  one 
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o'clock  that  tiig^ht ;  anJj  iiccortling  to 
Gioundj^a  nccounti  the  bodjrof  HunC* 
ley  was  lying  in  the  wood  on  Wed- 
nesday the  4tb  Augusit*  Where  then 
had  it  lain  between  the  Friday  ni^ht 
and  the  Wednesday  following  ?  In  a 
secret  part  of  the  wood^  covered  wp  ? 
€>r  had  it  been  buried  on  the  Friday 
night  temporarily,  in  the  point o<?  garth> 
where  Maw  said  be  saw  eomo  earth 
that  looked  newl  v  dug  ?  1  own  that 
1  am  not  saliilied  with  the  last  piece 
of  Maw*9  evidence;  for  it  i^  hard  to 
beiivve»  that  bad  he  really  witnessed 
00  su»plcious  an  appearance^  at  such 
itm  ^>*Jtf  after  such  a  ziuppofied  tragedy. 
And  when  actually  in  quest  of  the 
body,  he  must  have  calltd  attention 
lo  it,  and  dug  it  up.  I  ought  to  men* 
lion,  howoTer^  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  Maw  was  then  aware  of  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  the  blood  on  the  road. 
Here  let  me  put  together  two  little 
^rcumstances  in  the  case,  which  may 

7pggest  not  an  uuimportant  inference* 
t  would  appear  highly  probable,  aa- 
suming  the  bonciS  to  hare  been  Hunt- 
ley's, that  for  obvious  reasons  his 
body  would  have  been  stripped  of  its 
clothings,  to  lessen  any  subeequent 
chanceft  of  detection*  Now,  there  were 
vestiges  of  clothing  found  with  the 

i»nes»  and  eleven  years  was  not,  I 
should  think,  a  sufficiently  long  space 
4>f  time  to  admit  of  woollen  clothes 
decaying  or  roouldcring  away  so  en- 
tirely, as  lo  leave  no  trace  of  them — 
not  even  buitons  of  bone  or  metal — 
with  the  exception  of  one  litrgo  flat 
button,  which  was  found  at  or  near 
the  spot,  and  not  answering  to  the 
description  of  any  belonrjjng  to  Hunt- 
ley, and  poRsibly  there  by  mere  acci- 
dent.    If  Huntley  had  been  shot,  his 

ilothes  must  have  been  stained  and 
_  eeped  in  bloodj  and  the  safety  of  the 
murderers  would  require  the  destruc- 
tion of  hMch  CYuJcnct's  of  thoir  (jfiiilt. 
Now,  t 

of  Gui  :i 

day  or  two  yJur  Huutlc)?  i  - 

incc%  in  his  house,  late  at  i  h 

A  large  fire  (in  the  first  week  ui  Au- 
gust) burning  something  that  gave  out 
a  strong  **  gmeit  of  woollen  burning ^^' 
May  these  have  been  the  bloody 
clothes  of  Huntley  ? 

To  proceed*  The  prisoner,  seen 
In  Huntley^s  company  up  to  withiit  a 
few  hours  of  bis  sudden  and  total 
disappearance,  is  seen,  the  day  but 
one  after^  laying  out  LJ  in  Uie  pur- 
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chase  of  a  cow,  and  lu  possession  of 
both  banknotes  and  gold — having* 
been,  up  to  a  very  short  liroe  before,  , 
in  tlio  most  abject  poverty,  and  even 
destitution  ; — and,  moreover,  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  quantity  of  clothes 
belonging,  unquestionably,  to  %\\t 
missing  man.  This  of  itself,  unex* 
plained,  is  suflicient  to  raise  a  violent 
presumption  of  the  prisoner*s  guilL 
But  here  abo  great  caution  is  neces- 
sary.  "  If  a  horse  be  stolen  from  A/* 
says  Lord  Hale»  **  and  the  same  day 
B  be  found  on  him,  it  is  a  strong  prc^ 
sumption  that  H  stole  him.  Yet  1  do 
recollect  that,  before  a  yerj  learned 
and  wary  judge,  in  such  an  instanoo 
B  was  condemned,  and  executed,  at 
Oxford  assizes :  and  yet,  within  two 
assizes  afterwards,  C  being  appre- 
hended for  another  robbery*  upon  hi« 
judgment  and  eitecution  confessed  that 
he  had  been  the  man  who  stole  the 
horse,  and  that,  being  closely  pursued, 
he  desired  B,  a  stranger,  to  walk  his 
horse  for  him,  while  he  turned  aside, 
jui  he  said,  for  a  necessary  occa^^ion, 
and  escaped,  and  B  was  apprc^ 
with  the  horse,  and  died  inner 

Now,  in  the  present  ease*  ht^e  i^a 
man  suddenly  mis«ing,  known  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money — the  prisoner  to  have  beea 
aware  of  it — to  have  been  seen  in  his 
company  up  to  almost  the  b*t  moment 
before  hts  dii^appearance — ^to  become 
suddenly  enriched,  having  previ^o4y 

been  a  pnupcr — and  in  j •  "  of 

very  many  ariielcs  of  clot  :- 

ing  to  the  missing  man.      ;...   ...^.e 

circumstances  point  one  way ;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  rm  .•ttfr^I^flt 
13  made  to  conceal  his  p  "f 

either  money  or  clolhe:5,  n*  :ie 

or  quit  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
time  when  suspicion  was  hottest. 
Then  he  gives  certainly  contradictor? 
answers  concerning  the  way  in  which 
he  became  posseised  of  these  matters 
—but  all  nmtf  be  reconciled  wi(h  the 
story  he  tells,  that  the  jt-  n 

bas  gone  to  Americat  and  [  c 

prisoner) assisted  him, and  sLill  itckstci 
baffle  the  pursuit  of  his  absent  friend* 
Bnt  if  the  lattti  '  :•  true,  is  it 

probable,  is  it  ei  it  Huntley, 

meditating  such  an  i,\ji tuition,  would 
Orst  strip  himself  of  all  his  ncwly-pur* 
chased  clothes,  leave  them  behind  hiro> 
and  never  afterwards  come  or  send  te 
claim  them  ?  But  all  the  facts  of  the 
casei  a0  fdrlyand  a«  accurately  stat- 


ed  ai  I  know,  are  now 
jou ;  aud  is  DOt  tfaid  ladeed  a  strikLfig^ 
pecitncR  of  the  ImportaDce  of,  and 
lie  dilBcaltied  attendiug,  circumstaQ< 
lial  evidence  ?  I  shall  proceed  to  pro- 
pose several  hypotheses  fur  your  con- 
aiderationf  in  order  to  see  whether 
any  of  them  will  reconcile  all  the  cir^ 
cumstanccsj  or  which  of  them  will  re- 
concile most  of  thenif  and  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  **  Toe  force  of  elr- 
cum  giant  ial  evidence,  being  eiurlusive 
in  itf  nature,  and  the  mere  coincidence 
of  the  bypothefils  with  the  c  ire  urn- 
stances  being-,  in  the  abstract,  insntfi- 
cleut,  unleas  they  exclude  every  other 
8U|>pQmtion,  it  Is  e^sentiaL  to  enquirct 
nitQ  the  most  scrupulous  attonttoa^ 
what  other  hypotheses  there  may  he 
agreeing  wholly  or  partially  with  the 
facts  in  evidence.  Those  which  agree 
e7en  partially  with  the  circumstances 
are  not  unworthy  of  examination,  be- 
cause they  lead  to  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  those  facts  with  which, 
at  tirsti  ihey  might  appear  to  be  in* 
consistent  *  and  it  is  possible  that  on  a 
more  accurate  exam  i[i  at  ion  of  these 
facts,  their  authenticity  may  be  ren- 
dered doubtful,  or  even  altogether  dis- 
proved**' The  same  able  writer  from 
whom  this  passage  is  quoted,  Mr  Starkie, 
has  another  observation,  which  also 
I  wish  you  to  take  along  with  you  in 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  this  case* 

**To  actjuii,  on  light,  trivial,  and 
fanciful  suppositions,  and  remote  con- 
jectures, is  a  virtual  violation  of  the 
juror's  oath;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  ought  not  to  condemn,  unless  the 
evidence  exclude  from  his  mind  all 
reamnahk  douht  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  untesf  he  be  *</  convinced 
btj  the  tviflettce,  that  lie  wuutti  t^enttwe  to 
act  upon  that  coniictUm,  in  matters  of 
the  highest  eonccni  and  imjTOrtance  to  hit 
own  intereil*** 

Firtt  fl^pothesis, — Huntley  really 
did  go  «>ff  in  the  way  alleged,  to  Ameri- 
ca or  eUewhcre,  to  avoid  his  creditors, 
and  also  his  wife,  and  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  supporting  her.  He 
inay  have  since  died  a  natural— an  ac- 
cidental— or  a  violent  death,  under 
circumstances  depriving  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  disposing  by  will  of 
what  he  knew  was  coming  to  him ;  and 
Ihis  death  may  have  happened  yery 
ihortly  after  his  departure,  lie  left 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  his  clothe* 
itnd  propertjr,  and  a  great  portion  of 
***-  money,  m  Goldsborougu'e  handj^ 
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laid  before  to  be  forwarded  to  him ;  and 
borough  acted  dishonestly  by 
disponing  of  the  clothes  and  - 
the  money.  Huntley  may  be  t»  ■ 
and  meditating  a  return  home. 

Second  Ht/pothtiU^ — HnntJey  is  deadt 
and  was  murdered  by  Garbutt,  in  wIiom 
company  he  had  been  left  by  Gakl»^ 
borough. — ^Garbutt  being  also  pursued 
by  the  oflieers  of  justice  for  aiber  of- 
fences, habtity  absconded,  and  ts^ 
DOW  be  dead,  or  abroad. 

Third  Hf/pofhfsis^^GTonikdy  was 
the  actual  murderer,  possibly  iu^ttga- 
ted  by  Goldsborough  j  or  Goldsborough 
only  subsequeu  tly  informed  by  Groundy 
of  the  murder,  and  iusisting  on  receive 
ing  a  great  portion  of  the  money,  oi 
the  price  of  his  silence. — He  commit* 
ted  suicide  from  fear  lest  hi»  guilt 
should  come  out  in  court,  at  tho  trial 
•--through  his  being  unable  to  stand 
solemn  and  public  questioning  upon 
the  subject.  Ha  mny  have  been  alia 
partly  iuHueneed  by  remorse  at  having 
wrongfully  sworn  away  the  life  of 
Goldsborough. 

Fourth  Nirpothesis^-^OTQiividy,  Gar-. 
butt,  and  Goldsborough,  or  Groundy 
and  Goldsborough,  were  all  concerned 
as  principals  in  the  murder.  The  so* 
cond  gun  was  Groundy's,  who  joined 
them  in  the  wood. 

Lmtlt/^ — With  reference  to  the  pri^ 
soner  at  the  bar,  let  us  enquire  more 
fully,  whether  his  guilt  or  ianocence 
is  more  consistent  with  the  prorod 
facts  of  the  case. 

If  innocent f  he  must  stand  or  fall 
by  his  story  of  Huntley *s  having  kA 
him  on  his  way  to  America,  after  la 
vain  pressing  GoUU borough  to  accom- 
pany him.  It  certainly  does  appear 
that  Huntley  had  contemplated  such  a 
step,  and  there  are  other  circumstances 
favouring  the  notion  that  Goldsbo- 
rough and  Huntley  had  been  busily 
concerting  a  scheme  for  Huutlcy's  go* 
ing  off  firivately  to  America.  He  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  between 
the  -22d  and  30th  July,  incessantly 
coming  over  to  Goldsborough,  and 
remaining  in  his  company.  At  lire 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
his  disappearance,  he  was  seen  coming 
to  Goldaborough's house,  where  he  vris 
immediately  admitted.  They  muyhava 
arranged  that  Goldsborough  should  go 
and  fetch  Huntley's  thiuK^,  the  same 
day,  from  Huntley's  to  Go  hi  thorough 'a 
house,  to  keep  for,  or  send  after, 
Huntley;  in  pursuance  of  which  Golds- 
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borough  went,  and  returned  ipriih  the 
article»  in  qvtestion  la  a  sack,  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  «&mc  daj.     It 
may  have  been  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, that  Huntley  should  leave  auun- 
siderable  portion  of  his  money  In  Golds- 
borongh's  hands,  for  safety's  suke— -to 
b6  remitted  ae  Hunlley  might  want  it. 
Or  GoldsborotJghiniglii  have  piomised 
and  intended  to   follow  him  shortly 
afterwards;  but  fondness  for  his  child- 
ren may  have  kept  him  back— and  be 
may    have    delermioed    on    playing 
Huntley  false,  and  appropriating^  the 
money  and  property  left  with  him  to 
his  own  use,  relying  on  Huntley's  not 
venturiog  to  return*  lest  he  should  be 
aaddled  with  the  support  of  his  wife  ; 
but  if  he  should  return,  then  resolving 
to  impo&e  on  him  ba  much  difOuulty 
as  possible  in  claiming  his  own,  by 
converting  his  money  and  articles  of 
farniture,  and  of  farming  purchases. 
Hi»  contradictory  accounts  of  Hunt- 
ley *s  moYements  are  consistent  with 
hia  wish   to    baffle  the    pursuers    of 
Huntley,  by  putting  them   on    false 
scents ;  and  this  may  serve  to  explain 
his  light  jocular  tone  in  speaking  of 
Huntley*8  absence : — *'  You'H  all  *ee, 
by  and  by,  whether  he's  murdered  or 
not/*     In  this  view  of  the  case,  thcs 
blood  on  the  road,  the  gun-shot  in  th© 
wood,  and  the  burning  of  clothes  soon 
afterwards,  if  such  facts  really  hap- 
pened, have  no  true  connexion  with 
each  other ;  and  the  skull  and  bones 
produced,   were  not    the    skull   and 
bones  of  Huntley.     Let  it,  moreover, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Goldsborougb 
did  not  attempt  any  concealment  of 
property  or  money,  or  escape — neither 
after  nor  before  suspicion  had  mottled 
on  him — not  even  when  set  at  liberty 
after  his  arrest  in  the  month  of  July 

But  if  the  prisoner  be  gniUy,  let  us 
imagine  that,  from  the  ttmo  of  learn* 
ing  that  Huntley  had  become  possess- 
ed of  so  coQsiderablo  a  sum  of  money, 
the  prisoner  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
destroying  him  in  order  to  obtain  that 
money,  and  in  such  a  manner  a^  to 
warrant  the  belief  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  that  he  had  only  carried  in- 
to rtfeot  his  previously  expressed  in- 
tention of  going  off  to  America. 
That  in  pursuance  of  &uch  an  intcn- 
tian,  Huntley  had  sent  his  clothfs» 
lkc*p  on  the  Friday,  to  the  prIsotjer*s 
house — that,  in  short,  they  formed  the 
contents  of  the  bag,  or  sack,  which  the 


priioncr  was  seen  csrrying  into  his 
house  on  the  Friday  afternoon.   That. 
either  alone,  or  in  company  with  Gai 
bntl  or  Grouudy,  he  allured   Huntle; 
into  Crathorne  Wooi^  under  the  pn 
text  of  &hoolt  ng  a  hare,  and  enjoy  in] 
a   pleasant  supper  together ;    whi« 
Huntley,  who  might  hnvu  become  I 
quacinus   through   previous  drinking 
with  the  prisoner,  and  possibly  Gar- 
butt  and  Groundy,  or  ono  of  them — 
mentioned  to  3Iaw,in  a  merry  humour, 
on  met^ing  him  on  the  road^  as  do- 
te ribcd  by  Maw,     That  he  may  have 
hf  en  sho!^  either  in  the  wood^  or  on 
the  high-road,  where  the  blood  was 
found  ;    and   his   body   buried   for  a 
while,  or  concealed  in  the  wood  till  it 
could  be  permanently    disposed   of* 
That  the  prboner  then  returned  to 
his  own  house,  and  having  been,  pos- 
sibly, alarmed  by  some  noise  into  the 
suspicion  that  his  motions  had  beea 
watchedj   slipped  out,  shortly  after- 
wards, to  ascertain  whether  there  wero 
any  grounds  for  his  fears.     That  ho 
then  cleansed  himself  from  any  morks 
of  the  deed  in  which  he  had  been  en* 
gaged,  and  resolved  on  the  course  he 
should  pursue — nsimcly,  to  give  out 
that  he  had  set  Huntky  on  his  way  to 
America.     That,  finding  the  current 
of  suspicion  setting  in  more  strongly 
aguiust  him  than  he  had  anticipated, 
he  resolved,  on  due  deliberation,  dis- 
trusting the   chance  of  escaping  by 
Uight,  to  stay  and  bravo  it  out  by  a 
hold  and  consistent  adherence  to  the 
fiction  of  Huntley's  having  gone  off 
secretly  to  America.     That  if  neither 
Gar  butt  nor  Groundy  had  been  origi- 
nally parties  to  the  murder,  the  pri- 
soner may  have  taken  both,  or  either, 
subsequently,  into  his  confidence,  la 
secure  his  or  their  assistance  ia  sue* 
cessfully  disposing  of  the  body  ;  tt» 
warding  him  or  them  by  a  sum  of  mo* 
ncy,  which  he  might  have  represented 
as  being  the  greater  portion  of  what 
he  had  found  on  the  person  of  Hunt* 
ley*     That  the  prisoner,  either  alone, 
or  assisted  by  one  or  buth  of  these 
men,  afterwards  disinterred  the  body, 
if  ti*mporarily  burled,  or  removed  it 
r.  '  '     o  it  had  lain  hid, 

ke&ley  Beck,  at 
I  jKMJit  it,  naked,  into 

into  the  bank  of  the 
Lk^.tv  distant,  fccluded,  and 

to  e5  'ion — ^brlnging  liomo 

the  hU>,-^,j  .  ,_.Jics,  and  burning  thorn 
as  soon  as  possible*      That,  lubse 
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quently,  he  became  agitated,  8ilent> 
and  reserved — tormented  by  his  own 
reflections^  and  terrified  by  the  con- 
tinued  strength  of  pnblic  suspicion, 
and  the  search  after  Huntley's  body. 
That  his  object  being  to  divert  the 
searchers,  if  possible,  from  proceed- 
ing towards  Stokesley  Beck,  he  con- 
ceived himself  likely  to  attain  that 
end  by  himself  suggesting  that  the 
body  might  be  found  there — a  bold 
and  desperate  expedient,  founded  on 
the  belief  that  any  sugg^tion  of  that 
sort  by  /dnit  would  certainly  be  disre- 
garded. That,  finding  the  search  at 
length  abandoned,  and  the  vehemence 
of  public  suspicion  to  be  abating,  but 
yet  rendering  his  continuance  at  Hat- 
ton  Rudby  troublesome  and  dangerous, 
be  resolved  to  transfer  his  residence, 
under  a  forged  name,  to  Barnsley. 
That  when,  so  many  years  afterwards, 
so  abruptly  challenged  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Huntley,  he  was  thrown  off 
his  guard,  so  as  to  forget  the  notoriety 
of  bis  having  possessed  the  clothes 
and  property  of  Huntley,  and  denied 
that  fact  to  the  ofiicer  who  took  him 
into  custody.  That  he  was  dismayed 
by  the  appearance  of  Groundy  against 
him,  ana  dared  not  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions, lest  he  should  thereby  reveal 
more  of  the  transaction  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, felt  compelled  to  content 
himself  with  a  general  denial  of 
Groundy's  statements.  That  he  in- 
wardly shrunk  from  the  frightful  spec- 
tacle of  the  shattered  skull,  knowing  it 
to  be  that  of  Huntley— and  that  hob- 
roe  looked  up  at  him  from  these  eye- 
less sockets. 

But  stay  I  A  sudden  stir  announces 
the  return,  after  a  k>ng  absence,  of  the 
jury  ;  and  the  crowded  court  is  quickly 
hushed  into  agitated  silence,  as  the 
jury  enter — the  foreman  carrying  with 
him  the  skull  and  bones  ;  and  the 
prisoner  is  re-placed  at  the  bar  to  hear 
his  doom.  The  judge  has  in  lead!^ 
ness,  but  concealed,  the  black  cap, 
should  it  become,  within  a  few  mo- 
ments, his  dreadful  duty  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner. 
The  names  of  the  jury  are  called  over 


one  by  one,  and  the  prisoner  eye* 
them  with  unutterable  feelings.  Thea 
comes  the  fearful  moment. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns  — Gentlemen  oi 
the  Jury,  are  you  agreed  upon  your 
verdict? — Do  yon  say  that  Robert 
Goldsborough,  the  prboner  at  the  bar, 
is  guilty  of  the  murder  and  felonj 
with  wUch  he  stands  charged,  or  not 
guilty? 

Foreman — Not  Guilty. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns — Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  you  say  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  Robert  Goldsborough,  is  not 
guilty.  That  is  your  verdict ;  and  so 
you  sa^r  all  ? — (To  the  Governor  of  the 
Castle) — "  Remove  the  prisoner  from 
the  bar." 

The  verdict  did  not  seem  whoUj 
unexpected  by  the  audience ;  and  it 
was  received  in  blank  silence.     The 
prisoner  exhibited  no  symptoms   of 
satisfaction  or  exultation  on  hearing 
the  verdict  pronounced;   bnt  main- 
tained the  same  phlegmatic  oppressed 
air  which  he  had  exhibited  through- 
oat.     As  soon,  however,  as  he  waa 
removed  from  the  bar,  and  before  he 
had  quitted  the  dock,  he  whispered 
with  tremulous  eagerness,  in  the  ear 
of  the  officer — **  Can  ihe^  try  me  again, 
lad  f*    **  No ;  thou's  dear  of  it  no  w» 
altogether,"  was  the  reply :  on  whiek 
Goldsborough  heaved  a    very  deep 
sigh,  and  said,  '<  If  they*d  put  me  on 
my  trial  in  1830,  I  could  have  got 
plenty  to  come  forward  and  clear  me.*' 
vVithin  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  waa 
seen  dressed  as  he  had  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  court,  only  that  he  had 
his  hat  on,  and  carried  a  small  bundle 
of  clothes  tied  up  in  a  blue  and  white 
cotton  handkerchief  under  his  arm, 
walking  quieUy  out  of  the  frowning 
gates  of  York  Cfastle,  once  more  a  free 
man,  to  go  whithersoever  he  chose. 
He  was  quickly  joined  by  two  mean- 
looking  men ;  and  spent  the  next  hour 
or  so  in  walking  about  the  town,  and 
looking  in  to  tlie  various  shop-win- 
dows, occasionally  followed  by  a  little 
crowd  of  boys  and  others  who  had  re- 
cogniawd  him. 


How  now,  dear  Christopher,  say  you  ?  or  you,  candid  and  attentive  reader  ? 
Had  you  been  upon  the  jury,  should  you  have  said — Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ? 


I  am,  as  ever,  dear  Christopher,  your  loving  friend. 


Q.  Q.  Q. 
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TES    nrWX  TO  AraBOOITK.— -UOlifift. 

BY  THE  taANSLATOa  OF  HOMC&*S  BVMKS,  AKXTGEES^  i 

Op  tbe  fair  Queen  of  Cyprus,  tell  me,  muse, 
Tb'  alt  goldea  Aphrodite  and  ber  doiDgs  ; 
She  sweet  desires  did  into  gods  lafusc^ 

And  tame  the  Lieartti  of  mortals  to  her  wooings — 
She  gave  the  birds  their  coomgs ; 
And  every  brate  and  beast  of  land  or  ocean 
To  her  obedient  arej  and  feel  inspired  comniotioa. 
Three  only  could  she  never  yet  persuade 

By  any  wile  or  art — the  wondrous  cliild 
Of  .Tg  is -bearer  Jove,  the  bine  eyed  maid* 
For  never  deeds  of  love  /ter  heart  beguiled^ 
But  only  tumults  wild  ; 
Conflicts  of  Mars — the  glory  and  the  rag© 
And  roar  of  battle— these  did  all  her  thoughts  engage. 
For  she,  Minerva  first  taught  roan  to  build 

Chariots  of  war,  with  many  a  braxen  pln> 
And  punctures  briglit,  with  braxcn  lustre  fiU'd, 
In  quiet  homes,  and  far  from  battle's  diui 
Maidens  of  softest  skin ; 
Their  virgin  tasks  'twas  her  delight  to  teach. 
Inspiring  skilful  purpose  in  the  heart  of  each. 
Nor  could  the  laughtcr-loviug  Aphrodite 

Move  Dian*  glorying  in  ber  golden  quiver. 
And  shafts  that  'mong  the  quarry  slay  the  mighi/» 
And  the  vast  beaats  on  mountain  top  deliver 
Into  her  bands,  and  give  her 
Dance»  lyre^  and  shouting,  all  her  joy  and  triiat» 
And  shade-retiring  groves,  and  cities  of  the  just* 
Nor  did  chaste  Vesta  yield  to  deeds  of  lo%*e— 

Vesta,  she  tlrst  of  tlie  Saturnian  brood. 
And  last  born  Veata,  by  the  will  of  Jove, 
Revered,  whom  Neptune  and  Apollo  woo*d. 
But  she  their  suit  withstood  | 
And  resolute  of  choice  denied  them  both— 
ToucVd  the  great  fatlier's  bead  aud  swore  a  mighty  oath^ 
That  she  would  live  for  aye  in  virgin  state. 

And,  for  tliat  oath  stands  perfect,  Jove's  decree 
Gave  seat  and  maintenaDce — immaculate 

To  sit  in  Heaven  s  mid-house — and  wliere  may  b  e 
Temple,  there  every  knee, 
Before  all  other  Gods,  to  her  must  fall. 
As  she  were  special  Queen,  and  President  of  all. 
These  three  alone  never  her  soft  persuasion 

Nor  wile  could  bend-^but  not  a  thing  beside. 
That  breathes  in  Heaven,  or  over  EarUi's  crcatum. 
Could  find  escape, — The  Thunderer  in  his  pri*It% 
£v*n  him  did  she  deride, 
And  turn,  whenever  she  will'd,  what  greatest  li 
To  yield  to  woman's  love,  and  own  more  soverdgn  blks* 
So  readily  did  she  his  mind  beguile. 

Secretly,  Aphrodite,  crafly  Queen, 
Deceiving  Juno  with  her  practised  wile. 

The  lister- wife :  nor  was  more  glnrious  udeik 
Among  immortals  seen. 
Than  such  as  Juno  for  her  birthright  took ; 
Khaa  to  Saturn  bore  this  queen  of  hcaveuljf  look. 
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Jo?e  took  ber  to  \m  bed  nnd  to  hU  t1irone> 

But  he,  in  turn,  in  Aphrodite's  heart 
Put  amorous  fire,  that  not  her«elf  alone. 

In  her  own  chaste  conceit,  should  stand  apart, 
Miickln^  at  others'  bmar t ; 
How  mortals  and  immortals  in  embrace 
Shd  had  compell'd,  aud  filfd  the  world  with  spariotls  i^   c. 
And  atl  her  sweet  sly  laug^hter  to  prevent. 

That  slie  before  them  all  might  never  sajr. 
That  she  celestial  goddesses  bad  sent 

To  bcd^  of  mortal  men,  wherein  they  lay  j 
He  did  himself  assay, 
And  with  like  trial  Aphrodite  led 
To  love  Anchiscs,  and  to  sigh  for  mortaVs  bed. 
She  saw  that  shepherd  on  the  rock-bullt  height 

or  Ida,  sourctJ  of  many  a  gushing  streain. 
Among  his  herds  there  feeding — ^and  the  sight 
Of  beauty  she  did  more  thim  mortal  deem» 
Like  a  drludlitg  dream. 
Took  every  sense  but  of  that  wonder  seen  ; 
And  quite  amazed  in  love  thelaughter*loving  Queen* 
Tbence  to  her  Paphlan  temples'  sacred  floors. 

In  odoriferous  Cyprus  straight  she  went ; 
And  entering  cloacd  the  c?er-shining  doors: 

There  her  fair  limbs  the  Graces  laved  with  scent 
Ambrosial  ravishment. 
Such  unguent  as  alone  immortals  use. 
Till  dl  her  presence  did  enchantment  new  diffuse. 

Round  her  her  own  celestial  robe  she  drew — 

Golden  she  moved— the  fragrant  Cyprns  left ; 
Swift  on  the  ambient  clouds  her  presence  threw. 
That  quickly  closed  where'er  her  path  she  clefts 
Hastening  of  her  bereft : 
Then  gushing  Ida  reached,  mother  of  bold 
And  venturous  beasts,  she  sought  at  once  the  shepberd^s  fold. 
About  her  came  grey  wolves  with  s^Wrtlve  paws 
Uplift,  and  wagging  tails — grim  lions,  bears, 
And  hungry  panthers  with  their  panting  jaws. 
Fawning — and  she  right  gtad^  in  amorous  pairs. 
Dismissed  them  to  their  lairs  ; 
And  off  they  flew,  pricked  un  with  new  desires. 
To  hide  in  forest  gh^om  ond  queuch  their  sav<ige  fires. 

She  sought  the  shepherd's  home  ]  Anchises  there. 

Id  his  full  beauty,  gift  divine^  she  found  ; 
As  to  and  fro  he  paced — nor  others  were. 
For  they  had  with  their  herds  to  grassier  ground 
Dispersed  all  around : 
And  while  to  shepherd  tunes  in  shepherd  mood 
His  lyre  he  struiik,  Lovers  Queen  before  him  softly  stood* 
Not  in  complete  divinity  array'd, 

Whoso  perfect  blaze  would  mortal  sight  subdue. 
But  in  the  virgin  semblince  of  a  maid, 
or  fairest  mien,  and  beauty's  so  rich  hue. 
That  were  the  vision  true. 
Or  falfie,  Anchises  wonder'd  as  he  saw, 
And  icarcely  kept  his  thought  of  love  unmix'd  with  awe. 

Amased  he  view'd  her  stature,  her  attire. 

Her  bracelets,  and  her  buckles  glittering  bright  ; 
The  robe  she  wore  was  like  the  glistening  tiro; 
And  her  soft  neck  with  golden  rows  was  dlght. 
Yet  did  outshine  them  quite  ; 
And  luitro  like  the  muon,  all  stniogcly  shed. 
As  with  A  Bacf  ed  %ht  her  bus^m  overspread* 


His  very  soul  was  nM  oue  glow  of  lave  ;— 

And  thus  he  spake—**  Hail,  queeu  i  or  if  thou! 
Of  tiie  celeislial  gotldcfcscs  above, 
Yet  Tisilest  this  sliepbtrd-home  and  me; 
Say  J  do  1  Dian  see, 
Latonn,  Aphrodite  gold- array 'd, 
Themis  of  glorious  birth,  or  yet  the  blue-eyed  maid  1 
•*  Or  of  the  lovely  Graces  art  thou  one. 

That  do  with  all  Immortals  consort  take» 
(Yet  have  themselves  immortal  guerdon  won,) 

Or  nymphs  that  haunt  these  woodlunda*  hill  and  brake. 
Fountain  and  grassy  lake  ? 
For  1  will  build  to  thee  in  eome  fair  plac«, 
And  day  by  day  thy  fane  with  rite  perpetual  grace. 

**  So  grant  me  with  a  willing  mind,  among 

The  Trojan  race  in  virtue  to  excel ; 
And  offspring  that  shall  flourish  brave  and  strong  | 
That  1  may  see  good  days,  and  peaceful  dwell. 
Beloved  and  loving  well ; 
While  all  this  race  shall  my  last  thoughts  engage- 
So  gently  may  I  pass  the  threshold  of  old  age," 
•*  Anchises/'  Aphrodite  tlms  replied, 

**  Most  loving  glory  of  man's  race  forlorOp 
Nor  goddess  I*  nor  yet  to  gods  uUied  ; 
Mortal  I  let  no  false  title  mo  adorn. 
Of  mortal  mother  born. 
My  father,  Otreus — hast  thou  heard  the  name  ? — 
Over  all  Phrygia  reigns,  a  king  well  known  to  fame* 

'*  Familiar  as  my  own  the  Trojan  tongue — 

A  Trojan  nurse  at  home  my  nurture  tended, 
Who  from  my  mother's  arras  received  me  young; 
And  in  oar  prattlo  so  both  tongues  were  blended^ 
That  ere  my  childhood  euded, 
The  Trojan  speech  well  as  my  own  1  knew  : 
But  let  me  turn  to  tell  of  him  that  Argus  slew. 

**  But  now  the  golden  wanded-  Argtcide, 

As  I  was  sporting  many  Nymphs  among, 
Alphesibean  N)raph5.  the  virgin  pride 

Of  Dian's  choir,  as  glad  we  danced  along. 
He  snatch'd  me  from  the  throng  : 
Away^man's  cultured  ways  are  pass'd — we  haste 
0*er  wilds  where  stalking  beasts  howl  o*cr  the  shadowy  w&£te« 

*'My  feet  8eem*d  not  on  earth,  so  swift  we  sped — 

His  purpose  then  decUred  the  Argicide  : 
That  late  had  call'd  me  to  Aachises*  bed. 

To  bear  him  offijpnng  bnvu,  his  virgin  bride  j 
And,  as  he  spake,  he  hied 
Up  to  the  gods  immortal ;  I  to  thee 
Come  as  thy  bride,  and  yield  to  potent  Destiny* 

*'  I  do  entreat,  by  Jove,  and  for  the  sake 

Of  thy  good  parents — for  such  there  tniist  be^— 
Show  me  to  thorn  the  spotless  bride  vou  take. 
That  they,  thy  brethren,  and  thy  kin  mfiy  sec 
If  I  unworthy  thee. 
Unworthy  them,  and  of  their  blameless  life 
Come  to  thy  arms— or  am  thy  true,  thy  virgin  wife^ 

•'To  the  steed  loving  Phrygians  quickly  send 

Swift  messenger  to  let  my  father  know. 
And  anxious  mother.     Treasure's  without  end. 
And  raiment  costly,  will  they  soon  bestow-^ 
Take,  and  in  gifts  o'crtlow 
That  know  not  stint ;  then  marriage  feasts  preparer 
Such  as  men  honour,  and  the  gods  delight  to  share.** 


Sho  spake  ;  and  c&at  Into  An  eludes*  heart 

A  passionate  sweet  Ioto  ; — and  thus  he  sal4« 
"  If  (Jtreus  be  thy  father,  and  thou  iirt 
Of  mortal  mother  born,  and  Hermes  led 
Divinely  to  my  bed ; 
Thou  ahalt  mdeed  be  e;iU*d  my  bride  for  trretf 
Nor  shall  or  man  or  god  thee  from  i\m  bosom  sowr» 
*'  And  now*  e'cti  now  will  I  enjoy  thee,  now. 

This  hour — and  tho*  Apollo  there  shoald  staiad^ 
His  deadliest  arrow  stretch'd,  with  knitted  brow, 
I  would  but  8tfty  a  little  space  hb  haod. 
Short  while  my  fate  withstand  ; 
Till  I  had  ta'en  thee,  lovelieat,  to  mj  bed. 
Then,  not  till  then,  content,  would  joiu  the  g^liosiljr  dead^** 
Her  hand  he  seized,  consenting — gently  woo*di 

She  moved^ — yet  htilf  drew  baek,  with  downcast  eye 
Moved  toward  tho  couch,  with  softest  covering  spread  ; 
The  couch  wtjere  was  Anehbos  wont  to  lie  ; 
There  bklm  of  every  dye, 
Of  many  a  bear  and  decp-toncd  lion  lay. 
That  on  the  mountain  top  himself  did  kill  and  flay. 
That  reached,  he  did  untie  whatever  hid 
Her  lovely  body  from  his  perfect  look. 
Brooch,  necklacct  bracelet — then  her  zone  undid; 
And  her  most  gorgeous  mantle,  that  off-shook 
Delicious  fragrance,  took. 
And  placed  them  all  upon  a  silver  seat ; 
With  an  Immortal  lay — nor  knew  the  g-od's  deceit. 

And  noWt  what  time  the  shepherds  drive  to  fold. 

And  iSocks  and  herds  are  from  their  pastures  gone. 
And  deep. spread  sleep  did  still  Anchises  bold  ; 
She  rose,  array  "d  lierself— the  goddess  shone* 
All  her  bright  nitmetit  on  ; 
Awhile  dbe  stood  beside  Anchises*  bed. 
Immortal  grace  resumed,  and  raised  her  beauteous  bead. 
From  the  soft  bloom,  as  it  were  Beauty*s  fannt» 

Of  her  illumined  cheeks,  a  stream  so  bright, 
lacessant  flow'd,  bewildering  mortal  V-ount, 
That  all  at  once  mi^ht  know  it  was  the  lielght 
Of  her  celestial  li^ht. 
Which  she  with  all  licr  whule  perfection  took — 
She  waken'd  him  from  sleep,  and  bade  him  on  her  look. 
^  "  Upj  Darda.n«  why  perpetual  slumber  keep. 
Up,  and  behold — am  I  in  that  same  guise 
First  seen  ?**  He  heord,  and  shook  him  from  his  steep  ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  ne«:k  and  beaming  eyei^ 
A  we -struck  with  that  surprise. 
His  own  bowilder'd  eyes  he  tum'd  asidct 
And  'neath  the  covering  of  his  couch  bis  head  did  bida, 

Tlien  thus  he  prayM  to  her — **  H*il,  ^ddess  1  hail! 

When  first  I  saw,  thou  wert  divine  I  knew. 
Though  thou  uiJht  take  my  senses  with  false  tale** 
Now,  by  thy  *Egis-slre,  thyself  I  sue. 
Thou  leave  me  not  to  rue. 
Among  weak  men,  a  poor,  a  lifeless  life,^^ 
For  short  hb  days  that  mates  with  an  immortal  wife.** 

Jove's  daughter.  Aphrodite,  thus  replied — 

Anchisesr  glorious  above  men,  nor  wrong 
Suspect  from  me»  nor  any  god  beside ; 

Dlsouss  ibe  fear:  for  all  tho  heavenly  throng 
Love,  and  will  lovo  thro  lonej^  * 
A  son  of  ' 
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*'  iEneas  be  hiB  namts  for  that  iictp  pa^jij 

Whereas  a  raoriare  bed  I  tlcigti*d  to  shaio. 
But  (for  they  Ihtto  show  their  mortril  stain) 
Godlike  are  aW  thjr  race,  tttid  ever  "weir* 
That  youth  of  yellow  hair^ 
Young  Ganymede  was  of*  thy  line,  whom  Jore, 
For  all  his  beatity  seised  to  shine  with  gods  abore. 

**  He  took  him  to  celestial  mansions  up, 

In  that  hb  be^iutcous  form  to  pour  out  wiflej 
And  the  red  oectar  in  a  golden  ctjp» 

There  ministering  unto  his  giieiits  dltrbc^ 
Thiit  wondcriijtf  all  recline* 
Tro8  gnev'd,  and  in  his  bitterue&s  of  wo, 
Whither  the  whirlwind  bore  his  Eon»  he  did  notknoir. 

"  Lou^r  long  did  he  bewail  hrm,  till  Jove  saw. 
And  pliied,  and  large  recompense  beslow*d. 
Steeds  that  the  chariots  of  Immortals  draw  ; 
And  tlie  cominij^s^Son'd  Htrmes  to  him  sbow'd, 
Dy  what  celestial  road. 
Up  to  the  gods  the  boy  had  been  conrey'd. 
To  have  perpetual  youth  and  beauty  un decayed, 

**  When  Tros  had  from  the  Argicide  received 

The  council  and  the  will  of  Jove  supreme. 
And  known  his  laon's  high  gtate — do  more  he  grieved. 
But  his  heart  waken'd  from  it*d  doleful  dream. 
Joyous  in  that  fair  tearn^ 
The  gift  of  gods,  and  of  their  glorious  breed — 
He  challenged,  as  he  drove,  the  verj  winds  ftir  fpeed. 

*'  So,  golden  throned  Aurora  snateh'd  in  love 

Godllko  Tithonus  of  thy  line ;  before 
The  knees  ebe  stood  of  the  dark-clonded  Jove, 
And  askM  for  htm  immortal  life ;  Jove  swore 
Assent — and  gave  no  more — 
Whiles  she  forgot,  more  loving  far  than  snge, 
Perpetual  youth,  and  freedom  from  |)eraicious  Age* 

*'  With  well' prized  youth,  and  strength  at  bis  command, 

A  plcHsant,  loving  life  with  her  he  led, 
Fast  l)y  the  ocean  on  the  verge  of  land  ; 

But  when  white  hairs  0*6 r  beard  and  tempks  spread. 
Then  she  forsook  hi»  bed. 
She  kept  him  wt  11 — yet  did  at  homo  oonflne. 
Gave  him  ambrosial  food,  and  raiment  very  fine. 
'*  But  when  downright  ol<l  age  his  limbs  oppressed. 

Nor  could  ho  move,  nor  raise  thera  from  the  flooft 
That  he  should  keep  hia  bed.  fche  thought  it  best; 
Discreet  Aurora,  cautious  furthermore. 
She  slrut  his  clumber  door. 
In  rbeum  and  cough  there  waste*  be  day  by  day. 
Nor  less  Immortal  than  bis  life,  is  his  decay. 

*'  1  could  r»ot  hear  that  mjt  Anebisci*  lead 

A  life  of  im mortality  like  thi»  ; 
But  could  hia  form  fresh  beauty  ever  breed. 
The  peifcct  semblance  of  what  now  it  is. 
And  to  be  mine  were  bliss, 
How  full  my  joy  would  be,  and  my  content, 
Nor  should  one  sorrow  mar  our  pleasures  pcrmnnciit. 

'*  Bj»t  now,  too  soon  old  age  that  comes  to  all 

Of  woman  born,  age  pitiless,  unglnd— 
Ago  that  the  goda  moat  h.Ate,  must  on  thee  fall ; 

And4t>i>n  'ht?  days  will  c*onie  upon  mo  sad, 

Br.     "  ' 


584  The  Hymn  to  Aphrodite^ — Homer*  [May^ 

"  For  well  will  they  remember  worda  I  8aid> 

And  my  contrivances,  by  which  they  flew^    " 
Dehided  godheads,  into  woman's  bed. 
Their  fears  of  me ;  for  all  did  I  subdue. 
Alas  !  that  I  should  rue 
The  hour  of  sad  submission,  this  my  shame 
Whereby  constrained  I  can  no  more  their  errings  name :    - 

"  For  that  I  too  have  stoop*d  to  mortal  clay. 

And  *neath  my  zone  a  mortal  burthen  bear. 

But  when  the  babe  shall  see  the  light  of  day, 

Deep-bosom'd  nymphs  that  breathe  this  mountain  air, 
*  Shall  take  him  to  their  care  ; 

Nymphs  that,  nor  mortal  nor  immortal  quite. 
Live  long,  and  in  Ambrosial  food  alone  delight. 

*'  They  mix  with  gods  upon  this  ample  range 

Of  Ida,  when  the  choral  dances  wave. 
And  them  not  seldom  do  Slleni  strange. 
And  keen-eyed  Hermes  unto  love  enslave. 
In  many  a  deep-browM  cave. 
And  hence  spring  up  from  that  miraculous  birth. 
Large  oaks  and  lofty  iSrs  that  grace  the  fertile  earth. 

**  Cloud-communing  upon  the  mountain  top. 

And  caird  the  grove  of  gods,  they  touch  the  sky ; 
Nor  to  a  woodman's  axe  one  limb  shall  drop. 
But  when  *tis  time  (they  too  are  doom'd)  to  die. 
Their  massy  trunks  grow  dry  : 
The  bark  shrinks  up,  the  branches  fall  away. 
And  then  a  living  soul  departs  from  light  of  day. 

**  These  woodland  nymphs  shall  take  him  in  their  arms. 

The  babe  new-born ;  and  as  his  form  shall  grow. 
Thou  shalt  behold  him  in  bis  infant  charms  ; 
And  I,  for  it  were  fitting  this  to  show. 
Will  seek  this  earth  below ; 
An:l  bring  in  his  fifth  year  the  child  to  thee. 
And  joy  shall  fill  thy  heart  so  fair  a  plant  to  see. 

«*  For  godlike  will  he  grow  in  form  and  feat^ure ; 

Thus  gifted,  take  him  to  high- seated  Troy ; 
And  there,  if  any  praise  so  bright  a  creature. 
And  ask  the  mother  of  so  fair  a  boy : 
This  artifice  employ ; 
A  Nymph  of  Ida,  say — and  boldly  state. 
The  leaf-embowerM  Nymphs  themselves  such  birth  relate, 
**  But  should'st  thou,  vainly  seeking  false  renown. 

E'er  boast  that  Cythei^ea  sought  thy  bed, 
Jove  wrathful  with  his  fire,  shall  strike  thee  down. 
Thy  secret  keep— beware  the  vengeance  dread." 
She  spake,  and  heavenward  sped. 
Hall,  Queen  of  loveliest  Cyprus,  hdll  my  verse. 
Commenced  in  hymn  to  thee,  must  other  hymns  rehearse. 


Ifpfe  nprm  iho  inclined  road  of 
error,  and  there  is  no  siriftnesseo  tre- 
tnendoui  rb  that  with  which  we  dash 
adowa  the  platle,  no  insensibility  m 
obstinate  as  that  which  fastens  on  us 
thrtuigh  the  quick  descent.  The  start 
onco  made,  and  there  is  neither  stop- 
ping nor  wakiDg  until  the  bst  and 
lowest  depth  is  sounded.  Our  natural 
fears  and  prompting's  become  hushed 
with  the  first  impetus,  and  we  are  lost 
to  every  thing  but  the  delusive  tones 
of  sin,  which  only  cheat  the  senses  and 
make  our  misery  harmonious.  Fare- 
well all  opportunities  of  escape — the 
atrivlngs  of  conscience^the  faithful 
whisperings  of  shame,  which  served 
us  even  as  we  stood  trembling  at  the 
fatal  point!  Farewell  the  holy  power 
of  virtue,  which  made  foul  things  look 
hideous,  and  good  things  lovely,  and 
kept  a  guard  about  our  hearts  to  wel- 
come beauty  and  frighten  off  deformity ! 
Farewell  integrity — joy — re&l — and 
happiness! 

1  commence  this  period  of  my  his- 
tory with  the  avowal  that  Emma  Filst- 
jones  became  my  acknowledged  mfs- 
tress — I,  Caleb  Stukely,  that  lady's 
acknowledged  protector,  I  was  con- 
quered by  her  direct  j^ppeals  and  my 
own  oblique  notions  of  juslit'e.  Could 
I  desert  the  unfortunate  being  who 
had  become  a  castaway  through  my 
blindness  and  passionate  importunity, 
who  had  gladly  sacrificed  home  and 
'aiibsistenco  when  she  responded  to  the 
ardput  affection  which  I  had  poured 
into  her  womanish  and  senMfive heart? 
These  questions,  difit>rently  expressed 
perhaps,  she  asked  wildly  and  implo- 
ringly, when,  more  than  once,  I  tore 
myself  in  sad  confusion  and  perplexity 
from  her  fascinating  presence.  Then 
the  prophecy  of  Temple,  that  1  should 
throw  the  erring  Emma  upon  a  cruel 
world,  tingled  in  my  ears,  not  the  less 
dreadfully  in  consequence  of  a  threat 
of  self-destruction  which  she  calmly 
uttered,  and  whose  fulfilment  she  bade 
me  instantly  expect,  if  I  deserted  her. 
She  dung  to  me,  hung  upon  my  arm, 
and,  looking  up,  pierced  mo  with  her 
full  black,  eye.     1  could  not  conceal 
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from  her  that  it  was  difficult  to  di^s- 
obey  the  natural  wiahes  of  a  young 
and  beating  heart.  But  then  the 
guilt  1  Alas,  alas  t  the  sense  of  guilt 
was  fee'd  and  bribed  away  almost  bo- 
fore  it  rose  against  me.  Emma 
accompanied  me  to  the  farm*hout(e. 

He  who  is  delighted  with  **  ititiatl 
profit  and  quick  returns**  will  assuredly 
tiad  hts  account  in  the  pursuit  of  un- 
lawful pleasure.  VVc  had  lived  to- 
gether in  our  snug  but  guilty  habita- 
tion for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  immediate  consequences  of  my 
rash  step  were  brought  boldly  before 
us.  It  waa  evening;  a  cold  and 
cheerless  one.  The  snow  was  falling 
heavily  witliout,  and  our  chairs  were 
drawn  cloi^e  to  the  comfortable  tire. 
Bewildered  as  I  was  by  the  strange- 
ness of  my  new  character,  1  was  yet 
proud  of  my  possession.  Her  beau- 
tiful black  eyes  still  dwelt  upon  me 
with  a  fond  expression,  and  she  smiled 
bewitchingly  as  she  patted  my  hand, 
now  held  tionfidcntly  in  her  own.  The 
susceptible  mind  ever  contrasts  the  ex- 
ternal inclemency  with  its  own  merci- 
ful enjoymenta.  The  snow  dropped 
in  large  Hakes  against  the  window,  and 
I  spoke  with  lively  gratitude^ 

**  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be, 
dear  Emma,  for  being  housed  on  suci 
a  night  OS  this!  Many  a  poor  de^e 
ving  creature  is  without  n  ror-jf  ti>mghl 
to  shelter  him  from  the  pelting  snow  ' 
Thi<i  thi^erful  fire  tool  What  a  blpsj- 
ed  thing  it  is»  is  it  not?** 

**  It  is  indeed,^'  siiid  she,  drawing 
her  chair  still  nearer  to  inUKS  and 
snuggling  very  close. 

^*  1  nt-ver  cnn  look  upon  wintry  wea- 
ther* Emma*  vt-ithout  a  dread  of  losing 
all  my  friends*  It  is  vt^ty  strange,  but 
It  has  always  been  fo,  and  I  cnnnot 
help  it.  1  do  not  know  how  other 
persons  feel,  but  on  a  dreary  snowy 
day  hkethi-S  1  fairly  trrmble  with  the 
fear  of  being  left  at  last  d^^solatc  nnd 
friendless  in  the  world.  We  seem  to 
want  more  sympathy  from  one  another 
when  the  elements  liecome  nur  epe- 
mies.** 

*»  But  18  it  not  the  game  in  summer  ?*• 
2.^ 
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'•  No,  dear.  Love  abounds  in  sum- 
mer. A  thousand  vokei  speak  to  us 
beneath  a  summer  aky.  All  things 
cheer  and  animate  U9.  In  the  mid>t 
of  »o  much  life,  I  couM  live  alone,  at 
least  I  think  so  now,  blithe*  social^ 
and  contented^  withouc  one  human 
friend.'* 

"Wh«t!  wlthoutoiie?"iisked  Emma 
ari  ■  Mig  up,  idtichiog  nij  cheek 
lit  i  -?. 

♦*  iM:i  i  s;iy  witliout  one?  I  meant 
uti'h  one — one  only,  Emm«,'* 

But  the  leiidcreM  d^lliiincc,  even  on 
a  winter's  eveninir,  nud  by  a  sea-coal 
lire,  will  not  supply  the  place  of  tea, 
1  rung  the  bed,  and  then  wr  chat- 
ted ou. 

'•  And  how  do  you  hke  the  cottage, 
Emma  ?  Yon  will  make  the  old  rooms 
look  very  pretty,  wiU  you  not  ?  How 
thoact  neut  fltjwer-pots  chd^rmed  me 
when  I  first  saw  them  I     Ah  met*' 

*'  Did  you  really  like  them  ?'* 

'*  Ob,  cJEceedingly.  You  will  leach 
me  to  nmko  them«  and  I  ^luill  be  an 
apt  scholar/*  And  then  I  pulled  the 
bell  ngain. 

*'  You  wUl  find  the  people  here, 
my  dear  Emma,  mo^t  attentive  and 
kind  Mfd  Bates  is  such  a  simple- 
minded,  motherly  person  1  It  is  quite 
an  amusement  to  listen  to  her  quaint 
manner.  She  will  make  you  very 
happy,  I  am  sure.  We  shall  both  be 
Tery  happy — always — ?hall  we  not?'* 

**  If  you  cease  to  lo?e  me,  Caleb, 
shall  I  be  h;ippy  then  ?^* 

*«  Oh,  blesi  you,  that  can  never  be  I  '* 
lind  I  kii^sed  her  hand  to  convince  her 
of  the  Impossibility*  «•  Do  you  be- 
lieve, Emma,  that  lovers  are  born  for 
one  aimrher,  or  that  they  como  toge- 
thfr  hy  chance  ?'* 

'♦  I  believe  that  it  \i  not  possible  (o 
determine.*' 

•'  It  would  be  a  great  8alisf*ctioi], 
though,  if  we  knew  we  couldn't  help 
ourselves.  Nobody  could  blamo  us 
then''— — 

Emma  sighed,  and  trifled  with  the 
corners  of  her  handkerchief,  I  stopped 
short,  and  pulled  the  bell  again  with 
great  rapidity. 

*•  Dear  reel  Why  doD*t  they  au- 
fwerr* 

1  was  very  soon  answered.  Arter 
a  short  interval  I  pulled  the  rope  more 
violently  than  ever,  and»  whilst  the 
bell  was  still  sounding,  Mrs  Bates  her- 
self walked  in. 

•«  Whjt  Mrs  Bates,**  said  F,  with  a 


famUiar  smile,  oSered  as  a   »eUi 

riDging,    *•  I    lbo<i£lt 


the   clamorous 
you  were  all  dead 

The  exproision  .  '  ^  c^tia. 

tcnnnce  was  any  i  uple  or 

maternal.  She  had  cvideiuly  wali«*d 
in  wound  up  for  mbchief.  I  g.ithen?d 
a$  much  at  a  glance.  8ho  stuod  ii 
the  door,  and  holding  lh«  handle  fi^r 
protection  or  support,  there  Wisttml  lar 
commands  with  a  frowtitng  eUenet. 
I  tried  the  soothing  sy stern* 

**  Woo*t  you  walk  in,  Mra  Batei?*' 

«  Mr  Smkely,"  r--'- -»  -^  -  »    -   -.  - 
wlthtiut  any  furtl 

will  please  to  leav  L  ...^,  :.,..,.  .  -u..,,- 
row  morning.  You  oug^ht  to  bt 
ashame<i  of  yourself,  you  ou^bt,  yon 
wicked  man  ;  for  you  are  a  uian,  ami 
no  centlemoj],  I  cjiu  tell  jroii. 

1  began  to  pertptre  a^ain, 
was  the  old  story.     Evcrj  bf"i_ 
that  he  had  aright  to  tn^ult  mr*     ( 
was   contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  thr 
lowest.      Scarcely    could    i    r* 
from  one  assault  before  another  I 
ed  me  down  again.     Tliere   w 
repose*     What  must   Emma    thialli 
and  what  could  1  say  in  reply  to  I 
attack,  but — — 

**  Mrs  Bites,  you  forget  y 

"  1   wonder  you  don^t 
Stukely,"  continued  the  wokimu 
treating  a  widow  in  this  waj.     1  have 
children  of  my  own,  sir.'* 

"  Yes,  Mrs  Bates,  I  nm  aware  of  it» 
two  very  amiable  little  girls.'* 

*•  And   ft  pretty   exiirople  you    an* 
setting  them,  too,  by  bringing  that  rre.i. 
ture  into  the  bouse  I     The  owda 
impudent  hussy !     Oh  fon  won 

•*  Mrs  Bates/*  1  snid,  feelfi 
dry  in  the  mouth,  and  getting  111 
**  what  do  you  mean  by  trtrnmn  f  • 

**  A  nretty  pair  you  are,"  proceeds 
the  artless  Mrs  Bates,  *•  to  ring 
virtuous  woman's  bell  in  this  fnshii 
Nobody  answers  it  here,  I  can  ^^ 
yout  For  twenty  years  I  bn 
lodgings,  and  all  that  time  i  n.ivo 
trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  never  did 
such  a  thing  as  this  hjippen  to  n>e. 
As  true  as  I  am  here,  if  it  didn't  snow 
as  it  does,  you  should  both  of  you 
pack  tliis  blesised  night.  It  was  well 
for  you»  ma*am,  I  wasn't  at  home  ye«» 
terday  when  you  arrived,  for  I  would 
have  slapped  the  door  in  your  face,  is 
sure  as  my  name*s  Bates.  Yrtu  titsty 
sluts  are  the  cause  of  half  the  misery 
in  the  world.  Vd  ^\ve  something  la 
know  how  many  men  you  have  broilgki 
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10  ilie  clogs  before  you  look  op  with 

pf>or  Viiriif*  til. III." 

her     ^  irre.     She  at- 

tempted ffi  speak,  but  sba  sat  down 
again*  and  ft^ll  »•  weeping. 

•*  Mr.4 Bates »"^ahJ  U  readjrtocrjF  my- 
self* •'  rU  thank  yoij  for  my  little  bill/' 
*'  All,  you  may  cry,"  she  contmued, 
slill  addressing  Emm.i,  **  you  nre,  all 
of  you^  ready  enough  to  do  tfiiit.  It 
is  I  who  ou^hi  to  crypto  think  that  my 
house  should  be  lurned  into  a  French 
caraviinsary  !  If  1  knew  where  your 
iT»oi)jer  lived,  as  mre  sa  your  name's 
Btukely,  ahe  should  hear  what  kind  of 
Cumpuny  you  have  taken  to.  This  is 
the  secorid  and  liiit  night  that  either  of 
yon  skep  under  thi^  roof,  and  if  you 
don't  iliink  proper  to  budgt*,  we^Il  iee 
what  they  can  do  at  ynnr  t',.iL,ri»fo 
make  you.     Ye?,  you  d<  og 

crctur,  you  (*ha'n't  go  oi»  u  of 

your  wickedness  here.  Why  don  i  you 
go  !o  service  like  an  honest  wotnao^and 
ivopk  fur  your  brend  as  you  ought  ?  '* 

Emma  shook  hor  headj  as  itsteined 
tome»  in  agoviy, 

*'  You  neemre  nod  your  dickey  at 
tne^  mii*am«  It  would  be  much  more 
becoming  it  you  cut  them  flaunting 
curia  off.  But  thnt  woiddn'i  do  for 
yonr  Tictims,  1  reckon.  It*s  all  very 
«ne  for  you  to  !  id  Ftrut  about 

lu  stlk^  and  s  i  tuMl  /ind  no- 

bf»dy  bero  to   run.vL  am-r  your  tail. 
My  daughters  ar^  members  of  a  con- 
gregation, and  1  should  like  to  catch 
ere  a  one  of  'em  demeaning  themseWeg 
with  a  siiumpot*     Whatever  you  want 
[  to-ni^ht,  you'll  just  get  for  yourselrea, 
loind  I  hat,  and  the  minute  you  have 
I  had  your  breakfast  to>morruw,  march 
I  is  the  word.     Cry  f  Yes,  cry  youraclf 
j  houesinnd  virtuous,  And  you'll  doyour- 
( self  some  good.'* 

And  so  saying,  Mrs  Bates  walked  ofi^ 
I  Blammiug  the  door,  and  mumbling  a» 
[ she  V  l^  tlie  uielessness  of com- 

[mun  iih   her  any   longer  by 

piiih  ur  [no  bell.   I  could  say  nothing 
tjy  good  purpose,  and  therefore 
my   tongue.     Emma  rose,  and 
hor  tears^  said.  In  i&  convulsive 

"  Let  us  leate  this  house  at  once/* 
No>  no,"  1  answered,  *'  we  can't 
I  to-night^  dear  Emma,  it's  out  of  the 
jque&tion.  Wait  patiently  until  to- 
[Bnorrow,  and  111  easily  get  lodgings 
[jftluewhero.  What  could  we  do  in  such 
^  Rlgltt  M  this  ?    Hark  at  the  wmd  I  '* 


*•  Do  you  hate  me,  Slukely  ?  '* 
"  Oh,  Emma,  don*t  midden  mo  by 
asking  the  question,  WhaTa  liorrihb 
person  that  Mrs  Bale^  is!  How  1 
have  mistaken  her  cluraoter  I  Don  t 
bo  unhappy,  iJiere's  a  dear  creature- 
Think  ot  fomeihing  else.  This  i*  cer- 
tainly vt^Ty  unfortunate.  Dear  me  I 
But  you  must  have  your  tea ;  that  will 
refresh  you/*  [I  waj  about  to  rii\g 
the  btjil  ugaln.J  *'  Oh,  that's  of  no 
use,  Stay*  Til  go  down  stairs  my- 
self f  and  so  1  did.  l(  I  to 
tho  kitchen,  where  sat  ^r  tes, 
the  servant,  and  the  two  fiMn^iiuTS, 
members  of  a  congregution.  J  enter- 
ed it  un-  ■  •  '-•  ^  '■.  but  the 
moment  '  -5,  who 
was  readii.,_,  -^,..i,  .  ...  :..v  .- i,  eto»ed 
her  book,  turned  her  face  to  the  fire, 
and  her  back  upon  me.  The  others 
followed  her  example,  I  walked  Irk^ 
an  outcast  to  thegrate,  took  my  kettle, 
and  carried  it  into  the  parlour.  1  re* 
turned,  got  posset^sloii  of  a  teaboard, 
filled  it  with  the  implements  of  tea, 
and  departed  a%  modestly  as  beforet 
As  I  ascended  the  stairs  my  ear  was 
arrested  by  tho  voico  of  Mrs  Bates, 
She  had  opened  tho  book  ai^ain.  1 
caught  her  iir.-t  words — **  And  ftehold 
ihrre  met  hhn  a  woman  in  the  attt/r.  of 
an  harhttand$nhlk  oj  heart,**  1  wattcnd 
for  no  more. 

Cheerless  and  sad  was  the  remainder 
of  ibis  evening.  We  referred  Uttlo 
to  Mr»  Bntes,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
native  eloquence  wbi^  ^'  -'»^  had  dis- 
played ;  but  the  lati  upon  us 
both  a  mii^erab1e  \v  i^  nit  in. 
deed  to  throw  away.  '  of 
the  tongue,  what  an  tvl  ioe« 
virtue  give  the  comb.itaiit,  or  th6 
known  want  of  it  in  his  opponent. 
Weak  in  all  other  things,  let  h2m  be 
strong  in  Mi>,  and  wealth,  hononrp, 
knowledge,  worldly  condition,  all  yield 
to  him  in  the  conflict.  They  bend, 
succumb,  and  ^  'to,  and  by  the 
vc?ry  power  ofi  carries  in  hfs 
front.  How  b;»'l  tiir^  vulgar  woman 
crusihed  and  humbled  \\h\  How  had 
she  hurled  us  from  our  »oci«l  s^eat  info 
the  depths  beneath  her,  and  how  sbe 
spurned  us  as  she  trod  us  downt  And 
what  resistance  could  wo  make  ?  What 
could  we  do,  conscious  nf  r!.*.  1...^  ^^f 
our  best  eecurity  ?  no  Ion  bat 
crouching  and  tremblin^.,  fhe 
perception  of  our  moral  nakednesf, 
what  could  we  do  but  be  ashamed, 
submit,   and  bear  with  bluihea  and 
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ia  ^Utnice?  True  to  my  pitiful  idio- 
»yDcrA5yr  ii^  ^^^^  instance,  as  io  all 
others  ot  iKe  like  nature,  I  was  moved 
to  sorrow  and  self-reproach,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  my  delinquency 
as  for  the  exposure  and  insult  to  which 
I  had  been  so  mercilessly  subjected. 
This  was  the  gnawing  worm,  com- 
pared with  which  the  sin  itself  slept 
in  my  bosom  harmless.  Wretched  as 
I  feltj  1  tried  hard  to  rouse  Emma, 
and  to  draw  her  thoughts  from  the 
disfigreeable  event  over  which  they 
still  brooded — but  with  little  success  ; 
and  no  wonder.  The  soul  must  bo  at 
rest  itself  before  it  can  comrauuicate 
true  peace  to  others*  The  night  grew 
more  aud  more  boisterous.  The  gusty 
wiud  came  rushing  and  moantngr  car- 
rying in  its  teeth  hail,  rain,  and  sleet, 
which  it  fluDg  against  the  casement^ 
and  then  went  howling  onward.  There 
iras  a  grumbling  in  the  chtmneyj  and 
we  sat  silently  listening  to  tt»  whilst 
our  candles  burnt  unsnulfed  and  dis- 
mally. The  ilre  itself,  that  had  blamed 
and  scolded  with  a  true  Eoglbh  en- 
ergy at  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
sickened  at  length,  and  would  not  be 
revived  by  any  means.  The  foodful 
coals  turned  into  poison — and  destroy- 
ed it.  And  so  closed  upon  us  the  tirst 
day  of  love*«  young  dream! 

Emma  hsd  iudeed  received  a  shock, 
but  I  pitied  and  loved  her  the  more 
for  the  insults  she  had  borne.  She 
retired  to  rest*  and  it  was  long  before 
she  ceased  to  sob,  and  was  able  to 
forget  in  sleep  the  smarting  wound 
that  rankled  in  her  heart.  With  what 
heroic  madness,  what  insane  enlliu- 
iiasm  did  1  look  upon  her  face«  and 
vow  to  cherish  and  uphold  her,  to 
render  her  full  compensation  for  the 
contempt  and  insolence  she  had  so 
meekly  suffered!  Lovelier  she  ap- 
peared than  ever — her  marble  bosom 
swelling  and  falling  with  a  tremulous 
measure,  her  moistened  eyelid  opened 
by  a  labouring  tear.  Here  was  a 
shrine,  indeed,  to  meet  the  poet's  and 
the  sculptor's  fancy.  Who,  as  the 
spirit  slumbered,  could  aver  that  sa* 
crilege  had  torn  away  the  idol,  and 
left  Its  mortal  ease  worthless  and  pro- 
faned? My  own  uneasy  mind  was  too 
much  agitated  with  the  business  of 
the  coming  morrow,  to  admit  the  en- 
treaties of  tired  nature,  or  to  wish  for 
the  deceitful  and  temporary  repose 
tbit  sleep  could  at  the  beat  aford. 
#<  Noir  that  Emma  rests/*  I  thought, 
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**  Is  the  time  to  schctue,  to  K 
solutely   at   the  approaching^  *-- 
and  to  prepare  against  him* 
we  are  turned  out  to-mf»rrow,  ^ 
shall  we  go  ?'*     I  had  i 
with  the  idea  of  obtain  ^    . 
the  morning  without  troubie  ordciaj. 
In   my  cooler   momenta    I    felt   bow 
valueless  was  such  a  hope.      The  p<fo- 
ple  in  the  town  must  receive  us^  if  at 
all,  io  secret,  and  at  their  peril.   Their 
ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
discovery.     Why  should  they  stake  *o 
much  fi»r  me  ?     It  was  absurd  to  ask 
\U     Then,  no  doubt,  they  were  all* 
like  Mrs  Bates,   strictly   correct  and 
pious,   and   would  bo   scandalised  at 
conduct     which    ctrcumstancea    had 
not    only    vindicated    In    my    judg. 
ment,    but   had   rendered    absolutely 
magnanimous  and  worthy  of  commea- 
dation.     My  plan  must  be  to  fix  my- 
self, for  a  time   at  least,  away  from 
Cambridge,  in  some  small  town  safe 
from  university  control,  wher«  poni- 
bly  1  might  find  a  standard  of  morality 
less   uopliant   and   severe   than    that 
which   dogmatized  at  home*     What 
should  prevent  this  very  needful  step? 
Ah,  here  came  down  the  thick  and 
troublous  clouds,  shutting  out  the  ftlr 
and  purple  distance!  What  could  pre- 
vent it  but  one  hard  impediment,  com- 
bining,  swallowing  up    in    one, 
other   hindrances— an  awful  want 
WHEREWITHAL,  that  World's  monstt 
whom  we  struggle  to   possess*  aii^ 
when  possessed,  so  many  struggle 
cast-off"  again^  that  sweet  companio 
whose  melting  look  no  mortal  beiii^ 
can  withstand,  whose  bright  presene 
opens  all  avenues  to  pleasant  plac 
and  whose  glitter  reflects  a  lustre  upo 
the  dullest — that  touchstone  that  testL^ 
the  worth  of  women  and  of  aogels^tfaat 
quintessence  and  elixir  whose  drops 
of  virtue  transform  the  beggar  to  a 
prince,  the  ignorant  to  the  sunremely 
wise,  the  vagabond  and  the  despised 
to  tho  welcomed  and  the  well-beloved ! 
This  gigantic  power  I  needed  now, 
needed   before    I    could   progress  am 
inch.      I    had   parted  so   freely  and 
carelessly  with  my  cash  in  Temple** 
rooms,  that  notwithstanding  my  fa- 
therms  liberal  supply  1  was  left,  with 
my  increased  expenditure  and  the  new 
claims  upon  my  purse,  almost  penny- 
less.     If  turned  into  the  street — ^o^j 
could  1  flatter  myself  that  we 
not  be?  I  might  with  care  and  piia 
provide   for  seven   days*  meat 
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drink— further  than  this  I  eould  not 
go.  The  oftencr  I  revolved  this  serious 
f  predtcament,    which     every    passing 
l)ouf   rendered  more    alarming,    the 
more  nervou*  iiud  thirsty  did  I  be- 
come, the  mora  stupid  and  puzzled  as 
tothemodeofeKtrication.  Apply  to  my 
parents  agaia  I  could  not.     I  had  aU 
ready  received  a  sum  coosiderably  iu 
ad  trance  of  my  stipulated  allowance* 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  since  my 
association  with  Emma  all  desire  of 
commanicating'   with   my   home   had 
eQtir«.']y  vanished.     At  the  beginning 
of  our  inliftincyi  my  thoughts  would 
wander  thither  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  control  and  keep  them  back;  but 
very  soon,  with  their  own  free-will, 
they  ceased  to  feed  upon  a  pasture  so 
no&ious   and   unkindly.       What   but 
bitterness  could  the  cuntemplalion  of 
that  once  cherished  home  now  yield? 
I  turned  away  from  it,  grateful  per- 
haps that    I    could  do  to   without  a 
scruple  or  a  pang.     But  what  was  to 
be  done  for  money  ?     At  the  end  of 
one   &hort  week    I   must  explain    to 
Emma  my  poverty,  my  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy.    I  would  perish  rather  than 
make  the  mortifying  revelation.  What, 
indeed,  would  she  then  think  of  the 
selfish  upstart  who  had  reduced  her 
so   rapidly    from   alliuence  to  want  J 
I  planned  and  thoi^ght,  and  pondered 
and  designed,  and  turned  in  bed  and 
sighed,  and  drank  great  draughts  of 
water  to  appease  my  fevered  throat ; 
but  at  the  second  hour  of  the  morning, 
a  rude  and  undigested  heap  of  schemes 
floated  along  my  brain  only  to  annoy 
I  tud  pkguo  me  with  their  crude  im- 
I  probabilities*     At  last  and  suddenly 
I A  cold  sweat  and  a  giddiness  came 
lt>vor  me,  such  as  I  imagine  the  cul* 
fprit  may  experience  upon  the  eve  of 
ftxecution,  when  in  the  dark  and  lonely 
Fnigbt  he  works  himself  lo  frenzy  in 
r  the  attempt  to  realize  his  horrible  con- 
dition.     What  principality  or  power 
of  darkness  at    this  fearful  moment 
brought  to  my  view  a  face  and  form 
8t:cn  hut  twice  before,  and  yet*  once 
seen,  never  to  he  forgotten,  1  cannot 
tell,     The  occult  relations  of  the  in- 
^lisiblo  spirits   of  air   with  our  poor 
eoses,  leave  to  us  only  facta  to  certify 
iof  their  estistence,  no  clue  to  trace 
yhem  out,   W  hen  e>fery  hope  was  gone, 
nd  every  door  seemed  closed  against 
He*  when  1  sank   sickened  with  the 
ir eight  of  thickening  apprehensions — 
rthi?u«  at  this  moment,  did  the  accept- 


able and  dirty  face  of  Mr  Solomon 
Levy  dance  l}efore  my  eyes,  and  bid 
me  raise  my  head  and  tlee  to  him  for 
succour.  Oh  I  never  had  a  clean  face 
looked  so  touching  and  compassionate  I 
Never  had  beauty  borne  so  tender 
and  so  kind  a  brow !  The  mouth,  it 
promised  help  as  plain  as  mouth  could 
speak.  The  eye,  it  winked  in  pity» 
as  no  eye  but  his  could  wink,  and 
every  wrinkle  of  that  olive  cheek 
twitched  with  spasmodic  sympathy* 
I  caught  at  the  nocturnal  vision  with 
the  wild  clutching  of  a  drowning  man. 
I  could  not  qucistion  the  wisdom  of 
the  good  Providence  that  had  vouch" 
safed  it  for  my  consolation  and  sup- 
port, and  i  vowed  to  protit  by  the 
visitation.  Resolving  to  visit  my 
ancient  friend  at  the  first  convenient 
hour  of  day,  and  to  put  to  trial  the 
sincerity  of  his  early  protestations,  by 
imploring  his  assistance,  without  au 
iuklin^  of  nigappoiotmeQt  or  suspicion 
of  refusal — 1  dropped  at  once  asleep  ; 
so  quickly  and  so  easily  are  the  tur> 
bitlent  waves  and  boisterous  winds, 
whose  fury  threatened  never  to  be 
chained  and  silenced,  luUed  and  over- 
come. 

I  was  an  early  riser  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  Emma  was  up  before  me.  I 
found  her  dressed  for  departure,  and 
packing  up  her  clothes.  She  was  agi- 
tated in  her  work ;  every  action  showed 
her  great  anxiety,  her  desire  to  flit. 
Her  quick  and  nervous  movements 
told  ot  the  scourge  that  threatened  at 
her  back,  and  urged  her  forward.  I 
prepared  the  breakfast  a p para tut  a» 
on  the  night  before.  I  poured  out  tlie 
tea,  and  then  bade  Emma  abaxe  our 
w el U earned  meal. 

"  No,'*  she  replied,  trembling  with 
ill-suppressed  passion,  *'  nothing  here, 
not  if  my  life  depended  on  the  crual* 
Let  us  begone/' 

'*  It  is  useless,  my  dearest  Emma, 
until  we  have  a  place  to  go  to.  If  we 
leave  this  now,  we  may  wander  about 
for  the  rest  of  the  day-'* 

•'  Better  to  wander  through  the 
world  for  ever  than  be  housed  with 
this  unfeeling  woman.   I  cannot  slay.** 

"  Nor  shall  you,  but  do  taste  a  lit- 
tle food.  If  you  will,  Til  go  directly 
and  procure  ^ood  comfortable  rooms 
for  you.  Mrs  Bates  wili  allow  you 
lo  remain  until  I  return,  and  you  can 
then  remove  quietly  at  your  leisure.*' 

'*  Go  then,  1  pray,  at  once.  Stuke. 
ly,  I  eannut  eat,'*  6he  added,  as  i  put 
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the  loaf  of  bread  before  her.  ''Don't 
ask  me,  I  implore  you.  Ob,  if  you- 
lo?a  me,  remove  me  from  this  house." 
She  paced  the  room  in  great  ex- 
citement, and  I  thought  it  expedient 
to  depart  without  further  reasoning. 
In  truth  I  had  much  to  do,  and  little 
time  was  there  to  spare.  The  morning 
was  raw  and  cold.  I  drank  off  a  glass 
of  very  strong  brandy,  (a  healthy  habit 
recommended  and  introduced  by  Tem- 
ple,) and  without  delay  proceeded  on 
my  errand.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I 
found  Mrs  Bates  sitting  in  expectation. 
«•  Well,"  enquired  that  lady,  "  are 
you  off?** 

"  Mrs  Bates,"  said  I,  actuated  by  a 
sudden  thought,  "  you  are,  I  think,  a 
Christian  ?*' 

'<  I  should  say  I  am,"  answered  the 
meek  dame ;  "  what  then  ?" 

"  Is  it  the  act  of  a  Christian  to  cast 
her  fellow-creatures  into  the  street  ?" 

"  Come,  none  of  that,  %ir,  that's 
nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.    Are 
you  and  your  miss  ready  to  go  ?" 
**  We  are  not." 

**  Very  well,  that's  enough.  Sarah,'* 
she  bawled  out,  '*  bring  here  my  bon- 
net and  shawl.'* 

**  Stay,  Mrs  Bates.  I  am  this  very 
moment  going  to  procure  apartments. 
I  may  meet  with  some  at  once,  or  I 
may  have  to  seek  them  for  an  hour  or 
two.  All  I  ask  you  is  to  give  me  this 
day  dear,  and  I  promise  you  before 
nightfall  we  will  leave  your  house. 
I  will  not  believe  that  you  can  deny 
me  this  one  favour.  The  accommo- 
dation to  me  will  be  very  great,  and 
I  cannot  say  how  grateful  I  shall  be 
for  your  kind  permission.*' 

(There  was  nobody  present  to  wit- 
ness my  descent,  and  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly fall  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
Mrs  Bates.) 

"  Never  mind  the  bonnet  and 
shawl,  Sarah,*'  cried  the  softened 
landlady,  countermanding  the  previous 
order.  <'  1*11  show  you,"  she  coji- 
tinned,  turning  to  me,  *'  that  I  am  a 
Christian.  1*11  give  my  consent  to 
your  stopping  until  dusk*  but  not  a 
minute  after — so  now  make  as  much 
haste  as  you  can.'* 

Without  returning  to  inform  Emma 
of  -the  reprieve,  I  made  the  best  of 
my  way  across  the  marshes  into  the 
damp  and  foggy  town.  Desirous 
above  all  other  thingv  to  obtain  a 
temporary  loan  from  Mr  Levy,  I  has- 
/fi0^  Mrst  to  Ibat  good  gentlemaii'a 
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abode,  reserving  other  business  until 
success  with  liim  should  decide  mj  fu- 
ture conduct. 

Before  I  parted  with  Mr  Levj  in 
the  stage-coach  which  carried  ua  in 
company  to  Cambridge,  that  worthy 
personage  had  favoured  me  with  a 
pressing  invitation  to  his  house,  giving 
me   at  the  same  time  to  understand 
that  many  grand    advantages    were 
likely  to  accrue  to  me  from  his  ac- 
quaintance.    Well  do  I  remember  his 
emphatic  words :  «*  Vy  do  I  live,  Mr 
Shtukely,  in  this  vorld  of  trouble  ? — 
only  to  oblige  my  friends.**     Many 
valuable  commodities,  he  assured  me, 
that  had  fallen  into  bis  possession  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  were  offered 
to  his  chosen  circle  at  prices  just  low 
enough  to  make  them  gifts,  without 
causing  the  pain  that  is  associated  with 
a  gift's  acceptance.     Wine,  liqueurs, 
brandy,  and  tobacco,  with  an  enlarged 
benevolence,  he  kept    to  cheer  the 
jaded  spirits  of  the  overworked  and 
the  studious,  and  money,  that  source 
of  so  much  evil,  was  valuable  to  him 
only  when  it  might  help  the  needy,  or 
carry  the  inconsiderate  but  generous 
prodigal  over  some  big  and  pressing 
difficulty.     Hard  to  conceive,  as  my 
past  experience  had  made,  so  pure  a 
character,  still,  in  visiting  Mr  Levy 
now,  I  was  prepared  to  meet  a  man 
above  the  common  herd.    From  Tem- 
ple I  had  gatliered  something  of  his 
munificence    and     open-heartedness. 
Once  or  twice  when  Temple  had  ima- 
gined that  my  funds  were  low,  and 
when  I  had  lost  an  amount  of  some  im- 
portance at  his  gaming-table,  he  would 
enlarge  upon    the    liberality   of    his 
friend,  and  recommend  mc  to  apply 
to  him  for  help,  informing  mc  that  he 
had  ever  stood  his  friend  in  need,  and 
that  I  might  reckon  on  his  good  faith 
and  secrecy.     When  I  compared  this 
nobleness  of  soul  with  his  poor  habi- 
tation, and  especially  with  his  own 
mean  and  foul  exterior,  I  could  not 
but  be  confounded  with  the  contrast ; 
yet  proud  of  human  nature,  too,  here 
offering  for  our  imitation  a  spirit  of 
good,  a  self-denying  saint,  renoun- 
cing for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the 
commonest  enjoyments  of  the  world. 
Luckily  I  had  never  needed  this  good 
man's  help ;  therefore,  perhaps,  I  had 
never  called  npon  him,  but  often  had 
I  passed  his  dwelling,  once  in  the 
eompany  of  others,  and  on  that  oe* 
easion  he  was  lolling  at  his  door,  ne- 
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gllgetitly  atdred.  NoUt^Uig  tiiy  ap- 
proacht  be  started  back  aud  tlis^p- 
peared,  but  soon  returned  again  ac* 
coiijpanied  by  a  lady,  somewhat  ill- 
lookiog,  and  severely  iDJiiked  wUlt 
small- pox.  He  smiled  and  nodded^ 
and  pointed  to  xne  with  his  Utile  fin- 
ger* •*  That's  ih©  dear  boy,"  I  beard 
him  say — and  eb  1  passed  at  length 
hia  hospitable  door,  he  threw  upoo 
me  a  fund  expression  of  that  lively 
eyt',  a  probing  look  of  love  unutter- 
able I  Sutdi  waa  the  man — such  rather 
did  I  deem  tlie  man — whose  heart 
I  meant  to  touch,  of  whose  good  help 
I  stood  in  direful  need. 

I  stood  before  bis  house*  a  low,  ill- 
shape  n  den,  a  cynic's  cell,  the  cavern 
of  misanthropy — any  place  but  the 
abode  of  generous  Timon.  It  was 
neither  private  hous^  nor  shop,  yet 
both.  A  doorway  and  a  single  win* 
dow  of  moderate  dimeosions  were  all 
that  mt't  the  eye*  lo  the  latter,  no- 
thing was  exposed  to  view,  or,  if  it 
were,  you  mig-ht  not  see  it.  Like  the 
great  proprietor,  it  boasted  of  its 
dirt.  Mud,  dust,  and  filth  were  heap- 
ed upon  it.  A  curtain  made  of  green 
stuff,  and  hung  with  rings  upon  a  bar, 
meant  to  secure  the  dwellers  from  the 
gsxe  of  passers-  by,  impended  useless- 
ly, for  the  well  protected  panes  fore- 
stalli-d  its  otfice*  The  entrance  was 
a  dark  and  narrow  passage*  which  (the 
street  door  standing  open)  scared  you 
off,  or,  as  the  case  might  be»  invited 
you  within.  In  the  present  instance 
I  went  forward  without  more  observa- 
tion. At  the  extremity  of  the  dim  ave* 
Due,  1  groped  my  way  a  little  to  the 
right,  until  a  door  prevented  further 
progress*  At  this  I  knocked  involunta- 
rily, for  my  foot  struck  against  the 
boards  btjfore  I  knew  that  1  had  reach- 
ed it.  The  door  was  opened  instantly. 
Many  strange  sights  have  I  been 
privileged  to  see.  Reader,  behold  the 
itrangest. 

In  one  corner  of  a  crowded  room 
stood  Mr  Levy  in  dishabille^  Faintly 
indeed  have  1  described  him  in  his 
bent  attire.  How  shall  1  paint  him 
now  1  Levy,  thou  art  gone,  and  num- 
bered with  thy  fathers.  Posterity 
can  never  do  Ihee  justice.  Tliy 
manes  never  may  he  appeased.  Par- 
don me,  tl^U  noble  piece  of  earth, 
that  tsy  pen  limps  and  falters  in  ihy 
delineatioQ.  Oh  for  a  quill  of  photo- 
graphic power,  to  fix  thee  in  thy  eva- 
RMeeiit  p«Ba«g«^  to  rescoe  from  the 


greedy  throat  of  Time  that  form  and 
face,  that  liiir,  that  eye,  that  goodly 
but  UQcl  !     Levy  in  disha- 

biJl©!     i\i  11  not  tii^.      In  the 

lowest  depth,  it  was  the  deeper  still 
— the   dirty    Levy,   dirtier  yet — the 
spicy  spiced  !     Before  him  was  a  He- 
brew book  ;  upon  his  forehead,  ex- 
actly between  his  eyes,  a  small  square 
piece  of  leather- covered  wood,  (so  it 
appeared  to  me,)  kept  in  its  posttiou 
by  a  leathern  thong,  which  running 
through  a  loop  was  carried  round  the 
head  and  tied  behind.     His  left  arm 
was  c>xposed«     Around  it  some  dozen 
times   was   strapped  another   thong, 
similar  to  that  about  his  head.     His 
coat  was  oft';    his  vest  unbuttoned; 
over  the  once  white  shirt  he  wore  a 
curiouj  coloured  garment,  formed  of 
two  square  pieces  of  blue  cloth,  one 
haneiug  down  before  his  breast,  the 
other  to  his  back,  and  both  attached 
by  means  of  two  long  Blips  of  tape 
connecting  them.     At  the  extremity 
of  the  four  corners  were  long  friogea 
of  white  worsted,   fastened  in  small 
knots.     The  fringes  in  tlie  front  were 
in  Mr  Levy's  grasp  when  I  walked  in, 
and  started  with  amazement  at   the 
novel  spectacle.  Let  roe  stand  strickea 
with  surpiise  whilst  tho  reader  looks 
around  him.     There,  by  the  he«rth, 
over  tliat  pan  of  hissing  oil,  fork  in 
band,  stands  tlie  ill-favoured  lady  that 
yon  wot  of — she  of  the  pitted  face,  no 
meaner  person  than  the  mistress  of 
the  house.    Levy's  wedded    partncf* 
Her  cheek   Is    scorched    before   the 
crackling  fire,  but  her  gown,  tucked 
up  and  pinned*  is  safe  from  couH4gra- 
tion«      See  how  she  darts  upon  the 
thrice- divided  sole,  and  with  artistic 
stroke  turus  now  the  head  and  now 
the  tail,  and  now  the  middle   piecet 
dogging  the  boiling  oil,  and  escaping 
with  a  bob  so  cleverly  the  scalding 
sputter.     And  there  for  twenty  yeain 
bath   stood,   as   regularly  as   Friday 
came,  this  indefatigable  cook  frying  { 
her  fish,  not  to  be  devoured  savour^  j 
and  warm«asfi»hupon  the  sixth  ^ny  t'sllt  j 
into  the  pious  stomach  of  the  Homanistp  | 
but  to  bo  laid  out  with  ceremonial  carep  j 
in  pride  of  parsley,  and  safely  locked  I 
away  till  Sabbath  morn— when,  coldyj 
and   crisp,    and   unctuous,    it  eoroeii 
forth  lo  grease  and  moUify  the  Le- 
"vite  8  heart,  and  haply  entertain  him 
with  a  fit  of  biliousness,    Mi^s  Esther 
Levy  at  the  table  sits,  herself  unwash- 
ed^  waahing  her  brother  with  &  disin- 
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terestedness  that  the  youDg  urchin, 
cuffing  and  kicking^  scarce  appre- 
ciates.  Rehecca,  second  bom,  is  busy 
wiUi  a  book,  no  doubt  a  pleasant  one. 
You  cannot  see  her  face,  but  her  head« 
a  mass  of  spiral  papers,  rolls  with  im- 
patience at  the  little  Levy's  struggling 
cries.  There  in  a  bed  lie  two,  the 
youngest  of  the  group,  emerging  out 
of  childhood — prattling  innocents! 
Their  time  for  cleansing  has  not  yet 
arrived.  How  prettily  do  they  beguile 
the  time  with  that  small  pack  of  cards, 
playing  at  all'fours  and  mariagcf 
three  games  for  a  halfpenny,  lisping 
at  intervals  a  wee  incipient  execration 
as  fortune  changes,  or  as  juggling 
fails.  But,  last  of  all,  behold  the  fa- 
ther*s  pride.  Levy's  son  and  heir,  his 
better  self— his  youthful  Prince  of 
Wales — on  whom  the  parent's  mantle 
must  descend — in  whom  the  father's 
brightest  hopes  are  fixed.  His  body 
is  twelve  years  old,  his  head  a  hun- 
dred. There  is  more  knowledge  of 
the  human  creature — of  the  impure 
gross  part,  that  lies  hidden  in  the 
soul's  corrupted  sink — written  and  en- 
graved in  that  precocious  cunning 
cheek,  than  twenty  ordinary  men  can 
boaiit.  His  father's  pride  f  oh,  rather 
say  his  fear  ;  for  never  did  nature 
mould  in  human  flesh  •&  countenance 
so  portentous  I  Mark  him  as  he  sits 
apart  from  all  his  brethren,  counting 
the  clay  marbles  which  he  himself  has 
made -— brushing  the  metal  buttons 
that  he  has  raked  up  every  where,  and 
every  one  of  which  he  means  to  sell 
anon  amongst  the  little  boys  in  school, 
to  which  he  is  daily  sent,  with  great 
advantage  to  himself,  and  greater  cre- 
dit to  his  master.  My  sudden  entrance 
caused  a  slight  intermission  in  the  va- 
rious doings  of  this  interesting  family ; 
but  the  beneficent  head  addressed  me 
without  delay,  and  the  waters  flowed 
again  in  their  accustomed  channels. 

"  Vel,  Hannah,  who'd  a  thought  it, 
eh  ?  Thb  is  a  honour.  But  I  always 
laid  he'd  come  at  last.  Sit  down,  my 
dear — I  shall  be  done  directly.  Here's 
a  shurprise!**  And  taking  the  book 
into  his  hand,  he  mumbled  out  some 
Hebrew  words,  then  rubbed  the  fringes 
round  his  face,  and  finished  by  kissing 
them  with  fervour.  I  was  embar- 
rassed at  the  unaccountable  behaviour. 
••  Perhaps  I  am  disturbing  you/'  I 
said ;  **  111  call  some  other  time, 
air." 

f  Not  at  all,"  was  his  reply,  "  you 
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don*t  disturb  me  in  the  least.  I  knows 
it  all  by  heart.  I'm  only  saying  my 
prayers." 

«' Indeed,  sir!'* 

"  Yes,  dat's  all.  How's  Mr  T«n- 
ples  ?  have  you  seen  him  lately  ?" 

Before  I  answered,  he  was  deep  in 
the  Hebrew  book  again.  Now  he 
counted  quickly  the  straps  upon  his 
arm,  and  repeated  a  dozen  cabalistic 
words  or  so  with  a  loud  and  rapid 
voice.  The  little  gamblers,  in  the 
mean  time,  quarrelled  at  their  game, 
and  sadly  interfered  with  the. sacred 
occupation :  a  Christianas  patience 
couldn't  have  held  out  for  ever. 

"  Vill  you  two  be  quiet  there," 
the  father  cried  at  last,  **  or  shall  I 
come  and  make  you?  Hannah,  Ty 
the  devil  don't  you  Uke  them  cards 
away  ?" 

"Vot's  the  good?"  answered  Mrs 
Levy  from  the  fire ;  "  you  know  as 
veil  as  I  do,  Sol,  you'll  give  'em  back 
the  minute  after." 

<<  Vill  I  ?  "  said  the  husband,  leaTing 
his  manual  without  further  ceremony. 
"  Then  you'll  see,  my  dear."  Forth- 
with he  rushed  to  the  bedside,  and 
snatched  the  cards  from  both  the 
trembling  children  ;  then  he  bestowed 
a  blow  upon  the  heads  of  each — which, 
as  might  be  expected,  set  them  roar- 
ing. Unaffected  by  their  cries,  the 
pious  man  returned  to  his  devotions, 
and  proceeded  as  before.  His  com- 
pliance  yith  the  law  was  evidently 
irksome.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stop- 
ped again. 

••  How  long  is  it,  Mr  Shtukely, 
since  ve  travelled  in  the  stage-coach 
together  ?" 

*'  About  eighteen  months,  sir." 

"  Ah  I  '*  sighed  the  old  gentleman, 
"how  fast  the  vurld  goes!" — which 
serious  observation  no  doubt  recalled 
him  to  his  duty — for  he  seized  the 
book  again,  and  lost  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  longer.  But  the  morning  was 
inauspicious.  He  was  doomed  to  in- 
terruption. Miss  Esther,  be  it  known, 
was  worn  out  at  length  by  the  unpo- 
lished sample  of  Mosaic  that  she  was 
brightening  up.  Like  the  living  block 
from  which  he  was  cut  off,  he  was  the 
slave  of  hydrophobia — he  would  twi 
be  washed. 

*'  Father,"  said  Esther,  in  a  tone  of 
real  despair,  <*  I  wish  you'd  speak  to 
A  by.  I  can*t  do  nothink  with  him. 
He  has  fit  me  till  I'm  sick." 

*'  You  sir,"  bawled  out  the  harassed 
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parent^  **  do  you  vuot  a  liekiog  the 
tiwt  thing:  this  morning?** 

•*  Nu/'  answered  ihy  boy,  in  m  ir* 
revereut  ii  voice  us  ever  tiiiaJ  tbroat 
cast  up. 

«'  Tiien  don*t  we%  mo,  my  Iwy*  or 
you  11  cdtch  it  at  once/' 

And  lies  did  ••  caicA  ii  at  tmce*'^  I 
was  still  looking  intently  upun  Mr 
Levy**  curious  trnjipiossi  wUcu  a  loud 
blow,  followed  by  a'  louder  hQteump 
compelled  my  atLenliou  else  where. 

"  Vot*s  tbe  ttjatter  now?'*  shouted 
Mr  Levy,  almost  bei>ide  himself, 

•*  Thiitsarvejsyou  rights"  exci^iimed 
bis  good  lady,  adi)re>aing-  the  juvenile 
above  referred  to,  now  lyin^  at  her 
feetj  and  kicking  furiuii»ly .  "  1  caught 
you.  did  I  ?  My  back  \&ni  turned  a 
minute  before  the  villaia  h^»  picked 
Q&  every  bit  of  brown  in  the  diali. 
You  won*t  maul  the  tiah,.  my  dear^ 
again  in  a  hurry.'* 

AlUhc  family  s^eemed  horror- »t  ruck 
at  the  unholy  pilfering,  but  Mr  Levy 
himself  wai»  ehukt:d  with  just  rage. 
**  if  you  don*t  take  awjiy  the  rascals 
share  to  morrow  moruiog*  Hannah* 
you  and  I  shall  quarrel.  Dat  boy, 
Mr  Sbtukelyi*'  continued  be,  btill  ne* 
gleottng^  hh  orij>ou3t  *^dat  buy,  sir, 
vill  come  to  llie  gallows,  if  \m  motlier 
and  I  don't  live  to  see  it.  He  has  got 
a  nateral  idea  of  ^hlealing  that  breaks 
ray  heart  to  tliiuk  of.  He*a  booked 
for  Newgate,  though  1  say  it  :"^and 
Mr  Levy,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  pursued 
hi«  pray  era,  and  did  not  speak  again 
on  worldly  topics  till  be  brought  them 
to  a  close.  Once  more  in  ecstasy  he 
wiped  his  visage  with  the  fringes,  and 
kieacd  theai  passiooately ;  and,  last  of 
all,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the 
wall,  bowed  to  it  with  reverence  re- 
peatedly, and  heal  his  breast  with  force 
and  sound  that  would  have  pleased  a 
Btetbescopist*s  ear. 

"  You  have  DOthing  to  say  pertik- 
ler,  1  suppose?"  asked  Mr  Levy, 
taking  from  his  bead  and  arm  the  lea- 
tb4}rn  straps. 

^Li**  A  few  words,  if  you  please,**   1 
immercd  nervously. 

**  Oh,  sartinly,  my  dear.  Ikey,  un* 
do  the  shutters.** 

I  key,  the  eldest  boy,  reserved  and 
silent  bithurto,  furbbihing  his  buttons, 
looked  haril  at  me,  and  left  the  room 
without  a  word. 

'•  We'll  follow,  if  you  please,'*  said 
Levy  shortly  afterwariib ;  *♦  U*s  up  the 
yo0e  pair  stairs*'* 
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«  Vat  do  you  think  of  Ikey  ?  **  asked 
the  fond  father,  as  we  searched  our 
way  iu  darkness  up  the  staircase. 

**  He*8  a  \ery  quiet  boy»  sir.** 

*'  Ab,  a  derp  un !  Just  vot  I  should 
have  been  at  htsage  with  aeddicatioul 
I  meant  tu  have  named  him  after  me^ 
if  it  hadn't  been  *gain&t  the  religions, 
Vill  you  believe,  1  vould*nt  mind  drop* 
ping  Ikey  thii»  blessed  minute  in  the 
streets  of  Turkey  ?  He'd  make  bis 
fortune  anyvhercs." 

We  reached  the  sanctum^  a  small 
and  really  elegantly  furnished  room. 
From  the  centre  was  suspended  a 
pretty  silvered  chandelier — a  Sabbath 
lamp,  as  Mr  Levy  termed  it,  Young 
Ikey  had  enscon&ced  himself  at  the 
table^  and  showed  no  symptoms  of 
departure. 

"  And  now,'*  said  Mr  Levy,  placing 
on  bis  nose  a  pair  of  iron  specta- 
cles, "vot  is  it  you  vanl,  my  dear? 
Y'ou  don't  happen  to  be  otu  ut  wine  ? 
I've  got  some  port — oh  !'*  (and  he 
smacked  his  lips  and  swung  his  head, 
to  express  a  praise  loo  huge  for  utter* 
a  nee.)  **  Dat  is«*t  good  port  at  uU, 
Ikey,  is  it?     Vot  did  it  cost ? ** 

"  Fifty-nine  and  sii/*  answered  Iho 
boy-man  immediately. 

*'  And  vot  do  1  sell  it  for  ?'* 

**  Sixty/'  said  be,  ju^t  as  readily^ 

**  I  came,  sir,"  said  I,  rather  con- 
founded as  the  time  for  cxpUnalion 
spitroachedy  **  to  sobcit  your  aid  in  a 
diiferent  way.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
overdrawn  my  allowance  from  borne, 
and  1  require  a  little  help  to  carry  me 
over  the  quarter.  If  you  will  bt^  good 
enough  to  advance  me  a  loan — ssy  for 
three  mouths — I  shad  feel  deeply  In* 
debtcd  to  you,  and  but  too  glad  to 
show,  to  the  extent  of  my  power,  my 
gratitude  for  such  obligation/'  This 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  speech  that 
1  had  prepared  upon  ttie  road.  Tho 
rest  of  it,  tiie  ornamental  And  beal  ' 
part,  1  could  not  gel  out.  The  small 
Levy  turned  up  his  knowing  eye  aa 
aoou  as  he  heard  the  word  hoHf  and 
planted  it  steadily  upon  me«  to  my 
very  great  shame  and  annoyance- 
The  father  was  silent  a  while. 

*•  How  much  might  you  vant,  Mr 
Shtukely  ?"  asked  the  old  man«  after 
his  musing. 

•«  What's  the  tise  of  your  askttJg?** 
shriekeil  the  young  monster*  •*  You 
know,  fatberp  you  haven't  a  shillijig  in 
the  house,  and  there  are  those  threii 
bd)«  tliai  wore  returned  the  otherday/ 
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No  medicine  could  have  caused  the 
awful  abdominal  pain  that  was  brought 
on  by  this  sudden  announcement.  Oh 
what  would  become  of  poor  Emma, 
sitting  expectant  at  home,  ready  to  bo 
turned  out  of  doors  ?  What  would 
become  of  me  and  my  projects  ?  I 
felt  the  blood  leaving  my  clieck. 
Levy  perceived  it,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly touched  by  the  sight. 

'»  Veil,  for  all  that,  Ikey,"  he  add- 
ed, "  ve  must  see  vat  ve  can  do.  If 
I  ain't  got  money  myself,  I  dare  say 
Tve  got  a  friend  wbo*ll  help  us  at  a 
pinch  But,  my  dear,"  continued  he^ 
"  vat  have  you  been  doing  to  get  into 
this  mess  ?  It*s  alvays  the  vay.  No- 
body comes  to  Levy  till  he*s  kicked 
to  him.  You  know  vot  I  said  in  the 
coach.  You  should  have  come  to  me 
before — and  I  would  have  been  a 
friend  and  a  father." 

"  I  wish  I  had,  sir." 

*«  Veil,  that's  gone  by,  and  it*s  no 
good  fretting  about  that.  How  much 
do  you  vant  ?" 

**  How  much  can  you  spare,  sir  ?" 

**Shpare?"  exclaimed  Mr  Levy, 
returning  the  question.  **  Ikoy,  give 
me  my  bill-book."  Isaac  took  from 
his  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys — selected 
one — opened  the  table-drawer — ex- 
tracted a  book— closed  the  drawer — 
locked  it  up — put  the  keys  in  his  poc- 
ket, and  resumed  his  former  position, 
in  about  a  tenth  of  the  time  that  I 
have  taken  to  tell  of  it.  He  was  the 
quickest  and  yet  most  methodical  little 
imp  in  existence.  "  There,"  resumed 
the  older  head,  pointing  with  his  small 
finger  to  a  mass  of  names  and  figures, 
whose  connexion  I  neither  could  nor 
cared  to  comprehend,  •*  There,  you 
see.  At  three  viontht  ninety-four 
pounds  accepted  6y  Lord  Vehetcap, 
due  Septtmber  6th,  noted,  returntd. 
Look  here  too,**  wetting  his  finger, 
and  leaving  a  large  smut  on  a  leaf  as 
he  turned  it  over>  ''  same  day  sirty^ 
eight  pounds  ten,  acctpted  by  Small' 
wood^  payable  at  Tinpenny*8,  no  orders, 
returned;  and  Thomas,  the  day  after, 
fifty -pound  two,  Vot  do  you  think  a 
mau  has  to  shpare  when  he*8  upset  in 
this  way  ?  Ikey  tould  you  the  truth. 
I  have  nothing  at  all;  but  tell  me 
pretty  near  what  you  want ;  then  1*11 
see  the  friend  that  I  mean,  and  let  you 
know  in  the  course  of  an  hour." 

**  Do  you  think  you  might  manage 
a  hundred  pounds  for  me,  sir  ?" 

Levy  Jumped.    ''  Vy,  vot  the  deuce 
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have  you  been  about  to  vant  eieh  a 
sum  all  at  vonce  ?  I  von*t  deceive  you, 
my  dear ;  I  don't  think  I  can  manage 
nothink  of  the  kind.'* 

I  showed  signs  of  uneasiness^  and 
walked  about  in  a  state  of  commo- 
tion. 

"  My  dear  boy,**  he  continued, 
*'  it's  no  use  being  nervous.  Dat 
von't  get  you  the  money." 

I  was  in  great  distress — wrought  Co 
intolerable  mental  torture,  as  I  re- 
flected on  my  situation.  "  Ob,  this 
is  terrible ! "  I  exclaimed,  (to  myself 
as  I  thought.) 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,**  said  Mr  Levy,  in 
a  tone  of  passive  acquiescence  ;  *'  ve 
know  it's  always  terrfble  ven  ve  vant 
cash  and  can't  get  it ;  and  yon  seem 
,to  vant  it  rayther  bad  too  just  now." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do,  sir.  If  you 
can  help  me  in  any  way,  I  implore 
you  to  do  so.  I  must  borrow  the 
money  of  somebody.*' 

**  You  must,  muist  you  ?**  said  the 
old  man,  looking  at  Ikey,  who  was 
looking  at  him.  **  Very  veil,  you  had 
better  take  a  valk  in  the  cool  for  a 
little,  vhilo  I  run  to  my  friend.  I'll 
be  back  between  this  and  ten." 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  can  never  sufficiently 
thank  you." 

**  Veil,  never  mind  now.  You've 
nothink  to  thank  me  for  yet ;  and  vot's 
more,  I  can't  promise  you  much.  Go 
and  valk  for  an  hour,  and  then  come 
and  see  me  again." 

I  departed  from  the  singular  abode 
in  an  overwhelming  state  of  anxiety 
and  dread.  What  could  I  do  during 
this  hour  of  fearful  suspense  ?  I 
couldn't  return  to  Emma  until  I  was 
furnished  with  money,  or  at  least  had 
procured  lodgings  for  our  temporary 
sojourn.  Oh,  I  was  very  wretched  as 
I  walked  one  street  after  another, 
looking  at  my  watch  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes,  astounded  and  hurt  at 
the  sluggish  pace  with  which  its  hands 
crawled  on.  A  nasty  irritating  rain, 
too,  came  drizzling  down,  taking  a 
mean  advantage  of  my  misery,  beat* 
ing  in  my  face,  and  spitting  in  my 
eyes,  whichever  way  I  turned.  How 
cordially,  when  they  please,  can  the 
elements  adapt  themselves  to  our  in- 
ternal circumstances!  Twenty  mi- 
nutes, like  minutes  sanntering  on  a 
holiday — twenty  lazy  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  *'  Lodgings  to  let," 
-hanging  on  a  polished  knocker,  stop- 
ped me  in  a  quiet  narrow  thorough- 
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hte.  What  bctfer  i*nul«i  1  do  linn 
try  my  iortune  here  }  I  gMve  a  mo- 
dest gentlemanly  knocks  and  smiled 
most  courteously  upon  the  ancient 
Jady^  who  came  "  when  I  tlid  caH  far 
l»«r.'*  Nothiog"  eouM  ha  more  n«5ir- 
ling  than  the   curtisy  &he  ^ 

return— deceitful  promiMs 
nothing  !  A  dozon  hou^ej*  did  1  vi.it 
afterwards,  a  duze^n  tinyeu  i*h8  exjicc- 
tation  balked.  The  trurh  could  not 
be  hidden^  and  it  waa  wi^e  to  look  at 
it  compljciintly.  Money  mu&l  be  g^tl, 
and  for  the  pivsent  wc  raust  IcHve  the 
town.  1  wHtched  the  JateM  «pcond  of 
the  hourexpiro.  and  then  rushed  back 
to  Levy*B,  Father  tw^  ^' -•  ''-'•"*  iu 
ting  in  the  fsaine  w<dl-i  i. 

My  judge  and  jury  b  .  ..  i;.  .j, 
I  came  for  fceiiieQee;  trembling  and 
like  a  criminal  did  1  await  it* 

'*  Ah,  Mr  Shtukely/'  commenced 
the  elder,  with  nn  ill-r^mrnrrl  slirnpr, 
*'  thi?!  is  a  most  ti 

Death  was  the  ^u 

ed  immediately, 

'*   TeU   me,    couldn't  you  vait  a 
month — three  weeks,  for  the  money  ?" 
"  Indeed,  I  cannot,  sir,'^ 
"  Tt*s  lmpos8ible»  eh  ?** 
•*  Quite,  oh  quite/* 
*•  You  are  pojitive  of  that  ?    Yoa 
are  sure  you  von't  niter  your  tidnd 
directly  J  and  say  you  can  pm  it  otf  for 
a  bit  ?'** 

I  shook  my  head.  I  wa»  arririog 
fast  at  desperation, 

*'  Veil,  you  see  this  it  a  thousand 
pities,  *c.iU5e*  iti  a  mouth's  time,  I 
could  lend  you  the  money  myself 
vithout  fee  or  revard,  and  it  vould  be 
a  treat  to  oblige  you ;  but  if  you  von't 
rait,  I  can't  help  it/* 

**  Have  you  seen  your  friend,  sir?** 
**  Yes,  my  dear;  but  you  know  vol 
friends  are  ven  you  put  your  nose  into 
their  pockets.  He  has  got  the  stuff, 
but  he  doesn't  like  to  part  with  it. 
Now*  listen  to  me.  You  know  your 
own  businesft,  of  course ;  but  take  my 
gdvtce,  don't  borrow  the  money  at  nil. 
!^f  YOU  are  determined,  in  shpite.  Til 
Just  tell  you  vot  my  friend  vi^hes^  and 
then  you  can  do  as  you  please.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  know  ho  has 
intf  listed  the  money  to  me,  and  here 
Jl  is  if  joti  con^o  in  hrs  terms/* 

Oh,  refr  tacle  I     Oil,  hi. 

minoUB    co  t      Fifty    «ote- 

reigus,  at  leastj  did  Mr  Levy  draw 
with  one  grasp  from  his  pocket,  and 
fcatter   on  the  table.     Water  to   a 
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thirsty  soul  upon  the  plains  of  Arab| 
— ^what  is  It  to  f>olden  guineas  glitter 
ing  before  the  straining  e^ti*  orgauu 
necessity  }  A  mountain  turn  bit- d  froa 
my  breii^t  as  1  surveyed  the  preciou 
coin.  With  a  smiiking  |>rsce  1  waill 
ed  Mr  Levy*B  further  ejtpUnatioo. 

*♦  His  terms  is  thii? — but  mind,  I 
ram  you,  do  rithout  him  if  you  can: — 
He'll  lend  you  woir,  ''»?*^  tninttif*,  the 
money  you  desire !  dat  is»  a  hundred 
pounds.  Seventy  in  iheiie  bright 
gooldenguioeaiBt,  «od  thirty]  '  '  sfej 
port  that  ever  was.  He'll  < 
five  per  cent,  'cause  that's  tnr 
and  then  a  something  for  commissic 
You'll  give  your  bill  at  three  month 
for  the  «iitiJ|  and  in.iko  ovt^r  to  htm* 
for  security,  your  furniture  and  books 
and  vatclu  Now,  there  you*ve  got  it 
— dat's  the  most  he'll  do.  As  for 
myself,  you  are  velcome  to  my  sat* 
vices,  i  shall  make  no  charge  for 
them.  If  you  like  to  give  Ikey  a  trifle 
for  himself,  I  (liall  make  no  ohjcc- 
llotis/* 

Ignopftnt  of  the  forms  of  biisfnefi, 
T  r*»qucntcd  Mr  Levy  to  repeat  (his 
complicated  history.  1  understood  it 
by  degrees,  and  saw  at  length*  in  full, 
the  grievous  sftcrifico  1  was  called 
upon  to  make.  I  stood  still  and  heni* 
tated. 

••  The  Tine,  you  know,"  said  Levy, 
♦^  is  as  good  a«  moni'V^  f*jr  you  muiit 
have  that.  Shiill  take  my  advict^,  and 
let  him  keep  his  gtiincas  to  hi^^eif.** 

'*  It  Is  a  honilde  altcruative/* 
thought  I,  still  undecided* 

•'  And  now,  my  dear,**  continued 
Mr  Levy,  "  [  have  jijjii  &  vuid  to  say 
upon  my  own  account.  YoU  muft 
settle  this  business  von  x»y  oc  the 
other.  I  have  thirty  milw  to  travel 
this  ptcn^cint  morning,  and  I  shaVt  bo 
back  again  for  a  d*y  or  two/* 

••  You  don't  mean  ir,  sir  f '*  I  said^ 
wofully  aiirmed  to  see  him  walking 
from  the  room. 

*^  Vot  1  sAy,  my  dear,  I  always 
means  J  that's  the  beauty  of  my  clia* 
racter.  Ikey,  fetch  my  bat*  I  am 
very  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  go  I  mu*t. 
Good-hy,  God  bleas  you.  Think 
over  his  proposition  ;  don't  be  in  any 
hurry,  and  give  me  your  answer  vcn  I 
return.  If  you  ask  me,  I  say,  doD*t 
take  the  money — lhat*s  the  b«st,** 

•*  Do  you  think  your  friend,  fir, 
couldu*t  bo  perauadcd  " 

••  Not  lo-drty,  my  dear,  PV'.ips  v<?a 
1  comes  bai^k/* 
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Mr  Levy  was  already  on  the  stairs. 
In  another  minute  he  would  disappear, 
and  then  should  X  bo  without  hope  of 
succour.  My  unfortunate  and  critical 
position — my  wants — poor  Emma— 
no  lodgings — no  home — all  this,  and 
much  more,  uncircumscribed  misery, 
crowded  upon  my  miild,  and  incited 
me  to  yield  to  the  demand;  at  the  same 
time  1  was  frightened  and  shocked  by 
the  ruiDous  transaction,  and  I  held 
back  and  fluctuated.  At  length  I 
heard  a  footstep  in  the  passage.  I 
leaped  to  the  window,  and  saw  Levy 
depart  from  the  house,  and  walk  slow- 
ly on.  Shaking  with  agitation,  con- 
quered, hardly  conscious  of  my  acts, 
I  knocked  with  violence  and  quickly 
upon  the  glass,  and  beckoned  the  old 
man  back.  He  returned,  and  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  scarlet  shame 
written  upon  my  conscience,  I  con- 
tented to  the  terms,  and  expressed  my 
willingness  to  perform  immediately 
my  part  of  them. 

"  Veil,  then,"  said  Levy, «« let's  lose 
no  time.  I  have  vasted  half  a  day 
already.  I  shall  be  nicely  out  of  poc- 
ket by  the  business.  Ikey,  vot*8  the 
stamp  ?     Three  months,  a  hundred  ?" 

«*  Four  and  six,"  replied  the  devil- 
kin,  with  his  hideous  sprightliness, 
*'  and  twopence  for  the  paper." 

"  Give  him  five  shillings,  and  tell 
him  to  keep  the  ha'pence,"  whispered 
the  father  confidentially,  touching  me 
familiarly  with  his  elbow. 

I  complied  with  this  suggestion. 
The  stamp  was  brought,  the  note 
drawn  out,  and  I  taught  by  old  Levy 
to  accept  it.  A  memorandum  was 
then  written  by  the  ready  Ikey,  and 
signed  by  me,  certifying  that  all  goods 
and  chattels  then  in  Cambridge  and 
in  my  possession  were,  until  payment 
of  the  bill,  not  my  property,  out  that 
of  the  blank  gentleman  who  had  ad- 
Tanced  the  loan.  In  consideration  of 
my  not  removing  them  from  college, 
he  graciously  permitted  me  the  usu- 
fruct. Mr  Levy  undertook  to  see  the 
wine  safely  deposited  at  my  present 
lodging ;  and  the  charge  likewise  of 
my  gold  hunting-watch — my  poor 
dear  mother's  gift — how  could  I  yield 
it  so  remorselessly  ?  and  having  given 
this  to  the  boy  to  lock  away,  he  hand- 
ed to  me  what  he  called  «  a  statement 
of  the  job,"  and  with  it  sixty  pounds, 
"  the  balance  (!)  of  the  bUl." 

If,  instead  of  securing  sixty  guineas 
ta    this    disi^raceful   manner,  I  had 


earned  six  hundred  honestly,  I  could 
not  have  skipped  away  from  Levy's 
door  with  greater  speed  and  glee. 
Strange  compound  is  the  human  ani- 
mal, acting  so  variously  from  the  self- 
same motives  I  Had  I  been  sane,  not 
steeped  in  folly  to  the  very  ears,  this 
miserable  gold,  wretchedly  acquired, 
pressing  like  lead  upon  my  spirits, 
would  have  crushed  them  with  its 
guilty  burden.  Now,  it  elated  me, 
and  puffed  me  up  with  flatulent  un- 
meaning joy.  "  Symptoms,"  says 
the  millesimal  homoepathist,  *'  in  the 
disordered  body  are  removed  by  causes 
producing  them  in  the  healthy  one."  Is 
it  not  so  in  fact  with  the  diseased  in- 
fatuated mindf  1  neither  reflected 
on  the  past,  nor  flung  one  glance  upon 
the  future.  With  the  means  of  pre- 
sent enjoyment  I  flew  to  Emma,  and 
released  her  from  her  sad  imprison- 
ment. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Emma 
and  I,  our  luggage  and  our  wine, 
drove  through  the  streets  of  Hunting  ^ 
don.  Upon  the  following  morning  I 
left  the  inn  at  which  we  had  passed 
the  night,  and  endeavoured  to  search 
out  a  home.  Aided  by  a  lie,  I  suc- 
ceeded without  difficulty.  Emma  was 
introduced  as  Mrs  Stukely  to  the  lady 
who  received  us.  The  latter  was  very 
young,  recently  a  widow,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  a  lovely  girl,  perhaps  three 
years  of  age.  Her  husband  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Company's  service  ; 
he  had  fallen  in  battle,  fighting  for 
his  Company  and  his  bread,  gloriously 
in  India. 

The  tranquillity  of  a  day  or  two 
brought  back  the  healthy  tint  to 
Emma*s  cheek,  and  restored  her  wont- 
ed gaiety.  She  forgot  her  previous 
affliction,  and  I  remembered  nothing 
but  her  adored  and  beauteous  pre- 
sence. In  our  apartment  was  a  piano, 
forte.  She  taught  me  soon  the  assua- 
ging, humanizing  power  of  music — > 
poetry  in  sounds  I  Her  taste  was  ex- 
quisite, and  the  feeling  with  which 
she  executed  the  roost  plaintive  airs, 
awakened  in  my  soul  vehement  cmo« 
tions,  undreamt-of  capabilities  of  de- 
light. Her  clear  voice  accompanied 
the  penetrating  tones,  and  to  their 
undefined  wild  intimations  would  as- 
sociate and  conjoin  soft  images  that 
through  the  understanding  reached 
the  heart,  and  melted  it  with  pity. 
Consummate  bliss  1  riveted  to  her 
side,  and  every  nerve  vibrating  with 
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tbe  touching^  sounds^  ^liat  could  the 
world  afFord  to  enhance  felicity — 
what  could  it  snatch  ^way  tu  ruMe 
it? 

•*  Caleb/*  said  Emma  to  roe,  having 
just  coQuluded  a  short  affecting'  »oDg^y 
and  still  sittings  at  the  piano,  (it  was 
the  fourth  evening  after  our  arrival,) 
"  Calehj  there  ia  a  little  air,  a  favou- 
rite of  Tuy  poor  mother's  ;  you  must 
hear  that«  if  I  have  heart  to  stng  it» 
She  instructed  m©  in  the  words  before 
I  could  understand  their  meaning — 
whon  I  could  scarcely  utter  them," 

**  Is  your  mother  liviog  now,  dear- 
eat?" 

"  Oh  no/'  said  Emma,  in  a  melan** 
oholy  voice  *  '^  sbo  has  been  dead 
mMny  years.  She  died  young,  poor 
sufferer!'* 

*'  Waa  she  a  kind,  affect  ion  ate  mo- 
ther?** 1  enquired,  rather  startled  as 
I  found  myself  entering  upon  such 
brittle  ground.  "  Did  you  love  hor 
dearly  ?  " 

Emma  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
<*  Don't  be  unhappy,  dearent  Emma. 
I  cannot  bear  to  seo  you  weep  ;  you 
quite  unman  me.  Forget  the  pasL 
My  love  shall  make  amends  for  hers." 
'•  You  are  very  good  and  tender  to 
me,  Caleb*  A  mother*s  love  is  unap* 
proachable,  I  thought  I  loved  her 
much  whilst  she  was  with  me  ;  but  I 
never  knew  my  need  of  her  till  they 
closed  her  in  the  grave/'  She  spoke 
with  passion,  and  again  she  wept* 

There  was  a  living  mother  alio* 
Was  one  thought  of  her  suggested  by 
this  weeping  girl  ?  And  did  the  cruel 
wrong  inflicted  on  that  mother's  ab- 
sent heart  touch  me  with  contrition 
and  alarm  ?     We  shall  see* 

Emma  ceased  crying*  Throwing 
her  jimooth  and  shining  tresses  from 
her  forehead,  she  swept  her  fingers 
quickly  along  the  keys,  and  with  thrill- 
ing strains  gradually  subdued  her 
souL 

.    **  Now,   CHlebt  listen   to   my  dear 

mother's  song/'     She  sang  as  follows : 

Thk  Mother*!  Gajivi, 

"  The  Any%  ore  past,  th«9  eaHy  days 

Of  iDQOcencc  and  joy, 
When  ic&rs  would  fill  u  mother's  «J9 

With  guing  on  b«r  tniy  ; 
Tears  thikt  from  the  soul  would  rise, 

Yet  not  for  present  »orrow  ; 
For  wheu  the  wept,  her  loving  eyo 
Was  treoibllng  for  Ui«  morrow. 
My  mother  sleeps;  b«r  jsravs  is  grcen^ 
Thft  aged  grus  {s  high, 


,     PitrllV, 

AtvI  rv^ry  Murln  when  1  Approach 

la  ipiivering  with  a  sigh. 
Then  piouaiy  I  do  believe 

That  where  that  grtai  grows  wild, 
Aly  hlesaed  raoLher**  niluled  sou) 

Is  gazing  on  her  child/' 
"Hark!"*  exclaimed   Emma  as  shft 
concluded,  "  some  one  knocks.'*      i 
opened  iho  door  and  admitted  the  lit* 
tie  girl  belonging  to  the  landlady* 

•*  If  you  please,"  lisped  the  fair 
child,  "  mamma  sends  up  her  compU-* 
mentSi  and  will  you  go  down  stairs  to 
tea?" 

"  Do  you  mean  me,  dear  Ann.^** 
said  1. 

•*  No.  Both  of  yott.  Mrs  SttiVely 
too/' 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?'* 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  do  come/*  she  continu- 
ed,  pulling  me  by  the  coat,  •*  or  else 
mamma  will  cry.     Coma,  Mrs  Stuke* 
ly  ;  tea  is  quite  ready  ♦** 

A  more  formal  invitntton  was  ad- 
dressed to  us  a  few  mitiutes  aAerwarda 
by  Mrs  Sprin^dale  herself,  who  fol- 
lowed her  daughter  into  the  room* 
We  readily  accepted  it,  and  were  soon 
seated  in  her  warm  and  hospitable 
parlour.  Every  thing  was  very  snug. 
A  bright  copper  kettle  panted  and 
fumed  away  upon  the  6 re,  speaking 
its  honest  welcome  as  plain  as  steam 
could  pour  it  forth  ;  toast  and  tea- 
cakes  were  heating  on  a  footman  ;  a 
plate  of  bread  and  butter  thinly  cut 
for  company  was  on  the  table ; 
candles  burnt  brightly  in  shining 
candlesticks  ;  tea* pot  and  cups  looked 
conversable  and  clean  ;  and  the  whole 
economy  and  tendency  of  the  room 
most  persuasive  and  alluring.  A  quiet» 
cheerful,  comfortable  home!  Ah, 
me  I  how  much  of  life*8  true  substance 
thou  comprizest  I 

"  This  arm-chair  is  for  you,  Mr 
Stukely,*'  said  the  gentle  Mrs  Spriog- 
dale;  *'  I  have  put  it  near  the  tire  on 
purpose.  Mrs  Stukely  and  I  will  chat 
togelher  at  the  table*'* 

(•*  Here's  a  diflerence,**  thought  I, 
"  to  that  abominable  Mrs  Bates/') 

"  Then,  Anny/*  said  1  aloud,  turn- 
ing to  the  child,  **you  must  sit  upon 
my  knee.  Come  and  tell  mo  all  the 
news,'* 

And  in  this  affectionate  style  did 
we  progress  until  the  tea  was  over, 
and  the  things  were  carried  otF.  Then 
we  all  drew  our  chairs  around  the 
love- dispensing  fire,  and,  for  a  segsoo^ 
interch&Dged  swe^t  and  famiUM'  Ulk. 
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Mrs  Springdale^  with  a  sober  sadness, 
communicated  her  short  marriage  his- 
tory. **  Mr  Springdale  was  so  heroic^ 
and  bad  so  high  a  spirit.  He  had 
been  educated  for  a  surgeon,  but  his 
ardent  nature  was  cabined  and  confined 
in  this  employment.  An  opportunity 
offered  to  go  abroad.  He  accepted  it, 
and  left  his  wife  and  child.  He  bad 
scarcely  landed  before  he  was  called 
to  action.  His  daring  and  impetuous 
temper  led  him  to  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 
It  was  a  dreadful  death.  Away  from 
every  friend — without  a  moment  to 
offer  up  one  prayer  to  Heaven  I  Oh, 
it  was  very  shocking !  But  he  died  in 
a  noble  cause — he  fell  for  his  country, 
that  was  a  great  consolation  to  his 
widowed  wife,  as  it  would  be  to  his 
fatherless  child  when  she  grew  up.'* 
And  all  this  Mrs  Springdale  uttered 
in  a  very  serious  tone,  but  without 
extorting  one  tear  from  her  eye. 

Emma's  notice  had  been  attracted 
many  times  during  the  evening  by  a 
small  picture  which,  in  an  old  wooden 
frame,  was  suspended  in  the  centre  of 
one  side  of  the  apartment.  I  follow- 
ed her  eye  as  often  as  she  glanced  to- 
wards it,  but  I  could  perceive  nothing 
in  the  painting  to  merit  such  repeated 
observation.  She  at  length  addressed 
our  hostess  on  the  subject.  *'  Is  that 
the  representation  of  a  chnrch,  Mrs 
Springdale?'*  she  enquired  carelessly, 
as  she  imagined. 

**  Yes,"  replied  that  lady  with  a  kind 
of  half  sigh.  '<  You  are  surprised  that 
I  keep  so  unprepossessing  a  picture 
hanging  there  by  itdelf  ?  1  don't  won- 
der at  it ;  yet  I  wouldn't  part  with  it, 
dirty  and  old  as  it  is,  for  the  finest 
painting  in  the  world.  There  are 
eight  years  of  my  life  dnring  which  I 
cannot  recollect  that  there  sprung  up 
one  painful  hour.  It  was  all  happi- 
ness. Eight  years  not  embittered  by 
one  heart-rending  or  gloomy  reflection 
are  something  to  boast  of.  That 
painting  is  a  memorial  of  them. 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  that 
church,  the  eight  delicious  years  were 
passed." 

**  Where  was  it,  ma^  I  ask  ?**  said 
Emma  with  increased  interest. 

**  Were  you  ever  in  Kent?"  enqui* 
red  Mrs  Springdale. 

**  Yes,**  answered  Emma,  the  co- 
lour gradually  leaving  her  cheek. 

"  Well,  that's  the  parish  church  of 
—V  in  the  oountj  of  Kent." 


Part  IV.  [May, 

Emma  turned  deathly  pale. 

Mrs  Springdale  did  not  remark  it, 
and  continued--'*  Until  I  was  ei|^ht 
years  old,  I  lived  in  the  little  hoaM 
that  you  see  painted  there  in  the  back- 
ground.'* Both  ladies  rose  to  vierw 
the  picture  more  closely,  and  I  follow- 
ed them.  **  Up  thb  long  walk,  and 
through  the  stile,  did  I  regularly.  Son- 
day  after  Sunday,  for  five  years,  trip 
to  the  chnrch,  sometimes  with  my  mo- 
ther, and  sometimes  with  the  maiil, 
but  oftenest  with  the  good  old  clerk, 
whose  company  I  loved  better  than 
that  of  either.  Do  you  observe  this 
tree,  the  old  oak?*' 

*'  Yes,"  cried  Emma,  interrupting 
her,  and  trembling  with  suppressed 
emotion,  <*  Marian's  oak,  as  they  call- 
ed it.'* 

••  Why,  bless  my  soul,  you  know  it, 
you  have  been  there!**  exclaimed  Mrs 
Springdale,  starting  round,  and  in  the 
action  upsetting  the  candle  which  I 
held  in  my  hand.  •*  How  very 
strange!" 

"  I  spent  some  months  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood," replied  Emma,  struggling 
to  collect  herself,  **  and  often  visited 
this  lovely  spot." 

"  But  did  you  ever  visit  the  church?" 

**  Often,  very  often." 

**  Why,  how  long  ago  was  this  ?" 

**  Let  me  see,**  said  Emma,  chal- 
lenging her  memory.  <'  It  must  be 
fifteen  years  since  1  first  went  there.** 

"  That  must  be  the  year  before  I 
left  the  village— the  very  year  too  that 
the  new  clergyman  came,  that  tall, 
glum-looking  parson,  who  frightened 
eyerj  body  out  of  his  wits.  Oh, 
wasn't  he  a  stern  man !  I  never  could 
bear  him.  I  wonder  what  has  become 
of  him,  and  of  that  meek- looking  in- 
offensive womin  his  wife?** 

I  watched  Emma  thronghout  this 
singular  scene,  and  now  I  saw  her  eye- 
lid quiver,  as  though  a  knife  wcro  on 
it.     She  was  still  mistress  of  herself. 

**  Marian*s  oak  I "  she  repeated  in  a   • 
mournful  tone.    "  How  well  I  recol- 
lect the  stately  tree  1 " 

^*  Yes,  and  so  do  I  the  hard  seat 
round  the  hollow  trunk." 

««  And  old  Adam,  too,"  added  Em- 
ma with  spirit  and  fervour,  drowning 
the  melancholy  thoughts,  whatever 
they  might  be,  which  this  picture  had 
conjured  up,  in  a  brighter  and  a  hap- 
pier recollection,  **  the  good  old  clerk 
you  speak  of,  Mrs  Springdale;  dear 
old  Adam,  attaehing  liimflelf  to  the 
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helpless  and  the  young,  making  the 
little  inhahitants  bb  peculiar  charge, 
and  keeping  them  together  like  a 
flock,  when  they  would  otherwise  have 
gone  astray.  He  was  a  brave  old 
man.  How  he  would  gather  us  about 
that  tree,  and  tell  us  stories  of  his  own 
distant  boyhood,  and  teach  us  games 
long  forgotten  and  out  of  date.  His 
was  a  second  childhood,  a  sound  and 
healthy  one,  and  spent  in  cheerfulness 
and  love  with  children,  as  it  should 
be." 

**  Well,"  I  exclaimed,  joining  in, 
"  I  do  call  this  the  most  delightful  oc- 
currence possible.  How  very  remark- 
able that  you  and  Mrs  Springdale 
should  have  been  at  this  place  toge- 
ther !  If  one  were  to  read  of  this,  we 
shouldn^t  believe  it." 

*<  You  must  come  to  me  very  often, 
Mrs  Stukely,**  said  our  hostess,  **  and 
we  will  talk  over  old  times  and  scenes 
that  are  so  interesting  to  us  both." 

**  Yes,"  rejoined  I,  **and  you  must 
find  your  way  up  stairs,  and  take  tea 
with  us  too." 

*'  Most  happy/'  replied  Mrs  Spring- 
dale.  "  We  must  become  now  very 
good  friends.*' 

**  Emma,**  said  I,  when  we  were 
again  alone,  "  that  Mrs  Springdale  is 
a  most  charming  person.  How  lucky 
we  are  to  have  encountered  her.  You 
will  become  very  intimate,  and  our 
time  will  pass  as  pleasantly  as  pos- 
sible." 

*^  For  your  sake,  dear  Caleb,"  an* 
swered  Emma,  **  I  am  truly  glad  of 
our  good  fortune.  With  this  kind 
woman  I  shall  find  a  home,  whilst 
yon  pursue  your  studies  still  in  Cam- 
bridge." 
••What,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  Caleb,  in  Cambridge.  Has 
it  not  occurred  to  you  that  this  is  your 
natural,  most  immediate  duty  ?  I  am 
proud  of  your  true  affection,  grateful 
for  your  protection.  Shunned  and 
despised  by  all  the  world,  expelled, 
disgraced,  I  cannot  forget  how  much 
I  owe  you.  I  should  forget  it  if  I  sa- 
crificed your  interest  and  happiness  for 
ever.'*  She  paused.  ''  Stakely,"  she 
proceeded,  *'yovL  taw  that  pieture, 
that  church.  It  is  no  eommon  acci- 
dent that  brought  it  this  night  before 
my  eyes.  I  kicked  at  it^  and  almoet 
forgot  how  Tile  a  thing  I  am.  I  wsis 
once  innoeent,  beloTed»  esteemed. 
The  natural  diraction  of  tfate  heart  was 
virtQons.     Why  itt  oonne  was  turned 


aside.  Heaven  knows,  not  I ;  Heaven, 
who  has  accumulated  in  one  poor  soul 
the  sin  and  punishment  of  generations. 
I  will  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  keep  you 
here.  You  must  return  to  college,  and 
reside  there  during  term.  The  vaca- 
tions you  will  pa^s  with  me.  With 
Mrs  Springdale  1  shall  be  happy,  as 
happy  as  I  can  be  when  you  are  away ; 
and  writing  often  to  each  other  will 
diminish  the  pain  of  separation." 

"  You  are  a  noble  girl,  dear  Em- 
ma," 1  replied,  "  and we  will  talk 

over  this  to-morrow.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  have  so  desirable  a  com- 
panion, and  1  pray  that  you  may  now 
enjoy  a  little  repose  and  peace.' 
"1  trust  we  may!" 
Yes,  but  repose  and  peace,  like 
other  articles  in  great  demand,  are  not 
so  easy  of  attainment.  They  who  have 
earned  them  (if  any  earn  them)  by 
lawful  means  and  intrepid  perseve- 
rance, are  seldom  gratified  with  more 
than  the  consciousness  of  having  me- 
rited a  recompense  reserved  for  an- 
gels. What  the  easily  satisfied  world 
regards  as  the  repose  of  Error  and  the 
peace  of  GuiU  are  but  the  false  edin 
of  hell,  with  which  the  fiend  bribes 
us  for  an  hour  to  forgctfulness  and 
self- neglect. 

About  a  week  after  this  very  satlsi- 
factory  tea-party — and  our  intimaoy 
had  advanced  in  geometrical  progreS' 
sion  ever  since — 1  was  met  at  the  street 
door  by  an  individual  whose  face  was 
as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own,  bat 
when,  how,  and  where  I  had  made  Its 
acquaintance,  I  could  not  at  the  mo- 
ment determine.  Not  so  the  Faee. 
It  was  a  bluff  and  impndent  one,  and 
recognized  me  intuitively.  It  gritti- 
ned  and  nodded.  *<  Morning,  Master 
Stnkely .  How*s  the  young  'ooman  ?  *' 
Horror  I  It  was  Mrs  Bates's  brother! 
And  he  bounced  without  forther  cef^ 
mony  into  Mrs  Springdale*B  parloor  I 
What  could  he,  a  market  gardener^ 
want  there  ?  What  new  tbreatenfnjr 
was  this  ?  **  Emma  mustn't  hear  of  it 
for  all  the  world  1"  I  exclaimed,  gas^ 
ing  with  the  dread  of  an  impendia| 
storm.  Our  landlady  was  engatfel 
*'  to  tea"  with  ns  this  very  evenmlf. 
"  I  am  glad  of  that,**  said  I  with  n 
weak  attempt  at  consolation,  «'  for  ff 
the  lightning  is  to  fall,  Jbetter  to  itoffin 
at  onoe  than  be  flamlDg  oyerhesf*" 
Emma  had  made  extensive  prepM- 
tions  for  her  vidter.  The fiMlgiAi* 
powder  bad  heed  hooght  for  the  oee»- 
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sion.  The  tea-cakes  had  b^n  brown- 
ed and  buttered  to  a  charm.  She  was 
about  to  begin  the  toast,  when  a  mes- 
sage arrived  from  Mrs  Springdale, 
**  who  was  very  sorry  that  she  couldn*t 
come  to  tea  ;  she  was  very  poorly,  and 
had  gone  to  bed." 

**  Poor  dear!  **  ejaculated  the  uncon- 
scious Emma.  *<  How  very  unfortu- 
nate. Give  my  love/'  she  said  turn- 
ing to  the  messenger,  '<  and  tell  Mrs 
Springdale  that  I'll  see  her  in  the 
morning.'' 

"  Will  you?"  thought  I,  nearly 
dropping  from  the  chair. 

Emma  rose  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
to  pay  the  promised  visit,  but  she  did 
not  see  the  patient,  "  who  was  not  yet 
awake,  and  must  not  be  disturbed." 

"  It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me  to 
go  down  so  early/'  said  Emma,  *<  she 
will  be  better  after  a  sound  sleep.  A 
slight  cold,  no  doubt  ?  " 

•*  I  should  say  so/* 

*'  It  is  very  sudden,  though.  She 
did  not  complain  during  the  day ;  she 
couldn't  have  felt  the  attack  coming  on." 

I  wished  from  my  very  soul  that 
Emma  could  have  had  some  hint  of 
Aer  attack,  which  was  evidently  com- 
ing on  with  most  tremendous  strides.  I 
had  not  courage  to  tell  her  of  the  dan- 
getm  I  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
another  concussion — a  fresh  dilacera- 
tion  of  her  scarce-healed  heart.  Af- 
ter breakfast  she  proceeded  again  to 
Mrs  Springdale*s  apartment,  and  again 
she  was  refused  admittance.  "  Mrs 
Springdale  could  not  possibly  receive 
.Tisiters.  She  was  not  equal  to  the 
fatigue."  Emma  resumed  her  seat  in 
our  own  room,  with  a  chidden  and  de- 
jected countenance.  The  servant- 
maid  shortly  afterwards  entered  with 
a  note  addressed  to  me.     It  ran  thus : 

**  Sir, — I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  provide  yourself  with  other  apart- 
ments at  your  very:  earliest  conveni- 
ence. Your  week  will  be  due  to-  mor- 
row, and  if  you  will  then  quit  my 
house,  I  shall  feel  obliged.  The  ser- 
Tant  will  render  you  any  service  in 
the  removal  of  your  luggage,  and  in 
hastening  your  departure..  I  must 
decline  any, visits  from  the  lady;  and 
I  cannot,  in  conclusion,  forbear  ex- 
pressing my  extreme  surprise,  that  a 
gentleman  should  so  far  forget  him- 
self, as  to  attempt  the  imposition  of 
which  you  have  been>  guilty. — I  am. 
Sir,  yonr  hnoibie  servant, 

"*  Masy  Spbinodalc. 
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«(P.S.-— You  will  excuse  me  for 
adding,  that,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  happiness,  you  will  do  well 
to  leave  the  wicked  and  designing 

Eerson,  who,  from  all  I  hoar,  seemt 
ent  upon  your  ruin." 

Emma  had  taken  the  letter  from 
the  girl.  As  soon  as  the  latter  quitted 
the  room,  she  read  it  to  me  aloud. 
She  faltered  and  lost  colour ;  l>ut  of 
violent  passion,  which  I  expected,  and 
looked  for  with  the  most  torturing 
anxiety,  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance. She  closed  and  bit  her 
lips,  and  from  their  downpressed  cor- 
ners she  extracted  the  convulsed  ex- 
pression of  agalled  and  wounded  pride. 

Habit  hardens.  Annoyed  as  I  was 
by  the  complete  disruption  of  the  small 
social  circle  in  which  I  had  forespoken 
BO  much  real  enjoyment,  I  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Huntingdon  in 
search  of  another  place  of  refuge, 
without  any  intense  or  visible  emotion. 
I  was,  perhaps,  partly  borne  up  by 
the  unlocked  for  absence  of  all  pas** 
sionate  expression  on  the  part  of  Em- 
ma, attributing  such  absence  to  a 
growing  apathy,  and  a  disregard  for 
the  world's  opinion,  which,  in  existing 
circumstances,  were  much  to  be  desir- 
ed. In  an  obscure  corner  of  the  town 
I  detected  a  shy-looking  chemist's 
shop,  a  dismal  house  of  drugs,  that 
stood,  ashamed  of  its  condition,  away 
from  the  roadside,  rather  avoiding 
than  courting  public  observation. 
There  are  houses,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, whose  poor  and  downward- 
tending  looks  bespeak  at  once  their 
loss  of  character,  and  an  utter  hope- 
lessness in  respect  of  its  recovery. 
Such  a  house  was  this.  From  the 
side  door  J  received  the  information 
that  the  private  part  of  it  was  to  be 
let  furnished,  and  that  further  particu- 
lars might  be  gathered  « from  the 
pharmacopolist  in  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory.'-' *'  Here,  at  least,"  thought 
I,  **  we  may  live  without  insult  or 
disturbance;  few  enquiries  will  be 
made  respecting  us,  and  the  proprie- 
tor will  scarcely  stand  on  trifles.  I 
walked  into  the  shop. 

Behind  the  counter,  beneath  a  mi- 
serable account  of  empty  boxes,  I  saw 
a  man  of  middle  height,  very  corpu- 
lent, very  red,  and,  if  the  silent  talk 
of  most  expressive  features  might  be 
trusted,  very  overbearing.  He  had.  a 
full  and  fish-like  •je,  a  lo«r.  reoeding 
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forehead,  a  thick  abnormal  nose,  and 
a  mouth  on  which  conceit  had  sat  for 
80  many  years,  that  it  was  a  human 
mouth  no  longer,  but  a  triumphal 
arch  of  flesh,  magnificent  and  broad. 
His  hair  concluded  in  a  bobtail — his 
hands  were  clasped  behind  him,  co- 
vered by  his  skirts.  There  stood  be- 
fore this  mighty  man  a  dozen  miser* 
able  women»  trembling  beggars,  dis- 
eased in  body,  heart-crushed,  and 
starved.  A  few  were  clothed,  the 
majority  were— not  naked — it  is  the 
most  that  can  be  said  with  truth! 
The  tatters  of  gowns  which,  when 
thoroughly  worn  out,  they  had  first 
received  and  prized  as  treasures,  hung 
loosely  about  their  bodies,  and  scarce- 
ly  saved  them  from  exposure.  Over 
the  eyes  of  one,  whom  low  and  bad 
living  had  deprived  of  sight,  there 
was  a  deep  covering  of  brown  paper; 
another,  breathing  hard,  and  owning 
a  face  in  which  the  claims  of  death 
were  already  written,  sought  a  tem- 
porary support  from  the  plastered 
wall.  There  was  a  vacant  chair 
which  she  gazed  on  with  a  longing 
eye,  looking  alternately  and  most  im- 
ploringly at  it,  and  at  the  ruler  of  the 
place,  without  whose  gracious  leave 
fihe  deemed  it  more  than  her  life  was 
worth — Heaven  knows,  it  was  very  lit- 
tle— to  seat  herself  and  take  her  rest. 
A  third  was  lame ;  all  were  touched 
with  some  distemper  that  might  be 
traced  to  the  same  melancholy  cause — 
to  rife  and  pinching  want.  The  apo- 
thecary, of  whom  the  whole  number 
£tood  in  manifest  dread,  surveyed  his 
company  with  a  haughty  ostentatious 
stare,  that  marked  him  at  once  for  an 
impostor.  He  deserted  his  patients 
as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  sup- 
posing my  business  of  a  more  urgent 
character.  I  requested  that  the  poor 
sufferers  might  have  his  first  attention. 

''  Oh,  they  can  keep,  sir!"  sud  the 
vain- glorious  man,  **  they  can  keep. 
But,  as  you  please.  No.  1,  Jenkins, 
with  the  oculus.'* 

An  emaciated  female  here  stepped 
forward.  She  had  a  livid  mark  be- 
neath her  eye,  the  black  and  blue  of 
a  blow  or  fall.  The  apothecary 
frowned,  and  peered  at  her  mysteri- 
ously from  many  points  of  view.  *'  Do 
yon  know  the  art  and  science?**  be 
enquired,  turning  at  length  to  me. 

"  I  do  not,  sir.** 

<<  This  is  a  treat,  then,  that  yon  can*t 
enjoy.    I  could  admire  it  for  ever.  A 
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lovely  colour,  pity  It  should  ever  fade. 
The  learned  caU  it  Ikey  Moses,  It's 
a  perfect  case.  How's  your  husband, 
Jenkins?** 

The  patient  shook  her  head. 

"  Still  suffering  from  alcohol  ? — eh 
—speak  out.** 

"  He's  very  bad,  sir,**  said  the  poor 
creature,  and  then  entered  upon  along, 
sad  history  of  domestic  tyranny  and 
dissipation. 

«*  There's  your  aqueous  liquid,**  ex- 
claimed the  chemist,  interrupting  her. 
"  Wash  the  part,  bis  vel  ter  quotidie, 
every  now  and  then.  Sevenpence. 
Now,  Mrs  Wiggins,  No.  2.  Here's 
a  case,  sir,  that  would  have  puzzled 
Hippocrates.  The  doctor  round  the 
corner  calls  it  acute  Fhtebiius,  Bah ! 
Stuff  and  nonsense.  Bugbitus,  just 
as  likely.** 

Mrs  Wiggins  took  the  place  of  Mrs 
Jenkins,  who  had  departed  with  her 
lotion.  The  present  invalidwas  suffer- 
ing from  exhaustion — she  was  famished. 

'<  Now  listen  to  the  diagnostics," 
remarked  the  man  of  science,  pointing 
to  me  with  his  extended  arm. 

"  Wiggins,  what  do  you  feel?** 

*'  Oh,  very  sinking,**  moaned  the 
sufferer. 

"No  plethora?** 

"  No  what,  sir?** 

"  Oh  I  forgot,"  said  the  questioner,- 
blushing  like  a  clever  man  at  his  mis* 
take. 

"  We  must  descend.  Poor  igno- 
rama.  Don't  you  feel  very  full,  Wig- 
gins? Stopl  Before  you  answer,  think 
a  little ;  that's  my  plan  of  treatment.** 

"  Indeed  I  don't,  sir,*'  answered  the 
hungry  wretch. 

'*  Wonderful  instance  of  self-delu- 
sion.    A  fresh  phenomenon.     Mark^* 
it  down.  Wiggins,  you  eat  too  much." 

*'  Heaven  bless  you,  sirl**  exclaim- 
ed the  woman  with  surprise. 

**  You  do— don't  say  you  don't.  I 
must  phlebotomize  you  into  absti- 
nence 1** 

*»  What  have  you  eaten  to-day  ?  ** 

"  Nothing,  sir !  '* 

*'  And  yesterday?" 

*'  Some  bread  and  water,  sir!** 

The  chemist  paused — then  with  his 
thumb  and  finger  slowly  stroked  bis 
ohin. 

«<  This  is  remarkable.  Symptoms 
cutting  both  ways.  Who  shall  say  it 
i8n*t  loss  of  appetiiuif  Let  us  tack 
abont.  Now,  Wiggins^  mark.  You 
don't  sleep  at  night?** 
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••  Very  little,  sometimes." 

«'  That  will  do— that's  a  symptom. 
Look  at  me.  You  feel  you-don't- 
know-howish?" 

«'  I  think  I  do,  sir." 

"  Come,  Wiggins,  none  of  that. 
You  are  sure  you  do.  A  sinking  in 
the  stomach  now  and  then— eh  ?" 

"  Yos,  sir,  continually." 

«<  What— r?e  clinched  it,  ha?e  I? 
The  animal  wants  tone,  sir.  We  mnst 
wind  her  up.  Wiggins,  this  is  seri- 
ous. We  must  draught  you.  Take 
a  dose  haustui — ^that's  Latin  for  in  the 
^hop,  Repetitur  quoiidie — repeat  it 
night  and  morning.  One  and  two- 
pence— get  it  ready.*' 

*'  I'm  not  worth  a  single  farthings 
«ir." 

"  Wiggins,  you  are  an  incurable. 
Physic's  thrown  away  upon  yo\i.  Go, 
inhale  the  fresh  and  bracing  air. 
Walker,  No.  3."  And  Mrs  Wiggins 
crawled  away  ashamed,  and  Mrs  Wal- 
ker, No.  3,  advanced  to  the  bashaw. 
In  a  similar  manner  he  prescribed  for 
all.  To  such  as  could  scrape  toge* 
ther  the  required  pence,  his  medicines 
were  a  panacea ;  the  extreme  pauper 
was  pronounced  incurable,  and  was 
discharged  accordingly.  In  a  little 
time  the  shop  was  cleared.  The  scene, 
however,  had  lasted  long  enough  to 
effect  a  gradual  forgetfulness  of  my 
own  condition,  and  to  oppress  me  with 
a  lively  sense  of  others'  woes« 

«  Such  is  business,"  said  the  apo- 
thecary, addressing  me,  his  only  audi- 
tor. **  No  time  to  lose  in  our  pro- 
fession. Patients  must  be  healed, 
currente  calomel,  as  we  doctors  say. 
Wherein,  sir,  can  I  serve  you?  To 
the  last  page  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
you  shall  command  me." 

I  told  my  business,  and  I  thought 
the  garrulous  and  offensive  man  would 
never  cease  to  praise  hb  rooms  and 
furniture.     **  His  house  was  suited  to 

Srofessionals— -had  been  fitted  up  for 
is  own  private  residence,  with  no  id- 
terior  view  to  lodgers.  Lodgers,  as 
snch,  were  his  abhorrence.  But  he 
was  man — the  social  being  in  the  cre- 
ative scheme— unwed,  and  he  longed 
to  Jeel  society  about  him.  As  friends 
he  would  receiTe  as ;  not  else.  The 
fee  for  the  apartments  was  a  secondary 
natter.  He  did  not  let  to  make  by 
them.  He  hoped  that  bis  high  stand- 
ing acquitted  htm  of  that.  Thank 
Heaven,  wbo  had  made  him  so  essen- 
Hal  to  hb  /el/oir-orMtiiretf  he  wu 
4iboro  Buspioiou  I    But  ho  must  ha^e 
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friends;  it  was  a  human  weakDetf, 
and  he  submitted."  The  rooms  wef« 
dark  and  low — the  fumitare  most 
mean — the  rent  unreasonably  high* 
but  I  agreed  to  take  the  place.  It  was 
a  quiet  home  for  Emma — that  was  all 
I  needed.  Having  arranged  the  termi, 
I  left  the  shop,  my  spirits  burdened, 
I  knew  not  why — my  mind  stirred  tip 
and  troubled,  1  asked  not  wherefore. 

The  same  evening  Emma  and  I  took 
possession.  I  had  requested  in  tlie 
morning  that  a  fire  should  be  lighted, 
and  all  things  made  comfortable,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  lady ;  but 
as  it  often  happens,  where  promises 
are  large  and  statements  highly  co- 
loured, there  was  a  falling  off  in  tlie 
performance.  Mr,  or,  as  his  pauper- 
patients  styled  him,  Doctor  Weesen, 
rated  the  servant  child,  (the  sole  do- 
mestic of  the  house,  innocent  of  her 
fourteenth  year,)  and  scolded  her  for 
her  neglect,  in  a  harangue  that  would 
havo  sounded  bettor  had  it  been  de- 
livered to  a  company  of  soldiers.  He 
then  apologized  to  Emma,  and  told 
her  that  an  establishment  was  the 
most  oppressive  thing  in  life,  and  that 
domestic  cares  had  wellnigh  been  too 
much  for  Socrates. 

First  impressions,  whether  tma  or 
false,  are  dangerous  if  unfavourable. 
No  after  knowledge,  no  wise  experi- 
ence, can  efface  entirely  the  sad  com- 
plexion that  is  spread  abroad  with  the 
first  shock  of  sensibility.  Without 
exertion,  and  in  an  instant,  in  a  breath, 
the  quick  and  heated  fancy  is  impress- 
ed. Years  of  endeavour  will  not  wear 
away  the  form.  When  we  stepped 
into  the  cold  and  joyless  rooms,  Ehn* 
ma  involuntarily  recoiled.  I  shared 
the  impulse  which  had  moved  her,  and 
was  sensible  that  we  had  made  a  down- 
ward step.  Dismal  conceptions  filled 
my  mind,  at  once  disturbed,  distressed 
it,  bore  upon  it  with  the  force  of  tn- 
cuhi,  I  made  an  effort  to  shake  them 
off.  They  relaxed  not.  Incoherent 
apprehensions,  not  to  be  disdained, 
mystical  shadows  though  ye  be,  ye  are 
the  invisible  but  certain  barbiogers 
of  real  and  fast-approaching  misery  I 
Gratifying  as  the  unconcemedness  of 
Emma  had  been  upon  the  receipt  of 
Mrs  Springdale's  letter,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  observe  that  her  exemption 
from  violent  emotion  seemed  not  onlj 
likely  to  continue,  but  to  merge,  at 
last,  into  a  settled  raelanclioly.  For 
a  fortnight  we  had  occupied  Doctor 
Vf  eei^TL^toQJiDaiWtfldnslac  that  time 
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«he  mado  no  effort  to  ra11jr»  evinced  no 
desire  to  be  roused  from  the  moody 
and  desponding  state  into  which  she 
had  gradually  fallen.  Day  after  day 
she  would  sit*  for  a  time  needle  in 
hand,  looking  at,  rather  than  pursuing 
her  work;  then  she  would  suddenly 
put  it  aside  and  muse,  resting  her 
elbow  on  her  knee,  her  cheek  upon 
her  hand,  smiling  perhaps,  and  so 
bitterly,  that  it  chilled  me  to  stand  by 
and  witness  it.  I  tried  every  manoeuvre 
that  affection  could  suggest,  to  divert 
and  cheer  her ;  but  my  office  was  a 
thankless  one.  One  day,  after  I  had 
talked  for  half  an  hour,  with  a  gaiety 
that  almost  choked  me,  from  the  ex- 
ertion which  was  required  to  force  it 
up,  she  sat  as  gloomy  and  as  silent  as 
ever ;  and  the  only  acknowledgment 
I  got,  was  a  fixed  stare,  and  a  pitiful 
ahake  of  the  head. 

*'  Oh  dear  me,  Emma!"  I  said  at 
length/ with  a  tndy  miserable  sigh, 
^*  this  is  dreadful  work.  I  shall  go  out 
ef  my  mind,  that  will  be  the  end  of 
it ;  and  if  this  is  to  last,  I  don*t 
care  how  soon.  Little  did  I  think 
that  all  our  happiness  was  to  end  in 
^isl" 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  then  ?*'  en- 
quired  Emma. 

**  Am  1 1  I  never  was  so  wretched 
In  my  life.  I  have  given  up  every 
thing  for  you  Emma,  and 

**  I  know  it ! "  she  exclaimed,  **  and 
you  repent  it.  Why  have  you  not 
•aid  so  before?  You  believe  that 
woman,  and  you  hate  me.  Let  me 
leave  you.  Let  the  wicked  and  de- 
signing wretch  depart  1 "  And  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  in  great  agitation. 

'*  Emma,  you  are  greatly  to  blame 
for  talking  m  this  way.  Whatever 
people  may  have  said,  I  am  sure  I 
have  always  treated  you  with  great 
kindness.  The  harsh  usage  of  others 
has  made  me  love  you  the  more." 

«<  I  would  that  I  were  dead  r*  she 
cried,  "desolate  outcast  that  I  am !  Do 
not  mind  me,  Stukely — do  not  listen 
to  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  ungrateful  to 
you." 

**  Dearest  Emma!  voa  are  not  ud« 
fateful.  I  do  not  upbraid  you.  But 
why  should  we  have  these  interruptions 
to  our  happiness  ?  If  you  will  but 
•mile,  and  look  cheerful,  and  live  as 
we  used  at  Mrs  Springdale's,  every 
thing  wQl  go  on  well.  I  am  sure,  for 
.ihis  last  week,  my  life  has  been  a 
terden  to  me.    How  can  I  poisibly 


keep  up  my  spirits,  whilst  you  are  sad 
and  mournful,  and  close  your  lips 
against  me?** 

« Dear  Caleb!**  exclaimed  Emma, 
bursting  into  tears,  which  fell  before 
me  like  a  refreshing  shower,  **  return 
to  Cambridge.  Be  happy.  Leave 
me.  Let  me  go  into  the  world — the 
cruel,  cruel  world,  and  beg  my  bread 
from  door  to  door,  and  be  refused. 
Let  me  starve  and  die ;  but  do  not  let 
them  say  that  I  have  been  yc^ur  ruin 
and  destruction.** 

**  You  think  too  much  of  these 
things,  dear.  Let  them  say  what  they 
please.  Nothing  can  afflict  me,  ifyoa 
will  only  be  merry  and  gay.  What 
a  pity  It  is  we  haven*t  a  pianoforte 
hero  f  A  little  music  would  set  ^yrerj 
thing  to  rights— delicious  music !  We 
must  hire  one  if  we  can.  Come,  smile 
and  look  bright,  as  you  know  how. 
There's  a  dear  Emma!" 

*'  But  about  Cambridge,  Caleb?** 

<*  Well  then,  ^ear,  I  promise  you, 
if  you  will  put  a  good  face  upon  mat* 
ters,  and  become  immediately  the 
sweet,  good-tempered  Emma  whom  I 
used  to  know,  I  will  not  let  another 
day  pass  without  fixing  a  time  for  my 
return.*' 

You  have  seen  the  sun,  upon  a  spring 
day,  breaking  through  the  jc«loua 
clouds  which  shut  out  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  intercept  the  adoring 
heart  of  man.  You  nave  seen,  I  sav, 
and  felt  the  power  of  the  gush  of  liquid 
light  that  made,  for  one  brief  UQiterval> 
the  sober  earth  to  smile,  and  passed, 
like  joy,  into  the  secret  caverns  of  your 
soul.  How  transient  is  the  gleam! 
How  hastily  do  the  murky  clouds 
unite  again,  with  more  compactnesa 
than  beU)re,  and  quench  that  joy  and 
smile!  Thus  evanescent,  but  with 
such  potency,  did  the  sparkling  eyes 
of  her  I  loved,  and  madly  loved,  send 
forth  again  its  rays,  to  console  and 
cheer  me.  Thus  quickly  did  the  un- 
wholesome vapours  of  her  mind  extin- 
guish them. 

Unable  to  remain  in  her  presence 
not  touched  by  her  condition,  and 
fearful  of  adding  to  her  melancholy 
by  advice  and  entreaties  which  in  no 
way  removed  her  cause  of  suffering, 
I  left  her  on  the  following  mornings 
in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  despur» 
and  without  knowing  whither  to  direct 
my  steps.  I  walked  mechanically  into 
the  laboratory  of  Doctor  Weezen. 
He  received  me  Ter;  ^aclauaVi^wL.- 
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plained  to  me,  with  much  magnilo- 
quence, the  properties  and  peculiar 
virtues  of  his  medicines ;  and,  after  a 
most  abstruse  and  learned  dls  ^uisitioQ 
on  the  healing  art  in  general,  he  told 
me  that  it  was  time  to  see  his  patients, 
and  how  proud  he'd  feel  if  I  would 
kindly  bear  him  company.  The  Doctor, 
as  a  man,  I  heartily  disliked — his  skill 
and  knowledge  I  regarded  with  con- 
tempt. I  accepted  his  invitation 
nevertheless,  and  did  not  scruple,  upon 
our  way,  to  beg  a  remedy  for  a  ha- 
bitual gloomy  state  of  mind. 

'*  Or,  as  we  should  say,  in  technic 
parlance,  *  a  superabundance  of  black 
bile.'  I  am  afraid,  sir,  it*s  a  case  for 
Bedlam.  It*s  not  professional  to  re- 
commend the  bastinado ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  like  a  cudgel  to  cure  a  me- 
lancholy. A  dose  or  two  Fve  known 
restore  the  mental  equilibrium.  At 
Bedlam,  it*s  the  standard  recipe.  Is 
the  patient  young?** 

*«  Not  very  old,  sir." 

*^  Then  you  have  a  chance  of  cure. 
"When  an  old  head  gets  dull  and  flabby, 
tonics  are  thrown  away  upon  it." 

With  similar  profound  remarks,  Dr 
Weezcn  entertained  me,  as  wo  passed 
from  den  to  den.  His  patients  were  a 
most  destitute  and  squalid  troop,  hold- 
ing life  on  terms  that  made  it  scarcely 
-worth  possession.  Doctor  Weczen 
evidently  thought  so.  His  mode  of 
treatment  was  in  conformity  with  this 
idea,  and,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
was  calculated  to  lighten  speedily  the 
burden  of  existence.  Henceforward, 
I  repeated  daily  my  visits,  in  company 
with  the  fussy  doctor ;  and  daily  did 
I  witness  scenes  of  exquisite,  unmiti- 
gated suffering,  whose  naked,  horrid 
aspect  would  have  shocked  and  driven 
me  back,  had  it  not  elicited,  in  mercy, 
a  spark  of  human  fellow-feeling,  by 
whose  light  I  was  directed  into  useful- 
ness. Many  of  the  unfortunates  needed 
bread  more  than  physic ;  and  I  supplied 
them,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  with  the 
means  of  getting  it.  More  than  one 
poor  wretch  looked  at  me  with  a  vacant 
eye,  doubtful  of  the  act  of  charity,  and 
took  the  offering  without  a  word  of 
thanks.  The  warm  heart  of  benevo- 
lence had  never  taught  them  the  lan- 
guage of  gratitude,  and  they  might  be 
pardoned  if  they  were  ignorant  of  its 
expression. 

Privileged  in  being  the  instrument 
of  good,  and  busy  now  from  day  to 
daf,  I  felt  Jesi  acutely  than  before  the 
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continued    mournfulness   of   Emma* 
But  time  wore  on.     Returning  front 
my  walks,  I  met  no  glbtening   and 
love  telling  eye  of  welcome— -no  tongue 
to  ask  a  hundred  unimportant  ques- 
tions— unimportant  in  themselves,  bat 
most  signiBcant  of  the  ardent^  true 
affection.  All  was  silence  and  despon- 
dency.    The 'Cause  I  knew  not,  could 
not  learn.     Often  I  asked,  and  a  re- 
pulsive sigh  was  then  the  only  answer. 
Could  it  be  sullenness  and  a  dislike  of 
me  ?     I  saw  no  reason  for  suspicion  ; 
but  my  pride  took  fire,  and  a  thought 
of  anger  started  in  my  mind — one 
smarting  thought — it  was  the  first,  and 
love  corrected  and  suppressed  it.    But 
this    moroseness    was   not  the    only 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  Emma. 
Her  health  was  yielding  before  the 
influences  of  this  cherished  care,  this 
ever-gnawing    trouble.      Within     a 
month,  her  once  lovely  countenance 
had  undergone  a  transformation  that 
confounded  and  alarmed  me.     The 
delicate  complexion,  that  fair,  trans- 
parent hue,  had  vanished.     A  coarse- 
ness had  grown  over  and  encrusted  it» 
What  sickness  could  have  effected  the 
silent,  hideous  alteration  ?     Her  clear 
and  lustrous  eye,  that  bewitching  eye, 
in  whose  fairy  cell  had  lurk^  the 

Ehiltro  that  had  first  enchanted  me« 
ad  lost  Its  brilliant  sheen,  had  parted 
with  its  dignity  and  power.  "  What 
illness  of  the  mind,"  I  asked  again, 
•*  can  rob  the  organ  of  its  purer  parC^ 
leaving  to  us  this  heavy,  dull,  and 
watery  orb  ?  *'  Her  face  was  turgid — 
her  slender  and  most  graceful  form 
encumbered  with  a  fast  increasing,  un- 
becoming fulness.  Daily,  almost 
hourly,  I  saw  the  gradual  change,  and 
stood  amazed  and  horror  stricken. 
The  longer  I  gazed  upon  the  fading 
beauty,  the  more  offensive  and  unpar- 
donable did  I  deem  her  melancholy 
and  unsocial  manner — the  more  lively 
did  I  feel  the  injury  she  inflicted — the 
greater  seemed  the  sacrifice  that  I  had 
made  for  unrequited  love.  A  second 
thought  of  anger  started  in  my  brain, 
but  love  was  less  awake  to  treason  tham 
before,  and  made  no  effort  to  destroy 
it. 

I  sat  alone  one  evening.  Emma 
had  retired  to  rest.  I  still  reflected 
on  her  odd  behaviour,  her  unaccount- 
able neglect.  "  For  it  is  neglect,"  I 
said,  "  and,  worse  than  that,  ingrati- 
tude. She  is  strangely  altered  in  her 
person  I  Who  could  believe  that  thh 
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19  Emma  wbom  I  knew  three  montlia  ance  with  if/ 
ago?  How  fast  does  beauty  f^de! 
But  this  is  nothing — atlea,^t.  it  is  very 
Utile  compared  with  her  uffence*  She 
cannot  be  accountable  for  Mr//.  I 
never  loved  her  for  her  face  alone.  I 
am  sure  of  it,  I  loved  her  raiher  for 
—for — but  It  does  not  matter  now,  her 
treatment  of  me  U  intolerable — and  it 
has  made  me  most  unhappy.  What 
have  I  not  given  up  for  her  ?  Ah, 
what  indeed  T'  And  t  rose  from  mj 
chair^  and  paced  the  room  in  pertur> 
bation.  «'  1  must  not  think  of  it.'*  A 
sudden  rush  upon  my  conscience  of 
de^porate  thoughts  that  had  lung  b^cn 
chained  tn  i»leep  by  Passion,  (now  im- 
prisoned and  enslaved  herself*)  and 
whoso  violence  was  all  the  stronger 
for  the  previous  slumber,  alraoat  over- 
threvtr  my  re^ison.  1  stood  stiii  with 
terrort  "  Good  HeaTeuP'  I  exclaim* 
ed|  **  whither  h^vo  I  been  waoderitii;? 
What  will  they  think  at  Hoaia  ?  Oh 
God  !  my  father  \  my  poor  mother  1 
She  will  break  her  heart.  What  will 
they  think  of  me  ?  1  must  go  b;ick  to 
Cambridge*  In  a  few  days  my  furni* 
ture  will  be  taken  from  me  if  that  fear- 
ful bill  is  not  duly  paid.  Where  can 
I  get  a  hundred  pounds  ?  What  shall 
1  do?  Oil  Emma,  Emma!  have  1  de- 
served that  you  shuutd  heap  iheeo 
coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  ?  Til  not 
permit  another  day  to  close  upon  me 
without  some  step.  What  Is  best  to 
do?  ril  write — no — 111  return  to 
London.  How  unfortunate  I  have 
been  I  Why  have  I  been  singled  out 
for  all  this  trial  and  affliction  ?  Oh 
that  delectable  schoIan>h>p  1  From  the 
moment  that  I  swore  to  have  it,  1  waa 
doomed.  I  must  do  something.  Let 
me  think  quietly.  Shall  I  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Cambridge,  or  go  home  ? 
I  haven't  a  single  friend  to  advise  me. 
I  never  had  a  youthful  friend  like 
other  boys.  Every  thing  has  been 
igainst  me.  Well,  I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter go  to  Cambridge  first — see  Levy, 
and  then  hasten  to  my  rather,  and  bup- 
plicate  his  pardon.  I  am  sure  he  will 
pity  and  forgive  me,  and  1  vtmt  do 
better  for  the  future.  I'll  pack  up  my 
things  at  once.  In  the  morning  HI 
take  leave  of  Emma,  Ah,  Emma  I 
What  IS  to  bo  done  with  her  ?  Poor 
creature,  she  must  not  be  cast  away  1 
She  shall  suggi^st  a  plan.  She  has 
inaisted  upon  my  leaving  her.  What 
«  comfort  that  it  b  her  own  request  I 
It  would  be  madness  to  refuse  cum^di- 
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With  such  vague  talk 
1  endeairourcd  to  discharge  tbe  horri- 
ble conceptions  of  my  mind,  and  I  at 
last  snccet*ded.  Before  I  went  to  bed 
1  collected  all  my  moveable?,  ami 
made  every  preparation  for  a  depar- 
ture on  the  morrow.  **  1  am  juro 
that  1  have  concluded  wisely,*"  I  whis* 
pered  to  myself.  '*  1  feel  so  peaceful 
and  so  satisfied — my  heart  seems  ca 
much  lighter."  I  proposed  to  an- 
nounce my  resolution  as  soon  as  wo 
arose.     Tno  morning  came,  and  then 

^1  thought  it  better  to  postpone  the 

momentous  communication  until  tho 
evening.  The  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  left  me  very  nervou?, 
and  tay  courage  threatened  to  desert 
me.  **  One  *lay  can't  make  the  dif- 
ference,'* said  L  *'  and  1  shall  be  more 
comfortable  by  and  by :  when  the  shnt- 
tei*s  are  closed,  and  one  is  sitting  by 
the  fire,  things  are  managed  so  nmcti 
better.  1  can  bring  out  the  Mibject 
by  degrees,  without  the  fear  of  start- 
ling her,  and  the  risk  of  ruining  ray 
scheme.  Nothing  shall  prevent  my 
quitting  Huntingdon  to-morrow — that 
is  certain." 

With  the  double  object  of  piytng 
tkponr  pt cadre  conge  visit  to  my  di«» 
eased  aequaintancesi  andof  ettraeting 
vigour  frum  the  fresh  and  limpid  air, 
1  left  my  lodging  at  a  very  early  hour. 
The  pru^pecl  of  a  speedy  li'imindtion 
of  my  present  mode  of  life  acted  fa- 
vourably npon  ray  spirits ;  1  talked 
with  sprtghtliness,  and  briskly  moved 
about,  and  was  half  persuaded  that  I 
had  become  a  very  virtuous  character* 
and  deserving  of  much  sympathy  Hnd 
praise.  The  invalids  received  a  double 
portion  of  thetr  small  allowance*  1 
gave  them  in  addition  some  excellent 
counsel,  (which  might  have  b(  en  of 
iervtce  to  myself;)  then,  wishing  them 
a  quick  recovery,  a  riflher  and  a  belter 
friend,  I  shook  ihero  all  severally  and 
warmly  by  the  band,  and  left  ttiem  to 
their  dismal  meditations.  It  was  late 
when  I  returned.  I  walked  before  the 
door  some  dozen  times,  to  gather  round 
my  heart  the  necessary  stimulut. 
Having  goaded  myself  sufficiently  with 
tlioughta  of  duty — unkind  treatment 
•*^ltered  nature,  (taking  particular 
care  the  white  to  shut  out  all  incite 
menta  on  tbe  score  of  altered  beauitf^ 
I  stopped  at  length,  and  walked  sofllj 
up  the  staircase. 

At  the  very  moment  of  my  entering 
the  apartment,  Emma,  with  a  baatj 
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and  disordered  action,  rose^  as  It  ap- 
peared»  immediately  from  the  floor^ 
and  sat  lierself  witli  violence  and  pre- 
cipitation at    the    table.      She    was 
greatly  agitated— her  cheek  was  ilas- 
tered— her  eye  glaring  with  a  wild  be- 
sotted loolc.      1  was  transBxed  with 
terror.      What  ailed  her?     I  would 
bare  asked  the   question;  but  as  I 
moved  towards  her  for  the  purpose, 
she  set  her  teeth  together  and  re- 
pelled rae  with  a  horrible  unearthly 
laugh.     I  glanced  beneath  the  table  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  reason  of  her 
first  strange  movement.     For  an  in- 
stant, I  burned  with  jealousy !     She 
marked  me,  and  anticipating  my  de- 
sign, darted  thither,  and  crouched  like 
one  possessed.     Quick  as  was  her  mo- 
tion, she  failed  to  conceal  what,  as  it 
appeared  in  sight,  sickened  and  dis- 
mayed  me.  Half  hidden  by  her  sweep- 
ing garments  there  revealed  itself— a 
bottle  of  the  accursed  wine  received 
from  Levy !     What  a  history  did  it 
tell  I  Frightful,  harrowing  exhibition ! 
Miserable  woman !— Debased  beyond 
the  power  of  recovery.     Intoxicated 
—Lost ! 

««  Emma,"  I  said,  trembling  like  a 
leaf,  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 

^this  drink? ^" 

«  Drink!*'  she  replied  in  a  hysteric 
Toice,  "ay,  sir,  I  learnt  it  of  my  father. 
We  have  died  of  it  for  centuries.  It 
has  killed  a  whole  churchyard  of  us. 
When  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sober 
Harrington  ?  Never  since  the  flood.*' 
And  she  screamed  a  madman's  laugh. 
Mad  in  truth  she  was.  I  sought  to 
pacify  her,  but  she  furiously  repulsed 
me,  TO  wed  she  did  not  know  me,  and 
eommanded  me  to  begone,  to  leave  her 
presence,  and  not  disturb  the  banquet, 
when  she  found  me  still  remaining, 
she  surreyed  me  with  contempt,  and 
then  proudly  paced  the  room,  mutter- 
ing as  she  went  about,  her  station,  and 
the  disrespect  that  mortals  paid  her. 
There  was  a  vicious  drift  about  her 
eye,  which,  as  I  met  it,  quailed  and 
frightened  me.  It  spoke  a  malicious 
and  determined  will,  and  exposed  the 
exclusive  deadly  privilege  of  wine. 
Illustrious  beverage!  The  meaner 
Uquors  only  unfit  us  for  exertion.  It 
is  your  higher  boast  to  ripen  us  for 
crime! — Now  it  was  that  previous 
symptoms,  mysterious  and  inexpli- 
cable when  they  arose,  were  inter- 
preted and  made  clear.  Now  the 
MMkjDg  of  the  hand,  the  loss  of  appe- 
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ttte,  the  sinking  of  the  spirits,  tlie  ge- 
neral torpor  and  depression  of  tli* 
frame,  were  traced  to  their  dis^rmee* 
fdl  origin.  Now  I  beheld  the  insi* 
dious  and  tremendous  power  that  had 
stripped  and  triumphed  over  human 
loveliness.  Seductive  poison,  moat 
malignant  juice,  thy  victory  was  un- 
equivocal! I  acknowledged  it,  and 
trembled. 

The  violence  of  Emma  increased 
with  every  passing  minute.  She  talked 
and  raved  until  she  lashed  herself  to 
fury.  My  presence  exasperated  and 
made  hotter  the  brain  that  was  on  fire 
already.  I  could  accomplish  nothing 
by  remaining  in  the  room.  In  a  state 
of  distraction  I  quitted  it,  with  the 
fbilom  hope  of  efiecting  something  bj 
my  absence.  I  hastened  to  the  **  chc 
mical  laboratory ^^^  and  threw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  Doctor  Weezen  with 
as  much  warmth  and  affection  as  if  he 
had  been  my  dearest  friend  in  life. 
Intense  misery  makes  any  one  look 
amiable,  especially  if  any  one  can  he 
of  service  to  us.  **  Oh,  my  dear 
Doctor!**  I  exclaimed,  *•  help  me,  I 
am  a  wretched  being." — "  Sorry  for 
you,*'  said  the  chemist,  eschewing  the 
embrace  as  politely  as  he  could, ''  but 
I  am  as  poor  as  Job  just  now.  How 
Tery  odd  !  I  was  just  agoing  to  ask 
you  for  the  rent.  Patients  falling  off 
uncommon  fast.  This  is  very  stag* 
gering,  Mr  Stukely." 

•*  It  isn't  money  that  I  want.  My 
poor  girl !  what  can  be  done  for  her  ^ 
She  is  in  a  dreadful  state.** 

"  Oh,  bless  my  heart  1  *'  replied  the 
gentleman  in  a  different  tone.  **  Ton 
don't  mean  that,  1  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  near.  But,  my  dear  sir,  don't  alarm 
Tourself,  *tis  a  very  common  case  witl^ 
ladies.  YomfirBt,  I  guess  ?  Well,  that 
aecounts  for  your  anxiety.  You  Ml  be 
quieter  when  yon  have  had  a  dozen.'*' 
As  the  doctor  spoke,  Emma's  foot  was 
heard  loudly  and  quickly  stamping 
overhead.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
her  voice — a  rapid  walking  up  and 
down,  and  a  violent  flamming  of  the 
door.  Then  all  was  silent.  ««  Awfol 
hysteria,  isn't  it  ?*'  enquired  the  doc« 
tor,  looking  serious  and  surprised* 
**  But  it  is  symptomatic.  Nothing 
frightens  me  when  I  know  it  is  symp« 
tomatic.  Don*t  you  be  frightened,  my 
good  young  friend." 

I  waited  half  an  hour  with  Doctor 
Weexen,  determined,  if  the  noise  was 
heard  again,  to  eommnnieate  the  sad 
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discoTery,  and  to  atail  myself  of  his 
advice  in  the  emergency.  But  the 
clamour  was  not  repeated.  At  the 
close  of  the  half*hour  all  was  silent 
still.  I  promised  the  doctor  to  call 
him  up  should  his  serTices  be  required; 
the  doctor  promised  me  that  he  wouldn^t 
take  off  his  boots,  much  lees  go  to  bed, 
and  then  I  stole  timorously  to  my  room 
again.  The  door  was  closed,  not  lock- 
ed. I  gently  opened  it*  and  entered. 
The  apartment  was  in  darkness.  I  call- 
ed to  Doctor  Weezen  in  a  whisper  for 
a  light,  which  he  brought,  and  then  I 
found  that  Emma  had  departed.  I 
dare  not  say  that  an  over*  hasty  con- 
clusion which  I  formed — tiz.,  that  she 
had  run  away  for  erer — afforded  me 
a  gleam  of  inexpressible  relief  1  Our 
bed-room  was  on  the  second  floor; 
thither  I  proceeded.  As  I  drew  near 
sounds  reached  my  ear  again,  and  fell 
like  cold  and  heavy  marble  on  my 
heart.  She  had  fastened  the  door, 
was  gabbling  loud  and  incoherently, 
slapping  her  hands,  and  beating  the 
ground  with  her  foot.  In  a  word,  she 
was  madder  than  ever. 

I  sat  upon  the  stairs  before  the  bed- 
room door,  bitterly  regretting  that  I 
had  not  been  born  an  Israelite  in  the 
days  of  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt, 
under  whose  mild  and  benevolent  po- 
licy the  little  Hebrew  children  were 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light. 
^  It  is  quite  certain,"  said  I, ''  that  I 
am  the  most  unfortunate  wretch  in  the 
creation.  I  am  crossed  in  evei^  thing. 
What  a  terrible  upset  is  this!  Just 
bark  at  her !  Oh  dear,  dear,  dearl  it's 
a  pretty  business  altogether.  An^  one 
but  myself,*'  I  continued,  soliloquizing, 
••  would  leave  her  this  very  nignt,  and 
really  she  half  deserves  it.  But  that, 
I  suppose,  would  be  considered  wrong. 
I  owe  a  duty  to  my  parents  certainly. 
Bless  me,  I  wonder  how  they  arel 
What  can  they  think  of  my  long  si- 
lence? Emma  cannot  have  a  claim 
upon  me  after  what  has  happened.  I 
liave  a  good  mind  to  go.*'  And  I  got 
up ;  but  at  that  moment,  Emma,  seized 
with  a  sudden  paroxysm,  burst  into 
tears,  and  the  voice  recalled  so  many 
dear  associations,  was  so  very  like  the 
▼oice  of  Emma  in  our  early  days  of 
love,  that  the  gradually  hardening  heart 
cave  way,  and  straight  was  malleable 
for  any  thing.  I  resumed  my  seat. 
During  the  succeeding  hour  or  two,  I 
knocked  many  times  against  the  door ; 
first  softly,  then  harder,  and  at  last 


with  violence,  but  an  inhumaii  laugh 
or  yell  was  tlie  sole  acknowledgment 
of  my  application.  The  strength  of 
the  poor  creature  was  howeyer  failing' 
fast.  The  intervals  of  repose  were 
longer,  her  footsteps  much  less  heavy,, 
her  exclamations  not  half  so  forcible* 
I  resolved  to  wait  until  exhaustion  re- 
stored her  reason,  and  I  eould  make 
her  sensible  of  her  mournful  situation. 
It  was  about  three  o'clock  that  I  made 
this  final  resolution,  when  I  had  be* 
come  very  chilly  and  depressed  with 
cold.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
keep  watch  better  if  I  were  more 
warmly  clad.  Accordingly,  I  procured 
my  greatcoat  from  the  sitting-room^ 
covered  myself  with  it  and  a  yard  or 
two  of  thick  stair  matting,  took  my 
position  once  more  ujpon  the  stairs» 
and  then  immediately  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  about  eight  o'clock  from  a 
dream  so  dreadAilly  horrid,  that  the 
satisfaction  I  derived  from  its  being- 
unreal,  actually  reconciled  me  for  a 
Ume  to  my  only  less  horrible  and  true 
condition.  I  did  not  hear  a  move* 
ment  in  the  house.  Silence  was  ii> 
the  bed-room.  I  tried  the  handle  of 
the  door,  and  it  vielded  to  the  gentle 
touch.  I  entered,  and  on  tiptoe  glided 
to  the  bed.  Emma  was  sitting  up 
awake.  She  cast  upon  me  one  brief 
gaze  of  mingled  grief  and  shame,  and 
then  the  pale,  debauched,  and  hag- 
gard countenance  drooped  in  dejec- 
tion on  her  bosom.  She  did  not 
speak  ;  I  did  not  reproach  her.  For 
many  hours  she  continued  in  a  state 
of  mental  numbness,  and  I  was  con- 
stant to  her  side.  At  length,  towards 
evening,  she  fixed  upon  me  steadily 
her  sluggbh  and  cavernous  eye,  clasp* 
ed  tremblingly  my  wrist,  and  in  toe 
low  half  whispering  Yoice  of  van* 
quished  modesty,  implored  me  to  ol^ 
tain  for  her  a  draught  of  wine. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  ask  for^ 
Emma,*'  I  replied.  **  Bid  me  get  for 
you  some  deadly  poison  or  a  dagger. 
You  might  use  both  with  equal  pru- 
dence. I  might  supply  you  with 
them  with  equal  justice  and  hu- 
manity. Ask  rather  for  wholesome 
food .  You  have  eaten  nothing  through- 
out the  day.** 

'<  Wine,  wine!*'  she  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  supplication,  and 
moistening  with  her  tongue  her  parch- 
ed and  fevered  lips ;  **  wine,  Stukely, 
or  I  shall  die  before  your  eyes  I*'  and 
she  squeezed  my  hand  convulsively^ 
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<<  Emmay"  I  exclaimed,  '*  of  all  my 
misfoituneSf  this  stroke  falls  heaviest 
upon  me.  How  you  are  changed !  what 
infatuation  has  led  jou  into  this  gulf 
of  misery  ?  Emma»  1  think  1  see  you, 
but  I  mistrust  my  senses.  My  heart 
breaks  as  I  sit  beside  you.**  I  could 
say  no  more,  for  my  throat  burned, 
and  was  choked  with  emotion. 

"  Wine,  Caleb!  there's  a  dear, 
Caleb.  Wine,  wine!'*  It  was  the 
burden  of  her  song: — say  what, I 
would,  wine  was  my  answer.  All  her 
ideas  had  left  her  but  this  one. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, Emma,**  I  said,  with  serious- 
ness, •*  1  will  not  comply  with  your 
request.  I  will  not  deliberately  be- 
come your  murderer.  I  am  pupished 
sufficiently  already.  Compose  your- 
self if  you  can,  and  forget  the  past.'* 
She  threw  my  hand  away  with  an 
•ffended  air,  and  spake  no  more  that 
^Teniog. 

Daily  I  vowed  to  leave  her,  and 
4aily  her  condition  gave  desertion  a 
cruel  and  unnatural  aspect.  Hour 
after  hour  I  waited  for  the  smallest 
proof  of  amendment,  which  should 
also  be  my  signal  for  departure  ;  but 
the  chancre  was  still  from  bad  to 
worse.  From  morning  till  night  she 
reiterated  her  intense  entreaties^  which 
I  invariably  rejected.  Then,  from 
revenge  or  inability,  she  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  very  soon  she  grew 
emaciated,  wan,  and  deathlike.  An- 
other week  passed  by.  Her  hand 
began  to  shake,  and  never  ceased ; 
her  muscles  quivered,  and  a  constant 
tremor  of  the  body  moved  the  very 
"bed  with  quick  vibrations :  now  her 
•yes  were  rolling  with  alarm,  and 
now  were  occupied  in  an  incessant 
▼acant  watchfulness ;  now  they  were 
fixed  sternly  upon  me,  and  now  they 
chased  about  the  room  some  phantom 
of  the  brain,  and  followed  till  they  lost 
it.  What  wonder  if  the  reason  took 
alarm,  and  forsopk  its  frail  and  tot- 
tering tenement!  She  no  longer 
knew  me* 

"  Monster!**  she  cried  out,  shrink- 
ing from  my  touch  as  I  approached 
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her,  "  would  you  kill  the  helpless 
creature  ?  would  you  sell  her  to  the 
dogs  ?  It's  a  brave  carcass.  Ah^  ab, 
ah,  poor  lad ! — Are  you  frightened  ? 

It  won*t  hurt  you,  but  you  mustn't  kill, 
kill,  kill.**  She  stopped,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  another  strain:  "  Come, 
dear  mother,  the  bells  are   ringping'. 

The  folks  are  all  ready  for  church. 
Look  there,  too,  there*s  dear  old  Adam 
hobbling  as  fast  as  his  spindle  shanka 
can  carry  him — faster,  faster,  Adam, 
or  they'll  begin  without  you.      What 
a  gay  Sunday  it  is  !     For  all    the 
world  like  a    merry-making!       But 
the  sun  shines,**  she  continued  mourn- 
fully, '*  and  that  is  so  deceitful.      The 
night  is  sure  to  come  now.     Oh  !  it 
would  be  a  clever  trick  to  steal  the 
sunshine !— Don't  talk    unkindly    to 
me,  James — 1  meant  no  harm.     You 
forget.  Temple,  that  I  gave  up  every 
thing  for  you.      What,  again,**  she 
shrieked  out  louder  than  ever,  catch* 
ing  sight  of  me  in  the  inconstant  pro- 
gress of   her  eye;    "will  this  man 
never  bo  gone  ?    Ha  !  have  I  caught 
you? — Hide  that  knife;  murder,  mur- 
der—the fiend,  the  fiend  !*'    And  then 
she  checked  herself  immediately,  fixed 
upon   the  ceiling  an    impotent    and 
empty  stare,  whilst  heavy  perspira- 
tion hung  in  pearly  drops  about  her. 

I  had  no  power  to  move.  I  was 
fastened  to  the  spot,  and  I  looked 
upon  the  poor  maniac  with  a  heart 
torn  by  conflicting  passions.  I  was 
startled  by  a  voice.  It  fell  upon  mjr 
ears  like  a  faint  memory — like  the 
haunting  spirit  of  a  sound  deceaseil^- 
the  spirit  that  loves  to  awaken  slum- 
bering fancy.  It  touched  me,  and  it 
glided  on  ; — what  was  its  busincsa 
now?  The  voice  was  heard  again, 
and  with  more  distinctness  than  be- 
fore. It  was  the  substance,  and  no 
shadow — the  reality,  and  not  the  sym- 
bol. It  was  louder  yet!  It  called 
my  name.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
footstep.  .  That  voice,  that  8tep,  and 
Here  I  Earth,  open  your  devouring 
jaws,  for  pity*8  sake,  and  hide  me  from 
my  Father  t 
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GABRIELLE  DE  BELLE-ISLE.      A  TALE. 


TAKEN  FROM  THE  DRAMA  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

Chapter  I. 
The  Court  Lovers. 


The  Marchioness  de  Prle  sat  in 
her  boudoir,  completing  her  toilette, 
and  her  maid,  Mariette,  was  nnsealing 
the  letters  which  had  that  morning 
arrived  from  Paris  to  Chantilly,  at 
which  latter  place  she  was  at  present 
residing. 

'*  Go  at  once  to  tlie  signature,  Ma- 
riette/' said  the  impatient  Marchion- 
ess to  her  maid,  wno  had  begun  to 
read  the  epistle  she  had  opened.  **  Go 
at  once  to  the  signature.  The  name 
will  tell  us  all — ^will  tell  ua  at  once 
what  the  writer  wants.  Know  you 
not  that. every  one  of  those  letters  is 
addressed  not  to  me  myself,  the  Mar- 
ciiioness  de  Prie,  but  merely  to  the 
fayotirito  of  the  Duke  de  BourboD, 
m mister  of  Louis  XV.  ?  Therefore 
burn  them  in  all  haste — burn  them.** 

Mariettej  as  she  opened  the  letters, 
read  the  signatures — *'  M,  de  Noel.** 

t'  Burn  It"  said  the  Marchionefts, 
as  she  adjusted  her  rmgleti  In  the 
gUii. 

"  Rf .  de  Duras," 

'*  Bum/* 

"  M.  D'Aumont/* 

*'  Burn — buro .  Now,  is  there  none 
from  the  Duke  de  Richelieu?" 

"  None.  They  are  all  burnt.  Per- 
mit me  to  hope,**  said  Mariette  afler 
a  short  pause,  '*  that  Madame  has  no 
tQquietude  with  reipect  to  the  Duke 
4e  Richelieu.*' 

"  Oh,  Mariette,  be  assured  on  that 
point,**  replied  her  ladyship  ;  *'  and 
moreover,  the  Duke,  1  know,  la  faith- 
ful.'* 

"  Faithftil,  and  at  Paris  1  *' 

"  Yes,  faithful ;  and  though  he  U 
absent  I  am  satbBed  of  ii*     Comc« 


yon  inquisitive  one,  you  shall  be  con- 
vinced. Look  here,  Mariette,** — and 
she  drew  from  a  silken  purse,  beauti- 
fully embroidered,  the  half  of  a  gold 
sequin.  **  When  he  returns  me  the 
other  half— but  not  till  then ;  do  you 
understand  ?** 

''  Oh,  a  love  token !  **  said  the  maid. 

'^  A  love  token,  if  you  will.  Know, 
Mariette,  that  with  people  of  refine* 
ment,  the  greatest  misery  is,  not  to 
lose  the  love  of  another,  but  to  ba 
still  loved  when  one  has  ceased  to 
feel  the  passion.*' 

«*  A  profound  sentiment,  madam  !** 

'*  Well,  the  Duke  and  mjself  re- 
solved that,  under  no  pretext  what- 
ever,  should  our  tender  etijoymenl 
become  a  source  of  ehagHn  Mnd  era* 
barrf  SJmcnL  Therefore  it  was  that, 
breaking  th©  sequin  in  two,  we  each 
took  half,  and  agreed  that  the  ftrsi 
who  ceased  to  love  should  forthwith 
send  their  moiety  to  the  oifcerj  and 
that  the  recipient  should  accept  of  the 
present  without  a  single  w*:*rd  of  re- 
proach.  The  Duko  has  not  yet  sent 
bis  half." 

Mariette  was  delighted  with  an  ex^ 
pedient  which  saved  both  parlies  a 
world  of  pain,  of  doubt,  and  e«p!atia- 
tion<  Her  commentEt  however,  wero 
cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  hiraiclf.  She  very  wisely 
retired. 

"  Frora  Paris?**  said  the  Mar* 
chioticis, 

**  This  moment  have  1  dismounted/' 
said  the  Duke,  who  begged  that  the 
ardour  of  lib  attach  men  I  might  extruse 
ihe  travelling-dress  in  whieh  he  made 
his  appearance. 


*  The  b«it  plafs  of  &f*  Dumu  appear  to  nv^  DotwitlrBtanditti;  their  dr«infttk  form,  ti> 
be  more  novdi  tbati  dramas.  Tht^y  partake  more  or  ihe;  vlraeltjT  tbcs  aurtmie,  tbe 
eicUed  curioilty  of  tfift  noreU  ibsn  of  that  |ioi?£ie  development  af  finding  and  ob«rac-> 
Wr  which  diitingoiBli  ih«  drama.  M.  Duma*,  and  «ome  olhcrfl  of  hi*  count r/irtfin,  ipvak 
Biucb  of  SbakBpeare,  but  tbelr  ln«pi ration  might  be  r^tlier  traced  lo  the  work»  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  W«  offer  no  apology,  t1iervf&r«,  io  Af.  Durnni  far  makitiif  ibii  uie 
of  hli  drama*  The  laia  we  preaent  to  our  readers  willj  at  all  ev^nli,  we  per»tittdo 
odnelTQft,  be  more  scceptftble  thin  inj  trtB»latloii  of  the  play  ^«  *hoii1d  bi^  capmbltf 
efgirlRgf 
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The  excuse  was  accepted. 

«•  But  you  hare  been  absent/*  pur- 
sued the  Marchioness,  <*for  eight 
days,  and  your  furlough  extended  only 
to  five." 

The  Duke  had  abundant  reasons  to 
give,  and  to  lament,  for  this  prolonged 
absence.  He  also  had  his  tender  re- 
proaches to  make.  Not  a  line  had  he 
received — not  a  single  billet — not  one 
word  of  love.  Up  to  that  ver^  day 
be  had  never  seen  the  handwriting  of 
his  beautiful  Marchioness. 

For  this  she,  in  return,  had  a  suffi- 
cient  justification.  Was  the  Duke  a 
diplomatist,  and  would  he  have  her, 
the  favourite  of  a  minister,  commit 
herself  by  writing,  and  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  one  who  should  obtain 
the  letter  to  ruin  her  fortunes  and 
procure  her  disgrace  at  court  ? 

The  argument  was  irresistible. 
"  However,  you  love  me  still?'*  said 
the  Duke,  with  the  most  bewitching 
pathos. 

"  Oh,  do  not  doubt  of  it,"  was  the 
reply.    *'  And  you  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  to  distraction  I  *'  and  he  de- 
voutly kissed  her  fair  hand.  **  Per- 
mit me,"  he  continued,  "  though  you 
do  not  write,  to  present  you  with  these 
tablets.  They  are  the  newest  and 
prettiest  things  I  could  find  at  Paris.*^ 

**  And  my  own  arms,  I  see,  are 
engraved  on  them,*'  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, as  she  took  his  elegant  pre- 
sent. Decidedly,  thought  she,  they 
were  procured  for  no  other  than  my- 
self. The  Duke  is  faithful  still. 
'^  But  I,**  she  continued^  «  have  not 
been  forgetful.  I  have,  in  your  ab- 
sence, worked  for  you  this  embroider- 
ed purse.*' 

"  With  my  own  initials  on  it  1  **  ob- 
aerved  the  Duke,  as  he  delightedlj 
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accepted  the  flattering  gift.  Without 
a  doubt,  thought  he,  it  was  worked 
expressly  for  me.  The  Marchioness 
is  faithful  still.  But  some  engage- 
ment now  pressed,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Duke  should  for  a  short 
time  deprive  himself  of  that  society  by 
which  be  lived.  He  rose,  and  took, 
his  leave. 

**  Let  me  see,**  said  the  Marchion- 
ess, as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned^. 
"  what  love- verses  the  poor  Duke  has 
been  writing  in  these  tablets.'*  Sh» 
opened  them — there  dropt  out  the  half 
sequin  1 

"  The  poor  Marchioness  !**  said  the 
Duke,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  tossing 
the  embroidered  purse  in  his  hand. 
''  She  dotes  on  me,  it  seem^.**  There 
was  something  in  the  purse.  Ho  opened 
it — there  fell  out  the  half  sequin  I 

The  Marchioness,  holding  the  bro- 
ken sequin  in  one  hand  and  the  tablets 
in  the  other,  naturally  turned  towards 
the  door  through  which  the  Duke  had 
just  departed.  There  stood  the  Dukew 
who  had  returned,  holding  his  embroi« 
dered  purse  in  one  hand,  and  display- 
ing his  broken  sequin  in  the  other. 

The  effect  was  irresistible.  They 
both  burst  into  laughter.  At  all 
events  there  was  a  miraculous  sympa- 
thy between  them.  They  again  sat 
down  together.  Mutual  releases- 
mutual  confldence.  .  They  were  formed 
for  friendship,  if  not  for  love.  They 
would  assist  each  other  in  the  new* 
schemes,  the  new  affections,  which 
had  sprung  up  in  that  eight  days  of 
absence. 

On  whom,  the  ladt/'s  constancy  was 
next  fixed  we  shall  not  enquire ;  the 
object  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu's  de- 
votion our  next  chapter  will  disclose. 


Chapter  IL 
The  Waoke, 


Gabrielle  de  Belle- Isle  was  a  young 
girl  of  noble  family,  who  bad  confe 
from  Brittany  to  obtain  the  pardon 
and  release  of  her  father,  then  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Bastile.  Fortune,  which 
bad  thus  cruelly  deprived  her  of  her 
parent,  had  endeavoured  to  make  some 
compensation  in  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  a  lover,  the  Chevalier  D'Au- 
^iguy»  a  young  officer  whose  affection 
▼as,  on  her  part,  returned  with  an 
equal  ardour.  Their  union  was  de- 
Jajred  only  by  ifaat  generous  repug- 


nance which  she  felt  to  secure  her  own 
happiness,  whilst  her  father  still  lay 
in  his  miserable  confinement. 

Now,  it  was  precisely  to  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Prie,  the  favourite  of  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  Prime  Minister  of 
Louis  XV.,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle- Isle  had  been  recommended  to 
apply.  She  had  left  Paris,  where  she 
had  been  prosecuting  her  suit,  and  had 
come  to  Chantiily  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  after  having  seen  the  beautiful 
BeVl«-Ule  at  the  court,  that  the  Duke 
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de  Richelieu  bought  those  tablets  he 

presented  to  the  Marchioness :  he  noir 

followed  her  to  Chantillj. 

And  the  Duke  was  still  further  in- 
duced to  prosecute  his  chase  of  the 

fair    Gabrielle»    bj    a   circumstance 

which   occurred  the   morning    after 

his  return  to  Chantillj.     Riehelieu, 

D' Aumont»  D'AuTray»and  some  other 

noblemen,  were  lounging  together  in 

a  room  devoted  to  play.  **  The  ladies 

of  Chantilly,**  said  the  Duke,  in  reply 

to  some  assertion  that  had  been  made 

by  D'Aumont>  *«are  become^yon  say, 

quite    savagely  virtuous,   wild,    un- 

tameable.     Well,  I  will  lay  a  wager 

of  a  thousand  louis — Bve  hundred  with 

yon  D*Aumont,  and  five  hundred  with 

D*Auvray— that  I  will  obtain  a  ren- 
dezvous m>m  the  first  woman  we  meet 

as  we  leave  this  place,  be  it  maid,  wife, 

or  widow,  and  that  in  the  space  of 
twenty- four  hours.'* 

•«  Be  precise,"  said  D*Aumont. 
What  proof  are  we  to  have  of  the  fe- 
licitous nature  of  your  rendezvous?" 
**  It  shall  be  at  midnight— in  her 
own  chamber — and  I  will  drop  you 
down  a  note  in  my  own  handwriting 
from  her  window  into  the  street." 

'<  Done  I  '*  and  the  wager  was  ac- 
cepted. 

"  But  hold!"  said  the  Duke,  "the 
subject  of  this  experiment— it  must  be 
a  pretty  woman. 

The  justice  of  this  condition  iras  at 
once  admitted.  Success  itself  was  not 
to  be  made  a  penalty  ;  the  Duke  was 
not  to  be  driven  to  the  loss  of  hb 
wager  as  the  more  agreeable  alterna- 
tive. 

They  moved  towards  the  door,  and 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  threshold 
than  Mademoiselle  de  Belle- Isle  was 
seen  to  pass  on  her  way  to  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Prie.  Without  contra- 
diction, she  had  become  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  wager. 

A  young  oflScer  who  had  been  pre- 
sent when  the  bet  was  made,  and  who 
had  followed  the  group  with  his  eye 
as  they  left  the  room,  now  stepped 
forward.  "  I  claim,"  said  he,  '*  to 
take  this  wager  with  the  Duke.*' 

••Pray,  on  what  ground?"  said 
D*  Aumont  and  his  associate  in  the  bet. 
**  I  am  about  to  marry  that  lady 
whom  the  Duke  is  to  dishonour  with- 
in twenty- four  hours."  It  was  D'Aa- 
bigny  who  spoke. 

Such  a  claim  could  not  very  well 
be  gaioiaid,  and  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
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lieu,  with  the  g^reatest  politeness  ima- 
ginable, transferred  his  wager  of  a 
thousand  louis  to  the  Chevalier  D*Au- 
blgny. 

Gabrielle  de  Belle- Isle  was  passinc', 
we  have  said,  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Prie.  She  had  already  had  one  in- 
terview with  that  lady — had  been  re 
ceived  with  kindness — and  pressed  ta 
exchange  her  habitation  at  a  hotel  for 
an  apartment  in  her  house.  To  the 
Marchioness  the  Duke  also  directed 
his  steps. 

*'  And  you  really  have  laid  such  a 
wager  as  this  ?  "  said  the  MarchionesF^ 
after  the  Duke  had,  in  a  private  Utt" 
O'tete  related  the  adventure.  "  What 
madness!  And  you  come  to  me  to 
help  you  I  ** 

"  Is  it  a  reputation  for  wisdom, 
lady,  that  I,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu^ 
have  to  sustain?  I  have  laid  this 
wager,  and  you,  my  dear  Marchioness, 
will  assist  me  in  winning  it.  The  fair 
Gabrielle  has  a  suit  at  court ;  the  li- 
beration of  her  father  from  the  Bas- 
tile ;  let  her  apply  to  me.  Her  suit 
shall  prosper.  And  then — common 
gratitude,  common  jftstice,  you  know, 
indicates  a  return.** 

^'  You  will  use  no  other  means  than 
these — no  violence — no  drugs  ?*' 

The  Duke  pledged  himself  to  Jair 
means,  and  something  like  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  concluded  between  them* 
Accordingly,  the  Duke  had  no 
sooner  left  than  the  Marchioness  en- 
tered into  a  conversation  with  Belle- 
Isle  ;  wherein  she  explained  that  her 
own  influence  with  the  minister  was 
inadequate  to  remove  those  prejudices- 
which  he  had  taken  up  against  her  un- 
fortunate father,  and  counselled  her 
to  have  recourse  to  one  whose  power 
to  serve  her  was  far  greater.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu — could  he  be  per- 
suaded to  undertake  her  suit-^would 
assuredly  prevail.  And  fortunatel7 
he  was  now  at  Chantilly. 

The  unsuspecting  Gabrielle  was 
consoled  at  hearing  that  the  name  of 
this  powerful  patron  was  Richelieu. 
She  had  alreacfv  encountered  him  at 
Paris,  and  he  had  been  so  kind  and 
courteous. 

"  You  shall  write  to  him,**  said  the 
Marchioness,  "  and  request  an  inter- 
view with  him  here." 

«  But  is  it  altogether  fitting?— will 
it  not  be  subject  to  misconstruction  r"* 
said  the  timid  petitioner. 
"  Surely  the  motive  "^vVV  V»  «qS^.- 
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cient  explanation  to  the  most  mali- 
cious of  creatures/'  replied  her  expe- 
rienced adviser.  "  Come,  sit  down 
and  write,  and  I  will  see  it  safelj  de- 
livered into  his  hands." 

Gabrielle  de  Belle- Isle  did  as  she 
Tras  directed,  and  the  Marchioness 
departed  with  the  letter.  The  amia> 
ble  Marchioness,  she  not  only  deliver- 
ed the  billet  from  her  own  carriage, 
but  she  previously  took  the  pains  to 
re-write  it  with  her  own  hand,  (which 
she  might  safely  do,  as  the  Duke  had 
never  been  favoured  with  any  speci- 
mens of  her  penmanship,)  and  in  her 
transcript  of  the  letter  she  added  a 
few  phrases,  to  give  it,  we  will  pre- 
sume, a  more  elegant  and  touching 
eloquence. 

When  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  re- 
ceived this  note,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  his  scheme  succeeding  so  rapidly. 
The  beautiful  Belle- Isle,  whilst  claim- 
ing his  assistance  in  the  liberation  of 
her  father,  seemed  to  promise  an  al- 
most boundless  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
factor. Why,  the  reward  he  medita- 
ted for  his  services,  must  be,  thought 
he,  as  familiar  to  the  imagination  of 
the  lady  as  to  his  own.  The  inter- 
view, we  need  not  say,  was  granted. 
The  Duke  met  the  fair  Belle- Isle-, 
heard  her  story  throughout — sympa- 
thized with  her  affliction — promised 
her  redress — and  obtained  permission 
to  wait  on  her,  though  it  might  be 
late  in  the  evening,  to  bring  her  word 
how  far  his  intercession  had  availed. 
The  wager  was  as  good  as  won. 

What  was  the  Marchioness  about  ? 
Was  she  really  so  philosophical  in  her 
attachments  that  she  could  lend  her 
aid,  in  this  disinterested  manner,  to 
the  projects  of  one  just  released  from 
her  own  bondage  ?  One  would  think 
that  she  would  feel  a  natural,  irresis- 
tible pleasure  in  baulking  any  such  pro- 
ject as  that  which  the  Duke  at  present 
entertained.  The  next  step  she  took 
may  probably  enlighten  us  on  that 
head. 

«•  Is  it  long,  my  dear  Gabrielle," 
she  said  in  a  tone  of  profoundest  sym- 
pathy, •*  since  you  saw  your  father?" 

"  Three  years.  I  have  not  seen 
him/'  she  answered,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  **  since  he  was  imprisoned.'* 

*'  And  have  yon  not  in  all  that  time 
aoUcited  permission  to  see  him  ?** 

"  Ob,  yes — often  1     I  have  prayed^ 

begged,  entreated,  but  they  would  not 

^ear  me.       Thej  would  not  let  a 
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daughter — a  weak,  resistless,  power- 


less girl — what  unnecessary  cruelty !.. 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  fa- 
ther/' 

**  And  you  would  be  happy  to  see 
him?"     ' 

"  Can  you  ask  ?" 

"  And  she  who  procured  for  you 
this  indulgence,  could  she  count  on 
your  discretion  ?" 

Gabrielle  was  ready  to  promise  any 
thing.  In  the  tumult  which  this  sud- 
den hope  had  raised  in  her  mind,  she 
sank  on  her  knees  before  the  Mar- 
chioness, entreating  her,  if  she  really 
had  it  in  her  power,  to  grant  her  this 
inestimable  favour. 

*'  Hear  me/'  said  that  lady,  raising 
the  excited  and  weeping  girl  from  the 
ground.  **  The  governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  can  give 
you  a  letter  to  him,  which  will  open 
for  you  the  prison  of  your  father.  But 
I  do  this  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  whose  power 
indeed  it  is  that  I  am  using.  The 
whole  transaction  must  be  kept  a  se- 
cret, otherwise  it  might  prove  the 
ruin  of  the  Duke,  and  serve  to  aggra- 
vate the  hard  condition  of  your  father. 
Swear  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon  is  minister,  you  will  con- 
ceal this  interview  from  every  one." 

De  Belle- Isle  promised  religiously, 
that  as  long  as  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
was  minister  no  one  should  know  that 
she  had  been  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  her  father.  ''And  when  shall  I  see 
him?"  she  exclaimed. 

«'  This  very  night/'  was  the  reply. 
''  You  shall  leave  Cbantiliy  this  even- 
ing at  ten  o'clock.  You  will  travel 
in  my  carriage ;  every  body  who  meets 
It  will  know  that  it  Is  my  equipage, 
and  will  suppose  that  I  am  in  it.  You 
can  stay  with  yonr  father  for  the  space 
of  three  hours,  and  return  here  before 
any  of  the  domesUcs  have  risen.  To 
all  the  world  it  must  seem  that  you 
have  passed  the  night  under  this  roof." 

The  Marchioness  left  to  give  the 
necessary  directions,  and  D'Aubiguy 
was  now  ushered  into  the  room.  Ga- 
brielle had  no  little  difficulty  in  repress- 
ing her  emotions ;  it  was  a  cruel  effort 
to  conceal  her  glad  anticipations  from 
her  lover.  D'Aubigny,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  with  anxiety  depicted 
on  his  countenance.  It  was  no  envi- 
able condition  in  which  he  foimd  him- 
self, after  having  taken  up  the  wager 
of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  upon  the 
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honour  of  the  Tery  lady  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed.  Not  that  he  feared 
for  the  fidelity  or  virtue  of  his  Gahri- 
elle, but  he  was  alarmed  when  he'  re- 
flected on  the  deceit  and  stratagem 
which  the  Duke  might  practise — a  man 
known  to  be  full  of  resources,  and  de- 
void of  all  scruple  in  affairs  of  this  de- 
scription. He  came  with  the  inten- 
tion, so  far  as  this  was  possible,  of 
putting  Gahrielle  on  her  guard. 

«*  Oh,  my  dear  D' Aubigny !  **  she 
exclaimed,  incapable  of  concealing  all 
her  gladness  of  heart,  though  not  per- 
mitted to  explain  the  immediate  cause 
of  it,  *'  my  dear  D*Aubigny,  I  am  full 
of  hope.  Since  I  have  come  to  Chan- 
tilly  every  thing  has  prospered  with 
me.  Oh,  why  do  people  perpetually 
abuse  the  court,  and  malign  all  cour- 
tiers as  being  envious  and  deceitful  ? 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  two  persons 
here,  and  one  acts  towards  me  like  a 
bosom  friend,  and  the  other  is  kind  to 
me  as  a  brother." 

'*  The  bosom  friend  is  the  Mar- 
chioness— he  who  is  amiable  as  a  bro- 
ther?" 
*'  Is  the  Duke  de  Richelieu." 
''  Richelieu  I "  repeated  the  young 
soldier,  with  a  feeling  which  the  reader 
is  better  able  to  appreciate  than  was 
Gahrielle  de  Belle- Isle.  «<Has  he 
been  here  to-day  ?  '* 

'<  He  left  but  a  few  hours  ago." 
«  And  when  does  he  purpose  to  re- 
turn?" 

*'  As  soon  as  he  has  any  report  to 
make  to  me  on  his  intercession  in  my 
cause — ^perhaps  in  the  evening." 

"Gahrielle!" 

"  Good  Heaven !  "said  the  poor  girl, 
as  she  marked  for  the  first  time  the 
earnest  manner  of  her  lover.  "  D*  Au- 

bigny,  you  alarm  me" 

*'  Gahrielle,  do  you  know  who  this 
Duke  de  Richelieu  is?  Think  you 
that  the  interest  he  takes  in  your  suit 
is  without  an  object  ?*' 

"  My  dear  D' Aubignv !"— and  the 
colour  mounted  in  her  cneek-^ 

''  Nay,  dearest,  it  is  only  your  in- 
nocence, your  purity  of  heait,  forbid- 
ding suspicion,  which  can  endimger 
you.  What  manner  of  man  Uiia 
Richelieu  is,  you  cannot  comprehend. 
Has  he  once  resolved  upon  the  de- 
struction of  a  woman's  honour^  there 
are  no  means  he  will  not  adopt  rather 
than  be  foiled  in  his  pursuit ;  and  such 
have  been  his  stratagems,  such  liis  im- 
pottureii  that  they  would  have  cost 


dear  to  any  man  of  less  power  or  in- 
fluence in  the  state.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  not  receive  the  Duke  do 
Kichelieu  this  evening.  You  must 
perceive  that  I  am  not  moved  by  any 
light  or  frivolous  cause — that  I  have 
weighty  reasons  for  this  request  ^you 
will  promise  me  ?  " 

"  1  will — most  willingly,  D'Aubigny 
i~I  promise  it."   She  was  on  the  point 
of  adding  that  indeed  she  could  not 
receive  him  even  if  he  came,  but  this 
would  have  betrayed  her  secret. 
"  1  trust  to  your  word." 
"  Surely  you  may." 
*'  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  itl"  he  con- 
tinued— *'  but  you  do  not  know  what 
may  follow  if  you  should  think  light 
of  this  engagement.     You  promise  me 
that,  on  no  pretence  whatever,  you 
will  see  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  this 
evening." 

**  1  do,"  repeated  Gahrielle.  And 
now,  as  the  hour  of  ten  was  approach* 
ing,  she  hastened  to  dismiss  her  lover. 
She  found  this  a  somewhat  difficult 
task.  She  could  assign  no  reason  why 
she  should  break  off  their  interview  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  usual ;  or  rather 
she  assigned  too  many  reasons. 
D*  Aubigny  at  a  subsequent  period  re- 
called, much  to  her  disparagement^ 
this  singular  and  unexplained  dis- 
missal. At  present,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  per- 
mission to  renew  his  visit  as  early  as 
he  pleased  next  morning. 

Gahrielle  flew  to  Paris^ — to  the  arms 
of  her  father.  But  the  happy,  yet 
melancholy,  meeting  of  an  affectionate 
daughter  with  a  fond  and  imprisoned 
parent  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
We  stay  behind  at  Chantilly — at 
the  chateau  of  the  Marchioness.  Here 
it  so  happened  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  occupied  that  very  night  the 
chamber  allotted  to  Gahrielle  de  Belle 
Isle.  The  excellent  Marchioness! 
she  had  saved  the  virtue  of  a  young 
and  unsuspicious  maiden ;  she  resolved 
to  add  to  thb  good  deed  another  not 
less  praiseworthy  in  her  estimation — 
she  would  deceive  the  wittiest  and 
most  experienced  profligate  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XV. 

D*  Aubigny  was  standing  that  even- 
ing under  the  window  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  he  the  apartment  of -his  Ga- 
'  brielle.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
the  lattice  opened,  and,  as  the  pre- 
arranged token  of  his  success,  the 
Duke  de  RichdUxk  V\a«m  Sx^wa.  '^wi 
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window  a  brief  note  that  ho  had  just     leu  sentinel  below.    The  wager  wai 
written  in  pencil^  down  to  the  rest-     won. 

Chapter  III. 
White  is  Black,  and  Black  is  White. 


At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
D'Aubigny  presented  himself  at  the 
chateau.  Gabrielle  heard  his  voice, 
and  ran  to  meet  him. 

"  Ah  1"  said  D*  Aubigny»  with  un- 
rcstrainable  bitterness,  **  how  happens 
it  that>  being  in.  so  great  haste  to  dis- 
miss me  last  evening,  you  are  so  eager 
to  welcome  me  this  morning — so  very 
eager?" 

**  What!  **  said  the  fond  and  unsus- 
pecting girl,  <'  have  you  been  dream- 
ing of  this  all  night  ?*" 

<<  No  1 1  have  had  otlier  dreams  beside 
—horrible  dreams.  I  dreamed — what 
think  you? — that,  in  spite  of  your  so- 
lemn promise*  you  last  night  received 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  And  in  my 
dream — mark  you — I  thought  I  stood 
in  the  street  underneath  your  window, 
and  I  saw  your  window  open,  and  a 
man  leant  from  it,  and  he  threw  me 
4own  a  letter — a.note ;  and,  strangest 
of  alli  and  what  gives  to  my  dream  an 
impression  of  reality  which  will  never 
be  effaced,  when  I  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing I  found  in  my  hand  the  very  note, 
—the  very  note  that  the  man  at  mid- 
night threw  out  of  your  chamber  win- 
dow. Here  it  is — read  it."  And  he 
gave  her  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu. 

Gabrielle  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : — **  It  is  now  near  midnight, 
I  am  now  in  the  apartment  of  Modem 
moieelle  de  Belle-Iste.  I  wilt  inform 
j/ou  in  the  morning  at  what  hour  I  shall 
have  quitted  it. — Richelieu." 

*'  What  means  all  this?'*  she  en- 
quired. 

•'  Means  I  "  replied  D'Aubigny, 
*'  that,  yesterday  morning,  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  laid  an  infamous  wager, 
and  at  night — he  won  it.** 

<'  In  the  name  of  Heaven  T  cried 
the  bewildered  girl,  «  explain  your- 
self. I  understand  nothing  of  what 
you  say." 

"  Well,*'  said  D*  Aubigny,  in  a  tone 
of  mockery,  *'  I  will  be  intelligible. 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  whom  you 
promised  not  to  receive  last  nighty 
came  here  after  I  left — was  received 
bjr  jou^-^was  here,  in  your  chamber, 
opened  the  wiadowp  and  threw  from 


it  this  note.  All  this  is,  of  course^ 
quite  new» quite  unintelligible.  One 
part  of  the  story  you  probably  did  nol 
know — that  I  was  standing  in  the 
street,  under  your  window,  and  re- 
ceived  the  note.'* 

'^  D*  Aubigny,  you  are  mad.  Cas 
it  be  possible,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  that 
it  b  you  who  speak  thus— that  it  is  to 
me  you  utter  this  atrocious  slander  ?" 

**  That  note — dropt  by  his  hand  from 
your  window — will  you  explain  it  ?"  ' 

«  Explain  it !  Why  am  I  called  upT 
on  to  explain  what  I  hear  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  perfect  bewilderment  ? 
Some  one  must  have  passed,  unknown 
to  me,  into  that  chamber.*' 

*'  Unknown  to  youl-^into  yoor 
chamber  1  Gabrielle,  I  will  believe,  if 

you  will,  that  61ial  affection  alone 

or  perhaps  some  abominable  stra- 
tagem*'  

The  look  of  indignant  reproof 
which  D* Aubigny  here  encountered 
checked  him  in  his  career.  She  who 
stood  there  before  him,  with  that  blush 
upon  her  cheek,  that  fire  in  her  eye 
—she  could  not  be  otherwise  than  in- 
nocent and  pure. 

«'.0b,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  believe  T* 
he  exclaimed.  *'  Perhaps — ^yes,  I 
perceive   how  it  has  been — be  has 

played  a  paltry  trick.     Confess  it 

you  could  not  refuse  to  see  the  Duke 
last  night — to  hear  from  him  the  tid- 
ings he  had  to  bring  of  your  father's 
liberation — you  could  not  refuse  this 
-^and  he,  tiu^iog  advantage  of  his  po- 
sition, and  at  a  moment  when  your 
attention  was  turned  elsewhere,  threw 
this  letter  out  of  your  window.  This 
was  all — this  is  the  very  truth,  and 
ezplams  all— does  it  not  ? 

''  Indeed,  this  is  not  the  truth,'*  she 
replied.  *'  I  observe  that  you  are 
under  some  terrible  delusion — I  ob- 
serve, too,  that  you  are  williag,  in 
your  generosity,  to  invent  some  ex- 
planation by  which  you  may,  notwith- 
standing, believe  me  innocent.  But 
I  will  accept  of  no  such  half  exculpa- 
tion. The  promise  I  gave  you  not  to 
see  the  Duke— 4hat  4>romise  has  not 
.been  broken.  I  should  have  been 
unpardonable  had  I  broken  it«    I  so- 
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lemnly  assure  jon,  that  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  beard  from  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  since  you  left  me  last  Dight.** 

This  total  denial,  which  appeared 
to  contradict  the  testimony  of  his 
senses,  threw  D*  Aubigny  into  despair. 
Before  he  could  reply*  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  was  announced. 

"  This  is  well/*  continued  Gabri- 
ollo ;  "  thb  mystery  shall  be  cleared 
up.  You  shall  now  haye  a  proof  of 
my  innocence  as  strong  as  any  which 
could  ha?e  led  you  to  think  me  culpa- 
ble. You  shall  overhear  our  confer* 
aation.  Step  behind  that  door,  but 
do  not  stir  uU  the  Duke  has  left  the 
room.  If  vott  are  not  convinced  that 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  sees  me  now 
for  the  first  time  since  eight  o*cloek 
last  evening — ^you  may  then  believe  of 
me  whatever  you  please.** 

D*  Aubigny  accepted  of  the  proffer- 
ed proof,  and  gave  his  word  that  he 
would  remain  silently  in  his  place  of 
concealment  till  the  Duke  had  de- 
parted. 

Richelieu  entered  in  the  blandett 
and  happiest  of  humours*  but  he  was 
checked  in  his  advances  by  the  serious 
deportment  of  the  lady. 

"  I  have/*  said  she,  "  an  ezplanm- 
tion  to  require  of  you — one  which  re- 
gards my  honour.  I  understand  yoo 
laid  a  wager** 

The  Dttke  eagerly  interrupted  her. 
Concluding,  as  was  natural  that  the 
sole  charge  he  had  to  deal  with*  was 
(he  unwarrantable  liberty  of  making 
her  the  sul^ect  of  a  wager,  he  hasten- 
ed to  foreetall  her  rebuJLe.  *'  I  con- 
fess at  once,  lady.  A  foolish  wager 
was  laid ;  but*  believe  me»"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  you  were  not  designedly  the 
object  of  it,  nor  was  that  wsger  the 
motive  which  led  me  to  vour  feet.  I 
saw  you  at  Paris — I  followed  yon 
from  Paris  to  Versailles— from  Ver- 
sailles to  Chantilly.  I  came  here  oo 
your  account — on  yours  only.  Of 
that  wager  ^ou  became  quite  aoeideo- 
tally  the  object.  1  could  not  recede. 
But  do  not  mingle  with  my  love  any 
thing  so  base  as  the  motives  of  the 
gaming-table." 

"  But  this  letter,*'  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Belle-  Isle,  **  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  thrown  out  of  my  chamber 
windo^— know  you  any  thing  of  it?*' 

'*  It  u  mine— I  cannot  deny  it**-:— 

"And  you?" 

*'  I  threw  it  from  your  window— -it 
was  the  appointed  sigaaL** 
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**  Threw  it  from  my  window! 
Were  yon  then  in  my  chamber?'* 

**  Certainly,*'  said  the  Duke,  not  a 
little  surprised  in  his  turn  at  the  ques* 
tion — "  with  a  most  happy  certainty. 
I  was  there^ — in  your  chamber^and 
with  its  fair  occupant.  Can  I  ever 
forget  it?" 

"  Duke,  this  is  false  1"  said  the  a8« 
tounded  girl,  unable  to  control  her 
indignation.  **  To  gain  a  miserable 
wager,  you  basely  calumniate  the  ho« 
nour  of  a  woman." 

"  When  a  lady,"  said  the  Duke, 
**  speaks  thus,  there  is  but  one  answer 
a  gentleman  cau  give— he  must  re- 
tire." 

*'  But  you  must  not  retire — stay  I 
The  honour  of  one,  whose  family,  an- 
cient as  your  own,  have  now  little  else 
but  their  honour  to  boast,  is  not  to  be 
thus  wantonly  destroyed." 

'*  Your  honour.  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle- Isle,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  defend  with  my  sword.  No  one 
shall  dare  to  throw  the  least  aspersion 
on  it.  I  bitterlv  repent  that  foolish 
wager,  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  con- 
tradict and  to  silence  any  mischievous 
rumour  to  which  it  may  gi^e  occasion. 
I  will  declare  that  I  lost  the  wager.  I 
will  say  that  the  doors  were  locked— 
that  I  could  not  gain  admittance — that 
I  bribed  one  of  Uie  domestics  to  throw 
this  letter  from  your  window.  There 
is  nothing  I  will  not  do  to  support 
your  honour  to  the  world." 

This  was  the  exculpation  1 — the 
triumphant  proof  of  innocence  I— she 
had  placed  her  lover  to  overhear.  To 
GabrieUe  de  Belle- Isle,  there  was 
something  qtiite  infernal  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Duke,  with  the  ut- 
most frankness,  courtesy,  and  devo- 
tion to  her  will,  was  uttering,  or  im- 
plying, the  most  pernicious  falsehood. 

"  It  is  no  fiction,  or  pretence,  or 
dissimulation,  that  I  am  requiring  of 
you,**  she  said.  "  I  insist  on  an  open 
simple  avowal  of  the  truth — here — on 
this  spot.  Answer  me — did  you  see 
me  last  night  after  we  had  parted  in 
the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock  ?  ** 

The  Duke,  remarking  her  painftd 
and  agonizing  embarrassment,  and  at 
length  enlightened,  as  he  supposed,  on 
the  tme  nature  of  her  position,  laid, 
in  a  whisper — **  I  understands  I  am 
docile  as  you  can  wish ;  but  why  did 
not  yon  tell  m^  or  warn  me  by  a 
sign,  that  there  was  a  listener  here- 
some  one  concealed— I  iJ^^ss^q&l^  ^^bs^ 
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have  known  how  to  shape  my  dis- 
course.** 

Worse  and  worse!  Belle-Isle  was 
aloiost  frantic.  Raising  her  Yoice, 
she  cried,  •*  There  is  no  one  here — no 
one  listening — no  one  concealed— an- 
swer to  me — to  me  alone  I  ** 

"Then,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  if,  in- 
deed, I  am  answering  to  you  alone,  I 
can  say  this  only — I  have  sometimes 
thought  I  knew  the  sex— I  was  a  fool 
for  thinking  so— every  day  teaches  me 
something  new — and  to  you  has  been 
reserved  the  honour  of  giving  me  the 
most  complete  and  most  astounding 
lesson  I  have  ever  yet  received.  Al- 
low me  to  pay  my  respects  to  you 
again  in  a  few  hours,  when  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  comprehend,  as  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  most  anxious  to  fulfil,  the 
commands  you  would  lay  upon  me.*' 
The  Duke  withdrew. 

D' Aubigny  issued  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  traversed  the  apart- 
ment with  rapid  strides,  in  order  to 
follow  the  destroyer  of  his  hopes  and 
of  his  happiness.  There  remained  to 
him  nothing  but  a  sanguinary  re- 
Tenge.  Belle- Isle,  however,  throw 
herself  in  iiis  way,  and  by  her  entrea- 
ties del*ifred  for  a  few  minutes  his 
angry  departure. 

"  There  is,**  said  she,  *'  some  ter- 
rible machination — some  most  wicked 
plot — of  which  I — and  you  too,  D' Au- 
bigny^are  the  victims.  But  not- 
withstanding all  that  you  have  seen 
and  heard,  bethink  you — is  it  possible 
that — so  suddenly — at  the  first  solici- 
tation— I  could  have  deserted  all  the 
principles  of  my  life,  and  become  thus 
infamous?" 

«  What  can  I  believe?"  said  D* Au- 
bigny with  the  most  profound  afflic- 
tion. *'  That  the  Duke  entered  your 
chamber  I  have  the  testimony  of  my 
own  senses ;  and  now,  in  addition,  I 
have  heard  him— O  God!  *' 

*'  Well,  it  b  possible  that  he  may 
have  entered" 


GabritUe  de  BeUe-Ihle.  [May^ 

**  What !  you  confess  so  much — be 


may  have  entered  that  chamber?** 

"  He  may  —  that,  or  any  other 
chamber  in  this  house.  But  then — 
alas !  I  cannot,  I  must  not  disclose  it 
to  you.*' 

*'  But  then  yon  were  not  in  that 
chamber.  Is  this  what  yoa  would 
say?  You  passed  the  night  else- 
where." 

"  D*  Aubigny,  I  have  taken  an  oath 
—I  have  sworn — but,"  she  exclaimed 
with  sudden  alacrity,  **  she  will  surely 
release  me  from  it — surely  in  thia  ex- 
tremity of  distress  she  will  permit  xne 
to  reveal  all.'*  And  running  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  she  called  to 
Mariette,  and  told  her  to  entreat  the 
Marchioness  to  come  to  her  imme^. 
ately.  Alas,  the  Marchioness  de  Prie 
had  that  morning  left  the  chateau  for 
Paris  I  "  What  a  strange  fatality  I  '* 
cried  Gabrielle. 

«•  Oh,  yes,  a  very  strange  fatality !  ** 
said  D*  Aubigny,  "  and  you  seem  to 
,  have  many  such.  You  quit  the  hotel 
where  I  kept  guard  over  you,  and 
take  up  your  residence  at  this  chateau ; 
I  come  to  see  you,  and  for  the  first 
time  my  presence  is  a  restraint,  a  bur- 
den, and  you  entreat  me  to  absent 
myself.  1  engage  your  solemn  pro- 
mise not  to  see  the  Duke  last  night, 
and  soon  after  my  departure  he  ig  re- 
ceived. You  at  first  deny  that  he  had 
entered  the  house;  you  next  admit 
that  this  is  possible — possible  he  may 
have  passed  the  night  in  your  apart* 
men  t— nevertheless,  all  canbe  explain- 
ed— but  an  oath  binds  you.  Conve- 
nient thing  an  oath !  yet  there  is  one 
person,  you  bethink  you,  who  can  re- 
tease  you  from  its  restrictions — one 
only — but  she  is  not  at  Chantilly,  A 
strange  series  of  fatalities  I — past  cred- 
ence strange  I  ** 

•*  Go — leave  me" — said  Gabrielle. 
"  Heaven  have  pity  on  me! — I  can  do 
no  more — you  must  act  on  your  con- 
Tiction,  D' Aubigny." 


Chapter  IV, 
The  Duel. 


The  Marchioness  de  Prie,  we  said, 
had  gone  to  Paris.  We  introduce  the 
reader  to  her  salorit  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished assembly  of  courtiers  and 
beauties  which  it  contained .  Some  of 
the  gvestB  were  engaged  in  play, 
others  ID  the  dance.  The  MarcUloness 


herself  and  the  Duke  de  Richeliea 
might  have  been  seen  walking  tite-^- 
tile  through  the  apartments.  The 
Duke  was  relating  to  her  the  perfect 
success  of  his  strategy ;  she  sofiled  as 
she  listened,  and  was  eiddently  en- 
^o^lng  the  recital  erenmore  than  shb 
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pertDiUed  the  Duke  himself  to  per* 
ceive- 

"  But  how/'  &aid  the  MArchlouess, 
"docs  the  young  chcy^ilier  lake   all 

*'  Quite  tragically^ as  I  understand/' 
£aid  Richelieu.  "  He  has  called  seve- 
ral times  on  ine»  with  warliki>  in* 
lentions  no  doubt»  but  1  have  heen  at 
the  cha^e,  and  wo  have  not  met.  But 
here  cornea  my  paladuL  You  will 
excuse  me  if  1  leave  you,  for  1  know 
that  he  13  dyiog  to  deliver  himself  of 
some  few  hostile  wordsj  and  of  tlm  I 
would  not  halk  him  fur  the  world/' 

So  saying,  the  Duke  approached 
alone  towards  D'Aubigny,  aud  ex* 
pressed  his  regret  at  having  been  ab- 
sent when  the  latter  gentleman  had 
done  him  the  honour  of  calHug  upon 
bim. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary,"  said  the 
young  officer,  struggling  to  appear 
calm,**  to  state  formally  the  object  of 
those  caUs.  The  lady's  father  is  still 
a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile — she  has  do 
brother," 

"And  therefore  it  is  the  ]over*a 
challenge  that  1  ought,  in  all  con- 
science, to  undergo.  Your  right  is 
undeniable.  What  are  your  wca- 
pous  ? "  And  they  forthwith  proceed- 
ed to  arrange  the  hostile  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  lu  the  mind 
of  the  Marchioness  some  reasons,  not 
xery  dlfiicult  to  conjecture,  which 
made  her  desirous  of  preventing,  if  pos- 
sible, this  hostile  encounter.  At  this 
lime  there  existed  in  France  a  court  of 
honour,  composed  of  the  maishab  of 
France,  and  it  was  not  permitted,  it 
seems,  to  fight  a  duel  until  the  cause 
of  the  combat  bad  been  laid  before, 
and  approved  by  this  court.  Amongst 
her  guests,  the  high  executive  officer 
of  this  coutt  was  present.  The  Duke 
D'Aumont,  whom  we  have  had  occa- 
uon  to  name  before  iu  the  course  of 
our  narrative,  styled  himself,  so  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  translate  his  digni* 
ties,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  ^larshats 
of  France,  and  High  Constable  of  the 
Court  of  Honour.  Calling  this  for* 
midable  person  aside,  under  pretence 
of  engaging  him  for  the  dance,  she 
pointed  out  to  him  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu and  D*Aubigny,  as  they  stood 
conversing  apart,and  hinted  at  the  sub- 
ject of  their  consultation.  D*  Aumont, 
as  in  duty  bound,  approached  towards 
them,  and  producing  his  little  baton  of 
authority,  a  small  ebony  truncheon 
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tipped  with  gold,  arrested  them  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  He  then  required, 
of  them*  as  the  condiiion  of  their  per* 
sonal  freedom,  io  give  their  word  of 
honour  not  to  proceed  with  the  com- 
bat, until  the  grounds  of  the  contest 
had  been  investigated  and  allowed  by 
that  court  of  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  the  reprcseutative. 

On  K\m  rcqubition  being  made,  the 
Duke  refused  all  reply#  till  D'Aubig- 
ny,  the  challenger,  had  first  spoken. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  chevalier 
gave  the  promise  which  was  tbua  ex- 
acted from  him.  But  to  forego  the 
combat,  and  leave  his  enemy  in  peacet 
waa  no  part  of  the  intention  of  D'Au- 
biguy ;  neither  would  his  cousiderauou 
for  the  name  of  Gabriello  do  Belle- 
Isle  permit  him  to  bring  the  case  in 
all  Us  details  before  the  court.  D*  An* 
mont  therefore  had  uo  sooner  left 
them  than,  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  he 
again  addressed  the  Duke  : — 

*'  This  is  not  a  cause  to  bring  be* 
fore  the  court*  The  honour  of  Ma- 
dcmoisella  do  Belle- Isle  has  already 
been  sufficiently  compromised.'* 

"  I  think  so  too,'*  replied  the  Duke; 
"  but  now  that  we  have  engaged  our 
word" 

"  We  have  engaged  not  to  fight — 
to  that  we  have  pledged  our  honour. 
But  to  those  who  are  resolved  either 
to  inflict  death  on  their  enemy,  or  to 
receive  death  from  his  band,  there  are 
ways  open  that  the  court  of  the  Mar- 
shals of  France  cannot  debar  them — 
always  supposing  that  they  meet  with 
a  brave  and  unflinching  adversary." 

"  Such  an  adversary,  1  fiuiter  my- 
self, chevalit  r,  ycu  shall  find  in  mc/* 
said  the  Duke. 

'*  I  doubt  it  not,*'  replied  D*Anbig- 
ny,  *'  Trusting  to  that>  I  gave  my 
word  to  D' Aumont,  I  count  npou 
your  courage,  Duke/* 

*'  And  may  I  lose  my  reputation  for 
courage,  if  you  can  propose  what  I 
dare  not  accept,** 

'*  Here  are  the  dice,**  continued 
D'Aubigny,  pointing  to  a  Ciird*tabla 
that  stood  by,  "  he  who  shall  lose  la 
three  throws" 

"  Well,  he  who  shall  lose" 

"  Shall  blow  his  own  brains  out. 
That  is  a  species  of  duel  which  the  con- 
stable of  the  court  of  honour  cannot 
interfere  to  prevent.** 

**  A  most  ingonioui  device^' 
the  Duke^ — '*  a  perfect  stratagem  uj 
the  constable ! '' 

Si 
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<<  Do  joa  hentate  ?  **  said  D*  Aubig- 

<'  A  straBge  proposition ! — an  infer- 
nal game — staking  oar  lires  literally." 

"  Do  you  refuse?" 

«•  No — It  is  out  of  all  rule — gro- 
tesque—preposterous— but  I  accept." 

«  I  was  conOdent  y^  would." 

<<But."  said  the  Duke>  <<  in  all 
emergencies  of  tins  kindy  one  has  some 
affairs  to  arrange.  An  interval  of  six 
hours  between  the  throw  of  the  dice 
and  the  report  of  the  pistol,  will  not 
be  a  superfluous  delay  for  either  of 
us." 

«<  Be  it  so — after.siz  hours." 

They  approached  the  table  where 
the  dice  were  lying,  and  each  of  them 
took  a  box.  Some  of  the  guests  ga- 
thered round  them.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  to 
proceed  to  play  without  attracting  a 
nnmber  of  obsenrers,  and  several  of 
the  bystanders  began  immediately  to 
propose  bets  upon  his  success.  "  But 
what  do  you  play  for?**  said  one  of 
these ;  "  you  stake  no  money.*' 

"  We  play  on  our  word,"  said 
Richelieu  carelessly. 

«  ni  take  half  your  stake,"  said 
another,  *'  win  or  lose.'* 

V  It  would  be  diflicnlt,  I  think,  to 
divide  our  loss  between  us,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Besides,  the  chevalier  does 
not  ordinarily  play  ;  be  takes  the  dice 
in  this  instance  out  of  a  peculiar  re- 
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gard  to  me,  and  would  not  care,  I  sus- 
pect, to  receive  payment  of  bis  wager 
from  any  substitute.  Come,  cheva- 
lier, proceed." 

D*Aubigny  threw  five. 

The  Duke,  seven. 

*'  You  have  won  this  bout,*'  said 
D'Aubigny  with  studied  sang-froid  ; 
''  you  will  now  commence.*' 

The  Duke  threw  nine. 

D'Aubigny,  eleven. 

The  players  were  equal.  They 
threw  fur  the  third  time. 

D'Aubigny,  seven. 

The  Duke,  seven. 

They  were  still  equal,  and  the  three 
chances  had  been  tried.  The  Duke 
looked  up  in  the  face  of  his  opponent. 
"  Shall  we  rest  here,  chevalier?" 

"  This  is  my  answer  I"  said  D'Au- 
bigny, and  be  threw  again  with  some 
Tiulence. 

D'Aubigny,  nine. 

The  Duke,  eleven. 

Richelieu  was  the  winner.  They 
rose  from  the  table.*  D'Aubigny  drew 
bis  watch  from  his  pocket — "  It  is 
now,**  said  he,  **  three  o*clock  at 
night,  or  .rather  in  the  morning — at 
nine  you  shtdl  be  paid.*' 

The  Duke  attempted  to  detsdn  him  ; 
he  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
keeping  his  rash  and  terrible  engage- 
ment, but  he  refused  all  further  collo- 
quy, and  Immediately  left  the  boose. 


Chaptee  v. 
White  is  White. 


But  the  duel  we  have  described  in 
our  last  chapter,  was  not  the  only 
event  destined  to  signalize  the  soiree 
of  the  Marehioness  de  Prie.  The 
Duke  de  Bourbon  had  reached  the 
Umiu  of  his  power  and  influence  at 
court.  A  complete  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  the  cabinet ;  Cardinal 
Fleury  had  become  prime  minister, 
and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  though  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  had  been  arrested. 
The  fur  favourite  of  the  fallen  mini- 
ster shared  in  his  disgrace ;  and  that 
Tery  evening,  as  she  stood  amidst  her 
guests,  an  order  came  fh>m  the  king, 
commanding  the  Marehioness  de  Prie 
to  retire  to  her  chatean  in  a  remote 
provinoc.  In  her  own  sakm,  amidst 
Mrnumeronsfnends-Hcertainly  amidst 
M  bo§t  who  admired  and  cn?icd— an 


officer  presented  himself  with  this 
royal  order,  and  bade  her  prepare 
herself  for  instant  departure. 

The  Marchioneiks  looked  at  the 
order — there  was  no  doubting  its  ge- 
nuineness. Just  or  not,  resistance  to 
it  there  was  none.  She  would  fly, 
she  said,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
The  officer  who  bore  the  order,  de- 
clared that  he  must  execute  it  strictly 
according  to  its  tenor.  She  next  en- 
treated a  few  minutes  delay,  that  she 
night,  at  all  events,  write  to  his  ma- 
jesty. This  was  the  utmost  he  could 
S-ant.  Pen  and  paper  were  brought, 
ichelieu  stood  by  her  side;  with  him 
she  consulted  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  should  address  the  king  ; 
and  when  her  letter  was  conclnd^ 
•he  put  it  iato  his  hand^  for  his  final 
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opioioQ  on  the  good  policy  of  what 
the  bad  writteD. 

To  her  astonishment,  instead  of 
answering  her  enquiries,  he  hastily 
drew  from  his  pocket  another  letter, 
and  exclusively  engaged  himself  in 
comparing  the  handwriting  of  the 
two.     It  was  manifestly  the  same. 

«  This  letter  was  not  written  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Belle* Isle/  he  ex- 
claimed. Several  circumstances^ 
trifling  in  their  nature — which  had 
previoudljr  escaped  his  notice,  now 
recurred  to  his  mind,  and  convinced 
him  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of 
the  Marchioness  de  Prie— that  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Belle<Isle  had  been 
cruelly  slandered — that  D'Aubigny 
in  a  few  hours— at  this  thought  he 
was  about  to  rush  out  of  the  room 
when  the  Marchioness  detained  him. 
^'  But  this  letter/'  said  she,  "  what 
think  you  of  it?" 

"  Yuur  letter!"  siud  he,  and  he 
threw  it  impatiently  towards  her; 
^*  Madam,  madam,  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  most  honourable  men  in  France 
will  be  murdered  by  this  foolish  mas- 
querade of  yours."-»An4  he  broke 
from  her  hold,  and  darted  out  into  the 
street.  Some  portion  of  that  precious 
interval  of  six  hours  had  already  elap* 
sed,  and  be  was  compelled  to  lose  an^ 
other  portion  of  it  in  traversing  Paris 
before  ne  could  discover  with  certainty 
the  direction  which  D'Aubigny  had 
taken. 

The  unfortunate  chevalier,  without 
having  any  very  distinct  purpose  in 
view,  had  found  himself,  on  quitting 
the  house  of  the  Marchioness,  on  the 
road  to  Chandlly.  His  Gabrielle-^ 
he  was  impelled  to  see  her  again, 
though  the  interview  would  only  in<* 
crease  his  agony.  For  sorrow  or  for 
anger — for  love  formerly,  for  afELiction 
now — she  must  still  remain  the  sole 
object  of  his  thoughts.  The  mere 
p^o^pect  of  death  generally  brings 
with  it  a  forgiving  temper,  and  it  waa 
with  heartfelt  sadness,  and  a  very  little 
of  any  harsher  sentiment,  that  he  now 
journeyed  on  to  take  his  leave  of  Ga- 
briel le  de  Belle- Isle. 

Arriving  at  Chantilly  at  a  very  early 
hour,  he  wandered  abont  the  house,  in 
the  cold  grey  light  of  the  morning, 
till  the 'domestics  had  risen,  and  be 
could  gain  admittance.  When  Ga- 
brielle  heard  his  voice  upon  the  stain, 
she  hastened  to  meet  him  vrith  glad 
anticipation;  for  nothlDgj  she  thought. 
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but  a  discovery  of  his  error,  and  a 
return  to  love  and  confidence,  could 
have  brought  him  there  at  so  early  an 
hour.  Al^  I  his  haggard  appearance, 
and  the  melancholy  tones  of  his  voice^ 
soon  dashed  away  these  hopes. 

"  I  come  to  take  my  leave,  Ga* 
brielle,**  he  said.  «<  Who  knows  how 
soon  death  may  visit  me  ?  1  would 
not  have  you  think  that  I  had  died 
with  a  heart  full  only  of  bitter  re- 
proaches. I  wished  to  say — I  for- 
give." 

"Forgive! — I  must  support  thig 
language,"  said  Gabrielle ;  "  for  you 
are  abused  by  some  cruel  deceit,  or 
some  fatal  mistake.  But  D*  Aubigny^ 
I  swear  to  yon,  by  all  that  is  sacred^ 
by  all  that  is  dear,  that  I  am  not  ihm 
culprit  whom  you  come  to  forgive.** 

**  So  you  have  said  already,  and  I 
could  not  believe  you.  What  more 
can  I  say  ?  " 

*'  The  time  will  come  when  you  will 
regret  that  you  could  not  believe  me. 
That  very  night  on  which  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  pretends  that  I  received 
him  here  ;  but  I  must  not  tell  you— - 
I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  and  reHgloiif 
promise — that  very  night — thus  much 
I  will  reveals  I  did  not  pass  witbin 
this  bouse.*' 

"  Not  within  ihia  house P' 

*'  No,  I  quitted  it  at  ten  o'dock.  and 
did  not  return  till  the  morning.'^ 

*'  Whcre^  then  ^^^Oh^  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  where  were  jou?"  cried 
D'Aubigny,  aJmost  m  mixtih  terrified 
ai  this  momcDt  at  the  thought  of  dis^ 
cover  tug  her  innocence,  as  be  bad 
been  previouily  aMicted  by  the  b^ief 
of  her  guilt, 

'*  That,"  she  replied,  '*  I  am  not 
permitted  to  lelL  I  have  already, 
perhitp^,  said  loo  much.  But/*  she 
added,  **  grant  me  this  only.  Wait-.— 
pause — suspend  all  further  ju<lgment 
—till  I  can  bring  joti  face  to  fitee  with 
the  Marchioncis  de  Prie — till,  on  mj 
knoeSf  i  obtain  from  her  permis^iou  ta 
diidose  all/* 

•*  Th©  Marchioness  de  Prie  I  **  rt* 
plied  D*Aubigny  with  a  reUirnlng  bit- 
ternt^ss  of  expreaBion,  "  Another 
fatfllJiy  I  You  know  well  that  you  can- 
not see  lier-^caDDot  appeal  to  her.*' 

**  How  mean  yon  ?"  gaid  Gabriellff. 

"She  has  been  banished  from  Paris 
^-eailt^d  to  tb#  provinces*  Tbt?  fall 
of  the  Diike  de  Bourbon  has  led  nko 
to  her  disgrace.  But  you  knew  this 
all  Chantilly  b  buziing  with  the  newij 
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««  The  fall  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon!" she  exclaimed,  without  heed- 
ing his  unmerited  iusinuation.  "  Is 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon  no  longer  mi- 
niaterr 

'*  No ;  he  is  no  longer  minister. 
But  what  is  that  to  us  ?" 

''Everything!  We  are  saved.  On 
your  honour,  D' Aubigny,  has  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon  ceased  to  be  minister  ?" 

«  He  has." 

**  Then  am  I  released  from  my  pro- 
mise. Now  can  I  tell  you.  That 
night — Oh,  how  happy  am  II**  (and 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which 
for  some  minutes  impeded  her  utter- 
ance,) **  that  night,  provided  with  a 
letter  from  the  Marcnioness  de  Prie 
to  the  governor  of  the  Bastile — I 
passed  it  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  fa- 
ther I  Now,  if  you  doubt  me,  go,  take 
his  word;  go,  question  him,  and  put 
your  question  before  he  knows  that 
his  answer  will  decide  on  the  life  and 
honour  of  his  daughter." 

D*Aubigny  was  thunderstruck. 
This  happy  revelation,  what  a  horror 
was  it  to  him !  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  stood  as  one 
doomed  to  hear  the  most  dreadful 
sentence  passed  upon  him. 

**  The  order,'*  continued  Gabrielle, 
**  to  the  governor  was  given  me  by 
the  Marchionness  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  whose 
aatbority  she  had  made  use  of.  I  was 
bonnd  by  a  solemn  vow  to  keep  this 
yisit  to  my  father  a  secret  from  dl 
the  world  as  long  as  the  Duke  was  mi- 
nister. You  see  now  why,  on  that 
evening,  I  wished  you  to  leave  me  ear- 
lier than  usual,  yet  could  not  disclose 
to  you  my  motive;  you  see  now  why, 
ever  since  that  time,  my  mouth  has 
been  sealed  np.  Ah  I  is  it  now  you 
who  forgive,  or  is  it  I  ?  No ;  there 
shall  be  no  talk  by  either  of  us  of  for- 

«veness.    We  love— simply  we  love, 
*Aubigny ;  the  past  is  forgotten — 
the  future  is  ours."* 

The  future !  D*  Aubigny  looked  to- 
wards  a  clock  that  ornamented  the 
room.  In  affew  minutes  it  would  strike 
ninef 
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"  To  die — and  at  this  moment — it 
is  too  horrible  !'*  was  all  that  he  could 
murmur.  Gabrielle,  who  had  expect- 
ed so  very  different  a  result  from  her 
communication,  was  petrified  at  the 
look  of  utter  despair  which  she  traced 
on  the  features  of  her  lover.  They 
both  stood  in  mute  consternation. 

A  step  was  heard  upon  the  stair. 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu  rushed  into 
the  apartment.  *'  I  am  not  too  late 
■^thank  God  I*'  he  exclaimed. 

D' Aubigny  started  at  his  yoice. 
"  Villain !  —  liar !  —  trickster  I  **  ho 
cried. 

"  Be  calm,*'  said  Rtchelien,  and 
grasped  the  handofD*  Aubigny,  which 
he  had  already  laid  upon  his  sword. 
**  You  are  entitled  to  this  anger.  I 
do  not  resent  it.  I  have  thrown  a  fool 
slander — but  most  unwittingly — on  the 
purest  of  women.  I  have  myself 
been  tricked,  duped,  deceived,  by  the 
Marchioness  de  Prie,  who  surely  could 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  mischief 
that  would  ensue  upon  her  foolish  im- 
posture. Pardon  me,  D* Aubigny. 
There  is  no  reparation,  no  acknow- 
ledgment, that  you  can  reqnire  of  me 
that  I  will  not  make.  What  shall  I 
say?  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
part  I  have  played  m  the  transaction.*'' 

"  This  is  noble,*'  said  D*  Aubigny, 
and  he  gave  bis  hand  to  th(9  Duke. 

**  Be  my  peacemaker,'*  continued 
Richelieu,  ''  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle- Isle.  And,  in  order  to  propiti- 
ate her  just  resentment,  let  me  have 
the  happiness  of  announcing  that  her 
father  is  this  day  released  from  the 
Bastile.  The  order  has  issued ;  by^ 
this  time  his  prison-doors  are  open.*^ 

Gabrielle  de  Belle- Isle  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Duke  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation. **  The  worid  shall  know,"' 
said  Richelieu,  '*  if  such  a  truth  cair 
receive  any  confirmation  from  my 
word,  that  the  Chevalier  d' Aubigny  is 
the  bravest  of  men,  and  that  Made* 
moiselle  de  Belle- Isle  b  as  pure  as  she 
is  beautiful." 

The  clock  struck  nine  l^but  it  was 
only  to  usher  in,  to  two  at  least  out  of 
the  group,  a  new  era  of  happiness. 
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The  kind  of  public  homage  paid  in 
foreign  countries  to  musicians^  dancers^ 
singers,  and  all  that  race,  exhibits  an 
extravagance  which  would  be  amu- 
sing if  it  were  not  preposterous.  Listz, 
a  mere  piano  player,  which  is  a  mere 
artizan  of  music,  a  mechanical  affair, 
very  little  above  a  weaver  at  a  stock- 
ing loom,  wholly  a  thing  of  practice, 
and  capable  of  being  equalled  by  an 
automaton  figure  at  a  travelling  show, 
has  been  received, /e/ee/,  and  followed 
with  almost  royal  honours  in  Berlin. 
We  did  not  expect  to  find  the  Ber- 
linese  such  fools,  though  it  must  bo 
acknowledged,  that  when  the  Ger- 
mans are  determined  to  be  sensitive 
and  sublime,  they  leave  all  other  ab- 
surdity far  behind.  They  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  model  themselves 
^n  their  baron  of  memorable  name> 
who,  when  he  jumped  out  of  a  win- 
dow in  Paris,  and  broke  his  bones, 
said  he  was  only  learning  to  be  lively. 
Listz,  lately  on  leavinfif  Berlin^  was 
Jrttfif  sertnadet^,  and  escorted  out  oif 
the  city  by  1500  youths,  warlikei  civic, 
legal,  and  medical — the  whole  rieiDg 
gfnoration  of  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
poets,  and  fiddlerff,  of  the  metropolis  of 
PjmsBia. 

The  dancers,  how  ever,  are  more 
triumphant  still.  TagUonii  on  her 
late  visit  to  St  Petersburg,  mmfeUdg 
not  only  by  the  nobility,  but  by  the 
Autocrat  of  all  I  ho  Eussiaa  himself. 
She  was  seated  at  the  table  wUh  the 
Empress  and  the  imperiaUamily,  and, 
fio  far  as  we  can  discover,  received  all 
the  bouours  of  a  er^^wned  head .  1  f  all 
this  had  been  done  to  some  eminent 
geoius — if  the  mustache  of  his  Im- 
perial majesty  had  been  smoothed 
down  to  some  memorable  poet^if  the 
soft  words  of  the  Princessca  had  been 
addressed  to  some  painter,  capable  of 
commemorating  their  beauty,  and 
fieuding  down  tnelr  smiles  for  a  thou- 
sand yean  to  eoine — all  might  bo  in- 
telJigibte;  or  if  the  national  admira- 
tion had  been  gathered  round  lorae  fa- 
mous historian,  who  was  to  redeem 
Russia  from  obseurityf  and  blazon  tier 
rather  sallow  cheek  with  some  of  those 
colours  which  Btill  fiuah  Greek  and 


Roman  fame,  we  might  comprehend 
something  of  the  national  excitement ; 
but  to  see  all  these  heaps  of  homage 
gathered  round  a  French  grisette, 
this  national  altar  raised  as  a  pedes- 
tal for  a  shabby  specimen  of  the  gens 
de  coulisse  of  the  Academie  Royal 
de  Musique — all  this  gathering  of  gar- 
lands flung  upon  a  mere  caperer, 
whose  whole  earthly  merit  is  that  of 
shooting  out  one  leg  at  right  angles 
with  her  body,  and  twirling  on  the 
other,  in  that  species  of  motion  which 
has  so  often  been  compared  to  a  fly 
upon  a  pin!  On  another  occasion, 
this  saltatory  enchantress,  on  leaving^ 
the  door  of  the  Opera*  House  at  Sfc 
Petersburg  to  return  to  her  hotel, 
found  a  britchska  ready  to  receive 
her  at  the  door,  with  silver  spokes  to 
its  wheels ;  and,  for  any  thing:  that  we 
can  tell,  lined  with  beaten  gold  and 
furnished  with  jewelled  harness.  We 
shall  not  vouch  for  all  these  marvels, 
but  thev  certainly  were  In  the  Ger* 
man  papers,  and  the  probabiiity  la 
that  they  were  true.  The  singers 
l^ave  been  from  time  to  time  aa  mueb 
in  the  eye  of  fortune  and  crowned 
headi.  There  is  a  fellow  of  the  nam© 
of  Monain,  in  Italy,  making  more 
noise  at  this  moment  than  an  iovaslonp 
and  convukjug  tile  land  pretty  much 
in  the  style  of  a  general  earthquake* 
All  the  principessas  are  in  lovo  with 
bim  by  ids  tin  et,  all  the  princes  are 
intrlguiDg  to  have  bim  at  their  courtt* 
The  Pope  and  CardioaU  are  clubbing 
their  ac quins  to  Goa:x  him  to  Romep 
and  a  triumphal  arch  is  erecting  om 
the  Sim  pi  on  for  bis  transit  to  Paris 
and  London,  when  he  shall  have  left 
but  his  echo  behind  him  in  Italy*  and 
given  over  the  land  of  Eong  to  eikneo 
and  despair*  Rubini  has  littt^ly  been 
erect iDg  a  rival  throne  in  Spain  Xq 
Espartero  and  the  Regency.  His 
arrival  at  Madrid  was  forEunate  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  j  for  il  oc- 
curred immediately  after  the  late  in- 
eurrDctioni  and  threw  oil  on  tb9 
troubled  waters.  All  Madrid*  with 
A  hundred  thousand  knives 
hand?,  no  sooner  heard  this 
syrep,  than  the  knives  were&li<^4 
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Itnd  their  ears  became  the  conduits  to     Is  dull  j  and  yet  these  are  tlie  two 


universal  peace;  for  Rublni  sang  them 
all  into  good*hufnour  with  each  other, 
lojally  to  the  lUtle  Queen,  and,  what 
was  of  mostlntiportancei  submission  to 
the  great  Regent.  He  caught  cold 
In  a  serenade^  and  was  lost  to  the 
theatre  for  a  week.  During  that 
time  the  governmeat  was  nearly  lost 
again  ;  the  MadridlenoB,  no  longer 
spelled  by  the  Signor**  cadenzan,  re* 
turned  to  the  original  ferocity  of  their 
naturei  and,  finding  time  hang  heavy 
on  their  hand,  began  talking  politics 
and  stabbing  each  other  again.  The 
BIZ  battalions  of  the  Royal  Guard 
would  have  mnde  but  an  insignificant 
figure  against  the  patriots  of  the 
iireets,  and  the  bayonet  would  have 
aooQ  gone  down  before  the  luchillo  ; 
but  ft  second  revolution  was  escaped, 
for  Rubini  appe.ired  once  more.  His 
first  canzonet  calmed  the  agitation ; 
the  furious  songs  of  the  rabble  were 
exchfinged  for  lisnings  of  Idol  Mio 
and  Mio  Bene,  and  Espartero  reigned 
again  in  the  hearts  of  a  unanimous 
and  song-loving  people. 

We  have  a  little  of  this  foolery  *at 
homej  but  it  has  all  the  defects  of  imt- 
tatton,  and  it  Is  wholly  confined  to 
those   weak  people »  who,    for   want 
of  some  other  mode  of  yawning  away 
iheir  evenings,  go  to  the  theatres.  It 
happens  that  such  is  the  prohfic  state 
of  British  theatrical  talent,  that  the 
two  theatres  are  now  going  on  side  by 
side  in  a  progress  of  unspeakable  duN 
noss,    very   solemn   and   unutterably 
stupid,  like  two  hearses  rivalling  each 
other  in  the  slowness  of  their  nro- 
Rrcss,   and    the   moodiness    of   tnoir 
drapery.    We  have  no  desir©  to  press 
too  severely  on  the  credulity  of  those 
who   may  honour  theee  pages  with 
their  inspection  ;  yet  we  pledge  our 
credit  for  the  fact,  that  for  the  last 
two  or  ihreo  weeks,  the  two  theatres 
of  Covent*  Garden  and  Drury-Lanc, 
have  been  performing   prectjely  the 
tffo   most  stupid    dramas   that'  ever 
drawled  ihrotigh  four  mortal  hours  on 
any  mortal  stage.     Ada  and  Galatea 
at  Drury-Lane — though  whether  Mr 
Macfcady  performs  Acis  or  Galatea 
If©  are  utterly  unable  to  say,  never 
ing  indulged  onrselvei  with  seeing 
performance ;  but  as  he  probably 
js  quite  as  well  as  he  actSp  he  per- 
haps take*  the  heroine,  or,  as  doubtless 
he  dances  as  well  as  he  does  cUher, 
lie  may  perform  Pan,  or  Polyphemus. 
beautiful  as  a  poem,  as  a  drama 


formances  which  have  been  promi 
ently  brought  forward,  and  with 
sceneryi  machinery,  and  decoratioi 
as  the  phrase  is,  at  that  express  pe- 
riod of  the  year   when  the  theatree 
are  generally  supposed  to  put   forth 
their  strength ;  namely,  at  the  roeetiog 
of  Parliament,   with   the    towo   fiiU^ 
and  before  the  idlers  of  fashion  have 
begun  to  give  and  take  balls.      We 
have  had  one  or  two  melancholy  at- 
tempts at   melancholy   dramas,   and 
one  or  two  lively  little  adaptations 
from    the     Frencli,    as     usual.       Is 
dramatic  power  utterly  dead  in  Eng- 
land,   or   is  It    only  a   crip-'       '    * 
can  walk  only  on  French 
If  it  be  such,  it  must  soon   ,  v.^m    t 
walk  at  all.     How  strange  is  it  xh 
the  country  which  of  all  others  is 
tually  the  most  natural,  which  is  b 
saying  the  most  original,  in  ail  its  In 
bits,  should  exhibit  no  transcript  of 
itself  upon  the  stage.     If  the  French 
theatre  should  copy  nothing  from  real 
life,  we  B  ho  aid  feel  no  surprise,  be 
cause  French  real  life  is  copied  froi 
the  theatre.     The  Frenchman,  froi 
the  throne  to  the  galleys,  is  alwi 
acting ;    from  the  cedar  of  Leban 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  all  ia  in  the 
gardener's  frame ;  in  the  senate  and 
the  streets  he  is  alike  acting  accord*^ 
ing  to  the  heroes  of  the  opera.     H«*; 
pens  his  last  will  and  testament  witi 
a  flourish,  and  swallows  his  final  pti* 
san  with  the  air  of  Socrates  pounng 
out  his  hemlock  to  immortality. 

The  German  stage  is  unreal  for  an» 
other  reason ;  because  the  German 
considers  reality  beneath  him,  Na« 
turally  of  a  heavy  temperament,  no- 
thing will  satisfy  him  but  an  extrava- 
gacza.  Thus  he  rambles  at  once  inta 
the  region  of  ghosts  and  o-nhlin* ;  his 
heroes  are  monsters  of  n  and 

his  heroines  are  fiends  t^  ^  lats* 
of  which  they  are  too  apt  to  divest 
themselves.  We  have  now  come  to 
an  end  of  the  dramas  of  Europe ;  for 
the  Spanish  theatre  now  exhibits  no- 
thing but  the  fooleries  of  its  Graclo* 
SOS  and  the  legs  of  its  Bolero  dancers^ 
and  the  Italian  theatre  has  been  sing- 
song and  syllabub  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  So  runs  the  world  away ;  but 
we  must  remonstrate  against  a  remark* 
ably  silly  habit  which  charactertzet  & 
remarkably  silly  set  of  people  amongafc. 
ourselves.  It  \s  that  of  throwing  gar- 
lands of  artificial  flowers  on  fhe  »tftgt^ 
when  those  persons  feel  peculiaJ'lj  tll« 
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raptured  by  the  displays  of  some  pet 
performer.  Miss  Addaide  Kemble, 
lox  instance^  when  she  finishes  the  ez- 

Sloits  of  Uie  night  with  a  bravura,  and 
le  souls  of  the  simpletons  are  heated 
to  the  throwing  point,  generally  has 
half-a-dozen  of  them — of  these  flowery 
projectiles — flung  at  her  from  the 
upper  boxes.  The  fault  is  not  hers  if 
the  projectors  are  fools  ;  but,  as  Par- 
son Evans  has  it,  '<  I  hate  all  vour 
aiSectations.*'  The  heroine  need  not 
be  much  pained,  it  is  true,  by  the  ex- 


pense to  which  this  puts  her  admirers ; 
for  as  this  is  the  cneapening  age  of 
every  thing,  these  paper  trophies  can- 
not cost  more  than  a  penny  a-piece, 
and  are  certainly  not  worth  more  than 
half  the  money  ;  but  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing  is,  that  they  are  intended  to 
express  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment^ 
while  they  are  only  the  proofs  of  a 
prepared  rapture,  being  brought  in 
the  pockets  and  petticoats  of  the  de- 
votees, and  thus  being  specimens  of 
the  impromptu  d  kUir. 


Nunneries. 


A  paragraph  in  Galignani's  paper 
states,  from  the  Precurseurde  L*  Quest, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  18th  ultimo^ 
as  a  patrol  was  going  along  the  nar- 
row street  which  runs  by  the  side  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Bon  Pasteur,  they 
found  a  girl  on  the  pavement,  scream- 
ing from  the  injury  she  had  received 
by  a  fall,  in  attempting  to  make  her 
escape  from  the  convent  through  one 
of  the  upper  windows  by  means  of  a 
sheet.  On  being  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal, it  was  found  that  her  leg  was  bro- 
ken. When  she  recovered  her  speech, 
she  related  that  the  nuns  had  wished 
to  cut  off  her  hair,  and,  on  her  refu- 
sing to  submit  to  the  operation,  they 
had  shut  her  up  in  a  solitary  chamber, 
and  given  her  only  bread  and  water. 
Driven  to  despair,  she  contrived  to 
force  away  the  planks  by  which  the 
window  was  blinded,  and  attempted 
in  the  way  described  to  reach  the 
ground. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
sort  of  control  which  exists  in  nunne- 
ries, and  of  the  sort  of  feelings  to 
which  that  control  gives  birth.  Whe- 
ther this  girl  was  turbulent  or  not, 
we  find  her  condemned  by  a  self- 
elected  tribunal,  without  judge  or  jury, 
without   magistrate  or  law,   to  the 

Suniahment  of  a  felon — solitary  con- 
nement  and  bread  and  water.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  the  refusal 
to  have  her  hair  cut  off  was  a  crime 
«-a  question  on  which  we  conceive 
that  few  of  our  jurists  would  be  in- 
clined to  tbiok  that  the  lady  abbess 
had  the  law  on  her  side — but  whether 
any  institutions  should  be  suffered  to 
exist  in  a  civilized  country,  which  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  condemning  any 
■body  for  any  thing  by  their  own  mero 
will.  Amongst  all  other  portions  of 
the  people^  if  a  man  steals  a  tooth- 


pick, or  a  woman  a  paper  of  pins,  nei- 
ther the  jailer  nor  the  hangman  can 
exercise  his  office  until  the  affair  comes 
before  the  public  tribunal ;  but  the 
wretched  being  who  is  either  duped 
or  driven  into  a  nunnery,  forfeits  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  puts  herself  into 
the  hands  of  a  woman  probably  can- 
kered with  age  and  bitter  with  rigid 
discipline,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  hags 
as  old  and  heartless  as  herself;  and 
then  proceeds  that  course  of  convent 
justice  which  would  be  scoffed  at  by 
every  soul  without  the  walls,  but 
which  has  the  power  of  fettering  and 
famishing  within  them  ;  and  finally, 
after  long  endurance  of  this  torture, 
and  utter  hopelessness  of  remedy, 
urging  the  unfortunate  being  to  at- 
tempt an  escape  at  the  hazard  of  break- 
ing her  limbs,  or  perhaps  her  neck. 
That  the  fact  is  true  we  cannot  have 
the  slightest  doubt ;  for  Galignani's 
paper  b  sufficiently  careful  and  neu- 
tral, and  the  provincial  paper  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  circum- 
stances on  the  snot.  There  are,  per- 
haps, a  hundrea  nunneries,  or  more* 
still  in  France ;  and  it  is  melancboly, 
and  even  frightful,  to  think  of  the  mulF 
titudes  of  human  beings  who  are  thuf 
actually  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  on  whom  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  severities  are  exercised 
similar  to  those  which  drove  this  un- 
fortunate girl  at  Angers  to  her  despe- 
rate attempt  at  escape.  If  she  had 
not  made  that  attempt,  the  dungeon 
and  the  bread  and  water  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  What  must  be 
the  innate  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
church  which  suffers  such  things  ? 
The  first  high  declaration  of  Christ- 
ianity itself  was,  that  it  came  to  preach 
liberty  to  the  captive,  and  deliverance 
to  those  that  were  hQvsAi^p— v  ^^«&»s^ 
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tlon  not  more  true  in  its  spiritual  than 
in  its  temporal  sense ;  for  its  first  ope- 
ration everj  where  was  to  lighten  the 
bonds  of  slaTorYy  to  give  mildness  to 

f»Dwer  and  authority  to  law,  to  abo- 
ish  tyranny  and  extinguish  torture. 
Rome  has  had  the  credit  of  counter- 
acting this  dispensation  of  mercy  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  her  power,  of  re- 
newing  personal  slavery  under  the 
pretext  of  spiritual  obedience,  of  mak- 
ing the  temple  an  avenue  to  the  dun- 
geon, and  of  riveting  the  renewed 
and  heavier  chains  of  mankind,  by  the 
hand  of  a  pretended  religion.  It  is 
true  that  nunneries  may  afford  a  place 
of  refuge  to  destitute  young  women, 
or  deserted  old  ones ;  but  the  good  of 
Romish  institutions  is  always  weighed 
down  by  an  universal  preponderance 
of  evil.  The  vows  which  bind  women 
to  the  life  of  the  convent  are,  in  them- 
selves, an  intolerable  evil ;  generally 
taken  at  a  rash  and  early  age,  they 
condemn  the  wretched  creature  either 
to  unavailing  regrets,  or  to  a  droning 
dulness  of  life  which  makes  her  little 
better  than  the  stone  she  kneels  on. 
The  monotonous  round  of  duties  with- 
out interest,  and  devotion  without  ar- 
dour, of  discipline  rigid  without  utili- 
ty, and  of  life  spent  in  reveries  and 
regrets,  has  broken  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sauds,  where  it  left  them  any  hearts 
to  break.  Yet,  obnoxious  as  this  sys- 
tem is,  even  in  Romish  countries,  the 
weakness  of  our  legislature,  and  the 
criminality  of  faction  in  power,  have 
suffered  nunneries  to  grow  up  within 
the  British  Islands.  Several  have 
been  established  even  of  late  years ; 
and  as,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they 
compass  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  a 
proselyte,  they  contrive  to  recruit 
their  number. 

We  are  friends  to  toleration ;  we 
should  not  coerce  the  Mahometan  or 
the  Hindoo,  the  follower  of  Confucius, 
or  even  the  worshipper  of  the  Fetish. 
If  we  were  not  able  to  convert  him  by 
argument,  we  should  never  use  force ; 
but  we  should  not  suffer  force  to  be  used 
against  truth,  any  more  than  for  it. 
The  whole  spirit  of  British  law  is 
against  the  whole  spirit  of  Romish 
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government.  We  should  not  prohibit 
the  nunnery,  if  women  were  foolish 
enough  to  desire  to  live  there ;  but  we 
should  prevent  them  from  being  made 
miserable  by  their  own  act,  and  binding 
themselves  irrevocably  by  vows,  which, 
in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  they 
might  long  to  break  for  ever.  We  should 
altogether  prohibit  vows.  The  law 
of  the  land  makes  it  penal  for  any 
man  to  impose  an  oath  except  by  legal 
authority.  The  law  of  the  land  pro- 
hibits a  man  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave; 
for  it  makes  slaverv  illegal  in  the 
land.  The  law  of  the  land  prohibits 
a  man  to  have  power  over  his  own 
life ;  for  it  prohibits  suicide,  and  pun- 
ishes for  attempts  to  commit  it.  Yet, 
by  sanctioning  the  nunnery  and  its 
vows,  the  law  sanctions  oaths  admi- 
nistered by  private  authority — a  com- 
plete  bondage  to  superiors— to  a  most 
oppressive,  though  a  most  useless  form 
of  discipline,  and  virtually  sanctions 
suicide;  for  in  the  feebler  constitu- 
tions  the  mere  routine  of  the  convent 
life,  the  confinement,  the  want  of  air» 
and  let  it  be  also  said,  for  it  is  to  be 
said  with  truth,  the  exclusion  from 
the  possibility  of  marriage,  have  killed 
hundreds  and  thousands  at  an  early 
age.  We  should  utterly  abolish  vows. 
Nunneries  might  remain  as  recepta* 
cles  for  women  weary  of  the  world 
from  age,  illness,  or  the  loss  of  their 
connexions.  We  should  not  object  to 
see  Protestant  houses  of  refuge,  places 
of  quiet  and  secure  retirement,  for  re- 
spectable women  no  longer  able  ,to 
take  a  part  in  general  life,  or  for  young 
women  willing  to  combine  their  nar- 
row means,  and  live  with  some  of  the 
comforts  of  a  respectable  situation  in 
society.  But  we  should  altogether  pro- 
hibit any  form  of  obligation,  whether 
public  or  private,  whether  statutory 
or  mental,  which  would  compel  them 
to  remain  within  the  walls  an  hour 
after  they  desired  to  leave  them.  The 
Popish  nunnery,  with  its  irrevocable 
vows,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  civil 
liberty,  and  not  less  incompatible  with 
human  improvement  and  human  hap* 
piness. 


Bibliomania. 


This  folly  was  supposed  to  have 

been  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the 

J?uke  ofRoxbwrghe.  But  old  gentle. 


men  past  their  labour  and  their  senses, 
must  have  something  to  do  with  their 
pocket-money;  and,  if  they  cannot 
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read  books^  they  can  at  least  keep  ca- 
talogues ;  and^  if  they  cannot  benefit 
literature,  they  can  benefit  the  traf- 
fickers in  first  editions  of  Tom  Thumb, 
and  unique  copies  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer.  We  have  never  heard  of  any 
one  work  of  any  kind  of  use,  beauty, 
or  genuine  rarity,  having  been  pub- 
lished by  any  bibliomaniac  club  in  the 
globe.  The  merit  which  demanded 
all  admiration  from  those  servile  sur- 
vivors of  their  understandings,  was, 
that  the  incomparable  volume  in  ques- 
tion, generally  of  no  more  than  from 
half  a  dozen  pages  to  a  dozen,  had 
half  a  page  more  than  any  other 
known  copy  in  existence;  or  that  it 
contained  a  woodcut  in  the  very  bar- 
barism of  the  aits,  to  which  none  of 
its  rivals  for  glory  soared  ;  or  that  it 
had  belonged  to  the  most  learned  Rig- 
dum  Funnidos  of  the  15th  century, 
and  was  enriched  with  his  autograph, 
R.  F.,  in  the  first  blank  page ;  and, 
for  the  Adventures  of  Prince  Parise* 
nenos,  in  this  unique  fashion,  with 
**  onli/  the  last  three  pages  missing," 
the  auctioneer  gets  L.500  from  those 
patrons  of  literature,  who  would  have 
seen  all  the  living  genius  of  their 
country  breaking  ttones  in  the  street, 
or  banqueting  on  the  horse-legs'  soup 
of  the  new  dietary,  without  the  oficr 
of  a  sixpence. 

We  recollect  the  sale  of  the  '^  Deca- 
meron." Old  Boccaccio  himself 
would  have  been  astonished  at  the 
bustle  which  his  very  gross  relic  of  a 
very  gross  time  created  among  the 
Solons  and  Solomons  of  Britain. 
Whose  was  the  prize  to  be  ?  became 
a  question  as  much  agitated  among 
the  veteran  visiters  of  book  auctions, 
as  ever  the  soul  of  a  Quidnunc,  saun- 
tering down  St  James*8  Street,  was 
^iisturbed  by  the  manufactnre  of  a 
New  Ministry.  At  length  this  in- 
comparable prize  was  knocked  down 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  for 
L.1250.  A  thousand  Caranos  were 
in  despsdr,  ten  thousand  tongues  pro- 
claimed their  grievance  at  not  having 
been  able  to  possess  this  monstrous 
volume,  of  which  there  were  but  two 
oopies  besides  in  the  circuit  of  the 
globe — one  in  the  harem  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  and  the  other  in  the  zenana  of 


the  Great  Mogul.  We  saw  the  volume; 
nay,  handled  it — nay,  turned  over  iti- 
pages,  and  we  have  seen  many  a  more 
sightly  work  of  the  arts  sold  for  ^y^ 
shillings.  It  was  a  clumsy,  coarsely- 
printed,  and  rude-looking  little  squat 
book;  and,  if  we  wanted  an  example  of 
the  absurdity  to  which  rival  nonsense 
can  urge  the  silliest  of  mankind,  we 
should  quote  the  sale  of  the  *'  Deca- 
meron/* It  has  since  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Earl  Spencer,  who  probably 
values  a  print  of  a  prize  cow  more 
than  all  the  strophes  of  Eschylus,  the 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  or  all  the 
stanzas  of  Ariosto.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  him  for  any  contempt  of  Boc- 
caccio which  he  may  be  inclined  to  in- 
dulge, for  a  more  corrupt  ruffian  never 
polluted  any  language. 

But  we  have  been  led  to  talk  of  those 
things  from  a  sale  which  took  place  a 
few  days  since,  in  which  Shakspeare's 
**  Venus  and  Adonis"  happened  to  be 
the  <*gem."  It  had  all  the  merits 
of  bejQ^  a«  '*  edit  I o  princess," — » 
unique,  rare,  unrlvaUcd,  miraculous, 
and  shabby^  The  whole  consistn  of 
three  or  four  pages ;  and  yet  Ibis  pro^ 
ducilon  WBS  struggled  for  unlU  it  ran 
up  to  L.37j  almost  the  price  of  a 
child's  education  for  a  year,  or  of 
a  tolerable  library ,  and  about  ten 
times  more  than  the  generalitj  of  old 
diietlanti  and  busy  book -buying  gen- 
tlemen give  in  charity  fiom  January 
to  December.  Yi*t  tbe  poem  is  a  vile 
one,  and  ought  to  be  extinguished  as  a* 
blot  on  the  memory  of  the  great  dra- 
matist. It  can  be  purchased,  too,  for 
sixpence  on  any  stall  in  London* 
Wbat,  then  J  was  the  cUarrn?  was  It 
the  poetry  ?  No  ;  it  is  scarcely  worse 
in  morals  than  it  is  In  metre,  Waa  it 
I  ho  fear  to  lose  any  fragment  of  Shak- 
speare? No.  It  might  be  had  any 
where  for  about  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  sum  paid  by  virtue  of  tbe  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  The  charm  was^ 
theUf  in  Eomebody*B  having  what  no* 
body  else  had  got,  and  being  able  to 
put  It  up  to  look  at  on  ashdf ;  m  the 
American  Indian  hangs  tip  bis  g'lasa 
beads,  and,  as  he  gazes  on  them 
iigainst  (he  wall  of  his  ^iginam,  tri- 
umphs over  the  headless  portion  of 
msiukindi 
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The  late  intended  earthquake*  which 
has  been  put  off-only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  precedence  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel*8  income-tax^  a  much  more  for- 
midable shaker  of  the  island  than  any 
blowing  up  of  the  central  gas-works  of 
the  globe,  has  renewed  the  name  and 
fraie  of  Dr  Dee.  The  doctor's  verses 
were  to  have  been  the  epitaph  for  the 
monument  of  mankind,  his  muse  was 
to  have  officiated  as  chief  mourner  at 
the  universal  obsequies,  and  his  pre- 
dictions were  to  have  been  registered 
in  memorials  more  imperishable  than 
even  Mammoth  bones  for  the  perusal 
of  the  geologists  of  another  system  of 
the  globe,  and  when  some  millions  of 
years  shall  have  finished  the  new  com- 
position of  things,  and  our  posterity 
shall  be  entitled  to  write  books  to 
prove  that  their  ancestors  never  existed. 

John  Dee  was  really  a  very  clever 
fellow,  and,  if  he  had  not  adopted  a 
trade  in  which  cleverness  and  knavery 
always  go  together,  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  luminaries  of  England. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  be- 
came a  student  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  soon  rendered  himself  distinguished 
by  a  most  gluttonous  appetite  for 
learning  of  every  kind.  Like  Ring 
Alfred  of  punctual  memory,  he  divided 
lib  four-and- twenty  hours  into  por- 
tions whose  order  nothing  was  to  vio- 
late, but  of  those  he  gave  but  four 
hours  to  sleep.  But  he  came  into  the 
world  in  an  unlucky  age  for  the  ae- 
quisition  of  true  knowledge ;  all  the 
real  sciences  were  in  their  infancy, 
while  all  the  false  were  flourishing 
with  prodigious  luxuriance.  Astro- 
nomy ai^d  mathematics  no  doubt  ex- 
isted, but  they  were  mere  stunted 
ahrubs  and  sapless  twigs,  under  the 
shadow  of  such  showy  eoverers  of  the 
•oil  as  astrology,  magic,  and  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  In  aU  these  showy 
sciences  also  there  was  an  additional 
character,  which  added  vastly  to  their 

Sneral  stimulus  of  an  inflammable 
agination.  It  was  supposed  that 
none  of  those  discoveries  could  be 
completely  made  without  assistance 
from  that  nameless  personage  who 
has  so  peculiar  a  dread  of  holy  water. 
Thia  Wide  the  study  a  serious  affair. 
JErerjr  pbiloBopher  WBA  supposed  now 


and  then  to  reeeive  a  visit  from  hia  Aa* 
modeus,  or  at  least  to  carry  on  a  cor- 
respondence  which  never  passed 
through  the  national  post-office,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  these 
students  were  as  much  duped  as  duping. 
A  solitary  labourer  in  the  mines  of 
Popish  theology,  or  the  metaphysics 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  could  scarcely 
finish  his  twelve  hours*  study  a-daj 
without  dreaming  dreams  at  night,  or 
could  half  doze  himself  even  in  the  day 
in  the  palpable  obscure  of  his  cell, 
without  thinking  that  he  heard  voicea 
and  saw  shapes  in  the  twilight  which 
had  no  business  above  ground.  The 
majority  of  them  were  hi  all  probabi- 
lity half  mad,  and  those  who  were 
whole  mad  of  course  set  the  fashion* 
and  were  followed  as  the  shining  lights 
of  the  day.  Solitary  confinement  evea 
now  is  found  too  hard  for  the  tough 
fibre  and  dull  brain  of  a  felon,  whom 
it  frequently  turns  into  a  lunatic.  The 
eighteen  hours  a- day,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  temporal  allowance  for 
a  first-class  man,  or  senior  wrangler 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  solitary 
confinement,  with  the  further  circum- 
stance that  the  brain  was  on  the  rack 
all  the  time,  and  that  the  mind  waa 

Ionng,  susceptibly  and  imaginative, 
have  no  doubt  that  thia  would  ac- 
count for  whole  volumes  of  the  visita 
of  spirits,  for  legendary  tales,  and  for 
not  a  fbw  of  the  miracles  of  the  bre- 
viary. Dee  had  an  Asmodeus,  and 
some  rather  ostentatious  attempts  to 
rdse  him,  for  the  admiration  of  a  circle 
of  fellow  students,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  lieads  of  M^eges.  Those  were 
delicate  times  for  irregular  investiga- 
tors ;  for  thouffh  the  Reformation  had 
begun  under  Henry  YIIL,  the  law  of 
Popery,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  ha- 
bits of  Popish  law,  had  been  but  little 
clipped,  and  Henry  VIII.  would  have 
hanged  a  magician  with  no  more  cere- 
mony than  he  abused  the  Pope.  The 
rdgu  of  Edward  waa  too  short  to  es- 
tablish any  thing  but  the  succession 
of  Mary,  who  hM  justly  inherited  the 
title  of  bloody ;  and  Decy  taking  a  wise 
view  of  the  present  and  the  future> 
was-  doubtless  well  advised  in  making 
a  speedy  retreat  to  the  Continent.  He 
remained  for  a  while  at  the  University 
of  Loraine;  but  being  in  danger  of 
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famishing  among  the  FlemiDgg*  not- 
withstanding all  thdr  ho6pit^ity>  he 
returned  to  England  at  the  age  of 
twenty* four»  and  oommenced  his  pro- 
fession as  an  astrologer.     By  avoiding 
magic  he  now  began  to  subsist  in 
safety,  and  as  Protestantism  leaves 
men  to  settle  their  own  concemsy  Dee 
was  allowed  to  provide  fortunes  for 
the  fools  of  all  ranks*  and  lay  a  poll- 
tax  upon  simpletons  of  every  size. 
But  Edward  died,  and  Mary  ascended 
the  throne.  He  and  his  fraternity  were 
now  in  a  delicate  position,  for  Rome 
claims  the  right  to  all  miracles.    The 
English  astrologer,  so  long  as  Roman- 
ism  was  paramount,  was  like  the  shop- 
keeper contending  against  the  great 
wholesale  merchant*  Dee  was  brought 
before  the  privy  council,  and  accused 
of  calculating  Mary's  nativity,  with 
the  regicidal  intent  of  discovering  when 
she  was  to  die.     The  times  were  fond 
of  roasting  men,  and,  to  secure  Dee 
for  the  stake,  he  was  charged  with 
heresy  as  well  as  magic.     How  he  es- 
caped from  the  double  charge  is  but 
obscurely  known ;  but  we  should  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  talents  that  he  bad  ever 
given.     He  was  tried  for  his  enchant* 
ments  against  Mary,  and  as  the  charge 
was  definite,  be  refuted  it  and  was  ac- 
quitted ;  but  heresy  was  a  more  cling- 
ing charge,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
was  indefinite;  and  Bonner,  who  never 
let  a  victim  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
claws  on  the  mere  ground  of  inno- 
cence, kept  the  acquitted  regicide  in 
prison  until  be  should  clear  himself  of 
bis  heresy,  whatever  that  might  be. 
Whether  he  bribed  the  bishop,  or 
turned  Papist,  is  among  the  secrets 
of  Bonner's  conscience*  though  both 
were  probable ;  for  Dee  seems  to  have 
been  too  much  of  a  pkiiosopher  to  have 
any  religion  but  for  convenienoe.     At 
.  all  events,  he  was  let  loose  in  the  course 
of  a  eouple  of  years*     Yet  those  were 
singular  times,  and  the  most  power- 
ful understandings,  whether  made  so- 
]>erstitious  by  the  troubles  of  the  pe» 
riod,  or  perplexed  by  the  prejudices 
of  their  forefathers*  bowed  down  to 
charlatanry.    Even  the  great  Elixa- 
betb,  during  ber' anxious  retirement 
at  Woodstock*  when  doubtless   the 
dungeon  and  the  scafibld  constantly 
presented  themselves  to  her  eye»  and 
when  in  laet  she  was  wot  to  that  Tower 
from  which  so  few  emerged  but  to  the 
Bcaffbld*  is  sdd  to  bav^  conndted  Dee 
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as  to  the  probable  duration  of  Mary's 
life,  though  whether  this  might  not  have 
been  the  officiousness  of  her  servants  is 
still  dubious  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the 
auspicious  day  for  the  coronation  was 
selected  by  his  advice,  and  from  other 
marks  of  royal  confidence  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  regarded  as  an  eminent 
philosopher,  if  not  as  the  possessor  of 
supernatural  knowledge.  Whether 
Dee  was  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor* 
is  still  sufficiently  doubtful.  In  some 
of  his  visions,  however,  knavery  evi- 
dently played  its  part.  Thus  he  de- 
clares he  saw  the  angel  Uriel,  a  being 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  promised 
to  lead  him  into  the  knowlec^  of  all 
things,  and  especially  the  power  of 
calling  up  spirits.  Visions  of  this  or- 
der may  have  occurred  to  many  a 
dreamer  mystified  by  study  or  mad- 
dened by  opium ;  but  the  angel  Uriel 
gave  him  a  convex  crystal,  which  he 
had  only  to  look  upon  to  discover  all 
the  secrets  of  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come.  Here,  of  course,  at  least 
was  knavery,  and  the  enthusiast  merged 
in  the  impostor. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  this  ^^cjys* 
tulg*  as  it  was  called^  is  probably  in 
exiatence  at  this  moment*  After  his 
death  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Besbo rough  ;  from  whom  it  came  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Gcrmainc;  from  her 
ladyship  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle;  and 
from  the  Duke  to  him  to  whom  every 
tiling  odd,  striiitgei  and  absurd^  ^ecms 
to  have  come  by  rights  Horace  Wai- 
pole  V  it  was  in  fact  notbibg  more  than 
a  polished  piece  of  can n el  coaL 

But  Deei  finding  himself  gaining 
celebrity  J  thought  fitj  like  other  per- 
sons prospering  in  trade*  to  take  a 
partner,  whom  the  malidous  wouhl 
probably  have  called  a  confederate. 
This  was  one  Kelly,  who  had  com* 
mouced  life  as  a  low  attorneyi  and 
bad  been  a  forger.  It  must  be  con- 
fesiedj  that  he  bad  all  the  preliminary 
education ;  and  ev^n  his  ill* luck  In 
bis  original  career  was  of  service  to 
him  in  bis  new.  He  had  been  irfed 
for  the  forgery,  and  eentenced  to  have 
hii  ears  cLJpt.  In  cc^n sequence  he 
wore  a  black  fikull-cap  which  came 
over  hi$  cheeks,  and  this  not  merely 
concealed  his  losses,  but  gave  him  a. 
peculiarly  oracularappearauco.  Kelly 
was  a  clever  fellow,  and  immediately 
became  a  proSclenl  in  Ihe  art  of  con** 
vereing  with  spidti  of  all  kinds.  Hfr 
talked  politics  with  tbemj  as  welLj^ 
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matters  in  general ;  and,  delicate  as  the 
time  was  for  volunteer  politicians,  he 
made  his  predictions  at  once  so  tnysti- 
cal  and  so  ridiculous,  that  he  escaped 
the  grasp  of  the  court,  which  in  those 
days  had  remarkahly  long  claws. 

It  has  been  said,  that  every  man 
has  a  chance  of  making  a  fortune  at 
some  time  or  other.  And  we  have 
lately  had  one  of  the  first  authorities 
of  the  land  telling  us>  that  *'  in  Eng- 
land, if  a  man  cannot  make  an  income, 
it  is  his  own  fault."  We  are  not  quite 
convinced  on  the  subject,  and  we  be- 
lieve we  are  in  a  prodigious  majority. 
But  certainly  Dee,  who  was  now 
called  Dr  Dee,  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  unfair  fortune. 
Between  his  enthusiasm  and  his  artifice, 
he  talked  some  very  sapient  people 
into  a  notion  that  he  was  not  the  great* 
est  rogue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  that  in  his  studies  he  had 
really  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  the  liquor  of  immortality  ; 
and  even  that  his  house  at  Mortlake 
was  a  palace  of  wisdom,  where  the 
best  use  which  mankind  could  make 
of  money,  was  to  deposit  it  in  the 
bureau  of  the  most  gifted  philosopher 
of  the  globe. 

"Where  there  are  knaves  they  will 
find  dupes ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  a 
much  more  practical  maxim  than  either 
of  the  foregoing  declarations.  A 
great  Polish  noble>  Count  Albert 
Luski,  came  at  this  period  to  Eng- 
land, to  worship,  as  he  said,  the  glory 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of  course,  there 
was  some  intrigue  at  the  bottom  of  his 
expedition;  for  no  foreigner  ever 
came  into  this'  country  for  nothing. 
But  the  count  soon  turned  fool ;  after 
having  been  received  at  court  with 
peculiar  civilities^  and  been  put  under 
the  especial  care  of  Leicester  to  show 
him  the  lions.  Count  Luski  determined 
to  consult  Dr  Dee  as  the  first  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  only  man  on  earth 
to  give  him  the  means  of  turning  every 
thing  into  gold.  Dee  was  too  keen  a 
personag^e  not  to  see  at  once,  that  the 
Count  might  be  made  a  philosopher's 
atone  himself,  and  help-  the  alchemist 
In  making  the  precious  metals  much 
more  abundantly  than  by  furnaces  and 
crucibles.'  He  and  Kelly  accordingly 
taught  hih  the  language  of  angels 
without  delay>  and  one  day>  when  the 
Count  was  in  the  visionary  mood> 
showed  him  one  of  their  sprites.  We 
tAas  have   the  narrative—"  There 
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seemed  to  come  out  of  the  oratory  a 
spiritual  creature,  like  a  pretty  girl, 
of  seven  or  .nine  years  of  age,  attired 
on  her  head,  with  her  hair  rolled  up 
before,  and  hanging  down  behinc^ 
with  a  gown  of  silk  of  changeable 
red  and  green,  and  with  a  train.  She 
teemed  to  play  up  and  down,  and  seem- 
ed to  go  in  and  out  behind  the  books, 
and  as  she  came  to  go  between  them, 
the  books  displaced  themselves  and 
made  way  for  her." 

This  was,  however,  only  prelimi- 
nary ;  for  the  angelic  dialogue  carried 
on  by  Kelly  and  Dee,  by  the  help  of 
the  ''  magic  crystal,'*  declared  to  the 
Count  that  he  should  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  philosopher's  stone,  that 
he  should  live  for  some  hundred  years, 
perhaps  as  many  as  he  chose,  that  he 
should  be  chosen  King  of  Poland,  in 
which  character  he  should  march 
against  the  Saracens,  conquer  them 
and  every  thing  else,  and  be  the  most 
famous  of  all  Poles  present  or  to  come. 
To  accomplish  all  those  fine  things, 
however,  it  was  declared  to  be  abso* 
lutely  essential  that  the  philosophers, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  should 
leave  England,  and  reside  on  the 
Count's  estates  until  the  grand  opera- 
tion of  cheating  him  was  complete, 
and  he  could  be  cheated  no  more.  At 
length  the  Count  was  stripped,  and, 
when  on  the  verge  of  beggary,  he  was 
forced  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  they 
only  flew  at  higher  game.  The  Empe- 
ror of  Germany  was  in  want  of  money, 
like  all  princes  at  all  times  of  the  earth* 
Like  all  princes  of  his  day,  he  dreamed 
the  exchequer  hidden  in  the  crucible, 
and,  like  the  generality  of  mankind 
In  all  ages,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
fool.  He  received  the  conjurers  with 
vast  cordiality,  and  prepared  to  count 
hit  treasures,  but  the  treasures  did 
not  come.  Rudolph  grew  uneasy,  and 
finally  angry.  The  Pope's  nuncio . 
then  suggested  the  impropriety  of' 
dealing  with  men  who  *'  very  probably 
dealt  with  Beelzebub,"  and  besides 
produced  no  money ;  and  at  length  an 
order  was  given  that  they  should  leave 
Prague  within  twenty- four  hoursv 
Their  movements  on  this  occasion 
were  probably  expedited  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  nuncio  had  applied  for 
their  transmission  into  his  hands,  as 
professors  of  the  black  art,  and  that 
they  might  esteem  themselves  Inekir 
in  such  a  case  If  they  escaped  witn 
simple  hanging. 
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But  they  had  now  learned  ibe  true 
region  of  credulity,  and  they  accord- 
ingly tricked  another  king,  Stephen 
of  PoUnd,  whom  they  promised,  by 
the  cryttah  the  crown  of  Germany. 
Plundering  the  royal  Pole  as  much  aa 
he  could  bcaff  they  next  began  to 
look  out  for  another  monarch*  But, 
in  the  interval,  they  fastened  them- 
selves upon  ft  huge  landowner  of  Bo- 
hemia, a  Count  Rosenberg,  The 
Count  was  not  a  seeker  fur  the  philo- 
sopher's stone^  for  he  was  immensely 
rich ;  but  he  wished  extremely  to  live  a 
thousand  years.  They  promised  him 
two  thousand,  and  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. And  on  thid  bulky  dupe  they 
contrived  to  live  four  years. 

But  the  conjurers  at  length  quar- 
relled, Kelly,  who  had  an  ugly  wifef 
fell  in  love  with  Mrs  Dee,  who  was 
comely*  The  adventure  now  becomes 
loo  complicated  for  philosophy.  The 
parties  separated;  and  tioaUy,  Kelly, 
who  with  all  his  cunning  was  fooled 
by  his  vanity,  returned  to  Prague  to 
make  a  second  experiment  on  Rudolph 
with  his  elixir  of  life.  But  emperors 
Are  dangerous  animals  to  toy  with. 
Rudolph  ordered  hira  to  he  thrown  in- 
to a  dungeon  without  delay.  He  was 
let  out  again  j  but  the  man  who  could 
neither  haiHe  stone  waits,  nor  Mil  his 
purse  at  will,  must  lose  cu&te  as  a  con- 
jurer. After  some  years  of  struggle, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  agaiu  on  a 
charge  of  sorcery.  He  was  now  in 
despair,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
by  letting  himself  down  from  a  loop- 
hole by  his  bed-clothes,  fell,  broke  his 
legs,  aiid  died — the  nearest  death 
imaginable  to  that  which  he  had  long 
deserved,  and  which  he  probably  es- 
caped, like  the  hero  of  Joe  Miller's 
story,  by  hanging  himself* 

Dee  was  more  respectable,  because 
he  was  only  half  a  rogue  ;  the  other 
half  was  made  up  of  crazlness.  He 
bad  evidently  worked  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  magician,  and 
that  he  was  talking  nonsense  always 
when  he  was  not  playing  the  knave. 
He  wrote  to  Elizabeth^  informing  the 
qneen  that  he  was  tired  of  the  Conti* 
nent,  and  intended  to  restore  the  illu* 
mination  of  his  science  to  England. 
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He  obtained  some  kind  of  permission, 
which  he  called  an  invitation,  from  the 
court,  and  immediately  assumed  the 
pomp  of  an  ambassador^  travciling 
with  three  coaches,  each  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  three  baggage-wag- 
gons, tho  whole  attended  by  four  and- 
twenty  troopers*  On  his  arrival  he 
presented  himself  before  the  queen  i 
but  Elizabeth  never  gave  money  ^ith* 
out  reason,  and  as  she  had  a  perfectly 
good  reason  against  supplying  a  master 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  with  money, 
she  gave  tho  doctor  nothing* 

But  this  was  sorry  subsistence  for  a 
man  who  must  eat,  and  Dec  harassed 
her  Majesty  with  perpetual  complaints 
of  his  distresacfi.  The  queen,  who 
seems  to  have  borne  with  Ins  complaints 
much  more  patiently  than  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  general  notions 
of  her  fiery  temper,  sent  him  money 
from  time  to  timey  but  in  small  f  urns. 
At  length,  however,  whether  by  his 
own  contriviincc  or  the  spirit  of  vulgar 
mischief,  the  mob  gutted  his  hoa^^e  at 
Mortlake,  on  the  charge  of  his  being 
a  sorcerer,  and,  as  he  said,  utterly 
ruined  his  whole  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  destroyed  his  library  of  th9 
"  Grand  Science,"  What  can  a  con- 
jurer do  without  his  machinery  ?  It 
is  strange  to  say  that  he  now  obtained 
the  Chancellorship  of  St  Paul's,  which 
in  1505  ho  exchanged  for  the  War- 
deuship  of  Manchester,  an  appoint- 
ment which  now  at  least  is  worth  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  a-ycar* 
But  be  lived  too  long,  his  faculties  left 
him  I  he  was  forced  to  give  up  tha 
wardenship.  Elizabeth  died,  .limea 
the  First  had  written  a  book  against 
conjuration,  and  therefore  had  tho 
malice  of  a  critic  added  to  the  invete* 
racy  of  a  controversialist,  against  the 
unfortunate  professor  of  wealth  and 
longevity.  Dee  tried  him  long  and 
keenly ;  hut  hts  experiments  on  kings 
were  to  be  baflitd  by  the  combined  par- 
simony and  pedantry  of  James,  At 
length  the  great  quieter  of  all  human 
inlirmltles  and  impoitunitics — diath;, 
saved  the  doctor  from  further  petition* 
ing,  and  in  1 600,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  died  the  last  "  great '*  conjurer 
of  England. 


Ciiiciisfi^. 
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the  Czar  aad  his  councQlora  expect 
immediate  triumph,  aad  then — the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  ii  to  term 
his  own  what  his  courtiers  call  the 
natural  rights  of  the  empire  ;  to  extend 
itself  to  the  north  of  India,  or  the 
south,  or  round  the  world,  as  may 
seem  good  to  his  imperial  pleasure. 
To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  style  of  talking  common  among 
foreigners — for  to  name  it  thinking 
wopld  be  to  do  it  and  them  too  much 
honour — it  must  be  astonishing  to  hear 
the  cold-blooded  declarations  of  war, 
the  seizure  of  territory,  and  the  per- 
petual  extension  of  power,  at  the 
worst  risks  or  by  the  most  merciless 
means,  which  form  the  staple  of  their 
<sonversation,  when  the  least  hope  exists 
of  getting  any  thing  by  rapine.  The 
French  are  so  proverbial  for  this 
absurdity,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  laugh  at  them.  National 
robbery  is  their  monomania.  Tell 
the  gravest  Frenchman  of  the  possi- 
bility of  laying  hold  of  the  most 
wretched  swamp,  or  the  most  sterile 
patch  of  rush,  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
And  his  soul  is  on  tiptoe  at  the  sound. 
The  most  wretched  being  that  famishes 
in  the  streets  of  a  French  village, 
ahakes  his  rags  with  exultation  at  the 
prospect  of  the  national  glory  to  be 
4U^quired  by  the  capture  of  a  watch- 
box,  or  the  possession  of  a  dunghill ; 
and  all  the  miseries  which  war  inevit- 
ably inflicts,  wherever  that  last  curse  of 
man  is  let  loose,  are  thought  not  worth 
«  bulletin,  one  half  folly  and  the  other 
lialf  falsehood. 

All  Russians  regard  the  conquest  of 
India  as  a  nutter  as  much  in  the  course 
of  things  as  the  coming  of  summer  in 
June.  Tbey  shake  their  heads  when 
any  Englishman  presumes  to  doubt 
its  perfect  facility,  and  rather  pity  the 
dulness  of  John  Bull.  There  is  pro- 
bably not  a  subaltern  in  the  armies  of 
the  Czar  who  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  that  a  couple  of  campaigns,  at 
the  furthest,  would  seat  him,  cigar  in 
hand,  in  the  palaces  of  Calcutta ;  and 
as  for  the  higher  grades,  colonels  and 
generals,  they  have,  in  ninety-nine 
instances  out  of  a  hundred,  sketched 
the  plan  of  a  **  grand  manoeuvre,*'  by 
which  100,000  men  are  to  be  moved  to 
the  foot  of  the  Himmdayas,to  be  rein- 
forced by  100,000  Tartar  cavalry —the 
whole  to  pour  into  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  of  course  beating  the  British 
ia  all  dJncttoDB,  until  the  only  matter 
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to  be  settled  would  be  the  division  of 
their  plunder  and  their  provioeee. 
No  Englishman  shoald  aver  attempt 
to  argue  down  this  absurdity.  He 
throws  away  hu  time.  Nothing  but  a 
eannon*ball  can  be  tougher  than  tiie 
skull  which  he  tries  to  make  pliable^ 
and  nothing  but  the  natural  fact  of 
finding  a  British  battalion  thundering 
on  his  broken  ranks,  and  driving  him 
over  hill  and  dale,  euUmted  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  will  ever 
teach  the  Northern  Alexander  that 
he  could  make  no  more  impression 
upon  British  India  than  upon  the  pin* 
nacles  of  its  mountains.  No  army 
from  the  north,  even  if  it  could  ar- 
rive at  the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas 
or  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  would 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  being  aUe 
to  make  head  against  the  force  which 
the  Governor- General  could  gather 
upon  the  frontier.  «'Yon  could  not 
gather  10,000  men,**  says  the  Russian, 
dreaming  of  Delhi.  **  We  could  an4 
would  gather  100,000  men,  and  if  that 
were  not  enough  to  secure  the  frontier, 
half-a-million,  and  not  leave  of  the 
Russian  invaders  enough  to  give  a 
meal  to  the  crows  of  the  hills. 

We  say  this  the  more,  because  tlie 
eternal  repetition  of  this  foreign  foUy 
seems  now  and  then  to  make  some 
impression  npon  the  weaker  heada  of 
English  Cabinets.  Rnsnan  intrigue 
and  Russian  influence  were  a  good  deal 
confounded,  and  when  a  cunning 
charge  (tajffaires,  or  struggling  half 
Queen's  messenger  half  atiaAi^  b 
allowed  to  harp  npon  this  string,  he 
harps  npon  it  to  some  purpose,  for 
himself  at  least.  The  whole  Afighaa 
expedition  was  founded  npon  the  art 
of  makiog  Russia  a  bugbear ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  she  had  not  a  brigade 
nearer  than  the  Crimea,  and  all  her 
influence  was  limited  to  having  two 
or  three  consuls,  or  some  such  diplo- 
matic nondescripts,  at  the  residenoea 
of  the  rugged  Rajahs  and  Khans  of 
the  north-west  of  the  '<  Golden  Pen- 
insula.*'  It  was  this  which  sent  our 
troops  on  a  mareh  of  1500  miles  to 
keep  up  **  British  interest**  from  the 
immediate  destruction  which  there 
was  nobody  to  inflict — to  prevent  Dost 
Mohamed  from  rushing  into  the  arms 
of  Count  Simanitch,  when  the  Count 
had  not  five  pounds  in  his  pocket,  nor 
as  many  men  at  his  command— and  to 
esUbbsh  India  ia  eternal  seeurity 
against  an  army  of  invading  Baahkira 
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And  Cossacks,  whe  were  at  the  moment 
quietly  wallowing  in  the  nure  of  the 
Auban,  or  smokmgp  their  pipes  with- 
in sight  of  the  pole.  Twenty  thou- 
sand troops  were  sent  up  the  Khyb- 
ber  Pass,  who»  after  gallantly  capturing^ 
in  half  an  hour  the  chief  fortress  of 
the  mountaineers*  finished  tlieir  tri- 
umphs by  an  addition  of  three  mil- 
lions sterling  to  the  debt  of  India. 

But,  to  return  to  Circassia.  Among 
all  the  narratives  of  the  war*  we  recol- 
lect but  few  which  give  any  dear  idea 
of  its  origin,  or  even  of  the  country 
itself.  Circassia  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  one  vast  mountain  of  nearly 
700  miles  long,  and  100  broad,  with 
its  back  to  the  Caspian,  and  its 
front  to  the  Euxine.  This  position 
nearly  determines  the  character  of  its 
climate,  intolerably  hot  in  the  valleys 
in  summer,  and  intolerably  cold  on  the 
mountain-tops  in  winter ;  yet  exhibit- 
ing almost  tromcal  luxuriance  in  the 
more  sheltered  parts,  and  displaying 
in  all  seasons  that  richness  and  vastness 
of  landscape  which  belongs  to  Alpine 
•countries.  This  position  probably 
determines,  too,  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  inhabitants  of  hill  conn- 
tries  have  always  had  a  bolder  indi- 
vidual temperament  than  those  of  the 
plains,  though  they  have  nearly  always 
been  ultimately  subdued  by  the  pecii^Le 
of  the  plains ;  evidently  on  the  prm- 
ciple,  that  united  force  is  sure  to  con- 
quer in  the  end,  while  the  disunion  of 
mountain  tribes  always  makes  them  a 
prey  in  succession.  Where  they  have 
the  good  sense  to  make  common  cau90| 
the  result  has  been  of  another  order  i 
and  the  Swiss  have  often  made  tbeir 
invaders  me  the  hour  when  they  trude 
the  rough  soil  of  the  Helvetian. 

Circassia*  from  time  to  time,  has 
greatly  varied  its  nominal  boundaries; 
but  its  real  are  defined  by  nature^ 
Its  exact  northern  limit  is  now  tbe 
steppe  along  the  river  Kuban ;  Georgia 
closes  it  in  on  the  south ;  Daghistan^a 
region  as  rude  as  itself  but  mudi  mor^ 
sterile,  marks  its  extent  eastward,  and 
its  west  coast  omtinoally  borders  the 
Black  Sea.  All  semi- barbarians  ifo a- 
gine  themselves  the  original  posses&urs 
of  the  soil,  though  they  may  not,  like 
the  Atheniansydedare  tibemselves  to  be 
raised  from  acorns— that  hi^ipy  hit  was 
reserved  for  theoiviliied.  But  wliat- 
ever  might  have  beea  the  primal  sa- 
vages of  thb  wild  region,  its  pos- 
sessors, at  a  very  etriy  period*  were 
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just,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
locality  between  two  seas,  and  two 
fertile  and  populous  countries,  a  mis* 
cellany  of  thieves,  slaves,  pirates,  and 
plunderers.  By  their  little  boats  they 
performed  in  the  Black  Sea  the  same 
feats  which  the  Scandinavians  in  their 
ships  performed  on  the  waters  that 
wash  Europe.  The  reign  of  robbery 
lasted  until  they  came  in  contact  with 
a  master  of  the  trade.  Rome,  suffering 
no  rival  in  the  art  of  rapine,  taught 
them  the  morality  of  which  she  her- 
self was  so  indifferent  a  practitioner* 
and  the  Circassians,  under  a  hundred 
various  names,  were  all  sent  to  school 
by  the  Roman  sword.  We  hasten  oat 
of  this  classic  period,  which  gene* 
rally  makes  up  for  its  classicaUty  by  its 
dulness,  and  stride  down  a  dozen  ceo* 
turies  without  any  remorse,  leaving 
Lucullus  and  Mithridates  to  settle 
their  claims  to  the  merit  of  which  had 
sent  the  greater  numbers  of  the  moon* 
taineer  chiefs  to  Elysium,  and  caring 
no  more  for  the  exploit^  of  that  rather 
overrated  person,  Pompey,  than  for 
the  pacific  spirit  of  the  Czar  Nicholas 
himself. 

The  modem  history  of  the  Cireai* 
sians  begins  with  the  descent  of  the 
Turks  upon  the  tottering  strength  of 
the  Greek  empire.  The  Turk  drove 
tut!  GreL'k  bvivve  i^ko  as  tUe  hound 
drives  the  deer,  aud  with  nearly  the 
game  m&uU«  The  Greek  wam  for- 
tuaato  if  he  esQ^pcd  being  eaten  up 
oa  tbe  spQir  and,  if  he  d\d  £o,  it  was 
ouly  to  be  devoured  nt  leisure*  But 
th<»  business  of  the  Turkoiuau  was 
not  to  waste  his  time  m  driving  hardy 
saTages  to  the  ncffieisity  of  dying  with 
swords  in  their  h^nds  ;  he  bad  a  more 
attractiire  game  in  robbiog'  the  easily* 
rubbed  Greeks  and  a  laodscape  more 
cotig^euitil  to  his  taste  in  tbe  j»hades  of 
the  olive  groves  and  vineyardi  of 
Ionia,  or  in  the  cool  and  lovely  shoret 
of  tbe  sea  of  Alarm ora  and  the  Medi' 
terranean.  Not  taking  the  trouble  to 
fi^ht  the  mountaineers  for  tbe  pos« 
Sf?aMioi]  of  rocks,  he  esUhlishtd  a  li^f- 
fic  Willi  them  fur  their  danghiers  ;  and 
this  ^.inguliir  Europc^an  dnve  trade  baa 
lasted  nearly  unbrukt^n  for  fimr  him-* 
drt^d  yean  i  and  etanliiig  a»  it  h  and 
ought  to  be  to  European  fet?Iitig»,  it  is 
iho  only  ikte-trad^  s\am  the  DdugO 
that  hat  been  papnUr  with  bi>ih 
purtlee.  The  Clrcasi^ian  piirL^nTJi  r^ar 
haad«gmo  daug  biers  for  f?apiirtj  * 
1LS  farmers  rear  calves  and 
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'  But  the  daughters  themselves  are 
not  merely  consenting  parties^  they 
look  forward  to  their  sale  as  pre- 
ferment, speculate  upon  it  for  years  be- 
forehand i  and,  in  case  of  failure,  suffer 
pretty  much  the  chagrin  of  a  candidate 
for  place,  who  finds  that  neither  coun- 
try, city,  nor  borough,  will  allow  him 
to  insinuate  his  claims  to  be  purchased 
by  the  best  bidder.  The  whole  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  Georgia,  and,  perhaps 
in  earlier  days,  Armenia,  were  the 
nursery  of  these  sultana  slaves ;  but 
their  style  of  beauty  was  different. 
The  Circassian,  living  in  the  mountains, 
had  the  general  fairness  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  frequently  the  mould  of  the 
Tartar  countenance :  the  Georgian, 
living  more  to  the  south,  was  more  a 
daughter  of  the  sun — her  features  were 
Asiatic ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
Georgian  eye,  and  the  richness  of  the 
Georgian  complexion,  and  the  grace 
of  the  Georgian  form,  were  the  theme 
of  all  the  bards  of  Constantinople. 
The  Circassian,  however^  found  ad- 
mirers for  her  snowy  physiognomy; 
and  the  question  of  beauty  still,  like 
all  the  other  *'  great  questions'*  of  the 

'  earth,  remains  undecided.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Russian  government — 
and  it  is  its  only  title  to  credit  in  these 
countries^that  it  has  discountenanced 
this  unwarrantable  trade  wherever  it 
coidd ;  and  the  Turks  complain  bitterly 
of  the  interposition.  The  Russian 
clium  to  Circassia  rests  upon  what  it 
calls,  the  Turkbh  possession  of  the 
country,  made  over  by  the  treaties 
which  concluded  the  last  war.  But 
the  Turks  could  not  give  what  they 
had  not  got*  and  the  consequence  has 
been  a  bitter  succession  of  skirmishes ; 
for  their  operations  are  seldom  more 
than  shooting  at  each  other  from  be- 
hind bashes  and  walls,  but  with  a  per- 
petual loss  of  life,  and  an  incessant 
drain  of  Russian  gold.  The  Turk 
certainly  could  not  have  left  a  more 
Texatious  legacy  to  his  enemy,  nor  the 
Russian  have  more  experimentally 
felt  the  awkwardness  of  **  catching  a 
Tartar." 

The  Circassians  were  evidently  in- 
dependent thronghout  the  whole  long 
period  from  the  fall  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turkbh. 
£ven  then,  the  acknowledgment  was 
but  trifling— it  was  the  kind  of  ac- 
knowJedgment  which   mountauieers» 

with  arms  ia  their  handfi  pay  to  a 


power  whose  severities  they  defy, 
whose  exactions  they  refuse,  bat 
whose  alliance  they  allow,  so  far  as  k 
is  convenient.  About  1774,  they  al- 
lowed the  Turks  to  build  two  forts^ 
Anapa  and  Sandjank  Koli — on  their 
shore,  but  simply  as  depots  for  mer- 
chandize, and  to  protect  the  dealers 
from  being  robbed  by  the  more  law- 
less portion  of  their  community.  But 
the  clans  kept  up  their  independence 
in  the  old  way,  by  showing  themselves 
ready  to  do  battle  for  it  wheneTer 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  Its  moleS" 
tation.  A  Turkish  tax-gatherer,  who 
ventured  to  **  raise  the  supplies  *'  a 
league  beyond  the  forts,  was  sure  to 
be  shot  or  flung  down  some  precipice ; 
and  the  Turks  were  soon  so  fully  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  that  the  attempt 
was  made  no  more.  Even  for  their 
little  show  of  sovereignty,  they  paid  a 
handsome  price.  The  Pasha  received 
from  his  government  130,000  piastres^ 
and  all  the  customs  of  a  decent  50,000 
more,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
spent  on  the  spot.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing families  were  pensioners  on  the 
Porte ;  and  in  this  half  amicable,  half 
warlike  style>  the  Pasha  contrived  to 
live  from  year  to  year^the  nominal 
governor  of  a  country  in  which  he 
could  command  nothing  beyond  the 
range  of  his  guns.  But  the  war  of 
1829,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
which  finished  it,  produced  another 
state  of  things ;  and  the  "  government 
of  all  the  Russias"  compelled  the  sig* 
nature  of  the  sultan  to  a  '*  new  map 
of  Circassian*'  by  which  "  a  line  was 
to  be  drawn  from  Port  St  Nicolo,  on 
the  Black  Sea«  to  follow  the  frontier 
of  Georgia,  thence  traverse  the  pro- 
vince of  Akkisha,  and  strike  the  point 
where  Akkisha  and  Rars  are  reunited 
to  the  province  of  Geoi^ia."  The 
Russian  government  thereby  was  to 
have  all  the  rights  possessed  by  the 
Turkish  over  Circassia.  The  rights 
were  but  little,  and  the  war  has  made 
them  less ;  and  we  cordially  hope  that 
the  Jinale  of  the  contest  will  be,  that 
in  Russian  hands  they  will  be  of  an 
infinitesimal  order.  The  Russians, 
however,  are  not  without  their  pious 
reasons  on  the  subject.  As  the  In- 
quisition hanged  and  burned  for  the 
good  of  men's  souls,  the  Russians 
shoot  and  bayonet  for  the  good  of 
their  bodies.  Their  purpose  is  to 
extingnish  so  melancholy  a  stain  on 
civilization  as  the  Circassian  slaye- 
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trade.  Thui  thejr  have  philanthropic 
battalions,  and  batteries  of  conYersron 
— are  all  WUberforces*  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons — and  eztingnish  barbarism 
in  the  style  that  a  pestilence  carries 
away  other  disease. 

Yet,  in  all  this,  we  have  no  idea  that 
Nicholas  is  either  a  barbarian  or  a  man 
of  blood.  But  he  sits  on  a  despotic 
throne ;  and  the  infinite  misfortune  of 
sitting  on  such  a  throne  is,  that  while 
it  gives  full  play  to  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions, it  ties  up  all  the  good.  We  ques- 
tion whether,  if  Nicholas  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Circassia  to-day,  he  would 
not  have  a  brace  of  bullets  in  his  fore- 
head to-morrow.  The  Russian  is  de- 
termined on  conquest,  no  matter  where. 
He  has  set  his  mind  upon  Circassia,  as 
the  high-road  to  Persia  on  the  one 
side  and  ConstantinoplAn  the  other, 
and  on  them  only  as  the  starting  points 
to  something  else — to  India  on  the  one 
side  and  Germany  on  the  other.  If 
he  had  these,  the  bear  would  lay  one 
claw  on  China  and  the  other  on  Eng- 
land. By  that  time,  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  would  be  cut  through;  for 
Russia,  though  snre,is  slow,  and  moves 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  years  an 
empire.  America  and  Australia 
would  be  the  next  grasp,  and  then  she 
would  have  notliing  left  to  finish  her 
meal  but  Otaheite,  and  Guernsey  and 
Jersey — hard  little  morsels,  but  Russia 
is  more  of  the  ostrich  than  the  eagle. 

The  possession  of  Circassia  capti- 
vates the  eye  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  important  to  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  Euxine;  which  would 
be  important  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  the  Constantines,  the  old  ob- 
ject of  Russian  ambition.  In  the  next 
place,  its  possession  is  important  to 
authority  over  Georgia,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  important  to  the  Russian  im- 
pression on  Persia,  which  again  is  im- 
portant to  the  means  of  alarming  John 
Bull,  every  half-dozen  years,  for  the 
fate  of  India.  The  Russian  never 
expects  to  conquer,  brat  least  to  keep, 
Persia,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sterile,  wretched,  and  cheerless  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  ;  but,  while  it  helps 
him  to  startle  the  sensitiveness  of 
England  for  her  Indian  dominions,  it 
accomplishes  a  very  favourite  object  of 
the  Polar  monarch,  and  enables  him 
to  keep  us  at  arm*s  length  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  a  few  paper  bullets,  and  a 
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protocol  now  and  then  flung  into  the 
inflammable  centre  of  Downing  Street. 
Even  the  war  is  made  to  answer  a 
purpose  ;  Russia  no  longer  sends  her 
growhng  officers  to  Siberia ;  she  finds 
a  shorter  destination  for  them,  and  a 
surer  one,   in   the   Circassian  hills. 
They  are  sent  to  exert  their  eneigies 
on  the  shortest  notice  against  the  gallant 
mountaineers;  and  their  discontents^ 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  trouble  them 
no  more.    Still,  this  war  is  a  vast  evil 
to  Russia;  and  no  hostilities  in  which 
she  liasL  been    engaged    in   Europe, 
have  cost  her  durine  the  last  miy 
yesLTS  more  blood  and  treasure,  than 
the  obscure,  useless,  and  dishonourable 
hostilities  of  Circassia.     Disease,  con- 
finement, and  vexation,  make  despe- 
rate liavoc  among  the  little  garrisons 
shut  up  in  valleys  thick  with  malaria, 
hving  on  salt  provisions,  and  without 
any  resource  in  exercise,  occupation, 
or  the  healthful  use  of  the  adjoining 
country.     At  last,  they  suddenly  fe« 
that  they  have  something  to  do.  They 
are  roused  at  midnight  by  an  assault 
of  the  natives,  see  the  active  moun^ 
taineers  scaling  their  walls  and  pourw 
ing  down  upon  them,  struggle  in  vain, 
and  are  either  slain  or  marched  prison* 
ers  up  the  mountains.     The  forts  are 
destroyed.  A  new  Russian  army  is  sent 
from  Sebastopol — the  forts  are  rebuilt; 
they  are  garrisoned  again  with  the  un- 
fortunate serfs  of  the  Autocrat ;  thev 
go  through  the  same  round  as  their 
predecessors — are  attacked,  slain,  or 
carried  off,  and  the  forts,  reduced  to 
ashes,  are    raised    from    their  ashes 
again.      The  country  north  of  the 
Kuban  and  the  plain  of  the  Kubarda* 
are  the  only  territory  which  may  be 
regarded  as  m  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sians.    But  even  this  possession   is 
liable   to    perib  which    compel    the 
Russians     to     perpetual     vigilance; 
picquets  are  stationed  at  every  half 
mile  across  the  plains  of  the  Kuberda 
to  Dariel,  from  which  military  posts' 
continue   almost    uninterruptedly   to 
Tiflis.     This  road  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  it  intersects  the  Caucasian 
chain  almost  in  the  centre,  and  thus 
separates  the  forces  of  the  Caucasians 
and  the  Lesghians.    But  even  in  tills 
portion  the  attacks  of  the  mountain- 
eers are  so  formidable,  that   stroof 
escorts  with  cannon  are   fre^uentljr 
required  to  keep  the  commnnicatioa  . 
open.    The  force  required  for  Qr« 
2  T 
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fiietii  lui  :  from  sickness, 

stfll  tiiote  tiian  from  tiic?  sword*  i*  Very 
great.  Continual  Tcitiforccments  are 
ten  I,  and  yel  the  geileral  force  does 
not  become  mote  efficient. 

The  war,  if  war  it  migUt  be  cttUed, 
Ittid  llng'?red  through  ten  yeaTu  in  a 
%\ii  r  skirmishes,  when  sudden- 

ly 1  another  form*     A  p!cin 

ot  ^  concerted  timong  the 

Civ  Sonic   degree   of 

miamtnity  \n  tiic'ir  purposes  wa«  pro- 
duced by  the!  presence  of  several  dis- 
tinguished officers  who  had  fled  froth 
the  failure  of  the  Polish  insurrection, 
and  the  Russians  were  nttaclted  in  n 
succession  of  assaults  on  their  armed 
posts,  with  genera!  success.  This 
chang-e  in  the  character  of  hostthtles 
first  awoke  the  Court  of  St  Peters- 
burg to  the  weakness  of  its  system  ;  a 
determhmtion  was  adopted  to  crush 
the  resistance  by  a  lavisb  display  of 
force,  and  35|O00  men  were  sent  with 
all  haslc  to  repossess  tliemselves  of 
the  lost  t^roitud  and  rebuild  the  forts. 
This  tin  ltd*  and  this  w*as  all. 

The     (  retired     only    to 

await  arinim  r  opportunity,  and  the 
war  is  no  more  likely  now  to  close 
than  St  was  in  its  first  year* 

To  give  ii  single  instance  of  these 
*"aut  diijjlays :  On  one  of  the  wild 

&ts  of  i^ebruary  1810,  the  peasantry 

tointed  to  the  attack  of  the  Russian 
5ft  Soubashee,  camo  down  from  the 
hltls  at  nvidniEht^  and  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fort  concealed. 
A  little  before  morning  a  small  com- 
pany of  them  ascended  the  rampart, 
threw  themselves  on  the  guard  at  the 
g}*te,  opened  it,  and  let  in  their  com- 
rades. The  resistance  was  easily 
overpowered,  sickness  to  a  consider- 
iibk*  eittent  having  disabled  the  garri- 
son. The  Circassians,  however,  Were 
not  inclined  to  rest  contented  witli 
trophies  so  rapidly  acquired ;  carrying 


nition  ns 
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lefy>  effected  a  b 
place  by  assault,  s 


xt»d.    Thejr 


thus  captured  five  lurlji  hi  &ucc«buo% 
one  of  whichf  Abya,  had  a  jE^rrisoo  N 
800  men.     The  quonfl'  T 

all  kinds  taken  In  this  r  t 

campaig-n  was  ^reat ;  artti 
natives  are  chiefly  indebted i 
able  to  carry  on  the  war.  J 
of  the  Black  Sea,  too,  ure  i-, 

liarles  iri  this  point  of  view 
si  an  store-ships  and  vessel  el 

sometimes   stranded^   and    1  iif 

and  ammunition  are  inst: 
verted  to  good  purpose*  Wt  ni 

the  principal  part  of  ihe«e  a  I 

the  remarks ^f  Captain  Je  iij 

amusing  and  intelligent  nar  •] 

residence  on  the  coasts  of  tl 
and  perfectly  agree  with  \ 
precating^  the  barbarous  \u  al 

both  throws  away  so  lor  J  rt  | 

of  Russian  life*  and  tn!i 
perute  calamities  on  a  h»rm» 
Thou&ands  of  brave  subjd  e 

Ctar  thus  perish*^*  who  i«  • 

been     eujptoyed    in    cultiv  <* 

wastes  of  Russia,  n  counli  \  1 

certainly  not  over  peopled,    \'-  i  - 

ness  to  ft  mebnchnlv  ♦^\M'vsr  ,,.„..,  ^4 
the  attendant  of  tli  id  war  tK^ 

the  unfortunate  tn  ^  how^ir^ 

successful  in  the  tieid  ;  and  for  what 
purpose  is  all  this  suffering*  of  both f 
Simply,  to  add  new  h  an 

empire  already  almost  ;  ,    to 

give  a  range  of  sterile  muuuUiins  to 
the  sovereign  of  endless  desena»  to 
give  new  slaves  to  the  soVereijtn  of 
60,000.000  of  slaves*  and  to  add  the 
Caucasus  to  Turtarpt  and  make  tlio 
power  accursed  in  Ctrcassia,  which  it 
already  exposed  to  constant  corjspiracjr, 
more  or  less  open,  in  St  Petersburg, 


CoPYamUT 

This  question  lias  beeh  settled,  we 

J  suppose,  for  some  lime  by  the  House 

of  Commons.     The  author  Is  to  have 

1  his  copyright  for  Ufct  and  his  family 

I  are  to  have  it  for  seven  f/eart  aflrr  his 

I  death,  let  him  live  as  long  as  he  may, 

I  But  let  him  die  as  soon  as  he  may, 

the  copyright  continues  for  forty  two 

^fmn^     The  newspapers  congratulate 

the  public  on  the  liberality  of  ih^  de- 
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ciston.  We  cannot  joiD  fn  tbo  ( 
gratubtion.  We  regard  it  hh  m  tt* 
grace  to  British  legislation^  tti^  t^t^ 
right  should  ever  have  been  the  suli* 
ject  of  a  question  ;  and  we  hare  no 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
this  very  circumstance  will  be  quoted 
in  evidence  of  the  barbttrism  of  Cho 


nineteenth  century. 
The  whole  Jaw  relating  to  iarrndon^ 


^^oi^ttimm 
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whellier  in  ecioncei  mechanismi  medi* 
citie,  or  literattifc,  h  fHinded  on  » 
priticiplo  totally  c  y  to  jus. 

tJce,  aud  totaliy  l<  -y  ftUo  to 

the  practice  of  mankitid  hi  every  other 
species  of  human  production*  7'ake 
the  cose  of  the  discovery  of  a  coal 
mine,  or  a  copper  mioej  by  the  pro- 
prietor^  in  ground  which  for  ages  has 
produced  notlun|f  \  doe^  the  law  com* 
pel  that  proprietor  to  give  up  the 
produce  of  his  colliery  or  copper  work 
to  the  public  after  foity»two  years? — 
yet  in  what  does  this  difier  from  the 
dtiCOTcry  of  some  valuable  secret  m 
Sichantcs  or  science^  which  had 
pitied  unobserved  for  ages  ?  Perhaps 
the  coal  mine  may  be  incapable  of 
beir»|:  worked  without  a  macluDe  on 
new  principles  ;  yet  the  discoverer  of 
the  machiucv  without  which  the  mine 
would  be  actually  luelesB,  must  lose 
tlte  benefit  of  his  invention  in  a  few 
years,  while  the  collier  or  copper 
owner  keeps  his  miae  for  ever*  The 
intellect  of  man  is  his  highest  property 
us  well  as  his  principal  destination; 
why  is  tbo  labour  of  the  philosopher 
to  be  less  valued  and  protected  than 
t  he  labour  of  the  peasant  t  If  a  fellow 
with  a  spade  in  his  hand  ^buts  out 
the  SPA  from  half  a  dozen  acrea*  he 
may  transmit  them  to  his  remoliMt 
generation.  If  a  philosopher  made  an 
engine  by  wlucli  tlie  Atkutic  could  be 
drained,  and  its  bed  turned  into  sheep 
walks,  hi^  [mjiierty  iu  it  would  not 
last  a  dosBcn  years.  If  one  groat  ob- 
ject of  every  man  of  virtue  aud  feeling 
is  to  leave  his  tiimily  at  least  above  the 
privations  which  belong-  to  povertyj 
why  is  the  attain ui en f  of  nri  object  so 
laudable  and  so  in  ven  to  the 

contmuuity,  to  bf  ,  lo  the  m* 

tellectual  part  of  idjiiKuki,    ^'  ' 
fully    given    to    the    more 
and  unmtelligent^     Why  :^! 
a  man  be  able  to  berjueath 
the  live    hundred    pounds    uunu    itr 
might  obtain  (or  h?— or^'hy»  wljen  the 
book,  by  ireing  aimL'red  to  run  its  suc- 
cessful course  through  the   next  Itun* 
dred  vpiirv.  ml^'ht  lintiKinv  nroduce  five 
he  com- 
iifeiime,  or 
gt'T  >rit?     Even  by  the  new 

lav^ .  i<y  ye«Ti  riids  the  riiiht  of 

the     ttUtiu*f.  'I'll  I'll     --otai.- 

fteUEcait^andtja.Lk.'.. i(  u  ilua.-r- ... 

or  ever  made  of  it,  U  hy  is 
I  thus  to  work  for  another  ?  It 
that  tlto  iulinitc  majority  of 


work»  of  the  day  will  liot  live  fifty 
year*,  nor  fM?rhap*  as  many  mouths- 
But  there  are  work*!  which  have  lived 
fifF  centuries  and  wl^ich  will  live  while 
the  world  lives.  What  would  be  tllft 
value  of  Milton's  copyright  if  it  existed 
till  now?  What  of  iiihakspeare'fl  ? 
What  of  Bacon»  Spenser,  anix  Bums  ? 
What  of  Burke  ?  They  would  have 
been  a  constant  income  to  tlieir  de- 
scendants^ where  they  had  any^  at  least 
to  their  heirs.  And  the  knowledge  of  j 
that  fact  would  have  been  a  constant 
and  most  powerful  encouragement  to 
authorship*  and  tp  authorship  of  the 
noblest  kind  ;  tliat  which  looked  be- 
yond the  frivolous  tastes  of  the  hour, 
and  by  the  dignity  of  its  subject  and 
tiie  vigour  of  its  performance,  labour- 
ed for  immortality.  Why  is  tills  the 
age  of  novels,  esttracts,  abstracts,  and" 
literary  triliing^  of  all  kinds  ?  It  is  be* 
cause  t rides  produce  an  jm mediate  re- 
turn ;  while  those  more  classic  and 
thoughtful  performances*  which  con- 
stitute the  permanent  literature  of 
nation,  and  which  look  to  time  foti 
tlicir  runkt  are  cut  short  oi  tlieir  jiro- 
j;fe-«s  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopliM^f 
and  thrown  into  the  hands  ol  the 
|>irnle.  Or  is  it  pus!<ib)e  to  doubCi 
that  in  the  instance  of  {my  work  likelf 
to  live  a  hundred  years,  tlie  shortening ^ 
of  the  copyright  to  titty  must  lowef  ] 
the  price.  Let  tlie  daiibtcrs  93tf* 
whether  they  considiT  a  fifty  yearr'' 
lease  worth  as  mucli  as  one  fornmety- 
nine  years.  Wh«t  is  it  that  has  ruin* 
cd  the  drama  ?  The  want  of  a  security 
of  copyright.  The  law  has  f:ite!r  tm* 
dergone  some  little  change  i  ^ 

of  possession,  but  it  is  so  t  > 

evaded  as  to  have  become  nu^aton  f 
iind  the  consequence  is^  that  we  are 
reduced,  in  the  native  country  of  Shak- 
hpeare  and  Sheridan^  to  enjoy  our- 
'  Tjth  wretched  copies  of  AlHerl^ 
tched  translations  of  Frendl't 
uiiu  M»-iman  farces.  The  arj^iment, 
that  authors  when  they  write  know 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  plundered* 
h  no  more  a  reason  why  they  should! 

\tef  ftliliiiLrecl.  f]i:iii  I  hr  nu  kisur'  u  itiAn^ll 
l*is  i 

on    ■ .  .'■''.  ^^ 

money  i  >  he  was  aware  therej 

i»'ere  pi     ,  in  the  world.     liM 

answer  wjMiid  be,  I  depended  on  you 
police.      However,  all  tbcM*  anomalieg' 
will  l>e  rectified  in  lime.     The  brains 
of  man  will  be  a**  much  protected  as 
hh  boQiB  $  and  robbery  wm  be  do  r"^ 
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sanctioned  in  the  instance  of  a  new 
Iliad,  or  a  new  Paradise  Lost,  than  in 
that  of  the  good-will  of  a  cobbler's 
stall,  or  the  fee-simple  of  a  potato 
field. 

But  we  are  told  the  world  is  all 
the  better  for  this,  and  nobody  the 
worse.  We  say,  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  fact  in  many  a  proveable  case. 
For  instance,  the  grand- daughter'  of 
Milton  was  found  in  such  a  state  of 
destitution,  that  Garrick  was  induced 
to  give  her  a  benefit  to  relieve  the  poor 
creature  from  utter  famine.  The  French 
papers,  a  few  days  pince,  mentioned 
the  death  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Cor« 
neille,  beyond  all  comparison  the  first 
dramatist  of  France.  Who  can  doubt 
that  if  this  woman  had  inherited  the 
copyright  of  his  works,  as  she  would 
have  inherited  his  lands  if  he  had 
turned  his  plays  into  the  purchase  of 
acres,  she  would  have  been  opulent,  or 
at  least  perfectly  at  her  ease  ? — yet  this 
poor  woman  died  a  kitchen-maid,  or 
some  such  thing.  If  there  are  not 
many  traceable  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  the  reason  is,  that  their  poverty 
has  been  so  immediate  and  complete, 
that  they  have  sunk  into  an  oblivion 
which  defies  all  tracing.  But  ought 
this  to  be,  even  for  the  credit  of  a  great 
country  ?  What  are  the  brilliant  fea- 
tures in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  monarchial 
France? — not  his  wars,  which  were 
'finally  ruinous,  not  even  his  public 
works,  which  though  showy,  and  even 
kingly,  impoverished  the  country ;  its 
simplest,  yet  its  most  permanent  re- 
nown, was  its  literature.  The  powers  of 
Bossuet  and  Massiilon  in  the  pulpit ; 
the  daring  conceptions  of  Corneille, 
and  the  rich  melody  of  Racine's  versi- 
fication on  the  stage;  her  animated 
memoirs,  her  spirited  and  elegant 
poetry — if  these  were  the  glory  of 
France,  why  are  they  not  too  solicited 
and  protected  as  the  glory  of  England  ? 


[May, 


or  if  we  have  possessed  works  of  great 
and  permanent  beauty  without  that 
protection,  why  are  we  to  suppose  that 
increased  encouragement  would  not 
exhibit  its  natural  result  in  increased 
production  ? 

Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  human 
genius  is  exhausted?  In  the  year 
1550,  the  drama  of  England  was  sup- 
posed to  have  attained  the  highest 
rank  which  it  was  ever  to  attain.  It 
was  obviously  rude  and  irregular, 
though  powerful,  and  marked  by  the 
vigour  of  original  talent ;  yet  at  that 
moment  the  mind  was  maturing  which 
was  to  create  a  new  order  of  concep- 
tions, and  give  the  British  drama  a 
new  existence  and  a  new  renown. 
Shakspeare  was  yet  to  start  into  light. 
But  has  the  drama  yet  risen  to  its 
highest  possible  limit  ?  Would  it  not 
be  even  easy  to  conceive  an  union  of 
qualities  which  might  raise  it  still 
higher  than  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 
Might  not  a  deeper  study  of  the  wants 
and  powers  of  theatrical  performances* 
plots  more  forcibly  compacted,  charac- 
ters more  prominently  marked,  events 
more  naturally  introduced  and  more 
consecutive,  pressing  forward  to  the 
grand  object  of  "  purifying  the  mind  by 
the  operation  of  pity  and  terror,"  if 
combined  with  genius,  produce  more 
effective  dramas  than  even  the  whole 
plays  of  Shakspeare?  Is  this  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  name  of  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  modern  world  ?  No,  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  due  to  truth,  an 
admission  that  the  finer  faculties  of 
man  are  endless,  if  not  boundless,  and 
that  if  we  desire  to  see  those  faculties 
in  their  noblest  form,  we  must  cheer 
them  by  the  noblest  encouragement— 
the  protection  given  by  the  state,  and 
the  right  of  transmitting  their  labours, 
as  at  once  a  trophy  and  a  treasure,  to 
the  remotest  inheritor  of  the  poet*s 
name. 


Steam. 


One  of  the  publications  which  de- 
votes itself  to  matters  of  mechanism, 
has  just  announced  that  a  steam  line- 
of- battle*  ship  is  to  be  laid  down  on 
the  stocks  without  delay.  All  its  di- 
mensions are,  of  course,  to  exceed  all 
that  the  steam  navy  has  ever  exhibited. 
It  is  to  carry  600  tons  of  coals,  four 
months*  provisions  and  ammunition,  to 
csnyr  twenty  guns  of  the  beayjest 


calibre,  with  carronades,  to  have  room 
for  1000  soldiers  and  a  crew  of  450 
men ;  the  whole  to  be  propelled  by  an 
engine  of  650  horse  power.  The  de- 
scriber  speculates  the  facility  which 
half  a  dozen  such  ships  would  give  to 
the  operations  of  troops  round  the 
circle  of  the  British  possessions,  or  in 
the  present  seat  of  war  in  the  East. 
In  the  latter  case,  «  6000  men  might 
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be  dispatched  in  three  weeks  to  Alex- 
andriay  make  a  six  days'  march  through 
Egypt,  with  leave  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
from  Cassen  in  nine  days  reach  Kur- 
rachee,  on  the  south  coast  of  Scinde.*' 
This  is  fanciful  at  the  present  period, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
old  viceroy,  accustomed  to  see  knavery 
in  all  public  transactions,  would  suffer 
a  powerful  British  force  to  land  in  his 
territory.  And  yet,  as  he  might  do  so 
with  perfect  safety,  (for  no  British 
minister  could  ever  dare  to  disgrace  the 
nation,  and  endanger  his  own  neck  by 
the  scandal  of  violating  such  a  com- 
pact,) he  may  vet  admit  the  convic- 
tion, and  make  his  country,  not  merely 
a  place  of  passage  for  British  travel- 
lers, but  a  high-road  for  the  troops  of 
England. 

We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  the  present  generation  should  see 
troops  thus  forwarded  in  little  more 
than  a  month  from  England  to  India. 
That  great  country  Is  becoming  yearly 
of  more  importance  to  us  and  to  the 
world ;  the  -vigorous  retention  of  our 
power  there,  is  becoming  more  essen- 
tial to  objects  of  even  a  higher  order 
than  dominion :  the  religious  portion  of 
the  English  mind,  and  it  is  the  most 
effective,  for  it  is  the  most  unwearied, 
rational,  and  sincere,  takes  a  stronger 
interest  than  it  has  ever  done  before  in 
the  civilization  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  thus  a  force  of  na- 
tional feeling,  unexampled  in  vigour 
and  extent,  is  turned  upon  the  support 
of  our  influence  in  India.  It  is  an 
actual  libel  on  the  English  character 
to  say,  that  ambition  has  any  share  in 
producing  this  feeling.  It  is  the  im- 
pulse of  nations  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  world,  and  wholly  above  the 
world. 

But  to  return  to  the  monster 
steamer.  She  is  to  be  afloat  within 
the  year,  and  then  to  work  her  won- 
ders on  the  great  deep  ;  herself  one  of 
its  greatest  wouders.  We  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  her  ser- 
vices as  tt  ship  of  war ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  she  might  have  important 
uses  independently  of  war.  Thus,  in 
the  instance  of  emigration  on  the 
large  scale,  which  is  evidently  the  most 
useful,  a  thousand  labourers  at  once 
carried  direct  to  the  point  of  settlement, 
with  all  their  necessary  stores,  might 
effect  changes  in  a  new  settlement 
altogether  superior  to  the  slow  and 
struggling  career  in  which  at  least  one 


generation  is  sacrificed.  In  another 
point  of  view,  still  more  important  ob- 
jects might  be  obtained.  The  neces- 
sity  of  keeping  large  bodies  of  troops 
in  the  West  Indies  and  other  un- 
healthy colonies,  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  parts  of  the  British  system, 
and  it  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
sending  out  reinforcements  in  case  of 
insurrection  or  invasion.  Formerly,  a 
regiment  could  scarcely  arrive  from 
England  at  Jamaica  in  less  than  three 
months,  and  then  it  arrived  in  a  state 
of  comparative  inefficency,  disabled  by 
the  habits  produced  by  a  long  vovage, 
frequently  sick,  and  generally  unfit  for 
any  thing  for  some  time  after  landing. 
But  by  a  steamer  of  the  dimensions 
now  contemplated,  a  regiment  in  full 
equipment  from  Portsmouth  might  be 
landed  in  Jamaica  in  three  weeks,  and 
arrive,  surrounded  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  state  of  iiiU  efficiency,  with 
all  its  baggage  and  its  comforts  at 
hand,  not  following  it  in  leaky  trans- 
ports, damaged,  and  probably  even 
never  arriving  at  all.  This  facility  of 
sending  the  reinforcement  must  dimi- 
nish the  necessity  of  keepine  the 
troops  long,  or  in  numbers,  abroad ;  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  a  few 
years  the  care  of  the  islands  were 
committed  to  the  West  India  regi- 
ments, especially  since  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  the  slaves  has  so  evidently 
produced  an  improved  race,  and 
a  higher  feeling  of  responsibility  among 
the  black  population. 

As  an  instrument  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, the  steam-boat  has  done  so 
much  already,  that  we  must  conceive 
that  every  improvement  of  this  mighty 
machine  will  exhibit  an  improvement 
in  the  resnlts  of  its  astonishing  power. 
A  ship  of  this  size,  loaded  with  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  possessing  snoh 
powers  of  carrying,  not  merely  car* 
goes,  bat  dealers  in  those  cargoes, 
would  be  less  a  merchant  ship  than  a 
floating  market.  What  should  hinder 
it  from  making  a  tear  of  the  seas  of 
Europe,  year  by  year,  of  runnisg 
down  the  west  coast  of  America,  with 
all  its  opulent  towns  and  noble  har- 
bours, eager  for  British  produce;  or 
making  a  rapid  expedition  of  eqoal 
length,  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  t6o 
month  of  the  Orinoco,  or  the  La 
PUU? 

Bat  in  war,  the  power  of  anch  means 
of  carrying  huge  bodies  of  troops, 
with  certainty  and  rapidi^t  to  tOA 
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point  of  attack,  would  have  the  most 
powerful    effect    on    hostilities.      If 
50,000  British  troops  could  hate  been 
thrown  on  the  Continent  in  any  period 
of  the  French  war,  from  1793  to  1800, 
there  is  the  strongest  probability  that 
the  current  of  French  success  would 
have  been  instantly  checked,  and  thus 
the  tremendous  waste    of  life    and 
wealth  in   the  subsequent  struggles 
avoided.     If  half  the  force  could  have 
been  thrown  in  the  rear  of  Bonaparte, 
when  after  the  battle  of  Montcnotte 
he  advanced  upon  Turin,  he  must 
have  been  glad  to  make  his  escape  to 
Dijon  again.     If  half  the  force  could 
have  been  thrown  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,    when    he  was    advancing 
against  Vienna  in  1805,  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Tyrol,  supported  by  a  dis- 
elplined  army  of  such  strength,  would 
have    probably    finished   its   gallant 
enterprize  in   the  capture  of  every 
Frenchman  beyond  the  Rhine.      If 
half  the  number   could   have  been 
thrown  on  the  flank  of  the  French  in 
their  movement  to  Jena  in  1806,  the 
Prussian  monarchy  would  not  have 
perished,  for  the  battle  of  Jena  would 
Aever  have  been  fought.     A  floating 
Ibrce  of  50,000  men,  always  provided 
with  food,  clothing,  and  ammunition 
from  their  ships,  enabled  to  retreat 
when  pretsed  by  a  superior  force,  and 
to  make  a  rapid  movement  where  that 
pressure  did  not  exist,  or  to  shift  the 
aoene  altogether  to  another  quarter  of 
the  campaign,  would  paralyze  the  ef- 
forts of  250,000  men.    The  chief  diffi- 
euities  of  warfare  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  especially  with  that  enemy  in 
possession  of  the  country,  consist  in 
the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  the 
eonveyance  of  their  artillery  and  lue- 
gage.    These  would  be  almost  wholly 
obviated    by   their   embarkation    on 
board  steamers,  capable  of  conveying 
1000  or  lAOO  men,  with  the  ease  and 
stowage  of  the  steam  navigation.   All 
Aese  objects  are  in  some  degree  al- 
TMidy  attained  by  the  use  of  steam. 
The  very  first  war  in  which  it  was 
ever  employed,  proved  the  ralue  of 
tiie  flteam  flotilla,  even  on  the  smallest 
Bcale.     The  conquest  of  Syria  was  the 
work  of  the  steam-boat ;  for  though 
the  walls  of  Acre  were  battered  down 
by  the  line-of-battle  ships,  the  con- 
quest was  virtually  effected  by  the 
force  which  had  already  taken  the 
^f&HKt  forts  along  the  shore,  and  ren- 
dbirw/  It  impomible  for  Ibrahim  Pasha 
*o  ventare  within  reach  of  the  Bxi^sh 


expedition.  It  was  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  steamers  that  the  Egyptian  move- 
ments were  wholly  baffled ;  that  when 
the  Egyptian  general  had  collected 
his  troops  to  meet  the  threatened  land- 
ing, and  the  British  were  already  in 
their  boats,  and  even  when  the  can- 
nonade had  begun,  in  half  an  hour 
more  the  whole  was  at  an  end — the 
boats  were  hauled  up  on  deck — the 
steamers  were  steering  away  to  an- 
other  point  twenty  miles  off,  and  the 
Egyptian  army  left  wondering  where 
they  were  gone,  and  utterly  unable  to 
follow  them,  until  they  heard  of  some 
new  capture.  Thus  their  spirit  was 
broken,  success  seemed  hopeless,  and 
the  troops  which  had  beaten  the  Turk- 
ish army  in  two  pitched  battles,  and 
been  preparing  to  march  to  Constan- 
tinople, were  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  country  by  a  few  young  Turkish 
regiments,  and  a  few  hundred  Eng- 
lish marines. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  of 
view  in  which  those  great  inventions 
strike  us,  is  the  palpable  superiority 
which  they  promise  to  England,  and 
thus  the  probable  protection  which 
they  predict  to  the  general  tranquil- 
lity of  nations ;  for  England  by  her 
commerce,  her  justice,  and  her  reli. 
gion.  Is  the  unequivocal  and  princi- 
pled friend  of  universal  peace.  When 
the  contest  shall  come  to  bo  one  of 
scientific  skill  and  mechanical  dexte- 
rity, the  superiority  will  be  altogether 
English.  The  French  journals  teem 
with  pompous  declarations  of  what 
they  are  to  do,  when  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  annihilate  the  Eng- 
lish navy ;  but  they  have  already  taken 
some  years  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  the  annihilation  of  our  country  is 
still  in  nubihus.  The  Englishman 
acts,  while  the  Frenchman  talks  ;  the 
Englishman  sends  his  giant  steamers 
round  the  world,  while  the  Frenchman 
is  proud  of  a  promenade  along  the 
sunny  shore  of  the  south.  The  Eng- 
lishman rushes  across  the  Atlantic, 
throws  a  flpating  bridge  from  Panama 
to  Australia,  and  circumnavigates  the 
world,  before  the  Frenchman  has  in- 
vented a  new  toothpick,  or  settled  in 
what  coloured  breeches  he  shall  ex- 
hibit at  the  next  ball  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  whole  nation  are  dreadfhlly  angry 
with  us  at  present,  for  these  and  other 
equally  vahd  reasons ;  but  we  are  not 
yet  annihilated,  nor  intend  to  be  for 
awhile. 
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TuEBK  ig  nothing  more  amuslve 
than  looking  at  tlic  plaj  with  your 
back  to  the  stagey  something  in  the 
way  ladies,  in  their  drawing-roonis, 
are  accustomed  to  scan  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  street  below,  by  means  of 
a  mirror  attached  to  a  shutter  of  their 
window.  We  find  the  faces  of  the  spec- 
tators an  excellent  camera  lucida;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  connected  with  play- 
going  in  which  we  take  more  delight, 
than  in  witnessing  the  play  of  feature 
in  a  crowded  house,  and  drawing  our 
criticism  from  the  varied  expression 
pf  a  thousand  countenances.  We  can 
trace  in  their  expression  the  various 
classes  of  play-mongering  people; 
some  who  come  hither  from  motives 
of  vaoity,  others  for  variety,  others 
again  for  mere  amusement ;  some  to 
criticise ;  some  because  they  have  no 
where  else  to  go  to  kill  the  enemy ; 
some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another. 
Behold  that  dashingly  dressed  woman 
in  the  private  box  next  the  stage ;  you 
imagine  she  is  here  to  see  the  perform- 
ance— no  such  thing :  she  sees  neither 
actors  nor  auditors----hear8  neither  the 
music  nor  the  dialogue ;  her  own  play, 
performer  and  spectator  in  one ;  her 
l>ox  is  tlie  stage  whereon  she  plays 
ber  frivolous  part ;  every  turn  of  the 
head  is  a  dramatic  point  with  her — 
•very  movement  of  the  fan  a  situa- 
tion—every change  of  posture  a  study 
of  attitude;  with  what  affectation  of 
coyness  she  half  appears,  and  half  re- 
tures  behind  the  drapery  of  her  box ; 
bow  gracefully  she  flirts  a  book  of  the 
opera,  and  with  what  vulgar  pertina- 
city she  stares  through  the  double- 
barrelled  opera*  glass,  at  a  oitixen*s 
wife  and  daughters  on  t'other  side  of 
the  bouse.  You  think  that  ill-bred, 
but.  Heaven  help  yout  fixity  and  oool- 
ncN  of  stare  belong  to  females — 
ladies,  we  should  have  said— of  fashion . 
She  talks  and  laughs  aloud,  too,  that 
the  house  may  take  notice  she  is  one 
of  those  who  do  as  they  please.  She 
ftrins  perpetually,  not  in  gaiety  of 
heart,  but  to  show  her  teeth.  Don 
Whiskerandos,  who  sits  behind,  keeps 
his  no6e«tip  eloso  |o  her  ear,  whisper- 


ing  I  know  not  what,  wbil^  eyer  HQd 
anon  she  flounces  her  head  as  if  a  Aent 
or  something  nastier  probablyf  )md 
got  into  her  ear,  but  lai)ghs  the  while, 
as  if  the  whispers  of  the  Ppn  were 
shockingly  amusing.      Look  at  her 


^gain,  and  sav  if  among  God*8  crea- 
tures any  inakes  so  pear  an  approapli 
to  the  unreasoning  brute  af  a  fqoIiiiK 


woman  ;  or  tell  mo  if  that  poor  crea- 
ture docs  not  at  this  moment  imitate 
the  antics  of  a  monkey  on  a  pple«  a 
magpie  on  a  rail^  or  a  ppacock  on  a 
garden  wall  1 

Turn  we  now  to  the  pit— porten- 
tous pity  sacred  to  critics,  with  power 
to  save  or  damn  I  Have  Uic  gopdn^' 
will  you,  to  point  out  to  us  a  oritie  ? 
certainly — that  man  in  thp  fourth  row 
from  the  orchestra,  with  the  peppier 
and  salt  hair,  staring  like  bristles  on  a 
hog*s  back — or,  to  sneak  poetically, 
<'  like  angels'  visits,  tew  tnd  far  be- 
tween: *'  him,  I  mean,  with  tlie  grm& 
spectacles,  snufly  nose^  and  aoi9- 
plexion  which  seems  tP  have  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  soap :  he  is  a  critic.  Yon  seo 
with  what  intensity  his  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  stage,  one  hand  at  the  back 
of  his  ear,  lest  a  syllable  should  oic#pe 
him,  the  other  grasping  the  book  of 
the  play,  now  for  the  first  time  being 

Krformed :  the  wliole  expression  oi 
I  critical  countenance  is  that  of  im 
anxiety  to  find  fault,  and  /s  desire  to 
convince  you  that  he  thii^  ^  ^ 

thinking. 

The  days,  however,  are  go^e,  wl^en 
the  theatrical  quidnunc  was  «  map  of 
note,  a  nanne  of  great  ^uthori^ :  when 
reporters  of  parliamentaiy  debars 
were  not,  and  the  breakfast  tables  of 
the  town  were  as  yet  unflooded  ^tth 
deluges  of  senatorial  water  gruel, 
thhiner  and  more  mawkish  than  that 
issued  by  the  absolute  potentate!  of 
Somerset  House,  the  theatre  waa  Ae 
talkmg-stock  of  the  town  t  playgoiRV 
were  as  important  as  poUtloiakif  |  in 
the  cofiee  and  chocolate  houses  thea- 
trical critics  great  as  junior  Uirda  of 
the  treasury,  and  those  who  oonld  go 
beWnd  tbo  •c«Dee» «  MMiWeBtW  «i 
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idchamber  women  in  the  late  mini*- 
_7.  Ill  these  days  a  new  plav  was 
an  eireiU^as  a  new  tax  in  ours,  though 
attended  with  very  different  sensa- 
tion s  J  then  it  wa&i  not  what  will  Pitt 
do,  or  what  will  Fox  say,  but  what 
will  Sheridan  write,  or  how  will  Kem- 
blo  play:  then  it  was  not,  what  new 
bill  will  be  brought  in,  but  what  new 
farce  will  be  brought  out :  then  peo- 
ple talked,  as  now,  of  the  House  and 
the  Treasury,  but  never  troubled 
theniaelves  with  the  houses  at  West- 
minster, or  the  treasury  at  Whitehall: 
the  newspapers  of  those  days,  instead 
of  telling  us  for  oar  comfort,  every 
morning^,  that  we  were  all  fl^oing  to  tlie 
dogs,  would  devote  the  leading  article 
to  invite  us  all  to  go  to  the  play  :  in 
those  Elysian  days,  the  senate  kept 
their  doors  closed,  spouted  away  at 
one  another  across  the  table,  and  no- 
body cared  to  hear  a  syllable,  know- 
ing,  OS  wo  now  know,  that  the  end  of 
all  the  oratory  is  taxation  ;  whereas 
the  theatres  furnished  us  with  some- 
thing or  other  worth  hearing  over 
night,  and  conversing  upon  m  the 
morning,  wjthotit  costing  us  any  tiling 
more  than  the  price  of  our  admission, 
and  there  is  an  end  on't.  Why  is  it 
not  so  now  ?  Why  are  we  bored  be- 
yond human  endurance,  by  newspaper 
reports  of  parliamentary  speeclies 
German  miles  in  length,  while  the 
theatrical  business  of  the  natioti — 
much  more  amusing,  and  not  one. fif- 
tieth 80  expensive — isslioved  away  in- 
to obscure  comers  of  our  daily  prints  ? 
The  palmy  days  of  the  theatrical 
critics,  alas,  are  gone,  and  let  the  cri- 
tics themselves  go  along  with  them. 
Let  us  ascend  into  the  galleries,  and 
look  about  us:  curious  it  h  among 
the  godfi,  to  watch  the  reflection  in  the 
faces  of  the  unsophisticated  spectators 
of  what  is  going  on  upon  tiie  stage  : 
the  unmoved,  stolid  look  of  the  smock- 
frocked  clown,  and  stupid  stare  of 
wonder  of  his  female  companion  ;  one 
glance  at  them  suffices  to  show  that 
no  ray  of  intellectual  light  can  ever 
penetrate  their  hide- bound  skulls : 
they  came  for  the  pantomime,  and  the 
anticfl  of  harlequin,  columbine,  panta- 
loon, and  clown,  make  to  them  the 
highest  attraction  of  the  drama  :  upon 
them  all  the  exertions  of  the  first  per* 
formers  are  utterly  thrown  away. 
Then  there  is  the  mustached  life- 
saardaman,  stiff,  erects  with  an  "  eyes 
right "  «zpreaaion  of  countenance,  and 
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military  stolidity  of  faio« — yet  let  a 
flourish  of  trnmpets  be  Ite^nt,  err  a 
ttage  combat  attract  his  a r  iir^i. 

mark  how  his  countenaL  ren*, 

his  eye  flashes,  and  the  £»pkrii  ol  the 
British  soldier  is  developed.  Let 
Keely,  with  his  half  stupid,  doubly 
comical  stare,  appear  upon  the  scene 
— not  half  so  diverting  is  the  stare  of 
Keely,  as  the  universal  grlo  of  a  wtll- 
filled  house — reminding  us  of  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  playing  upon  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  or,  to  f>peak  tht  'V  , 

like  the  sudden  rising  of  the  f^ 
Or  let    Harley.  dancing    oii     ii|Mur 
across  the  stage,  show  his  face,  wher^ 
on    Momus    has    set    bis    s^-V    ^"'- 
hearty  the  guffaw   that    ca< 
round  the  regions  occupied  b;^   :       ^,' 
vinitiea — with  what  intense  graiiHc*- 
tion  do  not  the  gods  contemplate  the 
mirth- inspiring  man  ? 

Verily,  a  student  of  human  life  and 
character  will  find  as  much  food  for 
observation  before  as  behind  the  cur- 
tain. 

Talking  of  behind  the  curtain,  te* 
minds  us  of  our  first  jntroduciiun  to 
that  mysterious  region~that  mjinufae- 
tory  ot"  mimic  worlds,  where  conjurers 
in  fu&tian  jackets  and  paper  C4i»i 
without  the  help  of  Aladdin's  lamp, 
change  you  a  forest  into  a  front  par- 
lour ;  a  desert  into  a  din?'-'  --  m  f  a 
stormy  ocean  into  a  flo\\  » ;  « 

palace  into  a  den  of  th.v  ,  .,  .  ;j  the 
sound  of  a  boats  wain's  whistle.  When 
a  hoy,  tthti  has  not  longed  for  his  in- 
troduction behind  the  eci/nes  ?  atid  who 
has  not  a  hitent  longing  to  be  behind 
the  scenes,  even  when  grown  up  to 
the  stature  of  a  man  ?  Behtnd  the 
tcenes— there  is  deep  n»eaning  in  tliosc 
three  words,  whetlior  we  take  them 
meiaphorically  or  literally.  At  last. 
however,  we  attained  to  the  object  of 
our  amhition— our  friend^  Sheridati 
Knowles,  with  his  usual  ov«*rrtowinjj 
good -nature,  gave  us  tliecw/rrr*  Had 
the  state  entrance  been  opened  to  us, 
we  could  not  have  felt  more  honoured 
than  wljcn  admitted  to  the  only  door 
where  hitherto  we  had  been  denied 
admission  ;  saluting  with  profound 
respect  a  group  of  gentleman  with 
palid  and  rather  sallow  f^ices,  in  whom 
we  thought  we  saw  kings,  ghosts,  ban- 
dits, conspirators,  and  what  not,  in 
undress^  we  entered  the  house  ;  grup' 
ing  our  way  through  a  series  of  dark 
labyrinthine  passages,  sprinkled  wiih 
saw -dust,  and  draperied  with  f^ioop^ 
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of  cobwebs,  fancifully  disposed,   we     who  performed  clown  in  the  panto* 


came  at  length  upon  a  strange  por- 
tentous vault,  fitted  with  racks,  wheels, 
pulHes,  hawsers,  and  divers  instru- 
ments of  torture :  surely,  thought  we, 
those  are  the  Tartarean  shades  of  the 
theatre,  where  ghosts,  dramatic  and 
melo- dramatic,    sprites,    bottle    and 
other  imps,  are  condemned  to  inhabit. 
While  pondering'  upon  the  uses  of  the 
intricate  machinery,  an  ethereal  being, 
clothed  in  white,  who,  we  were  in- 
formed,   represented     an    attendant 
spirit,  entered,  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  gnome  in  a  blue  paste- 
board  headpiece,   with    saucer  eyes, 
who  was   engaged   busily  in   eating 
bread  and  cheese,  with  radishes,  of 
which  the  attendant  spirit  readily  par- 
took.    Going  up  stairs,  we  were  de- 
tained by  a  violent  altercation  between 
Jupiter,  who  was  gorgeously  dressed 
with  a  magnlBcent  gilt- paper  crown, 
and  gems  of  real  paste,  and  one  of  the 
carpenters,  charged  with  having  fas- 
tened a   bunch  of   shavings   to   the 
Thunderer's  rear,   thereby  exposing 
the  Majesty  of  Olympus  to  the  mock- 
ery  of  vulgar  mortals :  the  culprit,  to 
our  unfeigned  horror,  addressed  the 
father  of  the  gods  in  a  most  irreverent 
manner,  inviting  him  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  a  certain  place,  which 
we  had  till  now  understood  was  ten- 
anted, not  by  the  gods,  but  by  gentle- 
men of  the  opposite  benches  I     At  the 
top  of  the  stair  stood  Mercury,    his 
caduceus  in  one  hand,  and  a  pot  of 
porter  in  the  other :  we  have  heard  of 

**  The  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kitsing  hill," 
but  Mercury  with  a  pot  of  porter  was 
a  novelty.  Endeavouring  to  pass 
between  the  messenger  of  Jove  and  the 
wall,  we  happened  to  strike  against 
the  thunder — a  thin  plate  of  sheet-iron 
hanging  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  emit- 
ting, at  our  touch,  an  awful  sound : 
close  by,  an  imp  was  grinding  a  white 
substance,  which  we  were  told  was 
powdered  lightning.  Passing  towards 
xUeJlat,  by  which  yon  are  to  under- 
stand the  scene  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  those  at  either  side  being 
termed  wings,  a  carpenter  tapped  our 
shoulder,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
our  arrival,  and  intimating  his  readi*i 
ness  to  accept  the  customary  **  foot- 
ing,*' as  he  called  it,  of  a  gallon  of 
beer.  Having  satisfied  this  gentleman, 
we  proceeded  towards  the  green-room, 
encountering  by  the  way  the  person 


mime,  complaining  bitterly   to    the 
stage-manager  of  columbine,  who  had 
**  spoiled "  him,  or,  in  other  words, 
wiped  half  the  paint  from  bis  face,  in 
return  for  some  rather  exceptionable 
familiarities  in  which  the  clown  had 
thought  proper  to  indulge,  to  the  ex- 
quisite indignation  of  columbine  afore- 
said.    In  the  green-room,  we  found 
an  individual  of  grave  deportment,  and 
migestic   air,  talking  very  loud,  ap- 
parently proprietor  of  the  theatre,  and 
all  that  was  therein  :  on  enquiry,  how- 
ever,  we  discovered  that  this   great 
man  was  the  low  comedian   of  the 
house,  enjoying  the  trifling  salary  of 
forty  pounds  a-week,  and  considering 
that  the  chief  talent  of  this  gentleman 
consists  in  grimacing  and  shrugging 
his    shoulders,  we    could    not    help 
thinking  his  remuneration  by  no  means 
inadequate.  A  tall,  tallow-faced  young 
lady,  of  about  five-and-thirty,  in   a 
shabby  bonnet  and  shawl,  was  detail- 
ing  her  theatrical  grievances  in  a  very 
hi^fh  key  to  a  lack-a-daisical  young 
man — who  assented  to  any  thing  the 
tallow-faced  lady  said  with  a  nod,  say- 
ing nothing  in  return,  which  indeed 
was  impossible,  the  tallow-faced  lady 
talking  in  a  loud  tragedy  rant,  with- 
out the  slightest  intermission.     In  a 
corner  of  the  room  sat  a  pretty  girl  in 
a  very  short  tunic,  with  flesh- coloured 
silks,  and  ringlets  down   her  back, 
busily  engaged  in  reading  a  series  of 
little  three-cornered  biileis,  occasion- 
ally raising  her  eyes,  and  stealing  a 
glance  at  an  opposite  mirror.     We 
cannot  say  that  we  observed  much  of 
that  good-fellowship  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse between  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  green-room  which  we 
had  been  led  to  expect :  on  the  con- 
trary,   we    thought   there   appeared 
much  ceremony  and  coolness  in  their 
intercourse — the  cause  of  our  disap- 
pointment in  this  matter,  we  leave  to 
wiser  he^ds  than  ours  to  determine. 

If  the  playgoing  reader  expects  at 
our  hands  a  minute  account  of  the 
architectural  merit  or  demerit,  the 
dimensions,  altitudes,  or  capaoitieSf 
of  our  several  theatres,  he  is  wofhlly 
mistaken,  and  must  refer  to  the  guide* 
books  upon  the  subject.  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  up  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood with  the  information  one  finds 
in  sundry  works  now  on  the  shelves  of 
our  library,  snob  as  **  Dmry  Lane 
had  its  origin  in  a  coek!^vt«  ^"ox.  ^^^a^ 
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ten  of  the  nctort*  who  formed  part  of 
the  rayai  esUbtbbmeQt*  and  irere 
oalled  ( gentlemen  of  the  great  cham* 
ber/  had  ten  yanii*  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  A  suitable  quaiktitjr  of  lace*  allow* 
ed  tbem  annualiy.  That  the  Pbr^nix 
was  doitroyed  by  Are,  but  arose  from 
Ub  aahoitf  according^  to  the  custom  of 
that  wild  fowl,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Wren,  That  the  young  Ph*rnix  un- 
derwent many  alterations,  but  finally 
had  its  neck  twisted  by  Holland,  who 
made  a  third  Phcrnix  on  the  spot,  with 
a  gizzard  cnpable  of  containing  three 
thousand  sir  hundred  spectators. 
That  owing  to  the  erobarrasBmeots 
of  poor  Sherry,  the  face  of  the  new 
Phwnix  never  was  finished,  and  the 
entire  fowl  was  one  more  roasted^  in 
the  spring  of  1809,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  poor  Sherry,  and  the  great  glory  of 
WhUebread,  the  brewer,  who  hatched 
a  fourth  Phflenii,  face  and  feathers 
incluftive,  at  the  triHingf  expense  of 
one  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand 
pounds.** 

There  is  a  story  extant  of  Sheridan 
the  lessee,  aud  HolUnd  the  architect, 
much  loo  good  to  be  omitted.  The 
latter  could  by  no  means  prevail  upon 
the  former  to  w/f/e,  that  h,  m  plain 
Englinh,  to  pay  up  his  little  bill  ;  and 
ftf^er  hanj^ing  about  Sherry's  house, 
aud  hovering  over  the  theatre  day  after 
day,  at  last  oaught  him  one  fine  morn- 
ing attending  a  rehearsaL  As  soon 
as  Sberidan  saw  him,  he  went  up  to 
the  architect,  exclaiming  I  *•  My  desr 
Holland,  how  d*ye  do  ?  You  are  the 
▼ery  man  I  wanted  to  see  ;  1  have  a 
thousand  apologies  to  make  to  you, 
and  fully  intended  to  call  upon  you 
as  soon  as  the  rehearsal  was  over." 
Holland  thanked  him,  and  entered 
immediately  upon  the  subject  of  their 
aocountst  upon  which  Sheridan  re- 
plied, »'  My  dear  Holland,  they  shall 
all  be  spttled  in   the   course  of  the 

P  morning;  but  do  you  know,  although 
for  my  part  I  am  one  of  the  most  en- 
ihuaiaatic  admirers  of  the  beauty  of 
this  theatre,  which  I  think  will  remain 
for  years  a  splendid  monument  of 
four  taste  and  genlns,  yet  they  tell  me 
Ibat  the  people  in  the  one  shltling  gaL 
Imy  cux  scarcely  hear  a  word  that  the 

IpttJfonpars  utter  ?  "  Mr  Holland  ex- 
Metfog*  h!«  earpHze  at  this  remark, 
Bberldati  said,  •*  Now,  I  will  go  np 
Into  the  gallery,  and  you  shall  stay  on 
iha  stage.  1  will  address  you,  and 
you  ahall  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
"Obierfation  youreelf.*'     Sheridan,  ao* 


cordtDgly  mounted  tip  Into  iha  tofly 
region  allotted  to  tho  god»t  from 
whence  he  aifected,  in  dumb  show, 
and  with  much  apparent  emphasis,  te 
address  the  architect,  who  stood  in 
amazement  below,  repeatedly  calling 
out,  ^'  Speak  louder,  I  can't  boar]  " 
After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner, 
Sheridan  descended,  asking  Holland 
if  he  heard  him  tolerably  well  ?  the 
latter  declaring  that  ho  must  eon  feu 
that  he  had  not  heard  a  word  Mr 
Sheridan  had  uttered  j  whereupim  ihv 
latter  exclaimed,  **  Why,  H^dltnd, 
1  really  know  not  how  to  iuV  ,, 

Why,   I  have  been   bawli  I 

thought  my  lungs  would  hcvvt-  Lnn*t,J 
Surely  you  have  a  cold  this  tnormnj 
that  has  prevented  yoit  i-^'^*^^  t.. .,.;,,»■ 
me,  N o  w ,  d o  v<?"  as V 
and  Bpeak  to  me/'  \\  .: 
posal  Holland  immediately 
and  when  after  eonsiderab: 
he  had  reached  that  elevated  sp4 
and  had  walked  down  to  the  froi 
seat  to  address  Sheridan  from  thai 
tremendous  height,  he  found  no  omc 
on  tfie  sta/fc  f  SheridaD  had  avi 
himself  of  the  tnten  al  of  their  sepai 
Hon  to  leave  the  theatre,  and  poor  Atr] 
Holland,  who  speedily  discovered  thsi 
hoax,  had  to  encounter  a  thoui 
shifts  and  stratagems  of  the  mauj 
before  he  could  obtain  another 
cessful  interview. 

When  this  unlucky  house,  uai 
the  mismanagement  of  Sheridan,  wi 
at  the  lowest  ebb  of  popular  dlafavi 
an  afterpiece  was  produced  oalM  thi] 
Caravan,  lu  which  a  part  was  allot 
to  a  dog  called  Carlo,  who  vai 
quired  to  jump  into  a  small  tank 
water  6xcd  in  the  middle  of  the  stagey 
from  whence  he  was  to  s&te  a  doljp 
intended  to  imitate  a  child,  and  bring 
it  on  shore.  Such  was  the  infatuation 
of  the  people,  that  after  having  nearly 
deserted  Drury  Lane  for  a  long  tlmo 
before,  they  returned  in  crowds  to  it, 
merely  to  fee  a  living  dog  jump  into 
a  real  piece  of  water.  The  folly' 
spread  among  all  classes ;  it  was  as 
difficult  to  squeeze  into  the  pit  or  gal- 
leries, as  it  was  to  procure  places  fa 
the  boxes.  A  whimsical  earicaturo 
appeared  at  the  time,  represontiii^ 
Carlo  in  the  act  of  saving  the  manager 
from  drowning* 

W^e  recollect  at  this  very  bouse, 
some  years  ago,  the  performances  be* 
ing  the  "  School  roa  Scandal'*  and 
*'  Catheiiine  anp  Pbt a ucHio,*^ count- 
ing, at  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  ei^hh 
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Mf»  persons  in  all  partt  of  the  hoase; 
y«t  soon  afteri  when  Van  AM»tnvRii 
COD  verted  the  house  into  a    **  mma- 
geHcf^  regaling  more  senses  than  one 
with  his  wild  animals,  it  was  next  to 
iinpossihle  to  procure  a  place  for  lovo 
or  money.     But  we  must  not  raahly 
predicate   a    depraved    taste   in    the 
town,  from  its  occasional  aberration 
ioto  freakii  and  fancies  illegitimate  • 
merit  alone  wiU  not  do  for  London — 
good  thin^ii  are  not  good  every  day 
in  the  year.     There  can  be  uoeldng 
better  than  roast  beef  an*!  plmn-pud- 
dingf  yet  to  be  condemned  to  eat  no- 
thing elee  would  utterly  destroy  Iho 
relish  :  it  is  the  same  with  the  drama ; 
the  towtt  tires  of  the  legitimates,  grows 
cold,  inatlentivts  and  inditTeretatt  takes 
a  dislike  to  hs  ordinary  diet«  and  de- 
vours liver  with  Sheridan* a  water-dog, 
or  crunches  beef  bones  with  Van  Am- 
bnrgh'fl  lions.     The  town  cannot  bear 
to   be  compelled   to  an  undeviating 
routine  of  first-rate  tragedy,  or  accom- 
plished comedy:  trivial,  even  chtldbh 
things^  with  the    gloss  of   extreme 
novelty,  they  run  after  with  a  delight 
the  highest  exercises  of  poesy  and  wit 
will  at  times  fail  to  elicit;  it  is  foolish 
in  authors  to  whine  over,  and  critics 
to  cry  out  against  this  propensity  ;  it 
is  of  our  nature,  and  we  do  it  oursel  vei. 
If  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived 
haTc   not  disdained   to  solace  them- 
selves  with   the   merest  tritles,    why 
should  not  the  great  public  tHHo  also? 
It  is  only  for  a  time  that  the  infnnlilc 
attractions  preponderate  ;  the  public 
mind,  tired  of  mere  amusement,  soon 
returns  to  him  who  can  mingle  amusc^ 
ment  with  instruction.     There  must 
be  intermittent  periods,  cold  fits,  to 
which  the   playgoing  portion  of  the 
public  will  be  ever  subject ;  but  these 
are  not  for  all  times,  and  the  time  iu 
which  we  write  shows  a  healthy  re- 
action in  this  respect. 

The  fortnnes  of  Drnry  Lane  have 
been,  of  late  years,  uniformly  unpro- 
pitious,  attributable,  in  a  ^reat  dej^ree, 
to  the  mismanagement  of  the  commit- 
tee, desirous  of  attaining  a  greater 
rent  than  the  lessees  could  by  any  rea- 
sonable possibility  liquidate.  Twenty* 
two  years  ago  they  ilero.^nded,  and 
expected  to  receive,  from  Elliston, 
the  sum  often  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum ,  for  fourteen  years. 
The  result  of  that  unfortunate  mana- 
ger's speculation  is  well  ktiown  ;  he 
beoitne  banknipti  atid  from  that  day 
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until  thtt  present,  when  Mncready  haa 
succeeded  to  the  ©mpn-p  of  ()!il  Drury 
at  a  rent  compare  mt, 

the  theatre  has  bet  ano' 

cessive  managerial  eata9irophos»  while 
the  proprietors  have  had  nothing  to 
do  but  meet,  grumblo,  abuse  one  an- 
other, aud  vote  dead  dividends.  At 
present  we  have  every  hope  of  a  re- 
suscitation of  the  legiiimatcly  dramatic 
*honours  of  thl^,  our  peculiarly  national 
theatre,  under  iho  management  of  Mr 
Macready — a  gi^nllemau  who,  what- 
ever may  be  h\n  merits  or  dereets  tts  a 
performer,  is  justly  n  t^-f  »  *  >  iho 
merit,  as  manager,  of  ^  with 

proper  pride  the  res|>t!ci  m/..h.y  ot  the 
concern  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
capital  and  talent. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  roi- 
nuttdy  upon  the  particulars  of  struc- 
ture or  decoration  in  auy  of  our 
theatres — that,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
our  propoM'd  undertaking ;  but  wo 
cannot  help  noticing — no  one  who 
enters  Drury  Lane  theatre  can  help 
noticing — the  extremely  Itghl^,  elegant 
and  simple  character  of  its  interior* 
the  open  duted,  gilt  Corinthian  pillar 
on  either  side  the  stage,  %viih  the  boxe 
enclosed  by  them,  have  a  very 
and  telling  etlect ;  then  the  old  gTQen 
curtain  cleared  off,  and  replaced  by  a 
rich  crimson,  flounced  deeply  with 
gold  fringe,  drawing:  to  el  I  her 
and  disclosing  a  gorgeous  drop  scena 
is  a  vast  Improvement,  though  some 
what  heterodox — iv  theatre  without 
green  curtnin  st'cming  like  no  theatr 
at  all ;  the  good  taste  di^phived  iu  tb^ 
panels,  crimson  and  gukl  forming 
broad  unbroken  nuiS^es,  iuhtead,  as  in 
tome  other  houses,  of  l>elnf;  frittered 
away  Into  little  patches  of  colour  i 
scrapes  of  gilding,  giving  to  the  g<*ne 
ral  eft  ect  a  t ri  V  i  al ,  gi  D  g  erbr  r 
ter*     The  pit,  converted  b  rl| 

fide  railings  into  so  many 
an  admirable  arrangeroenr,  <  t.f  li  ii;j 
much  mil  in  g  of  a  less  suppoiiaL 
character ;  the  accommodations  of  the 
dress  and  other  circles  are  equally 
unexceptionable, 

Co  vent  Garden  Theatre^theyonng 
sTster,  by  fifty  year*,  of  old  Drur 
has  fewer  idstorical  associations,  wit 
the  more  than  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantage of  not  having  been  more  than 
once  tried  in  the  fire*  This  tjient 
had  its  origin  in  a  patent  granted 
Sir  William  Davenantf  whose  co 


rich' 


bbla" 
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pany  was  styled  the  <'  Duko*8  ser- 
Taott/'  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James    II.      The 
origiDal  theatre  was  first  opened  by 
the  celebrated  Rich,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  ago,  and  its  career, 
though  occasionally  un prosperous,  has 
generally  been  more  successful  than 
that  of  its  great  rival  of  Drury .   While 
the  interior  has  not  the  rich  and  taste* 
ful  elegance  that,  before  the  curtain/ 
distinguishes  the  rival  house,  it  may 
be  asserted  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that    under   no  manage- 
ment hitherto    have   all   the   acces- 
sories of  the  sceno,  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest trifle — even  the  pattern   of  a 
■hoe  or  the  fashion  of  a  glove — been 
so  minutely,  scrupulously,  and  fasti* 
diously  attended  to,  as  since  the  autho- 
rity in  these  matters  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Vestris.     The  illusion  of 
the  scene  is  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
perfect.  Who  that  recollects,  in  Lon- 
don Assurance,  the  house  in  Glou- 
cestershire of  Mr  Harkaway,  with  its 
▼erandahs,  Venetian  blinds,  plate  glass 
windows,  and  splendid  furniture  seen 
here  and  there  within  ;  and  then,  the 
exquisite  little  flower  garden  surround- 
ing this  hospitable  mansion  of  «  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the 
olden  time,"  and  the  gravel  walks, 
upon  which  you  might  almost  hear 
the  pebbles  crunch  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  performers;   who  that  recol- 
lects this  exquisite  scene  does  not  envy 
the  force  of  impudence  that  procured 
for  Mr  Pye  Hillary  an  inviiation  to 
such  comfortable  quarters  ?  The  draw- 
ing-room scene  in  the  same  play,  too, 
was  really  an  introduction  to  fashion- 
able life :  we  were  let  in  by  that  scene 
to  the  mansion  of  a  person  of  first-rate 
fortune  and  refined  taste:  we,  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the  war 
is  carried  on  among  folks  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  a-vear,  are  indebted 
to  the  manager  of  this  theatre  for  a 
letter  of  introduction:  we  are  quite 
serious  when  we  say  that  the  minute 
attention  to  the  conventionalities  of 
genteel  life  displayed  in  the  scenes  of 
London   Assurance — and  for  which 
we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  management — is 
a  lesson  of  minor  morals ;  and  that, 
troxq  witnessing  that  representation,  a 
person  who  may  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to   have  his  education    ne- 
glacted,  will  learn  more  of  the  life  of 
food  tochiy  than  he  could  learn  in  a 


twelvemonth  from  '<  Hints  on  Eti- 
quette **  or  the  lessons  of  a  dancing- 
master. 

In  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  in  like  manner,  it  was  de- 
ligbtful  to  see  the  creations  of  Sbak- 
speare  realized  to  the  utmost  capacity 
of  scenic  eflect ;  indeed,  not  only  iu 
this,  but  in  every  other  production  of 
this  house,  there  is  not  left  to  the  eye  of 
the  most  fastidious  any  thing  to  wish 
for.  The  exquisite  taste  that  per- 
vaded the  Olympic,  under  the  same 
management,  is  transferred  to  a  more 
extended  sphere,  and  is  displayed 
with  greater  breadth  and  concentra- 
tion of  effect. 

At  the  rival  house,  too,  a  royal 
academician,  and  one  of  no  mean  re- 
putation, does  not  disdain  to  lend  his 
pencil  to  illustrate  the  compositions 
of  Handel  ;  so  that  we  may  safely 
say,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
that  the  fastidious  and  capricious 
public  were  never  so  liberally  catered 
for  by  both  our  managers  of  the  pa- 
tent theatres  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

At  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  the  manager  goes  on  very 
steadily,  satisfied  probably  with  the 
patronage  the  public  so  liberally  ex- 
tend to  him  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  to  an  epicurean  playgoer,  one 
who  must  have  something  to  stimu- 
late, astonish,  delight,  or  even  to  con- 
demn, the  Hay  market  is  not  the  place : 
sensations  are  not  the  rage  there ;  old 
stock  pieces  are  played  by  the  old 
st6ck  company,  old  Strickland  and 
the  rest,  until  we  are  positively  unable 
to  stand  it  any  longer :  then  comes  a 
novelty — five  acts  of  third-rate  com- 
mon-places, delivered  by  fifth-rate 
characters,  hardly  held  together  by  a 
tenth-rate  plot ;  the  hero  stalking*, 
talking,  moralizing,  and  sentiment- 
alizing through  the  whole  affair,  the 
rest  of  the  characters  forming  a  stage 
auditory,  unable  to  get  in  a  word 
edgeways.  This,  with  the  interior  of 
a  gambling-house  for  scenic  effect, 
and  the  hero  proposing  to  one  young 
lady,  another  young  lady  for  whom  he 
bad  formerly  proposed  standing  by  all 
the  while,  by  way  of  a  situation — this 
sort  of  thing,  which  is  called  a  play, 
published  at  four  mortal  "  tauners  '* 
a  copy,  and  turned  out  with  some 
short,  sharp,  taking  title,  such  aa 
"  Gammon,*'  «*  Fustian,"  '•  Rubbish,'* 
•«  Humbug,"  ''Bamboo,"  "  Giblbts," 
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«  Co  wheel/'  or  the  like»  b  a  thing  for 
board  Lug -schools  to  vUit  bodily,  and 
for  man- mil  liners — for  whom  indeed 
thb  description  of  drama  sterns  chietly 
intended — to  swear  hy  1 

Wlteti  the  run  of  this  precious  pro- 
duction is  overt  the  Haymarket  puts  in 
the  waggons  a^ain:  "Town  jiso  Coun- 
Tav"  for  iniitance,  with  Wailack, 
who  realljr  should  refuse  to  play  tiie 
part,  working  like  a  coal-wtiipper 
ihrutigh  the  bemi-Beottmentaiii^m  and 
half- heroics  of  that  iucaruation  of 
rustic  h  lock  head  i&iDf  Ruuheu  Glenroy ; 
•'  SrtccD  THE  Plough,"  and  all  that 
aort  of  clod- hopping,  which  did  very^ 
well  in  the  day*  of  bob-wiga  and  spen- 
cers, but  really  ia  as  unsuitable  to  tho 
taste  of  our  time^  as  one  of  Pickford'a 
heavy  vans  to  earry  the  mail,  or  a 
west  country  barge  to  the  purposes  of 
transatlantic  communieatton* 

The  taste  of  the  town  at  present — 
and  managers  ought  to  look  to  this — ► 
seems  to  have  settled  upon  operatic 
performanceSf  and  upon  comedies  of 
everyday  life.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  we  presume  that  it  is  one  of  the 
rages  that  attack  the  town  at  intervals, 
like  hot  tits  of  an  ague :  the  magic 
name  of  Kcaiei.e,  and  the  talent  of  the 
young  lady  who  at  present  so  worthily 
sustains  the  credit  of  her  name»  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  In  making  operatic 
entertaiomeots  the  fashion  ;  atid»  as 
light,  elegant,  and,  to  the  ma^ses^  novel 
eutertainmentS)  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  continue  in  vogue  as  long  aii  our 
uarive  talent  is  able  to  sustain  their 
peculiar  character  and  spiriL  Hut 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  popular 
taste  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
sustained  a  decided  revolutiun  :  even 
the  highly  polished,  epigrammatic  wit, 
and  terse,  poin'^d,  sparkling  dialogue 
of  Sheridan  fail  to  please  now,  as  they 
used,  because  il  ia  not  in  nature  to 
have  a  coocentration  of  wit  in  every 
scene,  a  ban  mot  in  every  question,  in 
every  reply  a  repartee:  the  quick, 
nimble,  apprehensive,  are  delighted, 
no  doubt,  but  the  masses  cannot  seize 
as  it  flies  the  sparkling  evanescence 
of  the  dialogue:  whereupon  these 
exquisite  gems  of  art  are  for  the  closet 
oftener  than  for  the  stage,  and  for  the 
few  rather  than  the  many.  Much  less 
can  tho  improved,  educated,  and  re- 
fiued  taste  of  our  time  relish  the  heavy 
sentiment,  dull  conceit,  wire-drawn 
dialog uesi  awkward  plots,  or  charao^ 
Ui    caricatured   of  the   moralking 
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drama  x  nobody  will  pay  to  be  preach- 
ed at  from  the  stage,  when  Ihey  can 
be  preached  at  Irom  the  pulpit  for 
nothing.  The  slow  school  has  quite 
gone  oti'  the  hooks,  done  to  stdvers: 
we  laugh  heartily  at  a td ted  tragedy— 
indeed,  tragedy  is  out  of  date ;  and 
sentimental  comedy  atlects  us  contra-' 
riwise:  the  ideal,  mystiticatory,muuth- 
iug,  stalk 'horsing,  log-iu-a^bottle  hvo 
act  play  system  will,  l>e  asssured,  como 
down  by  the  run,  and  nuthing  under 
a  peerage  wiil  sustain  the  reputation 
ut  theiuau  who  sticks  to  it:  tUe  play* 
going  world  is  wide  awake  now  ;  wo 
have  made  a  grand  discovery  of  late 
years,  that  Ujt  still  /iW^f,  that  chaiac* 
ler  is  to  be  caught  from  commou  life 
— that  life  whieh  delights  us  iu  the 
representation,  becamie  it  is  our  life  in 
thereality— wtuch  amuses  and  instructa 
us  tfccause  we  knaw  i^^ which  sirikefl^ 
us  like  the  taithtul  portriUt  of  an  old- 
remembered  triund— it  is  this  life  of 
common  everyday  hfe  tUat  takes  us 
by  storm  iu  dramatic  as  in  narratlvo 
represeutatiou.  The  distinguished 
and  popular  Boz  \%as  the  hrst,  of  lato 
years,  who  cuted  the  public  of  that 
short-sighieduessthateuuidseenothiug 
amusi^e  or  instructive  in  the  life  that 
lay  close  under  their  eyes :  what  he 
h&s  done  ott'  tho  stage,  tho  town  now 
delights  to  see  done  on  it.  Take,  lor 
example,  the  sueets^s  of  the  popular 
peHuruiance  of  •*  London^  AssL'k- 
ANCE,"  than  which  we  c^innut  adduce 
a  uiure  striking  instance  of  iho 
streugth  aa  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  tide  of  public  favour ;  the  critics^ 
to  be  sure,  aaid  a  great  many  criiioai 
thitjgs  in  \i&  disparagement ;  to  wit, 
that  the  plot  was  commonplace — so 
are  the  plots  of  commou  life  :  that  the 
dialogue  was  occasionally  dull— so  aro 
the  diali^gue*  even  of  critics  occasion- 
ally  dull;  that  many  of  the  good 
things  were  borrowed— so  are  a  great 
matiy  of  our  good  things  borrowed: 
that  the  interest  sometimes  Hags — so 
does  the  interest  of  daily  life  some* 
times  flag :  what,  in  fact,  are  these 
objections  but  so  many  conflrmatory 
testimonies  to  the  concurrence  of  this 
represcutation  of  commou  life,  or  pro- 
totype, with  its  original  ? 

Having  thrown  away  a  word  or  two 
upon  the  state  of  the  public  taste,  at 
the  time  wo  are  writings  as  regards 
matters  theatrical,  we  can  scarcely 
consider  this  part  of  our  subject  com- 
plete, whil0  omlitin^  any  eontidisra* 
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tion  of  oar  proeent  state  and  prospects 
of  dramatic  talent,  as  exhibited  in  the 
author  and  actor.  Of  the  former  we 
will  speak,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  literary  character  in  the  gross ;  of 
the  latter,  we  can  find  no  better  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  than  the 
present  We  cannot  .boast  at  the 
present  moment  of  any  actor,  male  or 
female,  who  stands  alone,  unapproach- 
able, unsurpassable,  whose  position  is 
80  lofty,  and  bo  sure,  that  it  cannot, 
saye  by  death,  be  shaken— such  a  po- 
sition as  Garrick,  John  Kemble, 
SiDDONs,  Kban,  held  by  common 
suffrage,  and  universal  assent— there 
is  no  such  individual  on  our  boards- 
no  monarch  player  domineers  over  tlie 
mimic  world.  We  are  in  that  state  of 
interregnum  in  which  talent  becomes 
mo|;e  prominent,  and  pains-taking 
more  praiseworthy,  from  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  vacancies  in  the 
very  highest  walks  of  the  drama  for 
any  worthy  of  the  post  of  honour  to 
assume  it ;  but  no  such  gifted  indivi- 
dual appears ;  the  public,  wise  men  of 
the  East,  are  waiting  for  the  rising  of 
a  star,  that  they  may  follow  it,  but  no 
star  arises  to  greet  their  longing  eyes* 
The  historic  giants-^tho  future  Gar- 
ricks,  Siddonses,  and  Keans,  are  in 
cmlnyo,  and  will  bestow  their  treasures 
upon  posterity.  Mediocrity  on  the 
stage  seems  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  rare  union  of  the 
mental  and  physical  attributes  that 
alone  form  the  great  actor,  are  want- 
ing to  onr  tragedians  ;  there  is  one— 
we  will  not  mention  names,  either  in 
praise  or  blame,  these  grentlemen  hay«* 
log,  like  Highland  chiefs,  their  respec- 
tive factions,  who  would  tear  us  into 
pieces  if  we  breathed  on  the  lastre 
and  perfect  chrysolite  of  their  choice. 
We  will  only  pause  to  remark  how 
absurd  it  is  to  find  fault  with  some 
people  for  believing  in  the  infallibility 
of  a  Pope,  when  we  find  other  people 
—and  people,  too,  who  might  know 
better — trumpeting  their  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  a  player.  This  is  one 
of  the  grand  sources  of  error,  perpe- 
tually welling  up  from  the  hearts  of 
men,  wiio  make  to  themselves  a  god 
of  their  idolatry-*men  of  cliqnce,  cri- 
tics playing  upon  one  man  like  Paga- 
nini  upon  one  cat-gut,  or  rather  not 
so  much  playing  on  the  man,  as  play- 
ing the  man  upon  the  public.  This 
course  has  been  adopted  with  respect 
/p  oaeemineox  tragedian,  whose  aothig 
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without  the  sphere  of  liis  fiM^tion,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  town  at  Urge^  ia 
positively  unpopular,  yet  is  he  a  maa 
of  education,  taste,  and  mind-  oaa 
grasp  the  scope  and  scanning  of  hSa 
author  as  forcibly,  more  sO,  perhaps, 
than  any  man  living,  and  is  aa  com- 
pletely master  of  the  technicalitiee,  or 
secondary  business  of  his  art;  yet* 
what  is  the  fact  ?  nature  having  denied 
him  the  mobility  of  facial  mnacle,  the 
erratic  eye,  wandering  and  lightening, 
or  sadly  fixed  with  the  changing  eX'« 
pression  of  the  moment ;  the  ittodiiF> 
fated  voice,  full  and  sonorous  in 
development,  soft  and  silvery  in 
retentive  passages ;  but,  above  all,  the 
almost  mysterious  power,  which  only 
the  very  first  tragedians  ever  posse«e^ 
or  ever  will  possess,  of  absorbiog, 
losing,  merging  the  actor  in  the 
character — tho  player  in  hb  pUy; 
tills  eminent  tragedian  is  not  only 
not  enthusiastically  admired*  hot 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  town  is»  at 
we  have  said,  positively  unpopular. 
The  fact  is,  nature  has  denied  hin 
the  p/iysi'que  for  the  successor  of 
Kean  ;  we  do  not  know  that  we  haipe 
not  done  him  more  than  justice,  when 
we  said  that  all  the  mental  attributes 
of  success  belong  to  him — for  we 
think  we  have  observed,  that  inten- 
sity of  feeling  is  often  wanting  ;  but 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  refiiicmeDt 
of  a  man's  taste,  liis  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  or  his  desire  for  its 
elevation  and  respectability »-  all 
which,  the  gentleman  we  allude  to 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree — if  be 
never  can  play  any  body  but  himself, 
play  whatever  he  will ;  if  the  tone  of 
voice,  never  varied  and  never  pleasing, 
the  face  and  its  expression  ever  and 
always  the  same ;  the  stage  tread, 
nay,  even  the  turn  of  the  head,  forbid 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  wo  are 
looking  at  CorwUmus,  or  Richard^  or 
Macbeth f  and  not  at  Mr  So-and-So^ 
of  the  Theatre  Royal — which  yon 
please. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  the  warm- 
est admirers  of  this  gentleman  can 
take  offence  at  our  enumeration  of 
defects  with  which  the  man  himorif 
has  nothing  to  reproach  himself,  any 
more  than  he  has  because  he  may  be 
six  feet  high,  or  have  a  mark  upon 
his  nose.  They  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  ungenerous  to  mention  the  defects 
of  nature,  as  precluding  a  man  from 
taking  the  highest  rank  his  profession 
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or  the  public  can  bestow ;  but  in  re* 
turn,  w©  U\e  the  liberty  to  enquire 
whether  it  be  not  more  tba.n  ung'enoi^ 
rous — whether  it  be  not  unjust  to  tbo 
maot  as  well  as  to  the  publiot  to  Bet 
up  as  the  greut  tragedian  of  the  daj^ 
one  whose  natural  dt fectis  deprive  him 
of  half— the  lesser  half,  we  cheerfully 
admit — of  ihoee  attributes  that  mui^t 
neeessanly  uutto  in  him  who  hoped  to 
live  beyond  his  age  as  a  tirat-rate 
tragic  actor  ? 

At  another  house,  we  find  one  more 
of  the  spoilt  children  of  newspaper 
criticism — and  we  will  say*  that  if  we 
witibed  evil  to  any  man  of  talent,  it 
would  be  that  he  should  become  tho 
idol  of  a  petty  clique,  and  be  by  tkem 
exalted  to  a  genius.  We  beli«v«  the 
ruin  of  many  a  young  man  of  promi- 
sing parts,  who,  had  he  been  let  alone* 
would  have  struggled  and  toited  night 
and  day  to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  own 
estimation  of  what  a  man  ought  to  do 
towards  excellence — may  be  traced  to 
the  absurd  and  unreasonable  promises 
of  injudicious  critics,  who^  wishing  to 
push  him  forward*  often  throw  him 
upon  his  face,  never  to  rise  again. 
When  a  man  gets  a  clique  of  this  sort 
at  his  back,  he  become«  insolent,  idle, 
and  conceit! d,  fancbs  tbat  the  ap- 
plauses of  critics  rttiect  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  public,  and  that  ali  that 
man  can  do,  V  dues.  Alas,  how 
many  birds  of  Jove — or,  6y  Jove — who* 
thinkiug  they  have  power  to  wing  an 
eagle's  llighti  **  witli  an  eye  that  never 
winks,  and  a  pinion  that  never  tires,"' 
arc.  found,  upon  making  trial,  griev- 
ously alilicted  with  the  pip,  and  mar- 
vellously weak  in  the  pen-feather  !  If 
we  might  soar  so  far  abovo  onr  humble 
flight,  as  to  venture  a  word  of  advice 
to  a  child  of  genius,  it  would  bo  thU 
«*that,  secluding  himself  studiously 
from  prabe,  more  especially  of  £ets  or 
cliques  of  men,  he  should  study  to  de- 
serve his  own:  this,  if  he  have  the 
spirit  of  a  man  othirst  for  lasting 
fame,  he  will  never  possess ;  for  excel* 
lence  is  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  made  only  by 
him  who  is  erfr  struggling  to  attain 
it.  Sets  and  cli(iues  vixe  reputation 
at  too  cheap  a  rate,  at  a  rate  far  below 
the  price  a  man  who  wiBhcs  the 
sterling  article  is  wiUing  to  pay  for 
It ;  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  let 
a  man  study  to  estimate  himself.  Dot 
in  a  circle  of  applauding  frieudt ;  the 
grefttest  minds  have  ever  stood  alone^ 
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and  kept  aloof  from  tittle-tattle  criti- 
clsm*  and  the  praises  that  ilow  from 
the  Hps  of  gosi^ipa.  What  is  it  that 
makes  a  paltry  academician  think 
himself  a  great  paiuteri'  Because  i 
he  is  of  iliQ  academy.  What  coerce*' 
members  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  encouragement  of  eatings 
drinkiug,  and  gadding,  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  philosophers  V  Because 
their  fellow -philosophers  tell  them  so* 
What  makes  a  youth,  who  may  by^ 
accident  tind  his  verses  edged  into  a 
periodical,  consider  himself  a  Words- 
worth? Because  old  ladies  of  both 
sexes  read  them  with  pleasure.  What  { 
makes  any  man  a  fool,  but  the  foolish 
praises  of  hasty,  injudicious,  and  par*^ 
ttal  adniirert  ? 

We  were  going  to  observe  that  tb«  < 
son,  not  the  successor,  of  the  greatest 
tragedian  of  our  time,  has  sutf'ered 
much  from  this  propensity  to  praise 
assailing  him  at  the  outset  of  his  pro» 
fessional  career ;  at  the  time,  too* 
when  the  memory  of  his  distinguished 
father,  who  was  a  great  actor  because 
he  couldn't  help  it— the  soul,  fire,  and 
intensity  of  gcoius  breaking  forth  to 
every  look  he  wore,  in  every  line  ht 
uttered,  which,  if  he  would,  he  ttmidi 
not  have  suppressed — was  fresh  in  Ifao 
public  mind.  Study,  labour*  a  fair 
share  of  talent,  and*  above  all,  bearing 
his  faculties  meekly,  have  enabled  him 
to  overcome  both  his  friends  and  the 
memory  of  his  great  predecessor,  so 
as  to  sustain  a  highly  creditable  pott* 
lion  in  his  profestion  ;  but  we  hear  3 
more  of  the  great  son  of  a  great  fatlief  ^ 
— such  phenomena  are  rare  indeed, 
and  this  is  not  of  them. 

There  is  no  high  comedian  upon 
the  stage.  Our  dramatic  gentlemen 
are,  since  the  retirement  of  €harle« 
Kemble,  the  most  extraordinary^ 
sticks — there  is  not  one  who  can  either 
look,  speak,  or  act  the  tinlshed  gentle* 
man  of  our,  or  any  other  ddv.  Why 
should  we  be  astonished  at  this,  hoW'- 
ever,  when  even  otf  the  stage  the 
ACCompUshed  gentleman  is  so  extreme* 
ly  rare  r  Some  are  foppish,  overdoing 
their  man ;  others,  slow,  heavy,  and 
languid,  ape  feebly  the  cool  umwha* 
lanve  of  the  man  of  fashion,  which 
none,  aave  th*^  ni;in  *,f  (n^hu^n.  can 
perform  wttli  ibis 

is  not  acting,  l  ,  ^uires 

his  manner  from  his  position,  and  is 
what  he  is,  because  thus  he  has  ever 
been. 
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The  Abbey. 

**  Snug  lying  in  the  abbey." — Rivals. 


There  are  one  or  two  exhibitions— 
though  it  is  hardly  respectful  to  call 
them  by  that  shilling-associated  title — 
which  we  have  postponed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  do  justice  to  the 
great  names  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated, and  the  historical,  classical, 
and  personal  recollections  to  which  a 
visit  to  either  of  them — the  Abbey  and 
the  Tower — give  rise.  But  we  find, 
with  regret,  the  more  we  ponder  and 
retiect  upon  all  those  repertories 
of  national  monuments— whether  the 
bones  of  the  mighty  dead  in  the  one  or 
their  trophies  in  the  other — whether 
we  contemplate  the  scene  of  tears, 
groans,  sighs,  and  weary  nights  and 
days  of  captivity  in  the  Tower,  or 
tread  lightly  over  the  hallowed  spot 

'*  Where  even  the  great  find  rest. 
And   blended  lie  th'   oppretsor   and   the 
oppressed  " — 

we  feel  mo/e  and  more  incapable  of 
treating  tbese  memorable  places  in  the 
way,  and  with  that  high  tone  they 
merit. 

There  is  something  in  the  system 
by  which  one  is  compelled  to  visit 
both  the  Abbey  and  the  Tower — dri- 
ven  in  a  crowd,  like  a  flock  of  sheep^ 
before  the  warder  or  ranger  who  acts 
as  shepherd^  which  is  death  to  all 
romance,  and,  as  Burns  has  it,  *'  har- 
dens a*  within,  and  petrifies  the  feel- 
ing ; "  then  the  telling  down  of  six- 
pences upon  the  nail,  as  if  we  were 
going  into  a  "bus,"  has  something 
in  it,  we  know  not  what,  that  reduces 
the  current  of  your  thoughts  into  a 
sixpenny  level,  and  effectually  puts  an 
end  to  all  the  pleasure  you  proposed 
to  yourself  to  derive  from  meditation. 
Your  idea  of  the  place  becomes  de- 
graded into  that  of  a  sixpenny  show ; 
and  wlim  you  are  hustled  by  a  crowd 
of  curious  impertinents,  cockneys,  pri- 
vate soldiers — who  get  in  for  nothing 
—aborigines  from  the  provinces,  and 
the  like,  we  defy  the  utmost  powers  of 
abstraction  to  carry  you  beyond  the 
notion  that  you  are  merely  going 
through  the  vulgar  routine  of  sight- 
seeing ;  killing,  in  ahoct,  one  of  the 
lions. 
Jfwe  could  choose  our  time—if  the 


Abbey  and  the  Tower,  instead  of 
being  let  to  small  parties  at  sixpence 
a-head,  could  be  hired  by  the  day  or 
hour,  like  one  of  Searle's  eight-oared 
cutters,  would  we  not  have  a  meal  of 
them  ?  Yea,  even  a  banquet ;  we 
would  feast,  revel  in  recollections,  and 
the  reader  should  have  our  tedious- 
ness  willingly  bestowed  upon  hina, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  surfeit.  For  a 
visit  to  the  Tower,  we  should  choose 
the  early  dawn  of  a  cold,  grey^  autum- 
nal morning,  when  the  sighing  wind, 
detaching  the  yellow  leaf,  should  gently 
lay  it  at  our  feet,  emblem  of  the  fate 
of  all  things  human — long  ere  the  stir 
of  busy  foot  was  abroad,  and  while 
yet  the  even  tread  of  the  sentinel  on 
the  battlements,  and  the  answering 
echo  of  his  footfall,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  met  the  ear,  would  we 
seat  ourselves  pensively  in  the  melan- 
choly prison-chamber,  or  spell  over 
and  over  again  the  rude  memorials  of 
their  captivity,  inscribed  by  the  falter- 
ing han'ds  of  hopeless  captives— writing 
their  own  epitaphs ! 

The  Abbey  we  should  visit  in  a 
mild  evening  in  spring,  when  the 
warm  sun — element  of  kindling  life — 
streams  his  declining  rays  through  the 
traceried  window,  and  when  all  the 
world  without  is  springing  into  renew- 
ed existence-  How  awful  the  thought 
that  here,  within  these  walls,  there  is 
no  spring  :— 

"  The  spring  returns,  but  not  to  them  the 
spring, 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or 
morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom  or  summer's  Bun, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  di- 
vine." 

Here  is  perpetual  ,winter — here  the 
cold  hand  of  death  keeps  down  rebel- 
lious spirits  that  brooked  not  the 
supremacy  of  kings,  and  forbids  alike 
monarchs  further  to  oppress,  or  slaves 
longer  to  succumb — all  base  earth, 
royal,  noble,  gentle,  and  simple. 
Kings,  warriors,  what  are  they  here 
but  cowards  and  slaves  ?  What  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  greatest,  mightiest, 
and  best  of  them,  worth  ?— H>ld  bones, 
five  pounds  for  twopence.'    Aboye 
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those  bones  what  remain  to  do  thorn 
honour?  —  a  cold  stone^  a  noseless 
block,  a  chemb  blabbering,  fame  blow- 
ing a  noiseless  trumpet,  an  epitaph 
recording  etdrv  virtue— they  bad  not  I 
And,  after  all,  was  it  for  the  honour 
of  being  deposited  in  this  lofty  and 
well-proportioned  bone-house^tbat  the 
crumbling  dust  below  these  marbles 
kept  the  world  in  hot  water?  We  stamp 
upon  the  vault  where  lays  all  that  the 
rats  have  left  of  Elizabeth  our  queen, 
and  the  reverberated  sound  quivers 
around  the  tomb  of  her  sister  and  her 
victim,  Mary  of  Scotland.  Did  the 
heartless  old  woman  dream  that  she 
would  rot  in  the  next  cellar  ? 

•'  Drop  upon  Fox's  tomb  a  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ;" 

an*  if  it  will,  where  was  the  use  of 
those  men  keeping  at  such  mortal  dis- 
«tance,  and  interchanging  words  of  high 
dtfiance  through  life,  when  death  lays 
them  here,  at  beads  and  tails,  like  beg- 
gars in  St  Giles's?  We  are  here,  and 
we  tell  you,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Richard  the  Second,  Elizabeth, and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  skeletons — and  you, 
meaner  phosphates  of  dukes,  princes, 
field- marshals,  admirals  of  the  red, 
courtiers,  ministers  of  state— and  you 
also,  crackskulls  of  Poets*  Corner — 
that  the  humble  individual  who  has 
the  honour  to  address  you — we,  even 
we,  the  warm  blood  careering  merrily 
through  these  blue  veins ;  our  osteo- 
logy kept  together  by  sinewy  liga- 
ments, wrapped  up  in  warm  surtouts 
of  good  stout  muscle,  and  covered 
with  its  appropriate  cuticle ;  able  to 
move  about  and  go  whether  we  list, 
take  the  air,  hear  the  lark  carol,  and 
look  at  the  sunbeams  dancing  on  the 
rippling  waters ;  yea,  we  consider  our- 
self  worthier,  greater,  mightier  than 
ye  ail  I 

Hark  iu  your  ear,  Bess,  down  be- 
low— can  you  sign  our  death-warrant? 
We  should  rather  think  not,  old  lady  ! 
Whore  are  your  lying  poets,  idola- 
trous courtiers,  your  pet  dogs  of 
humanity,  your  two-legged  poodles, 
yea,  and  your  wise  men — where  is 
that  old  muff,  Burleigh  ;  where  honest 
Walsingham  ;  where  courtly  Leices- 
ter; where  gallant  Essex,  and  still 
more  gallant  Raleigh  ?  Where  is 
Anthony  Rudd,  who  preached  before 
you,  and  told  you  that  age  **  had  fur- 
rowed your  face,  and  besprinkled 
your  hair  with  its  meal?"     Where 
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are  all  the  poor  wretches  you  put  to 
death,  d'ye  hear  ? 

No  answer. 

Lie  still,  ye  unimportant,  useless 
dead — what  are  ye  now  more  than 
meanest  dust  ?  The  present  crier  of 
the  court  at  Westminster  Hall  over 
the  way,  is  of  more  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  men  than  the  whole  lot  of  ye 
— yea,  even  the  live  beadle  of  Pancraa 
parish  is  more  gorgeous,  and  Coroner 
Wakley  oftcner  in  the  mouths  of 
men.  What  had  you  in  life  more 
than  I  have  now?~power,  flattery, 
pomp  ?  power,  to  abuse  it — flattery  to 
be  befooled  in  the  ear  with— and 
pomp,  to  contrast  with  the  dank,  dark 
hole  wherein  are  stowed  away  your 
miserable  relics.  Bah !  let  me  live — 
as  long  as  I  can,  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
as  contented  as  I  can ;  let  me  thank 
God  for  what  I  have,  which  is  better 
to  me  than  all  your  subterraneoua 
msgesties  and  graces  ever  had;  be 
yours  the  preterite,  mine  the  present 
and  the  future  tense  ;  and  when  death 
comes  for  his  debt,  what  can  befall  me 
worse  than  to  be  like  you — buried  and 
forgotten?-  Where  will  be,  then,  in 
brief,  the  difference  between  ns?  no 
more  than  this— you  rot  within^  I 
without  Westminster  Abbey. 

To  come  down  a  peg  or  two, 
leaving  meditations  to  Hervey,  who 
understood  that  sort  of  thing*  the 
Abbey  is  a  pleasant  lounge  in  warm, 
or  we  should  rather  say  very  hot 
weather :  then,  it  is  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  ordinary  ice-honse,  and 
with  a  pair  of  cork  soles,  a  muffler, 
and  a  skull-cap — without  which  no 
one  who  does  not  wish  to  join  com- 
pany with  the  illustrious  dead  should 
enter  the  fane — we  can  get  on  very 
pleasantly:  depositing  your  hat  and 
cane  with  a  foolish-faced,  whisker- 
fringed  man  in  a  black  gown  in  Poet*8 
Corner,  you  dangle  about,  looking  at 
the  tomb  of  John  Dryden,  observing, 
by  the  way,  that  the  nobleman  who  had 
the  honour  of  contributing  the  atone— 
a  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  brieve— 
has  had  his  own  name  cut  in  letters  ai 
large  as  those  of  the  great  man  be 
professes  to  commemorate :  this  is  like 
the  picture  of  Jacky  Tar  going  to 
heaven  holding  on  by  a  bishop's  tail ! 
Whitbread  the  brewer  put  up  a  bust 
of  Milton  in  Cripplegate  Church,  but 
he  had  the  good  taste  not  to  inscribe 
beneath  it,  •*  put  up  here  by  Whit- 
bread the  brewer :"  however,  when  a 
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.jke  doM  a  kandsome  thin^^  he  has 
a  right  tu  Uke  care  ihat  hh  merit  shall 
bti  hanilsomely  acknowledged. 

In  that  corwer  behold  lUe  chustefet 
tablet  and  best  mgcription  in  the 
churchy 

Q  RARBVEK  JOHKSONI 

There  is  the  tablet  to  the  luemory  of 
poor  Goidsmiihi  the  profileof  the  poet 
m^A  true  Hibernian  pro  tile,  by  the  way 

with  the  ioacription  from  the  pen  of 

Iho  great  Sam*  John§ou  ;  then  there  Is 
Ihe  monumeTit    to  Shakspeare,    and 
Prior,  aod  Gay,  and — but  a  batch  has 
by  this  time  been  collected,  and  you 
are  desired  to  move  onward,  stopping 
only  to  dopodt  your  "  tizry"  on  the 
tomb  of  gome  defunct  Abbot,  who  has 
tho  perpetual  chink  of  silver  rattling  hi 
Ilia  ear — pity  the  good  old  soul  caunot 
iiear  it— and  you  are  free  of  iltc  house. 
The  guides,  as  we  have  said,  conduct 
you  at  fiuch  a  rapid  rate,  that  you  have 
no  time  to  admire  or  think  over  what 
you  see :  in  faot,   each  chapel  would 
occupy  with  pleasure  an  entire  day, 
and  that  of  Henry  VIL   you  would 
hardly  thoroughly  exhaust    in   two  ; 
when  the  guidea  leave  you,  however, 
you  can  stroll  more  at  leisure  thr^iu^h 
the  body   of  the  church — and  if  you 
have  a  sealimental  (ellow-meditator— 
one  who  will  not  talk,  but  who   will 
think  with   you,  there  it  do  greater 
pleasure  of  the  calm,  contemplative 
kind,  than  flitting  from  tomb  to  tomb, 
and  pausing  to  recall  wandering  recol- 
lections of  the  doings  in  tho  ttcsh  of 
the   mouldering   tenants   below*     As 
on  eiFoel  of  contraat,   you  cannot  do 
better  than  spend  tho  fore  part  of  your 
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day  in  Westmiuater  Hallt  amid  \h^  I 
ru&h  of  witoe^see  aad  clients,  ibis  buatk- 

of  attorneys, 

Tba  tc4')0u«  fvrmt^  \h«  molemo  p»te, 
Th«  t»eri  flwputc,  the  liuU  d-bftta, 
Tlus  drowsy  liencU,  th«  Wkj4>ling  liaii— 

and  then  walk  across  the  way  to  tlm 

Abbey*      The  vanity  uf  nil    hun 

ambttioos  cannot  be  more  forcibly  H* 

lustrated.  In  the  Hall,  you  ftce  learned 

gentlemen  in  wigs,  cmw Inert  afffxiltif, 

and  oombMing  like  Hvi*l  fur 

fame.       You     sr  e     Uoi  feet 

swarms  of  the  briefless,  coiiaei«ae<l  for 

life  to  look  on  while  other  men  atv 

eating ;  or,  what  is  an  Imndreil-M 

worse,  to  liUen,  while  other  men  art 

speaking*  for  the  hopeless   tbirat  ol 

tam^      You  behold   awfulj   Cflllta«Qt 

judges    on   the   bench,    repre^eoliog 

years  of  midnight   auxloty   and  toi}» 

employed   in   reaching    that    eoviid 

elevation,  for  tho  hope  of  fame,    ilalf 

a  minute  s  walk  brings  yon  to  a  Mleat 

city,  where  kings,  beroe«»  ht 

lilies,  fortunes,  sleep  neglccled*— iW  | 

sleep  of  death— DO  one   -  rJM, 

caring  for,  or  troublin  '.jM 

nbout  tUem.   We  behuht  iu  tiic  uoabt 

how  petty   if  grandeur — how   p«iiiy» 

power — beauty ,  how  unsightly — fame, 

how  obscure  —  fortune,  how    m^an  ; 

and  if,  after  this^  wo  return  to  the 

legal  arena,  so  far  from  i-retng  any 

thing  admirable,  or  mighty,  or  gr«a(« 

we  behold  a  tittle  busy  hive  of  stiof - 

ing  unprofl table  creatures,  b«iiiiiBll|^ 

and  droning  away  their  little  }k9m, 

and  leaving  no  more  lasting  maaoffti 

behind  them  than  the  dr^MS  of  lk« 

hive  of  leaser  insects. 
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When  we  take  a  louDging  walk 
along  the  Strand,  through  Temple 
Bar,  down  Fleet  Street,  up  Ludgate 
Hill,  into  Cheapside,  turning  on  our 
heel  at  the  Mansion- House  to  look 
ttbont  us,  contemplating  the  intense 
life  and  concentrated  bustle  of  the 
Bcene,  deafened  with  the  babel  of  dis- 
cordant sounds— carts,  drays,  wag- 
gons, whip'cracking,  bhisphemlng, 
blocking  up;  or, sauntering  westward 
through  Bond  Street,  tho  Scpiarcs, 
and  away  to  the  Park,  at  half-past 
Ave  o'clock  in  the  London  sca*on, 
I  %bo  ^ould  think — or  who,  with  eyes 
►  and  eaiN,  or,  if  he  /ime  any  braioF, 
Irith  brains  lull  of  sll  around  him 


This  sentence   i«   like  to  wax 
sumedly  long— it7i</,  we   say,   wamHi 
think  that  all  the  woiid  was  not  here? 
or,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  ^ 
disciise,  imprison  men  t,  or  death,  hi  al 
world  of  life,  action,  and  energy  likij 
this? 

Alas  !  wo  see  not  the  pride,  pomp 
andcireuioslanceofgt<  '  -  ^  ndcB 
in    our  oitt-o*M«»or9  ]  ioiii«j 

We  contf mpliie  the  ba^i.^^,  i^^.i^hted 
with  tho  noise  of  raujkelry  and  can- 
non, the  claih  of  -  -^  -  ■"  '^'*'  ^  -*^}^feo( 
hMnnera  abuvc  ll  t^'c 

ntrghing  of  the  v  ...  .  :  .  i  Uio 
sound  of  iht?  trumpet ;  or,  ii  may  bo, 
wo  aK»   f*L!l(<}t»Lr   our  own   Kit»l 
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cut  down  our  neig}ibour  and  set  our 
foot  upon  his  neck ;  or,  engageil  in  the 
more  congenial  avocation  of  plunder, 
have  no  time  to  contemplate  other 
battles  than  our  own — we  see  not  the 
djring,  we  hear  not  the  groans  of  tho 
wounded,  and  pressing  on,  as  our  fate 
may  determine,  to  victory  or  death, 
we  leave  to  women  and  children  tlio 
business  of  burying  the  dead ! 

We  have  no  time  to  be  sick  in  Lon- 
don ;  men  of  business  may  die,  to  bo 
sure,  now  and  then,  but  no  man  of 
business  ever  was  known  to  be  sick  in 
London :  time  is  money,  and  sickness, 
consuming  our  time,  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber;  sickness  is  a  very  pleasant 
thing  for  those  who  have  nothing  better 
to  do,  but  we  Londoners  cannot  af- 
ford such  luxuries.  We  have  our  busi- 
ness  to  mind,  and  not  the  spleen  or  tho 
vapours ;  and  the  result  is,  that  troub- 
ling ourselves  very  little  about  the  va- 
pours or  the  spleen,  the  spleen  and 
the  vapours  take  themselves  olF  into 
the  country*  and  fasten  themselves  on 
the  rural  gentlemen  in  rainy  weather. 
There  is  no  more  salubrious,  we  were 
going  to  say  azr,  but  that  would  be  a 
crammer — but  there  is  no  more  salu- 
brtous  life  than  life  in  London.  We 
ap(>eal  to  the  bills  of  mortality  ;  wo 
would  appeal  to  the  (tflice  of  the  Re- 
gistrar General  in  Somerset  House, 
if  we  could  believe  that  documents  is- 
suing out  of  Whig  offices  could  be  any 
otl)er  than  lies  by  authority  ;  but  il  is 
a  known  fact,  and  your  physician  wiil 
tell  you  so,  that  there  is  no  mure  honl- 
thy  place  to  live  in  than  London. 

Granted  that  the  air  is  twice  as 
thick  as  the  air  in  barbarous  regions, 
then  as  your  true-born  Cockney,  in 
Douglas  Jerrold's  farce  of  the  "  I*riso- 
ner  of  War*  says,  it  will  last  twice  as 
long ;  but  tho  truth  is,  breathing  is 
for  idle  people,  and  we  by  no  means 
envy  the  effeminate  voluptuary  who 
sips  air  as  he  would  sip  claret.  We 
are  content  to  breathe  dense  air  in 
town,  because  we  cannot  have  town 
without  it ;  but  air  is  not  necessarily 
bad  because  it  smacks  of  society.  The 
doctors  say  that  London  is  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  a  practitioner, 
because  of  the  abseace  of  epidemics  $ 
there  is  no  typhus,  no  small-pox,  no 
plague,  (plague  take  it,)  no  intermit- 
tent or  continued  fevers,  no  nothing, 
except  as  the  workhouse  doctor,  who 
Attends  us  in  common  with  the  other 


and  that,  says  the  doctor,  is  but  a 
snivelling  complaint  after  all.  The 
workhouse  doctor  iufurms  us,  that 
there  is  but  one  disease  in  London 
which  oversteps  the  average — disease 
of  the  heart ;  and,  when  we  think  of 
the  devilish  work  a  fellow  has  to  mako 
tho  two  ends  meet — when  we  know 
that  if  a  man,  an  author  for  example, 
lifts  his  head  a  moment  from  his  desk 
— if  an  orator  steps  to  spit,  an  artist  to 
wash  his  brushes — a  thousand  penny- 
less,  characterless,  brainless  brutes  are 
on  the  watch  to  offer  their  db- ser- 
vices, and  to  do  that  for  next  to 
nothing  which  is  nothing  worth,  it  is 
truly  no  marvel,  if  men,  struggling 
with  the  unfair  odds  that  beset  tlm 
adventurer  in  London  life,  find  their 
pumps  worn  out  long  before  their 
time,  or  that  that  malady  of  the  poct«, 
a  broken  heart,  instead  of  being,  as 
hitherto,  a  dreamy  fiction — a  figure 
expressing  the  worn-out,  shattered 
spirit — should  be  a  sad  reality,  and  a 
supplementary  addition  to  the  many 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

It  may  be  safely  averred — and  let 
the  College  of  I'Uysicians  contradict 
it — that  no  place  of  the  like  popula- 
tion, in  town  or  country,  has  a  more 
enviable  freedom  from  bodily  disease 
thaii  the  world  we  live  in — London, 
that  is  to  say  ;  but  in  the  like  ratio  of 
our  exceptions  from  phy^ical,  we  are 
dv{)lorably  afflicted  with  mental  iofir- 
mitics.  Suicides — those  tragedies  of 
domestic  life,  frequent  memorials  of 
excited  hope,  fear,  jealousy,  despair, 
Imtred  of  life,  loathing  of  pleasure 
pursued  to  excess,  false  ideas  of  hon. 
our,  and  a  thousand  nameless  and  in- 
appreciable things,  present  themselyes 
before  our  memories — so  many  argn- 
ments,  that  tiie  mind  here  makes  the 
disease:  the  artificial  system  is  car- 
ried too  far,  and  the  soul  is  torn  «id 
harassed  out  of  the  yet  healthy  body. 
Then,  of  madness,  raving,  and  melan- 
choly, our  hospitals  of  Bethlem,  Han- 
well,  and  St  Luke's,  give  ns  more 
than  oiir  fair  proportion.  These  are 
our  plagues,  our  moral  plagues — these 
onr  epidemics,  epidemics  of  the  soul. 
But  to  return : — 

Where  are  all  the  killed,  woundedy 
and  missing  of  this  gladiatorial  arena — 
this  great  battle-field— this  temple  of 
anti-socialism — this  mighty  exponent 
of  the  competitive  principle  ?  What 
has  become  of  those  hors  de  conubot  vbl 
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iLe  hand- to  baud  Uniggle  of  life  ? 
Alas!  nobody,  save  some  tiBeless, 
dreamy,  senti  men  tali  sting  anim<il«  not 
worth  twopence,  like  our^elvcB*  has 
leisure  to  think  a  moment  upon  sub- 
jects whose  consideration — never  pay  / 

Where  are  all  the  superannuated 
veterans  of  our  metropolis— people  of 
the  last  century — quinqa,  sexa,  hepta, 
snd  octogenarians — grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  of  the  town  ?  where  are 
our  Cfidsi'a  and  Greenwich  Hospitals 
of  civil  life  ?  Few  old  people — decid- 
edly old,  we  mean — are  to  be  seen  in 
the  strong  current  of  our  leading 
thoroughfares  :  they  would  be  trodden 
down  and  trampled  upon  in  the  rush 
of  vigorous  life.  It  is  on  the  sheltered 
sides  of  private  streets,  when  the  sun 
is  warm  and  high,  and  the  flags  dny 
and  clean » that  you  will  see  the  vene- 
rable grey- head,  the  crutch- headed 
oane,  and  the  shrivelled  galligaskins, 
creeping  forth  to  take  the  air  ;  here^ 
and  to  the  suburbs  and  environs,  an- 
tiquated consols  and  reverend  long 
annuities  relire ;  jointures  in  bom* 
bazeenSf  and  rent  charges  instomaeh- 
ersj  high-heeled  shoes,  and  spectacles, 
abound.  Dorcas  associations  are  mul- 
titudinous ;  and  to  the  pear  are  distri- 
buted more  tracts  than  halfpence. 
Companions,  readers — wretches  hired 
for  their  victuals  to  bear  the  peevish 
insolence  of  age — are  seen  creeping 
about  with  their  employers,  tending 
their  tottering  steps,  and  looking  even 
more  wretched  than  they.  Chemists* 
shops  abound  ;  and  broad  bicisspUtes, 
Indicating  the  pronimity  of  medical 
and  surgical  attendance,  stare  the  in- 
valid in  the  face  from  every  second 
door. 

In  a  neat  little  garden,  or  shrub' 
bery,  for  example,  you  may  see  a  ve- 
nerable old  gentiemau  Eeatedi  basking 
in  the  sun,  while  a  group  of  long- 
haired, bright-eyed  grandchildren 
gambol  about  his  feet,  upon  whosa 
little  tricks  and  antics  the  grandpapa 
■miles  with  grave  complacency:  or  in 
a  Bath  chair,  steadily  propelled  along 
the  pavement  by  a  stalwart  footman, 
guided  by  a  handsome  hd  of  sixteen, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  lovely 
girl,  the  mother  of  a  fine  family,  thus 
nobly  accompanied,  takes  the  air :  or, 
in  a  patent  carriage,  propped  up  by 
piles  of  down,  reclines  a  languid  beauty 
of  fashion,  looking  more  anxious  and 
unhappy  than  if  she  sold  Lucifer 
matches  at  a  halfpenny  a  box. 
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Lord,  when  we  think  of  it,  who 
would  not  bo  old,  gouty,  paraijtic, 
or  rheumatic  under  such  ^ivonralile 
circumstances !  happy  they  who  taki 
to  their  beds  with  the  coDaciousncn 
of  having  sons,  sons'  wivea,  daugh- 
ters, and  daughters*  daugliters  solidt* 
ous  for  their  recovery  every  day,  and 
all  day  long :  who  can  lie  up  the 
knocker,  and  silence,  by  the  help  of 
the  tan- yard,  the  very  stonea  of  the 
street ;  can  command  the  retired  room* 
the  southern  aspect,  the  close  fitting 
curtains,  the  noiseless  step,  the  skill  of 
Chambers,  Bright,  or  Holland ;  wba 
recover  amid  the  congratulations  and 
the  smiles,  or  experience  the  srj 
and  tears  of  dutiful  children  and 
feetionato  relations !  Wo  envy 
sick  and  dying — ^in  elegant  houses  in 
the  squares,  where  even  a  sick  room, 
took  ing  out  upon  conservatories,  shrul^ 
beries,  and  enlivened  by  singing  birds, 
must  be  a  paradise!  What  a  pleasure 
it  must  be  to  bo  laid  up,  and  how  com* 
fort  ably  ill  these  great  people  must 
be:  call  to  ask  how  the  great  maa 
does,  powdered  lackey  in  purple 
plushes,  and  white  coat  covered  with 
lace,  like  uniform  of  Austrian  gene* 
ral  officers,  pokes  bulletin  into  your 
hand : — 

*'  His  Grace  passed  rather  a  sleepy 
night,  and  was  heard  to  snore  at  in- 
tervals r  about  daybreak,  his  Grace 
coughed  twice,  and  the  physicians 
were  sent  for.  11  is  Grace  fell  asleep 
again,  but  without  further  snoring, 
and  woke  up  at  half-past  twelve^  call- 
ing for  sherry  and  a  biscuit."  Vi*i* 
ter  expresses  delight,  and  so  forth ; 
writes  his  name  in  visiter's  book  with 
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silver  pun,  presented  by  the  man  of 
plushest  and  the  door  flung  wide  opco 
by  the  fat  porter,  who  has  roused  him- 
self for  the  moment  out  of  hi^  habitual 
lethargy  and  leathern  chair  ;  visiter 
takes  his  leave,  praying  heaven  to 
spare  a  life  so  dear  as  thai  of  tits  Grace 
to  all  who  expect  to  get  any  thing  out 
of  litm  1 

How  different  the  sensation  of  the 
labouring  man  when  the  In  - 
depression  of  sickness,  pr 
the  inclemency  of  the  weattit.  i ,  < 
severity  of  his  toil,  render  him  unable 
any  longer  to  struggle  with  his  grow- 
ing  malady  I  With  what  reluctance  be 
retires  from  labour,  and  la^s  htmself. 
down  upon  his  miserable 'bed  j  hi 
wife  and  children  beholding  in  tl 
powerless  right  arm  and  the  brow  of 
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an^uishj  Dot  only  the  sickness  of  the 
husband  and  the  father »  but  the  priva- 
tion of  daily  breiid*  the  distraint  of 
their  few  bits  of  furnituro  for  rent  1 
The  pawning  of  the  list  cotton  gown, 
and  of  articles  that  even  the  poor  can^ 
not  take  to  the  pawnbroker  without 
a  blu&h>  fur  oiedicine  and  attendance : 
the  hopeless  effort  to  restore  the  pro- 
Yider  ofcthcir  home,  by  denying  theni'^ 
selves  even  the  necessaries  of  life : 
then,  the  final  breaking-up  of  the  mi- 
serabte  family :  the  husband  carried 
to  the  hospital^  the  wife  and  children 
to  t!»e  workbou&e,  and  the  household 
gods  lo  the  brokers  for  arrears  of 
rent  f  Oh  1  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  »ick^ 
nesa  entering  the  manaions  of  the  chil- 
dren of  toil,  whose  patrimony  i^  in 
their  brawny  arm,  and  whom  poverty 
|S  with  uniuterruptcd  step,  no  more 


than  a  day's  mAfch  behind :  tan gi bio 
and  real  privations  and  miseries  come 
along  with  it,  darkening  the  door  and 
the  faces  of  the  indwcllers ;  and  when 
death,  entering,  makes  desolation  of 
that  home^— striking  him  whose  robust 
arm  sustained  the  roof-tree  and  kept 
the  family  together,  then,  indeed,  is 
the  visitation  terrible — inscrutable  the 
dispensation  f 

This  pad  subject  we  must  awhile 
pursue  ;  and  the  i>el6sh,  the  frivolous, 
and  the  vain^that  half  of  the  world* 
which,  as  tt  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives,  neithnr  cares  how  it  sickens 
and  dies,  nor  when  it  may  he  buried* 
will  pursue  their  way  rejoicing  ;  white 
we  mournfully  enter  upon  a  painful 
portion  of  our  subject,  and  pursue  our 
way  through  the  workhouse*  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  prisou. 
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My  lonely  ramble  yester-eve  I  took. 

Along  that  pleasant  path  that  hj  the  brook 

(Skirting  its  flowery  margin)  winds  away 

Through  fields  all  fragrant  now  with  new  mown  hay. 

I  could  not  choose  but  lin.^er  as  I  went^ 

A  willing  idler ;  with  a  child's  contcntt 

Gathering  iho  wiJd-flowers,  on  that  streamlet's  edgCt 

Spared  by  the  mower^s  scythe  ;  a  fringing  ledgo 

Of  spiky  purple  ;  Epilobium  tall, 

Veronicas,  and  cuplike  coronal 

Of  golden  crowsfoot;  waving  meadow-swcer. 

And  wilding  rose,  that  dipt  the  stream  to  meet. 

And  that  small  brook,  so  shallow  and  so  clear! 

The  mother  ewe,  without  a  mother's  fear. 

Led  her  young  lamb  from  off  the  shelving  brink* 

Firm  in  the  midway  stream  to  stand  and  drink. 

'Twas  pleasant,  as  it  dipp'd  and  gszed*  to  leo 

Its  wonder  at  the  watVy  mimicry  ; 

As  here  and  there,  the  ripple  glancing  by. 

Imaged  an  up-drawn  foot — a  round  black  eye* 

Wide  staring  ;  and  a  nose,  to  meet  his  own 

That  seem*d  advancing  from  below.     Anon* 

From  the  dark  hollow  of  a  little  cove, 

By  an  old  oak-root,  richly  groiuM  above. 

Where  lay  the  gathered  waters  still  and  deep, 

A  vaulted  well  :  e*en  thence  there  seems  to  peep 

A  round  white  staring  face,  that  starts  away 

As  he  himself  starts  back  in  quick  dismay.— 

Again  advancing,  with  a  bolder  stare, 

He  butts  defiance.     Lo  t  it  meets  him  there. 

And  answers  threat  with  threat.     He  stands  at  bay* 

Perplex'd  ;  and  Hpe  for  warfare  or  for  play. 

Who  had  not  loitered,  gained,  and  fmiled  like  me* 

Pleased  with  the  pretty  wanton*s  antic  glee  ? 
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And  cried,  <'  O  Nature  T*  (with  my  thankful  heart, 
<'  How  graceful,  and  how  beautiful  thou  art!*' 

But  all  around  me  in  that  pleasant  place. 

Was  ripe  with  beauty,  hannonj,  and  grace. 

The  glow  of  sunset  mantled  earth  and  sky — 

The  evening  breeze  came  softly  shivering  by. 

Laden  with  inoense.     'Mongst  the  tedded  liay. 

The  fresh-di8C0ver*d  carpet,  emerald  green, 

Outspread  its  velvet  softness  ;  sight,  I  ween,  r 

Tempting  to  wistful  gaze  of  lowing  kine. 

That  in  their  stale,  embrowned  pastures  pine. 

Loathing  and  restless  ;  and  impatient  wut 

The  tardy  opening  of  that  barrier  gate. 

The  mower's  whetstone  then  abandoned  thrown ; 

Silent  his  whistling  scythe— himself  was  gone  ; 

But  gamesome  Echo,  as  he  trudged  away. 

Caught  up  the  burden  of  his  rustic  lay  ; — 

Then,  as  the  doubled  cadence  died  remote. 

From  an  old  thorn-bush  near,  came  dropping  out 

A  sweeter  strain  ;  so  tremulously  low 

At  first,  as  if  the  very  soul  of  wo 

Wail'd  in  its  music :  but  that  dying  close 

Melted  in  air,  and,  on  the  fall,  arose 

A  burst  of  rapture,  swelling  clear  and  strong. 

In  all  the  wild  exuberance  of  spng. — 

Methought,  as  all  unseen  I  hearken*d  nigh. 

The  little  minstrel  sang  ezultingly, — 

"  Man  to  his  homo  is  gone,  and  leaveth  free 

The  weary  world  at  last,  to  peace  and  me." 

Peace !  peace !  but  not  all  peace. — E*en  there  was  heard 

The  voice  of  mourning :  a  bereaved  bird 

(Ah !  piteous  contrast  to  that  Minstrel  blithe) 

Hover*d  about  the  spot,  where  late  the  scythe 

Wide  sweeping,  had  to  prying  eyes  reveald 

Her  lowly  nest—- so  cunningly  concealed. 

Then,  by  rude  hands  displaced  knd  scatter'd,  lay 

The  downy  cradle  of  her  young ;  and  they. 

The  callow  nurselings,  they  with  chirpings  shrill. 

And  quivering  pinions*  from  her  loaded  bill 

That  late  received  their  portions — where  were  they  ? 

Gone— in  close  wury  cell  to  pine  away. 

Where  never  parent  bird's  returning  strain 

Shall  wake  then  up  to  life  and  love  again. 

So— loitering— lingering-~inusmg  as  I  went. 
Homeward  at  last  my  devious  steps  1  bent, 
(Leaving  the  meadows,)  by  the  forest  road 
That  skirts  the  common.     Many  a  neat  abode. 
Dwelling  of  rural  industry,  I  pass' d. 
And  little  fields  and  gardens,  from  the  waste 
CribbMy  long  and  narrow.     Oh  I  invidious  eye. 
That  passeth  not  these  poor  •ocroaohments  by 
With  look  avertid,  if  it  may  not  see 
In  strictness  of  judicial  trust ;  or  free 
To  gaze  unharmful  on  the  peer  man's  toil 
That  blesseth  not  the  increaae  of  the  aoil. 

Stirring  with  life  was  every  cottage  door. 
The  humble  owner  there  (hU  labour  o*er) 
Stood  ia  the  soogett  watehinf  down  the  weal 
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The  roundt  red  orb  descending.     To  bis  breii9(« 
One  iiugg*d  a  little  infant :  one,  with  knffo 
Of  clumsy  fasliion,  for  the  tient  good- wife 
Wrought  some  rude  implement ;  or  made  repair. 
In  the  old  milking  stool,  or  crazy  chair. 
One  stood  intently  poring  o*er  the  atje 
Where  munch'd  his  pig  ;  with  calculating  eye 
Measuring  Its  growth,  and  eoontiog  o'er  and  o'er, 
How  much  the  profits^  of  so  many  score. 
And  many  a  one  still  found  some  task  to  do 
In  his  small  garden ;  and  performed  it  too 
With  cheerful  heart,  as  if  such  toil  were  play, 
After  the  iieat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
And  many  a  one,  aa  close  I  passed  hira  by» 
Bade  me  *'  good  night**  with  rustic  courtesy, 
A  homely  salutation  \  that  to  me 
Endcarcth  evening :  seemeth  then  to  be 
(So  oft  IVo  thought)  a  kindlier  sympathy 
'Twixtall  God*s  creatures.     Should  1  reason  unv> 
Vain  were  the  attempt.     1  only  feel  *tiis  so — 
Yet  ono  perhaps  of  deeper  search  might  stiow 
The  source  whcnco  those  mysterious  fccluigs  llow. 

Is  it  perchancCf  as  djirkness  draweth  ni£;h» 
Typo  of  the  grave,  where  soon  we  all  shall  lie  j 
And  sleep,  iho  type  of  death,  comes  stcalJng  on, 
When  all  our  strongth,  and  alt  our  cunning  gone, 
The  stronfi-est  sinews  aud  the  wisoBt  head 
Shall  lie  alike  defenceless  as  the  dead  ? 
I9  it  that  thtUt  by  some  mysterious  CHuae, 
Man  toward  man  to  closer  union  draws? 
That  then*  perhaps,  as  in  the  dyine  hour. 
Distinctions  fade,  of  ratik,  and  wealth,  and  powcff 
Aud  human  hearts  instinctively  confers 
The  mutual  bond  of  mutual  helplc^snisn, 
Mutual  dependence — ay,  of  great  and  small— 
On  one — the  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

Sbwly  the  straggling  cottagers  I  pa^t. 

Still  homeward  wending,  till  I  reach' d  at  last 

(There  was  1  ever  wont  to  stand  and  gaze) 

A  lonely  dw  el  ling,  that  in  bygone  days, 

But  two  years  back,  or  little  more,  had  been 

The  neatest  tenement  on  Rushbrook  green. 

A  better  sort  of  collage,  it  contain*d 

Two  upper  rooms,  whose  windows,  latHce-paned, 

Peer'd  through  Uio  thatch,  and  ovcrh,^ngtng  leavi-s 

Of  a  youag  vhie.     Ou  one  side,  from  the  eaves 

Sloped  down — addition  trim  of  later  date — 

A  long,  low  penthouse  ;  oft  with  heart  clato 

Eyed  by  the  builder. — "  There  for  sure,"*  said  ho, 

*'  When  winter  comes,  how  snug  our  cow  will  be,'* 

And  the  goodwife,  like  fashionable  wives. 

Had  her  own  pin-money.     Her  straw-roofd  hlvci. 

Ranged  all  a- row  agaiaat  tbe  southern  wall^ 

Yielded  iu  pcospiroua  Maio»s,  at  the  fall^ 

Such  profits,  as  sU^  spreiul  with  honest  pride 

Before  her  well  u  r.     Then,  beside. 

She  had  her  pn  Ito.irdcd  up 

For  Christmas  holiday  ;  [' 

Of  rich  bfftWB  mtftdt  a  u*  it  to  cheer 

On  winter  efeninga  %  ami  tluroAigliout  the  year 
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For  passiDg  graest,  a  kindly-profPer^d  treat. 
Of  mild  methegUn — mild,  and  pal^j  and  sweet. 

There  was  no  garden  kept  like  Isaac  Hae*s. 
Soon  after  sunrise  in  the  longest  dayii. 
And  in  the  twilight — his  hard  taskwork  done — 
(His  long  day*a  labours  in  the  BUmmer  sun^ 
There  might  you  see  hinip  toiling,  toiiing  on. 
Till  every  fading  streak  of  day  was  gone. 
*  Tis  true,  no  garden  could  with  Isaac^s  ne 
Round  all  the  common  ;  crammM  so  curiously. 
And  yet  so  neat  and  fruitfuU     Then  the  waU'— 
Vor  htdge  it  were  almost  a  sin  to  call 
The  living  rampart — t/tai  was  Isaac^s  pride  ; 
And  there  he  elipt  and  dipt,  and  spied  and  spied. 
That  from  the  quick-set  Hue,  so  straight  and  true. 
No  vagrant  twig  should  straggle  into  view. 

There  were  no  children  kept  like  Isaac  Rae*f, 

And  he  had  seven.     "  Well,  my  Phcebe  says/* 

Himself  once  told  me  just  three  years  agone. 

Presenting  proud  hii  last-born  little  one — 

*«  She  says— t ho  Lord  sends  hungry  mouths,  'tis  true^ 

But  then  he  sends  the  meat  to  fill  tbem  too. 

For  we  have  never  wanted,  thanks  to  him  t 

Nor  sha'n*t,  while  Isaac  Rae  has  life  and  limb 

To  labour  for  them  ;  nor  it  sha*n*t  be  said 

His  children  ever  broke  the  parish  bread  ; 

Not  while  the  Lord  is  good  to  us,  and  still 

Gives  me  the  strength  to  labour,  with  the  will/' 

The  will  continued,  but  the  strength,*— alas  I 
There  came  a  painful  accident  to  pass. 
His  master*s  team,  for  many  years  the  same 
His  voice  hud  guided,  every  horse  by  name, 
Like  household  dogs,  accustomed  to  obey 
Its  tones  familiar  ;  one  unlucky  day 
Startled  to  sudden  madness,  broke  away 
From  all  command  ;  and  struggling  to  restrain 
Their  headlong*  progress — struggling  all  iu  vain^ — 
His  fooling  fail'd — ho  fell — and  he  was  gone — 
Right  o'er  his  chest  the  wheel  came  crtislnng  on. 
And  yet  he  lived  and  lived.     Oh,  lingering  death! 
How  terrible  thou  art,  when  every  breath 
Is  drawn  with  painful  gasp  ;  and  some  poor  heart 
Of  mother,  child,  or  wife,  for  every  start 
That  shakes  the  sutlerer,  fools  a  deadlier  throe- 
Feels,  as  Fve  heard  poor  Pha^be  say,  as  though 
Each  time  a  drop  of  blood  were  wrung  from  thence. 
It  was  the  will  of  All- wise  Providence 
That  Isaac  long  should  hnger  in  his  pain, 
Yet  never  known  to  murmur  or  complain. 
No— nor  to  wish  the  tedious  time  away. 
Was  he,  while  helpless  on  his  bed  he  lay. 
Nor  one  impatient,  fretful  word  to  say, 
Ht!rlpless  and  hopeless — yet,  a  little  space 
Hope  faintly  dawn*d.     In  the  kind  surgeon's  face, 
(A  man  of  kind  and  Christian  heart  was  he,} 
The  ever- watchful  wife  was  quick  to  see 
A  changed  expression,  but  she  dared  not  say 
**  Is  there  a  hope  ?"  lest  it  should  fade  away. 
That  blessed  gleam  I  and  leave  her  dark  once  more  t 
So  the  was  mute,  but  followed  to  the  door 
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With  asking  eyee^^He  (kindly  cautious)  said— 
*'  There  i»  a  chance'— but— — **  so  uotliushed 
Leaving  tho  sentence.     *Ti*a  cruel  la^jk 
To  look  discouragement,  on  eyea  th^i  ask 
Only  for  leave  to  hope, — a  hard  ouo,  too. 
Having  permitted  hope»  to  keep  in  view. 
Dashing  her  timid  joy,  ihe  spectre  fear. 
At  length  they  wliiifper'd  in  the  poor  man's  ear 
That  he  might  live.     Ho  only  shook  hia  head* 
Bui  when  a  low  consulling  reach'd  his  bed 
About  tho  county  hospital — how  there 
Patieiits  were  treated  with  tho  kindest  care- 
How  all  that  medicine,  all  that  ekill  could  do 
Was  done  for  them — and  how  they  were  brought  through 
The  tedious  titoe  of  slow  recovery, 
Bctfer  than  in  their  own  poor  homes  could  be ; 
Then  lifted  he  his  feeble  voice  to  say, 
*'  Send  me  not  there — Oh  1  send  me  not  away 
From  my  poor  home — my  tmo  and  teuder  wifei 
And  loving  ilttl'j  ones,  to  end  my  life 
In  a  strange  place,  with  all  strange  faces  near  t 
My  father  and  my  mother  both  dted  herc^^ 
Hero  in  this  very  room  in  peace  they  died. 
And  sleep  in  our  own  churchyard  side  by  side^ 
And  I  shall  soon  be  with  them  wli.ere  tht^y  lie; 
Send  me  not  hence  in  a  strange  pUec  to  die  1 
1  shall  not  linger  long — 'twill  soon  be  past-* 
Oh !  lei  me  see  my  children  to  the  last/* 

He  had  his  wish — they  sent  him  not  away ; 

So  there  upon  his  own  poor  bed  he  lay 

Yet  a  few  weeks,  awaiting  his  release  j 

And  there  at  last  he  closed  his  eyes  in  peace* 

In  Chrulian  peace  ho  yielded  up  his  breath, 

But  oh  Ijor  him  there  was  a  stiog  in  death— 

His  wifel  his  little  ones  I — and  they  were  seven, 

All  helpless  infants.     .     .     But  for  trust  in  heavcDj 

Trust  in  His  word  who  saycth — **  Leave  to  mo 

Thy  fatherless  children,*'  great  assuredly 

The  dying  father's  parting  pang  had  been* 

I  saw  the  widowi  e'er  the  closing  scene. 

The  funeral,  was  over*     There  she  sate 

('Twas  on  a  Sabbath  morning)  calm,  sedate, 

Composed  and  neat,  as  she  had  ever  been 

On  the  Lord's  day,  when  I  so  oft  bad  seen 

Her  and  her  husband,  and  their  eldest  three. 

Hastening  to  church  :  and  now  prepared  was  she 

And  her  seven  orphans,  all  in  decent  show 

Of  humble  mourning,  that  same  path  to  go. 

Following  the  father's  coffin.     They  were  there, 

The  little  creatures  I  huddling  round  her  chair. 

Troubled  and  mute,  with  eyes  upon  her  face 

(Some  tearful)  fix'd,  and  all  as  if  to  trace 

Its  meekly  mournful  meaning :  all  save  he. 

The  voungest  Innocent  x  upon  her  knee 

He  clamber'd  up,  and  crow'd  with  baby  glee. 

And  stroked  her  face,  and  ILsp'd  his  father  s  name. 

Then  might  be  seen,  convulsive  through  her  fram^ 

A  universal  shudder :  nor  alone 

Struck  to  her  heart  the  call :— a  watliog  moan 

Among  the  elder  orphans  rose,  and  one 

(The  boy  of  whom  his  father  was  so  proud) 

Fell  on  his  mother^s  Dock,  and  wept  Joud, 
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The  Evening  WaHc, 

Her  eyes  were  mistjr— but  no  tear  she  shed, 
Kissing  with  quivering  Ups  the  boj's  fair  headi 
As  on  her  breast  (the  face  conceard)  U  lay. 
And  then,  to  all  arouad,  who  came  to  pay 
(Neig:hbuurs  and  friend  a)  to  the  respected  di>ad 
Their  la*t  ,sul  tribute,  some  few  words  she  satd 
Of  thankfulness  to  each,  and  spoke  of  fum 
Calmly  :  while  many  an  eye  with  tears  grevr  dim. 

The  funeral  moved  :^and  through  the  humble  door 

He  pass'd,  who  left  it  to  return  uo  more, 

Agaiost  the  side  part,  ae  'twas  carried  by. 

They  jarrM  the  coffin  :— then  a  stifled  cr v 

Eicuped  the  widow,  and  a  sigh,  as  though 

rrora  that  intiensate  form,  to  ward  the  blow 

She  ffU  upoti  htr  heart :  a  moment  all 

Iq  silence  stopt,  while  one  arranged  the  pal  I ; 

Then  f^oundej  slow  the  bearers*  heavy  trcadf 

As  to  his  last  long  home  they  bore  the  dead* 

The  stafT  and  stay  of  all  the  house  was  gone^ 

And  evil  days  came  darkly  hurrying  on  ; 

And  yet  with  all  the  energy  of  love 

(A  widow'd  mother's!)  that  lone  womnn  strove 

(The  poor  have  little  leisure  for  their  grief) 

To  feed  hor  little  ones  without  relief 

Of  parish  pittance.—*'  He  would  grieve/*  she  lhi>ug[hf, 

**  To  know  his  wife  and  babes  so  low  were  bronght. 

The  band  is  cold  that  toird  for  us,  'tis  true  ; 

But  1  can  still  work  hard  ;  and  Jemmy  too 

Grows  helpful,  and  he'll  earn  a  trifle  soon 

T*ward  his  own  keep.     The  cottage  is  our  own. 

And  for  the  garden    ,     *     -     I  can  dig  there  noWt 

Tho*  not  like  him  Indeed  i — and  then  one  cow**     ,     .     . 

But  then  she  stopt  and  sigbVl.     Alas  I  she  kuew 

There  was  a  heavy  debt ;  contracted,  too, 

To  a  hard  creditor,  of  whom  *twas  known* 

That  he  severely  reckonM  for  his  own. 

"  But  then,"  thought  she,  "  it  may  not  all  be  true 

Folks  tell  of  him  ;  and  when  1  humbly  sue 

Only  for  patience — for  a  longer  day. 

He  will  not  take  my  children's  bread  away," 

Thou  had'&t  to  learn  sad  truth,  poor  simple  one? 

How  ten  times  harder  than  the  bard  flint  stone 

That  human  heart  may  be,  whoso  god  is  gold* 

The  prayer  was  spuraM — the  widow**  cow  was  sold. 

That  stroke  fell  heavy  \  but  it  cnishM  not  quite 

The  noble  spirit  that  still  kept  in  sight 

Its  faithftd  purpose.     '*  All's  not  gone/*  she  said  ; 

<•  Their  father's  words  upon  his  dying  bed 

Were — '  Pha'be !  keep  them  from  the  workhouse  walls 

Whilst  thou  hast  strength.     Ther©*8  not  a  sparrow  falls 

Bat  One  above  takes  note  thereof  j  and  He 

Will  not  forsake  thy  little  ones  and  thee/  ** 

So  she  strove  on.     Yea !  momlnfi^,  noon,  and  night ; 
For  tho  late  traveller  oft  observed  a  lights 
As  o'er  the  moorland  waste  he  Iook*d  afar. 
From  Plurbe's  cottage,  twinkling  like  a  star 
Athwart  the  darkness.     And  I've  heard  one  tell — 
One  in  her  prosperous  days  who  knew  her  well, 
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An  old  wny  faring  mAn»  whoi»e  lonely  road, 

Oft  after  midnight,  past  h»>r  ptxir  abodo. 

Led  to  the  Viibige  Inn — Tve  heard  him  Aaj^ 

How  many  a  lime  when  bo  has  piuig^d  that  wn^ 

At  that  dead  hour,  uttiacted  by  the  ray 

Of  her  small  candlci  he  has  look'd  within, 

And  seen  her^  with  ^  liaod  nil  ps&lo  und  thin* 

Plying  her  needle.     "  Ay,  so  thin"  said  ho> 

"  As  *twa9  held  np  b*'t  ■  ■      •   •  ^       ■  |^,^^ 

Through  it  the  fltnio  v  -  »hotie— 

And  her  poor  faco! — su  tii  fr|*  m mi  r.iiL-   iwng  gruwn* 

The  brow  so  wrinkled,  ono  c*mld  scarce  have  lini)i»M 

*Twas  that  same  f-ice  so  fair  to  look  upoi\, 

The  pleasant,  coinely  face  of  Pha*be  Rae* 

Once,"  he  continued^  *•  wht.*n  a  t^  »>'t  ^^.tv  l.^y 

On  all  the  country  ;  one  cold  wi  t„ 

I  passed  her  cottage  casement,  wl  iij^Ut 

Shone  fonh,  but  with  a  dull  and  titloi  liHtc  ; 

And  when  I  look'd  wittilo,  a  dying  glare 

Flamed  from  its  long,  bent  wick  ;  but  not  a  spark 

Lived  on  the  hearth,  where  all  was  cold  and  dark* 

Yet  ihero  be«ide»  in  her  acoustoraVI  places 

The  widow  sat,  upon  her  arniH,  her  f^oe 

Fallen  forward  on  the  table,  where  had  dropt 

Her  work^  when  the  rchixing  fingers  stopt 

Benurab'd  with  cold.     She  slept  the  heavy  sleep 

Of  one  who  dosptrately  has  striven  to  keep 

O'erwearied  nature  from  her  needfttl  rest. 

Then  all  at  once  gives  way.     I  did  my  best 

(Gently  awaking)  to  revive,  and  cheer. 

The  drooping  spirit ;  but  her  pain  lay  Acrr,'* 

(Striking  his  breast.)     <*  Nor  mine  the  power  to  give 

A  cordial  that  had  made  h^r  hope  and  live — 

I  could  not  say^ — '  Poor  sonll^ — thy  sorrows  cease— 

Thy  children  shall  have  bread— thy  «ick  hoart  peaeo*^ 

But  she  hat  peace  at  last — and  they  have  bread. 

The  parish  feeds  them,  and  her  weary  head 

Lies  by  her  hnsband*s.** 

Honest  Adam  Bell  I 
The  old  man  loved  those  simp  to  peasants  well. 
Whoso  chronicler  he  was  ;  whose  board  had  fed. 
Whose  humble  roof  had  shelter*d  Ids  grey  head. 
Whose  hearth  had  warra'd  bim,  and  whose  babes  had  clung 
About  his  neck,  with  fondly  stammering  tongue. 
Lisping  old  Adam*B  name.    Too  true  he  said. — 
The  cottage  now  is  all  untenanted. 
The  din  of  childish  mirth  resounds  no  more 
(Heart- cheering  music)  from  the  humble  door. 
Closed  is  the  door,  and  clo^scd  the  casements  all ; 
There  long  unanswer*d  may  the  traveller  call. 
Creaks  the  loose  vine,  down  straggling  from  the  wait. 
And  through  the  thatcht  with  vegetation  green* 
(Houio  leek  and  moss,)  are  the  rude  rafters  seen—* 
Loose  on  its  hinge,  the  garden  wicket  sways; 
The  forest  colt  within  th*  enclosure  stray?. 
Where  never  yet,  since  Isaac  fenced  it  round, 
Was  hoof-print  seen.     There  idle  weeds  abound  ; 
'^  ettles  and  docksi  and  couch  grass,  matting  u*er 
The  walks  and  beds  that  useful  produce  hore — 
And  rambling  bindweed,  with  its  llowcry  rings, 
Up  the  young  apple-trees  tenacious  clings, 


Stran^lbgr  the  long  wild  Fhootj,  %Tid  tbicklj  wioda 
Emind  curraotba^h  and  goos^b^^irv  r  hr-r  vines 
Kaottiog  them  fast«  and  draje::::  ground 

Their  mailed  head^  with  barrr  crown'd. 

^nd  lo  i  poor  Isaac's  pride,  that  prickiy  iw:reeii — 
That  spoiler's  hand  relenilets  iberv  hath  bwa? 
Alria!  Dugl^ct,  by  slower  means  'lis  true, 
Bui  not  less  9urp>  the  spotler':^  work  will  do — 
"trong  were  the  vernal  shoots;  the  shearer's  care 
'SpccUny  Deeded,  hut — ^he  was  not  there, 
A'nl  while  *ucceedmg  summer  still  was  yoiitig. 
Hl^h  in  the  ttrAggUi)|^  stprays  the  throstle  ^ung, 
And  through  the  $tctns,  umightly  bar©  beQe«th» 
PushM  tu  tile  lawless  stragglers  of  the  heath. 

Such  now,  go  stteot  and  so  desolate^ 

Is  Isaac'u  cottiigi*.     At  it*  crttzy  gate 

1  liiiifer  oft ;  »ndyester*even  1  stJiid, 

Till  tender  twilight  with  her  stealthy  shade 

VcilM  liio  red  attnsel*     **  Here  is  peace '*^ said  I— 

••  In  nian*s  abode,  in  earth,  in  air  and  *ky  ; 

But  the  heart  shrinketh  from  this  deathlike  reat/^ 

I  I  bought  upon  tho  skylark's  min'd  nest, 

Upon  her  pn&on'd  young,  their  captive  lay* 

And  on  the  orphan  babes  of  Isaac  Rae. 

Then  frum  the  cottage  wall  depended  still, 

A  broken  hoop,  that  ofl  with  emulous  skill 

I'd  seen  the  happy  creatures  urge  along : 

And  iu  one  corner  lay  a  little  prong, 

Fashioned  for  childish  hand;  a  wooden  toy» 

The  father's  shaping  for  his  eldest  boy. — 

I  said  how  the  loose  vine  swung  to  and  fro, 

Its  lung  stems  creaking  with  a  sound  of  wo  J 

But  round  the  liitle  casement  still  remaio'd 

A  tall  bltish  rose-tree,  there  by  Phctbe  trained, 

And  loose  depending  o'er  lb*  interior  gloom. 

One  pale,  dew  sprinkled  tlower,  the  first  to  blooin. 

Hung  down  like  weeping  beauty  o'er  the  tomb. 

I  looked  and  liatenM.     All  within  I  knew 
Wiis  dark  and  tenuntless  j  yet  thence  stole  th rough 
A  sound  of  life  and  motion  ;  something  stirr'd 
The  light  leaves  of  the  rose,  and  a  small  bird 
From  the  dusk  chamber,  through  a  broken  pane. 
Flew  forth  to  tight,  and  the  fresh  fields  again. 
**  Art  thou,"  thought  I,  **  sole  tenant  of  the  cot? 
Innocent  creature  1  Thou  prufanest  not 
What  once  was  the  abode  of  innocence 
Scarcely  less  pure  than  thine."* 

As  If  With  sense 
Of  that  whereon  I  mused,  the  bird  at  hand 
On  an  old  mossy  pear-tree  took  his  stand. 
And  droppM  his  wings*  and  tuned  his  little  throat. 
To  such  a  tender,  soft,  complaiosng  note. 
So  sweet !  so  sad  t  so  tremulous !  I  sdd. 
Surely  he  mourns  the  absent  and  the  de&d. 
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The  Datural  tendencj  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  admire  the  performers  of 
illustrious  actions,  and  to  forgive  the 
faults  of  the  historian  in  consideration 
of  the  great  qualities  of  his  hero,  must 
have  contributed  verj  much  to  the  as- 
tonishing approbation  with  which  mj 
friends  and  companions  received  mj 
account  of  Fluffy  Jack.  Whether  the 
energetic  measures  adopted  by  Mr 
Mulllns  in  my  behalf  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  flattering  unanimity  which 
now  prevailed  in  our  society^  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  ;  I  shall  only  re- 
mark that  it  is  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage for  an  author  to  have  a  powerful 
friend — a  gentleman  who  will  not  only 
see  no  faults  himself,  but  will  wage 
undying  war  against  any  person  who 
detects  the  slightest  flaw.  Such 
friendly  critic  I  experienced  in  Mr 
MuUins,  who  undertook  to  wop  any 
man  of  his  weight  who  didn't  confess 
that  the  narrative  of  Mr  Winnles's  ad- 
ventures was  the  most  admirable  com- 
position in  the  English  language. 
Mr  MuUins,  1  have  before  observed, 
is  prodigiously  strong,  and  a  perfect 
master  of  the  art  of  self-defence ;  and 
I  was  therefore  unanimously  declared 
to  be  the  greatest  author  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  It  is  probably  not 
the  first  time  in  tho  history  of  English 
literature  that  the  strength  and  reso- 
lution of  a  critic  have  made  the  fame 
of  an  author;  for  I  have  made  the  re- 
mark from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, that  an  Englishman  uniformly 
acts  on  the  philosophical  principle  of 
a  division  of  labour,  and  allows  the 
tailor  to  make  his  clothes,  the  cook  to 
dress  his  dinner,  and  the  critic  to  fur- 
nish his  judgment.  And  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  he  feels  a  personal 
pride  in  the  correct  fit  of  Stulz,  and 
the  savoury  skill  of  his  domestic  Ude, 
be  plumes  himself  on  the  infallibility 
of  bis  literary  opinions — though  per- 
haps as  incapable  himself  of  criticising 
as  of  cooking  a  French  dinner,  or  cut- 
ting out  a  surtout.  The  only  misfor- 
tune in  my  case  is,  that  the  influence 
of  the  respected  MuUins  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  his  own  immediate  sphere 
i— so  that  I  am  perhaps  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  literary  protege  of  some 


country  newspaper,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  great  laudations  in  the 
leading  article,  is  considered  by  Uie  old 
ladies  of  a  whole  country  town  on  a 
level  with  the  Lockharts  and  Wilsons 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  me 
therefore  study  humiUty  amid  aU  this 
din  of  praise,  and  attribute  a  portion 
even  of  Mr  Mullins*s  enthusiasm  to 
the  fact,  that  he  is  generaUy  most  de- 
cided in  his  commendations  when  the 
cold-without,  with  which  he  invigo- 
rates his  eloquence,  is  drunk  at  my 
expense. 

There  was  an  interval  of  several 
weeks,  during  which  I  was  much  en- 
gaged with  my  professional  duties, 
between  the  reading  of  my  last  bio- 
graphy and  the  next  meeting  of  any 
considerable  number  of  our  society. 
We  were  dispersed  in  a  great  variety 
of  directions,  and  it  was  only  as  the 
course  of  my  journey  drew  me  near 
Manchester,  where  I  anticipated  a  very 
full  assemblage,  that  I  began  to  make 
preparations foranother contribution  to 
the  literature  of  our  circuit.  So  far 
from  flnding  any  difficulty  in  collecting 
materials,  my  only  embarrassment 
^as  the  selection  of  a  subject,  from 
the  immense  number  of  candidates 
who  were  submitted  to  my  choice. 
Every  person  was  anxious,  apparently, 
for  the  honour  of  his  predecessor,  and 
some  went  even  so  far  as  to  hint  at 
retiring  from  the  society,  in  order  to 
be  themselves  the  heroes  of  my  suc- 
ceeding histories,  promising  me  am- 
ple details  of  their  lives  and  adven* 
tures ;  but  1  determined  to  follow  my 
own  course,  and  to  devote  my  atten- 
tion to  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  had  left  our 
circuit  for  some  years,  and  to  leave 
the  present  members  altogether  un- 
touched. With  this  view  1  resolved 
to  address  myself  to  my  worthy.friend 
Mr  Piper,  requesting  him  to  favour 
me  with  as  many  details  as  be  was 
able  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  appearance  amongst  us  of  a  very 
young  gentleman,  which  had  created 
a  great  sensation,  many  years  before 
most  of  the  present  members  had 
joined  the  society,  and  whose  memory 
WM  stUl  preserTed  amoog  ub  b^  tSv^ 
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jputation  he  hftd  left,  of  being  the  most  oihtT  pkceji,  b«iug  mt 
iAnilBOOieat  fellow  evrr  seen  upon  ^'  (r,.nth  tn*  n  of  jiuwcrful 
thoruad.  nud  tlie  t>ickn«mo  tu  which 
hii»  rank  tuthleii  iuin,  of  the  •*  Court 
Card/'  Mr  Fiper  was  highly  grAlJ- 
Bifd  with  I'.f  ninjorlumly  1  atfarded 
him  of   i^  t  of   iin  immeme 

ri^ht  ot  which  had  pte^- 

„d  upon  him  ior  ii*i*ny  years;  fr>r 
he  lA  unfVirluuately  iiut  gifted  with 
ploqu(?t}c?e  ill  pfnj»oi'iion  tu  hitr  infor- 
Dation — hs«  voice  is  wc^tk  aud  \m 
pDodtrsty  very  remarkablc^ — %o  that  ho 
^11$  iicvtT  hud  it  iu  his  powvr  t(»  <m- 
lertain  the  circuit  witli  hi»  reiniuiu- 
Ctjucoi  J  the  coMver!?aliaij  there,  as  In 


The  ( 

i   _  hero  <if  1 

rift irdti VIS  which,    ritatniD^   nU 

fncts   comniumcaicd    to     tuc   tiy 
friend,  I  hate   lakrn    tho    ' 
arrfliigiiig  in  tr^r  own  W!iy- 
hint  will  perV 
cfTUnt    for  a    ' 

tir*t  ^'  f'iii    tiiitiui^r*   lh«l 

this  -ii   many  yciir*  Iw- 

fore  tlif  Lourt  Uard,  or  any  ftti»rr 
pcriM>iiikges  of  the  atory^  bad  aoy  con' 
ttexiou  with  this  houuurable  vCMsicty. 
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On  the  evening  of  ilie  1 0th  day  of 
I^Septeniher  18U4;  it  was  very  ivideut 
thut  great  events  were  expected  iu 
lihe  tine  old  manor-house  of  Ereaby. 
>A    splendid  building  it  had  been  iu 
the  daya  of  its  first  proprietors,  with 
Lgrand  corridors  and  lofty  halls — with 
[rich  rapestries  hung-  upon  the  waUs, 
I  nud  gr otcicjnely-t'ttrvfd  oruiinients  on 
ilho  onk   ruficrs  of  \he  ceilings;  but 
[•time  hud  had  it&  u»nal  efl't*cton  Ereg. 
iby    Manor,  as   well    as    on    inferior 
|lbing^i,  and  it  had  loh^  fAllen  from  its 
'  jh  estate ,  and  settled  into  a  sort  of 
tioadetcript  building-,  between  a  farm> 
boui^e  and  a  ruin,  never  visited  by  its 
|prapneior»   and   occasionally   let  by 
the  tenant  of  (he  estate,  who  resided 
iu  a  modern  mansion  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  any  one  "who  was  not  de- 
terred ffoui  inhabiting  it  by  m  ex* 
treme  loneiiuess  and  its  very  dilapi^ 
diited   condition.      It  lies  in  a   deep 
valley  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
i<li»tricts  of  DevonBhire,  within  a  mile 
^  bf  the  lovi«HeBt  of  all  inland  scaF,  the 
Bristol  channel ;  and  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  splendid  scenery 
tin  England.     Out  it  was  not  the  love* 
kliness  of  the  scenery  th;it  hi^d  tempt- 
ed its  preeent  occupier  to  make  it  his 
abcKic  ;  he  seemed  to  have  little  ap* 
prcciation  of  the  natural  advantages 
lit  possesiscd,  except  in  so  far  aa  tbey 
extended    his    sports — for    the    gun 
and  tho  fi*hing-rod  seemed  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  attention;  and  by 
niiing  his  thouf;:htg  to  these  two  ad- 
fablc  companioDSj  he  appeared  to 
Dtally  independent  of  any  other 
Ply*     The  inhjibit«tst?i  ofastrag- 
k1f&9  lino  of  houies  wbidi  oeciipiffd 


the  whole  conrBC  of  the  v&tl^*^  d<>w&^ 
wards  to  tho  jcfl,  h,^d  at  first  wonder* 
ed  what  could  it  «Iul«'  a  kM-iitli man  ef 
Mr   Auriol  s  up 

his  qtiartcrs  at  gr*- 

dually  he  had  hoct^me  m.  portion  of 
their  neighbourhood  —  as  much  se, 
indeed,  as  the  old  mntior  itself*— aad 
they  would  have  now  beeti  equally  asr 
toni&hed  if  Mr  Aunol  had  ceased  to 
occupy  the  house.  Hia  wife  wjis  feJ* 
dom  seen  amon^  the  ^ilbgi^rs;  she 
seemed  cither  very  proud,  or  iu  v«f^ 
bad  health;  but  still,  u  -^a* 

known  of  her  was  her  ki  the 

poor  when  they  were  io  iii4>ui^s  tile 
coldness  of  her  manner  waa  forgiven, 
and  the  lady  at  the  uld  bouae  wm 
quite  as  popular  as  her  bmband. 
They  had  now  been  se?i1*«f  «t  IP* ret- 
by  five  or  six  years.  T  i^-ii 
nobody — for  tiieie  are  uu  .  -  re- 
sident within  several  miles  of  tite  val- 
ley—  except  occasionally  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  who,  perhap««  call- 
ed on  them  more  as  a  profosjiiona] 
duty  than  as  a  neiirhbourly  coiopU. 
ment.  And  therefore*  the  eiretttSr 
whatever  they  were,  which  were  now 
about  to  take  p1ace«  were  oiily  ef 
importance  to  the  very  hmicisd  cirel^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hooao. 

Mr  Auriol  sat  beside  a  gloriooa 
wood  fire,  which  wa^  roaring  aJid 
flashing  up  the  prodigiona  chsa- 
ney  of  the  great  dining* room,  and 
throwing  a  fitful  light  on  *'  --nrni- 
nent  carvings  on  the  ru  mg 

the  deep  recesses  of  the  .  ,  ■■>i'm^ 
ID  darkness — n  poker*  thni  nu  ^t  inf^ 
lima  bio  comforter  of  lUv  ^.iH'icl^dt 
companion  (if  the  lonely,  and  refuge  «! 
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the  iiUe»  waa  frum  tiiuD  to  time  vigo- 
rouBly  h|>pUetil  to  itiu  Urger  lo^-s  and 
that  tiMalthful  occuptttioQt  uUuraatcd 
Ht  intervals  wich  a  rapid  walk  tliraiigU 
the  imm«Q80  ap«irtmeritr  nerved  to 
work  off  Eomo  of  the  ncrvouft  ^xcilo- 
Toent  under  which  he  was  ovidcntiy 
lubouriug.  He  oven  went,  so  far  as 
to  open  the  door,  aud  listtiti  in  the 
de&ortsd  corridor,  but  it  was  impoH' 
stblc  to  hear  uny  lldng  but  the  wbistiittg 
of  the  autumn  wind  aniuu^  the  turu- 
iiigft  iifld  twisliuj^g  of  the  passage. 
At  last,  MS  if  LtnaOto  to  rcstraiu  Idm- 
self  any  longer,  be  ran^  «  Urge  band- 
beli»  which  atood  in  a  small  Dicbe 
beside  the  door>  and*  as  if  satisfied 
with  ^^  hut  he  had  done^  returned  to 
his  cmpluymout  of  stirring  up  the 
fire. 

The  door  lu  a  short  time  was  gently 
opened,  and  a  little  thick-&etj  rough- 
feaiured  man  walked  towards  the  firti- 
place  on  tiptoe. 

«*  It's  all  right,  sir/'  he  said.  »♦  I 
thoug-ht  Td  just  ooiue  op  and  tvll  ytm 
so  myself.  Never  saw  any  thing^  go- 
ing uu  better  in  my  life/* 

♦*  He  I  Mr  Hookey »"  said  Mr  An- 
rioj ;  **  you're  very  good  to  take  to 
much  trouble — ^but  be  careful, sir^*'  he 
added;  "your  responsibility  on  this 
occasion  b  awful^  and  fiiilure  may  be 
attended  with  most  appalling  cousg- 
qucnces." 

Mr  Hookey  Si^eined  stmek  with 
alarm  at  tht^so  pompously  spoken  words 
of  Mr  Auriol. 

**  Eespoosiljility  —  consequences, 
sir  ? — 1   hope  you  donH — 'pou    ray 

word,  sir,  I  don*i  know'* 

"  Yes,  sir.  if  you  fill  to  exert  your 
utmost  skill — but  no»  it  i^  Um  dreadful 
lt>  eontettiplato  the  possil  iUiy  of  dis- 
appointment* I  have  iu*rMy&  f*U  a 
conviction  that  a  hoe  it«>'  tr.iced  up- 
wards through  seveo  burdrid  ^e^rsof 
lame  and  power*  would  not  be  allowed 
hi  fiH  1— I  ki.ew  itl  And  now,  after 
beven  }  <  urs  of  marriAge — of  hope  de- 
lated—tn  hiive  my  pxpeciationii  gra- 
tified 1  1  view  it  as  an  inu^rpoHiti^m 
of  Providence,  sir,  and  am  grateful 
accordingly.*' 

"  Yon*ve  «reat  reafon,  Mr  Auriol,*' 
replied  Mr  Houkcy;  •* 'twas  tli(?  luck- 
iest thing  in  the  world  I  hud  settled 
at  Risby  on-  the-  Se«i  sir— you  wouldn't 
hiivc  found  anotbrr  practiiioner»  tir» 
nearer  than  Bdritibblc,  sir — and  you 
couldn't  bflvc  been  luckier  in  a  lady's 
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sir.     1  thinks  Miaa  Gnbfale  a] 

perfect  treasure,  sir/' 

**  My  wife  has  great  confidence  in 
her/*  said  Mr  Auriol,  in  a  tone  which 
ahowed  that  \w  did  not  share  hla 
wife's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  her 
attendant,  '*  Is  she  better  now  ?"  he 
ttddeil ;  *'  *lis  a  pity  she's  so  ill  at  this 
ugiuting  moment.'* 

"  She'll  kill  herself,  sir/'    replied 
Mr  Hookey,  "out  of  sheer  regard  to 
her  ludy.     Sieb   a  creature  I  never 
saw.     She'll  be  ill  after  it — Vni  sure 
she  wiil ;  but  I'll  order  her  to  bed  the 
moment  the  atfair  is  over,  and  treal  . 
her  as  if  she  was  as  much  an  invalid! 
a0  her  missus*     She's  a  perfect  troa« 
sure*  she  U  ;  and  if  1  was  a  gentieuinn 
— a  rich  man  I  mean — I  don't  knotrl 
what  I  wouldn't  do  to  Miaa  Gr ibble^^I 
don't  indeed,  sir." 

But  Mr  Anriol  was  too  deep  in  hia 
own  eonteoiplalious  to  pay  much  atteo- 
tion  to  the  panegyrics  of  the  volubh 
Mr  Hookey. 

*•  Hadn't  you  better  go?'*  he  said, 
in  a  tono  thcit  showed  be  was  somc^ 
N^hat  tired  of  bis  companion* 

"  Quito  right,  sir,"    replied    thot 
worthy  gentleman,  slipping  out  in  lb«j 
same  noiseless  manner  as  he  had  €it« 
tefed  ;  "  things  are  drawing  so  ch»se  ' 
I  can't  be  spared  from  my  post.     It's 
a  mnxim  with  me — It  ought  to  be  aoj 
with  all  medical  men,  i*ir^ — never,  ( 

uny  uecount,  or  at  any  limo" 

**  To  Waste  a  mument  in  '  word! 
when  action*  is  needed,"  interposedl 
Mr  Aitriol ;  '*  retire,  sir — a  chattering 
ignorant  bh>ckbead/'  be  added,  when 
his  command  had  been  obeyed,  ami 
Lo  was  reduced  once  more  to  tho 
F  .iiefy  of  the  poker ;  •*  but  for- 
lonuU'ly  he  has  bad  i^reat  experi«nco 
in  matitfrs  of  this  kutd,  and  all  will  ^d~ 
Mil].  'Twill  b»  bad  new*  for  mj| 
lufttiy  con&in  %i  Lindorcs*  Ho  hi 
to  en  marrii'd  twenty  years,  and  Ih 
no  children.   How  he'll  envy  my  hup* 

piuew.     If  it  kills  him*   why'" A 

proligious  thump  on  a  rt  fra(  lory  lug 
i<  nLludt-d  the  sentence? ;  but  rt  wss 
very  evident  how  the  spteeh  would 
hat*!  cndet),  if  it  had  found  vent  in 
wordA,  Ii  v(H5  indeed  a  great  day  foj 
Mr  Auriof.  Uorn  of  a  younger  brana 
of  a  noble  Seotti^th  bou^e,  a  nnnifa 
of  intermediate  de.irhs  had  made  Kjto 
next  ht  ir  lo  the  title  and  estates  «if 
Lindores,  when  he  was  simply  a  lit*u- 
teuiint  in  a  regiment  of  the  hue.  The 
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chief  of  the  family,  with  the  predis- 
position— which  he  showed  io  com- 
mon with  most  people^to  hate  his 
successor,  was  by  no  means  soothed 
by  the  first  proceedings  of  Mr  Auriol. 
He  received  a  legal  notice  from  that 
gentleman  not  to  proceed  with  some 
improvements  on  one  of  the  estates, 
which  some  indiscreet  friend  had  per- 
suaded him  would  be  hurtful  to  his 
interest.  Lord  Lindores  vowed  ven- 
geance against  the  upstart  relation, 
of  whose  very  existence  he  had  been 
ignorant  till  the  extinction  of  another 
branch  of  the  family,  and  a  deadly 
feud  existed  between  the  cousins ;  for 
Mr  Auriol,  coming  suddenly  into  such 
dazzling  expectations,  was  filled  with 
too  great  an  idea  of  his  own  conse- 
quence to  submit  to  any  concession. 
He  married  the  portionless  daughter 
of  an  Eoglish  baronet,  sold  out  from 
the  army,  and  retired,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  cheap  solitude  of  Eresby  Ma- 
nor. Mrs  Auriol  had  been  a  beauty, 
and  had  married  the  handsome  lieute- 
nant for  love.  Ereiby  at  first,  to  a 
woman  with  no  resources,  who  had 
been  the  ornament  of  ball-rooms,  aud 
had  always  felt  miserable  when  alone, 
was  worse  than  a  nunnery  or  a  pri- 
son. Love  in  a  cottage,  that  she  had 
pictured  to  herself  in  her  dreams  of 
romance,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  matrimony  in  an  old  ruin,  with 
three  hundred  'a-year.  Discontent 
made  her  fretful — her  fretfulness  made 
her  husband  unhappy  ;  and  though 
she  still  retained  the  inclination  to 
please  him,  she  had  got  so  much  out 
of  the  way  of  it,  that  she  had  nearly 
lost  the  power.  She  became  cold  in 
her  manner  to  every  body — even  to 
her  husband.  But  as  it  is  impossible 
to  exist  without  some  person  to  share 
one's  confidence,  and  as  she  had  long 
found  it  impossible  to  rely  entirely  on 
Mr  Auriol,  she  had  made  more  a  com- 
panion than  a  servant  of  Miss  Gribble, 
who  had  officiated  as  her  maid.  So- 
litude gives  a  great  advantage  to  a 
clever  designing  woman  over  a  weak 
one  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  positions 
of  these  two  women  were  exchanged 
in  every  thing  but  in  name.  The  lady 
was  under  Miss  Gribble*s  authority  ; 
and  found  it  an  iron  yoke,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  break, 
if  she  had  had  energy  enough  to  wish 


to  try  it.  But  of  that  there  was  no 
danger.  Weak  natures  delight  in  be- 
ing guided ;  and  to  Mrs  Auriol  eman- 
cipation would  have  been  cruelty. 
Even  the  approaching  event,  which 
was  to  crown  Mr  AurioFs  felicity,  had 
no  effect  in  softening  her  manner  to- 
wards  him.  All  his  pristine  tender* 
ness  was  re-awakened  ;  he  saw  a 
bright  era  of  rank  and  honour  opening 
before  him ; — he  forgot  all  her  chill- 
ness,  and  forgave  every  thing  in  the 
gladness  of  his  gratified  ambition ; 
but  she  repelled  bim  with  coldness  and 
reserve,  and  devoted  herself  more  than 
ever  to  the  society  of  her  maid.  Mr 
Auriol  took  to  his  fishing-rod  and  his 
gun  again,  and  ceased  from  any  fur- 
ther demonstrations  of  his  affection. 
Married  people's  love  is  more  tried 
by  solitude  than  by  misfortune.  Do^ 
mestic  happiness  always  flourishes 
most  in  a  populous  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  Mr  Auriol's  mind,  for  he  was 
evidently  in  deep  thought. 

'<  All  right,  sir  I"  exclaimed  our 
medical  acquaintance,  Mr  Hookey» 
rushing  into  the  room ;  *'  finest  baby 
as  ever  was  seen." 

"  What  is  it?"  enquired  Mr  Au- 
riol. 

«'  A  boy,  sir;  you're  quite  right, 
sir — a  regular  trump,  sir.** 

"  Thank  God  I  *'  said  Mr  Auriol  so- 
lemnly, and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.    "  Is  it  likely  to  live?" 

'<  Live !  what's  to  make  it  die,  sir  ? 
— ril  insure  its  life  for  seventy  years 
— it*s  an  immense  long-lived  child,  sir 
— shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  lived  to 
a  hundred,  sir.*' 

Mr  Auriol  looked  in  the  face  of  the 
excited  practitioner,  and  saw  very  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  his  extraordinary 
exertions.  Other  people  might  have 
supposed  that  brandy  aud  water  had 
something  to  do  with  the  red  cheek 
and  flaming  eye ;  but  no  suspicion 
crossed  Mr  Auriol's  mind.  He  went 
to  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
filled  up  two  glasses  with  wine.  He 
gave  one  to  Mr  Hookey,  and  said^  *'  I 
drink  the  health  of  Sholto  Archibald 
'Auriol,  the  future  Lord  Lindores.** 

**  Quite  right,  sir,"  said  Mr  Hookey» 
emptying  his  glass  ;  "  I  say  amen  to 
that — it's  easier  than  saying  the  narne^ 
sir — amen.*' 
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Year  after  year  passed  on,  aod  still 
the  old  manor  of  Eresby  was  the  rc- 
sidctice  of  Mr  AurioL  Some  slight 
change  had  taken  place  in  its  appear- 
for  the  loud  voices  of  children 

tre  rtnguig  through  the  old  halls* 
le  tapestries  that  used  to  hang  in  idle 
Utters  were  mended,  a  few  articles 
of  modern  furaltare  introduced,  and 
flowers  were  again  cultivated  in  the 
long  deserted  gurdeo.  Yet>  in  spite 
of  these  improvements,  and  the  com* 
panionship  of  Sbolto  Archibald  and 
his  little  brother  Walter,  who  was 
little  more  than  a  year  younger,  Mr 
Auriol  found  his  situation  almost  as 
solitary  as  before.  His  wife  had  be* 
come  more  melancholy  every  year, 
and  more  under  -Bubjection  to  Miss 
Gribble  ;  aod  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
friendship  that  had  sprung  up  between 
the  voung  people  and  the  children 
of  Mr  Waters^  the  clergyman,  who  re* 
sided  at  Ralston,  about  three  miles 
farther  down  the  coast,  the  retirement 
of  the  place  would  have  been  insup- 
portable, A  boy  and  girl  composed 
the  family  at  the  parsonage — ^the  boy 
the  same  age  as  Walter,  and  the  girl 
a  few  years  younger.  A  beautiful 
sight  it  was  01  a  fine  summer  evening, 
to  see  Walter  Auriol,  and  Henry  and 
Emma  Waters,  in  the  old  garden  at 
Eresby  Manor,  their  light  forms  aod 
gay  laughter  cuntrasting  strangely 
with  the  moulderiog  walls  and  mosS' 
grown  sundial.  All  the  day  long  the 
three  happy  children  seemed  never  to 
tire  of  running  all  over  the  choked  up 
alleys,  and  down  to  the  brook  that  hid 
itself  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
old  orchard  ;  the  elder  brother,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  instructed  to  think 
above  these  childish  amusements,  and 
Mi*8  Gribble  would  have  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  associate  with  the 
children  of  a  simple  vicar ;  accord- 
ingly, the  young  gentleman  rarely 
joined  them,  unless  to  interfere  with 
(heir  sports— to  show  his  superiority 
by  making  himself  as  disagreeable 
as  possible,  Fu  rtunatc  ly  Henry 
Waters  discovered  that  the  future 
noble  was  not  so  heroic  as  his  rank 
would  have  required,  and  admi- 
nistered a  drubbing  that  made  him 
fiy  for  protection  to  Miss  Gribble; 
but  he  and  his  sister  were  instantly 
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banished  from  the  old  manor  by  that 
irate  virago,  and  the  life  of  young 
Walter  made  miserable  by  tbe  loss  of 
his  companions.  Mr  Auriol  would 
fain  have  interfered  ;  but  by  long  ha- 
bitude he  was  so  reconciled  to  tbe 
idea  of  sacrifleing  every  thing  for  the 
sake  of  the  heir  of  his  name  and 
honours,  that  he  took  no  steps  in  the 
business.  It  was  therefore  left  to  the 
benevolent  Mr  Waters  himself  to 
soften  the  oflended  dignity  of  Miss 
Gribble  by  humble  apologies^  and  by 
commanding  his  son  to  make  his  ex- 
cuses to  the  injured  tyrant ;  and  after 
a  while  the  ancient  state  of  amity  was 
restored.  But  there  still  lingered  in 
the  magnanimous  bosom  of  Sholto  a 
hatred  mixed  with  fear — the  bitterest 
hatred  of  all^- towards  both  Henry 
Waters  and  his  brother*  But  the 
two  went  on  in  their  amusements, 
caring  very  little  for  his  wrath  ;  and 
at  last,  to  the  great  delight  of  both 
parties,  Mr  Waters  called  one  day  at 
the  manor,  and  offered,  if  Mr  Auriol 
would  entrust  him  with  young  Walter^ 
to  educate  him  along  with  his  son* 
Walter  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
parsonage,  and  only  occasionally  ran 
over  to  the  manor.  His  reception  on 
these  occasions  was  not  such  as  to 
endear  his  home  to  him  very  much. 
His  brother  was  sulky  and  gloomy  j 
^liss  Gribble  managed  always  to  keep 
him  from  being  alone  with  his  mother;^ 
and  his  father  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future  grandeur 
of  his  eldest  son,  that  he  paid  no  at* 
tention  to  the  younger.  Strange 
power  of  paternal  pride  I  for  Hyperion 
and  a  satyr  were  not  more  unlike  than 
the  two  boys.  The  eldest  wa&  a  ^horl, 
square-built,  low-featured  individual, 
with  harsh  manners,  and  the  vanity 
that  consumed  him  impressed  upon 
his  whole  appearance ;  while  the  other 
was  a  fine  open^counlenanccd  bold* 
eyed  boy,  uniting  in  himself  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  both  his  parents.  If  he  could 
have  seen  the  glow  that  came  to  the 
wasted  cheek  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
a  new  brightness  to  her  eye  when  she 
saw  him  ;  if  be  had  seen  the  pride 
that  filled  her  as  she  heard  his  praisrs 
from  Mr  Waters ;  and  had  seen  at 
the  same  time  the  timid  look  she  di- 
rected to  Miss  Gribble,  who  had  nov 
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Hftco  to  be  recognized  is  her  frieiid 
and  cooipafiton*  he  would  nat  hATe 
left  ber,  as  be  now  too  often  dtd*  wlih 
iiU  heart  bursting  with  sorrow  at  the 
eoldneia  of  her  roa-nner.  He  would 
hAf*  Ml  iimt  the  loTed  him  ;  and 
would  bare  known  that  she  was  only 
prefcnted  frum  tnaking  him  aware 
of  ihe  full  pxleot  of  her  tenderneM, 
bjr  a  fear  of  being  accus-ed  by  Miss 
GHbble  of  neglecting  her  eldest  son  : 
for  there  are  »ome  low  creatures 
who  heap  every  thing  on  their  fa* 
Vdn riles,  and  regard  attention  to  an* 
other  33  an  injustice  to  themselTes. 

**  Oh^  very  well  martn,  I  see  bow  It 
is  I  *'  she  said ;  "  it's  very  endeat  toe? ery 
body  who  ifou  likes-'* 

••  Can  you  wonder  at  my  liking 
Walter?*' rep  tied  the  Udy  subniisMvely, 

**  Me  wonder  ?  Uh  no  ;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  wond<?r  at  any  thing  of 
the  kindl  Mr  Walter  i«  far  band* 
corner  llun  the  other — his  brother, 
m^rm ;  his  eldest  brother — him  aa  will 
be  lord,  marm.  I'm  not  a-going  to 
deny  that  j  nor  to  wonder  at  it.  Oh 
no!  I  only  gives  you  notice  that  every 
body  h  a  remarkiog  of  it— and  it  looks 
io  unnatural  not  to  like  the  heir  tfie 
be»t — ^it  is  indeed,  tnarm.  I  only  ad- 
Ti&es  you  to  hide  your  preference  a 
little  better,  marm — ^that's  all  that  1 
ever  ventures  to  do — Wonder,  marm  ? 
Oh  no  I " 

•*  Well,  don't  I  always  show  my 
preference  to  Sbolto  ?  Don't  I  keep 
tl^  other  away  from  mer*  and  treat 
bim  coldly— harshly — till  sometimes 
1  ask  myselfj  can  1  be  his  mother  ?" 

'*  And  what  do  yon  answer  when 
you  asks  yourself  that  'ere  question* 
marra  ?  Do  you  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative, as  the  Reverend  Mr  Carsand- 
bowl  at  the  chapel  «ay»— or  do  you 
answer  in  the  negative?  I  advisetyon 
not  to  ask  such  extraordinary  ques- 
tions, miirmy  but  p:iy  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  your  eldest  born,  that's  what 
1  advises — and  moreover,  and  not- 
withltandiog^  as  Mr  Cnrsandhowl 
sayit  hc*s  worth  a  million  of  that  saucy 
jackanapesy  and  I  thinks  he  would  bo 
better  behaved  if  he  stayed  more  con- 
stant at  the  house  of  the  man  of  Fin,  as 
Mr  Curaandhuwl  calls  that  wolf  in 
•heep'i  clothing,  Mr  Waters — and  did 
not  keep  running  over  here  once  or 
twice  a  fortnight.  My  young  lord 
don't  like  it ;  and  when  the  title  comes, 
will  keep  him  out  of  his  sight— that 
I'm  sure  of,  marm  J* 
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**  I  haven't  seen  bim — iio*^aot  da 
a  month'*  faltered  the  mother. 

*'  Yes ;  but  then  you   sec    Sbolfi 
every  day— you  can  guae  in  bla  be 
ttful  fiice,  and  look  in  bb 
eyes,  and  hear  bis   beaisllfiil 
If  crer  there  was  a  lord's  doa  an  i 
it's  him  as  will  be  yoi>i»g  Lc»rd 
dores,     I  don't  tiilnk  I  ©¥er 
a- kissing  him«     1  reaQy  wMsm  yc 
marm,  to  kiss  the  dear  boy.    It  woi 
look  so  mother ly*  marm ;  it  vuiiUl  in 
deed."     Mrs  Auriol  made  oo  mjiswo 
but  tears  came  to  bar  ^es»  aii4 1 
amiable  Miss  Gribble  parfiic4  bert 
umph.  "  Ohl  you're  alw Ays  to  ] 
a-crying  when    I   stands  up    for 
ddest  son  ;  but  I  thinks  it's  my  i 
martn,  or  the  dear  child  would  be  ) 
gleeted  altogether.     He  has  no 
but  me,  marm^ — no,  not  ^-^    - 
and  mother,  marm,  atul 
b  that  makefa  me  always  u.v, 
and  here  he  comes,  marm  ;  \ 
foot  in  the  passage ■^' 

Mr  ShoUo   Arr 
entered  the  room, 
teen   years  of  age,  and  uiight 
have  passed  fur  b«ilf  a-dt'Sen 
older. 

•«  Come  in,  mj  dear  younR  ttmsi^ 
said  Miss  Gribble;  "yt  rt 

just  a- saying  she  was  u        _         (ai 
you — wasn't  you,  marm  '(  " 

«  Where's  father?"  said  the  yo 
whhout  paying  any  attention  to 
Gfibbles   addre&f-      **  I    don^t 
whether  she  was  longing  to  seo  mi9  or 
not — ^wbero's  father,  I  say  ?  " 

'*  He  has  gone  over  to  the  parson^ 
age,  to   bring  the  boys  and   Ea 
back  vrith  him,"  said  Mrs  Auri«L 

'<  Always  the  way.  Wfaat  mr«  tl]«M^ 
Waterses  always  doing  here?* 

"  That's  the  exact  same  thing  as  I 
was  a-sayiog,  sir,  to  your  mutheir  i  ifi 
a  providendial  croincidence,  as  Mr 
Cursandhowl  says" 

"  Hold  your  tongue  about  sucb  ^i 
low-born  mscal,"  n^plied  the  yotttbrl 
**  A  man  wants  to  see  father  oa  bun* 
nes5,  he  says,  of  importance" —  > 

**  Hadn't  you  better  walk  Of«r  to  &m  J 
parsonage,  and  bring  them  homa?*^ 
said  Mrs  Auriol, 

"  Me  ! "  replied  the  son ;  ^  I'll  6m 
nothing  of  the  kind;  a  prolty  tliiag  I 
ask  me  to  do — to  go  over  to  tbe  tiar»J 
son  age,  as  if  1  was  a  commoo  maaacn 
ger!" 

*'  A  pretty  thing  indeodi  iiianii«' 
ehim«d  in    Mia  Gribblet   ^aa  isjr 
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young  master  fiujrst     He  has   more 
pride,  martn,  ilian  to  liomean  htmself 


ID  auy  way  of  the  kiud.  He  know  a 
his  station,  martnt  mtid  1  bftve  always 
tatight  bim  never  to  Wt  aoy  body  ebe 
forget  it.  mjurto^  &qU  that's  more,*' 

*'  But  the  busiaesjj  is  of  importaoco*** 
said  Airs  Auriol«  •*  Where  doe»  the 
niAQ  oome  from  ?'* 

*'  What  shouhl  I  know?"  replied 
Mr  Sholto,  "  Do  you  tbmk  I  talk  to 
each  fellows  ?  " 

"  Well,  aociie  one  had  better  be 
sent  for  Mr  AurioU  He  was  io  be 
back  by  twolve  o'clock^  and  it's  now 
nearly  one.  Are  you  sure  they  are 
QoC  ID  the  garden  t '' 

*♦  I  doo't  kuo\r — and  don*t  car©," 
said  the  youth  as  he  stalked  out  of  the 
room*  Bui  whether  from  curiosity 
about  the  buslaess  of  importauoe, 
whatever  it  waa»  or  for  th«  opp^rtu* 
uUy  of  beiag  uacivil  Io  his  brother 
aod  the  Water^es,  he  loiingid  towards 
the  garden.  At  the  end  of  the  maia 
walk  he  saw  the  party  a&^iubled  ;  Mr 
Waters  was  among  them ;  and  the 
three  young  peoplo  were  apparently 
as  happy  as  youth  and  liae  weather 
could  make  them,  Mrs  Auriol  was 
in  conversation  with  Mr  Waters^  when 
a  suddeu  cessation  in  the  joyous  ex« 
clamations  of  the  two  attracted  his  at- 
tentioQ*  He  looked  down  the  walk 
and  saw  Sholto  approaching,  followed 
at  DO  great  distoiicjci  by  the  stranger 
who  had  asked  to  ine  him ;  and  bad 
been  directed  towards  the  garden  as 
the  likeliest  place  to  find  him, 

*'  This  man  want*  to  see  you,*'  said 
Sbolto,  placing  his  foot  at  the  same 
time  oo  a  bunch  of  dowers  which  Em- 
ma bad  gathered  to  earry  home, 

«  Wbo  Is  it  ?**  enquired  Mr  Auriol, 
who^e  solitude  had  made  him  too  ner- 
vous to  receive  any  one  witliout  trepi. 
dation. 

''  Wuat  should  I  know/'  replied  the 
graceful  youth ;  *»  can't  you  ask  him  ?" 

The  stntngcr  hy  this  time  ap* 
proaehedi  and  lifted  his  hat  with  a 
profound  obeisance, 

•'  I'm  sent  here  by  the  great  W.S.s 
<if  £diDbro»  Mukiplepoin dings  and 
Hj     '  ye'li    maybe    h        '        1 

tel^  —they're  weel  k 

ICwuri,  u    oi^£i:»ioQ — to  tell  yc  tuat  Lard 
Lindores  is  dead*'^ 
**  Is  it  possible  ? ''  exdoimed  the  aa* 
lonished  auditor. 
**  There's   uae  doubt  oo  the  pint. 


and  our  ofltsU  baa  ta'en  posses- 
aion  till  your  lordship  gangs  down  to 
the  Castle.*' 

It  wa!s  the  drst  time  Mr  Auriol  had 
been  addressed  by  his  title,  and  he 
started*  He  had  some  thoughts  of 
di?ing  into  his  pocket  for  half-a-crowor^ 
to  reward  the  messenger;  but  on  re- 
fleeting  that  Messrs  Multiplepoindiogs  J 
and  Co.  would  probably  take  good^ 
care  of  themselves  in  their  bill,  he  re- 
solved to  aave  the  useless  expense. 

^  This  is  quite  unexpected.  What 
would  you  ad  viae  me  to  do,  Mr 
W^aters?" 

**  Vonr  lordship  should  Lose  no  timo 
in  entering  on  possession,  I  should 
recommend  you  going  to  Edinburglal 
immediately,  to  put  yourself  iu  com* 
munication  with  your  agenta.  Th 
will  probably  be  a  number  of  form&l 
to  go  through ;  and  wtoiever  lite  bu 
nesa  part  of  Ike  arrangement  is  com* 
plete^  i  ahaU  be  rery  happy  to  go 
down  as  escort  to  Lady  Lindorea.*' 

**  Nobody  wants  any  service  of  the 
kind/*  interposed  Sholto.  *'  Mother 
can  take  good  enough  care  of  herself; 
and  old  Gribhlo  can  manage  it  all." 

•'  You  should  thank  Mr  Waters 
for  his  offer,  Sbolto/* 

«  Why  should  I? — His  jouriieij 
would  be  at  our  expense*  i  s'pose — and 
I  wont  have  it  i  and  that's  enough.' ' 

''  Tm  afraid  we  must  not  contra* 
diet   the    Master  of  Lindores,"   said 
his  lordship  apologetically,  *'  on  ^ 
happy  occasion.     I  think  I  shall  i 
this  very  bour«** 

"  iVe  gotten  a  po&liaise  at  the  yelt/* 
said  the  messenger ;  *'  if  you  like 
ean  get  in't  as  far  as  Hrunsiiple.*' 

*'  Lord   Lindores    and   I  shall 
insidei"  said   Sbolto ;    "  and,   as  ffX 
you,  yon  can  either  walk  or  hang  oa 
behind,  whichever  you  like." 

"  1  wad  like  to  ken  wha  ye 
young  mjLU,  afore  I  answer  the  i  ^ 
rations  you*ve  made  to  the  socie 
Ye'll  be  the  wallet,  m^y  be,  or  hii 
lordship's  body  futman  ?  Noo,  If  such 
is  the  oaae»  I  gle  ye  fair  notice^  that  if 
ever  ycr  ugly  mooth  is  opened'*' 

*'  That  is  my  son,  sir,"  interrupted 
Lord  Lindocesv  who  dreaded  the  bel- 
ligerent propmuitlei  ^  the  Scotch 
meascnger-^*^  my  eldest  son^  sir;  the 
Master  of  Ltodores,** 

«'  Thatl  1  wadua  hae  b^^lievcdit; 
but,  if  such  Is  the  uoae,  I  humbly  bsk 
bis  pardon ;  and  beg  to  asKUie  bim» 
if  I  hadna  been  mialad  by  Uis  bclia^ 
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▼iour  and  appearance^  I  wadna  hae 
treated  him  with  snch  disrespect. 
But  we  shonldna  lose  time  with  clish« 
maclavers.  The  suner  your  lordship 
gets  down  to  the  north,  the  better  for 
a*  concerned.'* 

*•  You  are  quite  right  Mr^ah— 
ahr 

'*  Morrison's  my  name — George  or 
Geordie— it*8  a'  the  same  thing  in  the 
north." 

<«  Welly  Mr  Morrison,  I  shall 
merely  go  and  and  announce  this  im- 
portant intelligence  to  my  wife ;  and 
we  shall  then  start  immediately." 

*'  Peremptorie  et  sine  mora ;  and 
that*s  baith  good  sense  and  good 
Latin/*  replied  the  legal  Mr  Morri- 
son, as,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  proceeded  to  the  house. 

In  the  great  dark  dining-room  they^ 
fonnd  Lady  Lindores  propped  up  in 
a  large  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  and 
Miss  Gribble,  as  usual,  at  her  side. 

'*  I've  come  to  wish  you  joy,  my 
dear,"  said  Lord  Lindores,  holding 
out  his  hand ;  **  and  to  present  our 
two  boys  to  you  in  their  new  rank— 
the  Master  of  Lindores,  and  the  Ho« 


nourable  Walter  Auriol.  My  cousiii 
it  dead,  and  I  have  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estate.*' 

By  a  great  effort  the  lady  raised 
herself  in  her  chair,  and,  holding  out 
her  arm,  said,  *'  Come  to  me — come 
to  me.** 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Walter  j 
but  Miss  Gribble  interposed  with  her 
sharp  shrill  voice. 

*'  Sholto,  go  to  your  mother.  It 
was  Sholto  you  called,  marm-— your 
eldest  son — I  think  I  was  right,  marm 
— wam'tl?*' 

"  I  don*t  want  to  go  to  her,"  said 
Sholto.  '  '*  I  hate  all  that  sort  of  non- 
sense.** 

Bat  Walter  had  flung  himself  into 
his  mother's  arms. 

**  Very  well,  marm  —  very  nat'ral, 
indeed,'*  continued  Mbs  Gribble  r 
**  YQn*re  always  a-kissing  that  favoir- 
rite  boy  of  yours,  and  neglecting  my 
young  lord — people  notices  it,  I  as- 
sure  ye,  marm."  But  the  effort  had 
been  too  great  for  the  invalid** 
strength;  and  Mbs  Gribble s  incUg* 
nant  eloquence  fell  upon  unhearing 
ears.     Lady  Lindores  had  fainted. 


CHAPTEa  III. 


About  eight  years  after  these  events, 
a  traveller  arrived  by  coach  at  a  vil- 
lage in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  after 
depositing  a  carpet-bag  of  very  slender 
dimensions  in  the  bar  of  the  humble 
Public,  proceeded  up  a  splendid  avenue 
towards  a  noble  house  in  the  centre  of 
a  park.  The  deer  were  resting  under 
the  fine  old  trees,  and  the  pedestrian 
himself  was  the  only  object  in  motion 
in  all  the  landscape.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  another  figure  was 
seen  coming  in  the  opposite  direction, 
looking  anxiously  forward  as  if  in 
expectation  of  a  meeting ;  and  at  a 
i>end  of  the  avenue  the  woman — ^for 
to  the  softer  sex  the  individual  evidently 
belonged » turned  aside  towards  a 
clump  of  trees,  to  whieh  she  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other. 

''  You*ve  come,  I  see,**  said  the  sharp 
voice  of  Miss  Gribble— ''it  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  stayed  away."* 

^  **  You*  re  quite  right,  my  dear — quite 

right  in  saying  uat  Pve  come,'*— 

answered  the  man ;  **  but  about  the 

other  part  of  your  speech  time  will 

show. 

^  WeJJ,  what  do  you  want  ? " 


'*  Money — lots  of  it,  and  soon. — 
Come,  come,  old  gal,  this  here  aint 
tlie  way  to  receive  an  affectionate^ 
loving,  tender,  bus'* 

'<  Silence  I  *'  almost  shrieked  the 
bashful  Miss  Gribble— ^^  remember 
your  engagement.  What  money  do 
you  want?  You've  had  all  I  can 
scrape  together  already/' 

"  Gammon  that  is ;— I  say  again, 
that  'ere*8  gammon ;  and,  to  make  mat- 
ters perfectly  secure,  I  repeat  it  for 
the  tiiird  and  last  time,  tnat  'ere  is 
gammon.    Now  do  you  understand  ?  " 

**  What  can  I  do?  My  lord  is  so 
close,  and  my  lady  wont  stand  it  much 
longer*' 

''Why,  how  much  has  the  youngf 
cove  at  Oxford  ?** 

"  Four  hundred  a-year.  It  was  to 
have  been  six,  but  Sholto  persuaded 
his  father  to  give  him  two  of  it.*' 

f  He  did,  did  he  ?  he's  a  clever  'un, 
that  'ere.  Then  I  'spose  he  geta  on 
precious  well  himself.  What's  the 
Uoketfor  him?'* 

"  He  has  a  thousand  a-year  inde* 
pendent— and  his  brother's  two  hon- 
W" 
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**  And  the  ran  of  the  house  ? — Then 
ril  tell  you  what  I  wants.  I  most 
haye  three  hundred  a-year  paid  reg- 
'lar»  or  1*11  publish  our  certiflcate,  and 
have  you  away  to  keep  house  for  me^ 
like  a  honest  woman  should.  You*?e 
laid  by  a  trifle,  I  *spose  ?  ** 

*'  Not  a  penny. — That  boy  would 
b^uile  a  bird  from  a  tree,  and  never 
leaves  me  a  shilling." 

"What  boy?" 

"  Sholto." 

<<  He*d  be  a  rare  hand  at  the  poach- 
ing, if  he*s  such  a  clever  *un  at  getting 
the  birds  from  their  perch.  But  see 
that  I  don't  play  a  trick  with  the 
perches  you*re  all  on  here,  if  you 
don't  stump  up  handsome,  as  I  have 
told  you.  What's  three  hundred  a« 
year?    Why,  nothing.    Sholto  could 

}>ay  it  all  himself,  and  neyer  feel  the 
OSS.  But  as  I  likes  that  'ere  feller — 
I  do  indeed,  Hannah — Fll  let  him  off 
easy.  Let  him  pay  two  hundred,  and 
the  young  blood  at  Oxford,  one.  And 
any  little  thing  extra  I  may  want 
must  come  from  you ;  and  I  know  jon 
won't  grudge  it,  will  you,  old  gal  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  it'simpo8sible.-*Sholto 
is  above  my  management" 

**  Then  you  must  screw  the  old 
lady.'' 

*'  I  have  told  you  she  can't  bear  it 
long.     She'll  die." 

''  You're  quite  right,  my  dear.  Al- 
ways so  sensible,— and  if  she  dies— 
what  then?" 

"  Even  as  it  is,  he  hates  me ;  and 
wants  to  turn  me  out  of  the  castle." 

"  He  does,  does  he  ? — I  like  him. — 
He's  a  trump.  And  do  you  think  of 
going,  ^Hannah  ?  If  you  do,  your 
faithful  Joseph's  arms  are  open  to 
receive  you — and  his  purse  empty; 
Hannah — I  conclude  you  don't  intend 
to  leave  the  castle  ?" 

"  He  may  drive  me  " 

'*  Oh  no,  he  mayn't — I  know  better 
than  that ! "  said  the  man,  with  a  low 
laugh.  **  Your  roots  are  pretty  deep 
in  the  soil  here ;  and  a  rare  good  soil 
it  seems.    I  shouldn't  care  to  be  trans- 

?lanted  here  myself.  Do  you  think 
should  flourish,  Hannah?  But  come, 
my  dear,  do  you  agree  to  what  I  ask  ?  " 
'*  I  can't,  I  tell  you.  I  can't  rdse 
half  the  money.  Will  you  take  a 
hundred  every  year  ?  I  think  I  could 
give  you  that  ?  * 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  fool,  Hnnnah  ? 
I  never  used  to  be  thought  so.  No,  no, 
once  for  all>  is  it  a  bargain — yes  or  no? " 


"  I  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  My 
lady  has  sold  her  jewels  alreadv  to 
supply  you.  What  have  you  done 
with  the  money  ?  " 

"  Think  of  my  charities,  Hannah-, 
with  all  my  subscriblngs  to  useful 
knowledges,  and  orphan  asylums,  and 
all  the  societies — ^you  don't  know  no- 
thing about  the  pleasures  of  them 
praiseworthy  actions,"  said  the  mao 
with  a  sneer — "  Do  you  think  money 
can  last  a  man  for  ever  ?  But  don't 
trifle  any  longer.  The  money  I  must 
have.  If  you  don't  get  it  me  I  must 
raise  it  myself.  Can  I  see  your  mis- 
tress?" 

"  My  lady  you  means — no." 

^*  Oh,  you're  positive  ? — I'm  not  to 
see  her  ?  " 

"  No— you  shan't  see  her,"  said  Miss 
Gribble. 

*'  Then  I'm  afraid  our  marriage 
can't  be  kept  secret  much  longer," 
said  the  man ;  **  and  you'll  haye  to 
change  your  name,  my  bride,  my 
beautiful,"  he  added,  putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist. 

*'  I  shall  deny  every  thing.  You've 
no  proof." 

'*  I*ye  proof  of  that,  Hannah,  and 
a  few  queer  things  besides.  Bess 
Hallet,  our  charming  bridesmaid,  is 
still  alive.  I  saw  her  at  Eresby  a 
month  ago.  Can  I  see  your  mistress, 
I  say?" 

«<  You'll  only  see  a  corpse  if  vou 
force  your  way  into  her  room.  She's 
so  weak,  the  smallest  start  would  kill 
her." 

*'  Well,  I  recollects  when  I  was  in 
the  medical  profession,  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  see  a  Interesting  subject. 
But  I've  giyen  up  them  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  limit  my  labours  to  the 
brate  creation,  and  will  therefore  see 
the  young  lord.  It  would  really  be 
a  pleasure  to  meet  him ;  he  must  be 
such  a  reg'lar  swell.  Them  high- 
born chaps  always  is — only  they're  rai- 
ther  inclined  to  look  down  on  the  ple- 
beians, as  if  they  were  only  fit  to  be 
walked  on.    I  will  see  him" 

**  Oh  no — for  any  sake— for  my 
sake" 

''Oh,  goodness  me!— why  didn't 
you  mention  it  afore  ?  For  your  sake  ? 
What  a  sweet  gal  you  are,  Hannah ! 
I'm  sure  you'll  dub  up  that  'ere  three 
hundred  pounds.  I  needs  it,  I  assure 
you.  I'm  going  into  partnership  In  a 
yery  grand  concern,  and  want  to  ap- 
pear the  perfect  ^"ft\3ktt!wa»ssL^is«^.'V"w». 
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in  reality  ?  related,  by  Georg«,  to  half 
be  noble  fumilies  in  the  kingdom, 
late  we  any  inarqaises  id  our  family » 
Ijiiinah  ?  If  we  t)aTe»  Dame  them« 
bat  I  mayn't  appear  uncifil  to  our 
Donexiotis." 
«'  Oil*  huw  can  you  talk  so,  knowing 
be  wluation  we  are  in  ? 

A  very  good  situation  it  Is*  Han* 

pah ;  W)  jast  let  me  «ee  the  young  no- 

Jeman.     1  am  sure  he  would oH  kte- 

ItaSe  to  advance  sucli  a  trifle  to  encb 

alar  ari&tocratical  indi?idua]  as 

f  doting  bu^" 

^Yoick*  I  yoicks  T'  cried  a  voice  at 
this  motnetit,  which  Miss  Gribble  in 
■nn  agony  of  apprehension  recognised 
^  be  that  of  the  Master  of  Lindores. 
^*  Ferret  *em  out,  Rover  1  at  *eni,  Nep- 
tuDo  1     1  saw  a  bonnet  in  this  copse, 
and  a  be  fellow  close  beside  it.     Ride 
roundt   George,"  he  continued  to  his 
attendant^  who  was  also  on  horseback  * 
*'  the  rascal  li  perhaps  setting  snares. 
^^  Yoicks  1  yoicks  1  »et  the  dogs  on  the 
^■poman  ;  tear  her  down,  Rover  l"  The 
^Hdogs  rushed  up  the  little  footpath  that 
^^Bed  into  the  copse,   while  the  manly 
^^^ortsman    rode    round    and   round, 
^(Cracking  his  whip  and  hallooing  them 
«n.      The  agitated  Gribble  ran  for 
protection  close  to    her  companion^ 
who,  with  a  couple  of  blows  with  a 
itont  Btick  he  held  in  his  hand,  sent 
Ihe  two  dogs  howling  out  of  the  co- 
Tert.     As  if  bis  blood  was  up  from 
the  encounter,  be  pursued  tlie  retreat- 
ing assailants  down  the  walk,   and  at 
the  end  of  it  perceived  his  way  block- 
ed up  by  Sholto  and  bis  horse*     He 
rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  rein, 
raised    his  stick.      •*  Yon  cowardly 
scoundrel,"  he  said,  *»how  dare  yott 
aet  your  dogs  on  me  .''* 

«  Holdl  holdl*'  cried  the  yonng 
lord,  "  George!  whip  him  off— the 
man  will  murder  me" 

**  'Twould  serve  you  right  if  I  did, 
you  unnatural  whelp;  but  as  I  can 
make  more  use  of  you  if  you  live, 
you're  safe-  Do  yon  know  me,  sir?" 
•'  No— I  never  saw  you — Indeed,  I 
did  not*  Let  go  my  horse,  he'll  rear 
and  fall  with  me,     Do  let  him  go  I  ** 

"  There  1  and  now  look  again.  Did 
yon  never  see  me  at  Eresby  manor  ?  '* 
The  young  gentleman  withdrew  bis 
horse  a  yard  or  two,  and  recovered  his 
courage  when  he  found  himself  out  of 
reach  of  the  stranger's  cudgel. 

"  No,  you  poaching  scoundrel  1  **  be 
said.     *^  I'll  have  you  transported  for 
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this.  I  don't  eare  wtuptber  I  over  nw 
you  at  Eresby  manor  or  not  j  Iml  I'Q 
teach  you  to  come  here  aitieot|itin^  le 
murder  a  nobleman  on  lita  own  ertaHe 
— I  wilL  George  I  '^  he  add«l«  to  the 
dotnestiCfWhohad  flayed  at  a  little  dls- 
tance,  in  the  eir  ^  -feefnticin  iml 
hope  of  seeing  i  r  well  ibnoli- 

ed  by  the   strarger — **  ii»^   oof  the 
woman  j  let  us  see  who  tliec< 
of  this  villain  is/* 

George,  upon  this,  p«t  bf« 
the  low  fenc^  and  tn  m  few 
Miss  Gribble  walked  out  of  ihm 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha  T*  langhed  tW  jroOBf 
noble — «'01d  Gribble,  upon  my  *soidr 

So,  so,   old   womao,    yon  g^  m 

courting  in  rare  fashion,  end  choeei 
moat  reapectable  beana,  I  most  iiy« 
Go  home  this  moment,  and  pAck  op, 
and  be  off:  Von  shan't  al«>ep  another 
night  in  the  castle ;  and  aa  ktr  thia- 
fellow.  be  shall  be  snog  enongli  in 
two  boun  from  this  time  m  laU.  Offf 
00,  !  say." 

•'  Don't  ye  move,  Hannah, 
don't  ye/'  said  the  mun  ;  *•  and  ia  tot 
you,  s  eryournftaw 

i»— 1  <  thoQf  h  I  ifie 

at  the  cbrLstenin^,  loo — my  biWUlM 
Hannah  here — the  chamiinj^  ^miur 
— will  have  a  few  minutes*  coDTtna* 
tion  with  you,  and  delirer  «  isieesage 
from  mf— won't  yon  Wrey? — cilgt 
will  maybe  hinder  yo«  from  brealfcf 
in  on  the  private  fltrtatjons  of  tw© 
lovers  like  her  and  me?** 

"  Lovers— ha!  ha  I— get  ont,  I  felt 
you ;  and,  George,  ride  down  to  the 
village,  and  tell  them  to  putt  this  ?a* 
gabond  in  the  stocks,  rii  make  maA 
against  him  when  he  if  otieo  cangte,, 
and  heUl  have  good-lnck  if  be  eecApe» 
Botany  Bay." 

**  Oh,  ShoUo,  be  wise— be  kind — 
there^s  a  sweet,  winsome  darting.  Yo4B 
can't  be  so  cruel — I  know  yon  catlt." 

**  €im\  I  r  I*'d  soon  show  jm 
that  ;'*  and,  unrolling  his  long  wmp, 
he  kept  bis  horse  well  In  band^  Afid 
applied  the  tosh  rery  vigonMitl^  1^ 
the  cheek  of  the  stranger* 

**  Yon  will,  will  yon?*'  exetaTmcd 
the  man,  smarting  under  the  stroke^^ 
"*Tis  the  dearest  blow  yoo  ever 
struck ;  and  now,  Hannah,  levinr, 
I  shan't  tnmble  you  to  sp^^k  to  Urn 
young  gentjemans  Vi\  have  « V  ' 
conversation  in  a  week  or  two  wflb 
the  old  lord  myself." 

"Ob,   no,  no!  —  spare 
us/*  cried  Gribble,  " 


I 
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baodi  in  suppHcaliun  ;  but  the  str ^n* 
ger,cJis^i\ng  a  scowl  of  anugled  scorn 
and  hatred  ou  lUe  sneering  fice  of 
Sliolto,  turned  sudJeuly  down  the 
path,  and  walked  rapidly  away.** 

*«  Don't  follow  him,  Sholto,  darling 
^le'U  kill  you  I  He's  a  dangeroua 
man.  You  don't  know  him — you 
don't,  indeed/* 

But  perhaps  the  sturdy  figure  and 
ttoitt  staff  of  the  strangerhad  as  much 
«flFect  in  hindering  Sholto'a  pursnit  as 
the  adjuration  of  Miss  Gribble  ;  and 
in  A  short  time  the  park  was  left  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  deer, 
as  it  hdd  been  before  the  incidents  of 
the  Ust  half  hour.  The  entrciities  of 
the  now  humble  Gribblc*  hud  been 
_iii*ufHcieut  to  mollify  her  young  ma«« 

ra  wrath  on  their  way  to  the  ea&tle. 
l(>jun}ped  from  his  horse,  and  hur* 
tied  into  the  house.  *'  Mother/'  he 
faid,  bursting  into  the  room  where 
Lady  Liadores  was  buay  writing, 
•'you  either  part  with  Gnbblc  or 
with  me.  One  of  us  must  leave  the 
place  this  day. 

The  lady  looked  at  the  face  of  her 
attendant,  but  gathered  nothing  from 
Its  perturbed  expression, 

**  What  i»  it?'*  she  enquired— 
"  wbit  has  h.ippenedr  You  alarm  me.** 

**  1  caught  her  in  company  with  a 
thief  of  a  tclhiw  who  tried  to  murder 
Rie ;  but  I  horsewhipped  the  rascal 
as  he  deserved.  He  said  he  knew  me 
at  Eresby,  but  I  never  saw  the  villain  ^ 
and  Gribble  encouraged  him  tu  his  as- 
fault." 

**  At  Eresby  ? — In  heaven *s  name 
who  was  the  man  If  Hannah,  tell  me 
— conceal  nothing.** 

**  Your  son,  marm^  will  tel]  yon  all. 
He  won^  attend  to  a  word  I  tells  him. 
It  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  be  quiet ; 
wouldn't  It,  marm?"* 

**  Who  was  it  from  Eresby  that 
said  he  knew  him  ?*' — pursued  the 
lady — *'  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense. 
Who  was  It?'* 

The  attendant  stooped  down  and 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

••  Can  it  be?"  said  Lady  Lindores, 
if  thinking  aloud.  **  But  why  am 
!  surprised  ?  Have  I  not  known  it 
would  come?  Haj  not  the  present 
moment  hauoted  me  for  years  ? — and 
a  worse  moment  than  this  which  Is 
still  to  eome.  I  have  seen  It,  ^s  plain- 
ly as  DOW  that  it  approaches*  But 
kt  it  come.  I  am  prepared." 
^  *'  Sholto,"  said  Miss  Gribble,  «  I 


thought  you  would  bo  kinder  to  your 
old  nurse,  (htit  has  known  and  tuved 
you  ever  since  you  were  born.  C*n 
you  hear  anger  agaiust  me,  and  part 
with  me  in  hatred  ?  '* 

'*  To  be  sure,  1  can  ;  I  only  wish 
the  dogs  had  lorn  you  down  as  I  told 
them.  Oif  you  march^  old  woman, 
bag  and  baggage;  and  if  I  catch  yoa 
In  the  house  again^  down  stairs  yoa 
go,  or  out  of  the  window.'* 

**  And  your  mother^  sir,"  enquired 
Miss  Gribblep  *'  what  will  she  do 
without  my  he'p  ?  She's  ill  now,  and 
my  lord  is  feeble.  They  need  ray 
c*ire.  Would  you  turn  me  off  in  old 
ago  to  poverty  ?  *' 

•'  To  the  poor-house  ;  but  let  us 
have  no  stuU'like  that  about  your  po- 
,verty — Til  be  bound  you,  and  that 
icoundrel  who  tried  to  kill  me,  have 
fvathered  your  nests ;  but  TU  have 
your  boxes  searched  before  you  go. 
There'ii  no  use  in  letting  you  off  with 
all  the  spoons." 

**  And  you'll  never  relent  ?  " 

*'  Never  J     Come,  troop— or  *'^ 

'*  Would  you  lift  your  hand  to  a 
womiin  ? — to  me  1  *' 

'*  Only  to  help  you  off— right  about 
wheel — left  shoulder  forward — ([tiick 
march  V 

But  Gribble  raised  herself  to  her 
full  heighif  dashing  ns^ide  his  hai 
aud  in  her  usual  bitter  unfalterli 
tone,  with  no  remains  of  the  deprcca^ 
tgry  manner  she  had  ai^sumedt  said^ — 

•*  So  you  are  going  to  turn  Mr,  oflV 
are  you?  Oh,  very  natral  —  but 
pVjips  not  so  eai^y.  And  youll  be 
living  in  this  grand  hott?e  when  I'm 
ill  the  poor-house? — ^for  niv  lord  is 
dying,  and  you'll  soon  be  a^obkman 
yourself;  never  thinking  of  poor  old 
Gribble  in  her  wretched  dwelling* 
X^t  me  have  a  minute's  talk  with  you 
before  I  go,  and  show  no  airs  to  me, 
sir.  Come  with  me  thii  minute — do 
you  hear,  sir  ? — ComcT* 

W^helber  from  the  force  of  long  cus- 
tom which  led  him  to  obey,  or  that  lie 
was  subdued  by  the  determined  en- 
ergy of  her  manner,  he  followed  her 
submissively  from  the  room,  and  Lady 
Lindores  was  k  H     ' 

«*  This  then   -  is  me  in  my 

design,*'  she  saiii  ua  ^\n:  r^  •■-r''''  bcr 
pen.     *^1  shall  write  for  n* 

to  visit  me  here.  The  ..., .  i  a 
wise  aud  good  man  will  .  ue  me  fi um 
madness.  Qh^  that  I  h-^d  optih  !  itiv 
heart  to  Mm  before  I " 
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Chapter  IV. 


There  was  a  pleasant  sound  of  sum- 
mer rain  as  it  pattered  upon  the  broad 
leaves  of  a  rustic  arbour  in  the  garden 
of  Ralston  parsonage  ;  and  few  people 
would  suspect  that  the  two  full-grown 
individuals,  so  comfortably  sheltered 
within  it,  were  the  boy  and  girl  who 
so  many  years  before  had  loved  each 
other  as  playfellows — Walter  Auriol 
and  Emma  Waters.  Years  that  had 
increased  their  stature  seemed  to  have 
had  also  a  strengthening  effect  on 
their  affections ;  and  it  was  evident  to 
any  one  who  might  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  it,  that  they  did  not  care  how 
long  the  shower  continued,  to  which, 
they  were  indebted  for  so  interesting  a 
tete-a-tete;  and  probably  they  might 
have  believed  it  was  still  pouring  cats 
^nd  dogs  long  after  the  sky  was  clear 
and  blue  again,  had  they  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  voice  of  Mr  Waters 
calling  Walter  as  loud  as  he  was  able. 
The  lovers  paced  slowly  up  the  walk ; 
and  as  perhaps  descriptions  of  beauty 
are  generally  best  omitted,  I  shall  only 
say  that  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  brightened 
as  he  saw  so  beautiful  a  sight.  *'  A 
letter,"  he  cried,  as  they  drew  near ; 
"an  epistle,  Walter,  as  crabbed  as 
Greek,  but  yet  I  think  I  can  decipher 
it  without  a  lexicon." 
.    •'  Is  it  for  me  ?"  enquired  Walter, 

^*  Or  to  me,  papa  ?"  said  Emma. 

"  Perhaps  both  are  so  interested  in 
it,'*  replied  the  old  man  with  a  smile, 
"  that  you  may  dispute  my  right  to  it ; 
but  it  is  certainly  addressed  to  me." 

"  But  about  us  ? — It  is  no  ill-natured 
objection  from  the  north,  I  hope  ?  " 

''It  is  certainly  from  the  north," 
said  Mr  Waters,  "and  apparently  is 
Jiot  ill-natured.  It  is  only  an  in- 
vitation for  you  to  go  and  join  the 
circle  in  the  Commercial  Room  for 
two  days  at  .the  Spotted  Dog  in 
Congleton.'* 

"  Oh,  an  anonymous  hoax  of  some 
jealous  Cantab,"said  Walter,  apparent- 
ly relieved ;  •*  some  person,  envious  of 
my  present  happiness,  wishes  to  have 
a  laugh  against  me.  I  think,  if  that 
be  all,  we  may  continue  our  ramble  in 
the  garden."  ^ 

Emma  had  taken  his  arm»  and  the 

lovers  were  on  the  point  of  tripping 

o^  when  Mr  Waters  stopped  them : 

''No,  Walter;  aJthough  the  letter 


is  anonymous,  I  have  a  strong  impres* 
sion  that  it  is  no  hoax;  and  my  advice, 
my  request  to  you  is,  that  you  lose  na 
time  in  accepting  the  writer's  invita- 
tion." 

•*  At  the  Spotted  Dog  in  Congle- 
ton  I — and  you  turn  me  from  your  door 
on  such  a  fool's  errand?  Isn*t  \t, 
Emma?*' 

It  was  very  evident  that  Miss  Em- 
ma thought  it  one  of  the  greatest 
cases  of  oppression  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  but  her  father  interposed — 
'*  Don't  think  I  turn  you  away,  my 
dear  Walter,  unless  for  your  own 
good.  A  week  will  enable  you  to  as- 
certain the  writer's  object,  and  you  can 
then  come  back  to  us— never  to  leave 
us  again.  Your  parents  have  most 
unaccountably  thrown  you  off,  and  be- 
stowed all  their  affection  on  your 
brother.*' 

«*0h  no!  "said  Walter;  ''it  is  by 
the  authority  that  designing  old  woman 
Gribble  has  obtained  over  my  mother* 
that  all  this  apparent  unkindness  is 
produced.  If  she  were  once  disposed 
of,  my  home  would  be  a  very  different 
place.** 

'*  I  much  fear  Sholto  supports  her 
in  her  tyranny  over  your  motlier  :  but 
mention  is  made  of  them  both  in  this 
mysterious  letter,  and  therefore  you  had 
1[>etter  be  off  at  once.  I  will  walk  with 
you  to  the  village,  and  we  can  exa- 
mine the  epistle  by  the  way." 

A  very  few  days  saw  Mr  Walter 
Auriol  in  Congleton.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  gentlemen  of  the  circuit 
with  the  urbanity  and  politeness  which 
have  at  all  times  been  characteristic 
of  their  profession  ;  and  made  liimseli 
so  agreeable  by  bis  wit  and  pleasantry, 
that  on  discovering  that  he  was  merely 
a  volunteer  upon  the  road,  he  was 
unanimously  admitted  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society.  He  had  been 
three  days  at  the  inn,  and  was  an« 
xiously  on  the  look-out  for  some  re- 
cognition from  his  anonymous  letter- 
writer;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
evening  had  nearly  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Devonshire,  and  no  longer 
be  the  dupe  of  what  he  now  felt  cer- 
tain was  a  hoax,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned from  the  room,  and  hurried  to 
a  post-chaise  tliat  was  drawn  up  ready 
for  starting  at  the  door. 

•^  Qv\\le  x\%U,  ale,*'  said  a  man,  well 
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wrapt  up  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
Dight  journeyy  in  the  inside ;  **  this  is 
the  ticket,  and  no  mistake.  Here*s 
all  your  toggery— not  forgetting  a 
nightcap,  and  flask  of  rum.  '* 

'*  But  stop  a  moment,"  said  Wal- 
ter ;     ''  are    you    the    person    who 

wrote  ** 

«<  The  letter  to  old  Waters.  Jump 
in.  Tm  the  boy,  and  no  other.  111 
tell  you  all  about  it  as  we  go.  I  was 
detained  a  day  or  two  settling  a  few 
things  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  now  it's  all 
right.     Drive  on,  post-boy." 

The  man  was  very  respectful  in 
his  manner  towards  his  young  com- 
panion, but  refused  to  satisfy  his  cu- 
riositv  on  the  subject  of  the  journey. 
As  if  to  make  up,  however,  for  his 
silence  on  that  point,  he  was  very  com- 
municative on  all  others.  He  extolled, 
with  many  just  encomiums,  the  dis- 
tinguishea  circuit  which,  it  appeared, 
he  had  belonged  to  for  several  years. 
He  was  also  enthusiastic  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  tlie  wonderfuljefficacy  of  some 
cattle  medicines,  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  inventor ;  and  told  many  mar- 
vellous anecdotes  of  their  success. 
And  in  the  midst  of  these  interesting 
revelations,  and  of  various  conjectures, 
none  of  which,  however,  were  at  all 
near  the  truth,  Walter  in  due  course 
of  tim»  arrived  in  Edinburgh;  and, 
after  a  few  honrs'  delay,  proceeded 
further  northward,  till  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  dav  after  leaving  Congle- 
ton,  he  saw  the  towers  of  Lindores 
Castle  rising  proudly  above  their  sur- 
rounding woods.  *'  If  you'll  just  step 
up  the  avenue,*'  said  his  companion, 
when  they  had  arrived  at  the  village, 
near  the  gate,  **  I  will  follow  you  in 
ten  minutes ;  and  take  care  of  that  'ere 
copse  on  the  left  hand :  it's  been  a  most 
misfortunate  place  to  one  young  gentle- 
man I  knows  of.  But  I'll  pay  him  off ; 
won't  I?  that's  alL" 

Walter  walked  up  the  avenue,  and 
entered  his  father's  house,  into  which 
he  had  not  been  admitted  for  several 
years,  without  any  feeling  towards  it 
as  to  a  home.  Nay,  at  that  moment 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  a  small  straw- 
roofed  cottage,  in  a  pretty  little  garden 
in  Devonshire,  very  close  to  an  old 
church ;  and  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
waving  of  a  very  small  white  hand  out 
of  the  flower.covered  lattice.  But 
fancies  of  the  kind  were  soon  driven 
out  of  his  head.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  spacious  hall.  He  walked  forward 
to  the  great  library,  and,  on  entering 


it,  was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  see 
Lord  Lindores,  now  very  feeble  both 
in  body  and  mind,  seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, and,  standing  close  beside  him, 
the  venerable  form  of  Mr  Waters. 

"  My  lord,  are  you  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him  ?  He  has  this  moment  en- 
tered the  house." 

"  Who?'  Sholto?"  replied  the  old 
lord,  in  a  voice  of  alarm.  **  No^no 
— since  it  has  come  to  this,  tell  the 
young  man  I  decline  to  see  him — he  is 
so  violent." 

"  I  don't  mean  him,  my  lord — but 
your  son,  Walter;  he  has  been  too 
long  neglected ;  but  I  can  answer  for 
him  that  his  heart  is,  at  this  moment, 
glowing  with  affection  to  your  lord** 
ship." 

**  Is  it  ?— Can  he  forgive  me,  do  you 
think?  but  he  was  always  a  noble, 
manly  boy — I  wonder  we  did  not  see 
it  all  before.     Is  Gribble  gone  ?" 

'*  Yes — for  a  fortnights  she  has  left 
the  house,  but  we  expect  her  every 
hour.  But  your  lordship  hasn't  wel- 
comed your  son.  Come  forward,  Wal- 
ter." 

Walter  stept  forward,  noiselessly,  to 
his  father's  chair.  The  old  man  looked 
at  him  for  a  long  time,  with  eyes  in 
which  recognition  seemed  to  return 
very  slowly.  At  last  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and,  in  a  trembling  voice,  said, 
«  Do  you  forgive  me,  Walter  ?  We 
have  used  you  ill.  How  could  I  be 
blind  so  long  to  the  bold  eyes  and 
proud  bearing  of  the  Auriols  ?  Are 
you  sure  Sholto  is  gone,  Mr  Waters  ?" 
"  No,  my  lord,  Sholto  is  not  gone," 
said  that  individual  himself,  walking 
fiercely  into  the  room,  and  casting 
looks  of  hatred  on  the  trio — **  and  more 
than  that,  Sholto  does  not  mean  to  go<L 
I  despise  the  trumped-up  stories  of  a 
set  of  discarded  domestics,  and  detect- 
ed poachers ;— and  as  to  this  youth, 

this  Walter,  I  order" 

"  What  is  all  this?"  exclaimed  Wal- 
ter :  **  I  have  borne  your  insolence,  as 
an  elder  brother,  too  long.  I  have  ne- 
ver found  you  any  thing,  from  my  ear- 
liest years,  but  a  bully  and  an  enemy ; 
but  now  I  warn  you  to  desist  from 
your  mean  machinations.  Though 
you  are  my  senior,  and  will  be  chief  ot 

the  family" 

<•  My  dear  Walter,"  interposed  Mr 

Waters,  **  moderate  your  choler.  The 

person  you  address  is  unworthy  of  your 

notice.     He  is  not  your  brother." 

"  No— he  is  not    your   brother  J' 
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say  a  word,  Sholto ; — I  tell  you  he  is 
not  your  brother.  The  lawyer  will  be 
here  immediately." 

«*  And  what  do  I  care  for  lawyers  ?" 
said  Sholto; — *' for  four-and  twenty 
years  I  have  been  recognised  by  father 
and  mother. — I  defy  you  to  proye  the 
story  that  has  been  raised  to  ruin  me, 
by  a  set  of  wretches^  probably  bribed 
to  the  deed  by  tills  unprincipled  boy^ 
and  a  greedy  priest,  his  accomplice. 
Why  don't  you  confront  me  with  my 
mother  r" 

*<  It  is  what  wc  intend  to  do  imme- 
diately/' said  Mr  Waters ;  and,  in  a 
few  hurried  words,  explained  to  Wal- 
ter the  cause  of  his  arrivMl.  He  told 
him  also  that  Lady  Lindores,  though 
dreadfully  agitated,  was  impatient  to 
embrace  him.  Walter  would  have 
hurried  immediately  to  her  room,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a 
stout  middle-aged  man,  with  a  large 
roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  "  Yer  ser- 
vant, gentlemen ;  I  couldna  find  ony 
body  to  announce  me,  so  I  maun  act 
the  part  of  bellman  to  mysel'.  I*m 
George  Morrison,  W.S.,  olim  clerk 
In  the  house  of  Muliiplepoindings  and 
Homings,  but  now  set  up  for  many 
years  in  business  on  my  ain  account. 
Yer  servant,  Mr  Waters,  I  had  kince 
the  pleasure  ofseein*  you  before;  and 
yours  too,  Mr  Walter, — I  mind  you 
weel,  an'  the  bonny  bit  lassie  you  were 
80  gleg  on,  yon  time,  in  Bresby  garden. 
As  for  tins  young  lad,  I  aye  thocbt 
he  was  my  lord's  footman  ; — and  nooy 
that  we  a'  ken  each  other,  weil  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  : — 

'*  *  This  is  a  declaration  made  by 
tlie  right  honourable  LoubarJJUady 
Lindores,  that,  by  the  instigation  •!  the 
devil,  and  the  advice  of  a  tindb- vmbab 
of  the  name  of  Hannah  GribbTe^  tfie  did, 
in  the  year  1804,  for  the  piunme  of 
securing  an  heir  to  the  title,  and  there- 
by gaining  the  lost  affections  of  Iter  hus- 
band, falsely  pretend  to  give  birth  to 
a  male  child.  Thai  die  said  child  was 
the  son  of  the  aforesaid  Hannah 
Gribble;  and  that  the  said  Hannah 
has  always  hitherto  prevented  the  de- 
ponent from  confessing  this  horrible 
imposture  by  threats  and  intimidatioo  ; 
and  the  said  right  honourable  Louisa 
Lady  Lindores  further  decUreth,  that 
she  was,  in  a  year  tliereafter,  the  mo- 
ther of  a  man  child  called  Walter ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  said  Walter  is  true 
and  lawful  heir  to  the  title  and  estates 
cfLiadores,* 


**  Then  follows  a  great  deal  of  paiw 
ticulars,**  continued  Mr  Morrison  ;-. 
"  but  that's  the  pith  of  the  matter.^ 
Here  comes  a  second  declaration  from 
the  aforenamed  Hannah  Gribble ;  then 
a  third  declaration  from  the  medical 
attendant  at  the  time ;  and,  fburthly» 
a  declaration  from  one  Bess  or  Eliza- 
beth  Hallet,  who  was  employed  as 
nurse." 

"  They  are  all  forgeries,**  exclaimed 
Sholto  ; — "  it's  a  base  conspiracy,  and 
rU  have  you  all  hanged!'* 

"  Quite  right,  eentlemen,**  said  the 
stout  old  man  who  had  accompanied 
Walter  from  Congleton.  ^'  If  that 
feller  says  he'll  hang  ye,  he'U  do  it  if 
be  can ;  but  p*r*ap8  it  aint  so  easy  to 
get  a  rope  about  respectable  gentle- 
men's throats  as  the  young  rascal 
thinks.  Do  you  see  this  whip-maik 
on  my  face,  ye  yonng  dog  ?*' 

"  You're  the  poaching  scoundrel  I 
found  in  one  of  my  copses  on  this 
estate,**  answered  Sholto  ;  <'  I  wish  it 
had  been  leaded,  and  gone  into  your 
brain.** 

"  Here's  a  feller  I"  exckimed  the 
stranger ;  *'  *pon  my  davy,  if  I  warn't 
bald,  the  unnaitral  willain  would  mslce 
my  hair  stand  on  end.  Gentlemen, 
you  wouldn't  believe  in  such  iniquity ; 
for  my  part,  I  thinks  the  world  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  This  here  sarey  jack- 
emeps  calls  his  respected  parents  all 
manner  of  names ;  and,  after  telling 
his  venerable  mother  she  was  a  pre- 
cious sight  worse  than  she  ought  to 
be,  he  ups  vsith  his  whip  and  ayes  lus 
own  father  a  out  on  the  cheM^  as  it 
he  had  nevtr  heeid  tell  of  the  fifth 
commandflMiii.'' 

"  What  db  yon  mean»  you  poach* 
ing  scoundrel?— I  struck  nobody  but 
you." 

"  I  knows  you  didn't ;  but  I  forgtvea 
ye,  boy :  we  forgive  a  great  deal  tf> 
our  own  fiesh  and  blood — don*t  wv, 
Hannah,  lovey?'* 

The  lady,  as  if  appearing  at  this  ad> 
juration,  rushed  forward-  Lord  Lin- 
dores involmitarily  shuddered  as  he 
saw  the  sharp  features  of  the  dreaded 
Gribble,  but  sank  again  into  the  state 
of  apathy,  from  which  it  was  difficudt 
to  rouse  him  for  more  than  a  minute 
at  a  time. 

'*  Oh  Sholto,  you  nerer  would  be- 
lieve I  loved  ye ;  yon  rejected  aM  my 
caresses.  Ah,  you  woukui't  haye  done 
so  if  you  had  know'd  it  was  yonr 
mother — would  you^  darling?"    She 
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tried  to  put  her  hands  round  his  neck, 
but  he  pushed  her  from  him. 

*'  Remember,  Fm  the  Muter  of 
LindoresV*  he  said. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger, 
<*  I  told  ye  what  a  unnaitral  feller  he 
was.  He  the  Master  of  Lindores ! — 
He's  my  son.  I  claim  him,  and  111 
prove  Vm  tlie  father  of  him— though 
that  *cre  aint  much  to  boast  of  in  any 
court  in  Encland.  He  the  Master  of 
Lindores !— he  aint  master  of  a  six« 
pence;  but  still  naitral  affection  is 
powerful ;  and  therefore,  although  he 
naint  no  right  to  my  name,  not  being 
bom,  Mr  Waters,  in  the  bonds  of  holy 
wedlock,  still,  as  Hannah  and  me  mar- 
ried shortly  after.  Til  allow  him  to 
belong  to  my  family.  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  introduce  you  to  Short-toe 
Hookey,  Esmiire." 

*'  Hookey  r*  exclaimed  Lord  Lin- 
dores, in  whose  memory  the  sound 
awakened  some  "  echoes  that  had  been 
silent  long.*'  «<  Hookey  I  that's  the 
name  of  tlie  surgeon  who  attended 
Lady  Lindores  at  the  birth  of  my  son 
Sholto;  1  called  him  Sholto,  for  ifs 
an  old  name  with  us  and  the  Doug* 
lases.  The  thirteenth  baron  was  a 
Sbolto^he  died  at  Flodden.*' 

<<  Quite  right,  sir ;  Toa  and  I  had  a 
glass  of  wine  on  that  nappy  occasion ; 
and  I  humbly  thank  you  for  all  ^our 
kindness  to  the  young  man  ever  smce. 
Short- toe,  liaye  ye  no  gratitude^  yon 
rascal?" 

**  Gratitude  I — curses  on  all  your 
heads ;  hot  I  defy  your  plots.  I  shall 
take  possession  of  my  rightful  inherit- 
ance  whenever  the  greyhaired  dotard 
beside  you  dies.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
•hall  order  the  domestics  to  flog  you 
firom  the  door  ;**  and  for  that  benevo- 
lent purpose  he  hurried  from  the 
room. 


"  Won't  you  kiss  your  mother  afore 
ye  go?"  said  Mr  Hookey.  "Ton 
my  life,  Hannah,  that  'ere  boy  does  no 
credit  to  his  edication.  If  I  found 
him  a  clever  'un,  I'd  stock  him  with 
cow. medicines,  and  set  him  up  as  a 
doctor  in  New  South  Wales ;  for  as 
to  myself,  I  think  I  shall  retire  from 
the  profession,  and  live  comfortably 
on  the  allowance  Mr  Morrison  has- 
secured  me." 

"  Hush,  man  I "  said  Mr  Morrison  ; 
''  eat  your  pudding,  but  say  nothing 
about  the  airtv  dish  ye  get  it  frae. 
Your  income  shall  be  regulf^rly  paid  ;. 
and  now,  I  think,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  wish  joy  to  the  new-found 
Master  of  Lindores.** 

When  it  came  to  Mr  Waters's  turn- 
to  shake  his  hand,—'*  Walter,"  ho 
said,  '*  you  are  now  the  beloved  son  of 
your  parents.  Rich  in  their  affections, 
and  the  power  of  doing  good,  you  have 
not  a  wish  ungratified." 

*«  Oh  yes  I  I  have,  thougli,"  said 
Walter ;  and  whispered  a  few  words*, 
among  which  decidedly  tlie  most  au- 
dible was  **  Emma ;"  and  as  Mr 
Waters  shook  his  hand  with  a  stHI 
warmer  emphasis  than  before,  there  b 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  ob« 
servation,  whatever  it  was,  met  witli 
his  full  approval. 

Mr  Hookey  retired  from  the  Cir- 
cuit, and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  in^ 
reality  carried  his  intention  of  sending 
his  son  to  New  Holland  into  effect; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Walter, 
now  Lord  Lindores,  continues  h» 
name  on  our  books  as  an  honorary 
member,  and  only  last  Christmas  sent 
to  our  annual  dinner  at  the  Hen  and^ 
Chickens  a  haunch  of  venison  and  a 
large  assortment'of  game. 
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CABUL  AMD  AFFGHANISTAN. 


The  strong  interest  which  our  In- 
dian affairs  ha?e  assumed,  and  their 
real  importance  to  the  public,  induce 
us  to  recur  to  them  once  more. 
Whatever  influence  jpublic  opinion 
ought  to  exert  on  national  measures, 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  solid  infor- 
mation, and  this  it  has  been  our  pur- 
pose to  give  from  sources  at  once  the 
most  exact  and  the  most  diversified. 

The  defeat  in  Affghanistan  has  now 
become  fully  known,  and  painfully  as 
that  defeat  must  be  folt  by  the  country^ 
and  deeply  as  we  must  lament  the 
loss  of  brave  men  in  any  field,  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
the  sweeping  misfortune  which  it  has 
been  described.  We  grieve  over  the 
fall  of  our  officers  and  men ;  but  we 
have  the  consolation,  that  it  was  un- 
connected with  any  circumstance  of 
dishonour — that  is  was  not  disgraced 
by  perfidy  in  the  officers  or  disaffec- 
tion in  the  men — that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  casualty  of  war,  and  that  even 
the  casualty  arose  much  more  from 
the  too  great  security  which  habitual 
conquest  has  taught  our  troops,  than 
from  either  the  superior  bravery  of  the 
enemy,  or  treachery  among  the  Se- 
poys, or  a  failure  of  miliury  spirit, 
tending  to  shake  our  established  repu- 
tation in  the  great  peninsula. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  whole 
calamity  was  the  mere  effect  of  sur- 
prise, and  the  surprise  the  mere  effect 
^of  a  too  great  reliance  on  the  honesty 
of  the  native  court,  and  a  too  complete 
contempt  for  the  power  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Affghanistan.  Hitherto  all  tho 
earlier  part  of  the  catastrophe  remains 
obscure.  Whether  the  Governor- 
General  had- received  any  information 
of  the  intended  rising,  or  whether  the 
Residents  in  Cabul  and  Candahar  were 
hoodwinked  by  the  ministers  of  tho 
Shah,  or  whether  the  Shah  himself 
was  a  dupe  or  a  deceiver,  are  points 
which  cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  In 
the  present  want  of  information^  we 
feel  it  more  respectful  to  the  feelings 
of  friends  and  relations,  which  must 
be  hurt  by  the  premature  censure  of 


gallant  and  accomplished  men,  to 
leave  the  subject  as  it  lies,  and  look 
to  the  general  features  of  our  conduct 
on  the  Indus. 

The  writer  of  the  Narrative  to 
which  we  are  about  to  be  indebted  for 
the  chief  detail  of  the  campaign,  was 
in  a  situation  which  might  enable  an 
intelligent  man  to  form  conceptions  of 
the  truth  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
the  military  or  diplomatic  servants  of 
the  Company.  He  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Bombay  Division 
of  the  Armv  of  the  Indus,  and  tho 
letters  which  form  his  volume  were 
written  on  the  spot  to  his  relatives  ; 
and  written,  of  course,  under  the  fresh 
impressions  of  circumstances;  and 
doubtless  also  must  convey  a  good 
deal  of  the  feeling  among  the  superior 
officers,  with  whom  the  chief  of  so  im- 
portant a  department  must  have  asso- 
ciated. 

Dr  Kennedy  on  his  round  of  hos- 
pital inspection  had  suddenly  received 
an  order  to  ''join  headquarters  forth- 
with.** He  obeyed :  and  from  Bombay 
he  embarked,  **  on  a  calm  and  bright 
starlight  night,'*  November  21,  1838« 
for  the  Sind  service.  Steam  is  now 
nearly  as  common  in  India  as  in 
England,  and  thev  make  it  keep  up 
its  character  as,  what  Burke  called  it^ 
*'the  most  gigantic  drudge  in  the 
world."  The  Semiramis  of  780  tons* 
with  two  engines  each  of  150  horse- 
power, was  ordered  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  expedition  in  tow.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  his  personal  staff 
were  embarked  on  board  the  steamer. 
Off  she  set,  with  tho  Tapty,  a  gun- 
brig  of  175  tons,  towed  at  a  distance 
of  fiftv  fathoms ;  behind  the  Tapty» 
at  a  distance  of  forty  fathoms,  was 
towed  a  large  musdt  bugla,  or  tran- 
sport, of  120  tons;  and  thirty  fathonui 
further  still,  a  pinnace  of  forty  tonsj 
intended  as  a  present  for  Runjeet 
Sing.  This  was  a  fleet  which  would 
never  have  been  dreamt  of  but  for  the 
steam-engine.  "  The  strain  on  the 
steamer  maybe  imagined,  when  drag- 
ging such  a  weight,  and  at  such,  a 


Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus  in  Sind  and  Kaubool,   la 
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length,  through  «l  bead  fea^  and  against 
a  sliir  breexc  direct  a-heud,  through 
the  whole  voyage/*  But  the  coir 
ropes  were  not  accustomed  to  this 
trcmeuduus  work  ;  and  the  moment 
the  grower  of  the  steamer  was  felt, 
the  hawsers  snapped  assunder  **  like 
threads.'*  Fortunately  they  were  near 
enough  to  the  Bombay  dockyard  to  re- 
pair their  loss ;  and  it  seems  fortunate 
also  that  they  did  not  do  worse  than 
&napi  for  the  recoil  of  a  rope  thus  brok- 
en h  not  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
cannon-shot.  The  steamer  still  occu- 
pie^j  and  justly,  the  writer*s  imagina^ 
tion: — 

*•  Tho  night  passed,  and  the  morn- 
ing found  us  in  the  open  sea.  Before 
us  seemed  to  siand  the  steamer.  Not  a 
motion  was  perceptible  in  her  masts 
and  yards  ;  tnelr  black  lines  streaked 
across  the  blue  sky,  as  firmly  fixed  to 
the  eye  as  if  she  had  been  at  anchor. 
And  yet  the  waves  foamed  and  rolled 
past  her  as  ih©  ploughed  her  nnde* 
viating,  unalterable  course,  with 
steady  keel,  through  a  turbulent  sea 
and  directly  against  tho  windj  with  a 
permsnent  and  unchanging  speed  of 
abont  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 
The  naval  diabteries  of  the  old  sea- 
legends,  the  demon  frigate^  and  tho 
*  Shippe  of  Hellcj*  seemed  realized 
before  us.  I  was  never  tired  of  look- 
ing at  it." 

He  recommends  the  purchase  of  the 
decayed  Portuguese  settlements  of 
Diu,  Goa,  and  others,  as  the  first  step 
to  destroying  the  Portuguese  slave- 
trade  from  Mozambique,  and  next  as 
another  of  policy,  that  the  Indians 
should  not  see  the  fliig  of  any  other 
power  than  our  own  waving  tn  British 
India.  These  towns  still  exhibit  some 
striking  specimens  of  church  archl-* 
lecture*  A  Portuguese  naval  ofiicer 
at  Goa  once  said  to  him,  when  ad* 
miring  one  of  the  churches  there — 
"If  our  ancestors  had  built  forts  and 
trained  battaltonsj  as  your  early  go- 
vernments did,  instead  of  wasting  their 
resources  on  churches  and  monks,  we 
might  have  been  what  you  arc." 

The  Doctor  says,  **  perhaps  they 
might.'*  But  we  do  not  think  with 
hiQi.  It  was  not  by  forts  and  troops 
that  England  obtained  possession,  or 
keeps  possession,  of  India.  It  was 
bj  tho  general  justice  of  govern tnenli 
by  the  integrity  of  her  civil  officer*, 
and  by  the  energy  of  her  national 


character*  The  troops  and  forts  were 
doubtless  of  infinite  value  when  the 
struggle  of  war  came ;  but  it  i^  the 
struggle  of  peace  that  tries  the  govern- 
ment of  colonies.  There  no  nation 
but  tho  British  has  CTer  succeedtd- 
Nearly  all  the  European  powers  havfl 
had  great  colonies,  and  in  succession 
have  lost  them.  The  conquest  was 
always  the  cafiestpart  of  the  achieve- 
ment ;  the  retention  was  the  true  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  the  colonies  cither  sank 
into  sluggish  and  useless  dependcnciee, 
orchangt'd  masters  and  never  ret urned^ 
To  make  the  Portuguese  permanent 
lords  of  India,  they  must  have  been 
Portuguese  no  longer.  In  India  tl.ey 
only  pursued  the  same  conduct  whicly 
they  had  done  in  Europe ;  and  the  sluviH 
of  the  monk  In  one  peninsula  was  natu* 
rally  the  slave  of  the  monk  in  the  other. 
As  they  passed  along  the  coast, 
they  came  abreast  of  Somnath  Patton^ 
whoso  temple,  dedicated  to  Shiva, 
(*Mhe  lord  of  the  moon/*)  was  the  ob* 
ject  of  Mohamed  of  Ghizni's  first  in- 
vasion  of  India  In  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury.  The  Moslems  after  ravaging 
the  country,  on  arriving  at  the  coa« 
of  Kattiwar,  plundered  the  temple*^ 
Tho  riches  were  immense;  but  tho 
chief  love  of  the  Brahmins  was  di* 
reeled  to  preserve  a  shapeless  mass  of 
stone,  one  of  their  idols,  for  which 
they  ofi^ered  a  mass  of  gold.  Tho 
Moslem  leader,  whether  in  scorn  of 
their  idoUtry,  or  in  knowledge  of 
their  craft,  instantly  ordered  the  stone 
to  be  dashed  in  pieces ;  and  on  its 
fiying  into  fragments,  it  was  found  to 
be  hollow,  and  tho  cavity  filled  with 
diamonds,  placed  there  for  conceal- 
ment* i^eal  was  never  more  amply  re « 
warded.  The  sun  and  moon  in  Indiii 
have  a  large  posterity  to  answer  for. 
Besides  all  their  connexions  among 
the  princes,  the  two  great  families  o| 
Rajpoots  are,  one — *«  the  children 
the  sun/*  and  the  other — •*  the  childrei 
of  the  moon.**  But  the  morals  of  eithe 
are  far  from  celestial.  Infanticide 
and  every  other  conceivable  crime 
were  common  among  them.  A  curiouf 
remark  is  made  on  the  traditional 
history  of  this  part  of  India.  It 
abounds  In  tern  pier,  gencrrally  on  the 
hill  tops.  Tho  Joonaghnr  range  tji^ 
dedicated  to  the  Parasnath  worabijS 
of  the  Jains,  and  is  celebrated  for 
their  ancient  temples.  The  wood  fairy 
is  common  in  Eastern  legends,  and 


thovtgh  we  degrade  it  into  a  pretty     flguro  in  ©very  ftttare  W^io^  «f 
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imp,  iti  Inaiitn  lore  it  r«pre»nt*  a 
ftort  of  demigod* 

«*  The  toos  of  God  loving  the  daugh- 
teri  of  men,  and  their  childreo  be- 
coming mighty  men,  which  were  of 
^Id  men  uf  renown,  is  the  VLnt&tying 
Itgeud  of  the  origin  of  every  dbtm> 
guished  tribe  in  India.  While  the 
name  parasddich,  (paradise,)  u  hill- 
god  coutjiry,  or  fairyland." 

One  day  a  shoal  of  whales  plared 
round  them,  raising  their  leviathan 
«afeas5es  abave  the  water,  *'  One  of 
them  shot  up  hii  huge  head,  and 
opened  his  month,  apparently  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  U9  an  accurate 
idea  of  a  whale's  capability  to  « wallow 
any  .Tonah  we  mig-ht  have  to  dispose 
of.  The  sight  was  really  fearful ; 
the  dimensions  of  the  huge  crimson 
casern  which  yawned  before  us  ap- 
pearing to  require  only  some  vivacity 
of  I m agination  to  magnify  it  into  the 
^f  of  the  8ea-8erpent*s  mawJ* 

Their  first  view  of  the  Indus  water 
vr&s  a  bttjffy  lino  across  the  horizon, 
presenting  to  the  eye  the  preciise  ap- 
pearance of  a  sandbank  ;  this  was  but 
the  discolo ration  produced  by  the  river 
flood  in  its  mingling  with  the  sea; 
the  water  was  smuoth^  and  the  wind 
from  the  land.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  steamer  anchored.  Nothing  was 
seen  but  the  long  tow  sandbank,  and 
ft  beacon  landmark.  A  more  dreary 
prospect  was  never  exhibited.  Coun- 
try boats  were  brought  for  the  de* 
barkation  of  the  troops ;  buoys  and 
landmirka  were  placed  to  guide  the 
boata  into  the  river,  whose  low, 
muddy  banks  were  scarcely  percep- 
tible above  the  water.  The  boats 
cailtng  in  were  seen  winding  their 
way  iato  tha  interior,  following  the 
tortuous  course  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  most  crooked  river  in  the  world. 
A  village  of  fishermen's  hut«  appeared 
about  five  miles  inland,  and  many 
roasts  of  small  vesseU  in  every  part  of 
the  river* 

Mfvemher  57,  1838. ^The  Fagot 
transport,  having  on  board  the  5th 
nsgimeot  of  Bombay  nalive  infantry, 
anchored  in  the  Hujamry  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  sunset,  followed  by  the 
Sydon  with  her  Majesty**  2d  royals. 
As  t*  .els  anchored,  the  regi- 

m^  ^  boat  off  for  sunset— r/te 

^fifhi  i^nitm  drums  heard  on  the  Indus  ^ 
This  was  an  event  which  will  probably 


•«  father  of  rivers  \'  and  w  Ul  af 
bably  exercise  a  vast  inilueacir 
the  surrounding  regions*  But  tlie 
doctor  hiiii,  uu  fortunately,  not  tifen 
content  with  praise,  anr]  has  givea 
himself  the  trouble  of  celebritlnflf  it 
in  op  wards  of  four  pages  < 
It  Is  true  that  Apollo  was  ti  t] 

and  a  doctor ;  but  be  has  seldom  u^ji* 
mitted  the  double  gift,  and,  in 
present  inttance,   Dr  Kennedy 
be  content  with  his  laurcb  aD  a  phji 
elan* 

As   the  Indaa  will  Ucneefbfth   b« 
the  channel  of  an 
commerce,  it  Is  \ 

that  the  cap  :^^*'-  i  inc  ijijjiv;r| 

mouth  of  til  ve  been  utiUeg 

itood«  Tht^  i- ixi_-u^  boat?*  uf  aboil 
one  hundred  tons,  carrying  the  couw 
try  horses,  went  well  over  tlie  bar 
half-flood ;  the  soundings  on  the  b; 
gave  nin€  feet  at  low  water^  with 
rite  of  nine  JtH  at  flood ;  and  tf 
dq>th  of  the  river  wUhln  the  bar, 
some  dtstanee,  was  iiot  less  than 
teen  feet.  But  the  shTfiingrs  of  |] 
chtnnel   are   so  cont;  c   i 

chart  of  one  year  is  by 
for  the  year  following.      lit*?  ha 
of  Kurrachy  is  the  true  station,  ni 
the  town  may  yet  he  the  Al^zaH^i 
of  the  Indus. 

One  of  the  first  and  tlie  most  ii 
portant  remarks  of  the  writer  on  oi 
style  of   Indian  campaigning^  b 
mormmit  quantity  of  baggage. 
are  to  observe  th:it  this  remark  arbi 
not  from  an  officer  accustomed  on* 
to  the  simplicity  of  European  flel 
service*  but  one  who,  from  a  thl 
iftar$*  service  in  India,  is  perfectly 
quainted  with  the  ncceisiticf  or  thi 
fioldier  in  that  country.      Ho 
tatingly  pronoun* 
the  baggage  to  b< 
"a  force  of  6O,0U4»  n 
would  be  moved  with 
thanadivisio  il 

Itidia.^*    He  .  i\ 

climate  must  make  "  vu>  liiiluig  addi 
tion  to  the  baggage  (»f  im  Atwy  wiihli 
the  tropics;  but  i)  ~ 

CiS9ary  tents  and  ! 
pear  in  the  train  ol  itic  in 
forms  the  roost  feri'jas  tmp< 
its    movements/*       fiis    propose.! 
meet  this  extravagance — (which  rui 
officers,  as  well  as  fails   terribly 
the  Company's  Eacbrquer,  to  say  Qi 


RT 


vuptfr'flRcf  /*'' 


thing  of  tli«  moiit  important  potnt^^iU 
fparal)Zti  ^faepro- 

be  diBpeo^ed  irith  on  lieid^servjce^ 
That  there  should  be  suifcred  but  one 
small  tent  for  every  two  or  four 
officers  \  and  tbiit  &  ^liglit  increase 
filiould  be  allowed  by  Govern  meat  for 
the  mess  of  regimenu  on  field  service^ 
to  be  able  to  afford  loans  of  occes* 
aarie^to  oflBeers  who  may  be  detached, 
Aud  save  the  incumbraoco  and  ex* 
peose  of  each  othcer*t»  carrying  a 
cainp*case>  liquor  baskets,  ^c,  with 
additional  servants  of  \m  own.  He 
considers  the  hospital  stores  to  be 
quadruple  what  is  necessary  ;  *'  aud 
tne  factft  that  regiments  curry  lurgc 
slipper  balks  of  copper  and  block-tinj 
wilt  at  once  show  our  di^rt2gard  to 
that  species  of  cOicieocy  which  de- 
pends upon  light  baggage*  The  Com* 
miBsariat  Iratn  surpasses  oU  utimate,'* 

In  allusiou  to  the  arm  most  difficult 
of  convey auce»  the  artillery^  he  say s^ 
that  it  has  been  extravagantly  iuereaa- 
ed  ;  and  this  too«  as^  from  the  general 
suhjugatiou  of  the  country*  it  was  less 
required*  **  The  artiilery  corps  of 
Bengal^  Madras^  and  Bombay,  form  a 
force  which  exceids  (especially  the 
roost  expcufive,  the  hgrfre-artillery) 
the  whyic  royal  artilkrv  "  Bri- 
tain  at  the  period  of  t  ,  in 

1812,  when  the  whole  oi  x^uru^je  was 
ID  arms."  And  this«  too»  has  happen *> 
ed  when  a  continual  reduction  of  the 
infantry  (the  true  strength  uf  the 
army)  has  been  going  on,  until  it  is 
inadequate  to  the  mere  militia  and  po* 
lice  duties. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  whole  policy  of  our  Indian  go- 
Temment  requires  to  be  established  on 
a  new  principle  ;  whichj  after  all, 
would  be  only  a  return  to  tlio  original 
one  of  our  connealon  with  India*  We 
went  there  as  merchants  and  settlers, 
and  as  such  we  should  have  conti* 
niied  {  and  on  this  priocJide  alone^ 
{modified*  of  course,  bv  e  ire  urn  stan- 
ces,) India  can  be  rcml  '  '  ^r  a 
safe  government,  or  an  oua 

dependency «  The  chai}  g  e  i . .  i  ?  ii  <  1 1  boen 
altogether  the  fault  of  Ettgland  ;  and 
it  has  been  wh  ''v  ;  •-  ■  :'  -,  M  of 
the  wise,  the  itn- 

iious  portion  oi  Liif;i  imu,  tu  ms?  idily 
«ettlementS|  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
dering princes  on  our  factories  re- 
quired reaistaoc^  t  and  tbe  victories  of 


^■■' ■-■^.  i» 

_    vith  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
showed  how  •  nnd  how  gtm* 

ply  they  roigii  Ltd.     But  then 

came  the  allcaipt  to  establish  tire  in- 
tolerable and  utterly  impolitic  prln* 
ciplei  that  every  power  whoso  exist* 
euce  menaced  the  safety  of  the  Bri- 
tish power  must  bo  extingui^hcd. 
Then  came  the  govtrnmenl  of  Uaat- 
ings^a  period  unqi'  iy  exhibit- 

ing great  vigour  a  i  r  frucces^, 

bul  ^^  an  utleratid 

prri  »a\mon  huma* 

nily   *n   una   very  !         '    Jious 

personage*     Hu^ii  ,  nut 

chargeable  with  ai*)  uaM.i  u^uuvls  ;  he 
dyes  not  $eem  to  have  amassed  weaJth- 
nur  to  have  had  even  personal  diu 
tinctlon  strongly  in  vi«w  :  we  hear  of 
no  bargain  with  the  Cabinet  fur  title, 
or  the  Company  for  emolumcnl*  But 
he  obviiMislv  U  jtt  :ill  his  powertJ — ^and 
tht ;  ly  vivid,  active,  aud 

coo  -  •  >  ihe  creation  <»f  a 

*•  British  Htikpire"  in  India.  We  are 
not  Utopian  enough  to  say,  lh;it  this 
empire  ought  n(tw  to  bo  abandoned. 
It  could  not  Imj  abaodgned  without  in- 
finite disgrace  to  £i)gland,  uvd  infi- 
nite lo#4  evtn  to  india.  But  its  prin- 
ciple of  perprlual  conqueM^  so  oftin 
teprobated  ai  hume,  andso  cou&taititly 
persevere'  '  jd>  must  bo  aban* 
duued.  e  been  iht*  results 

of  the  s)att  ui  u*  England  ?  An  enor- 
mous inerea&o  of  debt,  no  revetmi*^ 
little  commLTce,  a  con»iant  and  hejivjr 
demand  on  our  troops  for  reinfurec* 
ments^  and,  from  tiuje  to  lime,  paiu- 
fui  pressures  on  the  public  feeling*  iu 
the  shape  of  milu.ifv  leversef.  The 
defeat    in    M'  we    t>y   lo 

means  regard  fnirfant  point 

of  view  iu  which  it  ha*  ckI 

our  contemporaries,    V.  i  that 

a  single  life  should  be  lost,  ur  that 
English  men  or  women  should  have 
fallen  into  barbarian  hands  ;  hut  th«i 
true  point  uf  view  is*  its  warning  to 
us.  It  may  have  come  to  bid  us  ro* 
consider  the  whole  phin  on  which  our 
Indian  Governments  have  been  pro* 
eeedirig  fur  the  last  ftAy  yearr*  la 
pursuance  of  that  pi  an,  we  havo  had 
desperate  wars  to  meet  ;  the  iIy*ote 
and  ^'  ^'  '  -  **  '  '  *^  '  Win?  t'  0 
di»^j  i     Indiafi 

clai^^cn  .,,1.1.  .  L   liieir  owii 

brawhj   And  m  either   In- 

stance,  for  on:  ,,.^,.^u  from  India? 
posdibly  from  tbe  fear  of  being  «veii* 
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itually  5wal]owc>d  up  by  the  perpchial  try  of  the  cartli 
ifidvances  of  our  Indian  potrer.  We 
fdo  not  fay  that  there  were  no  euffi- 
cient  grounds  for  an  attack  in  the 
ircachery  and  even  in  the  insult*  of 
Iho  native  princes.  Wo  regard  the 
Indian  character,  in  its  native  state, 
a5  altogether  perfidious.  But  if,  in- 
stead  of  exhibiting  to  their  irritated 

I       passions  British  troops  ready  to  in- 

^K  vadc  their  provinces,  we  had  exhibit* 

^Bed  only  a  strong  colony  at  Calcutta, 

^^  at  Madras,  or  at  Bombay,  fully  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself,  and  in  no  in- 
Btanco  attempting  conquest  beyond 
its  ownimmediato  boundary,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  attacked  than  if  it 
had  been  encircled  by  a  boundary  of 
fire;  the  lUjaha  of  the  interior  would 
have  been  sulliciently  engaged  by  their 
own  profligate  quarrels,  their  troops 
would  have  been  occupied  in  their 
forays;  and  while  they  were  thus  ren- 
dered more  and  more  harmless  by  the 

^^  hour,  the  colony  would  have  become 

^^^aore  and  more  thriving,  a  mart  for 

^B^ritish  commerce,  secure  from  all  im- 

■  pediment.  A  small  government  with 
all  the  influence  of  a  mighty  one,  free 
from  its  expenses,  its  hazards,  and  its 

.        crimes,  a  refuge  for  the  unhappy  peo- 

^^Lplo  of  Hindostan,  glad  to  escape  from 

^Hthe  anarchy  and  robbery  of  the  native 

1^^  governments  i  and  an  example  of  pro- 
bity and  order,  prosperity  and  p^ace, 
which  must,  in  time,  and  that  no  long 

I        time,  have   h'^d  an   important  effect 

■^wcvcn  upon  the  vices  of  the  native  go- 

^^■^ernments.      But  all   our  European 

HP-fimoliorations  have  been  retarded  by 

r       the  enormous  expense  of  our  con  quests; 

^^our    conquests  rendered    useless  by 

^Htheir  extent ;  and  our  offers  of  friend- 

H^ship  to  the  native  governments  an- 

^       awered  by  continual  conspiracy  among 
our  vassab,  bitter  hostility  among  all 
powers  able  to  resist,  and  a  vexatious 
and  restless  sense  of  dependence  even 
among  those  most  closely  connected 
with  us  by  alliance  or  necessity.    The 
result  is,  that  India,  the  richest  coun- 
try of  the  world,  does  not  contribute 
shilling  of  revenue  to  England;  that 
ndia,  whose  commerce  once  made  tho 
cakh  of  every  nation  through  which 
it  II owed,  from  the  days  of  Tyre  and 
Sid^in  to  those  of  Bagdad  and  Aleppo* 
and  from  those  again  to  the  days  of 
Venice  and  Holland,  has  scarcely  con- 
tributed in  half  a  century  to  the  g^reat- 
t  and  most  active  commercial  coun- 
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our  own,  as  much  ai 
it  contributed  tc  the  little  republics  of 
the  Adriatic  and  the  North  Sea  in  a 
year.  Even  with  the  opening  of  the 
charter,  it  remains  the  most  strujegling 
branch  of  British  commerce,  and  pro* 
bably  shrinks  beneath  the  value  of 
Australia,  a  colony  of  convicts,  grown 
up  under  our  eye,  filling  but  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wilderness,  and  making  only 
its  first  experiment  on  tho  power  of 
raising  subsistence  fur  itself.  Still, 
wo  are  perfectly  conscious  that  we 
cannot  now  wholly  reverse  what  has 
been  done.  But  instead  of  conquer- 
ing provinces  which  wo  can  never 
itulnluef  and  making  suV-  t  •  ■'*  men 
who  will  never  obey  *■  ity, 

tho  whole  policy  of  Imii*  i.,..*:.!  be 
defensive;  the  whole  power  of  the 
governors  should  be  directed  to  the 
instruction,  the  quiet,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  people.  Our  Affghan  war  is 
said  to  have  already  cost  seven  mil- 
lions sterling*  Half  the  money,  with 
the  cheapness  of  Indian  labour,  and 
the  known  willingness  of  the  princes 
for  such  an  improvement,  would  have 
made  a  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Bom* 
bay, and  from  Cjlcuttato  Delhi. 

From  the  documents  which  have  al- 
ready been  pubUsbcd  relative  to  tho 
negotiations  with  Persia  and  the 
Seikh,  and  other  powers  on  the  north- 
westj  it  may  actually  have  been  fortu- 
nate that  our  career  in  Cabul  has  re- 
ceived a  check  ;  if  we  had  succeeded 
there^  we  should  possibly  have  mad© 
our  next  experiment  in  a  march  across 
the  frontier  to  Persia.  The  siege  of 
Herat  by  the  Persians  seems  to  have 
acted  as  a  nightmare  on  the  British 
Indian  Government  On  tho  posses- 
sion of  a  paltry  town  in  the  ht-art  of  a 
desert,  a  wretched  collection  of  hovel?, 
of  which  nobody  had  ever  thought 
before,  seemed  to  be  the  balance  in 
which  our  Indian  destinies  were 
weighed.  It  was  actually,  and  most 
absurdly,  described  as  the  key  to  In* 
dia,  and,  of  course,  tho  Persian  mon- 
arch, having  got  such  a  key  io  his 
hand,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  opeti 
the  lock,  and  walk  into  the  Bengal 
provinces,  seat  himself  in  the  gov<»r- 
nor'a  chair,  and,  what  do  next  ?  Our 
imagination  wants  the  vividness  of 
the  *'  state  papers  ;'*  but  if  his  Persian 
mrijesty  was  not  content  with  his  In- 
dian eupremacTf  he  had  only  to  march 
his  army  overland,  and  lake  posses* 
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sion  of  London.     It  is  notorious  that 
there  were  thick  reports  of  an  inten- 
tion *•  to  march  an  army  to  Herat ;  ** 
an  operation  which,  in  ail  human  pro- 
bahiiity,  would  have  cost  ten  times 
the  loss  at  Cabul.     They  mif^ht  have 
found   no    Persian  army  to  fight,  but 
they  would  have  laid  their  bones  in 
the  wilderness.  In  this  country,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  after  hniving  reach- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  lost  nearly 
his  whole  army;    probably  not  one 
British  soldier  would  have  ever  re- 
turned.    The  very  idea  of  a  Persian 
invasion  of  India  is  ridiculous,  and 
could  therefore  never  have  nestled  in 
the  brains  of  any  one  but  Lord  Auck- 
land himself.     If  the  Cabul  misfor- 
tune   has    prevented    this    chivalric 
performance,  it  may  have  been  the 
only  way  in  which  rashness  combined 
with  ignorance  were  to  be  lessoned 
into  common  sense.     It  has  certainly 
cooled    the    gratuitous    gallantry  of 
sending  armies   to  fight   with  snow 
and   hunger,    pestilence   and   storm. 
We  now  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
heroic   march   to   Herat;  while   the 
result  of  our  follies  in  Afighanistan 
is  reported  to  have   been  the  actual 
revival  of  Persian  hostility,  and  the 
march  of  a  Persian  force  of  60^000 
men  against  that  place.     Our  wisest 
policy  is,  to  let  them  try  their  fortune ; 
if  negotiation  will  send  them  to  their 
homes,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  let 
the  Persians  knock  out  their  brains 
against  the  walls  of  Herat ;  and  even 
if  they  should  make  a  break  and  hang 
Kam-ram,  in  either  his  sober  fit  or 
his  drunken,  for  the  chance  is  doubt- 
ful in  which  he  may  be,  the  change 
of  the   dynasty  needs  not  affect  us 
more  than  a  change  in  the  dynasty 
of  Tongataboo.     On  this  point,  too, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  our  diplo- 
matic servants  in  the  East  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  considerable  reserve. 
In  Europe,  during  the  last  century, 
the  despatches  of  our  envoys  on  the 
Continent    were    chiefly   details    of 
Voltaire*s  last  pamphlet,  on  the  debut 
of   some    court    minister    or    court 
dancer,  matters  much  the  same ;  un- 
til  Napoleon  gave   them   something 
to   do.      The  despatches    from    the 
whole  list  of  our  well-salaried  funo- 
tionaries,  from  the  Wall  of  China  to 
the  Dardanelles,  (at  least  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  have  transpired,) 
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have  been  all  the  most  solemn  inti- 
mations of  (he  silliest  intrigues.    Th» 
Khan  and  tribe  of   naked' wretches 
terrifies    one   diplumatbt  with  fear» 
of  an  Asiatic  invasion.     The  gallop 
of    another    troop    of    horse- eaters- 
across  the  dcEert,  stimulates  another  to 
predict   an   universal    conspiracy  to 
break  down  the  British  power.    The 
march  of  a  Persian  army,  who  could 
not  stand  half  an  hour  before  a  troop 
of    horse    artillery    and    a    British 
brigade,    or    who,    if     they    could^ 
would    be    forced    to    devour    each 
other  within  a  week,  supplies  a  ea- 
rners load  of  correspondence ;  and  the 
unfortunate    Secretary    for    Foreign 
Affairs  is  startled  out  of  his  peace  of 
mind  by  the  movement  of  a  few  thou- 
sands of  ragged  robbers,  who,  long 
before  the  news    has   reached  him^ 
have    left    their    monarch    in    some 
swamp  or  sand,  and  ''robbed**  their 
way  home.  The  expedition  of  General 
Perowski   towards   Khiva,  the   very 
thing  that  ought  to  have  J)een  wished 
for  by  a  British  diplomatist  who  de- 
sired to  demonstrate  English  strength 
and    Russian    weakness,    frightened 
the  whole  class  of  charges  dt affair es* 
How  the  Russian  Cabinet  could  ever 
have  entertained  so  ridiculous  an  expe^ « 
dition,  is  inconceivable.  But  the  gene- 
ral, aiier  the  most  horrible  succession^ 
of  famine  and  freezing,  after  eating  his 
camels,  horses,  dogs,  and  every  thing 
eatable,  and,  if  report  says  true,  things 
that  not  even  the  horror  of  famine 
could  render  eatable  by  any  body  but 
a  Russian,  was  glad  to  make  his  escape 
to  Orenburg,  completely  Tartarized*. 
The  true  policy  is,  to  let  the  savages 
fight  each  other.    All  the  princedoms 
surrounding  the  British  territories  \ik 
India,  are  utterly  powerless.      They 
can  make  no  more  impression  on  the 
Britbh  than  on  the  granite  of  their 
hills.     A  mere  brigade  here  and  there 
to   prevent  the  ravages  of  robbers^, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  security. 
The  idea  of  an  Indian  insurrection 
without  troops  concentrated  in  the  in* 
terior,  would  be  absurd.     The  native^ 
princes  are  profligates,  but  they  are- 
not  madmen ;  and  the  idea  of  a  Per- 
sian invasion,  an  invasion  of  poltroons 
— of  a  Sikh  invasion,  an  invasion  or 
peasants — or  an  Affghan  invasion,  an 
invasion  of  highwaymen — needs  not 
disturb  the  piUow  of  eyen  the  most. 
2  Y 
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Auck-landish  governor-general  who 

fihaU  ever  tremble  on  tbe  throne  of 

India. 

The  writer  gives  us  now  and  then 
touches  of  graceful  recollection,  which 
pleasingly  relieve  the  bustle  of  this 
fttlnring  Narrative,  He  had.  embarked 
tn  one  of  the  lumbering  slow  boats, 
and  was  tossed  for  a  loog  time  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. — *'  Our  occupa- 
tion, to  pass  the  dreary  hours  on  a 
foiling  sea,  and  under  a  burning  sun 
in  an  open  boat,  was  characteristic  of 
civil  life.      A  volume  of  Cowper's 

goems  being  available,  was  read  by  one 
>r  the  amusement  of  the  others.  And 
the  opposite  styles  of  "  John  Gilpin/' 
and  the  poem  on  receiving  his  '<  Mo- 
ther's Picture,**  with  other  dips  into 
(he  '*  well  of  English  undefiled/' 
were  sufficient  to  make  us  forget  the 
disagreeables  of  our  situation  at  the 
muddy  moutH  of  the  Indus.^'  We 
then  have  an  evening  scene,  pretty, 
tender,  and  even  poetical. 

"  We  had  been  in  no  danger,  but  the 
fair  wind  and  balmy  air»  following 
after  five  hours' exposure  to  the  sultry 
snn  and  glare  from  the  water,  were 
abundantly  reflreshing.  In  a  moment 
our  anchor  was  lifted  up,  our  sails 
were  spread,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  lo«t  all  sense  of  the  sea 
smell,  and  found  ourselves  on  the 
placid,  lake- like  water  of  the  river. 
y  ast  mud  banks  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  on  either  hand,  and 
flocks  of  sea  and  river  birds  were 
feeding  in  fellowship  upon  them — the 
gigantic  flamingo,  and  the  larger  and 
smaller  species  of  gull,  and  ducks  and 
teal  in  great  numbers.  The  contrast 
between  our  evening  and  momiag 
course  was  like  an  age  of  retirement 
in  «aso  and  honour,  after  a  youth  of 
trial,  labour,  and  endurance.  *  •  •  • 
But  we  had  not  eaten  since  break- 
fast, and,  as  the  sun  set,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  our  basket  of  provender, 
and  had  the  gratlflcation  of  a  hearty 
meal  to  close  right  comfortably  the 
discomforts  of  the  day.** 

Eating  and  drinking  may  be  homely 
matters  in  general,  but  they  certainly 
assume  a  higher  rank  in  the  class  of 
pleasures  when  they  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  day  of  such  beat  and  trial. 
The  emperor  who  offered  a  reward  for 
a  new  pleasure,  had  probably  never 
been  hungry  in  the  course  of  his  life; 
//  be  bad  not  eaten  four  meals  a-day. 
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he  might  have  found  his  new  pleasure 
every  afternoon,  in  the  simple  meal  of 
the  tired  and  the  hungry. 

««  When  we  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
tf/o  o*clock,  after  midnight,  we  found 
our  vessel  secured  to  the  bank ;  and 
the  tpnts  of  our  encampment  appeared 
in  fall  moonlight  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  us.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  landing,  stepping 
from  the  boat  to  the  bank  on  a  dry 
firm  ground,  and  hearing  immediatelr 
that  our  baggage  boats  bad  arrived 
from  Bombay,  that  our  tents  were 
pitched,  and  all  prepared  for  our  rer 
ception.  Our  beds  were  instantly  re- 
moved from  the  boat  to  the  tent,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour,  the  boat  and  tho 
sea  swell  were  &rgotten  in  sleep,  and 
our  first  night  in  the  land  of  Slnd  wus 
of  the  most  refreshing  repose.** 

All  this  is  very  pleasing  and  grate- 
ful, and  shows  a  kindly  mind ;  and  yet 
this  good-natured  and  intelligent  man 
is  evidently  bent  on  conquest.  He  sees 
nothing  but  in  a  martial  point  of  view  ; 
the  Indus  is  to  be  only  a  branch  of  a 
grand  Indian  fortification;  its  banks 
are  to  be  military  roads ;  its  oreck^, 
anchorages  for  batteaux,  and  what  not ; 
and  the  whole  country  is  to  be  but  a 
oanp,  where  troops  are  to  be  lodged 
and  exeroised,  until  they  march  to — 
where,  we  oannot  tell ;— to  Persia,  or 
the  Poles.  In  this  spirit  he  writes — and 
writes  with  the  ardour  of  an  enthu&i. 
ast  of  steel  and  gunpowder.  *'  Depots 
of  stores,  and  welUequipped  detach- 
ments at  Kurrachy,  and  Sukkur,  and 
Dera  Ishmael  Khan  will  not  only  place 
the  navigation  of  this  whole  river  in 
perfect  security,  but  will  form  an  in- 
vincible barrier  to  an  invading  army^ 
from  the  west  I*'  An  invading  army- 
from  Persia*  without  a  shilling  in  its 
pocket,  and  its  troops  without  the 
chance  of  eating  any  thing,  but  each 
other,  in  the  first  day's  march  !  or 
from  Russia,  with  the  half  of  Asia  be- 
tween 1  mountains,  rivers,  and  de- 
serts for  their  graves  ! 

But  the  Indus  is  not  to  he  relied  on 
as  a  wet  ditch,  but  as  a  canal  for  the 
easy  and  cheap  conveyance  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  ammunition  to  the  scene 
of  action !  where  an  invading  army 
would  find  a  well-equipped  artillery, 
which  no  expenditure  could  enable 
them,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
meet  upon  any  thing  like  terms  of 
equality."    We  believe  not ;  indeed. 
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any  one  who  lus  liourd  any  thing  of 
,  4bv»  staio  of  Aiiiatio  eirlufiii^rs  ..r 
|-oops — horse,  fook»  or 
fs,  that  tho  fear  of 
t'tiiUer  west*  east,  or  noritif  is  ab* 
!  trifling  with  fact  and  common - 
feDse*  It  would  take  ten  years  of 
Persian  vig'our  to  send  ail  army  across 
lie  Indus,  and  ten  minutes  to  send 
hem  back  again.  On  the  north,  what 
Duld  A  wretched  crowd  of  frost- nip- 
ped aud  footsore  KuB&ians^  hcad«d  by 
Vosl-ntpped  and  fuotsore  generals 
irom  St  Petcrsburij,  do  against  the 
brave,  Mu''  Vl>ed,  and  brilliant 

roops  of  1  !  i  a  ?  After  march- 

[  of  yeajfi.  tucv  would  be  prisoners 
a  month,  anJ  on  tlieir  way  to  the 
iungeoijs  of  CalcuUa  and  Bombay, 
before  liie  news  of  their  capture  could 
tTeaeli  Moscow.     A  Kus&ian  invasion 
[might,  doubtless,  produce  some  dis- 
urbance  among  the  more  remote  of 
Jithe  peevish  sovereignties  which  linger 
i6ut  a  feeble  existence  in  India  ;  and  if 
we  followed  their  rabble  among  moun- 
lainB  and  jangleji,  we  might  lose  braYO 
I  nseii  J  but  the  Idea  of  losing  a  pitched 
l^battle  would  be  ridiculous  and  imagi- 
nary ;  it  would  be  actually  unsustained 
\hj  any  one  instance  during  a  hundred 
fears, 
••  Too  great  a  venture,**  says  the 
I'^artike  doctor,  '*  cannot  posMbly  ho 
fplafed  in  the  possession   of  the  har- 
I  tour  of  Kv'  •  ^  "    'arhethcr  as  a  miU- 
Ttary  and  :  ju,  or  in  a  potUi- 

f<al  arifl  '  riniftt  of  view.    It 

[la  i\[  o  Indus,  and 

'  lof  thi     ,  ,  r  military  or 

[  commorciHir  to  Central  Asia/*  Even 
rhen  he  talks  of  tho  commercial  op> 
J  yortunitics  of  this  noble  river,  it  ts  all 
[fn  the  dominant  style.  Tlie  Eriltfh 
power  is  to  command  the  whole  course ; 
Dfts  are  to  dot  the  shores  ;  camps  and 
'  eaptains  are  to  superinfeud  the  navi> 
^gallon.  He  plans  conuue&tA  over  rice- 
and  turns  his  ledger  Into  sword 
ihietd. 

V     ,-^-    •  -  ^^ur 

■    i<»   MM'  -n- 

i\u  MHt 


trofr, 

a    til iji jury 

inent ;    biit  on 

mate  Into  flvi* 

ihc  TalponI  tr 

L dependent,  w! 

Ds  pretty 

'  Mbber*  nud 
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'  Cabul,  thu<^  depriveU  of  his  tribute  of 
tJfteeu  lacf   a-ycar,   had  frequently, 


of  late  years,  demanded  it  of  Slod, 

w  I  rh  the  curious,  but  expressive,  ihrtMt 

ving  his  claims  into  the  banda  of 

I  ritisb.  Atlastthen)easureof»ei^ 
ing  on  Sind  was  adopted  by  us — and  for 
what  posiihle  reason  ?  Tb<j  march  of 
a  Persian  army  to  Herat,  (ivhlchj  af- 
ter all,  it  wus  not  able  to  take,)  and  the 
presence  of  a  Hussian  captain  at  Ca- 
bul.  where  he  seems  to  have  gained 
notliing,  and  from  which  he  suddenly 
disappearedt  never  to  he  h^ard  of 
again,  he  very  probably  having  been 
murdered  for  his  watch  and  rings  hy 
some  of  the  Cabul  ''  grandees.**  But 
this  was  enough  to  startle  the  govern* 
ment,  to  make  the  Bntiah  troops  hurry 
forward  in  defence  of  the  western 
frontier^  '*  on  the  point  of  iuvaAioQ** 
by  an  army  at  that  moment  running 
away  from  the  walla  of  a  beggarly 
town  in  the  desert^  and  to  rouse  the 
whole  diplomatic  energy  of  our  funo- 
tlonaries  against  a  solitary  and  un- 
lucky wretcbi  who  waa  then  probably 
picked  to  the  hones  by  the  crows  of 
Cabul ;— the  principal  terror  having 
been  gravely  asserted  to  he  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  Russian  Jieet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus! — of  all  the  absurdities 
that  ever  entered  the  hrain  of  a  put- 
aled  ,  this  hebg  the  most 

imm  '.inciful,     Or,ifaKua- 

sian  iitt  r  coiiid  be  found  in  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Indus  after  a  voyage  round 
tho  Cape»  this  being  the  very  thing 
whioh  common -sense  would  have 
desired  fur  the  total  extinctioQ  of 
even  the  Kussian  pre$tiy£  in  Asia. 
Its  capture  would  have  been  ineTll* 
able. 

Hercj  however^  grew  the  Cabul  ex- 
pcdition*  Tho  offer  of  Shah-Soqiah 
to  give  Sind  (which  was  not  hia  to 
give)  into  our  liands,  was  followed  by 
our  putting  him  in  a  position  to  ea«r- 
cUe  the  due  act  of  sovereignty.  Ht» 
was  to  be  set  upon  ih^  throne  of  Ca^ 
hul,  andwe^r  .■•  Sind,     Ho 

was  to  have  .  ut  prepared^ 

amounting  to  ^^iiuu  mcu,  under  Bri- 
tish officers,  and  wo  were  to  tig  hi  hla 
way  to  the  throne.  For  this  purpo«©» 
two  grand  divisions  of  the  Bau|pd: 
army  were  to  cross  India.  ^  •'J^Hlij- 
viftiuri  was  to  march  u  •  ly, 

through  Sind,  and  to  hlw.,  j  .  .aka- 
porc  ;  while  the  Bengal  tr«iopf  were 
to  advance  to  Cjuidnhar.  In  these 
statements  wo  adopt  the  doctor'a  aa- 
Ihorlty,  for  we  have  never  been  i " ' 
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to  comprehend  the  diplomatists  ;  and 
if  we  have  gone  astray>  we  must 
lay  the  crimioality  on  the  head  of 
our  medical  guide.  But  it  seems 
dear  that  the  lamented  Burnes  had 
what  Johnson  would  call  his  perpe- 
tual ''jactitation**  about  the  infinite 
wealth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  infinite 
necessity  of  our  being  matters  of  it, 
and  every  thing  else  under  the  sky 
of  India,  was  the  original  fruit  of 
the  forbidden  tree.  Not  that  we 
are  careless  of  the  advantages  of  a 
commercial  intercourse;  we  wish  to 
see  it  established  with  any  and  every 
part  of  every  nation  ;  we  fully  ac- 
knowledge the  direct  and  palpable  in- 
tent of  Providence,  in  penetrating 
the  solid  continents  by  great  rivers  ; 
we  are  aware  of  the  striking  advan- 
tages of  the  Indus  as  forming  a  canal 
through  the  level  of  a  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  in  a  navigable 
course  of  1 600  miles.  But  the  policy 
against  which  we  protest,  is  the  at^ 
tempt  to  seize  ;  the  palpable  desire  to 
coerce  the  commerce,  the  appetite  for 
the  possession  of  the  Indus,  all  evi- 
denced in  the  attempt  to  master  the 
province  commanding  its  principal 
outlet  to  the  ocean. 

And  this  mtspolicy  becomes  still 
more  impolitic,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  Indus  must 
as  naturally  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
withoutshootinganybody^orseizingany 
thing,  as  if  we  had  built  a  pile  of  Indian 
skulb,  or  powdered  all  the  princes  of 
the  mountains  into  dust.  The  activity, 
cleverness,  and  credit  of  the  British 
merchant,  would  have  effectually  com- 
manded eN^ry  rupee  of  the  Indus; 
and  no  foreigners  could  have  enter- 
ed into  effectual  competition  with 
them  in  India  more  than  any  where 
else ;  and  when  we  see  the  vigour 
with  which  they  maintain  their  trade 
with  the  European  continent,  in  the 
face  of  bitter  jealousies,  angry  rival- 
ries, and  despotic  decrees,  what  must- 
be  the  effect  where  they  had  only  to 
diffuse  their  traffic  at  pleasure  over 
the  unobstructed  and  magnif'cent  ex. 
pause  of  western  India  ?  We  have 
not  a  doubt  that  a  space  of  a  square 
mile  or  two,  just  large  enough  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory,  and  a  fort  to 
secure  it,  in  a  favourable  position 
any  where  in  Sind,  and  whieh  might 
bMve  beea  ourchased  for  a  few  thon- 
MMndpounoM  from  the  nativesy  woiDild 
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have  saved  us  from  all  the  disasters  in 
Cabul— from  the  tremendous  expense 
of  the  expeditions  there — from  the 
not  less  tremendous  expense  to  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  subjecting  our- 
selves in  sending  out  troops  by  the 
thousand,  and  given  us  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Indus  besides.  But 
at  all  events  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
Russian  bugbear,  and  the  absolute 
nonsense  of  a  Persian  in  vision. 

The  history  of  the  Sind  princes  ia 
curious,  and,  if  we  have  the  sense  to  be 
taught  by  it,  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
the  kind  of  authorities  with  whom  we 
make  treaties.  We  mentioned,  that 
in  the  rebellion  which  divided  the 
Affghan  kingdom,  (itself  a  kingdom 
of  rabble,  established  by  a  robber, 
Mohamed  Ghizen,)  the  TUponi  or 
Talpori  tribe,  then  inhabiting  Sind, 
refused  to  pay  any  more  tribute,  or, 
perhaps,  had  not  the  means  of  payings 
any.  About  forty  years  ago,  a  rabble 
leader,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to 
rob  on  a  larger  scale  than  on  the 
high-road,  raised  an  insurrection,  and 
made  himself  king.  He  subsequently 
made  his  brothers  partners  of  his 
power,  and  the  government  was  a 
triumvirate.  This  division  extended 
at  his  death,  and  the  result  is,  that 
Sind,  a  country  of  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  one  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  has  now  no  less  than 
niite  Ameers  or  sovereign  princes^ 
These  mighty  persons  agree  in  no- 
thing but  hating  each  other.  They 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  robbery  of 
the  wretched  people  ;  the  land,  of 
course,  was  stripped  of  every  thing*. 
The  Ameers  were  only  the  principal 
beggars  of  the  country. 

As  we  shall  have  a  long  account  to 
settle  before  we  get  rid  of  these  pro- 
vincial paupers,  we  give  Dr  Kennedy's 
statement  of  their  present  *'  constitu- 
tion." 

*'  The  districts  are  divided  by  lot 
among  the  princes,  each  selecting  a 
village  in  succession ;  and  as  contiguity 
of  site  is  the  last  object  considered,  it 
follows  that  scarcely  any  two  adjoin  ; 
whence,  as  the  animosities  of  the  head 
are  shown  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
tail,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country  may  be  imagined;  where  the 
monarchy  is  held  together  merely  by 
the  fear  of  foreign  interference-, 
where  no  two  adjoining  villages  are 
held  by  the  same  independent  sove- 
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reign—aod  where  tbe  tillage  police 

autliortlies  recommend  themselves  to 
their  respective  sovereig^n^  by  thwart* 
iu^j  reshtiD^j  and  annoying  the  police 
jiuihorltles  of  the  TtUsige  adjacent  to 
llie  utmoit  extent  of  their  power, 
short  of  open  hostility ," 

ThU  is  a  wretehed  state  of  things, 
and  it  is  pitiable  that  any  human  be- 
ings should  be  placed  under  such  a 
savajge  burlesque  of  government.  But 
it  ia  nearly  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  East ;  and,  at  all  events,  we 
have  no  riffht  lo  turn  uui versa!  re- 
formers. However,  **  it  was  decided 
that  the  frontier  of  the  Indu;}  should 
be  inilsted  ouj  and  the  princes  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  though 
to  a  smaller  extent  than  formerly,  to 
Cabuli  Dlinely,  four  lacs  and  the  fix- 
ture uf  a  force  of  5000  men  in  Srud — 
tweuty*eJgta  lacs  being  ordered  to  bo 
paid  to  Shah-Soojahj  in  the  ^hape  of 
arrears.** 

On  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the 
army  moved  from  Jorruk  on  the  Sd 
of  February*  and  advanced  towards 
Hyderabad.  Their  information  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  inadequate. 
Tbey  had  been  told  that  a  largo  native 
ftrmy  was  ready  to  oppose  their  march 
to  the  capita],  and  they  found  nothing 
but  sohtude  j  though  the  news  bad 
bccu  60  inconveniently  believed,  as  to 
have  put  them  through  all  the  tardy 
formalities  which  belong  to  an  army 
preparing  to  meet  a  puwerful  eneiDy. 
They  might  have  gone  in  their  night- 
Clips*  Hyderabad  was  found  to  be  a 
wretched  place — "  dirtier  aud  meaner 
than  the  average  second-rate  provin* 
cial  towns  in  India.**  But  no  two 
persons  brought  back  to  camp  the 
same  account  of  the  numbers  of  thu 
garrison.  By  some  they  were  reckon- 
ed at  15,000  fully  prepared,  well- 
armed  warriors^  and  only  longing  for 
iifi  order  to  attack  the  Bombay  batta- 
lions. 

This  is  really  a  very  curious  cir- 
cum stance  of  campaigning,  though 
perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  continent  during 
the  late  war.  There  were  few  things 
more  difficult  to  rely  on  than  tbe  sup- 
posed numbers  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
the  same  body,  according  to  diiferent 
narrators,  varying  from  one  thousand 
to  ten  thousand,  or  more*  On  this 
occasioo,  however^  more  exact  know* 
ledge  was  attained* 


Among  others  who  went 
Mwjor  B.,  a  friend  of  the  il< 
rational  sort  of  a  person,  w 
eyes  for  fjicts  more  than  his  iHaM^jnii- 
tion.  He  not  only  used  them,  "but 
heompluyedinteUigeut  natives,  accus- 
tomed lo  observation,  to  ast'crtjiiu  the 
streugth  of  the  enemy,  and  his  esti- 
mate was  something  above  I OOO,  and 
uudi^r  2000.  He  drank  a  bottio  of 
beer  and  another  of  I^Iadeira  with  a 
Greek,  th*?  commandant  of  the  Hyder- 
abad artillery,  and  ascertained  that 
his  liquor  was  better  than  hi:*  ordnance 
—that  his  guns  were  nearly  as  certain 
to  have  killed  the  gunners  ivs  the 
enemy,  had  they  been  tired ;  added  t 
which,  the  redoubtable  com  maud  ci 
admitted,  as  his  heart  warmed  with 
liquor  and  love  of  the  English,  and 
joy  at  the  honour  of  drinking;  with  rm 
Eiighsh  field-officer,  that  hu  eked  out 
hij  stipend  of  seventy- five  rupe 
(L  J,  lOs,)  a- month,  by  inserting  so 
two  liundred  p^per  men  upon  hi 
muj>tcr-roII,  and  that/'  through  t 
goodness  of  Htavun,  "he  was  sole 
muster-master,'* 

Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  man* 
oers,  pleasantly  told.     As  the  Muj 
was  riding  homeward  to  camp«  he  w; 
joined   by  a  woU-tnounted   Beloocf 
CSiud)  horseman :— > 

**  And  the  freemasonry  which  ea- 
ablea  good  fellows  lo  distinguish  kin- 
dred spirits  at  a  glance,  made  them  at 
once  acquainted.  •  Is  your  horse  an 
Arab  ?  I'll  race  wiili  biraj'  said  tf 
Beloocby.  '  Good/  said  the  Majoi 
*  Here  goes,'  and  away  they  rode/ 
nock  or  nothing,  for  a  mile,  and  the 
Bcloochy  dead  beaten.  *  I'll  try  you 
again  on  smoother  ground/  said  the 
Beloochy.  *  Any  where,  cither  smooth 
or  rough/  said  the  Major,  and  the 
ground  becoming  more  level,  away 
they  wont  again  in  itio  same  frolic- 
some mood,  but  the  Major  stilt  lead- 
ing, *  It  won't  do,  I  see^*  ^ald  tbe 
Beloocby.  •  My  horse  is  fat,  and  not 
in  galloping  trim  as  yours  is.*  *  The 
more  the  pity/  said  the  M^or,  *  there 
is  no  pleasure  like  riding  with  a  good 
soldier  on  a  good  horse.*  ** 

It  is  unlucky  th;it  our  Indian  coo- 
tests  ever  went  beyond  rivalry  io 
horse- racing.  There  are  evidently 
men  among  the  natives  who  might  bo 
employed  to  better  purpose  tli&n 
kill,  or  be  killed.  The  Bei 
teems  to  have  taken  a  liking 
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good-humoured  EDglisbman^  not  the 
less  for  his  hadog  left  him  in  the  rear. 

*'  They  rode  together  until  they  had 
reached  the  river.  But  the  Msgor's 
horse  was  restive  at  the  sight  of  the 
ferry- boat,  and  the  M^jor,  somewhat 
wroth,  began  to  beat  him  in.  '  Don't 
beat  him,  don*t  beat  him,  if  you  love 
me,*  said  the  Beloochy.  '  Tush, 
Allah!  ril  show  you  how  to  put  a 
horse  into  a  boat,  without  beating 
him.'  The  simple  mode  was,  to  fas- 
ton  a  rope  to  one  of  his  fore-legs,  the 
two  boatmen  pulling  it  up  till  it  was 
raised  in  the  attitude  of  King  Charles's 
steed  at  Charing  Cross,  until  it  be- 
came an  impossibility  that  he  should 
kick;  thus  secured,  the  Beloochy, 
taking  up  an  oar  by  one  end,  and  giv- 
ing the  other  to  the  Major,  they  stood 
on  each  side,  and,  applying  it  to  tlie 
horse,  pushed  him  on,  until  losing  his 
halance,  he  had  nothing  lefl  for  it  but 
to  fall  on  hn  nose,  or  jump  into  the 
boat,  which  he  forthwith  din,  with  the 
meekness  of  a  lamb.  '  You  have 
taught  me  a  wrinkle,  my  friend,*  said 
the  Major.  And  at  least  one  British 
officer  and  one  well-mounted  Beloochy 
parted  in  mutual  good- will,  after  half 
an  hour  of  pleasant  fellowship.'* 

All  this  IS  Tory  well,  but  it  seems 
odd  that  the  Major  should  not  have 
known  that  tying  up  one  leg  of  ahorse 
is  a  common  expedient  in  England, 
to  prevent  his  kicking  when  being 
shod,  and  that  even  as  to  getting  into 
the  boat,  he  might  have  spared  him- 
self even  the  tying,  if  he  had  thrown 
his  pocket  handkerchief  over  his  char- 
ger's eyes. 

Every  thing  In  this  march  seems  to 
have  exhibited  in  a  singular  style  the 
gullibility  of  John  Buu,  with  all  his 
sense,  and  even  with  all  his  local  ex- 
perience. The  Bombay  army  was 
detained  for  two  months  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  advance,  apparently 
by  nothing  but  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  hazarding  itself  too 
suddenly  in  the  presence  of  the  tm- 
Tnense  native  army.  When  it  had 
hegun  to  move  at  last,  it  was  found 
out  that  there  was  no  native  army  at 
all.  Yet  these  two  months  allowed 
Dost  Mohamed  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions and  fortify  Ghuzni.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  roundly  asserted  that 
the  foot  of  Monara,  at  the  entrance  of 
Kurrachy  harbour,  was  most  for- 
nldablf  manned  and   armed;    and 
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that  one  of  the  Ameers  had  arrived  with 
a  column  of  3000  men  for  its  defence. 
Admiral  Maitland,  (the  same  officer^ 
we  believe,  to  whom  Napoleon  sur- 
rendered at  Rochfort,)  a  sensible  and 
manly  person,  said,  *'  By  all  means, 
then,  we  shaU  have  the  first  trial  of 
them ;  the  sooner  the  better." .  Disposi- 
tions were  quickly  made  for  the  attack; 
the  40th  regiment  and  the  artillery 
landed,  and  the  ship,  the  Wellesley* 
brought  near  for  action.  When  M 
was  ready,  the  fort  was  humanely  sum- 
moned a  second  time.  The  answer 
was  a  good  deal  in  the  Gallic  style :«-. 
^'  The  fort  may  be  stormed,  but  shall 
not  be  surrendered."  This  was  the 
Beloochy  oopy  of  General  Cambroue 
at  Waterloo— *«  La  Garde  meurt, 
mats  ne  se  rende  pas.**  Immediately 
on  whioh  heroic  determination,  the 
gallant  general  had  surrendered  him- 
self. The  Wdlesley  opened  her 
broadside  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  sea-face  was  knocked  down,  the 
garrison  not  having  fired  a  shot  after 
the  first  round.  After  some  time,  as 
they  were  seen  running  away,  the 
fort  was  taken  possession  of;  and 
the  fugitives  being  all  captured  in 
their  retreat,  were  found  to  amount 
to  tweniy  mint  The  commandant 
certadnly  deserved  credit  for  the  mag- 
niloquence of  his  courage.  The  fa- 
mous Marshal  Turenne  declared^  that 
he  never  would  believe  any  fbrtifitd 
town  to  have  water  in  its  ditch  unless 
he  saw  the  man  who  had  put  bis 
finger  in  it  and  tasted  it.  A  little 
incredulity  of  the  same  sensible  order 
would  have  saved  a  vast  deal  of  vexa- 
tion in  this  campaign. 

India  is  the  land  of  thieves,  but  the 
Beloochies  thieve  from  the  Indians. 
The  march  of  the  Bombay  column 
was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  flock- 
ing army  of  highwaymen — a  move- 
able column  of  petty  larceny,  which 
laid  hands  on  every  thing,  sometimes 
oven  carried  off  loaded  camels  from 
the  ranks;  and  when  they  found  a 
straggling  officer,  or  a  camp-follower, 
who  seemed  to  be  wor:h  stripping, 
committed  murder  without  delay. 
This  was  not  hostility,  it  was  profes- 
sion— not  hatred  to  the  British,  but 
the  Beloochy  employmeut  of  feet  and 
fingers  every  day  of  their  lives.  The 
doctor,  quietly,  had  hb  experience  of 
national  character  among  the  rest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2 1st,  on 
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4tJlng  toward!  tbc  n«w  ground  of  our 
'eiic/impment«  [  was  met  bj  Captain 
Outram,  who  told  me  la  the  mo&t  coa* 
^olatorjr  tooe  and  terms  he  oould  de- 
^Is«j  that  one  of  my  camels^  with  alt 
In  load  of  baggage*  had  been  carried 
W  by  thieves.     This  was  Do  j<^st«     1 
I) ad  no  k IK) w ledge  of  what  was  gone. 
It  might  be  all  my  clothes,  part  of  my 
|ltfnt,  aod  all  my  supplies,  1  koew  not 
'Vrli^h    I  galloped  to  thestafT-linc*^  and 
uud  that  my  camp-ca^e,  with  all  my  ta- 
\t  furniture  of  plate,  glass,  ajid  crock* 
cry»  aud  half  my  wine,  was  the  mks'mg 
roperty.'*      This  wa«  bad  enough; 
111  the  doctor  shows  his  good  feeling  in 
largcttLDg  his  loss  In  the  misfortune 
which  befell  his  fHend  the  Captain  on 
the  sameday^by  fallino-  nUh  Ui&  hotse« 
and  having  a  bona  of  broken. 

This  brave  atid  ac  ^  ihI  indi- 
liilual,  however,  recovered  after  a 
jnonili**  suffmngi  and  is  now,  we  be- 
^  levev  a  Britiib  Resident  at  one  of  the 
native  courts.  Even  the  hnerp  ige  was 
partly  found,  a  troop  of  '  ilaj- 

cavalry  bolongiog  to  the  uiv* 

'  iggailoped  to  the  village  of  ihc  thieves 
'  sttixed  the  head  man.  To  ransom 
m,  the  villagers  brought  back  the 
camel  and  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder. 
The  plate  had  by  some  chance  escap- 
ed, and  their  prixe  was  copper  I 

From  the  heat  of  the  weather  the 
m&rch  was  now  chiefly  by  night*  On  the 
2d  of  April,  they  moved  at  midnight 
for  a  march  of  twenty -two  niUcB  to 
Shoovyr  which  was  completed  by  the 
cavalry  before  elx,and  by  the  infantry 
at  balf-past  eight  o*clock«  On  this 
march  they  first  met  with  the  spec* 
tax-le,  afterwards  to  familiar  to  tlieir 
«ye»,  of  a  Bcloocby  kft  welte/ing, 
wbt^n  be  had  been  »bot»  doubtless  in 
Iho  act  of  plunder.  This  givtts  rke 
to  some  Btriking  observations* 

"  We  stopped  to  esamine  the 
<;or|»ie*  It  was  that  of  a  powerful 
athletic  man*  whose  luxuriant*  raven - 
black  trcsjftti  fell  in  rich  thick  curls 
it  his  fthouldvrs  ;  (hi)  picturesque 
dress  of  the  Bel wic hies  being 
natural  h^iir^  allowed  to  grow  as 
wlhlly  and  profuiely  as  nature  per- 
mitted* axidj^iiMsr  hait\  in/tiUert  ghssy, 
long  curly  ruuj{cli»  I  have  mvcr  sten  f 
While  on  thi«  lubject,  1  may  mrntiuni 
that,  in  crossliig  the  desert,  we  found 
ourselves  In  coulact  with  a  new  tribe, 
cifmuch  ^uet  features^and  moroatlde- 
4k  bulk  and  greater  height  than  any 


we  had  left  in  Stnd*  I  have  seldom 
secna CiinQtcuaoce tjf ,<  ^upfUr.  turider 
expression*  or  mon^  ng 

to  contempl Ate,  thciti  nnt* 

sentDtive  and  relation  of  Mimut  Khan 
of  Khchiut*  the  governor  of  Gunda- 
va.**  Ue  thinks  it  even  like  the  ptc« 
tures  of  the  f  talian  paintcri^  represent- 
ing the  most  sacred  of  all  coonte- 
Qiiaccs, 

At  this  station,  two  of  the  thieves 
caught  in  the  fact  were  urdered  to 
b«  hanged  on  the  road-Mde.  The 
head  of  the  village  seems  to  have  had 
a  due  sense  of  the  native  character ; 
for  when  ordered  under  a  penalty  not 
to  suffer  them  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  tree^^  *'  You  must  then  hang 
them  very  hi^h*  and  cut  away  the 
branches,"  said  the  head  man,  '•  f«r 
my  people  will  take  them  down,  for 
the  sake  of  stealing  the  ropes/*  Tho 
doctor  obJecU  to  thl^  punishment*  ou 
the  ground  that  the  people  had  heeo 
thieves  from  their  craiUr,  and  accus- 
tomed to  knavery  and  murder*  and 
therefore  not  to  be  judged  by  our  mo- 
falitv.  But  we  do  not  hang  men  for 
a  denoieacy  of  their  moral  sense,  but 
for  the  mtdchief  of  their  actions — a 
mischief  which  they  kn()W  to  be  such* 
as  well  as  the  most  abstract  moralist 
alive.  And  as  that  mischief*  in  this 
case  the  lo^s  of  camels  and  baggage* 
to  say  nothing  of  blood^ht^d*  might 
involve  the  Ioas  of  many  lives,  or  the 
ruin  of  the  army,  the  most  effectual 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  tho  villany  was 
clearly  the  best.  But  on  the  question 
of  what  wuy»  wo  agree  with  the  wsiter, 
that  hanging  was  not  the  beiL  A 
good  flogging  on  the  bare  back  would 
have  had  much  more  effect  by  way  of 
an  cjcairiple.  Tho  man  once  luingcd* 
there  was  an  end  of  the  lesion*  as  well 
aa  of  the  ruffiiin  himself;  in  a  day  or 
t«ro,  in  that  climate^  he  must  be  thrown 
into  a  hole  and  forgotten.  But  the 
fellow  who  went  back  to  his  tribe* 
well  bastinadoed,  or  soundly  scourged* 
carried  his  moral  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went  j  his  story  would  be 
kui»^^ — ^''^  ^"' '-  "*-► 'M  be  a  placard 
— a>  lation.     That 

the   :...,,.  n    would  be 

cured   of   his    pr-  fur    life 

was  not   improbal  I    ,  the  gal- 

lant Bcloochies*  who  iiad  un  oppor* 
tunity  of  seeing  the  condition  of  his 
cuticle*  would  iiut  u» naturally  bo  tn- 
duci^d  ttt  cuosldor  wh«^ther  even  a 
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camel  was  wortb  such  an  excorUiioa. 
We  even  think  that  this  kind  of  dis- 
CipUtiemightbeiidvaiitag'eously^tdiipt- 
ed  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  is  jit  borne. 
ConfitiitujeDt  la  laughed  at,  and  tran- 
gpuriNfL^i.  is  but  traveling';  ^et, 
L.  ■ !  not  b^  peraiiited  by  com* 

nil  J  iilty.  Still,  the  public  must 

be  protected,  aud  ibougli  the  oldeua- 
lom  of  ilogv^Ui^  at  the  CHrt*ti  tail  would 
now  be  juallj  regarded  as  offensive  to 
public  feelings ;  i'et  flogging  within 
ibe  jdil,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff, 
would  be  the  appropriiite  punishment 
for  alJ  ihievea,  und  would  undoubted- 
ly be  the  most  iuslructive  aud  effec* 
live  warning"  to  krceoy*  great  and 
little. 

Tho  troops  now  reached  the  Bolan 
Piiss,  which  has  been  so  niueh  talked 
of*  The  roarch  through  it,  wholly 
nminpeded  by  auy  but  its  internal  ob- 
stiiclef,  occupied  the  division  of  ca- 
valry with  which  the  writer  moved, 
during  uo  less  than  si£  days.  The 
descriptioD  is  formidable.  On  the 
I2th,  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry 
marched  from  Daudur  iu  the  pUia, 
Aud  io  three  hours  reached  tho  eU" 
trauce  of  the  Pass,  a  valley  at  its  out* 
let  not  half  a  mile  wide,  tho  first  hills 
reaching  in  ranges  not  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  high  ;  tho  BoLin  river, 
with  a  broad,  shalloir,  pebbly  bed, 
winding  across  and  across  the  valley. 
At  the  very  entrance,  appeared  aigcg 
of  the  "seat  of  geutle  swains  that  usu- 
ally occupied  the  baaks  of  the  Bolaa. 
Midway  up  the  hill  was  aeen  an  open* 
ing,  presenting,  when  examined,  the 
htauAdeal  q{  tho  robber's  cave  in  Gil 
Bias,  being  the  upper  ventilator  to  an 
ezcavatiou,  entered  by  a  tunnel  be- 
low, through  which  only  one  horse 
could  be  carefully  led  at  a  time ;  but 
within,  equal  in  area  to  accommodate 
a  hundred  men*  Tho  approach  to 
this  gateway  was  well  concealed.  The 
place  spoke  for  itself,  and  a  fitter  ha- 
bitation for  men  of  blood,  or  a  more 
appropriate  locality  for  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, cauoot  be  well  imagined." 

After  an  advance  of  three  miles,  '.he 
Pass  became  still  more  difficult,  oar- 
rowing  to  about  two  hundred  yards, 
with  hills  a  thousand  feet  high  ou 
either  side.  The  day  was  excessively 
hot,  the  thermomoler  at  110^  I  The 
next  day's  march  was  through  a  still 
narrower  gorge,  not  fifty  fi?et  broad, 
the  moantaina  risiog  perpendicularly 
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to  a  thousand  f«fet ;  while  ov6ry  wfciBrw 
in  the  face  of  the  rocli'5   ^'•'- •  -^   "r- 
tions,  partly  n^itural,  \ 
which   bore   uunuvsiiui.^..^    „  _ 
having   been    inhabited    by    ri 
more  savage  than  the  scene.     * 
heart  ached  to  think  of  what  xnv 
seen  and  mauhood  suAtTcd  in  thi 
riblo  wilderuess/'     This  mareh  of  t«a 
miles   formed  the  lower  stren^h  of 
the  Pass  ;  they  had  to  cro» 
seventeai    times.      la   the 
must  be  impassable  by  any  .1  ; 

treads   the  ground-     On    i.  u 

march  they  reached  Aubigoud,  ;*'  tlie 
last  water,'')  a  place  where  the  Bolan 
sinks  into  the  ground,  and  [ 
into  the  lower  valley*  1 
first  felt  the  high  mou-fr 
thermometer  wss  **nti  leo  to 

94*=^!"— a  heat  ilmo^t  ..„,*-., nut 
roast  an  ox  in  England,  but  wliic 
they  felt  a  relief.  Anotlier  marc 
brought  them  to  the  Sir-i*I3oLi]| 
(spring  of  the  Bolau  ;)  from  this  the* 
were  urged  to  a  march  of  twenty* 
eight  miles,  ai  there  was  no  water  to 
be  expected  between  this  fountatn- 
head  and  Sir-i  Aub,  in  Aflgh^iiistaa. 
Thoy  now  met  with  a  charactoristio 
adventure. 

The  concluding  ten  miles  of  the  Pa 
were  through  a  fearfully  wild  ravtnf 
winding  2iocag,  like  tht 
between  frightfully  ov 
cipices,  with  the  clear biur'  skv  aoo? 
deepened  iu   colour  by    th<»  sombr 
shade  in  which  they  moved  at  the  bo 
tom  of  the  gorge.     After    they  ha 
marched  about  six  mites,  an  alarm  wa 
given  iu  front,  that  some  stragglers  of 
the  enemy*^plundorers  wcro  aeen,  aa 
on  turning  round  one  of  the  rude 
and  strongest  de6les  of  tin*  Pd<s  int 
an  open  space,  where  acvi 
on   either  hand   receded  \\i 
bluff  headlands  instead  of  precipice 
they  saw  a  party  of  probably  a  bud 
drcd  men  scrambling  eagerly  to  get 
over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  out  of 
sight.     The  hills  on  th  J  com- 

manded tho  Pass;  sever  nomy 

were  seen  ensconced  in  \hv  rliLi$,  and 
our  deputy  judge,  advocate- gen  era! 
took  occasion  to  dismount  frui 
hors«*  and  fire  a  riHtf  at  onft  of  r 
Speaking  professionally  of  our  lu,L;it'- 
man,  '<  it  was  sending  up  a  charge 
which  he  conld  not  bring  home/'  Ba| 
the  fellow's  tirv  In  return  was  mure  i 
fectivcp  and  a  horse  waa  shot ;  Iti 


lH42.]  Cahutand  Aj 

ilUtcly  a  dasiilt ory   fire    was  opened     o 
(^nevr  by  ilie  rest  of  hi?  eompatjy. 

This    dtfCtOT     r  V.i    lUitt       < 

tb«  slmrpshooUT  <  rbavo      i; 

kept  himaetr  still.  iiUil  mv  lliiuk  so  too^ 
and  even  more  strongly  than  the  doc* 
tar.     Tht*»e  naen  had  offered  do  in- 
jury   whatever  they  might  have  in- 
tcmltfii,  and  a  life  taken  ou  chance  was 
certainly  not  coflformable  to  the  ju«* 
lice  with  which  this  military  lawyer 
might  be  supposed  conversant.     The 
re«utt,  too,  (night  have  l>ecu  perlktiia. 
•*  Our  infafltry  were  at  least  three  xs^Wf^ 
in  the  rej^r,  our  artillery  a  stage  a-head^ 
wo  hrtd  only  300  of  her  M.geaty's  4(h 
dra^ooniF,  ttud  about  the  same  strength 
of  liie  ist  Boraljay  vavalry.     Six  hun- 
dred hor&emen  in  a  iia.rrow  d<?i1le  had 
great  rtMSon  to  be  thaLkfti!  that  th« 
attack  did  not  eommeDce  unHi  just  aj» 
we  bttd   emerged  ffocn  it»  and,  most 
happily  for  Mt,  ilie  bag'gage  wja  ia 
frouL      The     order    was    iBsued    to 
pu^dh    on*    and    in    a    few     [Dinutes 
we  were  clear  of  the  dangtir ! "    How- 
ever,  they   had  not  wholly  escaped, 
fur  DO  their  putting  up,  to  asccrtalu 
casuftltlesi  they  found  that  one  Euro- 
pean and  three  natives  were  woundrd, 
t>jx  hordes  killed,  and  a  few  stighlly 
wouudt'd.     "  This  was  cheap,  iiideed, 
compared  with  what  it  might  h^ive 
been  ;'*  for,  as  be  subsequently  ob» 
aervvs,  b^d  they  been  Attacked  in  the 
'  Idle  instead  of  the  €^nd  of  the  Pasf, 
hid  tbe  number  of  men  whom  they 
around  them — fuJly  ^00,  probably 
aa  toany  more  not   seen,   for  many 
were    evidently    there  —  thrown    up 
breastworks  to  block  the  road,  no- 
where fifty  yards  across,  and  rolled 
atones  down  ibe  hilU,  but  few  of  the 
party  would,  probably,  have  survived 
to   till   the  tale  of  the   Bolan  Pass. 
As  it  wa«,  the  officer  commanding, 
and    ihe   doctor)   1o«t  each  a  camel 
loaded  with  baggage. 

At  length  they  reached  the  end  of 
this  difficult  entrance  to  the  country 
of  the  bold  Affghan*  A  steep  ascent, 
of  about  500  fi'et  in  half  a  milci  suit* 
ably  toDcludcd  this  fearful  succession 
of  dttilcs — and  they  srood  on  the  table 
land*  UeAching  Sir  i-Aub^  and  hnlt- 
ing  on  I  he  19th  to  rcffcsh  their  horses, 
the"  '^'-"«'d  the  first  sight  of  a  coun* 
tr^ ,  1(1  in  all  it*  freshness,  and 

truir^.j  :.:  Lhc  magnificent  luxuriance 
of  it*  productions.  They  had  ascend- 
ed 60(j0  fLct  from  Dautlur,  iit  the  foot 


R«D 


(  icr  was  bB'^'f  the  w^ 

1  unset  6A".  At  D^udiir 

the  maj^imum  had  been  106^,  mhti- 
mum  ^S**,  the  fun«et  ^*'.  ••  The 
pleaFurable  sen  * '  '    i  ropeau 

climate  was  not  i  We 

were  never  weary  u(  a.dmiring  the 
ipring  bloMoms  of  iria  and  bat^hi*ll, 
with  which  the  turf  was  <  i 
The  cultivatiou  round  the 
equally  new,  finVly  irrigiitr 
lucerne  aud  clover  ;  the  5j  r 
was  pale  green,  in  ttie  tirti 
a  5pan  high,  while,  in  the  > 
low  the  Pass,  the  yellow  li.*j  ^<.-i 
already  ripe,  and  the  renping 
commenced. 

The  Affj^ban  country  is  evidently 
one  of  those  t.ible  latxU.  ^  hielu  hv  a 
tliost  strikiri 

ment  of  Pru  i  i  li 

the  torrid  rt^giotis  of  the  glal»«, 
in  the  central  regions  of   Hiuii 
we  find  the   Mysore  country,   a  vait 
region  raised  into  a  purer  and  cooler 
atmosphere,  and  approached  by  ghauf§^ 
or  defiles,  perfectly  similar  to  those  by 
which  the  road  ascends  to  Affghanistan. 
Central  Africa  is  similarly  a  vaj^t  ele- 
vated region,  directly  under  the  line; 
and  though  yet  too  little  known  for 
any  exact  description, evidently « baring 
the  advantages  of  the  temperate  zonefi 
We  find  the  same  disposition  in  South^ 
America,  where  under  the  very  equa- 
tor ascends  an  immen«p  r^^^Jn 
European  in  its  breezes, 
its  productions.     Thr 
apart  of  an  origi' 
the  occasional  refr 
destined  to  settle  in  the  lowt^r 
and  thus  forming  great  rep«' 
health    and  fertility    for   the   fevered 
dwellers  in  the  burning  plain  ;  or  pos- 
sibly intended  even  for  the  superio 
purpose  of  propagating  a  tacc  of  maa^ 
licr  vJgfiur  and  more  intelligent  miniJ^ 
formed  to  retain  the  natiornl  charactef 
in  Its  highest  ten»on,  and  to  raise  llio 
whole  population  to  a  nobler  standard 
of  mental  and  bodily  power.   It  h  true, 
the  moral  etfccls  have  hut  imperfectly 
followed  in  Indi^  ;  hut  it  is  to  be  recii- 
Icctcd  that  savage  governments  make 
savage  nntions  ;  that  the  uttr-r  ■»^-^^"-fi 
of  an  intelligent  or  script uri 

has  given  thorn  up    to    the  l1   ^„,, ^ 

of  the  grosfer  appetites  ;  and  that  the 
grc:it  rJtnrnriioiit.  of  frcf  dnm  and  cflu- 


■*ans 


h,\ve  chiefly  degcncrtiec  tr 

ihowStundu  new  applo  »t  i  ,  or 

a  good  potatoc  at  any  pn  ihI 

tbcir  most  exalted  a-  Ltit 

them  read  Dr  Kenit  .^  of 

thesAvage  AiJghan,  •*  i'me  aUiiJardf, 
of  tlie  BJjse  of  fortit'treejit  Apple* 
pcafi  peacbi  apricoti  aad  pluoi. 
were  surEnotiatea  and  overhung  witli 
gigantic  vinca,  which,  wreathing 
round  the  Irunks  and  extending  to  tlie 
remotest  bianchee,  festooned  from  ttee 
to  tree  iu  a  wild  luxuriance  of  growth, 
sueh  as  I  had  never  dreamt  of  seeiag- 
ID  fruit-trees  and  the  vinei.  It  was 
the  first  month  in  springs  and  they 
were  covered  with  blossoms  whkh 
perfumed  the  air^  and  presented  a  fei|- 
ture  of  horticultural  beauty  aurpasslog 
description/'  We  sbaU  conclufle  with 
this  extract*  though  the  remainder  of 
the  work  might  supply  materials  of 
yetj  graceful  thought  and  rery  im- 
portant interest. 


OTi  coTJioioedt  must  be  tried  before 
I  tlmt  this  fine  ar- 

i-i  le  is  incapable  of 

liblerii»g  ta  the  substantial  Sg' 
^man. 

[  the  20th  of  April,  the  columti 
Lto  CJuetta*  the  capital  of  the 
^  Shaut,  a  capital  of  hoveb, 
Dded  by  scenes  of  singular 
^ Until  their  tents  arrived^ 
bey  rested  in  **  a  nubte  orchard," 
They  were  hero  astonished  at  the 
rofuslon  of  fruits,  We  recommend 
1  description  to  the  best  regards 
Horticultural  Societies,  which 
Tso  much  boasting,  and  auch  eac- 
penBe,  and  probably  with  such  seal, 
ive  iiitherto  done  so  little  in  im* 
roving  either  the  plenty  or  the  ape- 
of  the  fruits  of  England.  JSn 
$$€tHt,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
ill  our  fruits  are  to  the  full  as  dear  as 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  aud  not  au 
atom  better.     Our  ftUtt^  in  fact  they 
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A  PERSONAL  NARR4TIVB   OP  A  JO0RNEY  FROM  HBRAtJT  TO  OURRNBOURO* 
ON  THE  CASPUN,  IN  1840,  BY  CAPTAIN  SIR  RltHMOND  6HA&EBFRAR. 

[ThU  U  a  narrative  consisting  of  the  journal  taken  by  the  author  upon  hia 
route  in  1840*    Being  a  subaltern  in  the  armjr  of  the   Indus  after  the  taking" 
of  GhuT^neep  he  was  employed  upon  an  important  diplomatic  tniaiion^  Ih 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army,  which  wa« ' 
at  that  period  adTancing-  upon*  and  within  three  d&ya*  march  ofi  the  city  of 
Khyva*     Sir  R.   Shakeapear,  having  marched  from  Heraut  to  Kbyva, 
eucce^sful  in  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  between  the  Khan  of  Khy va  and  th 
Russian  General^  the  prominent  conditions  of  whicli  were,  on  the  part  of  th©^ 
latter*  that  he  should  withdraw  the  Russian  army  within  the  limita  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire;  on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  the  Khy  vans  should  restore  to  the 
Ruasiaos  all  the  Russian  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  and  held  in  slavery  by 
the  Muscovan  subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Khy  va.    The  detention  of  these  prison* 
ers  had  always  formed  the  pretext  of  Russia  for  its  advance  against  the  Khan*i 
dominions ;  and>  in  order  to  destroy  this  effectually  for  the  future,  Sir  R.  Sv 
guaranteed  to  the  Russians  the  restoration  ot  aii  the  prisoners  within  the 
Khan's   dominions — and   for  this  purpose,  personally  undertook  to  collect 
and  march  them  in  safety  into  Russia.     He  accordingly  liberated  and  took 
charge  of  these  prisoners,  upwards  of  500,   and  with   the   whole   number 
crossed  from  Kbyva  to  the  Caspian.     He  lefl  the  prisoners  at  Ourenbourg 
passed  through  Russia^  being  every  where  received  with  enthusiasm  by  th«  _ 
countrymen  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  his  arrival  at  St  Petersburg  obtained" 
a  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  from  the  Emperor*  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
his  thanks  publicly. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  received  promotion  and  rank  for  his  serviccf, 
and  is  now  Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bengal  army, 
at  present  in  the  Khy  her  pass  on  its  way  to  relievo  General  Sale.] 


On  the  11th  of  May  1840,  a  packet 
arrived  at  Her^nut,  from  Sir  W.  H. 
Mflcnaghten,  with  important  instruc- 
tions for  Captain  Abbott.  As  this  offi- 
cer was  absent  from  Khyva,  Major 
Todd  considered  it  advisable  to  do- 
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pute  me  to  carry  out  tbe  wishes  of 
Government^  and  on  the  evening  _^ 
the  i2)th  I  made  my  farewell  call  oa 
the  Vuzcer»  Yar  Mahomed  Khan^* 
who  insisted  on  accompanying  me  tu 
my  halting-place*  a  village  about  two 
2  z 


m2 


Narmtivc  of  a  Jour^vy 


n  the  city.    This  b  certainly 
-  Ill  part  of  the  world  to  ono 
foutl  ot  cjccitcnieat,     A  fortnight  ago» 
I  wa*)   thinking  of  puttbg  eoiaurvd 
^\mB  in  my  windows,  and   mtiking 
otb^r  alterations  in  my  qnarters^  as 
there  appeared  ©very  prospect  of  my 
remaining  at  Heraut  for  many  a  day  ; 
was  then  decided  that  I  should  go 
ilh  deepatchea  to  Cahool,  and,  just 
my  arrangementB  were  completed 
jf or  thin  trip,  1  received  initmctions  to 
novo  tawarda  Khyira  t      If  1  fail  in 
getting  to  Khyva  before  the  Russians 
IdrivQ  the    Khan  Huxarat  from  that 
li;ityi  i  haT9  every  chance  of  bdag 
f  carried  away  in  the  uproar;  the  whole 
country  will  be  in  confusion,  and, 
though  my  party  is  a  respectable  one« 
bit  is  any  thing   but  invincible;   the 
[chances,  however,  are  in  my  favour, 
aa  all  the  chiefs  through  whose  coun- 
try  I  pass  are  in  friendly  correspon- 
.  dence  with  us,  and  each  of  them  knows 
I  that  civility  to  me  is  sure  to  be  pro- 
fitable to  him.     In  short,  the  chaucea 
of  distinction  are  to  great,  and  the 
hazard  so  slight,  that  the  heart  of  even 
a  wren  would  be  gladdened  by  the 
prospect,     1  halted  until  the  evening 
of  Iht"  14th  to  take  leave  of  all  my  na- 
tive friends,  and  ihe  party  of  English- 
men with  whom  I  have  been  so  long 
and   so   intimately  associated.     The 
farewell  of  the    Afi)i;hana   is   full  of 
ceremony  ;  prayer  follows  prayer,  and 
one  unacquainted  with  thetr  character 
could  not  believe  that  the  man  who 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  calls  upon 
God  to  bless  you^ — to  take  you  Into  Ids 
keeping — who  prays  that  your  journey 
may  be  propitious— it  is  difficult  for 
an  Englishman  to  believe  that,  while 
I  80  doing,  a  native  of  this  country,  if 
be  does  not  mean  any  thing  worse, 
means    only    the  performance  of   a 
mere  ceremony.    But  such  is  the  ous- 
f  torn  of  the  country,  and  in  sooth,  on 
9^erj  occasion  they  have  the  name 
of  God  on  their  lips,  though   their 
bearts  are  far  from  him.     How  diffe- 
rent was  the  parting  with  my  English 
friends  and  companions  I     Ah,  well  1 
^  good- luck  to  them,  and  may  I  again 
.  amongst  such  worthy  and  gentle- 
oly  men.     An  old   Persian  gentle- 
I  was,  I  think,  sincere  in  his  good 
wishes,  an  old  Hajee,  who,  one  way  or 
another,  has  received  some  favours  at 
mj  handf.      He  appeared  much  dis- 
tressed, and  talked  ahout  the  dangers 
of  the  road,  ^c*    Wishing  to  cheer  my 


[June, 
'  the 


old  friend,  I  told  him  I  sh* 
art  of  mulc' driving  on  ti.  i ,  •© 

that,  when  sold  to  the  lucorrj:uiA,  I 
might  be  able  to  make  myself  useful. 
He  was  much  horrified,  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  hurried  exclamatioDJ 
of  "God  forbid!**  ^c.,  he  said  be 
hoped  better  things,  though  be  con* 
fessed  that  the  hour  of  my  departure 
was  far  from  favourable^  And  TDUcb 
similar  to  the  one  on  wbicb  Colonel 
Stoddart  started  for  Bokhara !  I  urged, 
that  though  there  was  much  aenae  in 
his  remark,  still  I  hoped  wo  bad  out* 
witted  the  evil  fatca  by  leavitiir  tito 
cUy  by  the   Maleck,  in  tho 

Kootubchak  gate,  which  nave 

been  the  direct  road.  His  reply  WM 
made  in  a  solemn  voice,  **  Colooel 
Stoddart,  though  going  in  the  same 
directioQ  as  yourseli^  mado  n  mueb 
greater  circuit  than  you,  for  bo  left 
the  city  by  the  Candahar  gate,  and 
yet  you  see  the  result.'*  Thb  wis  a 
very  pleasing  and  gratifying  rooftrk 
of  the  old  gentleman  ;  but  not  wish* 
ing  for  any  more  such  cofutotaiiam, 
i  turned  the  subject  on  his  own  if- 
fairs,  and  then  bade  him  good^by. 

Mv  party  consists  of  the  ^'v.-^-, 
Mooltah  Mahomed  Hassan,  1^ ' 
his  being  somewhat  of  a  cotui,,..».oi, 
wo  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
*'  Brutus*' — his  son,  Mahomt^d  Daood, 
an  active  young  fellow,  who  is  so  fond 
of  adventure  that  he  clieerfully  leavoi 
his  young  wife  to  come  with  us— 
Khuda  Woordee  Khan,  a  man  of  old 
but  ruined  family,  who  ought  to  bo 
faitltful,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
gratitude  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; — 
and  lastly,  Fazil  Khan,  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  troopers  of  the  irregular  ho^fto 
of  India,  true  as  steel,  fearing  neithor 
man  nor  devil,  and  obeying  the  orders 
of  his  immediate  superior  to  the  very 
letter.  Brutus,  I  should  say,  is  about 
60  years  old  ^  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable rank,  a  Moollah  atid 
Cazee,  whose  family  in  former  year* 
possessed  great  influence  and  wealth 
in  the  valley  of  Heraut ;  ho  is  pas* 
sionate  and  violent,  but  of  uufiinching 
courage,  and  has  much  lufiuunoe  with 
the  tribes  I  shall  have  to  pas»  through  i 
his  opinion  of  hia  own  rank  and  con- 
sequence is  very  gretit.  11 1^  nan  is 
invaluable ;  he  looks  at  •  -*cf, 

loads  the  mules,  ties  mv  uelps 

to  cook  the  dinner,  and  appears  at 
that  meal  lo  a  good  drcss^  Immour, 
and  appetite.-  Khoda  Woordee  pro- 


ceeds  more  leisurely  about  \ivi  work  :      chul,  he  xnA  his  lior^e  to  a  canft^r,  un^ 

he  U  a  quiet  geotlenianlj  n 

ed  With  a  most  laxurtant  h 

whether  doctoring  a  raule  or  cjitiii£r 

liis   food,   ho  is  alwaji  soclate,   and 

aeeros  to  think  a  good  dc^l,  but  never 

speaks  if  he  cj.n  help  it.     VhzII  Khan 

is,  simply^  the  most  faithful,  siog^le- 

hearted  creature  I  have  ever  met  with* 

With  the  above  party  I  am  to  dine, 

breakfast,   and   associate  for  an  un- 

known  tirae»  and  I  would  tiot  change 

any  of  them,  la  ail<iition  to  the  above^ 

I  have  seven  Deenauk  Kipchag  troopers 

from  the  Vuzeer,  who  look  as  if  they 

were   good  men  for  work.     One  of 

them  is  called  "  the  Wolf,**  from  a 

curious  habit  which  ho  15  said  to  pos- 

9BSS  of  rushing  into  danger.     I  dare 

say  we  shall  have  occasion  to  put  his 

taiunted  courage  to  the  test. 

I  am  writing  thi5  at  V  a.  m.,  on  the 
15th  May,  not  h:i  '  me,  in  the 

multiplicity  of  arr  .  previous 

to  my  departure,  tu  kt^^p  a  journal*  I 
took  leave  at  sunset  yesterday  of  my 
brother  officers,  at  about  five  miles 


All  the  tnutes  had 
only  absentees  were 
nd  Khodn  Woordee. 
I  he  ubeeiico  of  the 
he  had  sriit  him  on 
butKhoLla  ^*         '     ' 


from   tho  city* 

r' 

Brutus  ■ 
former, 

duty  tOtiwM  ny 

absence  could  only  ho  itn 
snpposing  ho  was  thinking  ^>i  -wtMt- 
thing  widch  every  body  else  had  for- 
gotten. The  march  was  to  Purwaunah, 
about  six  and  a  half  milea  through  the 
ran?o  uf  hills  north  of  Hcraul ;  a 
cat  ,  lino  moonlight*  and  only 

on>  vnn  on  the  route.    Just  as 

I  had  taken  oif  my  bools  and  called 
for  a  pipe,  Khodn  Wonr<lci>  [galloped 
into  tbi  close 

to  the  h,  j^sed; 

that  a  [twi'  witilch.  who  ^v;i6  on  foot 
in  hts  company^  had  been  seized,  ho 
feared,  by  the  seven  hor»emen  from 
whom  he  had  thought  it  judicious  to 
flee,     n  i  that  1  would  allow 

him   io  10  of  the    Kipchag 

trn  ^^  (  uo  of  bis 

Co  and    had 

St>»av  iut.i  ,n  t>"j|'i:^  uijiri  u  ,  but  I  am 
glad  1  did  not,  for  while  Brutus  wa^ 

M  .must 

h:i.  -  1-.'.-,.  ' '  hni\{i 

Woordee^s 

Daood  in  <  ^,      r, 

saying,  that  seeing  gome  one  riding 

ft- head  of  him»  and  wishing  to  ha? e  & 


oahed  lustily  tu  him,  in  the  name  of  tfa 
Prophef,  to  pull  In  his  horBe,  but 
louder  ho  cried  the  quicker  fled  thi 
leading  hori^eman,  who,  I  necdhardlj 
say,  was   Khoda   Woordce,  who  for 
once  thought  too  much,  in  as  mtich  as 
he  mistook  ayouog  stripling  for  '*  seven 
Turcomans  on  achupas.'*   Some  time 
afierwardf,  when  my  convulsions 
laughter  had  somewhat  subsided^ 
saw  Khoda  Woordeo  sneaking  abon 
the  door  of  the  ruin,  which  was  mi 
baking- place,  and  asked  why  he  had 
remained  behind  the  party  ?    But  i 
could  not  find  it  in  me  to  quiz  hio^j 
particularly  as  he  gave  an  excelUn' 
reason    for    stopping    behind*     Oh 
Brutus  and  I  had  a  good  cup  of 
and  sweetmeats,  before  going  to  bedfl 
and  the  **  iovelv  moon  smiled  on  our 
slumbers.'*     Wo  have  just   eaten  a 
capital  breakfast,  wiihoot  feeling  th»| 
want  of  knives  and  forks,  or  tablc«  an^ 
chairs.     I  have  been  advised  to  adopi 
tho  Afighan  dress  on  this  Irip^  and  find:] 
it  far  from  an  unpleasant  costume,  and] 
..-shall  I  confess  it  ?—  becoming.    Thtti 
mo:- ;  ■  '  "     ■*  ■.,   '  "■■  :",'       ■■['.■-r  j 

gar 


ve  nearly  a  ctrcuu 


for  sraii 

ferance  i-.   l,..  *utt  for  eat'l 

fact,  as  a  facetious  friend  01 

serves,  "  tho  thing  is  110  ^  T 

breeches,    but  a  divi 

Mine  arc  of  a  briirht  d 

my  shirt  is  of  the  itue  | 

my  coat  Is  fioract  1m  aur- 

tout,  without  a  collar.     It  .  '     '^  i 

a  light  blue  chintx,  and  trin.  iv  J 

cashmere  shawh     The  cloak  is  mad 

yery  full,  with  long  sleeves,  and  of  i 

light  brown  colour.    The  turban  it  a 

white  muslin*  and  arranged  with  grea 

fikillby  MalHM      ' '         ','    * 

Thewrislbar 

and  the  ^ 

Horse  ' 

At  Hcriiiu  I  iuw«v-  Mn,.,v4. 

versing  with  a  native  of  tl 

whnhadneTerbefor.  c.  .4Titi 

coiitume,  that  he 
Astonish  men  t  at  V 
that  he  could  tl 
iiud  that  ioftti^aii 
arguraeuts  he  \^ 
tauB.     I  bave  ik 
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round  my  wabt  under  my  clothes  j 
and  Brutus,  FazU  Khao,  aud  two  pri- 
Talo  aenrauU,  are  similarly  loaded  in 
different  amoants,  making  a  total  of 
1300  ducats,  or  about  L.900.  Our 
party  consists  of  thirty,  and  we  hafe 
thirty^five  horses  and  muloB. 

Jlf«j^l6/A.— KhooshRobat— Made  a 
^ery  pleasant  march  yesterday  of  tweWe 
And  a  half  milea.  The  road  generally 
excellent  and  the  weather  delightful. 
Crossed  a  pretty  lUtlo  stream,  where 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  bridge.  The 
Khoosh  is  a  small  stream ;  the  caravan- 
serai here  is  magnificenti  large  enough 
to  quarter  a  brigade  of  infantry  ;  the 
roof  is  still  in  good  order ;  L  could  not 
get  any  tradition  concerni  ng  it.  About 
halfway  we  paased  a  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter. These  buildings  prove  the  wealth 
and  generosity  of  former  kings,  who 
little  thought  that  their  work*  would 
last  longer  than  their  own  fames. 

May  17/A.— Killa-i'Juppat,  forty- 
five  and  a  half  miles ,  lam  ashamed  to 
say  quite  knocked  up.  I  rode  an  Arab 
horset  who  could  not  walk  with  the 
Turcomans,  and  shook  me  dreadfully. 
^e  stopped  at  two  places  on  the  roadi 
one  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  other 
for  a  few  hours*  sleep.  The  first  seven- 
teen miles  of  the  road  are  truly  beau- 
tiful; you  cross  over  the  crest  of 
the  hills^  which  must  be,  I  should 
aay,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet. 
There  are  hundreds  of  hills  sloping 
off  in  all  directions,  and  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  grass ;  every  variety 
of  colour  was  to  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
and  every  little  valley  had  its  own 
peculiar  stream  of  the  purest  water. 
The  Herautees  may  well  boast  of  the 
beauties  of  Bad  Khyss  (as  this  part 
of  the  country  is  called)  in  spring. 
The  remainder  of  the  road  is  in  some 
places  destitute  of  water.  Saw  seve- 
ral khails  with  largo  flocks  of  cattle. 
When  we  passed  the  khails  old  Brutus 
was  very  anxious  to  make  some  little 
show,  so  the  troopers  fell  into  some* 
thing  like  order,  the  mules  got  an 
extra  hint  to  step  out,  and  my  ruDDiDg 
footman  was  requested  to  dismonnt, 
and  place  himself  a-head  of  his  mas- 
ter. This  was  all  very  grand,  as  the 
little  boy's  book  has  it ;  but,  alas  I  all 
the  men  of  the  khails  were  absent,  and 
the  women  and  children  hardly  deigned 
to  come  out  of  their  black  tents  to 
look  at  us.  Brutus,  however,  bad  the 
aalis faction  of  passing  in  state  a  con- 
itderable  kafllah  bound  for  H#raut. 
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A  rather  amiLsing  conversation  took 
place  between  Brutus  and  an  old  Tnr* 
ooman  who  had  joined  our  parly.  The 
latter  ventured  to  hint  that  the  nether 
garment  of  the  AfiTghans  was  a  fiiile 
too  large,  and  by  this  remark  brought 
down  a  torrent  of  ridicule  from  the 
old  conspirator,  according  to  whom 
Turcomans  are  mere  savages,  who  dtp 
a  bit  of  bread  into  a  melted  aheep*^ 
tail,  and  pronounce  a  long  and  solemn 
grace  over  this  meal.  The  old  Tur- 
coman was  very  wroth,  and  as  the  dis* 
pute  appeared  to  get  too  warm,  I 
came  to  the  Tartar's  rescue,  aayingy 
that  the  beat  soldiers  were  those  who 
cared  least  for  :heir  food  and  com- 
forts ;  and  that,  as  for  the  Affgbaos, 
they  required  one  mule  for  their  tur- 
ban, and  another  for  their  nether  gar- 
ments. Old  Brutus  is  a  surp rising 
old  gentleman  for  work  ;  when  every 
one  of  the  party  but  he  and  the  Wolf 
wished  to  stop,  he  persisted  in  pushing 
on,  and  1  could  only  get  a  little  rest 
by  throwing  myself  off  my  hor^c  and 
calling  for  my  servanta.  The  ratiao 
of  all  this  haste  is  to  get  out  of  tiim 
country  of  the  Jumsheedees  DemaukSf 
who  are  said  to  be  notorious  and  ex- 
pert thieves.  This  place  is  oa  the 
banks  of  the  Khoosh  River.  Pleotj 
of  grass. 

Alay  IsM. — Yesterday  evening  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  patriarch 
amongst  the  Jumsheedees,  a  very  plea* 
sing  old  gentleman,  of  mild  and  win- 
ning manner.  He  took  us  to  his  kbail 
near  the  road,  and  gave  us  buttermilk, 
and  sent  bis  son  to  show  us  the  road. 
His  khait  was  a  large  one  ;  the  khur- 
gahs,  of  which  there  were  about 
twenty,  were  arranged  in  lines,  aad 
the  calves  and  lambs  inside  the  square^ 
The  females  seemed  very  busy  at  their 
domestic  arrangements,  and  the  chil* 
dren  fat  and  happy.  My  old  friend 
said  he  had  suffered  very  much  from 
the  Persian  force,  which,  during  the) 
late  siege  of  Heraut,  was  sent  to  this 
valley ;  he  and  all  his  tribe,  with  every 
moveable  thing,  retreated  to  the  hills; 
but  they  fled  so  precipiutely,  and  to 
BO  great  a  distance^  tbut  they  loat 
several  hundred  cattle.  W©  marched 
eighteen  miles  during  the  night ;  the 
first  half  of  the  road  is  through  thd 
different  tittle  valleys  close  to  the  batiks 
of  the  Khooah,  the  remaining  dlstaoea 
is  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  whlcb 
you  cross  at  a  tolerable  ford. 
At  aonrijie  started  agaiD^  and  mored 
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twelve  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Khoosh*  Oar  place  of  re«t  during 
the  beat  of  the  day  wafi  til  chosen ; 
heat  great,  flies  troublesome^  gra^s 
indifiereDty  aud  water  didtanu  Total 
distance  thirty  miles. 

May  \^th, — Travelled  six  aod three- 
quarter  {lours  last  night ;  road  gene* 
rally  good^  but  many  quicksands  in 
crossiog  the  Khoosh  ;  in  one  of  them 
the  Wolf  got  a  most  effectual  ducking, 
and  lost  his  guo,  whicli,  however,  we 
found  again  after  some  search.  The 
sleeping- place  was  in  a  damp  grassy 
spot ;  but  if  it  had  been  iu  the  bed 
of  the  river,  I  don'l  think  I  should 
have  objected,  being  most  completely 
tired.  At  sunrise  loaded  and  mount- 
ed again,  and  marched  five  and  a 
quarter  hours:  total  distance  forty- 
four  miles,  to  the  Moorghaub,  a 
muddy,  rapid  streamg  the  banks  of 
which  are  thickly  fringed  with  tame- 
risk  Jungle.  Here  we  found  a  ka* 
fllah  of  grain  bound  for  Heraut,  and 
a  man  with  a  note  from  the  Cazee  of 
Yellatoon  to  Major  Todd,  In  which  I 
found  it  written  that  Captain  Abbott 
had  not  only  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  advance  of  the  Russian  army,  but 
had  reached  St  Petersburg^  and  pro- 
cured ao  order  for  the  return  of  the 
force  and  the  destruction  of  the  forts. 
I  don't  believe  this,  though  what  on 
earth  could  make  this  Cazee  of  Yella- 
toon write  such  a  falsehood,  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
go  on  10  Khy va ;  I  have  decided  on 
sending  the  Wolf  back  with  this  let- 
ter ;  he  promises  to  reach  Heraut  in 
two  days,  and  to  return  to  me  at 
Merve  on  the  sixth  day  from  this 
date. 

Matf  20M. — Before  starting  yester- 
day, the  Cazee  came  to  my  tent  and 
aaid  that  three  Turcomans  were  car- 
rying away  some  natives  of  Heraut  as 
slaves.  On  coming  out,  1  found  young 
Baood  had  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
leading  Turcoman,  and  was  bringing 
the  party  to  our  camp.  There  were 
tea  slaves,  two  females,  and  the  rest 
boys— mere  children.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  was  silly  enough  to  let 
my  anger  lead  me  into  the  absurdity 
of  expressing  the  disgust  and  horror 
which  1  felt,  and  was  gutlty  of  the 
foUv  of  lecturing  Turcomans  on  the 
evil  of  their  ways.  The  poor  chil- 
dren seemed  thin  and  harassed,  but 
not  the  least  frightened,  nor  very 
anxious  for  their  release;  though  it  is 
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possible  that  fear  of  thd  three  Turco- 
mans prevented  their  speaking  out  on 
this  subject.    I  asked  Brutus  to  sit 
by  me  and  write  the  names  of  tho 
slaves,  of  their  relatives,  and  the  peo-f 
pie  who  sold  them.     They  had  beefl 
sold,  it  appeared,  by  the  .Tumsheedees^ 
and  Haxarehs.     I  had  no  power  to 
release  these  poor  creatures,  and  hadj 
I  taken  upon  myself  to  do  so,  I  sliould" 
most  probably  have  defeated  the  ob- 
ject or  my  mission,  which  will  amongst 
other  things,  I  hope,  lead  to  the  ces- 
sation in  to  to  of  this  most  detestable 
traffic.     Had  I  turned  the  poor  chil- 
dren loose,  they  would  soon  have  been 
retaken.     We  let  the  party  therefore  , 
go,  and  passed  them  again  about  thre 
miles  from  the  river.     Both  the  fe* 
males  and  the  smallest  of  the  boys 
ifvere  mounted  on  the  camels.    I  trust 
that  this  humane  arrangement  was  not 
made  merely  while  I  was  passing.  My 
party  could  not  be  restrained  froa 
showering  curses  on  the  Turcomans  ;l 
and  Fazil  Khan  begged  me  with  moisi 
eyes  to  release  the  slaves.   We  move 
this  night  twenty-two  miles;  plenty 
of  wood  and  grasa  along  the  road 
which  is  generally  good,  though  thero] 
are  some  steep  sandy  ascents.     Thai 
valley  of  the  Moorghaub,  along  which] 
wo  are  now  moving,  is  narrow,  and 
bounded  by  sand-hills,  which  are  ca*l 
vered  with  bushes  of  camel-thorn  and 
other  stunted  herbs.   The  valley  liseli 
has  a  fine  soil,  and  has  been  highly 
cultivated  in  former  years,  but  it  it 
now  deserted.     Stopped  to  sleep  aud 
feed  the  cattle  for  a  few  hours,  and 
started  a  little  al\er  suurisv;  passedl 
a    place    called    Sundook    KoochanJ^ 
Connected  with  this  spot  is  a  tradition, ' 
Yiz>,  "  That  once  upon  a  time  a  box 
fell  to  the  ground  here.**   (The  ark?) 
This  is  all  1  could  get  from  the  Tur- 
comans, who  grinned  and  said,  *■  Yes» 
a  box  fell  there,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  Sundook  Koocban.** 

Mcftj  21ji/ Started  before  sunset, 

and  marched  twenty-two  miles.  Thi* 
particular  spot  is  much  dreaded  by 
travellers  and  kafilabs,  as  the  Turka 
Turcomans  often  crosa  it  when  on 
plundering  excursions.  Very  hear? 
jungle  on  this  part  of  the  roau,  which 
is  stilt  along  the  Moorghaub;  sle|)t« 
and  fed  the  cattle  at  about  two  miles 
from  the  Bund-i- Yellatoon,  or  bank 
which  throws  the  water  of  the  Moor- 
ghaub into  the  canal  of  Yellatoon.  The 
flood  thii  year  haa  been  so  great  oa 
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completely  to  destroy  this  bank^  and 
the  cantd  is  consequently  dry.  At 
sunrise,  started  again,  and  moved  ten 
miles ;  heat  oppressive  ;  total  dbtance 
thirty-two  miles. 

May  22</. 'Marched  nineteen  miles 
to  the  camp  of  a  friendly  Turcoman, 
who  did  his  **  little  possible  "  to  make 
me  comfortable,  and  brought  me  hia 
son  and  a  colt,  both  of  which  he  said 
were  my  property .  I  of  course  thanked 
him,  but  I  told  him  that  I  only  re- 
ceived one  kind  of  Peshkusb,  (pre- 
sent,) viz.  slaves.     At  sunrise  moved 
^ht  miles  to  Yellatoon,  where  there 
if  a  governor  and  cazee.    Old  Brutus 
was  very  anxious,  when  we  came  near 
this  place,  to  see  whether  these  wor- 
thies would  come  out  to  meet  us,  and 
at  one  time  he  fondly  hoped  they  had 
done  us  that  honour ;  for  being  short- 
sighted,   and   seeing  some  troopers 
coming  towards    us,    a    complacent 
smile  crossed  his  coarse  features,  and 
stroking  his  beard,  he  muttered,  *<  Af- 
ter all,  they  are  Mussulmen;*'  but 
Daood  soon  dispelled  the  charming 
illusion,  saying,   **  Oh  father  !  these 
are  dogs  and  sons  of  dogs,  and  have 
sent  servanU  to  meet  us."     Great  was 
the  old  man's  ire,  and  deeply  he  vowed 
not  to  enter  their  tents;  but  seeing 
several  people  collected  a  little  dis- 
tance off,  I  made  up  to  them,  an4»  on 
diamounting,  found  they  were  ^e  tu- 
thorities  of  Yellatoon.     They  gave 
me  a  hearty,  though  rough  welcome^ 
and  led  me  to  a  tent  which  had  been 
pitched  for  the  occasion.    One  or  two 
words  of  prayer,  and  a  stroke  of  the 
beard,  took    place   immediately  we 
were  seated,  and  raisins  and  bread 
were  brought  in  and  devoured.     The 
Turcomans  have  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  politeness;  they  do  ex- 
actly whatever  suits  their  fancy,  and 
expect  their  guest  to  please  himself 
in  every  way.     They  have  one  cus- 
tom which  I  found  sttulclenti/  trouDIe- 
soaie;   they  consider  it  nnpolite  to 
leave  their  guest  alone,  and  unless 
you  keep  the  door  shut,  you  have  a 
constant  flood  of  visiters,  who  enter, 
ait  down,  stroke  their  beards,  and  exit. 
Last  year  the  governor  of  Yellatoon 
stole   Mahomed  Daood's  cloidL,  — at 
least  so  sayeth  Brutus.  Thisgovemoris 
of  the  same  tribe  as  the  Khan  Huzanit» 
UDOQ  whom  he  is  entirely  dependent 
He  is  much  interested  ia  making  it 
btMerwd  that  tb^  Aouians  ham  n- 
tnated,  sad  geema  much  yexed  if  any 


one  doubts  this  circumstance.  This 
advance  of  the  Russians  on  ooe  side* 
and  our  own  in  Affglianistan  on  the 
other,  have  greatly  alarmed  the  more 
intelligent  among  the  Asiatics,  who 
say,  "  Do  you  think  we  are  such  dolts 
as  not  to  perceive  what  will  be  the 
end  of  all  this  ?  You  and  the  Rus- 
sians will  meet  and  shake  hands,  and 
we  shsJI  be  crushed  in  the  operation." 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  Yellatoon,  the 
governor  brought  me  two  superb 
hawks,  which  he  begged  me  to  accept. 
I  pleaded  the  imposbibility  of  carrying 
them  with  me ;  upon  this  he  imme- 
diately gave  me  an  old  man  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  the  only  way  of  es- 
cape was  to  give  the  old  man  a  couple 
of  ducats,  and  tell  him  to  look  after 
the  hawks  until  my  return.  Brutus 
says  that  the  birds  are  celebrated  for 
their  speed,  and  worth  at  least  four 
slaves  each. 

JUay  23rf,  — Marched   last   night 
about  ten  miles,  good  road,  and  this 
morning  came  to  Merve,  about  twelve 
more.     There  is  a  small  shell  of  a 
fort  here,  and  a  considerable  bazar. 
We  are  shut  up  in  a  small  enclosure, 
and  no  one  allowed  to  come  and  see 
us.    The  authorities  of  this  place  were 
very  anxious  that  Brutus  should  halt 
at  some  other  spot,  but  he  has  refused 
most  stoutly  to  leave  me :  he  is  so  en- 
raged at  the  treatment  which  I  have 
received,  tliat  he  has  done  nothing 
since  our  arrival  but  abuse  the  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  relations  of  all  Tur- 
comans, and  he  now  appears  to  be 
much  relieved.     For  my  part,  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  the  arrangement,  and 
trust  the  exclusion  of  visiters  will  be 
continued,   though   officially  1  have 
remonstrated  against  it.     The  gover- 
nor, in  reply  to  my  question,  "  Whe- 
ther the   Khan  lluzarut  of  Khyva 
wished  me  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
during  my  stay  at  Merve  ?  **    has  sent 
a  very  humble  answer,,  saying  that  he 
feared  some  of  my  property  would 
be  stolen,  and  my  rest  disturbed  by 
visiters,  and  that  therefore  he  pre- 
vented any  Turcomans  from  enter- 
ing the  square  assigned  for  my  resi- 
dence. 

May  24dh.  —  Brutus  very  anxious 
for  the  visit  of  the  governor,  but  I  feel 
confident  he  will  not  do  us  that  honour. 
To»'morrow  is  the  grand  market-day, 
and  horses,  caaela,  grain,  and  slaves, 
nay  be  bad  i»  ^reat  abnndanoe^  I 
vmi^  \>\V7  casnft\^»«a  \  haxe  to  carry 
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water  and  grain  for  ten  days  for  my 
party. 

May  25M.— 'The  governor  sent  his 
servant  to  say  he  could  not  call,  as  he 
was  in  mourning  for  his  brother,  who, 
by  the  way*  died  eight  months  back; 
he  wants  me  to  call  on  him*  but  this 
I  have  not  agreed  to.  I  said,  if  he 
had  made  the  excuse  the  first  day  I 
would  have  called ;  but  as  he  was  a 
servant  of  the  Khan  Huzaruti  who 
was  our  friend,  I  thought  it  due  to  the 
latter  to  make  the  customary  present 
before  leaving*  so  I  sent  a  Cashmere 
shawl.  He  is  a  dog,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  throw  him  a  bone^  as  I  am  com- 
pelled to  pi^  through  his  kennel. 
The  Wolf  returned  to  me  before  sun- 
set; he  reached  Heraut  from  the 
Moorghaub>  a  distance  of  140  miles, 
in  36  hours ;  at  Heraut  he  got  a  fresh 
horse,  and  rejoined  me  at  Alerve,  a 
distance  of  260  miles,  in  105  hours! 
He  has  brought  mo  an  English  nows- 
vaper  dated  4th  March,  82  days  from 
London  to  Mcrve !  Before  his  arrival 
I  was  talking  over  with  Brutus  the 
chance  of  his  getting  safely  throngh 
the  perils  of  the  journey ;  "  Why,"  said 
Brutus,  "  fatigue  can*t  kill  him,  and 
no  one  in  this  country  will  kill  him, 
for  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  him  ; 
and  as  the  Wolf  has  already  been 
three  times  sold  to  the  Turcomans,  a 
fourth  will  make  no  great  difierence." 
The  horse  he  has  ridden  here  frem 
Heraut  is  ruined ;  if  he  survives,  he 
can  never  be  of  service  during  this 
journey,  his  back  being  dreadfully 
wounded  by  the  saddle.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  describe  here  the  khurgab, 

S literally  donkey-honse,)  which  is  the 
welling  of  the  Turcoman  tribes. 
I  am  now  living  in  one  which  is 
eighteen  feet  high.  The  wall  is  five 
feet  high,  and  is  formed  of  dried 
willow  boughs,  crossing  each  other 
diagonally.  At  each  cross  a  leather 
thong  is  passed  throngh  both  the 
pieces  of  willow,  so  that  the  whole 
can  be  shut  up  and  placed  on  a  camel. 
This  wall  is  first  pitched,  and  a  broad 
strap  of  carpeting  paswd  rennd  it, 
binding  it  to  a  doorway.  The  roof 
is  formed  of  a  ring  of  willow-boughi, 
having  holes  in  it  for  the  insertion  of 
other  willow-boughs,  covered  at  one 
end,  which  radiate  from  the  ring,  and 
slope  down  to  the  wall,  to  the  top  of 
which  they  are  firmly  fixed}  over 
this  framework  thick  felts  areboimd; 
and,  with  good  carpets  on  ^e  floor,  a 


dwelling  is  formed,  which  keeps  out 
heat,  cold,  and  rain,  and  is  easily  re- 
moved  to  any  other  spot  It  is  certainly 
better  than  any  tent,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  excluding  thieves.  The 
camels  are  bought,  the  leather  bags 
for  water  ready,  all  supplies  laid  in, 
and  off  we  go  to-morrow. 

May  26/A.  — Called  after  all  on 
the  governor.  The  fact  is,  I  could 
not  omit  this  attention  without  ap- 

? earing  to  slight  the  Khan  Huzarut. 
found  a  very  old  gentleman,  with  a 
very  white  beard,  sitting  under  an 
awning.  He  did  not  move  one  inch  to 
receive  me,  (served  me  right  for  call- 
ing, and  yet  I  think  I  was  right,  and 
the  old  fellow  wrong,  in  spite  of  his 
grey  beard.)  I  fear  I  must  bring  this 
insult  to  the  Khan  Huzarut*s  notice. 
Called  immediately  afterwards  on  tho 
Khuleefa,  another  greybeard,  but  a 
very  different  character ;  he  received 
me  like  a  patriaroh.  This  old  gentle- 
man has  very  great  influence  with  all 
Turcomans,  by  whom  ho  is  much 
respected  and  trusted;  he  is  considered 
almost  a  saint;  and  the  Turcomans 
are  only  too  glad  to  make  him  the 
distributor  of  their  charitable  dona- 
tions. I  believe  he  is  well  worthy  of 
the  trust,  though  they  say  that  some 
of  his  attachSs  eat  an  unconscionable 
share  of  the  poor-rates.  The  Khu- 
leefa is  a  very  small  man,  of  very 
quiet  and  retiring  manners— a  rata 
avis — a  bashful  Turcoman.  His  face 
is  pleasing,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  which  was 
caused  by  frost.  From  the  Khuleefa's, 
I  returned  to  my  own  quarters — loaded, 
and  started;  heat  very  great;  total 
distance  twelve  miles.  The  regular 
road  crosses  the  river  Moorghaub 
close  to  the  town,  but  the  boat  Is  in- 
jured, and  we  have  followed  the  river 
in  hope  of  finding  a  ford.  I  am  the 
gnest  of  a  jolly-looking  Turcoman, 
whose  khail  is  very  extensive.  Mj 
host  speaks  nothing  bnt  Turkee,  and 
I  know  nothing  of  that  language ;  but 
I  fancy  we  both  feel  alike,  for  be 
brought  me  a  bowl  of  buttermilk 
directly  I  arrived,  and  this  was 
exactly  what  I  wanted.  We  have 
left  the  Salore  Tnreomans,  and  fallen 
amongst  the  Surruks ;  the  former  are 
•aid  to  have  10,000,  the  latter  U,000 
families.  They  appear  very  similar, 
except  that  the  women  here  all  wear 
red  head-dresses  of  a  curious  shape. 
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wearing  no  veil*.  I  h*ve  seen  oo©  or  thoni  moat 
two  tolerable  beauties  amongst  them ; 
their  morals  are  not  spoken  highly  of, 
but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  quiett 
careful  housewives.  There  are  seve* 
ral  Jews  at  Merve,  and,  to  my  aur- 
prlse^  I  found  one  located  here,  who 
astoniahed  me  by  ofering  me  100 
ducats  for  a  bill  on  Heraut.  True  to 
his  caste,  he  asked  exorbitant  in  tereat* 
He  ia  now  busy  getting  the  fair  &ex 
of  this  khatl  to  make  up  covers  for  my 
horses*  ears  and  bellies,  a  precaution 
neoesaary,  owing  to  the  number  of 
Tenomous  flies  on  the  road  we  are 
taking.  There  are  two  roads  from 
Merve  to  Khyva,  or,  as  U  is  more 
generally  called  here,  Corgunj. 
One  Is  called  the  Rah-i*tukht,  the 
othefp  the  Rah-i-chushraah  ;  we  take 
the  formeff  as  it  has  more  water.  It 
is  said,  however,  to  be  the  longer  by 
two  or  three  stages.  Brutus  thinks 
the  governor  of  Merve  means  to  play 
us  false«  The  man  he  has  sent  with 
us  has  suddenly  decided  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  the  Rahvi-tukhti  as 
the  river  is  not  ford  able.  Brutus  says 
that  the  other  road  is  often  dangerous; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  camels  we  have 
with  us  are  only  sufficient  to  carry 
water  and  grain  for  our  party,  with 
the  assistance  of  wells,  and  1  have 
aseertaioed  that  for  four  days  1 
should  find  no  water  whatever  on  the 
Rab*I-chushmah ;  so  sending  for  the 
guide,  and  hearing  all  the  pros  and 
cons  which  he  could  urge,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  either 
to  return  to  Merve  or  to  go  by  the 
Rah-i-tukbt.  He  talked  a  good  deal 
about  impossibilities,  &g.,  and  went  to 
make  some  eoqutries.  I  hope,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Jew,  to  turn  his  flank, 
by  getting  a  guide  from  this  khatl . 
I  had  secured  one  at  Merve,  but  the 
governor  seat  for  him,  and  told  him 
not  to  come  with  me.  The  Jew  bait 
aucoeeded  in  getting  a  guide  for  me, 
who  agrees  io  take  me  halfway  to 
Khyva,  on  condition  that  I  give  him 
his  food  while  with  me,  and  eight 
tillahs  for  his  trouble.  The  demand 
is  most  exorbitant,  but  I  see  no  other 
way  of  avoiding  returning  to  Merve, 
May  21lh,~-A.tXtT  many  intrigues, 
on  the  part  of  the  governor's  ser« 
Tant,  to  detain  me  and  to  prevent 
the  guide  I  procured  yesterday  from 
coming  with  me,  1  at  last  got  away 
from  the  khail,  and  marched  sixteen 
miles;  water  andgTas8abundant,camel- 


Inxuriant*  wood  ralh^ 
searee;  stopt  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
It  now  appeartj  that  the  gultJe,  whu  i.^ 
to  receive  eight  tiilaha  from  me,  t.iil> 
knows  one  road,  and  that  i/tat  road  a 
impassable;  he  has,  however,  hesayi, 
found  a  Turcoman  who  has  jtist  come 
across  the  desert  from  his  kbaJi  oa  the 
Rhyva  road.  In  the  eTeoli3g'»  we 
moved  seventeen  miles  anil  a  qtmrter 
to  the  river  Moorghaub;  gmas  scarce^ 
wood  plentiful. 

May  2bih, — Marched  in  the  tnoni- 
ing  tifleen  miles  along  Ibo  banks 
of  the  Moorghaub,  which  w©  croMtd 
at  an  excellent  ford — the  streaiD  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  three  and  a  half  fett 
deep,  and  bottom  hard.  The  river 
is,  however,  full  of  quicksands,  and 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in 
searching  for  a  good  ford.  There  is 
but  little  grass  on  its  banks*  wood 
abundant,  the  air  cool  and  pleasant^ 
In  the  evening  started  again,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  long  march,  but  at 
five  mites  came  on  another  stream; 
yery  foolishly  tried  to  find  the  ford 
myself,  and  got  into  a  bad  quick* 
sand  in  which  I  nearly  lost  my  horse. 
The  mules  and  cameb  crossed  lower 
down  without  any  accident.  The 
Wolf  this  day  showed  his  carnlYorous 
nature  by  killing  and  dividing  one  of 
my  two  remaining  sheep  without  leave 
asked  or  given.  I  rather  think  he 
will  in  future  see  the  necessity  of  con* 
trolling  his  appetite  within  the  rules 
of  propriety.  Amongst  other  thtngs, 
he  had  to  walk  the  march  through  the 
heavy  sand  and  under  a  hot  sun  in  hb 
large  riding  boots. 

May  2Qth,  Friday. '^The  Tiir«o* 
man  who  is  to  receive  eight  tillahs  from 
me,  is  missing;  his  mare  trotted  into 
our  camp  last  night  covered  with  mud 
and  water,  and  we  fear  the  poor 
wretch  must  have  been  drowned,  as  it 
is  known  that  he  could  not  swim:  I 
have  now  only  the  guide  whom  he 
had  provided  for  me  to  trust  to. 
Moved  this  morning  four  miles,  when 
we  came  to  a  third  stream  of  the 
Moorghaub,  where  we  hud  diliioulty 
in  fiuding  a  good  ford.  We  are  halt* 
ing  on  the  bank  while  the  people  go  to 
search  for  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Turcoman,  At  one  p.m,,  no  light 
being  thrown  on  the  Turcoman'i  fatei 
we  started,  and  moved  fifteen  miles, 
when  we  came  to  a  fourth  stream, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  first,  which  de* 
tained  us  two  hours.    We  than  moved 
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four  miles  in(o  the  desert.     I  acnt  for 
the  Governor  of  Merve'a  servant  ind 
my  only  remainiag  guide*  aud  cross- 
questioned  liiem  aA  to  where  they  in- 
tended  to  take  me.     The  Governor's 
serv&nt  acknowledged  that  be  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  the    road.      The 
guide  said,  he  koew  of  two  reservoirs 
of  water  in  the  desert,  and  that  be 
would  stake  his  life  on  taking  me  to 
them  before  twelve  o*clock  the  next 
day  ;  be  confessed  be  was  much  sur* 
priced  at  coming  on  the  last  stream, 
as  he  thought  we  had  been  dear  of 
the  river,  but  that  he  had  crossed 
much  higher  up.     He  is  a  very  intel- 
ligent'looking  young   fellow,  and   I 
will  trust  him.     I  take  with  me  water 
sufficient  for  one  day,  and  have  told 
this  young  guide  that  he  shall  have 
the  eight  lillahs  promised  to  the  de- 
ceased Turcoman,  whose  family  t  will 
try  to  provide  for.     He  says  that  he  is 
confident  of  finding  the  water,  and  that 
*'  my  sword  is  on  his  neck  if  he  fails.** 
jilfty  30M,— Started  last  night  at 
balf'past    one,    and    moved     eleven 
miles  and  a  quarter;   when  the  first 
dawn  of  day  appeared,  it  was  fine  to 
see  the  young  Turcoman  gaxing  like 
a  startled  antelope  from  side  to  side, 
scampering  up  to  every  mound  and 
peering  over  every  sand-hill.    He  saw 
me  using  a  telescope,  and  htnnrvA  to 
be  allowed  to  look ;  upon   i  : 

bim  the  glass  he  seemed  a  hi!  ./  '^ 
ened,  &u&pecting  infernal  agency  ;  but 
summoning  up  his  courage,  ho  shouted, 
'^  In  the  name  of  God  1  *'  and  applied 
tbe  glass  to  his  eye,  prepared  for  the 
wont  that  might  happen «  It  was 
long  before  he  could  arrange  tbe  focus 
to  suit  his  eye,  but  at  length  an  excla- 
mation of  "God  is  great  I "  showed 
that  he  began  to  see  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument. He  had  been  most  anxious, 
during  the  last  two  miles,  for  a  cer- 
tain mark  which  he  said  he  mu^t 
be  near.  At  length  he  pulled  up, 
and  said,  that  if  1  would  give  him  a 
trooper  to  go  with  him,  he  would  find 
tbe  water  and  return  to  me.  I  com- 
plied, and  lay  down  in  the  mean  time 
for  a  nap-  My  dream  was  a  confu- 
don  of  drowning  Turcomans,  tele- 
•copes,  streams  of  water,  and  the 
borrora  of  dying  of  thirst.  In  an 
bour  and  a  half  these  dreams  were 
disturbed  by  shouts  and  yells,  and  on 
getting  up  I  saw  the  Turcomnn,  with 
his  cap  in  his  hand,  screaming,  and 
itrglog  his  horse  towards  us.  Long 
before  be  reached  us,  his  shouts  of 


«•  Water*  Ibave  found  the  water,  there 
is  plenty  of  it  I**  were  to  be  heard,  and 
after  five  miles  we  reached  it.  The 
reservoirs  were  mere  pools  dug  in  the 
bed  of  a  small  ravine ;  the  water  waa 
muddy,  but  of  good  fiavour ;  and  the 
coarse  grass  on  tbe  edges  of  the  banks 
proved  a  "bonne  bouche**  to  the 
horses.  Having  reached  this  water, 
the  difficulty  is  to  hit  upon  the  road 
from  Merve  to  Khyva.  The  Turco- 
man says  he  hopes  before  night  to  hit 
upon  a  road  from  Meshed  to  Bokhara 
which  crosses  the  road  to  Khjva. 
Started  again  in  the  evening,  and., 
marched  fifteen  miles,  until  it  was 
dark  that  we  feared  the  camels  might' 
lose  our  track.  No  signs  of  the  road 
as  yet^  but  my  guide  says  he  can  go 
as  well  by  the  stars  as  by  daylight ; 
he  says,  we  must  move  all  night,  and 
warns  us  that  we  shall  not  reach  water 
until  late  to-morrow, 

Mny -MsL — Moved  la*t  night  thir- 
teen miles  at  the  tails  of  the  camels;  it 
IS  dreadful  work,  crawling  along  at 
two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  particu- 
larly  without  any  road.  At  last,  by 
the  greatest  good-luck,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  without  a  moon,  the 
road  was  discovered.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  though  I  dismounted 
and  tried  hard  to  distinguish  it,  I 
failed.  The  Turcomans  of  the  party, 
however,  were  very  positive,  and  took 
the  greatest  trouble  in  tracing  it. 
After  marching  some  hours  they 
begged  me  to  halt  until  the  morning, 
lest  the  track  should  bo  lo»t.  We 
slept  two  hours,  and  then  started 
again.  By  dav light  even,  it  was  di 
cult  to  trace  the  road,  the  soil  bein^ 
nothing  but  looFe  sand^  which  drifts 
with  every  breeze.  The  only  good 
marks  are  the  bones  of  dead  cameli 
and  other  animals,  of  which  there  a 
great  quantities.  Some  public  spirite" 
people  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
occasionally  putting  the  fekeleton  r«f  h 
earners  head  on  a  buf^h  near  the  rn^uJ, 
and  this  is  considered  an  lufHlhble 
sign.  At  one  or  two  places  branches 
of  trees  are  also  heaped  together  as  a 
markj  but  these  arc  few  and  far  be- 
tween. This  desert  is  very  uneven, 
I  have  seen  one  very  like  It  in  Ind' 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  hanl 
of  the  Indus  near  Bhawalpore.  There 
are  innumerable  bushes  of  a  dwarf 
description,  and  in  places  the  ground 
is  almost  bard,  but  some  of  the  sand- 
hills are  of  great  height  and  of  tbi 
finest  red  sand.     We  came  on  twcnt; 
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Seven  miles  this  morning;  the  beat 
was  dreadful^  and  the  loose  sand  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  previous  night 
added  much  to  our  thirst;  all  the  water 
we  had  in  the  leather  bottles  with 
the  riding- horses  was  consumed^  the 
camels  were  far  in  the  rear,  and  there 
was  no  appearance  of  a  well.  The 
Turcoman  guide,  however,  was  posi- 
tive as  to  the  vicinity  of  a  well,  and 
in  reply  to  my  question  of  *'  Whether 
mv  sword  was  on  his  neck  if  be  fail- 
ecf?'*  he  laughingly  said,  "Yes,  I  will 
find  the  well  if  you'll  find  the  tillahs;** 
and  on  we  plodded,  a  fiery  hot  wind 
blowing.  At  length  I  almost  despair- 
ed, and  Brutus  wanted  to  lie  down, 
but  I  thought  on  the  Turcoman's 
former  successes,  and  pushing  up  the 
sand-hill  over  which  he  had  gone,  had 
the  happiness  to  see  him  db mounted 
and  leaning  down  peering  into  the 
long-sought  well.     My  panting  steed 

fot  an  extra  kick  from  my  heels,  and 
was  soon  by  the  guide's  side  pulling 
up  a  bucket  of  water»  which,  alas  I  was 
so  very  offensive  in  smell  and  taste, 
that  I  could  not  drink  it.  The  ser- 
vants, however,  and  the  horses,  drank 
it  most  greedily.  The  Turcomans 
say  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in 
this  water ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
cooling  to  the  blood.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  saltpetre,  is  perfect- 
ly clear,  but  of  so  unpleasant  a  fiavour 
and  so  offensive  to  the  nostrils,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  and  my  ezces* 
slve  thirst,  I  could  not  swallow  it ;  and 
with  parched  lips  I  waited  four  long 
hours  until  the  camels  arrived.  I  de- 
rived some  little  advantage  from  mak- 
ing the  servants  pour  quantities  of 
thu  nasty  water  over  me  while  I  held 
my  nose.  I  was  so  nervous  lest  the 
eamels  should  lose  the  road  that  I 
could  not  sleep.  Late  in  the  evening 
a  man  arrived,  saying  the  camels  were 
near^  Fazil  Khan  mounted  imme- 
diately, and  shortly  returned  with 
two  leather  bags  of  good  water,  and 
Brutus  and  I  drank  large  draughts. 
They  may  talk  of  nectar,  &c.i  but  I 
never  enjoyed  any  thing  so  much  as 
this  water,  of  which,  by  the  way,  we 
bad  some  capital  tea  made  in  a  short 
time.  It  waa  fortunate  that  I  kept 
Khoda  Woordee  with  the  camels  \  for 
the  Kipchag  Sowars^  beaded  by  the 
Wolf,  suffered  so  much  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  that  they  lost  all  sense  of 
dhclplia^f  tLBd  tried  to  detain  the 
CMtnela  until  the  eool  of  the  evening. 


helping  themselves  in  the  mean  time 
from  the  water  bags  i  but  Khoda  Woor- 
dee behaved  with  great  firmness,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  frightening  even 
the  Wolf,  who,  being  an  opium-eater, 
felt  the  heat  so  much  that  at  one  time 
he  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  vow- 
ing his  hour  had  arrived.  When  I 
look  back  and  think  how  unlikely  it 
was  that  even  with  the  Turcoman  I 
should  find  the  reservoirs  of  yesterday 
and  the  well  of  to-day,  and  when  I 
reflect  that,  had  any  thing  happened 
to  the  guide,  or  had  ho  been  less  in- 
telligent— had  we,  in  short,  by  any 
accident  missed  these  watering-places, 
the  destruction  of  all  the  party  was 
inevitable  ;— I  say,  when  I  think  of 
all  these  things,  I  acknowledge  I  have 
great  cause  fur  gratitude  to  Him  who 
has  guided  nie  through  Uiis  and  many 
other  dangers.  We  are  now  on  tlie 
high-road  to  Khyva,  the  **  Rali-i- 
tukht ;"  twelve  hours'  travelling  will 
carry  us  to  another  well  which  con- 
tains sweet  water ;  and  in  three  days 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  road  will  be 
overcome.  Total  distance,  forty  miles. 

June  Ut, — We  halted  until  Jate  this 
evening,  to  allow  the  cattle  to  recover 
in  some  measure  from,  the  fatigues  of 
yesterday.  Moved  in  the  evening  six 
miles — the^same  broken  sandy  ground, 
and  the  same  ugly  dwarf  bushes. 

June  2c/.  —  Moved  during  the 
night  thirty  miles.  At  daylight  I 
was  pushing  on  a-head  with  the  yonog 
Turcoman,  when  ho  suddenly  reined 
up  the  old  mare,  and  listened  atten- 
tively, crying,  after  a  pause,  '*  In- 
shallah,  we'll  have  a  sheep  to-day  ;" 
and  before  I  could  make  enquiries  as 
to  the  why  and  wherefore,  off  went 
my  friend  at  a  gallop,  leaving  me  to 
follow  as  I  best  might.  In  about  ^je 
minutes  I  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog ; 
a  shout  was  then  raised  for  the  shep- 
herd, and  in  due  time  a  creature  ap- 
peared, much  like  the  drawings  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  The  young  Tur<* 
ooman  and  the  shepherd  were  old 
friends,  and  their  meeting  was  very 
animated.  The  shepherd  hoisted 
himself  about,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
and  the  young  Turcoman,  throwing 
his  left  leg  over  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  appeared  to  be  giving  an 
amnsing  account  of  our  party,  for 
they  both  grinned,  and  now  and  then 
laughed  loudly.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  reached  the  well,  which  proved  to 
eonlKua  mmt  deltefons  water,  and 
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near  it  we  found  a  camp  of  Turco-  - 
mans,  with  large  flocks  of  cattle;  they 
are  about  to  move  to  the  river  Oxus^ 
finding  it  impossible  to  feed  their 
cattle  any  longer  in  the  desert.  The 
water  for  their  sheep  was  drawn  up 
by  slaves.  Our  party  have  been  very 
busy  this  day,  drinking  buttermilk 
and  water,  and  praising  the  young 
Turcoman  guide.  Total  distance 
thirty  miles. 

June  3d.  —  Moved  during  the 
night  twelve  miles,  and  then  slept  till 
near  daylight,  after  which,  came  on 
six  miles  to  the  much-talked-of  Tukht. 
This  is  rather  a  large  sand-hill,  no- 
thing else.  The  Turcomans  believe 
that  Solomon  paid  i{  a  visit.  If  he 
came  here  on  business^  he  was,  of 
course,  not  to  blame,  but  if  he  came 
here  for  pleasure,  he  must  have  been 
much  disappointed,  and  showed  no 
great  proof  of  wisdom.  The  river 
Oxus  is  said,  in  former  years,  to  have 
flowed  near  this  spot.  That  wretch 
of  a  guide  who  was  sent  with  me  by 
the  Governor  of  Mer? e,  lost  the  road 
last  night,  and  went  back  with  the 
camels  towards  Merve.  He  was 
found  this  morning  by  young  Daood, 
close  to  the  last  watering-place.  Some 
travellers  from  Khy  va  are  here,  who 
confirm  the  report  of  the  Russian  re- 
treat. Total  distance  eighteen  miles. 
June  4th,  Thursday,  —  Came  on 
last  night  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
miles,  then  slept  for  two  hours,  and 
this  morning  came  on  twenty-two 
miles  to  the  river  Oxus;  the  beat 
was  very  great.  We  are  pitched  on 
the  edge  of  a  small  stream  from  the 
river,  and  the  half-starved  cattle  are 
enjoying  themselves  among  luxuriant 
grass  and  pure  water.  1  have  not 
yet  seen  the  river.  The  last  twenty 
miles  of  this  road  was  generally  hard, 
and  the  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  waa 
pleasant,  after  having  waded  through 
so  much  deep  sand.  The  name  of 
this  place  is  Ruppa  Ralla ;  there  is 
the  ruin  of  an  old  fort  here.  Total 
distance  forty  and  three-quarter  miles. 
June  5th.  —  Delayed  until  three 
o*elock  this  morning,  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  camels.  At  four  miles 
from  Ruppa  Kalla  we  passed  a  fort 
called  Koosh  Gullah;  the  road  is  along 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  which  ia  a 
magnificent  stream,  with  rather  high 
banks,  I  should  estimate  the  distance 
between  the  high  banks  at  three  miles. 
Through  this  channel  the  body  of  the 


water  takes  a  serpentine  course,  now 
on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other, 
leaving  large  portions  of  dry  ground* 
which  are  invariably  covered  with 
most  luxuriant  jungle.  Immediately 
you  ascend  the  high  bank  you  are  on 
the  desert,  and,  I  think,  the  same 
would  be  found  on  the  other  side. 
This  noble  stream  fiows  on  its  stately 
course  without  deigning  to  hold  any 
connexion  with  the  barren  wilderness 
on  its  banks;  a  fine  image  for  one 
poetically  disposed — vanity  of  vani- 
ties. If  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  the 
presumption  of  comparing  my  wretch- 
ed little  dribble  of -a  course  to  this 
noble  stream,  perhaps  I  may  derive 
some  little  hope  by  thinking,  that 
after  its  long  uninteresting  route 
through  barren  uncongenial  wastes, 
it  at  length  reaches  its  long-sought 
ocean.  God  grant  that  my  wander- 
ings may  bring  me  to  old  England  1 
About  halfway,  I  should  say  the 
stream  was  fife  hundred  yards  in 
breadth.  At  the  halting-place  I  don*t 
think  it  was  quite  three  hundred  yards, 
and  there  was  a  small  sand-bank  near 
our  side. 

June  6M.  —  Last  night  came  on 
eighteen  miles.  At  three  miles  passed 
a  ruined  fort,  the  gate  of  which  has 
some  slight  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural ornament.  Slept  until  daylight, 
and  came  on  this  morning  eleven 
miles  to  a  high  mound.  Here  we 
marched  off  into  the  bed  of  tho  river 
for  water,  and  passed,  before  we 
reached  it,  through  four  miles  of 
ground  that  has  been  highly  culti- 
vated, but  is  now  neglected. 

June  7M.  —  Last  night  came  on 
sixteen  miles.  At  four  miles  passed 
a  spot  which  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
Turcomans,  as  having  been  the  tomb 
of  **  Huzuruti-  Madori-  Baba-  Adam," 
literally  Adam's  mother  I  They  made 
offerings  here,  by  turning  loose  a 
mare  and  horse;  their  progeny  are 
said  to  be  numerous,  though  I  cannot 
say  that  I  saw  any  of  them.  At  nine 
miles  came  to  the  separation  of  two 
roads,  one  leading  inland,  and  the 
other  following  the  river;  we  took 
the  latter ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  longer 
of  the  two,  but  we  are  sure  of  water 
and  grass.  Total  distance  thirty 
miles. 

June  Siht  — .  Came  on  seventeen 
miles,  a  good  road,  through  heavy 
jungle,  in  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river,  and  «vnd^  ^wsa.\  wi  ^^\sc^ 
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bank.  Bratas  was  taken  ill  with 
dvsentery  during  the  night.  I  should 
pity  the  old  man  more  if  he  did  not 
groan  so  much ;  we  are  now  halting 
■  on  his  account. 

June  9th. — Last  night  came  on 
twenty-five  miles.  After  the  first 
eleven  miles  left  the  river,  and  turned 
iuland.  Slept  until  daylight,  and 
this  morning  came  on  ten  miles.  At 
two  miles  from  sleeping- place  we 
came  to  a  small  village,  with  a  few 
trees  and  some  cultivation,  in  a  hol- 
low, the  ascent  from  which  was  rather 
precipitous;  these  are  the  first  fixed 
habitations  we  have  seen  since  leaving 
Merve.  About  one  mile  from  this, 
passed  another  village,  still  smaller,  and 
soon  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  this 
village,  "  Phitunk,"  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive^  thickly  populated,  and  appears 
to  be  highly  cultivated;  large  trees 
in  every  direction,  and  many  carts. 
Total  distance  thirty-five  miles. 

June  \Olh, — Wednesday,  came  on 
this  morniug  thirteen  miles,  about  a  mile 
of  which  was  through  the  village  of 
Phitunk,  and  then  eight  miles  across 
rather  high  barren  ground,  and  the  re- 
mainder through  a  cultivated  country ; 
round  this  place, "  Hazar  Asp,*'  (thou- 
sand horses,)  there  is  a  fort  of 
some  size,  but  no  strength.  The 
Inak's  garden  seems  a  fine  one,  and 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
have  surprised  me  greatly.  From 
all  accounts  which  I  have  ever  read  of 
Turkistan,  the  whole  of  the  country  is 
described  as  a  desert,  and  the  people 
as  a  miserable  race,  living  in  tents  and 
possessing  a  few  flocks  of  cattle ;  but 
from  Merve  I  marched  through  thirty 
miles  of  cultivation  watered  by  the 
Moorghaub.  This  cultivation  ap- 
peared to  extend  for  many  miles  in- 
land, the  khails  being  very  numerous ; 
and  here  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  a  garden,  and  each  family  appears 
to  have  its  own  farm-house.  The 
carts  of  the  country  meet  you  at  every 
comer ;  they  are  mvariably  drawn  by 
a  stout  pony.  Their  construction  is 
coarse  in  the  extreme ;  the  wheels  are 
of  an  enormous  height,  and  the  felloes 
absurdly  deep ;  there  is  no  tire,  but 
the  breadth  of  the  wheel  is  not  more 
than  that  of  a  common  cart ;  the  naves 
are  exactly  double  the  thickness  ne- 
cessary, and  with  all  this  wood  the 
bodv  of  the  cart  is  not  larger  than  a 
gooq-eized  wheelbarrow.     The  whole 


affair  looks  like  the  '' grandpapa**  of 
the  carts  of  the  present  century  in 
England.  Iron  is  too  precious  a  metal 
at  Khy  va  to  be  used  if  any  substitute 
can  be  found,  and  consequently  the 
carts  here  have  hardly  a  single  nail  in 
them,  and  roll  along  screeching  ludi- 
crously on  wooden  axles.  Instead  of 
using  iron  bolts  for  the  different  fast- 
enings, they  fix  them  by  a  yery  strong^ 
glue  which  they  procure  from  Russia, 
and  which  does  not  separate  by  im- 
mersing the  parts  so  joined  in  water. 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  Inak,  the  bro« 
ther  of  the  Khan  Huzarut  of  Kbyva, 
and  a  yery  powerful  and  influential 
person  in  all  affairs  of  government. 
He  received  me  very  Kin<ily«  assigning 
me  quarters  in  th#house  of  hb  Vuzeer, 
who  is  the  brother  of  the  Khan  Hu- 
zarut's  minister. 

June  1  \th,  Thursday.  —  Came 
on  this  day  thirty-eight  miles,  the  road 
yery  circuitous,  and  through  the  cul- 
tivation, which  is  divided  alone  by 
small  ranges  of  sand-hills.  I  have 
never  in  India  seen  the  ground  more 
carefully  cultivated,  nor  more  densely 
populated-— the  whole  country  is  beau- 
tifully wooded. 

June  I2(hf  Friday, — Entered  the 
city  of  Khyva.  There  is  a  fort  of 
some  size  here,  but  of  no  strength ;  all 
the  houses  are  made  of  mud,  the  outer 
walls  being  solid  and  the  inner  parti- 
tions supported  by  wooden  frame- 
work ;  they  are  of  a  considerable  size« 
and  the  rooms  are  lofty,  but  unorna- 
mented,  and  without  windows ;  if  suf- 
ficient light  cannot  be  procured  from 
the  doorway,  a  hole  is  knocked  in  the 
roof.  Water  is  so  near  the  surface 
that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation 
of  wood  or  stone  for  all  the  walls.  The 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  are  yery  numerous,  and  appear 
to  be  kept  with  much  care.  The  ba- 
zar was  crowded,  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty :  the  climate  is  delicious.  In 
the  evening  I  was  summoned  to  the 
Khan  Huzarut*s  presence.  His  high- 
ness received  me  very  graciously. 
There  is  no  pomp  or  show  about  his 
court,  no  guards  whatever,  and  I  did 
not  see  a  jewel  of  any  sort.  The  court 
robes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
working  people  —  a  cotton  stuffed 
cloak,  and  a  high  black  lambskin  cap. 
I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  ''  out 
of  order**  if  I  appeared  before  the 
Khan  without  my  boots.  It  was  in 
yain  to  point  to  my  Weilingtona^^^xe 
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pronounced  as  nothing ;  so,  ra-     The  presence  of  the  Cttioe'»  ion*  and 

some  of  the  Khan  Ha/.Hmt*»  Sownni 
who  accompanied  bim,  frightened  the 
CuzzAcks,  and  Abbott  waa  allowed  to 
n)ove  to  the  camp  of  a  neighbouring 
Turcoman,  who  received  him  very 
hospitably*  After  a  I'hort  time  the 
Cazee^a  son  accompanied  btin  to  tlie 
vicinity  of  Nova  Alexandrotf^  where 
they  parted,  Captain  Abbott  telling 
him  to  wait  three  day$«  and^  if  in  that 
time  no  letter  arrived,  to  return  to 
Khyva. 

On  the  fourth  day,  no  news  having 
arrived,  the  Cazee'a  son  came  back  to 
this  city  ;  but  before  he  left,  be  heard 
that  Captain  Abbott  had  been  received 
by  the  Russian  authorities  at  Nova 
Alexandroff"^  by  whom  he  had  been 
placed  on  board  a  ship  which  was  to 
carry  liim  across  the  Caspian.  Hru* 
i\x%A  head  is  in  the  skies  in  cun^equcnce 
of  his  son's  valour  and  perseverance  * 
and  he  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  fur 
there  arc  few  men  who  would  have 
entered  upon  the  journey  which  he 
undertook,  and  but  very  few  who 
would  have  *ucceeded  in  reaching' 
Abbott,  I  have  done  my  be^t  to 
bring  the  young  man's  conduct  to  the 
notice  of  governments  and  have  given 
him  a  handsome  red  Cashmere  shawl, 
to  let  tlie  Turcomans  see  that  we  can 
appreciate  such  good  Kervice«  I  waa 
much  surprised  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival  at  Kbyva,  by  seeing  a  person 
in  an  European  costume  enter  my 
khurgah  ;  I  saluted  him  in  Persian, 
but  I  soon  found  that  he  spoke  French « 
His  story  was  sufficiently  amusinsf.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  had  there  earned  iiis  bread  by 
making  plaster-of-paris  statues;  but 
owing  to  the  immense  number  of  com- 
petitors in  thia  branch  of  industry,  ho 
found  it  ditficult  to  procure  even  a 
bare  subsistence ;  and  being  of  an  ad* 
venturous  spirit,  be  resolved  to  try  to 
penetrate  to  some  spot  where  ho  might 
niaoufacture  statues  without  a  rival* 
Urged  on  by  this  laudable  ambition, 
he  worked  his  way  on  board  a  ship 
to  Petersburg ;  but  here,  to  his  horror^ 
he  found  hundreds  of  his  countrymen» 
each  with  such  a  stock  of  statues,  as 
at  once  convinced  him  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  in  that  city ;  but 
still  undAunted,  he  made  his  way 
through  Russia,  »ud  ultimately  arrived 
at  Tirt»s,  where,  to  his  exirt^roe  de- 
light, he  found  himst^lf  the  siote  and 
imriraiied  uii»%  io   hia  profeiwoti« 


iber  than  be  suspected  of  disrespect, 

~^  pulled  on  a  targe  pair  of  Affghan 

idiug- boots  over  my  gold-laced  panta- 

ns :  these,  with  my  beard,  made 
Y&ther  curious  additions  to  the  undress 
[vnifurm  of  the  gallant  Bengal  artillery. 

fancy   by  appearing    booted  it  is 
leant  to  show  that  you  are  ready  to 
bey  the  Khan  s  orders  at  a  moment* s 
notice* 

June  IdM.  —  Summoned  again  to 
the  Khan  Hu2arut*s  presence.  I  was 
^takcn  to  a  garden  seat,  a  favourite 
spot.  I  passed  through  a  long  gallery, 
with  a  tldt  roof  supported  by  beams, 
and,  after  one  or  two  zig-zags,  entered 
;a  court  surrounded  by  buildings,  con- 
taintng  a  large  pood  of  water,  on  the 
edge  of  which  there  were  many  fine 
trees.  From  this  court  we  made  one 
or  two  zigzags  to  another  similar 
court,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  the 
Eig-zags  from  which  led  to  the  Khan*s 
dwelling.  After  ascending  two  or 
three  flights  of  narrow  steep  steps, 
1  found  myself  in  a  large  verandah, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Khan  Huziirut. 
The  interview  passed  off  very  plea- 
santly, and  the  Khan  was  pleased  to 
give  me  access  to  his  presence  at  any 
hour. 

June  14M.— This  evening  I  waited 
on  Khan  Uusarut  on  busiue^  at  the 
garden  seat,  1  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  eldest  son  of  Cazee  MooU 
lah,  Mahomed  Hassan,  who  had  been 
sent  several  months  previously  with 
money  and  letters  for  Captain  Abbott, 
returned  to  Kbyva  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival.  It  appeared  that  he  reached 
Kbyva  after  (^aptain  Abbott*s  depar- 
ture, and  followed  him  to  Mungisbauk 
on  the  Caspian  sea.  There  he  heard 
that  Abbott  had  moved  along  the  Cas- 
pian to  Nova  AlexandrofiT,  a  Russiati 
fort ;  and  following  his  traces,  he  at 
length  found  Abbott  a  prisoner  and 
wounded  among  the  Cuzzacks.  It 
appears  that  fifty  Cuzzacks  at  uight 
attacked  Abbott's  small  party,  and  soon 
OTerpowered  them.  Abbott  was  four 
times  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  in  pro- 
tecting himself  from  sabre  cuts,  lost 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  and  received  several  other 
wounds.  He  was  found  by  the  Cajsee's 
son  in  a  wretched  state,  seventeen  days 
after  the  attack  ;  three  uf  his  servants 
had  been  distributed  as  slaves,  and  he 
himself  had  been  alh.>wcd  but  little 
ibod,  and  deprived  of  all  hit  property. 


■I 


Here  llicu  be  fondly  liorc*^ 

meft  .►|»eratiou»  *  vi- 

gour, siuii  *t  first  with  ' 
but  just  as  he  had  seta  ; 
ing  trade,  the  priests  di^cuvtivd  tlut 
ihc  mnkitig  of  images  was  forbidden 
intbeBook,andiliey  tlu     '  ictly 

forbade  the  Faiibfol  [  hia 

miiiiufuc lutes,  StiJl  unuamniMi,  he 
detertniuod  to  try  some  other  lino  of 
UuHlne^Sy  and  put  htmself  as  appren- 
It  CO  to  a  Gerniau  watch  maker  at  Ti- 
flis,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stu- 
dies in  this  branch*  he  ultimately 
found  his  way  to  Teheran*  Here  an 
;imb^i3sador  arrived  on  his  road  to  Ko- 
kaun>  (neiirthe  Chinese  frontier,)  and 
detighled  my  poor  friend  Wyond  niea- 
ftun^  by  otTering  to  take  faim  to  Ko- 
kaun  ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  •*  though,  per- 
haps, the  bigoted  fools  may  refuse  my 
itnages,  still  they  will  eagerly  pur- 
chase my  clocks  ;  and,  thank  God,  at 
any  rate  I  can  hardly  fear  to  find  a 
rival  at  Kvhaun  in  either  branch.** 

The  man  cannot  read,  but  ho  is 
ftbrewd,  and  has  promised  me  to  keep 
a  list  of  his  bearings  and  distances  ou 
this  journey,  which  has  never  before 
been  travelled  by  an  European.  He 
says  that  though  he  cannot  write  any 
known  language,  still  ho  has  invented 
a  system  of  hieroglyphics  of  Ws  own, 
%o  that,  *^  if  1  ever  get  back  to  you,  I 
shall  be  able  to  explain  my  notes/* 

It  may  be  as  well*  now  that  ibis 
journey  from  Hcraut  is  over,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  respecting  it.  The  fa- 
tigue was  certainly  very  great,  but  I 
know  not  whether  the  climate  of  He- 
rant  has  hiyproved  my  constitution, 
or  whether  habit  has  made  me  tndif^ 
fercnt  to  many  little  comforts — but  I 
did  not  suffer.  I  had  only  a  small 
tent  of  two  cloths,  through  which  I 
might  have  taken  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
and  at  night  I  never  dreamt  of  pitch- 
iug  this  apology  for  a  tent.  I  am  con- 
"loedtbatwL  '     i    fur  months 

^  ther,  and  i  supplies 

ibe  places  vvulh?  juu  h.iU,  the  na* 
tlve  plan  of  dividing  the  distance  to  be 
crossed  in  the  twonty-four  hours  into 
two  stages,  is  a  good  one  •  and  should 
another  army  of  the  Indus  leave  India, 
I   think   they   would    iind   this   plan 

I  answer.     Your  camels  and  your  cat* 
lie  have  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening  for  work,  and  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  feed*«i. 
uight'd  te^i,  instei 


the   nt  If  Idle   of 


yight. 
5ii!f»en-' 


into  tvvQ  porLiutis,  nioroiUj^' 
ing,  would  have  given  no 
tho  beasts.     A  " 

men  of  pitch 
the  natives  seiuriui  pm 
the  Europeans  only   >^ 
was  very  great*     T^- 
trouble   of  twice 
ought  n'>*  *'>  "r''  1 
the    \>i^Y 

longer.      ...  J^  .   . ...  ,.^  «.*,.. 

care  of  their  horjes  a^  any  people 
the  world:  one  groom  »s  cuij^fj^r* 
sufficient  for  three,  and  the  <  1 1 

the  animal  gets  is  what  be  ^     \^k 

up  within  the  range  of  tiis   tetfif^y 
ibreo  cosscers  (six  lbs,)  of  barFrv  if 
considered  ample  in  the  Iw 
hourf*     Immediately   you   t 
the  girths  of  the  sadJj<9  ara  a  iitii#j 
loosened,  and  a  blaok^rt  thrown  over#^ 
In  about  an  hour^  wbock  he  has  some- 
what cooled,  the  saddle  is  taken  of 
\\U  back,  and  a  blanket  and  all  tli« 
thick  felts  you  have,  are  clapt  on,  ao<t  ] 
there  the  poor  beast  stands  (however  hoC  ' 
the  sun  may  be)  until  about  an  lioiif  1 
before  you  lo"  '  — :-   -  i.  ..  .i 
groom  takes  i 
hortes,  ar^d  vvii.x  ...v  ,... 
hand  goes  through  a  pri 
is  pleased  to  call  *'!«  n 
horses.     He  never 
or  cleaning  the  hi       ;        i 
aim  seems  to  be  to  clean  the 
fully;   tbis  he  drenches   wi« 
daneo  of  cold  water,  and  if  tho  diet 
are  not  very  troublei^ouie,  he  tiei  a  ' 
knot  about  halfway  ;   the   9addl«  is 
then  clapt  on  his  back,  with  heaven 
only  knows   how  many  po'f 
it  to  prevent  its  galling.      ^ 
is  ready,  you  are  recpu- 
which  ts  an  affair  of  m 
at  which  all  hands  alteuU  ;  one  luau 
takes  hold  of  the  off  stirrup,  a  precau- 
tion necessary  to  prevent  the  saddle 
coming  round  with  your  weight ;  a 
second  gives  "-■  ''^^  ^-^  ,^    .i^^.,.     -^ 
third  puts  bin 

left  arm, and  «M  *.i  ,..,.«vi    . 
rise,  exclaim  in  chorus,  "  < 
may  it  be  propitious  T'  and  v,  ..^;.  ^„u 
whole  party  is  mounted,  a  hearty  ij^ 
cuIatioQ  of*'^  In  the  name  of  GodT  h 
given,  and  otf  yon  start.     Th«  rcidt , 
of  this  neglect  of  the  cattle  U»  tbal  of  1 


■^RBT^^^PHi^miHilliUliHIIMllfl. 

llie  v\hoV(?  nunibcr  which  camo  with 
L\  bars©*  yahoo,  or  nrnlo, 


:f<.c  I  rode,  of  whoni  morr* 


tnr, 

out  uf  thti  wiiule  of  the  Ciittlu  that  hud 
not  a  soro  hack  :  aome  of  the  saddle 
horses  in  particular  were  dreadfullj 
galled  ;  but  if  the  A%hans  have  the 
knack  of  cau&hi^  sorcsj  ther  certainly 
know  how  to  cure  them.     Ono  poor 
beast  in  piirtteular,  a  saddle  horse,  (the 
one  ridden  by  ttie  Wolf  ffom  Heraut 
to  Merve,)  had  on  the  march  an  cnor- 
moua  wound  ou  his  back,  from  whieh 
a  most  offensive  f^mcll  exhaled.    I  had 
little   hope  of  lhl«   beast  surviving, 
but  they  broug-ht  him  to  me  to-day 
in    almost    tolerable    condition,    his 
wounds  had  healed  up,  and  he  looked 
healthy.     They  never  poultice  to  ex- 
tract matter*  but  stuif  loose  cotton  into 
the  5ores>  and  change  th)a  cotton  fre- 
quently J  when  the  sore  haa  filled  up^ 
tney  rub  henna  over  the  part>  which 
they  believe  makea  the  hair  grow  and 
hardens  the  skin.     We  have  beard 
much  of  Turcoman  horses  and  Tur- 
coman horsemanship"  I  coofeis  my 
opinion  of  both  Is,  that  they  are  alike 
contemptible.      I   had   for   my   own 
riding  a  horse  called  Choorlie,  which 
had  been  bought  of  the  Turk  a  Tur- 
comans  by   the   chief  of   the   tribe 
of  Haatarah    Uemauks,   by   whom   it 
was  presented  to  governrneut.     This 
horae*8  speed  and  powers  of  endurance 
were  lo  famous  amongst  the  Turco- 
roans,  that  every  man  [  met  had  heard 
of  hitDi  and  the  Importance  of  my  mis- 
sloD  was   considerably  enhanced  by 
the  possession  of  this  animal ;  and  yet 
I  would  uot  givei  in  India,  400  runecs 
for  him.      He  has  a  great  deal  of 
Arab  blood,  yet  his  head  and  neck  run 
out  exactly  on  a  prolongation  of  hia 
back-bone»  and  with  his  nose  stuck 
out  be  shuffles  along  more  hko  a  cow 
than  a  horse  ;  his  mouth  is  dreadful ; 
I  would  not  undertake  to  turn  him 
round  J  a  much  less  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  ond  he  h    **        '  r:rgUh  a  dls- 
position  that  1  w..  u>  keep  the 

whTp  f  --♦-.! I,  ,,^   against  hijt 

side*  he  has  not  the 

mn-^*   ^  '*    ^nd  I  don*t 

tl  ^et  ofera 

fou:  ii-  11!?  .1  hirii- 

ble — so  much  for 

his  virtues— he  i^   ^ 

under  long  marcbesi  eats  any  thing 

that  comes  in  his  way*  is  aj  quiet  aaa 


ldmb>  walktf  fast»  and  atnhlcs  nently 
eight  miles  an  hour,     I  u  s 

horse  at  a  rncf»,  fjver  vf^rr  V>  •  i  I 

indeed^  Jt  m  ih«^ 

least  \nr  ;  ihe  dis- 

tance w  L ,  fivu  iurjoogs,  and 

170  yni  red  by  a  perambu. 

Jator,  ami  ihih  distance  Was  done  in 
three  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds* 
1  am  no  judge  of  such  mattcT?^  but 
whether  this  was  a  good  or  bud  time, 
it  muBt   be  borne  in  mind   that  the 
ground  was  covered  by  small  ravinei^ 
and  loose  stones.     He   is   a  perfeciJ 
horse  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turcoman»il 
and  whenever  he  is  taken  to  water  thoj 
people  collect  to  look  at  him  (  he  is  $.1 
dark  bay»  strougly  formed  nUaut  thQi 
bind  quarters^  with  a  long  hi 
back-bone^  rather    heavy  >  ^^ 

and  stands  about  fourteen-threc.     HL 
name,  "  Choorlie,*'  was  given  by  thf, 
Turcomans  in  consequence  of  a  largol 
scar  whicl)  ho  has  over  the  Itnee  of* 
his  near  fore-leg;  but  in  general  their 
celebrated  horses   take  ttie  naoie  of 
their  owners.     The  price  of  one  of 
these  known  and  tried  horses  is  about 
1  '200Company's  rupee*i( L.  1 20,)t hough  i 
of  course  there  are  some  tliat  are  no'" 
to  be  bought  at  any  price*    The  TurS 
coman  mode  of  training  is  very  dilicren|l 
from  that  followed  by  our  r  ■  -  ■  ^^  t* 
racters.     At  one  year  and  i  1 

the  tuition    of   the  infant  il 

cornniences  i — a  child  Is  phi  ;  s  | 

bac'ki  who  wiSl^^  hitt«  About  :-\ 
first  a  very  nee  ;  and  whe 

he  can  mastj  ^^      n  they  trivo  hiii 

a  little  barley  or  jewarree;  t!  S\ 

is  always  very  warm;  a  gr^  j(J 

food  is  given  in  the  twenty- 1  i,| 

hut  very  little  at  any  one  ijj 

but  little  water,  but  the  nace  is  u^v « 
increased  beyond  a  walk  ;  and  wh€ 
not  taki  ^^e  he  is  either  in  1 

tent  or  ,  so  thnt  lie  hecou 

fnv,    ^ 
ii<  thr 

yCitlh  ;nK]  H   linn    ujU    :  "lenQ 

training  him  for  a  (ri  t4  b|| 

1  i ( tie  d itl'ercn t  fro m  hi  ' '  ' ni 

ing  ;  the  distances  a: 
err'  '"'  ^ -jt  the  pace  iii. 
rii  At  length  the  poor  1 

nu;  t.u.p,  able  to  walk  over  sufflei» 
ground  iu  the  day,  is  led  alx>ut  at  night 
tmtil  his  &Qhh  is  htnUL'ht  to  a  Lonsis- 
If  meloi  in 

jrge  quantii  ii- 

tion  to  Im  other  food ;  nod  at  this  stagf 
of  the  training  he  is  allowed  to  eat  i 


t^J   H'-JV    LtllK.* 


I 
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^      much  grain  us  be  plea»ed,  but  never 

much  at  aoj  one  time,  and  he  is  never 

allowed   much  water ;    a  system  of 

sweating  is  then  gone  through,  and 

graduatlj  the  pace  is  increaaed  into 

his  best  galiopt  at  which  he  is  at  last 

kept  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  then 

he  challenges  all  the  world  !  without 

JHttaving  received  one  ball  or  seen  a 

^HlreQcbmg  horn.'  Think  of  that,  ye 

^Knowing  ones  I   The  only  advantage, 

^Vunless  jou  are  a  racing  character^  in 

^^  purchasing  one  of  these  tried  horses,  is, 

that  you  get  a  beast  whose  constitution 

and  sinews  are  hardened  by  constant 

I        exercise,  which  has  been  so  gradually 

increased  that  the  auimalis  not  strained 

or  injured, and  is  able  to  go  through  the 

seveiest  exercise   for  days  together, 

without  loss  of  condition.     But  if  you 

are  fond  of  scampering  across  coun- 

try,  or  twioting   and  twirling  your 

horse  about^  you  must  not  come  to 

this  market,  for  all  people  will  decide 

that  both  horse  and  man  are  mad| 

'        and  a  compact  Uttte  Arab  for  hunting, 

or  a  pleasant  canter,  is  worth  all  the 

Turcoman  s  horses  I  have  yet  seen. 

'         All  the  best  Turcoman  horses  have  a 

cross  of  the  Arab  blood.     I  brought 

I        with  me  a  handsome  compact  Arab  as 

I        a  present  to  the  Khan  Huzarut.    This 

I        horse  was  seldom  ridden  on  the  march, 

I        and  taken  more  care  of  than  the  other 

I        horses ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed 

'        to  two  grooms  scrubbing  his  back  for 

I        hours  morning  and  evening,  and  to 

i        more  grass  and  grain  than  I  could  give 

I        him,  and  he  fell  off  sadly  on  the  road, 

I        arriving  here  in  such  wretched  condi- 

i        tion  that  I  wished  to  keep  him  for  a 

j        fortnight ;   but  on  the  second  day  I 

was   requested   to  send   him   to   the 

I        palace.     I  urged  the  miserable  state 

j        of  the  nag,  but  they  told  me  that  a 

.        Turcoman  liked  to  judge  of  a  horse 

^m  when  he  had  little  fleah ;  and  on  my 

^H  sending  the  horse,  all  the  spectators 

^"  were  loud  in  praise  of  his  form  and 

\        strength.    The  head  of  the  Turcoman 

I         horse  is  long,  his  neck  Is  light  and 

long»  and  he  has  seldom  any  crest ; 

I         his  shoulder  is  heavy,  his  pasterns  are 

short  and  straight,  hoofs  good,  hind- 

I         quarters   and   loins   very  broad   and 

•trong,  but  his  hocks  not  sufficiently 

curved,  and  his  forelegs  covered  with 

splints,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 

peculiar  mode  of  shoeing ;   in  short, 

ne  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  work  re- 

I         qnired  of  him — to  march  twenty  or 

Ihirty  days^  at  tho  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty 


Narrfitivt  of  a  Jourtt^t/  [J 

miles  per  diem,  with  his  no«e  fitraig^lt 
before  him,  never  once  tumiog  roiujii, 
and  never  breaking  out  of  a  walk  &r 
amble.  So  much  for  their  hor«c«,  i>ow 
for  their  horsemanship.  Anj  man 
who  has  crossed  a  Turcoman  saddle, 
muJit  feel  that  though  it  is  ditficult  for 
him  to  tumble  o^,  still  it  is  morally 
and  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
govern  his  horse.  In  one  of  our 
saddles  a  man  is  part  and  parcel  of 
his  horse,  and  the  animal  must  obey 
the  rational  being  ;  but  seated  on  one 
of  these  affairs  called  saddles  here^  « 
man  feels  that  he  is  at  the  horse\<( 
mercy  ;  be  has  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  the  beast  is  perfectly 
quiet,  and  will  walk  straight  along 
the  road ;  but  being  yourself  raised 
at  least  five  inches  from  the  back- bone 
of  the  horse,  and  your  knees  being 
forced  out  from  his  sides  by  the  pad 
on  which  the  saddle-tree  is  placed, 
you  feel  at  once  the  utter  impossibility 
of  governing  your  horse ;  and  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  light-mouthed  Arab* 
well  on  his  haunches,  the  first  touch 
of  the  mouth  of  a  Turcoman  horse  is 
sickening;  you  fei^l  at  once  that  th« 
case  is  hopeless,  and  that  you  musi 
progress  in  a  straight  line.  Now, 
as  this  peculiarity  of  mouth  and 
saddle  is  universal,  the  result  may 
be  imagined  when  a  body  of  men,  on 
such  saddles,  and  hor&es  with  such 
mouths,  charge.  It  is  impossible,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  observes,  to  change 
**  the  direction  of  the  headlong  im- 
petus ;**  and  if  the  flank  is  turned, 
the  whole  are  thrown  into  deplorable 
confusion.  I  should  say  that  one  of 
Skinner's  horse,  with  sword  and  sp«ar, 
would  master  three  Turcomans  simi- 
larly armed  ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it, 
that  H.  M.  4th  Dragoons  cut  up 
5000  Turcoman  horse,  if  the  Utter 
presumes  to  charge^  or  will  venture  to 
wait  for  a  charge.  A  good  deal  Is 
said  in  neighbouring  states  of  Turoo* 
man  valour;  but  1  cannot  hear  that 
they  ever  attack  parties  of  equal  na* 
merical  strength,  and  in  a  fair  open 

fdain.  Their  assaults  an>  something 
ike  those  of  the  vaJoraiu  cat  on  th« 
feeble  mouse.  If  a  road  has  not  been 
chapoittid  (plundered)  for  a  year,  and 
caravans  are  constantly  pv<HAin^<'  nn  it^ 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the   1  rco- 

mans,  or  tome  other  tn  ^  i  ^pji 
300  miles  distant,  will  train  iheir 
horses  for  a  couple  uf  months,  and 
make  a  descent  on  the  road,  along 


I 


1B42.]  from  Heraut  to 

which  they  sweep  off  the  caravans^ 
killing  or  carrying  into  slavery  all  the 
human  beings.  Nov,  let  ns  see  the 
opposition  they  have  met  with.  They 
have  first  of  all  what  to  other  people 
and  horses  would  be  a  most  harassing 
march,  but  tliey*  man  and  beasts  are 
trained  aud  hardened  to  it.  The  first 
Siring  of  camels  they  come  upon  will 
be  most  probably  of  twenty- one  in 
number,  carrying  grain ;  if  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  most  likely  that  there  will 
not  be  more  than  three  human  beings 
with  Uiem,  each  mounted  on  a  donkey* 
and  carrying  a  thick  stick  to  thrash 
the  camels  with ;  one  rides  a-head, 
holding  the  nose-string  of  the  leading 
camel;  another  rides  by  the  side  of 
the  string  of  camels,  thrashing  any 
particularly  lazy  beast ;  and  the  third 
brings  up  the  rear.  They  have  plodded 
through  the  sand  all  night ;  it  is  just 
daylight,  and  all  three  are  half  asleep 
as  they  ride  along.  Suddenly  a  cry  is 
raised  from  the  rear,  and,  brandishing 
their  swords  and  spears,  down  come 
the  Turcomans,  shouting  asif  they  were 
going  to  do  an  act  of  valour  which  should 
immortalize  them  and  their  nation. 
On  the  first  cry,  the  three  unfortunate 
wretches  with  the  camels  have  thrown 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  with 
foreheads  in  the  dust,  are  muttering 
prayers  to  God  for  protection,  and  to 
man  for  mercy.  They  are  seized  and 
bound,  and  one  or  two  Turcomans  are 
told  off  to  conduct  them  and  their 
cattle  to  the  khail  of  the  tribe.  The 
camels  and  donkeys,  immediately 
after  their  drivers  throw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  commence  munching 
the  thorns  and  grass  by  the  roadside, 
and  when  all  is  ready  are  led  off  from 
the  direct  road.  The  three  poor 
wretches,  fatigued  by  the  night's 
march,  without  water  or  shoes,  and 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  are  driven  oy  blows  and  mena- 
ces, screaming,  after  the  camels  which 
they  so  lately  governed.  Well  may 
they  shed  tears  of  anguish,  for  well 
they  know  thefr  fate.  Never  in  their 
surliest  mood  did  they  inflict  such 
cruel  treatment  on  their  cattle,  as 
they  themselves  are  now  doomed  to 
undergo  from  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  all  hopes  of  home,  of  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  kindred,  have  vanished  like 
the  dreams  of  the  previous  night! 
The  rest  of  their  life  is  doomed  to  be 
passed  in  slavery,  amongst  a  people 
indifferent  to  human  sufferings,  and 
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unacquainted  with  mercy  I  This  deed 
of  infamy  performed,  the  Turcomans 
move  on  to  the  well,  or  lie  in  wait 
for  another  kafilah  ;  perhaps  the  next 
may  consist  of  travellers  ;  an  old  man, 
his  wife,  and  only  son,  have  been  per- 
secuted  in  one  city,  and,  to  save  their 
little  remaining  property,  are  flying  to 
another  town,  where  they  have  friends, 
to  the  daughter  of  one  of  whom  the 
son  has  been  long  betrothed.  The  old 
man*s  wife  and  the  slave  girl  of  the 
family  (most  probably  called  Fatima) 
are  seated  in  panniers  on  the  leading 
camel's  back ;  two  more  camels  carry 
the  wealth  of  the  family,  and  perhaps 
they  have  two  servants  riding  on  the 
top  of  the  loads  of  wretched  ponies, 
one  of  these  will  have  the  old  man's 
pipe,  and  both  carry  leather  bags  of 
water ;  the  rest  of  the  party  consist 
of  poor  moollahs  (priests)  and  trades- 
people, wretchedly  armed.  It  is  but 
a  few  hours  since  the  party  left  the 
well,  after  what  they  consider  a  com- 
fortable meal.  The  old  man  and  his 
spouse  are  chatting  sociably  about 
past  misfortunes,  and  drawing  bright 
pictures  for  the  future ;  the  beardless 
boy  has  a  good  gun  swung  over  his 
baclc,  he  is  riding  a  handsome  horse,  is 
well  clothed,  fancies  himself  a  hero, 
and  is  perhaps  thinking  of  those  bright 
eyes  which  for  so  many  years  he 
has  heard  so  highly  praised.  Fatima 
is  dosing  in  her  pannier,  holding 
the  master's  gun,  which,  owing  to 
its  weight  and  the  old  man*s  infirm!- 
ties,  has  been  committed  to  her  care ; 
the  two  servants  are  somewhat  in  the 
rear,  screamhag  in  chorus  some  na- 
tional song ;  the  rest  of  the  travellers 
are  some  distance  a- head,  when  sud- 
denly a  shout  is  raised,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  Turcomans  are  on  them. 
Willingly  would  the  old  man  or  his 
son  risk  their  lives  to  save  the  females 
—the  old  man  shouts  to  Fatima  for  the 
gun,  but  she,  at  the  first  shout  of  the 
Turcomans,  has  gone  off  into  hysterics, 
and  is  clinging  fast  by  the  gun, 
screaming  to  her  mistress,  who  has 
fainted.  The  old  man  then  bethinks 
him  of  his  pistols — these  are  loaded 
but  not  primed — they  are  tied  in  a  bag 
and  in  his  holsters ;  before  he  can  ex- 
tricate them  from  the  bag,  and  prime, 
a  spear  is  passed  through  his  body. 
The  son  is  perhaps  willing  enough  to 
fight,  but  he  has  not  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  using  his  fire-arms ;  his  gun 
is  loaded  but  not  primed,  and  before 
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he  can  bring  it  round,  and  remember 

In  which  of  his  numerous  pouches  he 


will  find  the  priming  powder,  he  is 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  disarmed. 
The  two  servants  have  been  seized 
without  opposition,  and  the  other  tra- 
vellers have  fled  in  all  directions.  The 
camel  carrying   the  women  is  now 
made  to  sit   down,  the    unfortunate 
wretches  are  dragged  brutally  to  the 
ground,  and  their  veils  torn  off;  their 
cries  for  mercy  and  attempts  to  screen 
their  faces  are  alike  food  for  mirth  to 
these  accursed  savages,  who,  curling 
their  scanty  mustaches  and  shaking 
their  j<pears,  loudly  boast  of  their  in- 
vincible valour,  and  ask,."  Who  was 
Roostum,  whom  they  talk  so  much 
of?'*     The  old  man's  lot  is  by  far  the 
most  preferable  ;  for  while  muttering 
prayers  his  eyes  are  closed  for  ever, 
and  he  will  no  more  feel  oppression  or 
grief  for  the  sufferings  of  his  wife  and 
son.     The  poor  women,  if  possessing 
any  beauty,  are  allowed  to  ride  on  the 
camels  and  have  food  given  to  them, 
lest  hardship  and  suffering  should  re- 
duco  their  value  when  produced  for 
sale.     The  men  of  the  party  have  the 
same  fate  as  the  three  camel  drivers, 
and  another  tale  of  blood  and  barbarity 
is  registered  against  the  race  of  Toor- 
kestan.     The  last  booty  and  captives 
are  sent  on  the  track  of  the  first,  and, 
if  satisfied  with  the  plunder  gained, 
the  Turcomans  proceed  to  their  khail, 
where  they  are  received  as  heroes  re- 
turning from  victorv ;  or  if  thev  have 
hopes  of  more  plunder,  they  make  one 
or  two  forced  marches  in  search  of  tra- 
vellers equally  helpless.  But  they  never 
attack  a  formidable  party,  nor  have  they 
ever  been  known  to  make  a  second 
assault  when  foiled  in  their  first ;  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  so  puny  a  race 
—so  sunk  in  vice— can  have  no  chance 
against  any  thing  like  an  equality  of 
numbers,  where  brave  and  determined 
men  are  the  parties  attacked.     What 
they  depend  upon  is  the  first  surprise, 
and  if  they  fail  in  this,  they  scatter 
like  the  sand  of  their  desert  from  the 
slightest  breeze.     It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Turcomans  are  a  race 
of  miserable  creatures,  without  wealth. 
I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  are  few  nations  amongst'whom 
abundance  is  so  generally  diffused. 
They  have  all  very  large  flocks  of  cat- 
tle, and  numerous  slaves ;  the  latter 
cultivate  bb  much  land  as  will  produce 
grain  suiBcient  for  the  family^  or  aA 
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much  as  there  it  any  hope  of  selling. 
Thfarty  tillahs,  or  L.21  sterling,  is  a 
common  price  in  the  market  here  for  a 
stout  man  of  middle  age.   Five  tillahs» 
or  L.4,  is  the  price  of  a  tolerable  po- 
ny ;  a  good  camel  fetches  seven  tillahs, 
or  L.5, 12s.,  and  sheep  are  sold  for  one 
tillah,  or  14s.  each.     A  great  deal  of 
Jawarree  (which  here  b  the  only  food 
of  the  horses)  is  sold  at  about  40  lbs. 
for  one  shilling,  and  the  only  tax  le- 
vied by  the  government  is  one-fortieth 
of  the  grain  produced.     Each  family 
is  bound,  if  called  on,  to  find  one 
horseman.     The   Khan  crossed  the 
desert  from  Rbyva  to  the  Moorffhaub 
with  50,000  horse  thus  collected  ;  but 
on  an  emergency  he  could  easily  as- 
semble double  that  number,  and  these 
troops  could  traverse  a  country  where 
Europeans    would   perish.     To    the 
honour  of  the  Khan  Huzarut  be  it 
said,  that  he  has  put  an  end  to  all 
plundering  excursions,  excepting  on 
the  countries  or  kafilas  of  nations  with 
whom  he  is   at  war.      The  hospi- 
tality of  the  Turcomans  is  more  in 
proverb  than  reality.    I  have  been  the 
guest  of  several,  and  always  gave  my 
host  in  coin  more  than  double  the 
value  of  every  thing  I  received ;  and  I 
never  knew  any  scruple  made  as  to  ac- 
cepting the  money,  though  I  have  had 
complaints  as  to  the  smallness  of  the 
amount  given;  and  they  have  often 
refused  to  sell  me  sheep  at  less  than 
three  times  the  proper  price.     This 
nation  is  very  bigoted  in  its  relieious 
faith,  much  more  so  than  the  Affghans. 
Brutus  and  my  party  are  much  abused 
for  eating  with  me,  as  I  am  considered 
a  kafir  or  infidel.     Brutus  gets  very 
wroth  on  these  occasions ;  he  refers 
them  to  the  Koran,  which  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  hea8ks,indignantly,whether 
in  the  Koran  it  i^written  that  man 
shall  smoke  intoxicating  drugs,  eat 
opium,  drink  wine,  and  commit  other 
vices  too  horible  to  mention,  and  (con- 
tinues he  to  the  gaping  Turks)  *<  if 
these  things  are  not  permitted,  how 
dare  you  presume  to  call  yourselTes 
Mussulmen  ?"   Any  other  man  speak- 
ing out  so  plainly  would  most  assuredly 
be  put  to  death ;  but,  as  a  Cazee  and 
Moollah  of  known  family,  Brutus  is 
here  considered  almost  a  saint ;  and  as 
be  has  a  great  command  of  langnage, 
he  frightens  these  people  br  volleys 
of  Arabic,  which  he  lets  fall  m  merci- 
\«u  showers  on  their  devoted  heads. 
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These  sc«nci  never  Uke  place  io  my 
pretenoe  ;  but  I  often  ^e  Dnitufi  tii  a 
mty^  «nd  it  relieves  hfm  much  co  i^buse 
tbe«6  8onf<  of  burnt  fathers— this  r«ce 
of  dogf«  as  be  always  calls  the  Turco<> 
mans* 

Biit  this  e»ay  on  Turcoman 
horses^  borsemanfihtp,  and  valour«  is 
merely  *'  <n  pasmnt ;"  and  now,  •*r<'- 
venoHf  a  not  mouiom,*' — the  review  of 
the  march  from  Heraut  to  thtii.  I 
would  divide  the  dUtnnce  thus :  iVom 
Heraut  t«>  Merve,  2(3J  miles  ;  from 
Mervoto  Khyvar432.^  ;  total  dbtance* 
697)  mtleii,  which  we  crossed  (not  in- 
cluding the  halt  at  Merve)  in  twenty- 
five  days,  (I  count  to  Khoosh  Robat, 
only  one  stage  from  Heraut,)  or 
an  average  of  twenty-eight  miles  a- 
day.  Wo  should  have  done  It  In 
shorter  time»  but  the  fording  of  the 
Moorghaub  and  the  sickness  of  Brutua 
detained  us.  Tho  only  part  of  the 
road  which  was  trying  to  man  and 
beauty  was  the  170  miles^acropg  the  de- 
sert from  the  Moorghaub  U* 
and  this  portion  was  very  , 

uninteresting,  and  disagreeable;.  The 
heat  during  the  six  days  we  were  in 
the  desert  was  Yery  great,  and  the 
doubt  as  to  findiog  water  was  harass- 
ing. During  every  other  part  of  the 
road,  particularly  in  the  cool  of  the 
eveuingi  it  was  pleasant  enough  push- 
ing along  with  the  mules*  On  these 
occasions,  all  the  Kipchiig  horsemen, 
except  the  Wolf,  took  Uie  lead  ;  the 
WolfV  *liir  L  V*  i.f„*nl_  hy  lusown  choice 
and  g'  'f  to  be  confined 

tolooiui.„  -  -      adsof  the  mules 

while  on  the  road — and  he  was  most 
active  in  the  execution  of  this  duty, 
jumping  off,  jerking  a  box  to  one  side, 
tighteniDg  a  rope,  and  mounting  agaia 
in  a  moment.  After  tho  mules  camo 
enr  baggage  ponies,  and  the  man  who 
rode  the  last  alTjays  held  the  rooe  of 
the  led  horse — the  Arab  which  Ilinve 
already  mentioned.  lroroe<i' 
Ihe  led  hor^e,  Brutus  and  I 
and  then  my  two  private  st»rv.iuT.,inu! 
carrying  leather  bottles  of  water,  tea 
apparalu<?,  and  bread  and  sweetmeat?, 
and  the  other  my  pipe ;  for  this  he 
had  large  bolsters,  ana  a  pan  of  bttrn' 
i0g  charcoal  swinging  from  his  Eaddle. 
Under  his  pony  he  had  also  a  leather 
bottle  of  water  i  so  that,  without  stop- 
ping, I  could  have  a  kulUan  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  After  three  or  four 
ptills,  the  pipe  was  handed  round  to 
any  one  disposed  for  a  whtlfi  and  old 
Brutiis  was  then  a  constant  amoker ; 
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but  since  his  arrival  here  he  has  re- 
ijuested  my  man  not  to  bring  the  pipe 
to  him,  as  he  says  his  character  as  I 
Ca^ee  will  suffer  in  the  estimation  oL 
these  hounds  (rhe  Turcomans)  if  he  11 
seen  smoking — ^but,to  proceed  regard- 
ing our  procesKioD.  After  the  servants 
came  Brutus'  servant  and  Mahomed 
Daood  ;  Khoda  Woorde©  and  Fazil 
Khan  brought  up  the  rear.  We  gene- 
rally shutHed  along  at  four  miles 
hour,  and  Brutus  would  tell  me  so 
anecdotes  of  his  very  eventful  hfe,  in- 
terrupted every  now  and  then  by  an  ad^ 
niouition  to  the  muleteers  of''  punh  on, 
ye  raescals^ — step  out,  ye  lazy  knaves,^ , 
while  I  in  turn  gave  him  stories  of 
"  Yaukee  Doneah,**  as  people  of  this 
part  of  the  world  invariably  call  Ame* 
rica.  Khoda  Woordee,  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  Mahomed  Duood, 
would  tell  some  tale  of  years  gone  hf, 
in  a  lort  of  chant,  with  a  strong  na- 
sal twang,  and  Fazil  Rhan  would 
think  on  his  bhae  (brother)  and  the 
last  order  be  received  from  me ;  thi 
two,  I  firmly  believe,  being  the  on] 
ideas  that  ever  entered  his  hea^ 
Thus  we  would  while  away  the  tii 
until  eleven  or  twelve  at  nigbtj 
a  good  place  for  grass  was  selectee 
the  loads  unpacked,  the  tea  cool 
and  then  for  *'  tired  nature's  sweet  n 
slorcr,  balmy  ileep,*'  Before  daylight 
some  one  would  awako  and  ghout  to 
Makiomed  Daood  to  coraroenco  load* 
ing  ;  he,  thoroughly  tired  with  hi 
exertions  and  llu^  In  r  .{•>v\  tnu 
would  turn  round. 
muleteers,   give    1  , 

'*  his  exposition  of  sierp,'  as  swi 
Bully  Button  hath  it,  would  be  t 
much  for  htm  ;  but  another  shout 
ing  raised  to  load,  up  he  jum^ 
ahouting  **  Up,  ye  mideteersl  sana 
burnt  fathers,  arise,  will  yv?  Oh 
your  houses  be  ruined  1  will  you  steep 
all  d«_T  ?'  «nd  a  h«^arty  kick  or  two 
i(?  tired  mul 
>  and  growl  01 
'.\  Huiky  •*  iHrhtssfiuin"  of  nhedieni 
Another  cup  of  tea  before  startiuj 
and  on  we  go  until  about  ten  a.  u 
when  wc  pull  up  at  a  convenient  fpi 
for  the  cattle*  About  two  v' 
something  or  other  was  bi 
dinner ;  if  we  bad  killed  a 
day  before,  I  always  liked  to  havB 
Brutus,  his  son,  Khoda  Woordcc, 
zil  Rhan,  and  the  commander  of 
Kipchag  Sowars  at  dinner  ;  but  \h 
were  feast-days,  and  rice  and  a  few 
sina  iraa  ofteD  our  only  food.    I 
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moet  forltinate  in  the  selection  of  my 
party,  with  one  exception,  of  whom 
more  by  and  by*  Never  did  men  be* 
liave  better,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
men  to  be  more  attentive  to  their 
duty.  I  should  like  few  thingi  better 
than  to  take  a  three-months'  trip  in 
any  direction,  in  the  cold  weather* 
with  just  the  same  party.  TUe  ex- 
ception to  the  good  men  and  tme,  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  was  a  MooUah, 
whom  my  people  brought  to  me  at 
Heraut,  saying  that  his  son  was  a  sUto 
at  Khyva,  and  he  wished  to  go  with 
me  to  endeavour  to  effect  his  release. 
Now,  as  there  are  in  the  city  of  Khyva 
nearly  12,000  slaves  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  Heraut,  I  could  not 
promise  to  effect  the  release  of  this 
stranger^s  son*  more  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  12,000.  This  I  explained 
to  the  man,  but  told  him  if  he  could 
effect  his  son*8  release,  he  might  ac- 
company us,  and  1  would  find  food 
for  himself  and  his  horse  on  the  road. 
The  man  was  profuse  in  thanks  for 
my  liberality  as  he  called  it,  and 
prayed  loudly  for  my  health,  wealth, 
and  prosperity.  At  Merve  this  man's 
horse  died,  and  I  purchased  another 
for  him  ;  and  he  came  on  here  eating 
his  own  dinner,  and  feeding  his  own 
horse  at  my  expense.  Here  he  found 
&  high  tone  of  Mahomedanism  pre- 
vailed, andt  like  a  cur  as  he  was,  he 
determined  to  try  and  effect  the  re- 
lease of  his  son  by  joining  in  the  cry 
against  us,  and  he  actually  went  and 
fabricated  a  lie,  which  he  took  some 
trouble  to  spread,  saying  that  Brutus 
had  desired  him  not  to  say  his  prayers 
on  the  road,  at  least  to  avoid  doing  so 
in  my  presence.  Now  this  lie,  if  it 
had  been  believed,  might  have  caused 
the  death  of  myself  and  party.  I 
can't  say  that  1  was  not  angry  when 
I  heard  of  the  creature's  baseness,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  I  did  not  show  my 
anger ;  but  sending  for  all  the  party, 
I  asked  them  one  by  one  whether 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  praying 
when  I  was  present,  and  whether 
Brutus  had  prohibited  their  doing  so  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  at  the  nsual  hours 
the  men  dismounted,  and  prayed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whether  I  was  pre- 
sent or  absent.  I  then  ouietly  asked 
the  creature  whether  I  had  fed  him 
on  the  road  —  whether  I  had  given 
bim  a  bone  when  he  must  otherwise 
have  remained  behind,  and  then  a&ked 
ho  told  such  Ijei — conelading  by 
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telling  him  that  I  w&$he<l  iny 


of  him  for  the  future.      He  Iua  mot 
been    busy    spreadtngr    tbU     repocti 
but  he  is  not  believed,      Th©  coitn* 
try    from    Heraut    to    the    cren   nC 
the  hills   is    mountainotis    and    plo* 
turesque,  but  it  has  the  defect  (ooin* 
mon  to  all  Affghanistan)  of  being*  del* 
titute  of  foliage.     From  the  crest  of 
the  bills  you  gradually  descend  to  a 
plain  which  extends,  with  little  vaiia* 
tion,  from  the  river    Ikfoorghaub  1^ 
the  mountains.     When,  with  itim  ar* 
my  of  the  Indus,  we  aseended  the  Bo* 
lau  pass,  I  little  thought  that  I  should 
penetrate  through  the   whole  of  the 
hilly  range  of  Kohistaun^  and  at  length 
descend  on  a  plain,  ec^tial  in   datnesi 
and  in  extent  to  the  plains  of  Hind{>- 
stan.     I  crossed  the  river  Moorghaub 
a  few  miles  above  the  spot  where  it  ti 
lost   in   the   desert,   and    before   the 
floods  caused  by  the  meltings  of  tb 
snow  in  the  mountains  had  subside 
The  road  along  the  Qxus  is  travelle 
by  the  carts  of  the  country,  and  ^tm 
and  wood  are  very  abunclant.      '^ 
river  is  navigated  by  boats  of  \ 
dorable  size,  and  appears  to  be 
rably  adapted  for  steam  navig 
In  the  wood  and  grass  on  ita  \ 
saw  several  pheasants^  and  one 
ass.     Being  anxious  to  endeavour  I 
fix  the  latitude  of  Khy  va,  I  commeu 
taking  an  observation  of  the  ahiti 
of  the  moon,  but  soon  found  that 
excited  much  suspicion.     Having  oc- 
casion to  see  the  Rhan  that  eveniog^^ 
1  put  my  box  sextant  into  my  pi)e]t#lt 
and  the  conversatiuu,  as  usual,  ttinnog 
on  the  skill  of  Earopeans  in  niariufac* 
tures,  1  produced  my  instrument  as  a  , 
sample,  and  made  the  Khan  htmselfpi 
much  to  his  surprise,  bring  down  the  i 
sun,  and  move  the  image  of  one  of  hta 
courtiers   about   from   right   to   led. 
The  whole  court  was  in  raptures,  and! 
I  was  asked  in  plain  terms  to  make  an  \ 
offering  of  the  toy  to  the  Khan.    This 
1  promised  to  do  before  leaving,  hnt 
in  the  mean  time  I  can  amuse  myself  J 
without  any  suspicion  of  sorcery. 

June  ZOth. — I  was  this  day  sum* 
moned  to  one  of  the  Khan*s  iummer 
houses*  to  be  present  at  one  of  iho  i 
feasts  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  giv 
log  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  ' 
were  shown  into  a  largo  court,  in  oti0  ' 
comer  of  which  there  was  a  kurgah 
pitched :  in  this  was  his  highness  in* 
visible  to  vulgar  eyes.  Sixty  amoi* 
lahs  (priests)  extended  ia  one  Unoj 
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down  one  side  of  the  court,  Jind  sirly 
of  his  highnesses  relations  and  the  no- 
bles of  hU  court,  down  the  other  side. 
We  (Brutus  and  I)  were  taken  to  the 
ri^htside,  and  seated  next  the  priacea. 
When  we  arrived,  the  raoollahs  were 
Igud  m  the  discussion  of  some  theolo- 
gical r}uestion»  which  they  tore  to 
pieces  at  a  sad  rate«  without  (iu  mj 
eje^)  a  proper  respect  for  the  pre- 
sence of  rojralty.  The  Koran  was 
th&n  broughti  and  a  passage  read,  one 
of  ihe  moollahs  attempting  to  ex- 
pound; but  he  nevercould  got  through 
a  sentence  without  meeting  with  in- 
terruption from  some  opponent :  three 
or  four  would  join  in  on  either  sidej 
and  both  parties  were  equally  positive. 
I  saw  something  very  like  josthug,  and 
his  niiijesly  was  more  than  oncecompel- 
led  to  send  his  Vu^ieer  to  call  rhe  parlies 
to  order.  Three  long  hours  did  these 
iheologicnl  discussions  last :  they  were 
carried  on  in  Turkee,  and  explanatory 
of  a  bouk  in  Arabic.  The  sitting 
with  the  knees  doubled  on  the  bare 
ground  was  painful,  and  I  was  much 
rejoiced  to  see  preparations  making 
for  the  feast.  At  length  long  ilips  of 
chintz  were  brought  in,  and  laid  in 
front  of  the  lines  of  visiters  —  these 
were  our  table-cloths.  On  these 
were  placed  cakes  of  breadi  which 
were  brought  in  by  thirty  slaves^ 
marching  round  in  procession;  taking 
the  time  from  the  senior  officer  of  the 
household,  we  tore  up  these  cakes 
and  eat  them.  The  thirty  slaves 
again  entered  in  procession » each  car* 
ryitt^  two  small  china  plates^  which 
contaiocd  preserved  fruits.  After  this 
another  procession :  the  thirty  slaves 
ontercdj  carrying  each  a  large  bowl 
which  contained  a  sort*  of  national 
aoup,  which  had  such  a  very  objec' 
lion  able  appearance  that  I  did  not 
touch  it.  The  next  procession  of 
slaves  brought  in  di^^hes  of  pillaw> 
which  was  not  well  cooked  ;  and  on 
their  being  rt^moved^  a  great  number 
of  slaves  entered  bearing  raisins  and 
dried  plums,  which  they  deposited  in 
front  of  the  spot  where  his  majesty 
was  supposed  to  be  still  sitting  \  mean- 
ing by  this  to  show,  that  those  who 
received  them  should  understand  that 
they  came  direct  from  the  hands  of 
TOiijesty.  On  some  of  tliese  being 
handed  to  us,  Brutus  whispered  me  to 
take  a  large  handful  and  pocket  them, 
which  of  course  1  did.  A  great  iiniii<* 
ber  of  loavei  of  sugar   were  now 
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brought  inj  and  placed  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  square.  About  a  do^en  of 
these  were  split  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, but  all  the  rest  were  broken 
into  small  pieces:  the  half  is  only 
given  to  men  of  rank*  and  Brutus  ap- 
peared gratified  at  our  receiving  tfaii 
distinction,  and  begged  me  to  pocket 
mine.  Luckily  I  wore  an  AiTghan 
dress  with  large  pockeUf  or  I  know 
not  what  I  should  have  done  with  the 
spoils*  After  the  sugar  had  been 
pocketed,  all  hands  rose  and  moved 
towards  the  door,  and  so  ended  this 
festivnL  I  was  so  cramped  that  I 
could  hardly  walk  ;  and  the  idea  of 
^  120  human  beings  marching  out,  each 
with  one  pocket  full  of  sugar,  and  tho 
other  full  of  raisins,  was  trying  to 
one's  risible  faculties ;  but  I  followed 
the  customs  of  the  court,  and  carried 
oti'  my  spoils  as  grave  as  a  judge. 
The  town  of  Khyva  consists  of  a  few 
streets  of  mud  houses  :  there  is  ono 
covered  bazar,  which,  though  small,  ia 
a  handsome  and  substantial  building* 
The  colleges  are  showy  buildings* 
ornamented  with  coloured  tiles,  which 
have  a  ^tiy  eS'ect ;  but  the  water  is  so 
near  the  aurface«  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  giro  a  sufficient  foundation  in 
it.  Owing  to  this  cause  the  minaret* 
alt  slope  from  tho  perpendicular,  and 
the  walls  are  in  general  separated  at 
the  corners  of  the  buildings.  Tho 
chief  beauty  of  Khyva  consists  in 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees, 
and  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
gardens.  These  are  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall  of  twenty 
or  even  thirty  feet  high.  The  but- 
resses  are  formed  something  like  bas- 
tions, so  that  at  first  these  gardens  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  forts.  Long 
rows  of  poplar- trees,  branching  off 
from  a  pool  of  water  in  the  centre,  ia 
the  usual  plan  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
house  is  generally  built  in  one  of  the 
sides,  and  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  garden.  I  arrived  at  Khyva  on 
the  12th  of  June,  and  remained  there 
fifty-two  days;  this  season  is  some* 
times  unhealthy*  owing  to  the  rieo 
crops,  which,  as  usual*  cause  much 
malaria,  and  consequently  fever  and 
ague ;  but  we  were  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate, and  I  heard  of  very  few  casea 
The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  tls 
seasons  much  similar  to  those  in  Eng 
land,  except  liie  winter,  which  is  in^ 
tensely  severe.  The  fruits  are  y^ry 
d^lioiouSi  particularly  the  melon,  tbiia 
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which  nothing  can  he  of  more  exqui- 
site flavour— they  hoast  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent sorts ;  there  is  one  of  a  long  oval 
shape,  which  is  of  a  light  green  colour, 
and  delicate  as  new-fallen  snow.  A 
child  may  eat  any  quantity  of  this  fruit 
without  suffering. 

The  grapes  are  most  ahundant,  hut 
I  have  not  tasted  any  equal  in  flavour 
to  those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Furra  Rood,  a  river  in  Affghanistan. 
Here  the  vine  is  supported  on  sticks, 
and  in  winter,  after  pruning,  they 
bury  the  main  branches  under  the 
earth  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  are  all 
found  in  great  abundance. 

The  Khan  is  a  good-natured,  im- 
affected  person  of  about  forty-five 
years  of  age;  he  has  invariably  treated 
me  with  much  kindness,  and  appears 
Tery  anxious  to  gain  information  re- 
garding England,  and  Europe  gene- 
rally. He  is  much  respected  by  his 
flubjQcts,  with  whom  he  bears  a  high 
character  for  justice.  He  has  a  very 
large  hawking  establishment,  and  is 
very  partial  to  this  sport,  for  which 
he  [s  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
excursions  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river,  where  game  is  said  to  be 
very  abundant.  He  also  moves  out 
annually  in  the  spring,  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  the  canals  for  irriga- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  cultivation 
is  dependent  on  the  supply  of  water 
drawn  from  the  river  by  these  canals, 
as  the  showers  of  rain  are  very  slight. 
The  fish  in  the  Oxus  are  very  abun- 
dant, of  excellent  Quality ;  and  lower 
down  the  river,  at  Kurrakulpank,  the 
natives  subsist  entirely  on  them.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  witn  Russia,  from 
whence  the  sugar  and  broad  cloth  are 
sent  in  caravans.  The  teeth  of  the 
sea  horse,  from  the  polar  regions,  is 
also  an  article  of  commerce.  From 
Mungisbauk  to  Khyva,  a  camel  can 
carry  his  load  In  twenty-two  days ; 
and  from  Petersburg  to  Mungisbauk 
there  is  one  uninterrupted  communica'* 
cation  by  water.  Peter  the  Great  form- 
ed the  canal  communication  between 
Petersburg  and  the  Volga,  and  thus 
won  from  Cowper  the  memorable  line, 
'*  The  astonished  Caspian  hears  the  dis- 
tant Ballio  roar." 
With  such  advantages,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
compete  with  Russian  merchants  in  the 
Khvvan  market.  Owin^  to  the  late  war 
with  RuasuL,  do  m^rchtxk^^e  reached 
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Khyva,  except  through  Bokhara,  from 
Ourenbourg  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  proper  outlet  for 
merchandize  from  Eastern  Russia  into 
Northern  Asia  is  not  from  Ourenboni^, 
but  from   Astrakhan,   from   whence 
sailing  vessels  cross  in  two  days  to 
Mungisbauk.    So  that,  in  twenty-four 
days,  tho  Russian  goods  can  be  sent 
from  one  of  their  large  towns  directly 
to  tho  capital  of  Toorkistaun.      If  the 
Khan  of  Khyva  and  his  successors 
consult  their  own  interest  by  i^iving 
protection  to  merchants,  I  think  there 
IS  very  little  doubt  of  their  having 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Northern  Asia  carried  through  their 
city. 

August  8cf. — I  have  been  too  busy 
with  office  matters  to    resume   this 
rambling  journal  up  to  this  date  ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  following  occur- 
rences have  taken  place: — Brutus  has 
returned  to  Heraut ;  the  Khan  Huza- 
rut  has  made  over  to  me  all  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  and  I  am  to  take  them 
to  a  Russian  fort  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Caspian.     The  announcement 
of  this  determination  put  the  mettle 
of  my  establishment  to  a  severe  test. 
The  sufierings  of  Captain  Abbott  and 
his  party,  among  the  Cuzzacks,  haTe 
not  been  forgotten ;  and  as  I  gave  out 
that  I  should  take  ship  at  Nova  Alex- 
androff,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
some  of  the  muleteers  and   under- 
strappers should  have  begged  to  be 
excused  sharing  my  fortunes  any  fur- 
ther.   Old  Brutus  seemed  to  consider 
it  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should 
take  him ;  and  on  my  first  breaking  to 
him  my  determination  to  send  him 
back  to  Heraut,  he  was  loud  in  his 
exclamations  of  the  impossibility  of 
retnniing    without  me — "  He  might 
live  a  thousand  years,  but  he  never 
would  return  to  Heraut  unless  in  m  j 
company.    How  could  he?  would  not 
his  race  bo  blackened  to  all  eternity  ? 
Heaven  be  praised  !  neither  his  father 
nor  grandfather  had  eaten  the  salt  of 
ingratitude;  and  as  for  himself!  what 
petition  should  be  make?  was  it  not 
evident  to  all  ))eople  that  he  lived  but 
in  the  favour  of  the  gentieman/'  &c. 
&c.     The  old  man,  I  really  believe, 
had  I  wished  it,  would  have  accom- 
panied me  with  the  best  grace  in  his 
power;  but  his  age  and  Infirmities 
prevented  my  erelr  dreaming  of  sooh 
a  thing.     He  has  a  yonng  son  and  an 
old  wue  to  look  after ;  yomig  Daood 
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had  been  purchafting  some  presents 
for  his  young  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  about  a  month  previous 
to  our  leaving  Heraut,  but  his  only 
remark  was,  with  a  sigh,  "  Well,  fa- 
ther, you  must  take  these  Russian 
boxes  to  mt/  housed  and  he  has  been 
invaluable  in  superintending  all  the 
thousand  preparations  for  this  long 
and  harassing  march.  Khoda  Woor- 
dee  considered  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  accompany  mo;  and 
Fazil,  '<the  faithful/*  said,  he  <' of 
course  should  not  return  to  Hin- 
doostan  except  in  my  company  ; " 
and  he  has  been  about  a  fortnight 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  purport 
of  a  letter  which  he  wishes  to  have 
sent  to  his  Bhae,  (brother,)  to  the  effect 
that  a  certain  young  damsel  in  Raj- 
pootana  may  be  released  from  her  be- 
trothal to  him,  as  he  is  going  to  accom- 
pany, the  gentleman  to  Feierspork, 
Brutus  is  much  horrified  at  my  express- 
ing a  determination  to  shave  off  my 
beard  when  I  arrive  in  Russia.  At 
first  he  thought  I  was  joking ;  but  find- 
ing that  I  was  serious,  he  begged  me 
to  refiect  that  the  beard  was  given  to 
man  as  an  ornament ;  that,  according 
to  the  Booh,  damages  might  be  reco- 
vered from  any  one  who  deprived  you 
of  this  appendage  ;  that  to  lose  it,  was 
the  roost  serious  disgrace  and  misfor- 
tune that  could  befall  a  man ;  but  that 
knowingly,  and  from  forethought,  to 
deprive  one'sselfof  such  an  ornament, 
was,  he  begged  to  submit  to  my  su- 
perior judgment,  not  the  act  of  a  wise 
man  ;  and  here  followed  some  fiatter- 
ing  remarks  on  the  promising  appear- 
ance of  the  beard  that  was  in  danger. 
I  humbly  urged  that  the  custom  of 
Feringistan  was  sucb,  and  that  surely 
the  dust  was  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  razor  ;  but  my  remarks  made 
no  impression  on  the  old  conspirator, 
who  remained  stroking  his  own  thin 
beard  with  a  very  serious  thoughtful 
countenance.  After  some  time,  I 
asked  him  what  would  Khoda  Woor- 
dee  do  in  Russia?  This  was  too  much 
for  the  old  gentleman's  gravity :  we 
had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  idea  of  any 
barber  being  rash  enough  to  think  he 
could  remove  the  forest  of  a  beard 
which  flows  from  Khoda  Woordee*f 
chin.  The  Kipchags  did  not  relish 
the  trip,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  take 
them.  They  have  accompanied  Bru- 
tus on  his  return  to  Heraut. 

Old  Brutos  was  1917  anxious  to 
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grace  his  return  by  taking  away  seve- 
ral Heraut  slaves  with  him,  amongst 
the  rest,  the  daughter  of  the  Kutub : 
long  and  often  did  he  dwell  upon  the 
latter  woman *s  sufferings.  She»  the 
daughter  of  the  "  Sayer  of  Prayers," 
behind  whom  the  king  and  nobles  of 
Heraut  prayed  I  Shame  on  him  if  he 
left  her  here !  I  could  only  assist  him 
in  my  good  wishes,  but  these  were  of 
little  value.  At  length  he  determined 
on  making  a  representation  to  the 
Khan  Huzarut  on  the  subject,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  woman  was  pro- 
mised to  him.  The  next  day  he  rushed 
into  my  room  in  a  perfect  fury ;  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  collect  hii 
breath  enough  to  tell  me  the  cause. 
At  length,  amongst  curses  on  those 
sons  of  burnt  fathers,  this  race  of 
dogs  I  he  told  me,  that  instead  of  tho 
Kutub's  daughters,  they  had  released 
and  sent  to  him  a  female  relation  of 
the  notorious  plunderer,  Bi  BoodI 
one  of  the  greatest  villains  that  an  age 
of  misrule  ever  produced.  And  now, 
said  Brutus,  "  if  I  do  not  return  this 
woman,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  Kutub*i 
daughter,  as  in  the  eyes  of  this  raoe 
all  women  are  alike  ;  they  have  given 
me  one  woman,  and  that  was  their 
promise,  and,  if  I  send  back  this  wo- 
man, Bi  Bood  will  never  rest  until 
he  has  ruined  mc  and  my  house?  Upon 
what  calamity  have  I  fallen,  that  it 
should  be  my  lot  to  release  one  of  Bi 
Bood*8  house?" 

I  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  part, 
with  Brutus  ;  he  has  decidedly  more 
heart  than  any  of  the  Herautees  of  m  j 
acquaintance,  and  some  of  his  peculi- 
arities were  most  amusing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  being  valuable  to  me  in 
negotiations  with  these  bigoted  Ma- 
homedans.  I  think  the  tears  on  his 
check  were  genuine,  and  I  wish  him 
all  luck  and  happiness.  I  have  exalted 
his  head  by  having  a  tukti  rowan,  or 
travelling  litter,  made  for  him ;  the 
affair  is  painted  green,  with  two  gol- 
den balls,  and  carried  by  two  ponies 
in  shafts ;  it  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  meat  safe,  but  in  the  eyes  of  all 
people  here,  it  is  considered  a  very 
elegant  travelling  carriage,  and  Bru- 
tus is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  this 
passage,  through  the  chartoOf  or  centre 
market-place  of  Heraut  I 

I  moved  out  to  Zaca,  a  village  about 
nine  miles  I^.W.  of  Khyva,  the  first 
five  miles  being  through  very  rich 
enitivation,  (^nj  the  remainder  acroia 
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A  gpur  of  the  »and-bill»*  I  am  pitch- 
ed in  a  garden  belongiog  to  H.  M., 
aad  am  to  receive  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners lo- morrow* 

August  4M,— Busy  all  day  i)ay- 
mg  the  unfortutiate  prisoner*.  There 
are  as  yet  325  males,  eighteen  fem&led, 
and  eleven  children  ;  the  latter  were 
all  born  here.  The  average  number 
of  years  of  slavery  of  Toorki^taun  is 
thus: — males,  ten  years  and  a  half; 
females,  nearly  scveoteen.  One  of 
the  males  has  been  sixty  years  in 
slavery,  and  some  of  them  only  six 
months.  With  one  exception  they 
were  all  in  fine  health,  and  appear  to 
be  strong,  stout  men.  They  are  all 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church*  The 
poor  women  are  small  and  plain ;  their 
husbands  and  children  are  with  the 
party.  The  women  were  all  seized 
near  Ourenbourg;  the  men  were  seized 
thus  I — 256  males  fishing  on  the  eas* 
tern  shores  of  the  CaspiaUi  thirty- 
eight  near  Onreubourgr  and  thirty  one 
bought  or  seized  from  the  Persians; 
the  last*mentioned  chiefly  belonged  to 
the  regiment  of  Russian  deserters 
which  was  in  the  Persian  army  under 
Samson.  1  gave  each  man  a  ducat, 
and  have  hired  a  camel  for  every  two. 
They  all  seemedf  poor  people,  very 
grateful,  and  altogether  it  waa  one  of 
the  pleasanteat  duties  I  have  ever  exe- 
entiMi.  This  evening  one  of  the  Kits- 
8ian  women  came  to  me  in  great  dis* 
tress,  saying,  that  her  two  children 
were  still  detained  in  Khyva.  I  have 
promised  to  secure  their  release.  The 
other  Russian  prisoners  have  told  roe 
of  several  of  their  countrymen  who 
are  still  in  captivity,  and  the  collect- 
ing them  will  cause  much  delay.  The 
minister  came  out  here  to  see  me  this 
morning,  which  is  considered  a  very 
high  honour*  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  regarding  the  two 
children  and  the  other  slaves  &lill  de- 
tained, and  he  has  promised  to  have 
them  sent  to  me* 

Autpist  5th Started   at  sunrise 

and  marched  Hfteen  miles,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  road  through  rich  cuUi- 
▼atioD.  Gardens  are  to  be  seen  on 
Gjery  hand ;  small  villages  and  de- 
tached farm-houses  are  very  nume- 
rous. At  nine  miles  passed  a  large 
tillage  oalled  Caizahad»  where  there  is 
m  COEuiderable  bazar,  one  mile  from 
which  crossed  a  very  fine  canal  about 
thirty^fire  yards  in  breadth.  The  halt- 
ing* place  was  at  one  of  the  numerous 
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formal  gardens.    Before  suttset  111171114 
again,    and    marched     tweotj    miles 
during  the  night,  chirtly    aloiig  tb* 
edge  of  »and* bills.      This  was  toef«ly 
a  slip  of  sand,  the  cultiTmtiott  being  oa 
either  side  of  it.     The  river  is  said  to 
be  only  a  short  day's  march  from  t\ni 
— about,  1  suppose,  tweuty  inlles ;  it  u 
said  to  have  encroached  very  much  of 
late,  and  on  this  account  the  estates 
here  have  been  much  neg^leeted*   Thit 
place  is  called   Dusht    Houz  ;    total 
distance  this  day,  thirty -five    niil«^ 
Caruley  Yuz  Ba^he,  tho  coxnniaiMiaiil 
of  cavalry,  accompany iog    me,  is   a 
handsome  active  man,  and  I  am  wall 
pleased   with   him.     He    is  mucJi  in 
favour  with  the  Khan,  and  has  reeeirvd 
orders  never  to  appear  again  at  court 
unless  he  can  give  a  good  account  of 
me.     I  was  repeatedly  asked   by  the 
Khan,  before  leaving,  to  fix  the  num- 
ber of  troopers  1  would  like  to  have 
with  me  ;  but  this  I  always  refused^ 
saying,  I  was  his  guest,  and  would  ito 
with  one  or  two  hor*emen,  or  with  « 
thousand;  but  until  i  reached  the  Huj(- 
Stan  frontier  I  trusted  to  bis  mj*je»ty 
for  protection,  with  whom  thedif>grace 
mnst  rest  if  any  misfortune  happened 
to  me,  as  he  could  alone  take  the  ne- 
cessary precautions.    Caruley  was  one 
of  the  party  .^cnt  by  the  Khan  to  op- 
pose the  Russian  advance  under  the 
Khoosh  Beggie,    This  party  suirceirtl- 
ed  in  surprising  and  carryin'T  "1^  ^'»o 
camels  belonging  to  the  Hu.^  ; 

but  as  no  blood  had  been  -;  :*  .  > 
decided  on  attacking  a  small  Russian 
detachment  which  had  taken  up  a  po* 
silion  behind  a  slighl  intrenehmeufe 
Their  mode  of  attack,  after  matur 
deliberation,  was  to  drive  on  the  cameli 
which  they  had  just  seized,  and  to  ad 
vanoe  in  their  rear ;  the  result  was,  j 
might  have  been  anticipated^  that  1 
camels  being  wounded  and  frighteue4  ' 
by  the  fire  opened  on  them  from  thel^us* 
sian  intrenchment,  turned  on  the  Tur 
comans,  throwing  the  latter  into  hope 
less  confusion;  taking  adv: 
which,  the  Russians  suL-cectJ' 
ring  such  of  the  camels  as  hati  mji  ore 
shot ;  this  Russian  force  did  not  ej 
ceed  1  Op 000  fighting  men  and 
pieces  of  artillery*  The  reports  to  in- 
dustriously spread  in  India  of  an  in« 
tended  invasion  on  our  provinces  were 
altogether  without  foundation*  as  nq 
idea  of  an  immediate  advance  bey  on 
Khyva  could  have  been  eutertaioe 
The  eacpedition  failed  from  tho  wxc 
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BiTO  scTerity  of  tho  winter,  which  de- 
Btroycd  all  the  caraclR :  but,  apiirt  from 
thb,  when  it  U  remembered  that  from 
Ourenbourg  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Oxua 
is  a  distance  of  fiOO  mik*«,  and  that  in 
tbe  whole  extern  there  U  not  one  tixed 
dwelling  ;  that  no   supplies  whatever 
could  be  procured ,  and  that  even  fuel 
was  not  to  be  found ; — I  say,  when  these 
obstacles  are  taken  into  consideration, 
we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition.     There  arc  two 
men  appointed  to  collect  and  superin- 
tend the  hired  camels^  of  which  I  find 
wo  require  220.     One  of  these  ts  a 
Cuzzackt  by  natne    Niaz,  an  enor- 
mously fat  creature  without  any  beardi 
but  of  a  pleasing,  good-humoured  ex- 
pression of  face  ;  tho  other  is  a  hag- 
gard,   dissipated-looking    Chowdoor 
Turcoman,  from  whose  face  1  have  no 
hopes.     To  add  to  my  annoyances, 
they  have  given  the  power  of  collect- 
ing  the  Russian  prisoners  to  this  man, 
whose  name  is  Khojah  Mahomed.  Now 
the  Chowdoors  are  the  chief  dealers  in 
Russian  slaves  ;  they  are  settled  about 
Mungisbauk,  and  have  seized  at  dif* 
ferent  times  several  fishing  boats;  in 
these  they  embark,  and  capture   the 
unfortunate  Russian  fiahermen  on  the 
Caspian.     It  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
this  tribe  should  assist  me  lo  cuUeciing 
tbe  Russian  prisoners,  especially  as  it 
fa  known  that  one  of  the  objects  of  my 
journey  to  the  Caspian  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  piracy !  Accordingly*  Khojah 
Mahomed  made  great  protestations  of 
his  zeal  and  promises  of  activity,  but 
did  nothing  whatever,     Tho  Russian 
prisoners   released   themselves   occa- 
sionally and  came  to  me,  but  none  were 
brought  by  him.    At  last  two  Russian 
prisoners,  with  chains  on  their  feet, 
escaped  from  Khojah  Mahomed's  own 
hotise,  and  came  to  me»  This  was  too 
much  for  ray  patience,  and  1  declared 
my  determination  of  bringing  his  ras- 
cality to  the  Khan  Huzarut's  notice ; 
but  Caruley  and  Niaz  begged  me  to 
overlook  the  man's   offence,  saying, 
that  the  Khan  Huzarut  would    cer- 
tainly have  put  him  to  death  if  [  com- 
plained of  him.     The  creature,  too, 
humbled  himself  before  me,  and  said 
he  had  eaten  dirt,  and  begged  me  to 
forgive  him«  binding  himself  by  all 
possible  oaths  to   behave    better    in 
future.     He  had  the  collecting  of  half 
tho  camels,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  away  without  hima  so  I  consented 
at  last  to  sp&re  him ;  but  there  U  no 
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legibly  on  his  face*  and  he  will  be  a 
•*  calamity**  during  the  whole  march, 
1  have  a  Yamoot  with  me,  by  on  me 
Beerdeetan  ugly  little  fellow,  but  inva- 
luable ;  he  hais  been  once  or  twice  to 
Hcraut,  and  been  treated  very  kindly 
by  Major  Todd*  The  minister  wrote 
to  me,  saying  that  the  two  child ren^ 
concerning  whom  1  spoke  a  few  days 
back,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  \ery  ju- 
fluential  person,  a  lady  in  the  palace  ; 
that  after  much  negotiation  he  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  releasa  of 
the  youngest,  a  boy,  whom  he  sent  to 
me,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
the  hberation  of  the  other  child,  a  girl 
nine  years  of  age.  TIio  mother  on 
hearing  this  bcc»me  frantic,  vowing 
that  nothing  should  tear  her  from  her 
child,  and  that  she  would  pr<?rer  re- 
maining 10  slavery  with  her  darling 
**  Shureefa"  to  freedom  without  her. 
She  then  taunted  me  with  the  promise 
I  had  made  to  effect  the  cbild*s  release ; 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  at 
last  ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  that 
night  into  Khyva,  arriving  about  ten 
in  the  morning.  My  arrival  occasion- 
ed some  alarm  to  tbe  mintAter,  who 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  tho 
cause  of  my  sudden  visit ;  but  1  con- 
sidertd  it  advisable  to  lead  him  aatrny 
on  this  point,  siiying  1  wishtd  to  see 
the  Khan  on  varioiis  subjects,  and 
hoped  to  be  admitte<l  that  evening : 
this  rec|0e2it  vtus  complied  with,  and 
after  discussing  many  points,  1  was  at 
length  told  I  might  rfiire.  There 
is  a  Turcoman  fupfrstiiiun  regarding 
a  petition  made  by  a  person  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  and  to  refuse  this 
request  is  supposed  to  bring  ilMuok 

00  the  journey.  Taking  advantage 
of  this,  I  urged  that  his  majesty  had 
given  me  all  the  pr^souor^,  but  that 
there  was  in  his  own  palace  a  child 
detained.  The  khan  urged  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  go  ;  I  pleaded  her  not 
being  of  »ge.  He  was  silent  for  some 
time ;  at  length,  turning  to  the  mini- 
ster, he  muttered,  *'  Give  htm  the 
child,'*  Shortly  afterwards,  a  beauti- 
ful little  girl  was  brought  to  me.  It 
was  very  dark,  so,  taking  a  tamp,  l 
advanced  to  have  a  closer  view  of  my 
hardly -earned  prize,  when  the  little 
puss  screamed  out  lustily,  vowing  nn» 
thing  should  make  her  go  to  *'  that 
Ru84iun  siapC'dealer  f  '*  The  Turco- 
mans were  greatly  amused.    Luckily, 

1  had  brought  Beerdee  Yunoot  with 
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me*  and  the  little  **  Shureefa  '*  made 
no  objection  to  going  with  him,  jamp- 
ing  up  behind  hU  pony,  and  looking 
much  alarmed  when  J  approached. 
She  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  I 
think  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
beautiful  child.  We  rode  the  whole 
of  the  night  on  our  return  to  our 
camp,  and  Shureefa  gave  Beerdee  an 
account  of  her  separation  from  her 
motber,  which  he  translated  to  me. 
**  She  was  torn  from  me,  and,  striking 
me  on  the  forehead,  exclaimed.  Oil, 
luckless  one,  would  that  thou  hadst 
never  beefi  born  I  **  On  reaching  our 
camp,  the  Russians  gave  a  shout  at 
the  sight  of  Shureefa ;  and  the  next 
morning  she  and  her  little  brother 
were  brought  by  their  mother  to  make 
their  bow  to  me.  But  still  the  little 
rogue  feared  my  Persian  robes,  and 
appeared  much  alarmed. 

AugtAMt  \2th ^That  rascal,  Khojah 

Mohamed,  still  fails  in  brioging  in 
any  of  the  Russian  prisoners,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  be  detained  here  for  some 
days.  Fortunately,  the  khan  is  com- 
ing here  on  his  road  to  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion, and  I  shall  be  able  to  see  him 
if  necessary. 

August  14M. — The  khan  arrived 
this  morning,  and  I  obtained  an  audi- 
ence. Afcer  pointing  out  the  exer- 
tions I  had  made  to  recover  the  pri- 
soners, I  showed  the  khan  a  list  of 
those  whom  I  knew  to  be  still  detain- 
ed, and  said  in  plain  terms,  that  un- 
less assisted  by  him,  I  must  beg  to 
decline  the  share  In  the  transaction 
which  had  been  assigned  me;  that  it 
was  quite  useless  to  go  to  the  Russian 
frontier  unless  I  could  take  aU  the 
prisoners,  and  that  my  "head  was 
confused  '*  with  the  trouble  I  had  al- 
ready taken  in  this  matter.  His  ma* 
jesty  was  astounded  at  my  plain  speak- 
ing, and  gave  his  minister  an  order  in 
a  tone  which  made  him  shake,  I  have 
been  advised  to  move  one  stage  fur- 
ther, and  have  been  promised  all  and 
every  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  have 
received  an  order  threatening  death  to 
any  one  who  shall  detain  them. 

A'Agust  15M.— Left  Dusht  Houz  this 
day,  and  was  delighted  to  find  one  of 
the  ofBcers  of  the  household  waiting 
with  seventeen  of  the  Russian  prison- 
era.  I  have  erosa-qnestioned  all  the 
prisoners,  and  find  there  is  the  son  of 
one  of  them  still  a  prisoner  on  this 
jida.  The  head  of  the  Tillage  where 
iei8detMia§d  hm  been  fenifoi.  The 
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only  others  of  whom  I  can  hear  are 
three  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer, 
and  Caruley  has  sent  troopers  to  fetch 
them.    On  the  18th,  the  head  of  the 
village  came  to  camp,  and  swore  on 
ike  Book  that  the  lad  concerning  whom 
I  had  sent  was  dead ;  but  the  next  day 
the  father  saying  that  he  had  positive 
intelligence  of  his  son  being  conceal- 
ed, and  still  alive,  Caruley  sent  three 
troopers  to  the  spot,  and  after  much 
difficulty  they  succeeded  in  digging* 
him  odt  from  a  vault  in  the  granary. 
From  Dusht  Houz  to  Arbogue,  we 
marched  a  distance  of  125^   miles, 
along  the  alluvial  soil  near  the  river 
Oxus.     There  were  frequently  save* 
ral  kbails  of  Turcomans  in  sight  in 
all  directions,  but  the  only  fixed  vil- 
lage is  Old  Oorcgunge,  which  is  109 
miles  from  Khy  va.     It  is  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Fire- 
worshippers.     For  many  years  it  has 
been  altogether  deserted,  the  river 
having  changed  its  course.     A  pro- 
phecy has  descended  from  generation 
to  generation,  that  in  the  latter  days 
Ooregunge  shall  be  again  inhabited  ; 
and  within  the  last  five  years  the  river 
has  returned  to  this  side,  and  filled  the 
bed  of  a  considerable  stream,  from 
which  canals  have  been  cut  for  irrig-a- 
tion ;  and  people  are  fast  collectings 
there  being  now  about  1000  families 
resident  here,  and  a  considerable  mar- 
ket  twice  a-week.     I  tell  the  Turco- 
mans that  the  sooner  they  repent  of 
their  slave-dealing  and  other  sins,  the 
better,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy evidently  approaches.     There 
IS  a  tower,  or  rather  pillar,  here,  about 
120  feet  high,  which  has  been  former- 
ly handsomely  ornamented ;  there  are 
also  the  ruins  of  four  tombs,  the  rooft 
of  which  have  been  gaily  decorated 
with  coloured  tiles.  Treasure  has  been 
found  here,  and  some  mummies.  Alto- 
gether,  it  is  a  fine  field  for  the  anti- 
quary.  At  Arbogue  we  arrived  on  the 
26th,  and  here  we  halted  for  two  days, 
to  lay  in  water  and  to  make  all  arrang^e- 
ments  for  crossing  the  barren  steppe 
which  separates  us  from  the  Caspian. 
The  horizon  is  much  similar  to  that 
at  sea,  and  of  all  uninteresting  marehes 
this  is  the  most  tiresome.     The  wells 
are  from  seventy  to  thirty  miles  apart, 
and  in  many  instances  the  water  is 
five  paces  from  the  surface,  and  nearly 
always  of  bad  flavour.     This  enor- 
plain  is  inhabited  by  Cnnackay 
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who  feed  large  flocks  of  cattle  on  a 
small  herb  which  is  most  abundant, 
and  wander  from  well  to  well.  These 
Kurgis  never  cultivate  land,  and  the 
greater  number  never  taste  flour  du* 
ring  the  whole  of  their  lives.  The 
men  and  women  of  this  tribe,  whom  I 
have  seen,  are  very  ugly,  small,  and 
emaciated;  but  I  am  assured  that  many 
tribes  of  Kurgis  Cuzzacks  are  cele- 
brated for  their  great  size  and  strength. 
Their  food  is  invariably  soup  and 
meat,  neither  rice  nor  bread  forming 
part  of  their  meals.  The  difterent 
descriptions  of  meat  are  thus  estimated 
by  them — 1st,  mutton;  2d,  horse- 
flesh ;  3d,  beef;  and  4th,  camel  flesh. 
The  flesh  of  the  horse  is  said  to  be 
very  nutritious,  and  I  hear  that  seve- 
ral of  the  grandees  of  Khyva  eat 
it  on  principle.  Niaz  (my  fat  guide) 
is  a  poet,  and,  at  my  request,  sung 
me  a  song  of  his  own  composing. 
It  commences  with  a  loud  and  long 
hollo,  and  ends  in  a  volley  of  words 
shot  off"  with  the  greatest  volubility  i 
a  good  pair  of  lungs  seem  to  be  the 
chief  thmg  necessary.  This  is  all  I 
can  make  of  Beerdee*s  Persian  transla- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  song,  which  is 
addressed  to  some  fair  damsel : — *<  Oh, 
h — h— ohl  I  am  mounted  on  an 
ambling  pony,  clothed  in  velvet  and 
khuncobs,  and  have  eight  yards  of 
gold  I'V  To  which  proud  boast  the 
fair  one  answers,  •«  Oh — h — h — h — h 
oh !  I  care  not  for  your  amblin? 
pony,  your  velvet  khuncobs,  ana 
your  eight  yards  of  gold.  I  care 
alone  for  you.*'  These  Cuzzacks 
have  no  horses,  but  hundreds  of  po- 
nies, which  generally  amble  well. 
This  ambling  is  natural  to  them,  and 
is  not  acquired  by  instruction.  When 
a  colt  has  obtained  a  certain  age  he  is 
tried,  and  if  he  is  found  to  possess  the 
hop^-for  amble,  his  ears  are  split,  to 
mark  his  superiority  over  the  less 
gifted,  who  are,  I  fancy,  generally 
devoured.  This  amble  seems  to  be 
the  Cuzzack*s  idea  of  perfection,  and 
*«  yokshee  yoorgab,"  a  good  ambler, 
is  the  greatest  commendation.  The 
women  ride  over  the  country  as  con- 
stantly as  the  men,  and  are  said  to 
have  considerable  privileges.  My  fat 
guide  has  been  once  or  twice  to  Our- 
enbourg with  letters.  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  some  account  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Ourenbourg,  General  Perof- 
sky.  *'  He  is  a  man  of  a  fnakish 
appearance,  complexion  black,  eyes 


yellow,  and  coat  covered  with  du- 
cats." All  the  audience  shook  their 
beads,  and  said  such  a  man  must  be 
dangerous. 

The  Russian  prisoners  amounted  to 
416  souls,  and  as  my  own  party  was 
considerable,  it  was  decided  by  the 
united  wisdoA  of"  They  the  Tutor," 
Caruley,  Niaz,  and  Beerdee,  that  half 
the  Russian  prisoners  should  march 
the  first  day  under  Niaz ;  that  Caruley 
and  his  Sowars  should  accompany  me 
on  the  second  day  ;  and  that  Khojah 
Mahomed  should  bring  up  the  rear 
with  the  remainiog  half  of  the  pri- 
soners— I  took  the  precaution  of  leav- 
ing ten  of  Carnley's  Sowars  as  spies 
on  Khojah  Mahomed.  This  arrange- 
ment was  found  to  answer  very  well ; 
and,  thanks  be  to  God  I  not  a  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  was  lost  during  the 
whole  of  this  most  fatiguing  march. 
We  were  most  truly  fortunate  in  every 
respect,  the  weather  was  most  favour- 
able, neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  any 
of  the  prisoners  suflering  from  thirst  or 
hunger.  Not  a  horse  or  camel  even 
was  lost.  When  crossing  one  of  the 
stages  over  this  steppe,  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  were  together — it  was  a  glo- 
rious sight  to  pass  them.  They  speak 
no  European  language  but  their  own, 
and  our  only  mode  of  salutation  was 
the  **  Az  salam  AHiekoum."  This 
they  shouted  out  to  me  as  I  rode  by 
them  ;  and  thus  the  salutation  which 
a  true  Mussulman  will  not  exchange 
with  an  infidel,  became  the  only  greet- 
ing between  Christians. 

The  plain  was  so  open  that  the 
camels  crowded  together,  and  marched 
over  en  masse,  the  children  and  women 
riding  on  panniers,  singing  and  laugh- 
ing, and  the  men  trudging  along  stur- 
dily ;  all  counting  the  few  days  which 
remained  ere  they  should  rejoin  their 
countrymen,  and  escape  from  what 
they  must  have  long  considered  a  life 
of  hopeless  slavery. 

The  release  of  these  poor  wretches 
has  surprised  the  Turcomans  amaz- 
ingly, and,  to  crown  all,  the  Khan 
has  granted  orders,  prohibiting,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  the  seizure  of 
Russian  subjects,  or  the  purchase  of 
natives  of  Heraut.  This  prohibition 
of  the  slave  trade  is  quite  novel  in 
Toorkestaun,  and  I  humbly  hope  that 
it  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation ;  and  tljiat  ultimatelr 
the  British  name  will  be  blesmd^uk 
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ihe  proud  dislinction  of  having  put  an 
eutl  to  thla  iiihuman  traffic,  aod  of 
haviDg:  civilized  ihe  Turkoman  race, 
which  has  been  for  centuries  the 
scourge  of  central  Asia.  About  eight 
mnrcht+s  from  Nova  Alexandroif,  I 
sent  one  of  the  Rusiian  prisoners  wtth 
a  Coz^ack  to  give  information  of  our 
appfoaeh^  sending  by  them  an  English 
letter  to  the  governor  of  tlve  fort. 
On  thtir  arrival  at  Nova  Alexandrotf, 
they  were  looked  upon  ad  spied ;  my 
letter  could  not  be  read,  and  the  iutel- 
ligence  of  the  release  and  approach  of 
BO  many  fellow-fiubjecta  was  too  as- 
tounding to  be  credited !  a  whole  night 
was  necessary  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  fort  of  the  troth  of  the 
good  tidings.  It  was  pleading  to  see 
the  rush  of  the  prisoners  to  greet  their 
countrymen.  That  evening  we  pushed 
on  one  stage«  and  the  next  morning 
approached  the  fort.  The  war  between 
the  Turcomans  and  Russians  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on  with  such 
barbarity » that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Caruley  should  remind  moi  about 
iix  miles  from  the  fort,  that  ho  had 
already  exceeded  bis  instructions  in 
accompanying  me  so  far  ;  the  c;tmel- 
men  aUo  began  to  grumble  loudly  at 
the  danger  of  going  too  near  the  fort. 
Now  this  was  a  little  perplexing,  for 
though  the  Russian  piUoners  had  not 
much  property,  they  had  Mill  much 
no  ore  than  they  could  possibly  carry  ; 
and  to  leave  it  on  the  ground  and  march 
on  the  prisoners,  almost  naked,  would 
have  a  bad  effect;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  chance  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
(finding  themselves  in  a  large  m(*JQ- 
rity)  helping  themselves  to  the  camels. 
However,  1  gave  the  order  to  unload, 
and  made  Caruley  himself  count  the 
camels.  This  being  done,  I  asked  the 
people  from  whom  the  camels  were 
hired,  whether  they  had  received  their 
beasts ;  and  on  their  replying  in  the 
aflS  rmati  ve,  \  asked  Caruley  w  hether  the 
Khan  Huzarut's orders  had  been  obey, 
ed,  and  he  answered  "  Yes."  I  told  him 
to  stand  on  one  side,  that  I  iiad  no- 
thing to  do  with  him;  but  I  would 
give  ten  ducats  to  any  man  who  would 
lend  mo  twenty  cameb  to  carry  some 
property  to  Nova  Alexaudroff^  and 
would  be  security  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  camels.  Tho  twenty  camels 
were  soon  procured,  and  with  the  aid 
of  my  own  and  «*  They  the  Tutor's,**  we 
got  on  well  enough,  and  made  a  grand 
appearance.     The  men  marched  in  a 


line  with  tlio  camels,    emrying 
women  and  children  cloar  in  tb^^ 
and  thus  wc  approiioheil   the  R< 
fortress.      The    worthy   con) mi 
was  overpowered    by   gratiiu^ 
receiving  charge  of  tbe  prisoners' 
make  a  fine  picture^  and  was  a  secnt 
which  I  can  never  forget.      The  forti* 
fiication  here  is  small,  bat  constructed 
on  scientilic  princtples  ;  it  ta  on  the 
edge  of  the  high  shoro  of  the  Cjis|»ib 
sea.      The  garrisoD   does  uot  exceod 
501)  men,  who  4uff»rr  nr     *"  *'- —     -- 
fula»  though  relieved  t  v. 
from   Russia.     At  Aii  .  ^^,,1     y^c 
cended  a  cliff  of  about  300  feet  r  r 
bears  all  tho  signs  of  having: 
former  ages,  the  saa-ahore  ; 
disposed  to  think  that  origin 
Caspian  and  Aral  soas  were 
and  that  there  was  a  promonl 
ting  into  this  ocean,  mcludinj^ 
gisbauk  and   Arbogue.        Now 
crossed  this  cliff  in  two  places* 
is  traced  in  modern  maps,  and 
nated  the  Chink:  it  waa  aoraas 
promontory  that  our  route  lay  fma 
Arbogue  to  Nova  Alexandruff,    1  *  " 
unable  to  throw  any  light  npon 
assertion  which  has  been  made, 
former  ages  the  river  Oxus  dow 
the  Caspian   sea*     This   tradii 
commonly  mentioned   and    gei 
btslievcd  by  the  Turcomans  and 
zacks  ;  and  Beerdee  assured  nii 
he  had  cro^-sed  the  original  bed 
river*  which  was  easily  to  be  t 
and  he  mentioned  is  an  indtsp 
proof,  that  the  trunks  of  very 
trees  were  still  to  be  found  near 
former  bed  of  the  river.     If  this 
the  case,  I  should  consider  it  concln 
slve,  for  no  trees  could  potaibly  have 
thriven    in   this    climate    unless    oo 
the  borders  of  a  river.     Supposing 
this  assertion  to  be  correct,  tho  pro- 
montory    which    I    have    meutjoacd 
would  have  turned  the  Oxus  into  tJte 
Caspian,  and  tfie  mouth  being  cl 
by  an  earthquake  or  some  other 
the   river  would   be   turned    by 
other  shoulder  of  thepromontory  inlu 
iu  present  course  near  Arl>ogUG  into 
the    Aral*       The    Wolf  rode    over 
to  Nova    Alexandroff  from    Heraut» 
where  I  had  sent  him  shortly  aftrr 
my  arrival  at  Khy  va,  and  brought  ma 
English  and  Indian   letters;    be  d 
clares  he  was  shot  at  six  times  on  tha 
journey.     He  will  be  very  useful  in 
accompanying   Maliomed  Daood  aiid 
Ihe   tad    to   Khyva.       Tbrve    ves 
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leU  have  been  »oot  for  our  convef- 
ance  to  Uocbuck,  ou  the  northern 
ahoreoftbe  Cjupiaoj  and  from  thence 
we  travel  by  poet^  stages  toOurenbourg. 
I  bave  eigbteen  camels  and  twenty *six 
bofseBj  ail  government  property,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
confidential  person  in  charge  of  tbem« 
They  must  bo  sent  back  to  Kby  va,  aa 
it  is  imposMble  to  feed  them  here, 
and  this  road  will  be  impassable  in 
about  two  months  more»  owing  to  the 
excesftive  cold.  Under  these  circum- 
•tances  1  shall  only  take  Fazii  Kb  an 
and  Kboda  Woordee  with  mo,  send- 
ing all  the  rest  back  under  Maho- 
med Daood.  I  have  been  four  months 
residing  altogether  amongst  Mabo- 
mcdiins,  and  I  confess  L  cannot  help 
feeling  something  like  shame  at  the 
appearance  of  the  bottle ;  it  is  a  point 
wherein  I  must  allow  the  Mahome- 
dans  can  taunt  us.  The  presence  of 
the  dogs,  too,  is  objectionable,  though 
at  one  time  I  was  very  fond  of  the 
canine  genus.  Little  Beerdee  came 
into  ray  tent,  very  much  distressed, 
tlie  evening  of  the  first  day  after  our 
arrival,  and  after  many  times  mutter* 
ing  «  Tobah,  Tobah!"  oh,  *'  repont- 
ance,  repentance  j  **  be  informed  me 
that  they  were  fattening  some  of  the 
unclean  animals  with  the  intention  of 
devouring  theml  Pah  J  "  There  wa*  a 
woman  there  too/*  said  be,  **  she  bad 
her  head,  face,  and  neck  uncovered, 
and  she  wears  no  breeches/'  Upon 
my  enc|uiring  how  he  had  oscertained 
the  last  fact*  he  said,  *'  she  was  mov- 
ing about,  and  I  saw  up  to  her  knee!  *' 
This  sbameleaa  person  went  up  to 
the  unclean  animal,  and  gave  it  bread  I 
She  patted  its  beadl  faugh  j  I  and 
stroked  its  sides  1 1  Lahole  o  la  Kowate 
Istukfaroollah — "  Disgrace  and  pollu- 
tion f  may  Heaven  defend  us !  **  "Well 
,  Beerdee*  what  did  you  do  ?  " — "I  only 
^fled;  before  this  I  should  not  have 
nnnded  going  with  you,  but  now,  for 
God's  sake,  give  me  my  despatches, 
and  let  4ne  depart/*  It  was  useless 
to  argue  that  the  unclean  animal  was 
the  work  of  God,  that  it  waa  only 
from  its  difireputiible  life  to  be  object* 
cd  to,  but  that  here  he  himself  had 
jacen  it  ftd  well  and  cleanly*     *'  For 
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God^B  sake  let  me  depart,**  was  his 
only  answer*  and  in  a  whisper,  *'  they 
worship  images  f  I  saw  it,  all  of  us 
saw  it!"— •*  Why,  Beerdee,  can  you 
tell  me  the  reason  why  you  turn  tu 
the  Kibla  when  you  pray  ?  '* — "  Don't 
ask  me  such  questions,  I  saw  them 
worship  images**'  and  o^T  he  goes  to 
Khyva,  to  tell  many  a  funny  tale,  no 
doubt. 

September  17M. — ^  This  morning 
parted  with  Mahomed  Daood  and  the 
establishment.  Well,  good- luck  to 
them,  they  have  followed  me  over 
mauy  a  weary  mile,  and,  InslmllaA^  if 
1  rise,  they  shall  rise  too ;  never  had 
man  better  servants.  The  ouly  difli- 
culty  was  to  persuade  them  to  go 
back,  though  the  terrors  of  the  »ea 
were  before  them  if  they  accomp;inied 
me,  and  these  terrors  were,  in  their 
imaginatioQi  any  thing  but  contempt- 
ible, to  say  nothing  of  the  images 
and  the  unclean  animals !  The  Bus- 
sians  gave  me  a  feast,  and  dr^nk  the 
healths  of  tiie  Queen  of  England  and 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  did  me  the 
honour  of  toasting  me  also*  •«  They 
the  Tutor"  much  alarmed  at  the  guns 
and  hurrahs,  and  much  scandalised  at 
the  bottles. 

September  18M.  —  The  prisoners 
came  on  board,  and  the  worthy  com- 
mandant bade  God  spare  us.  Gdve 
him  three  cheers  on  leaving.  Sailed 
at  sunset,  light  but  favourable  breize. 

Sfjdembcr  l&//i» — Progrefcsiog  but 
slowly.  **  They  the  Tutor "  wa« 
rather  nnwetl  yesterday,  and  has  not 
been  seen  this  day.  We  are  sailing 
over  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  not  eight  feet  deep ; 
vou  may  count  every  seaweed.  Land 
has  been  in  sight  all  day  to  the  aoath. 
They  say  the  waters  of  the  Caspiim 
decrease  yearly.* 

Stptember  2Qth, —  Land  in  sight 
occasionally  this  day,  and  the  water 
not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  A 
dead  calm  about  noon,  which  lasted 
all  night. 

Stpkmbtr  2UI*— A  strong  breex* 
sprang  up  right  in  our  teeth.  Took 
advantage  of  a  slight  favourable 
change  in  the  wind,  and  moved  about 
twelve  miles  into  deeper  waters   Here 
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*  It  u  a  earioiis  fict  connected  wiUi  this  ses,  thut  by  th«  last  fttuaian  surtfiy*^  It 
Appears  lh«t  il>«  a«a  of  Aral  is  104  f*et,  and  the  Black  S*ft  1 16  feet  above  ihe  Cii- 
pian,  thus  making  the  Ami  nud  the  Block  seas  nearly  au  m  level  wUh  euch  utber.  with 
the  Cispiin  in  a  hoUow  a  Utile  mure  than  100  feet  below  and  between  ibeoi. 
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the  wind  settled  agaiDAt  us,  and  we     the  headquarters  of  the  hettman  of 


were  twenty- four  hours  anchored,  a 
heayy  swell  running  and  shaking  this 
little  boat  as  if  it  were  but  a  cockle- 
shell. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  we 
got  a  puff  in  our  favour,  and  gradu- 
ally the  wind  came  round  and  brought 
us  in,  in  gallant  style,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  to  the  anchorage 
of  Oochuck,  as  it  is  called  by  Turco- 
mans and  Cuzzacks,  or  Goorieff  by 
Russians,  as  pretty  a  spot  for  fever 
and  ague  as  I  have  seen.  The  ves- 
sels are  surrounded  by  high  grass, 
which  covers  their  desks,  and  the  mud 
b  black  and  glutinous.  This  place  is 
at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ooral 
river.  We  are  now  waiting  while 
people  go  to  fetch  carriages  for  us 
from  the  neighbourhood.  ''They the 
Tutor,**  and  indeed  all  but  the  old 
sailors,  suffered  dreadfully  from  sick- 
ness. He  said  that  the  riding  on  a 
camel's  back  in  kajores  (panniers) 
was  painful,  but  that  the  shaking  in 
this  vessel  was  something  he  could 
never  have  dreamt  of;  two  days  more, 
he  protests,  would  have  killed  him. 
Long  and  loud  are  his  exclamations 
of  Shookr  Alhum-dullillah  I  Thanks 
to  Almighty  God  I 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  five  or 
six  carts  and  carriages  were  brought 
forourconveyance  to  Goorieff.  "They 
the  Tutor,"  a  German  naturalist,  a 
Russian  doctor,  and  I,  started  in  a  sort 
of  phaeton,  drawn  by  three  ponies ; 
off  we  went  like  mad.  •«  They  *•  in  a 
dreadful  perturbation  ;  I  really  some- 
times think  that  these  shakings  and 
novelties  will  be  too  much  for  him. 

This  place,  Goorieff,  is  chiefly  a 
village  of  fishermen  ;  the  houses  are 
all  of  planks,  comfortable  and  clean. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  Caspian  has  retired  from  this 
ground.  Enormous  quantities  of  fish 
are  caught  here,  and  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  consequence 
with  Astrakhan. 

October  1  st, — Arrived  at  Ourenbourg 
after  a  most  harassing  and  tiresome 
trip  by  the  post  carts.  There  was  a 
village  of  boxes,  (for  the  dwellings 
cannot  be  called  houses,)  and  a  small 
field  fortification  at  every  station  ;  but 
the  only  place  of  any  consequence  is 
Ooreilsky,  which  is  a  considerable 
town,  with  some  fine  houses.     It  is 


the  Ooral  Cossacks,  a  very  agreeable, 
accomplished  gentleman.  The  ar- 
rangements regarding  post-horses  are 
excellent,  and  the  pace  good,  but,  oh  I 
the  carts,  they  are  dreadful.  I  haTe 
travelled  far,  and  in  barbaroua  coun- 
tries, but  never  did  I  suffer  so  much 
pain  as  on  this  journey.  The  tract 
of  country  from  Goorieff  to  Ouren- 
bourg is  occupied  by  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ooral,  who  are  amongst  the  hard- 
iest soldiers  in  the  Russian  ranks  $ 
they  have  many  privileges  connected 
with  the  fisheries  on  the  river.  The 
fish  is  caught  in  very  great  quantities^ 
and  is  a  considerable  article  of  traffic 

On  my  arrival  at  Ourenbourg  I 
parted  with  my  long-cherished  beard, 
and  inserted  myself  into  the  tight 
garbs  of  Europe.  Here  I  found  a 
very  pleasant  society.  There  is  a 
considerable  fortification,  and  a  largie 
force.  The  bazar  is  a  very  busy 
seene,  and  natives  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  may  be  seen  wandering  about, 
staring  at  the  wonders  of  European 
skill  and  science.  Since  my  arrival, 
the  natives  of  Khyva,  who  had  been 
so  long  in  confinement,  have  been  set 
at  liberty,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  with  their  pro- 
perty. The  total  number  of  natives 
of  Khyva  at  Ourenbourg,  Ourvelskee, 
and  Astrakhan,  who  thus  owe  their 
release  to  English  mediation,  is  640, 
which  added  to  the  416  Russians 
brought  with  me,  makes  a  very  satis- 
factory little  total  in  our  favour,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numbers  which  the 
prohibitory  orders  may  be  hoped  to 
save  from  a  life  of  slavery. 

From  Ourenbourg  I  posted  to  Mos- 
cow, via  Lunbeersk.  At  Moscow  I 
took  a  place  in  the  diligence,  and  ar- 
rived at  Petersburg  on  the  Sd  of  No- 
vember, where  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  for 
the  kindness  which  I  had  found  it  in 
my  power  to  show  to  his  subjeets. 
This  city,  and  the  road  te  it  from 
Ourenbourg,have  been  often  described 
by  many  more  able  persons  than  my- 
self; and  having  carried  my  unfortu- 
nate reader  safely  into  civilized  life,  I 
will  now  make  my  bow,  and  wish 
him,  when  next  he  moves,  a  plea- 
santer  journey  with  a  more  amusing 
oompanion. 
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Approach  to  Venice. 


The    approach    to  Venice   from 
Mestrcy  is  any  thing  but  promising. 
From  Padua  we  liept  looking  out  in 
yain  for  a  first  view.     Our  vray  was 
along  a  duslcy  road,  with  a  canal  on 
one  side,  and  cabbage  gardens  with 
statues  as  common  as  cabbage  stalks 
on  the  other.     At  length  we  saw  one 
long    unusual-looking    black    boat. 
Hurrah !   a  gondola  I    We  arrive  at 
last  at  that  little  Italian  Wapping^ 
Mestre,  where  we  are,  but  not  to-day^ 
to  embark.     Driving  to  its  shabby 
locanda^  and  having  too  ranch  time 
on  hand,  we  ask  for  the  high  canal  to 
Venice^  and^  being   duly  instructed, 
proceed  along  an  unsavoury  suburb^ 
and  come  suddenly  upon  an  unwhole- 
some extension  of  yellow-brown  water. 
'•  Eccola  I "    says  our   guide.      The 
place  where    this    eccola  was    pro- 
nounced, this  prospect  of  the  land  of 
promise,  was  crowded  with    ragged 
and  seedy  looking  gondolas,  and  dirty 
fellows  to  row  them.    How  unlike  the 
fairy  boats  we  expected,  and  the  gon- 
doliers that  chant  Tasso,  (iu  the  books,) 
as  they  propel  them  !     To  be  rowed 
along  such  a  rank-smelling  sluice  as  we 
saw  before  us,  for  rowing's  sake,  was 
not  in  question,  so  on  we  walked  by 
its  bank  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the 
water  gradually  improving  a  little  in 
complexion.     Indeed,  a  few  fish  could 
now  be  seen  with  their  tails  towards 
Mestre,  and  making  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  Adriatic.  Discerning  little 
fish  !    A  large  green  lizard  which  we 
here  took  into  captivity,  and  kept  in 
a  cage  for  half  the  summer,  was  the 
only  object  of  any  kind  in  our  walk^ 
and  the  only  green  thing  we  saw,  ex- 
cept the  water.     At  last  we  come  to 
a  bend  in  the  canal,  and  see  Venice. 
That  Venice  ?    No,  it  can't  be  I  and 
yet  again  it  must :  towers,  and  spires, 
and  domes,  seen  over  a  dead  swamp^ 
and  about  seven  miles  off  in  the  direc- 
tion  we  were  told  to  look.      It  is 
Venice,  by  all  that  is  flat,  stale,  and 
disagreeable.     It  is  our  doom  to  pass 
the  night  at  Mestre,  as  we  may  ;  early 
to-mprrow  those  long  sea  canals,  with 
the  dull  swamp  which  they  intersect. 


shall  no  longer  be  between  us   and 
those  ancient  and  renowned  dominions 
of  St  Marc     We  shall  have  visited 
his  church,  and  be  making  large  en- 
tries in  our  note-book  of  wonders 
already  seen,  with  an  endless  vista  of 
sight  before  us.  With  these  reflections 
we  walk  back  to  our  hotel.     There 
are  few  locandas  in  the  north  of  Italv 
so  bad  but  can  afford  out  of  their 
gains  (where  marble  and  labour  are 
both  cheap)  to  erect  certain  historical 
tablets  on  their  fronts  or  staircases,  to 
record  the  visit  of  some  distinguished 
personages  to  their  establishment.  At 
Fano,  at  Faenza,  at  Bologna,  the  waJls 
of  the  stairs  and  of  the  salle  h  manger 
exhibit  the  heraldic  bearings  of  royal 
and  noble  visiters,  who  from  time  to 
time  have  deigned,  during  the  last 
half  century,  to  surrender  their  illus- 
trious selves  and  suites  to  the  vaga- 
bond landlord  and  his  fleas,  for  one 
whole  night.     Pernottavcmo,  says  the 
inscription  —  he    never    pretends    to 
more.     The  injury  done  to  travellers 
who  have  not  been  bom  princes,  by 
these  occasional  glimpses  of  royal  sun- 
shine,  is  obvious ;  for  if  you  dare  to  be 
dissatisfied,  the  host  has  but  to  point 
to  his  wall  of  many  quarterings,  and 
regret  that  you  should  be  more  di£Q- 
cult  to  please  than  a  Kutusoff,  a  Potem- 
kin,  or  an  Esterhazy— or  than,  it  mav 
be.  Carlo  Felice  himself  1     If  you  ask 
for  bread  in  a  way  displeasing  to  the 
waiter's  feeling,  he  m&y  point  to  a  stone 
to  satisfy  you.     Our  fellow  at  Mestle 
boasted  in  one  room  of  nioe  coats  of 
arms  of  grand-dukes  and  princes,  and 
three    blank  ovoids  remained   to  be 
filled.      We  also  read   over  a  siste 
biator  on  the  stair,  how  the  Emperor 
Francis  the  First,  his  august  Consort, 
their  serene  son  and  his  beloved  part- 
ner, on  their  progress  to  Venice,  being 
stopt  by  a  Borrasco,  pernottavanoed  at 
this    hotel ;    "  Honoured   by   whose 
condescending  humility,  the  Brothers 
Benedict  and  Angelo  Barletta  in  per- 
petua  ricordanza  a  tanta  maesth  guestc 
monuntenio    consecravano.**     In    this 
part  of  Italy  such  monuments  occur, 
not  only  in-doors,  but  out  of  doorSt 
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aad  often  in  Latin  I  Wo  have  been 
put  out  of  countenance  when  halfway 
through  a  street  inscription,  (which 
is  by  no  means  light  reading,)  by  find- 
ing what  we  had  mistaken  for  an  in- 
teresting notice  of  some  historical 
site,  or  some  record  of  classic  anti- 
quity, was  but  a  vulgar  impertinence 
about  a  mended  road  or  a  bridge  re- 
paired. But  morning  Is  come,  break- 
fast is  over,  bills  are  paid,  passports 
are  examined,  douanes  are  satisfied, 
and  we  are  on  the  wide  sheet  of  the 
expanding  Adriatic  —  Venice  is  still 
four  miles  ofi^,  but  looks  only  half  that 
distance.  The  lifi^hthouse  of  Murans 
rises  like  a  tall  Arum  out  of  the  sea, 
the  trees  and  houses  that  gird  this 
glass- making  islet,  seeming  to  grow 
beneath  the  level  of  water,  as  smooth 
and  shining  this  fine  morning  as  a 
sheet  of  its  own  manufactory.     Small 

Siles  or  stakes,  100  feet  apart,  here 
egin  to  conduct  us  over  the  liquid 
way  ;  and  nothing  occurs,  but  that  a 
small  cotton  stocking,  by  way  of  a 
bag  for  pence,  suspended  at  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  with  a  Madonna  del 
Mare  stamped  on  its  sole,  is  suddenly 
popped  in  for  alms  at  one  of  our  open 
windows ;  a  little  shrine  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  piles,  and  a  piqture  of 
the  said  our  lady  of  the  sea,  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  breakers,  ex- 
plains the  incident.  The  railroad 
which  is  eventually  to  connect  Milan 
and  Venice  is  already  begun  ;  the 
Venice  extremity  has  run  out  two 
miles  towards  the  main  land,  and  ends 
here  abruptly  like  a  broken  bridge. 
To  apostrophize  distant  Venice  as  the 
iourists  do,  as  a  city  of  noble  edifices 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  (such  being  un- 
questionably the  fact,)  is  all  very  well, 
and  very  veracious ;  but  to  plain  vi- 
sion, any  given  city,  divorced  from 
the  magic  of  its  name,  rising  out  of 
water,  and  at  some  miles*  distance^  must 
appear,  while  this  earth  is  round,  very 
much  the  same  as  if  it  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  below  water  level.  At 
such  a  distance  the  naked  eye,  though 
it  may  make  out  eminences,  and  as- 
certain lateral  extension,  and  some 
forms  of  masses  of  buildings,  can  cer- 
tainly do  nothing  more,  and  has  no 
legitimate  right  to  admiration ;  and 
even  when  you  draw  near  Venice,  the 
first  buildings  ofiered  to  sight  (which, 
like  pawns  on  a  chess-board,  screen 
the  grander  pieces  from  view,)  are  by 
no  means  of  a  character  to  suggest 


that  they  spring  up  AB  br  **  an  en- 
chanter's  wandp  rather  than  in  the 
usual  course  of  scaffold-baildlng. 
Enter  the  first  narrow  canal,  with  its 
raised  quays,  dirty  boats,  dirty  crews, 
and  dirty  water— find  yourself  afloat 
in  what  might  not  unfitly  be  termed 
the  Dutch  quarter  of  Venice,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  you  will  not  quote  Byron ; 
nay,  you  will  almost  lose  your  faith 
in  Canaletti,  Cromek,  and  Prout. 
You  vote  Beckford  and  others  to  be 
no  better  than  writers  for  effect,  who 
had  no  legitimate  calling  to  go  abroad 
and  make  quiet  people  at  home  envi- 
ous of  things  which  are  but  fictions. 
All  think  it  incumbent  on  them  here 
to  be  poetical — even  Eustace  waxes 
warm ;  and  as  to  the  lady  travellers 
and  bookmakers,  they  regularly  fall 
into  hysterics  of  several  pages  of  in- 
verted commas,  and  inverted  common 
sense ;  when  we,  or  if  we,  publish 
our  travels,  they  shall  be  at  least  safer 
guides  through  these  dangerous  shal- 
lows. While  we  say  all  this  to  our- 
selves, appearances  begin  to  mend- 
one  watery  way  hands  us  over  to  an- 
other— we  pass  along  streets  that  lite- 
rally run  into  each  other.  We  have 
within  the  last  ^we  minutes  seen  an 
occasional  gondola  of  consideration 
fastened  by  its  bridle  to  some  gaj 
coloured  pole  planted  in  the  water, 
and  we  nave  seen  more  than  one 
darting  off  with  liberated  rein  from 
the  sea- washed  door  steps  of  a  stately 
palace.  At  length  the  low  arch  of  a 
very  small  bridge  is  right  before  us. 
What  can  be  the  reason  that  at  this 
spot  our  gondoliers  make  a  couple  of 
strong  strokes  ?  The  strokes  are  made^ 
and  they  have  shot  us  into  the  middle 
of  the  Kialto !  I  Now,  indeed,  a  sud- 
den murmur  of  delight  did  rise  from 
our  boat,  unfreighted  as  it  was  with 
inverted  commas.  At  this  first  ade- 
quate view  of  patrician  Venice,  palaces, 
Gothic  windows,  and  marble  steps 
crowded  with  gondolas,  rows  of  colossal 
masks,  and  statues  projecting  over, 
and  scarcely  higher  than  the  water*s 
edge,  chimneys  with  beehive  and  bell- 
shaped  tops,  which  look  like  bits  of 
Alhambba  brought  and  placed  on 
each  side  of  this  vast  Regent  Street, 
only  paved  with  water,  along  which 
countless  boats,  sharp  as  the  arrowy 
Bwordfish,  drop  their  fins,  as  they 
glide  by  and  then  strike  out  again  in 
a  thousand  directions, — one  minute 
more,  and  long  before  we  get  tired  of 
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admiriog  object  after  objecl  as  they     dunies,  towers,  and  palaces,  come  «i* 


gl&nce  from  door  to  door,  or  bdcoojr 
to  balcouy,  we  stand  where  Lord 
Byron  sajs  he  stood,  and  are  looking 
through  the  prison  bars  where  St 
Marc's  lion«  cupolas  without  number^ 


multaoeouslj  into  sight.  We  clap 
our  hancfa  in  delight,  and  spring  out  on 
the  hotel  8tept»  full  of  enthu&ia^m  and 
sight- seeing  It 


Tbnic£* 


The  Academia  contains  many  plo- 
tores  which  it  were  not  correct  not  to 
ibink  excellent;  but  pictures  of  re> 
nowDt  like  men  of  renown^  usually 
disappoint  when  you  come  to  make 
their  acquaintance,  and  do  not  excite 
feelings  commensurate  to  their  repu* 
tatjon*  Forsyth  speaks,  in  his  sum- 
mary way  of  doing  bmioess,  of  the 
Venetian  school,  of  which  the  be^t 
specimens  are  here  \  and  there  may 
be  justice  in  his  slashing  criliquct  of  a 
scbeol  of  which  the  great  excellence 
is,  ncitoriously,  colour ; — but  what  an 
excellence  thai  is  I  Of  truth  in  design 
few  can  judge  right  or  wrong  when 
the  appeal  is  to  colour.  The  Assump- 
tion, (Titian,)  the  Feast  of  Canaauj 
(P.  Veronese,)  the  Miracle  of  St  Marc, 
and  the  Crucifixion,  (Tintoretto,) — 
what  pictures  are  these!  Nowhere 
ha?e  we  seen,  except  at  English  cot- 
tage doors,  or  on  aristocratical  car* 
pett>  before  bright  coal  fires,  such 
sweet  babyhood  as  in  the  first  of  the^e. 
A  chorus  of  radiantly-beautiful  infant 
heads,  of  which  the  roses  are  only 
kept  under  by  the  stlU  more  rosy  at- 
mosphere of  heaven,  (the  substructure 
of  the  picture,)  casts  a  centripetal 
halo  (if  a  solecism  may  interpret  our 
meaning)  on  the  Virgin  in  the  midst. 
Maturer  cherubs  float  beneath,  borne 
on  angelic  plumage,  and  sustain  the 
cloud  on  which  she  stands.  All  round 
her,  and  on  cither  side,  in  all  the  au- 
dacious attitudes  of  inimitable  aban* 
dannemeni,  tliere  revels  a  choir  of  bea- 
tified infancy,  romping,  coquetting,  or 
£  laying  with  the  very  toys  (we  really 
Bve  not  heart  to  find  fault  with  what 
else  were  faultless)  which  they  loted 
OD  earth.  Full- winged  and  half- 
fledged  ones  commingle  with  others 
whose  pinions  are  but  Just  beginning 
to  pullulate.  Some  lie  on  their  little 
backs,  some  stump  about  on  their  little 
legs ;  but  all  are  within  the  vortex  of 
the  same  heavenward  attraction »  and 
are  mounting  aw  ay  from  earth!  When 
Titian  had  finished  this  beautiful  pic« 
tun*,  the  monks,  (bad  judgcf  of  babies 
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ought  they  to  be,  but  on  this  subjeeti 
see  the   authorities,)   for  whom  llio^ 
work  was  undertaken,  found  som^ 
thing  wrong,  and  tendered  their  obser- 
vatlons  accordingly  to   the  painter; 
who,  desiring  to  have  it  back  to  im- 
prove it,  as  they  concluded,  returned 
It  shortly  afterwards,  apparently  much 
the  Hauie  ;  indeed  the  only  ditt'erence 
which  the  cowled  critics   could  find 
was  that  the  canvass  had  ttie  worda 
**  TUiauus  fecit"  written    in    largo 
characters  in   the   corner.      Titian^s 
earliest  work  is   here,  and  also  his 
last — a  dead  Christ,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish.     The  picture  is  fine^ 
and  derives    peculiar   interest    from 
what  is  insenbed  under  It^ — "  Quo4| 
Titian  us  inchoatum  reliquit,   Falmm' 
reverenter  absolvit,  Deoque  dicavit.** 
The  Supper  of  Canaan,  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese,    is  a  charming  piece  ;    tha 
prince  is  be  of  great  banquet  painters* 
His  table  ts  never  crowded,  but  alwayi  * 
fulL     There  are  men,  and  there  are] 
women,  in  full  and  in  fine  dresses  |] 
there  are  dwarfs,  and  there  are  par«| 
rots  ;    there  is  music,  and  there 
wine,  fiowing  as  from  fountains,  otiC^ 
of  silver  ewers  1  And  you  who  look  oni 
are  of  the  party ;  but  you  might  havfl 
lost  your  chance  ;  for  Paul  Veronesal 
has  represented  himue/f  looking  down 
from  the  noble  stair  which  leads  to 
the  banquet  room  ;  and  in  answer  to 
Titian  u  look  of  enquiry  (he  is  just 
coming  up)  intimating,  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  that  his  friend  is  too 
late,  while  the  portly  old  Palma  stands 
at  a  neighbouring  column,  and  enjoys 
the  joke.      At   the   opposite  end  of 
this  long  room  hangs  a  vtsty  fine  pic* 
ture    of   Tintoretto.      It   records   4j 
miracle  of  St   Marc,    who    appe 
swooping  down  upon  an  astomshe 
crowd,  who  are  trying  every  posslbk 
means  of  terminating  the  life   of  t^ 
saint;  hut  every  axe  is  blunted,  and 
every  sword  is  edgeless,  and  they  aa« 
sail  in  vaio  an  existence  which  heave 
has  determined    to    prolong.      Tb 
VeneUans,  like  other  people,  enjoy  t 
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joke  against  aa  enomy.  They  bave  a 
pleasant  one  against  the  French^  who 
removed,  as  b  well  known,  all  the 
good  pictures  they  could  find,  in  the 
interest  of  the  fine  arts,  and  their 
own.  Most  of  these  treasures  were  bay- 
oneted back  ;  but  they  kept  one  fine 
P.  Veronese  at  Paris,  and  sent  a 
picture  of  their  great  Le  Brun  in  its 
place.  Instead  of  burning.it,  or  send- 
ing it  to  a  lumber  room,  the  Venetian 
committee  placed  it  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light— for  showing  its  defor- 
inities,  and  hung  a  very  fine  picture 
of  the  Veronese  master  by  its  side  I 
The  stair  of  the  Aoademia  is  Palla- 
dio's.  We  heard  it  called  the  mother 
of  spiral  staircases,  of  which  the  off- 
spring is  numerous  to  superfetation, 
bising  met  with  in  every  coffee-house 
in  Paris,  and  almost  at  every  barber's 
shop.  In  the  gallery^  there  are,  of 
course,  many  Portraits  of  all  the 
masters.  Here  eyery  body  goes.  The 
number  is  too  great,  and  the  visit 
tiresome.  The  Frenchman,  we  ob- 
served, goes  through  cheapest.  Before 
you  cut  your  catalogue  open,  he  has 
come,  he  has  seen,  he  is  gone  1  Abiit^ 
ercessit,  evasit,  erupit ;  and  while  some 
over-conscientious  countryman,  witb 
his  pencil  in  hand,  is  taxing  notes, 
a  dying  cadence  of  *'  Magnifique,*'  or 
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**  Ravissant,**  may  be  beard  from  some 
distant  spot,  "low  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less ;"  and  his  ready  gon- 
dola is  already  conveying  him  away 
to  other  exhibitions.  We  were  glad 
to  see  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  by  contemporaries. 
Petrarch  looks  like  a  jaundiced  citi- 
zen, who,  having  shut  up  shop,  and 
gone  for  ten  days  to  take  a  sniff  of 
sea  air  at  Brighton  or  Gravesend^  has 
wrapped  his  head  in  a  shawl,  under 
penalty  of  being  made  a  fright,  rather 
thap  run  the  risk  of  taking  cold. 
Lanra  is  utterly  devoid  of  good  iooks 
of  any  kind — a  vulgar  resemblance  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  women.  We  were 
much  better  pleased  with  the  portrait 
of  Michael  Angelo — a  little  black 
skullcap  reveals  beyond  its  margin  a 
fine  square  forehead,  and  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  thought.  His  eye  is  full 
of  grand  conceptions.  He  has  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  which  rests  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  He  seems  indulging  him- 
self, before  the  public  knows  there 
will  ever  be  such  a  building,  with  a 
prospective  view  of  his  own  St  Peter's  I 
Sitters  for  portraits  ought  to  know 
that  shrewd  men  may  be  made  to 
look  clever;  but  to  look, genitis,  one 
must  have  it  in  possession. 


The  PaisoNs. 


We  are  now  in  prison — in  a  Vene- 
tian dungeon — with  our  reader  for  a 
companion.  How  atrociously  inge- 
nious, how  diabolically  inventive  is 
cruelty!  In  a  cell,  which  we  enter 
stooping,  we  are  made  to  notice  that 
the  round  hole  above  the  door  from 
the  passage  by  which  it  is  entered, 
while  it  admits  air  enough  to  keep  a 

Srisoner  alive,  and  was  not  meant  to 
o  more,  excludes  even  the  com- 
panionship of  the  solitary  candle, 
which  was  permitted  6nly  at  meal 
time.  The  light  was  placed  without, 
and  opposite  to  the  air  hole,  so  as  to 
throw  merely  a  small  circular  halo  on 
the  prison  walls.  These  awful  en- 
ceintes bear  strong  testimony  also  to 
the  endurance  of  man  in  suffering, 
and  prove  that  mind  may  even  be 
active,  and  that  a  certain  exertion  of 
its  powers  is  possible  in  utter  dark- 
ness and  hopiAess  confinement,  ag- 
gnwated  too  often  by  the  apticipation 
pf  a  sanguiDary  death,  of  which  the 
onijr  luceiiaintj  was  the  Vfhen  voA 


the  way.  Upon  the  stone  OTer 
which  we  stumble  as  we  enter, 
Byron,  composing  his  "  Foscari,** 
is  said  to  have  looked  darkness  in  the 
face  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 
These  horrid  cells  have  even  their 
curiosities!  Of  all  the  portraits  of 
themselves  which  painters  have  be- 
queathed, none  which  we  ever  yet  be- 
held interested  us  like  two  profiles  on 
one  low  roof— a  kingly  head,  with 
a  crown  on,  and  by  it  another  ftiee. 
These  are  the  Paduan  tyrant,  Carrara, 
and  his  son,  who  were  certainly 
strangled  within  these  dungeons. 
Availing  himself  of  the  hour  when 
his  star,  the  candle,  shone  from  the 
hole  above,  each,  with  a  charred 
spoon  for  a  pencil,  is  said  to  haTe 
marked  the  shadow  of  the  other  on 
the  roof.  Four  centuries  and  more 
have  rolled  by^  but  well  does  the  in- 
delible charcoal  still  cling  to  the  dry 
stone  wall.  Nor  without  its  interest 
is  ike  scrawl  of  a  poor  illiterate  fel- 
Vm>  "vVq  ttf^tda  or  himself  onl^  hii 
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own  merry  dispositiou,  tbougrh  doomed 

10  lire  and  die  here,  as  were  all  who 
piisBed  along  this  narrow  hid\  cor- 
ridor.   "  Here  was  contlned  Giuseppe 

,  goldgtnith  of  Padu«,  buon  cam* 

pagnoi  &c.,  non  posso  ritornar  in 
dietro,  ma  Spero,**  Hope  ftcr^  f  It 
seenls  mar  veil  oti9  to  find  even  the 
word  written  In  fluch  a  place.  Another 
didtich  we  had  seen  ehewhere; — 

'  De  chl  mi  ftdo,  gaarda  mi  Iddio, 
De  chi  »on  mi  Mo,  mi  guirdtro  lo/' 
Such  an   apothegm^    and  no  where 
more  Ufteful  than  under  the  villanous 
govern menti  of   Itnly  :  one  aod   atU 
verei  however*  more  natural  out  of 
L  prison  than  ia  it.     The  fullawiog  it 
'  more  cooai^tcnt   with   the   pmooer*a 
actual  coudition  ;  but  to  whom  could 
he  addre&s    it»    whoso    incarceration 
wat  only  to  end  with  his  life — veali- 
gia  nulla  retrorsum  ?  Back  from  theae 
.  dens  there  were  indeed  no  foot&tepsf 
**  Noti  ti  flilw  d'uicuno  ;  pensa  e  tace, 
6«  f\i%\t  vol  de  apioui  intidie  «  Ucci : 

11  j^ontirti^  \\  p«fitirli  tiulla  »(iova  ! — 
Ma  l>eii  del  valor  tuo  ft  v»ra  prova." 
Some  have  drawn  churches  on  the 
wallf^  with  ♦*  Coroe,  let  us  worship 
God  in  hi«  Banctuary  !*'  Priests  in 
their  captivity  here  acknowledge  their 
fidelity  to  the  Holy  See;  their  names 
and  that  of  their  cure  may  be  read, 
and  "  Long-  life  to  the  holy  Ho- 
man  Catholic  Church  I"  just  as  the 
soldiers  who  sank  before  him  in  at* 
tempting  a  river  they  eould  not  ford* 
ciied — ''Vive  I'Erapereurl  '*  Concern* 
jng  this  same  Romau  Calholie  Church, 
by  the  way*  that  never  had  a  Bchum, 
Venice,  not  thr«  e  cenUiriea  ago,  de- 
fied the  Pope*s  terrible  prerogative  of 
excommuritcation»  She  bhut  up  the 
chnrch  and  the  chapeK  and  laid  hold 
on  the  priests,  calllugr  herself,  never- 
theless! both  Roman  and  Catholic. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  make  Bologna 
and  Pavttt  obedient  subjects,  his  holi- 
ness erased  them  from  the  list  of  can- 
didaies  lor  heaven.  Wo  entered  one 
cell  which  had  a  window,  as  well  as  a 
door;  and  what  a  window!  By  its 
side  a  hole  ia  wrought  in  the  wall^ 
sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  a 
cord.  It  was  poinled  out  to  us.  Wo 
should  have  orerlooked  it.  Under 
that  witiduw,  wUhtn,  is  the  very  stone, 
of  a  proper  height,  for  the  victim  /o 
ffif  on  and  be  strangled  like  poultry — 
to  have  his  neck  wrung  (ob«  damnable 
and  bloody  man!)  against  the  nnyield* 
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ing  Iron  of  his  casement  t  The  next  cell, 
numbersixj  we  believe,  smells strongof 
the  fire  lighted  by  a  blessed  mob  some 
thirty  years  ago.  **  Sweet  smells  tho 
old  carbon  ! "  Another  cell,  and  the 
last,  is  that  in  which  a  fratricide  nobla 
of  Dalmatia  was  conflned  for  fourteen 
years.  He  was,  they  say,  the  only 
surviving  Tictin^  of  the  inquisitor*! 
tribunal,  when  the  tecrei  stair  wai 
first  detected,  and  the  people  nisbefl 
down  to  the  celts.  He  had  shot  hfs 
brother,  a  priest,  while  he  was  ofi» 
elating  at  the  high  attar  in  Zara. 
He  died  about  forty* four  days  after 
his  liberaKon,  aged  thirty* five  years — 
his  nervous  system, notable  to  sustain 
the  stimulation  of  air  and  light,  to 
which  he  bad  been  so  long  unused^ 
reacted  on  the  machine,  ^nd  put  an 
end  to  its  functions  1  This  cell  has  been 
spared  ai  a  specimen  to  posterity^  and 
is  even,  as  it  was,  and  as  they  all  were, 
a  wild  beast's  den,  Taulted  with  Istrian 
marble  above,  and  ribbed  all  round 
with  wood,  and  rivet  ted  to  the  walls  with 
large  nails.  Its  shape  ia  exactly  that 
of  a  trunk  which  you  pack  clothes  in 
— a  trunk  with  a  round  top*  This  ia 
a  colossal,  impenetrable  trunk.  At 
one  foot  above  the  ground  you  see  tho 
planks  still  ready  for  the  bed  of  straw: 
you  see  the  shelf  for  the  water  and 
tho  loaf  of  bread ;  and  you  tee,  and 
shudder,  at  the  one  small  air-hole 
above  his  pallet,  from  the  dark  cell 
into  the  dark  corridor,  at  the  end  of 
which  corridor  there  ia  a  small  slit* 
whence  a  glimmer  of  daylight  comes 
to  scare  the  very  visiter,  who  may  go 
away  when  he  pleases^  But  tliese 
are  not  all  the  hotrnrs.  Here  rolled 
the  bead  from  the  decapitated  trunk  ; 
through  these  round  boles  fell  the  en- 
sanguined sawdust  into  the  sea,  **  mak** 
ing  the  green  one  red,"  for  these  pri- 
sons are  only  just  above  the  level  ot  the 
water.  Glad  are  yon  to  ascend  the  dun« 
geon  steps,  in  doing  which  you  ohtaiO| 
ttirough  a  parstmonloiuily  lighted  ceij« 
a  view  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  with 
the  stem-locjking  marble  heads  whteb 
project  in  high  relief  from  the  covered 
arch*  What  sounds  are  these  ?  U 1% 
possible  that  man  can  sing  and  wrangle 
behind  the  deeply  receding  window*. 
with  the  double  bars,  of  such  a  localUvl 
Yes !  for  they  be  here  for  a  cer|4<l 
season  only.  They  had  no  Bridge 
of  Sight  to  cross.  Their  frleodf 
know  where  they  are,  and  why  they 
have  eyef^  and  see  the  li|j)it;  they 
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have  ean  to  catch  the  jocund  loimcb 
on  the  quay  below.  The  hellish 
judgments  of  the  Ten  and  of  the  Three 
haye  ceased  for  eyer.  They  shall  not 
die  like  poultry*  not  eyen  though  they 
had  committed  one  of  the  four  capital 
crimes  which  Paul  Veronese  has 
pslnted  in  the  Judgment  Hall.  ^  A 
niend  of  ours  has  put  his  hand  into 
the  Lion's  mouth*  to  satisfy  himself 
that  there  are  ritfdly  no  secret  de« 
nouncements  unswaUowed  in  his  eso- 

Shagus.  The  Austrian  and  his  Boi- 
lers may  be  hated  $  but  he  would 
not  drown  his  state  prisoners.  The 
silent  mischief  of  the  •*  officer  of  the 
night/*  and  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  men*  whose  house  and  family 
shall  know  them  no  more*  can  no 
longer  intimidate.  Mute  are  those 
mutes  who  used  to  conduct  him  up 
the  Scala  Segreta  to  the  presence 
of  remorseless  judges ;  perhaps  out  of 
rooms  of  state  in  his  own  palace* 
whose  walls  were  hung  with  Titian's 
or  Paul  Veronese's  pictures— -rooms 
in  which  the  owner  banqueted  but 
yesterday  in  full  security.  From 
such  rooms  also  came  the  judges 
themselves*  to  deprive  numbers  of 
their  fellow  men  of  hearing  and  of 
flight.  Portraits  of  three  of  these 
wretches*  in  purple  and  in  ermine* 
are  shown  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Look 
at   them*  and  read   the   injunction 
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which  they  heard  in  taking  office  in 
presence  of  St  Hare  and  his  lion— 
<*Primum  semper  ante  omnia  dili* 
genter  inquirete*  ut  cum  justitia  et 
cariiate  definiatis*  neminem  condemiie- 
tis  ante  verum  et  jostum  judieium. 
Nullam  judicetis  suepidonze  arbkrw, 
sed  primum  probate*  etpoatea  senten- 
tiam  proierte*  et  quod  vobis  non  Tultb 
fieri*  alteri  facere  nolUe/'*  The  yery 
Doges  themselves,  it  seemsy  were  not 
safe :  one  of  them,  Grimani*  was  oon* 
fined  eighteen  months*  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  uming  at  despotism  •  The 
inquisitor's  council  discoyered  their 
mistake*  and  caused  Titian  to  record  it 
by  the  beautifol  picture  called  «  The 
Triumph  of  the  Glory  of  the  Cross.* 
The  upper  prisons*  though  they  bear 
the  ominous  title*  ''Sottoi  Piomlu,'* 
are  very  diflPerent  places  of  confine- 
ment. Here  there  is  light  and  fresh 
air.  The  roof  of  lead  is  full  four  feet 
above  the  wooden  ceiling  of  the 
room.  In  short*  Silvio  Pellico  lias 
made  the  most  of  a  prison  by  no  means 
bad.  They  pointed  out  to  us  his  room* 
where  a  detachment  of  pig^ns*  from 
the  Piazza*  were  cooing  and  pursuing 
each  other  along  the  ledge  or  his  win- 
dow-nil—an  episode  which*  had  it  oc- 
curred during  his  confinement*  would 
doubtless  have  called  forth  some  yeij 
touching  apostrophe  to  the  reader^ 
feelings. 


Society  or  St  Rock. 


When  a  really  superior  man  pre- 
sents us  with  a  conceit  unworthy  of 
his  reputation,  we  feel  less  angry  at 
the  thing  produced*  than  disappointed 
at  his  having  been  its  author.  Thus 
we  felt  to*day  on  visiting  St  Rock. 
"  Sansovino  again*"  said  we,  but  our 
guide  shook  his  head*  and  claimed  the 
architecture  for  Palladio.  Is  it  pos- 
sible? Can  this  be  indeed  the  work 
of  Palladio — the  grave*  the  classical* 
the  correct*  the  lauded  of  Forsyth  and 
the  initiated  few — of  Palladio,  who 
built  for  judges*  and  living  frugally 
on  the  contingent  approbation  extort- 
ed from  rivals*  invested  bis  great  ca- 
pital of  fame  with  posterity*  to  be 
paid*  principal  and  mterest*  when  pos- 
terity should  come  of  age  to  appre- 
ciate him?  What  a  disappointment 
to  us*  who*  primed  and  loaded*  and 
ready  to  explode  on  the  first  of  his 
works  we  ihimld  bo  brought  to  see. 


were  conducted  to  this !  Harmony  of 
design  seems  entirely  wanting  in  this 
vast  polygonous  building,  composed* 
as  it  iSf  of  all  the  conetructive  materi- 
als one  ever  heard  of*  forcing  attention 
to  its  own  want  of  drawing,  by  its 
equal  sins  against  all  legitimate  em- 
ployment of  colours.  Stone*  brick,  and 
stucco,  so  justly  repudiated  by  all  good 
architecture*  in  the  same  members  of 
a  building,  here  unite  their  allogenoos 
surfaces.  The  portico*  shabby  in  de- 
sign* is  not  saved  from  that  charge  by 
Corinthian  columns*  which  have  not 
room  to  stand  at  ease — ^nor  are  the 
columns  themselves  without  reproach 
in  point  of  taste.  A  man  must  be 
very  tired  of  legitimate  ornament  be- 
fore he  would  substitute  capitals  which 
look  like  cauliflowers  run  to  seed; 
and  that  ugly  rim  around  them  seems 
placed  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  metal 
ooop  whioh  a  fractnrsd  oobwm  It 
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often  obliged  to  wear.  Windows  io 
pairs  might  in  themselves  be  aa 
agreeable  Doyelly,  were  I  hey  aot  made 
otherwise  by  the  details  within*  In 
a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columns^ 
inequality  of  height,  which  is  bad 
eoougUf  is  ag^ra?ated  by  want  of  nni- 
focmity  in  other  respects;  for  some  of 
these  columns  are  plain>  some  fiuted, 
some  eren  twisted^  some  mounted  on 
pedestals  of  granite  or  porphyry^  as  if 
this  was  the  only  mode  by  which  they 
cotild  reach  the  wooden  roof,  and 
which  they  only  succeed,  after  allj  in 
doing,  by  cross  beams  and  escalloped 
wedget  jambed  in  between  them  and 
their  coronets.  The  stairst  indeed^ 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  ball,  are 
noble,  and  afford  a  worthy  adilm  to 
Tintoretto's  masterpieces,  for  almost 
all  those  works  are  collected  here,  any 
of  whichf  elsewhere,  would  have  en- 
grossed our  whole  attention.  The 
Crucitlxion,  however,  far  eclipsed  ail 
the  rest.  We  were  ihreet  and  we  were 
unanimously  arrested  a  full  half  hour 
before  that  painting,  and  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  it.  The  moment 
— such  a  moment  I^ — could  only  have 
been  dared  by  a  painter  who  had  the 
command  of  resources  such  as  his. 
An  experimentum  crucis,  indeed,  were 
thb  to  any  thing  below  excellence  I 
Our  Saviour  ^s  just ai^xed  to  the  cross, 
one  of  the  thieves  is  ready  to  be,  but 
is  not  yet  fixed — from  him  no  blood 
yet  flows.  His  is  the  horrid  suspense 
of  impending  torture  I  The  third  is 
being  swung  up  to  the  position  in  which 
he  is  to  suffer!  The  tirst  wail  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Saviour  is 
not  spent.  Nol  the  agony  of  their 
grief  is  at  its  worst  I  The  shouts  of 
the  rabble  are  all  but  heard  1  Some 
dear  familiar  faces  are  looking  up  to 
the  Saviour,  and  are  seen  by  him! 
The  calm  countenance  of  the  suffer- 
ing Christ,  alive  on  the  cross — his 
features^  not  yet  altered  by  agonies, 
are  turned  away  (as  in  obedience  to  an 
instinctive  aversion)  from  the  blood 
which  has  already  stained  the  cross! 
What  a  conception,  and  bow  unlike 
all  the  other  Crucifixions  we  have  yet 
seenl  The  reader  supposes  tuts 
building,  called  St  Rock,  to  be  a 
church?  No— it  was  built  for  a 
caiino  nobiU,  on  the  departure  of 
the  plague,  (attributed  to  St  Rock's 
intercession,)  in  1515 — <*  Passim  urhe 
iota,^  so  says  an  inscription  on  the 
stairsi  **  cadaverajacereprostrata,  cor- 
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bitncuiiM,  htibonibm,  fnacuIU  otfttssaa/* 
As  to  the  pictute4t  collected  there  the 
interest  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
Tintoretto,  the  painter,  was  (tor  tbo 
murder  of  his  wife)  compelled  to  exe- 
cute them  on  the  spot,  and  wrought 
at  them  in  confinement  for  14  years; 
in  short,  he  was  sent  to  the  galiies« 
and  made  to  work  at  the  trade  he  had 
learned— a  shocking  story,  in  all  ita 
tissue  of  geoioB  and  crime — society 
outraged,  and  yet  almost  indemnified  I 

The  Omno  Nobi/e,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  caste  of  nobility,  is  v^ery 
ancient  in  Italy,  very  exclusive,  and 
long  preceded  our  clubs.  Such  places 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  of  high 
antiquity.  They  were  called  sediU — 
each  caste,  indeed,  had  there  its  jiedile* 
They  answered  to  the  people  in  place 
of  cofi'ee- houses,  before  coffee  was  im- 
ported; and  as  they  also  answered  the 
purpose  of  €Oin*erMatiQfi,  confertnce^  or 
compiracy^  the  suppression  of  them 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  precious 
Ferdinand^  when  English  counsels  anil 
an  English  admiral  infitcted  him  anew  ' 
on  his  unhappy  subjects*  The  sedile 
was  classical  also.  The  semicircular 
seats  at  the  gates  of  Pompeii,  put  odo 
in  mind  of  the  old  men  at  the  Skaian 
gate  of  Troy,  sitting  there  to  discuai 
the  ladies,  and  Helen  of  the  number 
— the  stdiiif  in  short,  were  public,  and 
exclusive  sitting  place?* 

Immediately  opposite  to  this  build* 
ing  stands  the  church  connected  with 
it,  and  belonging  to  the  same  society. 
Between  ita  nave  and  transept,  a  noble 
choir,  composed  of  richly  carved  wood 
and  marble,  stands  like  an  ornamented 
antediluvian  ark,  and  by  its  side  a 
wooden  pulpit,  fit  only  for  Punch's 
theatre.  Near  a  fantastic  St  Francis, 
and  sculptured  in  marble,  are  the  Fos- 
cari  and  the  Ursini — generab  by  sea, 
so  the  Venetians  called  their  admiralsi^ 
and  generals  by  land,  one  of  whom, 
Sarelii,  a  fine  burly  fellow,  full  siKi 
feet  high  in  his  saddle,  is  riding^  a  Tro- 
jan horse,  armed,  like  himself,  cap-a* 
pie.  Right  into  one  of  the  side  cha- 
pels, the  Pessaro  family  have  a  vast 
monument  tibi  ft  suii^ — a  dozen  such  J 
would  almost  fill  the  church!  Four 
miniature  Evangelists,  painted  in  sueh 
an  elaborate  manner,  by  Bonelli,  that 
the  verv  hairs  on  their  beards  can  be 
connteo,  are  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  place.  This  church  preserves  also  J 
the  heart  of  Canova,  within  a  monu- 
ment designed  by  himself  to  the  me- 
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mory.of  Titian  |  dying  Wore  it  was 
completed,  it  was  finished  by  bis  pur 
pils,  and  inscribed  to  bis  own — the 
Emperors  of  Aosiria  and  of  Russia 
eontributing  to  the  pious  work.  A 
emdl  lozenge-shaped  tablet  opposite 
ibis  monument  continues»  therefore^ 
lo  tell  posterity  where  Titian  lies  :--- 
^  Oui  giace  il  gran  Tiziano  de  Vecellii 
emulator  di  Zeuii  e  d*Apelle."  Ti- 
tian died  of  the  plague  in  his  94tb 
year ;  but  the  Venetian  painter,  though 
postponed  to  Canova»  nas  not  lost  for 
^ver  his  monumental  honours,  for  the 

Snonsy  aware  of  what  they  owed  to. 
m«  the  painter  of  new  chnrchesi 
resoWed  to  place  him  in  a  niche  in  the 
most  honourable  part  of  their  own. 


To  install  him  within  the  precincts  of 
the  altar  itself,  without  scandal,  wat 
not  easy;  so  they  decapitated  a  St 
Jerome,  and  substituted  the  hea'd  of 
the  prince  of  the  Venetian  school !  who 
ftill,  to  one  of  the  «9t;yfro/,  passes  for 
St  Jerome^  and  receives  voti?e  offer- 
ings eo  nomine.  Nor  know  we  any 
countenance,  under  any  name»  more 
calculated,  even  in  a  Catholic  church, 
to  inspire  revereuce  or  compel  genu- 
flexion, than  this  forgery  of  St  Jerome 
— his  beard  is  but  a  little  less  magni- 
ficent than  that  of  Michael  Angelo^s 
Moses,  and  the  well-known  fineness 
and  regularity  of  his  features  do  jus- 
tice to  it. 


l*aaysLLERS  in  Italy,  Sterns,  Beckford,  Eustace,  the  Goides  and  Ma- 
nuals, THE  FoaSTTH,  &C. 


We  can  make  out  alist  of  about  forty 
published  travels  in  this  country,  from 
old  Montaigne,  who  dined  in  company 
with  Bianca  Capella  at  Pratolino,  and 
bought  she  drank  too  much  Tuscan 
wine,  to  Mrs  Starke;  and  how  few  are 
available  to  real  wants  in  travelling ! 
Between  the  nimii  and  the  not  enougn, 
not  many  have  had  the  fortune  to  steer; 
some  give  you  so  much  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  building  that  you  heartily 
wish  it  bad  never  been  built ;  others 
write  inventories  of  the  curiosities  con- 
iained  in  cnurches  and  convents,  and 
distribute*  as  if  it  were  so  much  trans- 
fera  ble  stock,  their  notes  of  admira- 
iion,  or  rather  exclamation.  Some,  to 

five  you  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  gran- 
Bur  of  a  building,  enlarge  upon  its 
cost,  or  the  time  it  took ;  some  write 
dassical  tours,  and/urntsA  the  texts, 
the  great  charm  of  whieh  is  their  oc- 
curring to  one*s  self,  prompted  only  by 
tike  genius  loci.  StiU,  however,  these 
may  be  welcome  to  the  reader  at  home, 
or  even  40  the  traveller  too  old  to  re- 
collect the  passages  imprompted ;  but 
there  is  one  wayfarina  man,  whose 
companionship  we  sbouTd  have  eigoy- 
fd,  who,  like  Sterne  of  old,  stands  by 
himself.  Forsyth  neither  measures  nor 
appraises  ;  and  if  be  quotes,  it  is  not 
to  show  off  his  reading,  bat  to  support 
hb  character  for  taste  ;  as  to  style  and 
tbought,  he  is  the  Taeitus  of  tourists, 
aad,  assuredlyf  as  Tet  without  a  rival 
Jn  Eufgland.  With  whom  woirfa  you 
qampgre  him  for  tbf  infoiniiitioii  f  on 
amre,  condena^  and  qniddy  osipaiu^* 


ed  ?  Not  surely  with  Eustace,  who  tra^ 
vels  in  perpetual  warfare  with  France 
and  Protestantism,  and  transcribes  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  and  Silius  Italicus  in 
every  page  of  his  tedious  progress? 
The  much  overprabed  smart ness^  or 
liveliness,  of  Beckford,  is  utterly  eclip- 
sed by  the  terse  sentences  of  a  man 
who  went  forth  from  amidst  the  Scot- 
tish mists,  not  wiih  a  fortune  and  the 
command  of  the  post-horses  of  Europe, 
but  with  far  more  than  commonplace 
learning,  and  many  very  unusual  ac» 
complishmenrs.  On  whatever  subject 
he  descants,  Forsyth  is  always  equal  to 
it.  Nothing  weak,  nothing  unreflect- 
ive  in  the  matter ;  a  style  which  stu- 
tains  him  nobly  under  the  dome  of  St 
Peter's,  or  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum ; 
but  where  things  are  to  be  criticised^ 
not  felt,  is  short  and  pithy  as  a  pro- 
Tcrb  !  Woe  to  the  architects  whom  he 
places  at  the  bar  of  his  inexorable 
judgment !  he  scatters  their  mbplaced 
Corinthians  like  nine-pins,  and  pulls 
down,  like  Samsop,  their  own  edi-, 
fioes  about  their  ears.  But  For-' 
syth's  sentences,  like  Lord  Brough- 
am's law  decisions,  are  really  not  al- 
yRKy% final,  and,  oftener  than  his  oa- 
nsual  powers  would  lead  one  to  belieye, 
require  a  anart  of  cassations  he  ge- 
neralizes too  much,  and  too  often  from 
particulars,  and  he  is  far  from  always 
accurate  in  his  facts.  He  was  but  a 
abort  time  at  Venice,  and  that  be  did 
90t  write  this  part  of  his  book  entirely 
from  notea.nuuU  on  the  qpotf  we  are 
n^  cmiivcL<ft4«    ms  Mini,  for  in« 
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^■Stance,  is  purely  ati  imnginatire  **  ZeC' 
Vc/z/'  and  as  unlike  the  Venetian  aa  it 
is  possible  to  be*  No  wonder !  for  be 
employed  a  diffurcni  archUect  from  the 
real  one  in  the  confitruLttng  it.  A9 
to  Palkdian  churches*  of  which  hesays^ 
and  truly,  that  Venice  mny  be  proud, 
II ■      he  niakei*  more  than  one  mistake.    In 

■  St  Georgo*s — he  bids  us  notice  a  pe- 

■  cuUarity,  two  different  orders  of  co- 
^  lumns  rising  from  the  same  pavement 

to  different  heights ;  both  are  of  the 
$ame  order — Corinthian.     In  the  Je- 
ftuits'i  he  speakg  of  a  large  ciborlum  of 
Carrara  marble,  planted  on  twisted  co- 
lumns  of  verd   anliquet  but  this  or- 
nament or  deformity  must  be  looked 
for  in  some  other  church,  where  he 
bad  no  doubt  seen  it ;  nor  would  he 
have  found  quite  so  much  fault  with 
^  the  tall  ornamental  chimney-pots  of 
H  Venice*  h»d  he  heard,  as  we  did,  of  its 
H  Grinds.     Forsyth  has  said  nothing  of 
B  the  ilorsat  of  St  Marc,  which  we  be- 
m  lieve  were  not  there  in  his  time — they 
were  at  tliat  period  groomed  10  Trance* 
"  The  horses  of  St  Marc  are  admired 
for  their  style,  anatomy,  and  breeding* 
Their  poise   and  attitude  are  surely 

Iuoble,  powerful,  full  of  action, — per- 
haps too  full  of  action  for  their  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  business  has  an  evan- 
golisi  with  race  horses?  A  Christian 
edifice  cau  derive  no  real  dlijnity  nor 
grace  from  the  symbol  or  indication  of 
a  Pagan  hippodrome,  or  a  modern 
livery  stable.  It  is  not  enough  that 
adjuncts  be  ornamental  they  must 
also  be  appropriate*  They  might  as 
well  liave  put  up  eagles,  efephantSf  or 
giraffes  before  St  Marc ;  and  let  the 
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meriti  of  these  trnvcllcd  horses  be  ^hat 
they  rony,  on  a  worse  position  for  their 
own  display,  or  more  unfit  one,  wr  rr- 
speets  the  building  to  which  iht^y  ar^ 
attached,  it  would  h^ve  been  impossi- 
ble to  have  nailed  them.'*  And  now 
that  we  have  prepared  our  way,  And 
endeavoured  to  pay  a  just  homage  to 
our  favourite  writer  on  these  matujrs, 
we  shall  with  the  less  scruple  raeu- 
llon  where  he  is  wrong  as  to  facts,  or, 
in  our  own  opinion,  hard  as  to  judg- 
ments, (that  he  is  very  generally  too 
technical  every  one  fc**lB*)  Of  his  in- 
correctness, take  the  following  as  a  me« 
morable  instance,  St  Peter*s,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  full  of  m:ignificent  mo- 
numents of  departed  popes.  Forsyth 
says,  "  each  is  dressed  in  the  pontibcal 
habit,  kneeling^  in  the  grave  and  so- 
lemn act  of  benediction  ;  an  act  but 
poorly  denoted  by  the  divergent  fin- 
gers. '  There  are,  we  believe,  in  St  Pe- 
ter's, ikom  of  fourteen  popes,  whereof 
one  is  standing,  two  or  three  ont^  are 
kneetitifff  one  is  recumbent,  and  att  the 
rest  are  Sitting,  It  b  fu  rlh  e  r  rem  ark^ble, 
that  Forsyth  should  not  have  perceived 
the  ioeomp4tibility  of  kneeling  figures 
dispensing  the  papal  benediction,  which 
requires  a  certain  grandeur  of  attitude, 
and  is,  we  believe,  always  performed 
by  tho  living  pontiff  trect.  As  to  the 
figures  which  $it,  they  rather  repre* 
sent  the  popes  in  that  act  winch,  In 
Koman  antiquity,  is  called  atlocatioHf 
— they  are  evidently  speaking,  It  may 
be,  the  speech  of  command  or  exhor- 
tation, but  it  id  not  that  most  imposing 
function  which  terminates  the  festival 
of  Easter 
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St  Gkoiic»s*b« 


The  church  of  St  George,  fine  as  it 
[may  be  in  its  proportions  and  style, 
I  being  constructed  of  Istrian  stone,  pre- 
[  Bents  too  much  the  appearance  of  being 
\  recently  whitewashed  ;  and  this  un« 
&ubdued  colour  of  the  material  renders 
tho  broad  cornice,  objected  to  by  For- 
I  syth  as  an  establlihed  impropriety  in 
ail  churches,  which  perhaps  It  is,  more 
apparent  here.     Painted   pasteboard 
saints,  apparently  in  their  niches,  fur- 
ther dUtigure  a  church  wtiich  should 
have  been  left  either  unadorned,  or 
ornamented  In  a  way  V         '    :   the 
noblencsK  of  its  sunerstr  \  j  ere 

we  saw  a  grisly  tollectioii  ut  Capudns, 
who  had  been  beatified  within  the  last 


cetitury  ;  old  men  and  young,  with 
light  and  dark  hair;  wax  fac^s  anill 
glass  eyes  (Venice  cannot  forget  her  1 
htadM)  to  match  the  hue  of  those  they 
had  when  living !  On  a  mould  taken 
from  the  dead  man*s  face,  a  east  in 
wax  is  made,  and  the  real  beard  of  his 
flesh  and  blood  attached  to  it,  giving 
an  expression — and  a  terrible  expreia- 
ion  it  is  too — to  the  bloodless  wax. 

The  first  church  we  saw  her©  was 
that  Gothio  building  which  contain* 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  doges  ;  St 
Paul  and  St  JamesI  It  has  a  series  ofi 
monuments  erected  to  the  chiefs  aiid| 
generals  of  the  republic,  which  are,  foe 
magnificence  and  cost,  scarcely  second 
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to  thdie  of  ibe  popesi  in  St  Peter's. 
One  of  thb  terves  was,  it  b  assertedr 
copied  several  times  by  Canova  as  a 
study. 

In  passing^  the  church  of  St  Martin, 
we  free  the  only  remaimng  Lions 
Month  ill  Venice,  He  open*  it  here  at 
full  stretch,  and  Beems  rnaring  in  anger 
•at  those  who  would  cram  into  it  their 
••  Denoncii  segreti  contro  b&iteiniator© 
ct  trreve recti  alle  chicse  I**  Formerly 
each  church  had  \U  lion's  mouth,  but 
now  they  are  closed  up  and  walled  in. 
The  press  fur  ever,  even  in  its  worst 
abases,  rather  than  this  1  The  church 
of  St  Sebastian  is  full  of  the  works  of 
Paul  Yerooetset  and  contains  his  ashes 


I 


and  those  of  two  of  h\% 
double  martyrdoms  of  St  Eebatfdaii  i 
both  fine  pictures.     A  St  Yeroakai 
in   company   with    another   bean 
laintt  touching  wouftcfss  aod  ibe  wooadi 
hcaU  as  they  ought  yodr  ^  ^  ^rmii| 

a  medication  I    for    m  ^    lli«e 

young  people  have  cnui-ii  u^  tue  taial 
in  them«  Mutaii*  mutandis ^  it  might 
do  for  Clorinda  and  Taacredt^  or  fur 
Don  Juan  and  Haidee*  Thb  cliurcii 
is  poor,  and  is  also  damp  •  so  tbai  tlii 
pictures  of  Paul  Verunese,  which  ailefll 
lis  walls,  suder  daily  iojury* — the 
shades  are  becoming-  too  deep«  asd  tha 
lights  are  no  longer  wb&t  the/  were. 


» 


Napoleon's  AC4cia  GAROENt  &c.  &o.  &c. 


Napoleon's  acacia  garden  is  a  place 
we  remember  with  a  schoolboy's  plea* 
9ure»  as  his  only  {Aay  ground  for  a 
weeki  certain  ^^ears  ago.  We  had  not 
loHR^  enjoyed  the  cool  air  of  the  un- 
rnfllcd  sea,  which  rippled  against  its 
wall,  or  listened  to  approaching  or  re- 
treating oars,  which,  on  whatever 
waters,  belong  to  the  pleasant  class  of 
■ounds,  when  clouds  appeared  to  bo 
gathering  in  the  direction  of  St  Marc*s, 
and  presently  some  zig-zags  of  light- 
ning amidst  the  precipitately  lowering 
darkness,  with  an  occasional  growl  or 
two  from  the  same  quarter^  warned  us 
to  return.  We  left  the  only  garden 
in  Venice  (pttbiicijurig)  with  regret  j 
but  BO  slow  is  a  storm  sometimes  in 
working  up,  in  the  usual  repose  of  the 
Italian  sky»  to  the  point  where  yon 
expect  it  to  explode,  that,  in  our  way 
back,  we  had  time  to  stop  and  witness 
a  scene  or  two  eminently  Venetian~> 
one,  indeed,  so  disposed  for  a  picture^ 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  make  a  sketch  for  that 
purpose.  On  one  of  those  little  ele- 
vated bridges  which  give  the  necessary 
continuity  to  the  quays,  and  occur  suf- 
ficiently often  in  your  walk,  in  what- 
ever  direction,  to  prevent  your  forget- 
ting you  are  in  Venice^  we  came  upon 
a  small  <£dicula  let  into  a  wall^  and  in- 
habited by  a  miniature  Madonna^  who 
had  just  room  enough  for  a  few  votive 


Amonr    < 


offerings  and  the  necessary  

ment  of  consecrated  tapers,      Amoof 
the  pictured  deliverances  hung'  about 
here,  as  elsewhere^  one  was  intended 
for  a  sea-piece,  though  it  would  be  dtf* 
ficult  to  bay  in  what  school  the  hi 
was  educated  which  had  here  com^n 
te6.  to  canvass  the  unlikeneas 
treacherous  element ;  *   but  a  i 
it  was»  though  not  a  Vertier« 
place  where  it  bung  seemed  to 
favourite  and  much -frequented  chap 
of  the  Madonva  del  Mare,    Wet  g uan 
ian  was  an  old  fellow,  with  cap 
head,  and  sleep  in  his  eye,  whose  duty 
It  was  to  take  care  of  her  and  the  can* 
dies,  and  receive  from  old  and  young 
all    the    money    they    were    williajs 
(jKuv  mx.n$lt    ^1    ^v^^,   perhaps^} 
give    bim^    in    return  for  which 
gave  a  framed  print,  value  abom 
penny,  to  be  ki^f  ed  and  kept  ponse 
of  for  half  a  minute  or  so»  or  fill  a 
suitable  number  of  Aves  had  been  said 
to  it,  and  then  to  be  duly  retnm#d. 
Some  knelt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  shrine  itself,  interceding, 
donbtleiSt  for  their  friends  at   %eh  ; 
some  were  not  easy  unless  they  touch 
ed  the  sill,  while  other  votaries  mix 
or  knelt  at  different  distances  from  i\^ 
depot,  either  posse^^ing  faith  of  stoutef 
quality,  or,  it  might  be,  from  fear  of 
the  exacting  old  fright,  who  sat  watch* 
ing  and  scraping  the  caudles,  and  do- 
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There  nnutbs  a  whole  swarm  of  poor  daubers  in  IuIy»or  wbom  it  rosy  be  said  that 
«ach  "  pUia  m  Ump^HaH^  ItM^un'*  who  work  for  the  faithful  at  so  mucb  a  flquar* 
Inch,  &nd  paint  you  laipvndtdi  submerged,  matiiated,  at  the  case  may  b«,<^biil  always 
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log  all   he  could 
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to  eDiice  them  to 
come  forirard  as  voluotary  coDtflbu* 
tors  to  his  not  uoprofiUblo  appoiDt- 
meDts. 

At  all  eTentSfthefihrine  is  in  faihion. 
Sailors  aing  out  a  luatj  nve  as  thej 
pABJi ;  infaata  are  made  to  turn  aside 
aod  koeelt  aod  be  dazzled  bj  the 
candlea.  Every  one  who  passes  un- 
cofera  hts  bead,  and  few  do  so  without 
payiog  tribute  to  the  showman  of  the 
Aistiao  cap.  But  after  all,  Vetiico  b 
Venice  ;  and  the  unrepresaed  sounds  of 
the  profane  io  the  distance,  the  aong 
and  the  dance,  the  shout^  or  the  noise 
of  the  craft  shooting  bj  below  the 
bridge*  prevent  him  from  having  it 
alL  his  own  way.  Of  course,  we  stood 
a  moment  to  look  on ;  and  though  our 
stopping  made  others  stop,  and  brought 
votaries  to  the  Madonna,  and  pence 
tohimj  he  pretended  to  be  scandalized 
at  our  heretical  hatSf  and  half  shut  the 
shrine  in  our  faees^,  not  so  close,  how- 
ever, but  that  the  old  spider  could  look 
out  for  more  flies,  whom  he  intended 
io  secure ;  and  secure  them  he  did,  for 
some  evidently  quickened  their  steps, 
for  fear,  uoleas  they  should  be  alert, 
that  the  door  would  be  finally  closed, 
and  the  Virgin's  hour  for  receiving 
company  past.  Three  smart  girls, 
and  some  devout  of  the  other  sex,  were 
still  oQ  their  kneea  on  the  steps  of  the 
little  bridge  when  we  moved  on.  The 


sort  at  leisure.  Id  otir  way  liomc 
wardy  we  heard  the  loose  lirabera  o] 
many  a  floor  shaking  to  the  dancer'a 
tread  ;  and  in  the  street  itself,  u  nmgiu 
lantern  offered  us  the  actions  of  im* 
dying  Punch,  whose  birthplace  all 
Italy  might  contend  for,  as  Greece  for 
Homer.  Forsyth  makes  him  a  native 
of  Bergamo  **  We  found  more  to  at-* 
tract  us  in  a  small  theatre,  erected  for 
the  performance  of  legitimate  tragedy, 
comedy,  aod  farce,  by  a  complete 
dramatit  pmnnts  of  little  heroes  and 
heroines  in  wood,  and  stopped  for  some 
minutes  listening  to  a  piece  called  the 
Four  Element*,  being  uufortunately 
too  late  for  one  which  had  just  been 
concluded,  written  by  the  man,  the 
actor  and  the  author,  within  the 
puppet-show, and  called  the  Triumph 
of  tho  Lombards.  His  wife  collected 
the  money  in  the  street :  the  billet  foi 
one  of  the  semicircle  of  chairs,  disposed 
for  the  select  part  of  the  audience, 
cost  two  sous  1  the  vulgar,  who  stand 
outside  the  railing,  have,  like  our^ 
selves,  their  treat  for  nothing* 

What  a  place  this  Venice  must  have 
been !  said  we  to  ourselves  and  otben 
at  dinner.  What  a  number  of  Strang  a; 
stones  have  been  delivered  for  ou 
edification  to-day,  roundly  and  ofl< 
hand,  by  our  expert  valet  de  place! 
We  only  wished  we  could  implicitly 
trust  him.     Why  did  he  hurry  us  on, 
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silence  was  perfect,  the  light  of  day     without  a  moment's  pause,  from  one 


was  fast  fading,  and  the  party  would 
soon  have  been  in  all  the  perils  of 
darkness,  but  for  the  tapers,  aod  the 
flash  which  occasionally  lit  up  the 
horizon.  These  dangers,  however, 
were  evaded ;  for,  on  turning  round, 
we  saw  them  rise,  kiss  the  box  into 
which  they  had  put  their  alms,  and 
nothing  else,  cross  themselves,  and  go 
away  hapny  ;  while  the  old  fellow,  at 
least  eaually  so,  having  collected  all 
the  ataJactites  from  the  candles,  and 
put  them  by  carefully,  extinguishes 
tho  light,  sticks  the  print  of  the  Virgin 
behind  a  votive  crutch,  comes  out  of 
his  bureau,  fumbles  about  for  the  key, 
and  locking  up  all  safe  for  the  night, 
hobbles  off  with  the  money-box  under 
his  arm,  the  contents  of  which  he  will 


rild  romance  to  another!^  for  we  have 
heard  tales  one  would  absolutely  derldet 
beyond  the  Lapunes^  By  the  time  om 
dessert  was  served,  wo  could  bear  one 
another^s  objections  no  longer — the 
fellow  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
laughing  at  our  English  credulity — 
tatn  vacui  capilii  populum  Pftmaca 
puiavit  f — we  would  subject  him  (one 
of  us  was  bred  to  the  bar)  to  cross^ 
examination,  and  endeavour,  as  to 
somo  of  the  personages,  to  prove  an 
aJibi,  or  find  a  flaw  in  a  date,  whictij 
should  falsify  the  whole.  In  this  spirii 
we  rang  the  bell,  to  summon  him  be-j 
fore  us.  Our  dignity.,  to  be  sure,  mig  hi 
be  somewhat  compromised  by  thehssiy 
step  we  were  going  to  take — we  might 
only  afford   him  an  opportunity  o~ 


B        *  Punch,  howsver,  may,  in  our  opinion,  viodictte  a  more  andent  orlgln«     At  atiy 
rats,  he  alwsfi  reminds  lu  besudfully  of  aotiquity* 

.^~.tAiideixiqa«  r«dit  ad  pulptta  notum 
Sxodiump  quum  p«rsoDn  pftHentls  hiatum 
la  frsmio  matris  formid&t  mtticus  iofans. 

_Juv.  111.  174. 


.onviclln^  U9  of  being  it  I- read  iu  Veuo*     Carrara'^  alin 

iUn  story,  and  we  h^lf  repented  (ooe 

0iocs  goroetimpO  of  littving  pulled  the 

bell  :  but  p*ilM  It  had  been,  and  be 
twis  before  us,  with  his  uiuiil  deferen- 

\xa\  b^ytf.  Hern !— respectful  saluta* 
Hion  that,  if  sincere !     We  couched, 

Htul    looked    irresolution.      Had    we 

ineezed,  he  would  have  wished  us  long^ 
[life;  but  coughs  are  not  noticed  in 
I  Italy,  and  yet  we  coughed  again,  as  If 
I  for  a  reply.  Do  the  Bignori  wish  to 
Uee  the  Academia  to-morrow  ?  Why, 
I  yea,  if  by  that  time  we  should  have 
idigeiUd  all  ho  had  told  us  todm/^- 
i  fit  fa  la  digeslione.  He  begged  pardon 
* — he  could  not  understand  what  we 
i  meant.     Why,  to  be  plain,  then,  we 

i^ould  not  quite  believe  all  the  hcllt 

cote  he  had  told  us.     *•  Che  belie  cone  f* 

Why,  for  instance^  Tintoretto*s  having 

murdered  his  wife,  kc*  &e*  Theernide- 

i  books  don't  mention  that^  and  they  put 


left:,  with  pois<       i 

pop-fiin,    b«for©     th«    fo^^iiCl 

powder.  It  yr^s  all  very  well  foj 

stgnoti /oresticri  who  bad  not  travdli 

but  as  to  oarselvcs.    vtv   h.id»     Tli 

bold  declaration  of 

upon  us  a  second  t.  . 

reeled  nor  revised,  of 

before,  coupled  with  n  t 

us  the  very  pistol. 

and  prove  all  hts  s 

once  to  p<?r5on8,  buf>K?,  ;tuU   pa 

Coufijquently,    when     would    we 

called  to-marrow  ?      Early,  if  all 

expeeted  to  be  told  were  to  bo  tr 

«*Signore/*wri-  *'     ri^^-^^     »  . 

served  Lord  I 

have  era  ploy  tki  ^u  ,/.-^,  *.«,*, i.Tr 

felt  ashamed  of  what  we  had  i 

determined  never  agJiin  to  <ici 

q*tkitor  at  Venice,  wiLhtxut   a  b^ftij 

supply  of  the  necessarjr  appamui  \ 

carrying  it  through. 


The  TiiEASDBY  op  St  Mabc*s. 


I 


To  describe  the  Treasury  of  St 
Marc*s,  une — the  writer,  must  possess 
a  whole  Stephens*  Thesaurus  of  words, 
or  the  reader  suppose  some  scenes  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  realized.  The 
bubbling  pearl*  the  emerald  too  un- 
wieldy t»  wear ;  the  ruby  that  no  pen, 
Dot  even  its  own,  can  do  justice  to, 
the  turquoise  binding  of  the  book 
which  St  Marc  holds  in  his  hand — 
these  are  but  unimportant  items  of 
Buch  a  whole; — his  ofliciat  chair  is 
inlaid  with  jewels,  and  into  ha  arms 
are  hiserted  one  or  two,  that  are  as 
much  misplaced  as  the  worst  taste 
could  possibly  have  contrived*  The 
object  is,  as  a  whole,  as  much 
above  all  valuation  as  it  is  below  all 
criticistn ;  tbey  told  tu  what  every 


away  b»* 


thing  cost,  atid  we  went 
wildered  with  carats  and  cotopul 
tion.  There  never  was  a  Baliit  t^o  rii  ' 
diffht  as  St  Marc,  (though  w©  h 
with  a  few  others  of  the  ealend 
must  have  been  supposed  Co  have  fl 
penchant  that  way  ;)  and  what  the 
saint  could  not  possibly  awaj  with, 
his  Lion  got  in  his  roaster *s  name. 
Of  what  use  can  diamond  eyes  bo  to 
lion?  thought  the  French;  and  t 
operation  of  rMr acting  the  lerues  w 
forthwith,  and  most  successfully,  per- 
formed, the  Lion  neither  win  ■-  ■  r 
wagging  his  tail ;  and  even  i 
tians  faust  allow  that  he  lookc- 
and  sees  cjuite  as  well,  in  his  prcAcnl 
glass  or  rock-crrstal  eyes,  as  he 
with  hb  original  ones^ 


The  PicTnftBs. 


Forsyth   baa  said  precisely  what 

all  who  see  them  must  say  of  one  of 

the  two  grand  pictures  in  this  palace, 

,  that  it  is  Impossible    to    catch    the 

[painter a  design*     In  the  *'  Glory  of 

I  Paradise,'*  by  Tintoretto,  the  eye  is 

Iwnfidermg  amidst  a  whnle  mythology 

^  of  living  nnd  defunct  popes*  cardinalsi 

bishops,  and  8«LDt«  ;  it  looks  Hko  the 

Virgin    Mary's   Ura\eing-foom  .  and 

so  crowded,  that  there  Is  no  oliaiit!e 


for  any  of  the  last  arrlraU  to  lake 
their  turn  and  be  preswited.  Tou 
look  and  you  look  again,  and  still  yoQ 
can  make  nothing  of  it ;  and  jk3  yoi 
turn  away  from  the  heavenly  mutio* 
books  and  the  angels  VI- 1 1  '  ihcm 

and  the  beasts  of  the  K'  ,  not 

a  little  dotibilng  Whether  ^  \\m  and 
bull  at  such  an  assembly  be  not  a 
transgre^ioD  of  that  QuidiibHwdmdi 
ctmeeded  to  palmers,  and  Aboiid  bj 
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gU  tho  ftchooUi  erc^y?/  thft  Dutch*  Of 
the  other  pictures  In  tlieso  utato- 
rooins>  their  subji^cts  are  drawn  from 
Venetikn  history  ;  but  Rro  not*  how* 
ever«  AS  Fori^yth  Has  stat4;<i«  all  by 
I*Hiil  Veronese.  Wo  have  the  works 
of  Hve  or  ^\%  masters,  at  Irastf  and  in 
yery  different  styles.  The  lonir  story 
of  Barbarosauf  Alexander  the  Thirds 
and  the  coutenjpwrary  Doge,  is  weil 
toU  ou  an  extended  line  of  canvass, 
which  cover*!  nearly  halt  the  first 
To«m*  To  begin  at  the  beginning. 
the  old  Pope  has  found  it  convenient 
io  put  hlmsetf  under  the  maritime 
protection  of  Venice*  and  is  on  board 
©u«  of  her  galleys  ;— within  the  next 
frame*  you  assbt  at  a  bloody  sea-fight, 
in  which  the  Veneiian  vei^eU  are 
dres«ed  out,  as  every  thing  in  Venice  18, 
with  tapefitry  andsUk,  while  her  decks 
are  crowded  for  action.  The  ships  of 
tho  Republic  are  Homerically  red 
sided»  gorgeous  lanterns  hang  on  the 
throudd,  and  the  row  of  oars  by  which 
the  niancBUvres  are  to  be  entirely 
eftoctedt  are  so  thickly  set,  as  to  form 
to  the  eye  a  continuous  line,  on  which 
it  would  appear  that  one  tnight  walk 
— more  can  vosd,  (that  is,  on  tho  walls,) 
and  the  Venetians  have  fought  and 
conquered*  and  are  hurrying  young 
Btirnaro^isaoQ  boardactnnspicuuUH  gaU 
ley  freighted  wiih  the  Doge  and  Pope, 
where  the  Pope,  in  grautude,  pte* 
seuts  his  own  ring  to  the  Doge,  with 
which  in  future  thdt  magistrate  and 
his  succeiijiors  are  to  wed  the  sub  mis* 
sivc  Adriatic  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
victory.  2'kat  r%n*i  the  French  po* 
litely  left  them,  and  it  is  oven  now  in 
the  treasury  of  St  Marcos.  Lastly, 
we  have  young  Barbarossa  let  off  on 
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parolci  htit  returning  with  his  con- 
trite father  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  winds 
np  the  dram.i  ponlihuully  by  a  bte»s- 
ing,  &c.     The  Doge  repairs  to  Homo, 
where  the  Pope  repbees  him  comfort- 
ably on  hit*  chair  nt  St  Peters.    Over 
the*e  hblorical  pictures  hang  porJ  raits 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Doges.  Poor 
Marait,  the  Ust  Doge,  looks  meUncho* 
iy,  as  if  coming  events  were  casting 
their  shadows  before  i  the  others  hang  | 
in  pairSf  but  he  has  no  pendant  with 
whom  to  exchange  a  look.     An  Ans- 
triao  flanks  him,  with  a  long   white 
face,  in  cold  UDCommunicative  marblel 
If  you  study  the  faces  of  so   many 
Doges,  all  tirst-rate  portraits  of  the 
school  of  Tiiian,  yon  will  have  ex- 
amined a  very  fine  series  of  human 
physiognomy^    worth    eximioing  for 
the  yiiriety  of  which  a  grave  aud  com> 
posed  exprei&ion  is  susceptible.     The 
later  Doges  no  longer  wear  a  beard  j 
the  earlier  have,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, a  remarkably  fine  embellish* 
meut  of  that  kind,   meteoric  bearda^  I 
which  might  satisfy  a  poet,  or  vie  with 
those  traditionary  ones  of  Esculaptus^  I 
Plato,  the  Indian  Bacchus,  or  tho  mo- 
dern Armeoiau  priest*     They  are  now 
coming  in  again,  these  beards  t  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  ladie!> — perhaps 
they  are   already   cultivated    liy    tlio . 
young   linen  drapers  in  England,  in  I 
ignorance  that  without  a  very  exact] 
toilett  scarcely  practicable  by  young  j 
men  who  open  shop  and  dust  coun- 
ters, one  horribly  disease  of  MtntH" 
gramAy  get  among  (hem — frighleDiDjf  ^ 
away  the  fair  customers.  On  this  sub- 
ject   we  recollect  that    M,    Allberl] 
prelected  long  and  learnedly* 


I 
I 


Thb  AexouftT. 


Having  passed  the  gigantic  lions, 
one  of  whom  draws  himself  halfway 
up,  and  peeps  over  the  sentry-box  lu 
front  of  him  at  the  surly  Austrian 
sentinel,  who  bears  about  the  same 
proportion  to  htm  as  a  mouse  to 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  walked 
through  a  vast  rai^ered  ship-house 
(Palladio^s),  capable  of  indefinite  ez- 
tensioD  in  all  directions,  we  enter  the 
building  which  contains  the  armour 
A  whole  line  of  Doges,  old  and 
young — a  suit  of  armour  for  a  child's 
wear — first  attracted  our  notice.  It 
▼ai  that  of  young  Barbarossa,  who 


was  thus  unusually  breech<Hl  at  five^ 
years  old.     Entirely  encased  in  steolj, 
m    wields  his    little   mace  of  solid 
metal,  is  belted  with  a  five-yrar^oldl 
iwordi  and  wears  his  vizor  down,  loj 
preparation  for  the  battle  ;  in  fact,  a^ 
tlmi  early  age  h^  was  really  made  I 
practise  arms  and  wear  armour  for  aal 
hour  a- day.     At  ten  he  wore  this  mq«1 
comfortable    clothing    for    a    longifrl 
space  ;  and,  at  eighteen »  put  on  mailT 
for  life.     Near  to  this  infantile  war-j 
rlor  stood  the    Victor   Pisani,    u[ioa] 
one  of  tho  bombs  of  which,  in  1426» 
he  was  the  first  maker.     This  l«tr 
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eherub  weighs  40  lbs.  The  winged 
lion  figures  on  many  a  gallant  breast- 
plate— steel-clothed  horses  sUnd  by 
steel-clothed  riders,  leaning  on  im- 
mensely long  swords  requiring  the 
joint  efforts  of  both  hands.  The 
weight  of  Alaric's  heavy  crest  exhi- 
bited here  were  enough,  without  a 
blow,  to  crush  any  but  a  tefe  de  ftr. 
We  looked  into  the  grim  gills  through 
which  he  had  breathed,  and  seeing 
nothing,  raised  the  hinged  steel  jaw 
of  the  formidable  mask,  and,  when 
we  had  let  it  fall,  drew  successfully 
noon  imagination  for  a  countenance 
of  competent  ferocity.  A  cuirass  of 
diabolical  invention  is  shown,  con- 
trived for  torture,  to  be  inflicted 
through  holes  for  inserting  sharp  in- 
struments into  the  wearer's  skin.  This 
question  was  for  Patrician  contumacy 
alone,  and  from  the  armour  being 
gilt,  bore  the  name  of  **  Golden 
Punishment  r*  We  saw  *Mnfernal 
machines  "  almost  coexistent  with  the 
invention  of  the  infernal  powder  which 
nourishes  them — a  phalanx  of  barrels 
obedient  to  one  match.  We  saw  a 
breastplate  riddled  throughout  with 
arrows  fired  from  a  cross-bow  at  a 
distance  of  100  feet ; — we  saw  a  long 
halbert  which,  like  a  poisonous  snake, 
conld  first  drop  its  fangs  upon  you, 
and  then  present  a  gun  barrel,  and,  if 
that  failed,  the  other  end  was  ready 
with  a  ragged  tooth  and  a  charged 
missile  of  its  own.  The  crescent,  the 
sharp  scimitar,  and  the  standard  of 
the  Turk,  are  naturally  here;  one 
banner,  in  queer  nnchristian-looking 
characters,  asserts  the  one  God  and 


Mahomet,  and  recalls  the  Venadan 
prowess  at  Lepanto.     We    saw  the 
latest  form  of  steel-bow,  and  the  ear- 
liest form  of  fire-armsy  with  a  piece 
of  tow  to  ignite  the  charge  through 
an  open  touch-hole,  together  with  all 
the  improvements,  from  Pisani's   un- 
certain bomb  to  the  cannon   which 
never  fails.      The  most  horrible  part 
of  this  exhibition  of  destructiTe  en- 
gines, was  Carrara's  cabinet,  in  which 
is  preserved  the  key  with  the  secret 
spring,  by  which,  on  fete  days,    he 
discharged  his  poisoned  needles;  who- 
ever received  the  puncture,  which  fell 
light  as  an  insect's  sting,  turned  pale, 
sickened,  and  died,  as  if  bitten  by  the 
cobra  di  capella.    Even  the  childhood 
of  this  tyrant  was  nursed  in  atrocity, 
and  he  was  taught  to  infliet  wounds 
and  death  by  a  cross-bow  equal  to  his 
strength.     When  he  grew  up,  he  had 
his  thumb-screws,  which  are  here  ex- 
hibited ;  and,  above  all,  a  work-box, 
sent  en  cadeau  to  his  sister-in-law, 
with  particular   directions    that  she 
only  was  to  open  it — she  was  saTed 
by  the  eagerness  of  her  maid,  who 
perished  by  the  curiosity  which  led 
her  to  lift  the  lid  which  confined  the 
poisoned  charge.     Much  of  this  may 
have  been  false,  and  how  much  of  it 
true  we  know  not;  for  the   bloody 
**  Council  of  Ten  '*  was  quite  capable, 
in  its  known  cruelty  to  thia  Prince 
and  his  sons,  of  the  fabrication  not 
only  of  the  stories,  but  of  the  instru- 
ments produced  in  proof.      The  Bu« 
ceptaur  u  gone,  but  they  have  a  mo- 
del of  this  famous  coche  d*eau,  with 
a  splint  of  its  mast  as  a  relic. 


Bead  MANuracTORT. 


Went  to  see  the  Manufactory  of 
Beads,  for  which  Venice  has  been  famed 
for  400  years.  We  saw  sheaves  of 
glass  waving  like  com,  in  the  laps  of 
women,  who  sat  assorting  the  vitreous 
harvest  according  to  its  size.  In  an. 
other  stage,  a  number  of  men  with 
shears  were  clipping  the  long  threads 
into  very  small  bits,  the  elements  of 
the  beadis.  In  the  next  room  lay  frag- 
ments of  300  colours,  and  patterns  in- 
numerable, filling  forty  or  fiftv  baskets. 
A  very  distressing  part  of  the  opera- 
tion was  to  be  seen  below,  where,  on 
approaching  a  long  shed,  open  on 
one  nde  to  the  air,  and  glowing  with 
thirty  QnB  in  all  its  length,  stood  a 


number  of  poor  wretches,  whose  daily 
and  hourly  employment  it  was,  to  re- 
ceive the  bits  of  sifted  glass,  cut  aa  we 
had  seen  above,  and  melt  them  into 
beads,  by  means  of  charcoal  and  sand, 
in  the  midstof  these  dreadful  fire  biases^ 
which  they  were  constantly  feeding, 
and  within  three  feet  of  which  they 
stood,  streaming  at  every  pore,  stoop- 
ing to  draw  out  the  caldron  and  pour 
its  contents  upon  a  tray,  which  they 
then,  in  this  sute  of  their  own  bodies, 
drag  forth  into  the  air.  A  new  oop- 
par  of  cold  materials  already  awaits 
them,  which  must  be  thrust  forthwith 
into  the  furnace,  and  a  cool  superiaten- 
daot  Is  there  to  see  that  there  la  no  re- 
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miasloQ  I  The  tiimiugithe  feediog.  tho 
renewed  sweat,  cea»©  not  till  ni^bt 
comes  to  put  a  pause  lo  miseries  which 
are  to  last  for  life  t  Tho  galleys  is  a  joke 
to  this  work*    The  workmen  ail  die 
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yoang.  We  never  thought  of  beadi 
as  Bttoh  an  expensive  luxury  before. 
A  sixpenny  necklace  may  cost  the  life 
of  the  artisan  1  liO&k  at  a  rotary  in  this 
iiffht! 


■    Sofestiv 
"wear  at  Vi 


The  Regatta* 

^tngtfir  wKKrwm 

r&Tcutit,  evimtum  riridlB  quo  c4>lUi;o  paonl. 
Nam  si  deHceroi,  mcMtam  attooitaiuiiuo  vKterai 
Banc  arbenu 
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I  festive  an  aspect  did  every  thing 
Venicej  so  mnch  bad  been 
programmed  and  said,  and  so  fine  was 
the  morning,  that  as  soon  as  we  had 
shot  from  our  hotel  door,  and  had 
rounded  the  corner  that  brought  us 
in  full  &ight  of  the  long-stretching 
shore  of  the  Lido,  we  felt  sure  that 
our  expectations  would  for  once  be 
realizea,  and  that  to-day  we  should 
have  pageantry  and  pleasuring  abroad 
in  abundance.  The  whole  way  to  the 
Pmzzetta  (where  all  that  makes  Ve- 
nice Venice  is  at  all  hours,  day  and 
night,  collected  and  exhibited,  the 
staning^place  for  all  excursions,  the 
landing-place  for  all  returns,  the  loun* 
ging  place  for  all  idlers  of  all  the  na- 
tions), a  moving  mass  of  gaily  attired 
pedestrians  attended  us  along  terraces 
and  quays^  where  a  thousand  amphi- 
prorous  gondolas  stood  harnessed,  and 
rubbing  sides,  ready  to  dart  forth  and 
clear  their  ranks  at  a  nod  ;  and  soon 
indeed  was  the  lino  broken  into  gaps, 
to  meet  demands  increasing  on  every 
side.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  along 
with  this  cortege  to  the  foot  of  the  Hon 
which  stands  on  his  column  as  a  sort 
o/>icegerent  to  St  Marc,  and  his  com- 
peer the  crocodile,  who  carries  his  re- 
presentative on  his  back, — well  known 
monuments,  between  which  the  three 
tall  masts  formerly  devoted  to  the  flags 
of  Caodiaf  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Greece* 
now  deliver  to  the  caresses  of  the  sea  or 
land  breezes  the  red  and  white  stripes 
of  Austria*s  Archduke.  One  stroke 
and  wo  pass  the  A-lint^ — another  bears 
us  along  the  wall  of  the  '*  Procuratie^' 
gardens ;  opposite  to  which  b  the 
'*  Chiesa  delia  Salute,**  "  stored  up 
with  its  inverted  consoles/'  (Forsyth,) 
but  looking  vastly  welt  to*day  notwith- 
standing these  its  transgresiiona-^ 
every  place  around  being  crowded  with 
aight^seerst  vrell  seated  on  Its  marble 
steps.  What  is  that  handsome*iooking 
palace?  "  11  FahuEso  Coruaro^  11  Falla- 


dio  rarchitetto,*'  chants  the  cicerone 
of  the  boat*  in  his  elliptic  and  most  de- 
sirable brevity  of  reply.  We  look  np 
and  fee  one  or  two  of  the  modern  Cor- 
nari  {long  life  of  course  to  them*)  lean- 
ing over  a  marble  balcony — carpets, 
rich  '^  aubuisons,"  cover  the  nether  por- 
tion of  its  walls,  while  at  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  gay  upholstery  of 
blue  satin  drapesthe rough  **bossage8** 
of  the  front.  What  a  scene  of  eilks 
and  satins  on  every  side  t  and  how 
variously  applied!  and  how  the  eye 
wanders  from  the  essentially  magnifi- 
cent gorgeous  fron tings  of  such  houses 
as  only  Venice  boasts,  to  the  moving 
gaudiness  of  the  river  1  Every  dip  of 
the  oar  to-day  reminds  us  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  gives,  in  *'  tableaux 
vivants,**  dupticateit  of  pictures  we  have 
already  seen  and  known  by  heart  I 
**  11  Justiniani,"  sings  out  our  goide, 
pointing  out,  as  he  passed  under  it,  the 
palace  of  this  first  Patriarch  of  Venice. 
•*  II  Pio  Quinto"  was  three  doors  fur- 
ther on.  Presently,  as  our  boat  swlrla 
round  at  an  elbow  of  the  canal,  the 
bridge  of  the  Rialtois  right  before  us. 
"  11  Palazxo  Foscari/'  <*ll  Mosclierino;* 
"  E  ceo  1"  we  followed  our  guide' stinger, 
as  he  had  taught  ns  that  whenever  he 
said  *'  Ecco  "  we  were  to  look  out  with 
extraordinary  attention.  "  Ecco,'*  be- 
hold the  window  whence  the  baker's 
daughter,  whilom  tho  chite  nnie  of 
Byron,  threw  herself^  toget  outof  the 
way  of  his  wrath,  when  he  surprised 
ber  by  a  visitof  no  groundless  jealousy. 
Nor  did  he  suiler  us  to  pass  on  without 
pointingouttousthe  abode  of  the  Guie- 
cioli,  who,  according  to  some,  planned 
both  the  plot  and  its  detection.  **  Bella 
Venczia,'*  adds  the  enthusiastic  guide 
(whose  dreams  no  doubt  are  love  and 
murder,)  warming  with  the  scene  and 
the  subject,  *•  Bella  citta,  nascita  di 
niente,"  **  Look,  look,*'  as  two  or  three 
eight-oared  boats  belonging  to  the 
maoictpality  rush  past.     In  them  we 
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observe  some  jnlly  old  fellows  dressed 
[  n  f 1 1 1  - .  an  d  t  he  di iw f  ma- 

gUti  rci  or  what  not,  in 

his  LDi;ktd  lidif  bowing  lo  the  right 
and  lofr,  while  he  wonder*,  or  seems  to 
w 00 der,  us  well  he  may,  bow  they  all 
make  wny  for  such  a  poor  souvenir  of 
ancestral  da^es.  He  looks  as  pleased 
With  iho  empty  pageantry  of  this  Lord 
Miyors  show,  as  any  alderman  of 
GiiUdhah  would  do,  and  seems  to  have 
no  ambition  to  espouse  either  the  Adri- 
atic or  herquaneis.  A  very  gay  bargo 
follows  in  which  are  two  young  offi- 
cer* holding  pink  satin  cushions»  and 
the  gondolieri  bedizened  out  in  rib* 
boos,  fine  athletio  fellows  were  they, 
and  the  boat  passed  us  as  ifit  were  sped 
from  a  bowstring.  ^'Signor!  Signer  I 
guirdu  iu  dietroT*  We  look  back  on 
a  whole  flutilla.  The  rowers  upright, 
wearing  «v*iry  colour,  and  all  the  tra- 
ve»tie  dresses  of  a  carnival,  and  men  and 
boats  like  therosehes  adorned  with 
Cbaplets,  and  with  gilt  figures  at  their 

J»rowS|  all  silk  and  muslin,  and  line 
brm4  and  fine  raiment  within,  and  all 
impatience  for  the  start  without.  In 
two  minutes  our  motions  are  already 
much  impeded  by  constant  accessions 
from  btjhind — new  arrivals  every  mi* 
nute.  liut  boats  and  hnais  are  at  Ve* 
nice  on  the  most  familiar  terms]  no 
brawling  Billingsgate  or  Huogerford 
Stairs  (  One  comes  thrusitiug  hia  play- 
ful snout  like  a  young  sturgeon  directly 
across  our  course;  our  gondolier  takes 
him  good-naturedly  by  the  nose,  and 
turns  the  head  of  the  misguided  gon- 
dola, helpiug  lightly  with  hi^  foot  what 
his  band  n>id  begun  ;  prows  upon  prows 
come  in  one  atter  another  till  we  move 
no  longer  for  ourselves,  or  by  ouratilves^ 
but  become  locked  into  a  floating  mass 
of  boats,  a  continuous  plain  of  deck,  a 
Hexible  and  tloating  iiilaud.  Fortune, 
who  hero,  as  elsewhere,  *'  hrwgs  in 
some  ffmU  thrti  be  not  xiecrcd,"^  (Shak* 
•peare,)  has  fixed  us  nearly  under  the 
Stately  balcony  of  the  Capolo  Palace, 
whose  house-top  obeliAs  do  look  very 
bizarre.  Hut  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  now,  for  be  the  architecture 
r^j^jreprchensible,  we  are  not  archi- 
we  ore  in  a  capital  place  to 
is  to  follow  I  till  it  begins,  ]«t 
Us  look  about  us — one  is  not  at  Venice 
every  day.  —  Y'onder  Is  the  Palaee 
Gurnaui,  which  counts  seven  doge?. 
And  is  ono  of  Sausovino's  agreeable  dc- 
ftgns  J  it  U  now  the  post-utKce  !  But 
tluil  is  coraparatiirely  a  slight  humiUa* 
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tion^  for  10  our  tmtniHlTat^  iidglUiii] 
hood  there  Is  «  iniigflJ0e«fil  Obf 
raai^^dCf  where  a  barclvraremsit 
England  has  planted  himself,  with 
It  tile  remorse  as  if  ht*  wt^re  in  Pkc»' 
dilty,  and  loads  the  ststcly  room  vf  i 
Corraro  SpinelU  with  Birmirijsliain  and 
Sheffield  goods.  The  vr  -  -t  pj^an 
(another  doge*8    rcsidf  r  'gft  i 

Paris  dealer  in**  Rococo,     ^n  nwnaisbftt 
established  as  a  curiosity  shopkeefiet 
for  years,  and  hangs  mj«   ri,.v..  i.m  ».. 
pesiry  over  car?«ni    c^ 
backed  chairs,  and  Dre 
Silk  and  stone  have  sm:i 
theory  wotdd  be  against  ; 
fronts  and  church  iDtenora   wn' 
striped   productions   of  the    Lou  i 
loom  ;    but   in  point  of    fixcX    the  ny 
suit  is  pleasing,  e%*en    Piilladio^s  gr»» 
Yity  is  not  unbeseeming  in  thc$e  r»t'f^ 
toned  draperies,    which    thus    doe] 
ed,  as   so  many  of  our    artists   \xa\ 
proved^  make  delightful  pictures.     Bi 
our  attention   is   suddenly  called 
from   all   this,  and    from   the  si 
Rial  to,  to  look  at  what  is  comti 
moment's  silence  precedes  a 
cry    of    **  cengano,    vtfufonot 
come,  they  cornel— A  long"  boat, 
of  authorities,  has  rounded  the 
where  the  Foscari  Palace  bouo 
view,  and  is  coming  down  upua 
a  great  rate.     The  mass  or  b 
which    ours  is  long  since    ooey 
pack  closer  than  before*  and  try 
towards  the  middle  of  the  cjoial 
by   the   time  the  whipper-in   of  iS 
watery  race-course  is  c«jme,  the  con] 
fusion  of  so  many  manceuvr«*8  ts  ov 
and  we  have  dovetaiU^d  our    prv 
snugly,  and  Icfi  ample  ftpjico  f^r  \\\ 
contention  that  we  are  told  will  suol 
begin.     In  fact,  the   municlpoj   boaj 
has  scarcely  swept  by,  wheu  accuw 
lating  specks,  at   some  distanc 
evidently  moving  more  swiftly 
bef*»re,  while  the  agitation  of  itie  « 
talors  rapidly  increases,  and  the  bu«; 
of  eipectalion   forms   but  one   voice 
sent  down  to  the  distant  Eiiilto.      Aai 
soon  as  they  have  roundrH  *'v 
of  the  Foscari  Palace,  ^^ 
therto  kept  them  out  of  *,i^i»L.  wi.«  ui^ 
cerncd  some    horizontal   lines  whjc! 
must    indicate    the    foremost 
I  hough  from  iheir  extreme  lowne 
the  water,  ihcy  look  mor*^  lik*-  fl 
planks:  those uprightohj 
Iheir  angle  with  a  binge  .  tii  _ 

must  be  rowers  j  wt*  can  soon  conn  I 
them  CM  distinct  nud  scpar4tc  otijectsj 
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j  Slcicficx  of  liai^, 

l?orkIng  their  silent  telegraphic  wajr, 
and  of(eti  apparently  toticbiug  each 
other,  or  dropping  otf  into  the  rear  ; 
then  do  two  or  three  already  alarm* 
iDgly^diBtftnced  boats  fetch  up  their 
leeway — and  behind  all,  ati  immense 
suite  of  boats  closes  in  on  the  course. 
As  they  approach,  wo  can  discern  the 
jimrioui  ensignsi  and  colour*  of  the 
"vaIs,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  tho  pro- 
ahly  to  be  victorious  gondola.  Our 
own  gondoliers  can  bear  re»iraiDt  no 
longer ;  one  seizes  the  po^t  at  the 
head  of  our  prow,  the  other  boards  his 
neighbour  for  a  better  view,  and  Ma- 
ria Santissima  I  is  in  every  mouth — 
nigher  approaches  the  strife,  and  still 
more  nigb.  Every  thump  on  the  gun- 
,waie  is  beard.  Clouds  of  swallows 
kcooie  down  in  wedges,  skim  the  sides 
of  the  wherries,  &Dd  then  up  again, 
screaming  as  if  to  carry  the  iutelli- 
gencc  of  whiit  is  achieved  at  each 
stroke,  up  to  the  house-lops,  ^Irom 
which  they  drop  again  fur  fresh  in- 
formation. The  shout  of  encourage- 
ment becomes  louder  and  louder,  has 
burst  from  iho  spectators  afloat,  and 
has  pealed  from  the  balconies  and 
Gothic  windows  above.  In  the  midst 
of  all,  Two— r//c  Two,  (so  thin  their 
timber^  so  shell-like  the  tenuity  of 
their  compotjes^  that  how  they  resist 
the  stroke  that  sends  them  through  so 
much  new  space,  seems  a  mirdcle,)  are 
now  close  upon  us.  We  can  see  the 
steady  composure  of  the  panting  oars* 
men,  who  listen  to  those  shouts  as  if 
ey  heard  them  not,  and  with  eyes 
at  have  no  vision  for  man  or  womaa 
her,  bend  fore  and  aft  mcchani* 
,  and  do  their  need  like  working 
aCotts*  The  least  movement,  the 
ledugiion  of  eye  or  ear,  the  least 
from  absolute  precision»  would 

j  to  their  prospect  of  success, 

and  they  must  r«maiD|  till  il  ia  over, 
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as  if  thoy  were  screwed  by  the  foot. 
Still  they  aro  drinking  Hi  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  crowd.  But  for  all  this 
roaring  from  the  shore,  this  shouting, 
and  these  *'  bravos,"  their  ^plrlta  would 
surely  flag-.  Hurrah  ! — wo  b;ick  ih© 
boat  that's  only  next  to  the  firett — -how 
beautifully  determined  she  seems  I 
The  liquid  plain  opens  tike  tlie  calyx 
of  a  water-lily  before  her  prow,  as  if 
to  facilitate  and  be  a  party  to  hor  vic- 
tory, A  few  seconds  and  none  can 
doubt  that  now  she  has  gained  sensi* 
bly  on  the  other  1  go  it!  go  it  f  bravo! 
second  boat  I  The  Virgin,  the  Virgin, 
for  the  second  boat  1 — Boih  are  eone! 
and  have  passed  us  like  a  flash  of 
lightning— another  stroke,  and  our  fa- 
vourite will  bo — IS — the  first !  Those 
excited  ragamufBns  ou  tho  tops  of  the 
postSf  to  one  of  which  our  gonduli«'r 
is  still  clinging^  and  cjulling  on  tho 
*'  Madonna  del  Mare'*  to  lend  an  ear 
and  au  oar,  need  stake  themselvei  no 
more,  for  the  work  is  done,  and  the 
ladies  waft  tho  victor  on  with  ihi  ir 
handkerchiefs — and  bright- eyed  dam* 
sels  shout  his  triumph,  at  the  top  of 
their  little  I  tali  An  voices,  from  the 
stone  frames  of  many  a  living  Titian, 
Why  were  you  all  eo  excitrd  ahoat 
that  boat  particularly?  •<  Santa  Maiia 
Vergiue,  Signor,"  my  brolher-ln-law 
rowed  her*  And  why  was  every  one 
else  so  anxious  for  him  to  win  ?  Be- 
canse  the  boat  a- head  at  first  was  tho 
/W  of  the  o/AcT  part  of  the  city  behw 
the  lUalfOt  and  if  It  hud  won,  our 
diviuon  abot?g  the  HtnUo  would  have 
hit :  a  prt'tiy  thing  that]  '*  Beatissima 
Verginel"  and  he  capered  and  rubbed 
his  hand«,  and  was  not  fit  to  ttiuch  an 
Qiir  for  full  five  minutes*  When  his 
efi'ervescence  of  hi|;h  spirits  tubstded, 
and  he  asked  our  **  mo^t  tllu&trioua'* 
felf  where  he  wouJd  go  next  i  Alia 
Zecca* 


The  Axmskiak  Cokvent. 


This  convent,  which  has  far  its  ob« 

ct  the   education   of  the  Armeuiaa 

outh,  stands  on  a  umall  ifrUnd,  in  the 

aidst  of  an  agreeable  garden.     The 

ittad  of  the  estahltshmenc,  a  venerable 

eld  man,  met  us  at  the  door  and  acted 

as  our  guide*      In  the  firt^t  corridor 

■through  which  we  passed,  he  directed 
jpur  aticntion  to  two  monuuuuu*  faving 
each  other*  One  of  ibeso  monuments, 
8 aid  bef(iti  good  English,)  and  laugh* 


i 
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ing  as  be  spoke,  is  intended  for  a  11  Tin  § 
man.  It  as  an  odd  fancy,  but  weooni* 
plied  wntb  it,  because  we  were  g\^4  to 
get  a  vi$  ^  ru  to  the  other  monument. 
The  utt  insert  bed  one  was  de^iinedi 
some  day,  fur  Mr  Raphael,  of  O  Coot 
ufll  notoriety,  A  primings  office,  con* 
necled  with  this  eitahlishmeut,  coo- 
taius  types  for  24  languagei^.  We  saw 
a  volume  of  prayers  translated  into  all 
of  them,  and  an  Armenian  grammarr 
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fliOiitaiaing  a  chapter  of  St  Paul,  not 
to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the  Ar- 
menian Bible.  This  grammar  had 
been  translated  by  Lord  Byron«  whom 
our  Armenian  friend  had  assisted  in 
his  taste  for  Oriental  language.  These 
worthy  Armenians  possess  a  mummy, 
a  thing  too  common  to  be  a  curiosity 
any  where,  but  of  which  they  are 
proud,  as  it  IB  said  to  be  a  Theban, 
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8000  years  old,  and  was  preaeoted 
to  them  by  Mehemet  All.  We  no- 
ticed it  attentifely,  not  on  tbia  account, 
but  because  it  is  dressed  in  beads  er- 
adfy  eimUor  to  those  we  had  just  seen 
made  at  Murano,  and  which  are  HiU 
sent  in  Tast  quantities  to  Turkey,  for 
the  purpose  of  dressing  up  the  bodj 
for  sepulture. 


Thb  BamoB  of  Sighs  ! 

Could  it  but  read  the  noMeiue  on  ita  stones, 
The  Bridge  of  Sight  would  be  a  bridge  of  groans  t 


There  is  nothing  to  see  or  to  think 
of  here  but  the  names  of  certain  gentle- 
men from  New  York,  Montreal^  and 
Baltimore,  who  alone,  or  in  "  working 
gangs/*  haTe  honoured  this  structure 
with  a  visit,  and  recorded  their  Ame- 
rican impressions  on  the  spot.  Others 
of  our  considerate  countrymen,  wishing 
to  extend  their  visiting  list,  give  name 
and  address,  but  not  their  trade ;  and 
some  of  a  patriotic  and  political  turn 
of  miod,  consider  this  the  most  fitting 
place  for  invoking  a  double  blessing 
on  Old  England,  as  the  Land  of  Free- 


dom and  Victoria!  We  could  make 
nothing  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  I  It 
called  forth  with  us  no  such  feelings  of 
the  tyranny  that  had  passed,  as  the 
dungeons  below  in  their  dark  stone 
loneliness  had  done. —  N.  B.  Lord 
Byron's  muse,  to  have  seen  from  this 

Eoint  the  **  tiara  of  proud  towers,"  or 
alf  the  things  ehe  mentions,  must 
have  seen  through  ^\  the  stone  masonry 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  including  the 
walls  of  Scammozi,  Calandario,  Bar- 
bologi,  and  Daponte! 
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Wesb  an  intelligent  foreigner  pos- 
sessed of  an  agricultural  eye,  to  land 
from  a  packet  at  Falmouth,  and  thence 
to  proceed  slowly  northward  till  he 
reached  the  shores  of  Sutherland  or 
Caithness,  be  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  some  coun- 
ties were  far  a-head  of  others  in  the 
culture  of  the  land,  even  where  soil 
and  climate  and  local  situation  were 
equally  propitious.  He  might  say, 
«« In  my  country  I  can  understand 
why  such  things  should  be ;  but  here, 
where  the  press  is  free,  where  know- 
ledge of  every  kind,  and  in  the  cheap- 
est forms,  is  in  perpetual  circulation— 
where  roads,  which  are  the  boast  of 
Europe,  and  railroads  unsurpassed, 
make  every  man  accessible  to  every 
other— I  should  have  expected  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 


culture,  a  wider  difFusion  of  the  agri- 
cultural skill  which  I  have  seen  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  some  parts  of 
the  island." 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  diversi- 
ty, but  that  it  exists  in  a  degree  which 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  national 
interests,  will  appear  by  a  very  simple 
statement. 

There  are,  in  Great  Britain  alone^ 
at  least  twenty  millions  of  acres  which 
are  capable  of  being  so  far  improved 
by  draining  or  otherwise,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  yielding  an  annual  retnm 
each  of  one  quarter  of  com  above  their 
present  produce.  Suppose  this  inn 
provement  to  be  effected,  we  should 
then  raise  twenty  millions  of  quarters 
in  addition  to  our  present  crops— a 
quantity  equal  to  one  third  of  oar  ao» 
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taal  consumption.  We  should  have  in 
fact  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  of 
quarters  of  grain  of  various  kinds  to 
export,  were  the  known  methods  of 
improvement  only  applied  to  the 
whole  land.  Or,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture^  since  the  population^  at  the  pre* 
sent  rate  of  increase,  will  be  one- third 
greater  in  twenty- five  years,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  known  means  over 
the  entire  island,  would  keep  us  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supply  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Were  it  possible  for  an  act  of  the 
legislature  to  compel  the  adoption  of 
such  methods  within  a  given  time, 
British  agriculture  might  dispense 
with  any  addition  to  the  actual  sum 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  their  art,  already 
afloat  among  the  more  intelligent  of 
her  cultivators.  She  might  cast  aside 
all  regard  for  new  manures,  for  new 
methods  of  tillage,  or  for  any  further 
investigation  of  the  scientific  principles 
upon  which  the  art  of  culture  entirely 
rests — for  another  quarter  of  a  century 
at  least. 

But  how  many  private  interests  are 
involved  in  such  a  general  improve- 
ment— how  mauy  prejudices  opposed 
to  it !  No  legislature  could  ever  be 
found  to  order,  no  executive  would  ever 
be  able  to  enforce,  so  great  an  agricul- 
tural revolution.  Capital  and  labour 
would  both  be  deficient.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  money  would 
require  to  be  withdrawn  from  other 
investments,  and  permanently  buried 
in  the  land.  Thousands  of  proprietors 
would  find  it  necessary  to  sell  or 
mortgage  one  part  of  their  estates,  in 
order  to  drain  the  rest.  We  may 
hope  and  trust  that  such  a  change  will 
be  gradually  and  surely  effected,  but 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  it  to  be 
completely  brought  about  within  any 
assignable  number  of  years. 

Existing  knowledge  and  skill,  there- 
fore, may  gradually  spread  them- 
selves I  but  we  can  never  hope  to  see 
them  uniformly  diffused  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  .the  land.  If  there 
be  any  other  means  of  improving 
agriculture,  we  ought  not  to  place  our 
whole  reliance  on  the  slow  adoption  in 
one  county  of  such  better  and  more 
productive  methods  as  are  now  known 
to  be  practised  in  other  counties. 

Inequalities  similar  in  kind  to  those 
which  now  exist^-though  perhaps  not 
equal  in  degree,  or  so  striking  to  the 
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eye— will  always  be  observabto ;  siinl 
doubtful  as  the  statement  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  on  the  continuance  of 
such  inequalities,  the  surest  and  beet 
founded  hopes  of  the  community  aro 
in  reality  to  be  placed. 

We  anticipate  that  those  districts 
which  are  in  arrear,  will  henceforth  ra- 
pidly ad  vance^but  we  are  equally  safe 
in  assuming  that  thosewhich  are  already 
in  advance  will  not  stand  still.  In  coun- 
tries like  ours,  which  are  eminently 
progressive,  once  set  a  class  of  men 
in  motion  and  they  cannot  safely  stand 
still — nay,  the  longer  they  move  the 
more  unwilling  they  become  to  sink 
again  to  rest.  We  are  safe,  then,  in 
expecting  that  our  most  comparative- 
ly fruitful  districts  now,  will  continue 
to  bear  the  same  pre-eminence  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  movement  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  may  be  true 
that  those  who  have  lingered  long  be- 
hind, content  to  rest  in  the  shadows 
of  the  valley,  will,  when  stimulated  to 
surmount  the  first  elevation  on  which 
the  sunbeams  rest,  often  start  for- 
ward, smitten  with  an  eager  love  of 
light,  and  push  rapidly  on  towards 
brighter  heights;  yet  on  those  who 
have  gone  before  them,  there  operates 
a  double  impulse — they  long  to  reach 
those  higher  peaks  from  which  the 
source  of  light  himself  may  be  fully 
seen,  and  they  fear  to  be  anticipated 
by  those  who  are  visibly  following 
them  far  beneath. 

But,  in  order  that  this  advanced 
body  may  ^till  keep  their  distance  in 
front,  no  means  must  be  neglected  for 
clearing  the  way  before  them.  Ob- 
stacles must  be  removed,  facilities 
must  be  afforded,  instructions  must  be 
distinctly  given,  and  pioneers  of  e^erj 
arm  must  be  employed^  to  aid  their 
progress.  In  other  words,  neither  the 
assistance  of  new  manures,  or  of  new 
methods  of  culture,  nor  the  sugges- 
tions of  science,  nor  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  scientific  principles  which 
bear  upon  practical  agriculture,  can 
be  safely  neglected.  If  the  lands 
which  are  in  arrear  adopt  from  the 
more  improved,  and  the  latter  by  the 
aid  of  wider  and  sounder  knowledge 
be  rendered  still  more  productive^— 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  produce  of 
all  increased,  and  such  a  degree  of 
emulation  kept  up,  as  shall  render  it 
impossible  for  a  prudent  man  to  say 
where  the  progress  of  British  agricul- 
ture is  likely  to  come  to  a  stand. 
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i  [    siipr;:estionf.        And  iVmi 

irum  til 

diiy  to  1 

of  theory  — 

from  being  i 

agriculiuri»U — Uit^e 

uot  in  many  cases  be 

p:JpabW  fruit,  y 

anJ  frequent  coir 

bis  book    C'.y, 

thousands  ct 

ter  ofa  coDturj ,  i5:^ii  u  i 

to  many  iroportaut   .  j 

agricultural  prucliec. 

It  h  an  unfair  and  a  narrow <xnbdri 
pnndpte  upon  which  ^"— -  —  -  -> 
weed,  who  rcfui^e  lo  .? 

any  credit  in  the  adv^i.  .^,.,^^,,  ,,,  »^ 
or  thiit  art,  unless  in  so  far  qa  it«  cul* 
tivators  can  lay  their  tingcra  on  tMi 
or  that  in  mention  J  on  this  or  that  di- 
rect improvement^  tnadt*  at  once^  aod 
immediately  recommended  from  the  W 
boratories  of  Bcieoce*     The  mtrntnti 
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TliG     abof©    obferffttior* 
otli  vrilljwe  trust, 

rt'ji  lig — ^thal  tbe  c  !   ; 

periectiou  of  the  agriculture  of  any 
part  of  our  island,  will  not  justify  ns 
10  fuppo^ing  that  the  priuciptej  of 
agricullurc  ure  sufficiuntiy  understood, 
b»t  rather  thnt  thia  very  high  condi- 
tioQ  of  agitcultural  practicet  only  ren* 
ders  more  imperative  tb©  further  pro- 
i^ecutKm,  and  tbe  i>titi  wider  difi*usioQ> 
of  agiicuhural  science. 

The  literature  of  a  coufitry  In  mny 
dcpiirtment  of  knowledge,  may  be 
^kcn  as  a  very  fair  standard  of  the 
jtateof  kuor  '"'"•' '^  'hat  department, 
and    of    tti<  -    which    exists 

ji^,.^n:^  ill..  ,  that  species  of 

kt  li  to  the  fctate  of 

ku  -:_,--.  --  Liitain  in  the  de- 
partment of  ipicri  title  ugricuhure,  we 
can  aafcly  re  for  to  the  two  works  now 
bc^fore  us  ;  while  the  demand  for  tuch 
knowledge  which  has  been  lately 
atwakcoed  among  us,  h  pro?ed  by  the 
interest  wliich  the  Lictures  on  Agri- 
cuUural  CfiemiifOy  and  Geology  have 
ulrciidy  so  generally  excited*  Wo 
make  thi^  reference  with  the  more 
coufldencc,  from  finding  that  this  work 
has  already  been  pronounced,  by  the 
Uighe»t  American  authority,  to  bo 
*•  uoquealionably  the  most  important 
addition  that  has  recently  been  made 
to  popular  science,  and  as  destined  to 
eftei t  an  extensively  beneficial  ititlu- 
enco  in  the  United  States/* 

Two  other  writers  in  our  country 
have  preceded  our  author  in  the  con* 
«der4tion  of  thia  important  subject. 
These  were  the  late  Lord  Dundonald 
and  the  iUusttious  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  Tbe  former  confined  himself 
to  the  application  of  known  chemical 
principies  to  the  illustration  of  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  culture,  and  ho 
threw  out  many  happy  suggeationd, 
wbtch,  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees, 
had  been  more  or  less  extensively 
adopted  when  the  attention  of  UA\y 
was  drawn  to  the  subject,  lie  cor- 
rected the  theoretical  views  of  Lord 
Dundonfild  by  the  sounder  knowledge 
of  histii  "^  2htmore  prominent- 
ly forw  lucDce  of  the  chemi- 
cal eouaunjiiiuj  of  the  soi)«  showed 
that  in  tracing  tbe  origin  of  her 
•oil"  '  ••-■-  rilture  became  connected 
'*'''  t  then  a  young  and  rising 
br  ,.^tjwledge,  atidoflered  new 
cxplauiuion&  f>f  many  natural  pheno- 
mena.    He  also  threw  out  many  im- 


i  encli. 


scientific  fact  is  clearly  e^ 

principle  discovered,    it 

and  widely  diffused  an: 

stock  of  knowledge,     i 

the  minds  of  tbe  well-  i ' 

other  received  princij  1 

to  the  solution  of  anv 

may  occur  in  tbe  eaj  i 

Tbe  same  chemical  pnin 

solves  an  important    pro  I 

calico  printer,  and  remove*  a  tnincattj 

out  of  tbe  way  of  the  worker  m  uii- 

tals,  may  suggest  an  i-  -      -    mtmi  IP 

the  enlightened  agricLi  lal  w^ 

materially  alter  his  gr  '-e. 

The  same  geological  ob  ,1| 

seems  to  say  to  the  mu.-  ; ,  l-^.j,  ,*  ^,,^ 

perty  here,  or  settle  theiA> — ^or  la  tko 

iron  smelter,  here  6x  yv»ur  fumacsf^ 

the  same  observation  s^y»  to  the  far^ 

mefp  remove  to  a  distance   from  litis 

spot,  the  hod  here  is  bad«  but  yqa 

will  find  an  ex cclkm  location  oogtvat 

way  off,  in   this  or  that   ilireclkMi^ 

And  yet  no  one  ever  thinks  of  record* 

ing  things  such  as  these  among  tbe 

triumphs  of  science  ;  nor  would  n  wite 

man  rest  tbe  claims  of  scm 

the  consideration  of  the  cult  .  I 

one  or  the  other  art,  upon  iu  luviu^ 

made  this   or  that  diMovery   which 

siK      "       triltipg^ly,  and  <Ji 

nt'  The  teal  ir  : 

sciriin'  is^  kltal  you  i  ■ 

valuable  process   in   <  : 

whv  I-  -  t..o-i..»  ."  ^- 
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f  i-fficicncy.     The  more    (fenerilly 
leiitilic  knowledifeH  ipre^d.  the  mi<re 
u»ii(*r«iij!i  muiii  iu  le»i  »ink'ti<,  f»uf« 
Id  the  Aggreg^ate,  roost  important  iip- 
licAtiuu»  bt^cotiie  I  And  yet  the  mort; 
fScult  ufau  to  delect  and  iJUiincily 
t'pvKity,     Thouji^Lndd  of  such  H}>pii* 
tiuos  are  made,  uf  vrliich  no  record 
ijkii|>t,  because  we tl-ui formed   men 
ui}« tiling   to  cUim   any  &|>eci»l 
terit  fur  wkat  Ihey  fet^l  satiaBed  th«t 
liutidrcda  of  other  mcnt  in  the  same 
[ilrciiimitances  with  thetoselvesi  would 
bdvc  done  as  well,  and  if  better  fur* 
nished    with   knowledge   thau    them- 
»eUeiv  perh<p!i  mueh  moroetficieritly. 
To  what  then  dueet  tiueti  a  coobide* 
ratloa  of  the  suhjeut  U9  ihiK  naturally 
lend  us?    Tu  undervalue  seieucej  And 
to  luke  lest  heed  to  her  diflWion,  un- 
less she  can   bear  many  oiBgnibcent 
ophies  before  us,  as  evidences  of  her 
'mi^ht  in  this  or  that  field  of  human 
art?     No,  but  to  encourage,  rather, 
her   so   large   and   abundant    spread 
Among'  the  cultivators  of  all  arts,  that 
we  may  hear  but  seldom  of  great  dif* 
^icullies  being'   overeomej   that,   Jlke 
mnier  showers  and  heavy  dews,  de> 
euditig'  day  by  day  over  ail  the  land, 
U  ss  Interrupted  fertihty  and  a  hap* 
ier  cUronte  may  prevail  than  wheie 
ng  heattf,  followed  by  fearful  thun- 
ler  storms  and  deluges  of  rain,  are 
ucceeded  by  otic  rapid  rusih  ot  al- 
most instauiuucous  v      *  ■     t. 

Thus  has  science  t  quar- 

r  of  a  century  bwen  ..j.^.^-ij^  upon 
riiisb  agrlculturo;  thus  slowly  have 
hetnicai  principles  l^een  making  their 
Way  into  the  ©very  day  knowledge  of 
lie   practical   farmer;  aod  you  can 
ardiy   tiow  go  into  a  corner  of  the 
■laud  so  remote,  wheuv  ^n  tho  month 
of  the  practical  maoj  you  will  not  find 
tome  common  saying  which  has   its 
^«»bviou9  ori^iuy  unknown  to   hitn^  in 
me  loni?  recogniijed  scientific  pnn- 
tiple.     The  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples being  once  made,  thoy  may  \iH8& 
from  hand  to  handi  and   the  spying 
which  embodies  them  from  niouih  to 
mouth,  without  one  in  a  score,  among 
|he  practical  men  who  are  f«imiliar  wiUi 

1'    '':  .,^i  ^^    ^  ,:  ^r     •  '■-  -'Tice  ima- 
id  for  it  to 

\fi)  Littuj  t^f  miHCii  ill  ^luvtaI  they 
ire  inclined  to  treat  so  lightly*  And 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  such  ara  the 
true  tiiumphu  of  scieucei  uud  pu  loog 
as  she  does  general  and  estensiire 
good,  she  can  couisnt  husaall  in  fe- 
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maintnfr  unknown  among  those  upon 
whom  her  benehts  have  been  largely 
uonferrt^. 

We  have  not  made  theae  obserYii* 
tious  because  there  are  not  visty  matly 
known  and  tmmediata  instances  in 
which  science  has  directly  contri* 
bultjd  to  the  advancement  of  agrit 
cuhurer  but  becaue>e  we  am  per* 
suaded  thsit  what  chemistry*  bolMny^ 
and  geology  are  said  to  have  done, 
forms  scarcely  a  tiitle  of  the  real  be* 
nehts  they  have  bceu  the  means  of 
confcrriug  upon  this  important  art. 
A  general  sunrey  of  tlie  entire  tub* 
jeet,  HS  treated  of  in  the  two  works  of 
Mr  Johnston  now  before  us,  will  serva 
to  illiiBtrafe  both  these  points. 

The  Ltctttrts  are  divtdid  into  four 
parts,  of  which  only  iwu,  oucupying 
nearly  bOO  psK*^*",  ^*r^  vi-t  before  tbo 
public.    The  ii  iinaut^ntir* 

and  separate  w  ,  .  h  pxhtbiia  i 
brief,  fdnitltar,  and  simple  sketch  of  th« 
whole  suhjrcii  and  is  intended^  as  the 
author  fXpresses  it»  **  to  awaken  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  less  instrucieiJ,  rather  than 
to  iatis/y  the  demands  of  the  philoso* 
phic^l  agriculiurist,  and  thus  to  allure 
the  former  in  quest  of  further  know- 
ledge and  more  accurate  detaib  to  hb 
larger  work/'  The  flra  part  of  the 
Ittctures  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  organic  or  combustible 
part  of  plants  ;  the  second  to  the  in* 
organic  or  incombustitdo  part — that 
which  remains  behind  when  vegetable 
substances  are  burrf'  *if!  to  the 
nature*  origin,  anil  •  oustitu- 

tion  of  the  soils  i,.  v, ,,.  a  plants 
grow,  and  from  which  alone  tliniy  de- 
rive thu  incombusiible  or  earthy  por* 
tion* 

A^er  some  interesting  and  blgfaly 
important  pieliminary  observations  on 
theconneiron  between  agrioidturo  and 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  geology, 
on  the  pro^p^cts  of  benetit  to  tho  art 
of  culture  of  which  the  rsptd  progress 
of  these  sctenoes  gives  assurance,  and 
on  the  importance  of  giving  some 
systematic  iniit ruction  in  lhei«e  branchea 
ol'  knowledge  to  the  future  land- 
lords of  the  country  in  our  highest 
seminaries  of  learning,  our  author 
proceeds  to  consider,  in  order,  the 
several  q*  — •  r-  which  natnraJly 
sngge»t  I  in  reference  to  the 

orgaoTO  f  ..  rds.     Uf  whar  ele- 

loeni"  I"  -  I-  r -n-irf,  in  what  form  do 
IliefteilcincblseiiKriuto plants,  whence 
d^  planta  draw  their  supplies  of  tb«ae 
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Qletnents,  and  how»  when  inirodiioed     a  chUf)*s  playthhig 
into  the  roots  and  le«ves»  do  thej  be 


come  changed  into  the  substances  of 
which  fuLl-§:roivn  plants  consist  ?  This 
is  an  exceedingly  natural  order,  and 
each  of  the  topics  is  clearly «  aod^  so 
far  as  they  admit  of  it,  simply  ex- 
plained. The  unlearned  reader  wili» 
indeed,  if  he  dip  at  once  into  the  se- 
Tenth  or  eighth  lecture,  find  himself 
occasionally  perplexed  by  new  names 
and  symbols  of  unknown  signitication  ; 
butnf  he  begin  at  the  beginning,  he 
will  find  ^^ery  thing  easy  and  readity 
Intel  iigible. 

When  vegetable  substances^  wheat* 
oatj>,  potatoes,  turnips,  straw^  hay, 
wood,  &a*,  arc  burned  in  the  air,  they 
almost  entirely  disappear,  leaving 
only  from  one  to  five,  and  in  a  few 
rare  cases,  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of 
ash.  That  which  bums  away  Is  called 
the  organic  part,  and  consists  entirely 
of  charcoal  (carbon)  In  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  three  well-known 
gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  uitro- 
gen*  The  properties  of  these  ele- 
mentary substauces  are  first  explained* 
and  the  attention  drawn  to  the  asto- 
nishing fiict,  that  by  the  union  of  these 
four  elements  only,  the  skill  of  the 
Deity  has  koown  to  build  up  all  those 
varied  forms  of  vegetable  life  that  or- 
nament the  face  of  the  dead  earth — 
miuisteriog  at  the  same  time  to  the  de* 
light  of  the  eye,  and  (o  the  support 
of  the  life  of  ail  living  beings.  After 
this  comes  the  enquiry — in  what  form 
these  four  elementary  substances  enter 
into  the  circulation  of  plants  ?  Aa  to 
the  hydrogen,  it  appears  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  a  sufficient  supply 
enters  into  and  always  exists  in  the  in- 
terior of  plants  in  the  form  of  water, 
which  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen only.  The  fact  that  water  is 
composed  of  these  two  gases  Is  also 
familiar  to  us  ;  and  yet  how  truly  won- 
derful it  is  that  hydrogen,  which  lifts 
balloons  from  the  earth,  and  oxygen, 
which  is  to  us  the  breath  of  life,  and 
in  which  all  bodies  burn  wiib  an  in- 
tolerable brilliancy — that  these  two 
gases,  by  the  single  snap  of  an  elec- 
trio  spark,  should  be  at  once  con- 
densed, compressed,  chained  down  as 
it  were  into  a  fluid  which  is  the  great- 
^^est  enemy  to  fire,  which  is  of  weight 
^■W^ugh  to  bear  every  thing  before  its 
^^^Pistlt^fis  torrents,  and  on  the  surface 
^^■j^^ich*  in  the  **  great  deeps,*'  the 
^^■ptiest  WQrk3  of  man  are  toaeed  iA 


©vrr   . 
a  tbia 


the  mind  of  maa 

half  80  wonderlril  aa  tbia  oo«  natsmi  | 

truth. 

Water  is  the  life  of  planta— ^"  Ch 
the  rush  grow  without  mire,  can  lh« 
^stg  grow  without  vrater  V  Thii  fiki 
of  this  liquid  is  more  seen  in  trofiieil 
climates,  but  it  strikes  the  willing 
server  wherever  his  lot  may  be  cssl< 
Its  relations  to  vegetable  life  arv  ci* 
plained  at  some  leng^th  by  otir  auih«jf, 
and  we  select,  aa  an  ill  i    ^  ,.f  fa 

mode  of  treat iog^  audi  whij 

he  says  in  regard  to  dt  // 
willingly,  because  he 
some  general  rellection-s    wntm  n 
naturally  from  the  eoiiAideriitioDi  I 
has  presented,  and  with  which,  iM 
a  purtitf  Mcitnttfic  writer,  we  caa  i 
dially  coincide. 

•*  The  dew,  celebrated  through  i 
and  in  every  tongue  for  Us  sw«et  da 
presents  (he  most   beautiful  stid 
illustration  of  the  n^enc^  o(  wmtef 
econotny  of  nature,    &nd  exhlblta  J 
those  wi#6  and  buimtiful  »ilA|iuti 
whiiUi  the  whoJo  A>»lem  of  thliig«,  , 
and  inanimate,  is  gitecl  aod  bountl  tfi^ 
ther. 

»*  All  bodies  on  the  surface  of  tbe  i 
mdiate,  or  throw  out  mys  t^*  ^-^ 
straight  lines — every  warme r  t  • 
colder;  and  th«  entire  gurf.iL. 
continually  tendiDg  ra>a  opwarda  < 
the  dear  air  into  free  spuce.  Thual 
earth^i  turface  all  bodies  strive,  as  it^ 
after  an  equal  temperature,  (uti  equlU 
of  heat,)  while  the  aurfnco  mm  m  wb«t~ 
tends  gradually  towards  a  cooler  fttait* 
But  white  the  sun  shines  this  coollne  vill 
not  take  place,  for  the  eurth  then  rv^fti 
in  general  more  heat  than  ii  gives  olfi  aad 
if  the  clear  sky  be  shut  out  |>y  q  cAUOpy  ef 
clouds,  these  will  arrest  iunJ 
back  a  portion  of  the  heat 
from  being  to  aperdily  tii 
nighty  then,  when  the  sun  U 
earth  will  cool  the  most ;  on  clear 
also  more  than  when  it  is  cloudy  ;  sodw! 
clouds  only  partially  obscure  the  »k 
those  part*  will  become  eool«<i|  which  1« 
towards  ihe  clearest  portions  of  the*  bca 

**  Now  when  the  mrfsce  cools,  lh« 
in  contact  with  it  must  cool  also ;    mnd^ 
like  the  warm  curienta  on  tb«  moniitaia 
side*  must  foraske  a  portion  of  tbo  wste 
vopour    It  hoi    hitherto    relalu«?d, 
watrr,  like  the  floating  mitt  qh  the  lilll^^ 
desceDd»  in  particle*  alinowt  inilnit«ly  ml^' 
nute.     These  pm'ticleft  eollect    wn    every 
leaflet,  and  suspend  thetit»elve«  from  mttrf 
blade  of  grass,  in  drops  of  '  pearly  dnw/ 

*^  And  mark  here  •  beiiutiM  »da|)(#« 
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ligoDce  and  hit  uoivenal  goodoaM— it  U 
in  tbif  9eQ»e  that  Bcietica  U  of  no  ntci^  or 
of  no  pATty,  but  is  ecjuiilty  the  provine«i  ao4 
the  property,  and  the  friend  of  aJI/* 

The  atmosphere  coneista  chicflj  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  bat  contains 
&lso  a  very  j^mall  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid — ^one  gallon  in  two  thotuartd  five 
hundred.  This  carbonic  acid  consists 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  only— it  is  th© 
gas  that  escapes  from  aoda  water  and 
sparkling  champagne.  The  l^p^vca 
and  other  green  ports  of  ptantSt  in  the 
suDsbinej  absorb  it  from  the  air>  de- 
compose it*  as  chemi£(ts  call  the  pro* 
cess,  returning  the  oxygen  to  the  al- 
tnosphere^  and  retaining  the  carboD« 
Piaotatbus  clearly  obtain  carbon  from 
the  air*  And  in  larger  quantity  in  pro* 
porttoo  to  the  extent  of  leaf  they  hang 
on  I,  and  to  the  duration  of  the  sun- 
shine. But  the  earth  aUo  contains  Ye- 
getable  matter,  from  which  the  roots 
draw  part  of  their  sustenance  ^ —  of 
their  carbon,  that  is— in  the  form  of 
certain  eoluble  organic  compounds* 
which  are  naturally  produced  during 
the  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances^  But  here  phystologiatft 
and  chemists  are  at  real  or  apparent 
variance  with  each  other*  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  carbon  which  plants 
derive  from  the  soil.  The  old  phy* 
siulogistSi  and  some  of  the  less  in- 
structed of  the  existing  race,  seeing 
that  soils  rich  in  vegetable  master 
gave  generally  luxuriant  crops,  that 
by  adding  vegetable  and  animal  ma* 
Dures  to  these  soib  tbey  were  rendered 
still  more  productive,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  so  very  small — have  ge- 
nerally advanced  and  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  stistenance  of  plants 
*-thetr  carboo — is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  soil — that  what  they  draw  from  the 
air  forms  hut  a  small  portion  of  their 
actual  substance.  This  opinion  has 
been  subjected  by  its  defenders  to 
strange  twistingf  and  stretchings,  to 
account  for  such  facts  as  these :  A  field 
almost  destitute  of  vegetable  matter 
18  laid  down  to  grasa*  when  year  by 
year,  though  depastured  all  the  while, 
the  vegetable  mi*""-  i-^reapes,  till  at 
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tion.  Different  iubst«ne»8  &r«  endowed 
with  the  property  of  radiating  their  beat, 
»nd  of  thus  becoming  cool  with  different  de^ 

I ^grees  of  rapidity ;  and  those  subatancos 

^■■rhich  in  the  air  become  eool  first,  alto 

^Ktiract  fir«t  and  most  abundAntly  the  par- 

^HUclei  of  falling  dew.     Thus  in  the  cool  of 

^Ka  summer's  evening  the  groAS  plat  is  wet, 

^^ while  the  gravel   walk    is  dry;  &nd   the 

Ihinty  pasture  and  ev^ry  gre«n  leaf  are 

drinking  in  the  descending  moisture,  while 

the  naked  land  and  ihts  barren  highway 

are  still  unconscioTu  of  its  fall. 

*'  How  beautiful  ii  the  contrivance  by 

I       which   water   ia  thus  evupo rated  or  dia-> 

^■^lled  as  it  were  into    the   atmosphere^ 

^HarKcly  perhaps  from  some  pardoular  ipoti 

^^^then  diffused  equably  through  the  wide 

and  re»tle»  sir — and  afterwards  procipi- 

tated  ttgain  in  rcrr»hing  shower»  or  in  long 

my^terloui  dews !     But  how  much  more 

beautiful  the  contrivance,  I  might  almost 

say  the  instinctive  tendency «  by  which  the 

I  dew  selects  the  ohjecU  on  which  it  delights 
lo  fall  i  descending  first  on  every  living 
plant,  copiously  ministering  to  the  wants 
pf  eaeht  and  expending  its  superfluity 
billy,  on  the  unprotiuctive  waste! 
}  '*  And  equally  kind  and  bountiful,  yet 
provident,  is  uittare  in  all  her  operations, 
and  through  all  her  works.  Neither  skill 
nor  materials  are  ever  wasted;  and  yet 
she  ungrudgingly  dispenses  her  favours, 
apparently  without  moa«ure^and  has  sub- 
jected dead  matter  to  laws  which  compel 
it  to  minister,  and  yet  with  a  most  ready 
wiJlinenes»,  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
every  living  thing. 

''  And  how  unceasingly  does  she  press 

I  (this  her  example  not  only  of  unbounded 
mtodnctm,  but  of  universal  charily — above 
■11  othpT  men — on  the  attention  of  the 
toller  of  the  soil  !  Does  the  corn  ftpring 
innre  freshly  when  scattered  by  a  Protes- 
tant hand^ — are  the  harvestN  more  ahun- 

dant  on  a  Catholio  soil — and  does  not  the 

un  »hiiie  alike*,  and  the  dew  descend,  on 
be  domsins  of  each  potlticftl  party  ? 

So  science,  from  her  daily  converse 

rilh  nature,  fails  not  to  take  her  hue  and 

olour  from  the  perception    of  this   uni- 

tf erRil  love  and  bounty.      Party  and  secta- 

an  differences  dwindle  away  and  disap- 

ear  from  the  eyes  of  him  who  is  daily 

cctipicd    in    the    contemplntioa    of    the 

oundlesv  munificence  of  the  Great  Impar* 

iSal ;  he  sees  himself  standing  in  one  com- 

aon  rctahon  to   all  his  fcllow«men,  and 

beU  himself  lo  be  most  coin|iletely  per- 

Dtminit  his  part  in  life,  when  he  i«  aide 

I  any  way  or  in  any  measure  to  contribute 

I  the  gvnvTal  welfare  of  uJl. 

It  is  in  this  sense  too  that  science^ 

^IraLing  the  ruotslepa  of^the  Deity  in  all  his 

wotkff  aud  ftom  ibom  dedudog  his  intel- 
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wb^  the  treei  nrn  of  mffiotent  «i  w,  yet 
th<»  sotl  contAiDl  mort  vef  •lablt;  nmiler 
at  thi)  end  of  &U  tbiv  than  tt  did  at  the 
begiaiiln^*  Or  n  tree  Tutu  across  a 
\  itreaOl»  dams  up  the  water,  and  pro- 
ilu09t  A  marsby  spot,  rushes  and  weeds 
■priog  up*  mofisea  take  root  and  grow* 
jear  after  year  new  ahooU  are  Kent 
forth  and  die,  vegetable  matter  accu- 
mulates, a  boy,  aud  finally  a  thick  bed 
of  peat  IB  forfoed.  Physiologists  of 
the  t^d  Bchord  may  doobt,  biit  common 
aeose  tells  ua  that  the  increase  of  Te- 
getable  m^itter  id  all  these  cases — of  its 
earhoiv  th^t  \a — muat  have  beea  de^ 
rif  ed  from  the  air. 

This  condufiion  does  not  imply  that 
a  given  plant  or  cropi  that  the  iodi- 
Yidual  g^rasses,  or  trees,  or  mosses*  in 
our  three  casei,  have  not  each  derived 
a  portion  of  their  siutpnance  from  the 
aoiU  The  roots  of  our  trees,  for  em 
aiDpler  are  continually  drawing  solu- 
ble organic  matter  from  the  soiU  which 
they  send  up  to  the  brunches  und 
leaves.  But  the  quantity  they  return 
to  it  in  the  leaves  they  shed,  and  in 
the  roots  themselves,  which  remain 
buried»  is  something  greater  than  what 
they  thus  send  up  j  »nd  thus  the  organic 
matter  slowly  increases.  In  our 
arahte  lands  the  same  is  shown  by  the 
slow  decrease  of  vegetable  matter 
through  prolonged  culture,  and  the 
consfquent  necessity  of  either  adding 
H  fresh  supply  of  organic  matter  to 
maintain  their  fertility,  or  of  leaving 
them  for  a  time  to  a  process  of  natural 
recovery*  Still  the  question  remains 
undecided  between  the  two  parlies — 
what  portion  of  their  carbon  do  plants 
thus  dtrrive  from  the  soil,  and  what 
from  the  air?  It  appears  that  borttye 
has  been  long  grown  in  Gt*rmany,  for 
the  (lurpose  of  ploughing  In  as  a  green 
mELnure»  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
LampadiuB,  who  has  done  much  good 
lervicc  to  suientific  agriculture*  made 
an  experiment  with  the  view  of  deter* 
miniug  the  amount  of  vegetable  mat< 
ter  with  which  this  pUnt  was  <*»pable 
of  enriching  theeoil.  This  experiment 
led  hun  to  the  conclusion  that  borage 
draws  no  less  than  nim  tenihg  of  its 
carbon  (torn  the  air.  Mueh»  how* 
erer,  must  depend  upon  the  oUmite 
and  toil  i  and  later  experiments  hnve 
shown  that  the  crops  we  UHUally  cul- 
tivate for  food,  derive,  oil  an  averagf*, 
about  two  thirds  of  their  carbon  from 
lbs  kir,  and^  consequently  thnf,  If  ws 

' '  to  tha  loil,  in  the  form  of  manurer 


idiiG^ 
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one-third  of  wbat  wi>    ' 

form  of  a  crop,  wa  sli*' 

ID  hi  existing  state  ot 

far   al   this   depeiidifi    ». 

matter,  were  there  not   k}\ 

in  operation  w hit h  tend  t* 

amount  of  organic  matter  in  &oiU  ihii 

are  cimtinually    turned    up    by    tte 

plough.     Our  author  thtis  concluda 

rilft  review  of  this  c^ue^tlon  ; — 

*'  Being  tliua  fittod  by  naturt  to  dnv 
their  lustoniticM^ — nom  frnm  ihe  9%v\ 
now  fruni  the  air,  and  now  Unm  \iidih. 
According  at  they  can  ion  it  rvadily  ohiih 
it — plants  »re  capubte  of  livi:^-  '  rfi 
lurvly  a  rohmt   life — ^al  th^  < 

pithrr.  Th»  jtroportioti  ot  ;,.v..  „ik4 
wtiich  iticy  svmAit7  dertvo  flNm  tiA 
source,  will  depi^nd  npott  ftumy  elm» 
sluices— on  the  nature  of  Ui«  j^taal  iUfli 
— on  tbo  period  uf  iu  graw<b^^-4>u  Uw  fii 
in  which  it  U  planfed-^-on  the  aboftflswii 
of  food  prvseDied  to  tsitht^r  i*atr»miif^ 
ou  the  wsrmtb  and  moisi  ure  or  thw  climrfli 
^on  the  durmlioa  und  intenaiiy  of  IM 
sunihine,  and  opou  oth^r  circuttiBtaAiaas  if 
a  similar  kind — to  that  ih»  only  giraafil 
law  ftuems  lo  b«>,  that,  like  aufrtaaJat  pCaoli 


lvti» 

if 
•r 


have  alio  the*  power  ofadiipting  %h9\ 
to  a  certain  pxtent»  to   the    cori'jti 
which  they  are  placed;  and  •> 
liftf  by  the  aid  of  such  lusteu'n 
be  within  ibeir  reach. 

*^  Such  a  view  of  the  courtn  of 
tn  the  v«gi'ifttil«  kingiiomi  it  eoiiti«t#iii,  i 
hvlieve,  with  all  known  fiM^ts,  Aod  that 
the  Deity  has  l>ountifulIy  fitted thu 
orders  of  |>lttnt»^with  whirK  tho 
of  the  eiirth  U  iit  oine  l)eiiiitifi#(]  niid  ren- 
dered capable  of  sup|[>orting  bhIoiaI  ItlS^- 
to  draw  their  m»firtiibiii«iil,  in  aoiBe  afioia 
more  from  the  nir,  id  ntht^rs  moro  f^om  ik» 
soil,  is  only  in  airourdamif  with  the  nooivr* 
ou*  provi.'ioiis  wt  ev<«ry  wh«r«  perceive, 
for  ihi4  prvaervaiicm  and  coiiitutiano*  of  i^ 
present  couditton  of  iblugs/* 

Another  point  in  connect  ton    wfth 
the  organic  food  of  plan  ts,  and  e 
ally  the   source  of  thidr  carbotr 
recently   been   brought    tfito   perhaps 
unnatural     promiueiu'e     by     Liebi^, 
Thephysiologlfits,  believing  that  plants 
derived  from  the  soil  by  fnr  tht»  u<-*-,t»^ 
est  proportion  of  their  cnrhon^  n 
ally  enquired  what  vcgetahio  su* 
ces  in  the  soil  (rntered  into  t^ 
and  mioistenni  in  the  grear 
to  their  growth.     T»i  vegctiiMiv   tiiif 
ter»  generully,  ihey  gave  tbo  name  of 
hnmuSf  and  to  a  d^rk  brown  sulistanco 
which  dissutvea  out  of  the  soil,  when  it 
is  boHed  with  a  sohitton  of  oommoii 
soda,  th«  name  of  hurntc  acid  wai  ap* 
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plied.  This  humic  acid  being  often 
met  with  in  considerable  quantities  in 
fertile  soils,  has  been  generally  men- 
tioned by  foreign  agricultural  writers 
as  the  principal  source  of  that  portion 
of  the  carbon  which  plants  derive 
from  the  soil.  It  will  bo  obserTed 
that  this  opinion  may  be  entertained, 
without  denying,  at  the  sametime,  that 
plants  derive  the  latyett  portion  of 
their  sustenance  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Liebig  has 
shown  that  the  humic  acid  and  its 
earthy  compounds  are  so  sparitigly 
soluble,  that,  were  all  the  water  which 
enters  the  roots  of  plants  to  carry 
with  it  as  much  of  them  as  it  could 
hold  in  solution,  it  would  still  convey 
to  the  stem  and  branches  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  carbon  they  contain. 
So  far  Liebig*s  argument  is  unassail- 
able ;  but  there  is  a  great  gulf,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  betwixt  the  obvious 
conclusion  from  this — that  humic  acid, 
namely,  and  its  earihj^  salts,  can  con- 
tribute but  liUie  tu  the  c;eneral  nour- 
ishment of  plants,  and  that  which  he 
affects  to  draw  from  it — that  humic 
acid  iu  no  other  way  can  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
and  that  the  only  use  of  the  entire  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil  is,  by  its  de- 
cay, to  yield  carbonic  acid  to  the  roots. 
The  compounds  of  humic  acid,  with 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  they  may  not,  especially 
m  manured  land,  be  present  in  the 
soil,  and  be  thence  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  while  it  is  certain,  also,  that  other 
soluble  organic  substances  do  exist 
about  the  roots,  which,  therefore,  may 
enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant 
and  aid  its  growth.  In  philosophical 
questions,  a  distinct  line  should  be 
drawn  between  clearly  established  facts, 
or  conclusions  legitimately  formed  from 
them,  and  the  mere  opinions  even  of 
the  most  eminent  men.  Onthewholoy 
we  are  inclined  to  hold  a  middle  way^ 
and  with  our  author  to  consider  it  to 
be  satisfactorily  established  that,  while 
a  plant  sucks  in  by  its  leaves  and 
roots  much  carbon,  in  the  form  of 
earbonic  acid,  it  derives  a  variable 
portion  of  its  immediate  sustenance 
(of  its  carbon)  from  the  soluble  or- 
ganic substances  that  are  within  reach 
of  its  roots. 

This  fact  is  never  doubted  by  the 
practical  husbandman.  It  forms  the 
iMuiis  of  many  of  his  daily  luad  most 
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important  operations,  while  the  results 
of  these  operations  are  fUrther  proofs 
of  the  fact. 

We  pass  on  to  another  important 
question  connected  with  the  food  of 
plants,  in  regard  to  which  the  views 
of  our  author  differ  to  some  extent 
from  another  of  those  opinions  pro- 
pounded in  so  broad  and  general  a 
manner  in  the  recent  work  of  Liebig. 
We  allude  to  the  source  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  plants.     There  are  two  com- 
pounds from  which,  according  to  our 
author,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
plants,  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the 
globe,  derive  tiie  greatest  proportion  of 
their  nitrogen.    These  compounds  are 
ammonia,  which  consists  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  ;  and  nitric  acid,  which 
is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
only.     The  beneficial  action  of  ammo- 
nia upon  vegetation  has  been  long  re- 
cognized in    practice,  experimented 
upon  by  philosophical  agriculturists, 
and  brought  prominently  forward  by 
writers  upon  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture.     It  is  given  off  in  the 
gaseous  state  during  the  decay  of  the 
bodies  and    excretions    of   animals; 
and    therefore    wherever    such    are 
added,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  tQ 
the  soil,  the  ammonia  they  yield  must 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  which  the  plants 
that  grow  there  are  found  to  contain. 
In  one  of  those  numerous  experimental 
papers  with  which  Boussingault  baa 
enriched  theoretical  agriculture,  he 
adverted  to  the  opinion  which  had 
been  long  entertained  by  some  that 
ammoniacal  vapours  probably  float  in 
the  atmosphere  in  minute  quantity, 
and    suggested    that   those    vapours 
might  probably  be  a  natural  source  of 
a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  which  Is 
known  to  be  present  in  plants.    This 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
ammonia    in    the    atmosphere,    was 
founded  upon  the   known  fact  that 
ammonia   does  escape    into  the    idr 
during  the  decay  of  animal  substances, 
and  thatexperimenters,Brandes  among 
others,  as  earlv  as  1825,  had  found 
ammoniacal  salts  in  rain  water.    Li(9- 
big,  who  also  found  a  sensible  quantity 
of  ammotiia  in  rain  water,  has  recent- 
ly been  led  to  propound  the  oplnloil 
Uiat  all  the  nitrogen    contained    in 
plants  enters  them  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia, and  that  the  minute  portion 
which  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  is  the 
source  from  wh|ch  they  derive  thU 
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nmoiiia  when  it  is  n< 
eady  in  sufficient  quantity  in  II 
)n  reading  his  cbiipter  on  Ms  sub- 
ect,  we  could  not  help  granting — what 
re  were  tndeud  prep i red  to  concede, 
Ind  in  whicb  all  reeeot  practical  and 
iheoretical  writers  concur — that  am- 
monia 19  of  greit  value  in  promoting 
vegetation,  and  that  it  h  one  source  of 
lie  nitrogen  of  plants  ;  but  when  we 
tiund  ourselves  In  tbe  midst  of  a  para* 
'il^rapht  which  assumed  it  to  be  proved 
that  amnit>nia  is  the  only  source  from 
^  which  their  nilrogen  h  derived,   wo 
^■fancied  that  we  must  have  inadvertent* 
^vlj  missed  an  important  step  in  the  ar- 
B  gument*  and  we  turned  back  again  and 
M  carefully  retraced  our  steps  in  search 
of  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning— but  in  vain.   It  is  proved  that 
ammonia  is  very  ujiefu!  to  vegetation, 
.      and  ovight  never  to  be  wa^sted  in  good 
^E  husbandry  ;   but  it  is  thence  aitumed 
^■by  Liebig  to  bo  the  only  source  of 
nitrogen  to   living   vegetables*     We 
are   the  more  parricular  in    insisting 
upon  this,  because  the  writer,   borne 
&way   by   his   own    belief,   expresses 
himself  as  if  he  had  really  deduced  hia 
opinion  from  legitimate  premises,  and 
because  we  have  seen  many  notices  of 
Mm  book,  in  which,  what  h  merely  an 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  really  anp- 
posed  to  be  proved*     But  we  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  such  an  opinion 
was  capable  of  proof,  for  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  does  not  truly  represent 

»th©  ordinary  procedure  of  nature. 
The  author  of  the  works  now  be- 
fore us,  appears  to  be  so  far  of  the 
jame  opinion  with  ourselves,  that  he 
mentions  another  important  source  of 
Ditrogen  to  ihe  general  vegetation  of  the 

tgtofjc,  as  he  expresses  it,  besides  the 
ammonia — namely,  nitric  acid,  acorn- 
jHJund  con8isting»  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  nkrogen  and  oxygen  only.  The 
Arguments  upon  which  he  rests  this 
opinion  are  stated  in  his  eighth  lec- 
ture, and  are  perfectly  sarisfaclory* 
To  us  one  authority,  not  quoted  by  Mr 
Johnston,  is  conclusive.  In  a  work 
of  the  celebrated  tJerzelius  of  Stock- 
holm, now  before  us,  and  which  was 
written  in  1829,  long  before  the 
^  opinions  now  in  question  were  agitat- 
it  is  stated,  •'  that  every  flash  of 
Jightning  that  passes  through  the  air 
"ttust  produce  a  not  incormdcrable 
Ijquantity  of  nitric  acid;**  and  we  have 
«fn  enough  of  the  inoessant  light- 
*Dg«  of  South  America,  and  of  the 


rrs  that  precede  the  uma 
ffi     tndia,    to    satisfy     ns    that 
quinliiy   of  nitric    acid   prodntH»4  \% 
the   air  must    be    really    « 
When^  in  addition  to  thiSf  ve> 
that  the  nitratoa  of  pot 
hare  been  observed  la 
promote  vegetation    when   arui 
applied  to  plants,  we   are  iticli] 
think  that  in  the  foUowtng  su 
of  his  views,  which    for   the 
brevity  we  extract  froni  lits  £ti 
the  agency  of  nitric  aci*!  is  rather  tin 
than  over  stated  by  our  author. 

"  Nitric  acid  is   »lio  naturAtly  fonw^] 
and  in  lom^  couQtri««a   probftblj    io  \m 
quant t Lies,   by   the   pHs^oge    of  eh.H'lrid 
through  the  atmosphere.      The  air«  «» h 
beeu  ftl ready  st«to«l.  contains  much  Qxym 
aud  mtroi^n  mijced  together,  t»ui  nhird  a 
electric  sjiiirk  is  passed  ttirougli  a  f^puotil 
of  air,  a  certain  qaantity  of  the  two  vn 
together  chemically,  90    that   every  «p«l( 
that  pftsset  (onan  a  small  poriiAn  of  niti 
iicid,     A  fiMh  of  ItjghUiiDg  im  on?f  j 
electric  tpark ;  and  hence  evvry  ili 
crosses  the  air  producea    ivtong    it* 
ijumUity   of  this   acid.      Wht»re    (htin«l« 
storms  are  frequent,  mucbnitiic  aeldmi| 
be  produced  in  tht«  way  til    the  air.     Itl 
wiuhed  down  by  the  ralna,  ir  wbieb  tt  1 
frequently  b«eo  delected*  and  tbua  rvacftt 
the  aoU,  where  it  prodncea  one  or  uthvr  j 
the  nUraU^ above  m^ntfoned* 

"  It  has  been  loog  ob«erv«d  that  Iha 
pur ts  of  India  ore  the  tno«t  fif!rf  ' 
salt petre  exists  in  the  ftoil  in  ^ 
ahundaDce,  Nitrate  of  aoda, 
countiy,  has  been  found  woud«r|| 
promote  vegetation  in  rnuny^  |a 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  rvtiimr^ 
vegelation  seema  to  \m  refreik|ic»d  9^ 
vigoratfd  by  the  fall  of  a  ihttOiier^aho 
There  i«»  therefore,  no  rtoion  to  dotill 
that  nitric  acid  le  really  benrfi^UA]  to  th 
general  vegelation  of  the  ittoix*.  Ao 
•ioce  vegetation  it  mo^t  lir  t-—  -  ,  t|j^^ 
parta  of  the  globe  where  iKu  1  >  1 ,  t„ij 

are  most  abundant,  it  would  „, 
the  natural  production  of  this  cotnf 
body  in  the  air^  to  be  af^erwuj-da  hr 
to  the  earth  by  the  TBiofl*  wore  m.  wi*i»  <mt4 
benoflcent  cootrivince  by  which  the  hralih 
and  vigour  of  untvenat  veg«imiiofli  is 
tended  to  bo  promoted. 

"  It  w  from  thii  nitric  ■cid«  thua  tanirvr* 
•ulty   produced  ind  existing,    that    pUnial 
appear  to  derive  a  farge,  pr«»ti«lil: 
Vc^ctatiun  in  generA],  the  lar^  . 
of  tbcir  nitrog<LMi.     In  alt  etimati'« : 
dftfive  a  portion  t»f  this  element  fTom  »tn*  | 
monfa ;  but  hu  from  thii  iQurce  in  iro|i(. 
cat  than  in  temperati*  climateii,** 

Besides  nitric  aeid  nad  imiitotll^ 
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there  are  other  sabstances  to  which 
we  believe  plants  owe  a  part  of  their 
nitrogen  ;  but  these,  we  allow,  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  important, 
and  we  shall  therefore  hasten  for- 
ward to  the  consideration  of  other 
topics. 

When  plants  have  obtained  carbon, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  hydro- 
gen and  ozygenin  the  form  of  water, 
and  nitrogen  in  that  of  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia — how  does  the  living  plant 
transform  these  substances,  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  portions  of  its  own 
substance?  Bj  what  power  is  the 
alteration  effected — by  what  succession 
of  chemical  changes  is  the  final  result 
brought  about  ?  This  is  a  most  inte- 
resting part  of  the  subject*  which  our 
limits  prevent  us  from  attempting  to 
enter  upon.  We  may  merely  state,  that 
the  author  shows,  in  a  rigorously  exact 
manner,  how,  in  the  interior  of  the  plant, 
the  starch  of  the  seed  is  first  converted 
into  the  sugar  of  the  sap,  how  this  is 
then  converted  into  starch,  or  into 
woody  fibre,  and  the  latter  again,  when 
it  is  required,  brought  back  into  the 
state  of  starch  or  sugar.  He  shows 
also,  bow  nearly  all  these  changes 
can  be  imitated  by  the  art  of  the  che- 
mist in  his  laboratory  ;  and  hence  in- 
fers that  what  takes  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  plant,  is  no  way  mysteri- 
ous in  AiW— it  is  mainly  a  series  of 
purely  chemieal  changes.  But  the 
mystery  in  living  vegetables,  as  in  li- 
ving animals,  is  the  process  by  which 
all  these  changes  are  regulated — 
which  says,  here  such  a  change  must 
take  place,  and  to  such  an  extent.  A 
living  plant  is  a  cunningly  contrived 
machine,  of  which  chemistry  can  de- 
scribe the  wheels  and  the  movements, 
but  of  which  she  may  never  be  able  to 
discover,  certainly  she  can  never 
hope  to  supply,  the  moving  power. 
What  says  our  author? 

*'  Looking  back  at  the  vast  strides 
which  organic  chemistry  has  made  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  still  continu- 
ing to  make,  and  trusting  to  the  continued 
progress  of  human  discovery,— some  san- 
guine chemists  venture  to  anticipate  the 
time  when  the  art  of  man  shall  not  only 
acquire  a  dominion  over  that  principle  of 
life,  by  the  agency  of  which  plants  now 
grow  and  alone  produce  food  for  man  and 
beast,— but  shall  be  able  also,  in  many 
cases,  to  imitate  or  dispense  with  the  ope- 
rations of  that  principle ;  and  to  predict 
that  the  time  will  come  when  man  shall 
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mabnufacture  by  art  those  necessaries  and 
luxuries  for  which  he  is  now  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

*'  And  having  conquered  the  winds  and 
the  waves  by  the  power  of  steam,  is  man 
really  destined  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
uncA'tain  seasons  too?  Shall  he  come  at 
last  to  tread  the  soil  beneath  his  feet  as  a 
really  useless  thing — to  disregard  the  ge- 
nial shower,  to  despise  the  influence  of 
the  balmy  dew — to  be  indifferent  alike  to 
rain  and  drought,  to  cloud  and  to  sunshine 
—to  laugh  at  the  thousand  cares  of  the 
husbandman — to  pity  the  useless  toil  and 
the  sleepless  anxieties  of  the  ancient  til- 
lers of  the  soil  ?  Is  the  order  of  nature 
through  all  past  time  to  be  reversed  ?  Are 
the  entire  constitution  of  society,  and  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  the  whole  human 
race,  to  be  completely  altered  by  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  knowledge  ? 

"  By  placing  before  man  so  many  in- 
citements to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
the  will  of  the  Deity  is — that  out  of  this 
increase  of  wisdom  he  should  extract  the 
means  of  increased  happiness  and  enjoy, 
ment  also.  But  set  a  man  free  fVom  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  earth  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  you  take  from  him  at 
the  same  time  the  calm  and  tranquil 
pleasures  of  a  country  life — the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  the  returning  seasons — the 
cheeriul  health  and  happiness  that  wait 
upon  labour  in  the  free  air  and  beneath 
the  bright  sun  of  heaven.  And  for  what  ? 
— only  to  imprison  him  in  manufactories, 
to  condemn  him  to  the  fretful  and  feverish 
life  of  crowded  cities. 

''  To  such  ends,  I  trust,  science  is  not 
destined  to  lead ;  and  he  is  not  only  un- 
reasonably, but  thoughtlessly  sanguine, 
who  would  hope  to  derive  from  organle 
chemistry  such  power  over  dead  matter  aa 
to  be  able  to  fashion  it  into  food  for  li- 
ving animals.  With  such  consequences 
before  us,  it  seems  almost  sinful  to  wish 
for  lu" 

The  second  part  of  the  Lectures  Is 
devoted  to  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  plants,  and  to  the  geological  and 
chemical  relations  of  soils.  We  shall 
first  complete  our  survey  of  the  new- 
est views  in  regard  to  the  food  of 
plants.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  parts  of  ve- 
getables, when  burned  in  the  air,  leave 
behind  a  comparatively  inconsiderable 
proportion  of^earthy  or  incombustible 
matter.  Such  is  the  common  wood- 
ash,  and  such  the  ash  left  when  heaps 
of  weeds  or  the  parinars  of  our  grass 
fields  are  burned.  What  is  the  use 
of  this  incombustible  matter — what 
purpose  does  it  serve  in  the  plant— i 
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whence  la  it  derived  ?  Is  it  only  pre- 
sent by  accident — or  does  the  healthy 
plant  always  contain  it  ?  Is  its  quan- 
tity constant,  and  does  the  same  plant 
always  yield  the  same  kind  of  ash? 
For  an  answer  to  all  these  questions 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
before  us ;  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion  upon 
this  branch  of  vegetable  chemistry—. 
not  only  because  the  subject  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  in  itself,  but  because 
the  present  state  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  connected  with  all  the  re- 
cent improvements  in  agricultural 
practice,  has  suggested  many  of  them, 
and  is  now  directing  the  enlightened 
farmer,  oAen  uncoiisciouslv,  in  all  his 
most  promising  practical  investiga- 
tions. 

The  ash  of  plants,  until  a  very  re- 
cent period,  was  coubidered  by  the 
vegetable  physiologists — who,  indeed, 
esteemed  themselves  the  judges  para- 
mount in  this  domain — as  accidentally 
presient,  or  at  least  as  performing  no 
important  or  necessary  function  in  re- 
ference to  vegetable  life.  No  account 
was  taken  of  it,  therefore,  in  theory : 
and  in  practice — little  as  some  may 
think  agricultural  practice  in  past 
times  to  have  been  affected  by  theory 
— in  practice  this  opinion  of  the  phy- 
siologists led  to  the  adoption  and  jus- 
tification of  the  most  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  ;  for  they  naturally 
reasoned  thus :  If  the  organic  or  com- 
bustible part  of  plants  be  the  only  im- 
portant, vital  or  essential  portion,  then 
of  manures  such  as  are  prepared  in 
the  farm- yard,  it  is  also  the  only  es- 
sential part — and  in  soils  the  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  matter — the  combustible 
parts  of  them,  that  is,  which  alone 
supply  the  plant  with  organic  food, — 
must  liketirise  be  the  only  essential 
portion.  Accordingly,  vegetable  ma- 
nures, or  animal  excrements,  directly 
derived  from  vegetables,  were  alone 
considered  necessary  to  fertilize  the 
land  and  to  feed  the  crop ;  and  the 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  was  es- 
teemed to  be  at  once  the  source  and 
the  index  of  its  agricultural  capabili- 
ties. So  flrmlv  rooted  was  the  opinion, 
and  so  widelv  spread,  and  so  long 
has  it  lingered  among  practical  men, 
that  some  of  our  readers  may,  even 
while  they  peruse  these  sentences,  be 
unwilling  to  acknowledge,  or  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  being  satisfied,  that 
//  if  entirely  erroneous,     tioweveri 
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among  other  errors  in  practice,  it  led 
to  the  total  neglect  of  the  inorganic  or 
incombustible  part  of  the  crops  carried 
from  the  land.  It  was  supposed  that 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegeuble 
matter  was  always  kept  in  the  soil, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  carrying 
off  what  the  land  produced,  or  in  ne- 
glecting that  part  of  ^he  crop  which 
was  of  no  economical  value  for  any 
other  purpose.  We  might  illustrate 
this  by  a  reference  both  to  still  exis- 
ting, and  to  many  now  exploded  prac- 
tices amoDg  ourselves,  but  we  rather 
advert  to  a  custom  prevailing  among 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  as  described 
in  tho  very  interesting  work  of  one 
of  the  best  race  of  our  own  existing 
practical  farmers.  Thepr  grow  wheat, 
sell  the  grain,  and  cither  burn  or 
otherwise  wasttf  the  straw.  After 
wheat  they  grow  clover,  which  they 
never  cut,  but  plough  in  for  green 
manure.  The  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  is  thus  kept  up,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  old  theory  are  fulfilled, 
and  yet  the  land  is  inevitably  going 
to  ruin.  The  father  may  not  be 
aware  that  he  is  eating  sour  grapes  ; 
but  the  children*s  teeth  are  sure  to  be 
set  on  edge  nevertheless. 

Again,  our  West  India  planters, 
on  their  estates  in  Jamaica  and  else- 
where, find  the  land  impoverished, 
and  they  hardlv  know  why.  There 
may  be  special  local  causes  by  which 
it  is  aided  here  and  there,  but  the 
main  cause  is  the  same  as  In  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  canes  are  deprived 
of  their  juice  in  the  mill,  and  the 
trash,  as  the  refuse  canes  are  called, 
is  then  burned  to  boil  the  sugar.  The 
ash  they  leave  is  often  considered 
as  worse  than  useless — it  is  only  a 
troublesome  refuse. 

Can  any  one  doubt,  after  such  ex- 
amples as  these,  that  sJl  our  practice 
is  modified  and  has  been  mooified  by 
theory,  either  for  good  or  for  bad  ? 
Not  that  theory  has  at  once  said  to 
the  farmer.  Do  this,  and  he  bath  done 
\U  but  the  opinions  of  the  Vegetable 
physiologists  gradually  became  a  part 
of  the  general  stock  of  knowledge 
among  all  well-informed  men,  and, 
through  them,  gradually  influenced 
the  agricultural  practiee  in  every 
country  of  Etirope. 

Then  these  same  theoretical  opi- 
nions led  to.  cuHous  shifts  and  con- 
trivatices  in  nomenclature.  It  vras 
now  and  then  observed,  that  the  addi- 
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tion  of  inorffanio  matter  to  the  soil, 
of  wood  and  peat  ashes,  of  kelp,  of 
aaltpetrey  and  a  score  of  other  things^ 
produced  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
vegetation — increased  the  crop — has- 
tened its  growth — gave  a  heavier  re- 
turn of  bay,  of  strnw,  and  of  grain. 
Was  the  p\sint  fed  by  these  things? 
Not  at  all.  These  were  not  manures, 
they  were  stimulants.  And  «o  we  had 
some  substances  which  weie  neither 
manures  nur  stimulants,  but  acted  by 
fermentation;  while  many  other  like 
shifts  were  made  necessary  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  not  a  few  of 
which  still  linger  among  us^  and  will 
linger,  standing  in  the  way  of  sounder 
views  and  a  safer  practice,  till  another 
generation  sees  the  light.  And  among 
the  men  upon  whose  miods  these 
shadows  of  old  opinions  thus  still  rest 
— who  have  begun  to  ascend,  but  have 
not  yet  escaped  from  the  mists  of  the 
valley — troro  these  men  we  hear  the 
opinion  sagely  propounded — "  Che- 
mistry must  he  content  to  follow — she 
cannot  lead  in  agriculture.**  But  this  is 
mere  fudge ;  agriculture,  above  every 
other  art,  is  accustomed  to  be  led  bv 
theory.  Every  little  farmer  has  his 
foolish  fancies,  which  direct  his  prac- 
tice; and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented, 
that  while  so  williog  to  be  led,  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  listen  more  fre- 
quently to  the  voice  of  the  mere  em- 
pyric,  than  to  that  of  the  sound  philo- 
sopiier. 

So  far,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was 
led  by  physiology,  and  into  what  diffi- 
culties ; — let  us  now  see  what  she 
has  begun  to  think  since  chemistry 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  began  at 
once  to  teach  and  to  guide  her.  The 
ash  of  plants  was  the  first  object  of 
study.  Little  came  of  the  early  ana- 
lyses of  De  Saussure.  They  were  in- 
accurately performed,  and  it  was  well 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deduce 
any  important  natural  cousequence 
from  them.  But  the  resources  of  che- 
mical skill  increased,  and  betfer-in- 
strncted  men  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject.  Sprengel  we  may  men- 
tion as  the  most  indefatigable  in  this 
line,  and  one  who  has  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  establishment  of  the  re« 
ceived  views — though  we  may  also 
add,  that  the  highest  analytical  skill 
has  never  yet  been  enlisted  in  this 
cause.  These  analyses  proved,  that 
the  notion  of  the  organic  being  the 
only  esaential  part  of  the  vegetable. 
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could  no  longer  be  entertained  ;  that 
earthy  matter  was  also  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  plant ;  and  that,  in 
each  species  of  plant,  and  even  in  each 
part  of  the  same  plant,  the  earthy 
matter  was  present  in  a  quantity  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  while  the  quality  or 
kind  of  matter  of  which  the  at-h  con- 
sisted, was  also  different  in  different 
plants,  and  generally  special  in  each. 
Well,  this  being  proved  by  chemistry, 
what  followed  from  it?  Why,  that 
the  old  physiological  doctrine  about 
the  essential  nature  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  had  only  looked  at  the  subject 
with  one  eye,  that  now  the  chemical 
doctrine  opened  the  other  eye,  and  the 
plant  was  then  seen  to  consist  of  two 
essential  parts — an  organic  and  an  in- 
organic part.  But  how  did  this  affect 
practice  ?  W  by,  thus — the  old  races 
of  stimulants  and  fermentators,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  were  dismissed. 
The  plant  has  an  inorganic  part  which 
must  be  fed,  and  must  grow  by  the 
aid  of  inorganic  food — it  must'  have 
mineral  food  as  well  as  vegetable  food. 
From  this  it  further  followed,  that 
vegetable  manures,  if  they  make  plants 
grow,  do  so,  not  because  they  supply 
organic  food  only,  but  because  they 
contain,  and  are  able  to  supply,  inor- 
ganic food  also.  And  again,  mineral 
substances  made  a  plant  grow,  not  by 
some  hidden  mode  of  merely  stimulat- 
ing it  to  take  up  and  appropriate  a 
larger  portion  of  the  vegetable  matter 
which  had  been  applied  to  its  roots, 
but  because  it  actually  entered  into  ita 
subiitance,  and  supplied  that  inorganic 
food  which  was  not  previously  within 
reach  of  its  roots. 

Thus  in  regard  to  the  soil,  it  fol- 
lowed from  the  same  doctrine,  that 
mere  vegetable  matter  might  be  in- 
creased to  any  amount,  as  by  plough- 
ing in  green  crops,  &c.,  without  its 
being  possible  to  save  the  land  from 
ultimate  barrenness,  if  crops  were 
continuallv  carried  off,  and  nothing — 
no  mineral  matter,  that  is — restored  to 
it.  Let  the  American  farmers  burn 
their  straw,  and  top-dress  their  soil 
with  the  a«h  ;  and  though  they  do  not 
convert  their  straw  into  manure,  aa  in 
our  fold-yards,  yet,  with  the  aid  of 
their  green  clover,  their  land  may  re- 
tain its  fertility  fbr  half  a  century 
longer,  without  the  addition  of  foreign 
manures.  Let  the  ash  of  the  cane- 
trash  be  used  to  top-dress  the  young 
ouiei,  or  be  put  in  the  holea  about 
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their  rootsi  cru&hing  it  first  when  it 
hiif»pens  to  be  melted,  and  though 
pdst  mismanagement  may  not  be  re- 
nuiredi  furiber  exhaustion  will  proceed 
with  iiifiintely  greater  sloTfrneM.  Wo 
b&ye  ft  word  for  our  Indian  empire 
^ioo: — Let  the  indigo  planters  return 
She  refuse  of  their  leaves,  when  their 
indigo  is  extracted,  to  the  fields  from 
which  they  were  gathered,  and  we  as- 
sure them  from  experience,  that  their 
lauds  wiil  not  fail  them  half  so  soon. 

I  But  further  than  this  still  the  same 
chemical  doctrine  goes.  It  has  been 
found,  that  the  ash  of  nearly  alt  plants 
contains  about  eUvcn  different  incom^ 
bustthle  suli&tances,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  all  of  which  can  be  derived 
from  ths  soil  only.  To  produce  a 
healthy  vegetatioiij  thereforOj  the  soil 
must  contain  all  tiiese»  and  as  the  most 
valuable  plants,  those  we  rai^^e  for 
I  food,  take  up  these  substances  in  dif- 
^■ferent  proportions,  somC)  for  example^ 
^■requiring  more  soda,  others  more  pot- 
^m  ash  o^  lime,  it  is  clear,  that  to  grow 
B  MDy  of  these  plants,  the  soil  must  con- 
tain an  especial  supply  of  that  sub- 
Btance,  which  the  species  we  select 
may  happen  to  require.  And  so,  when 
we  sow  uur  selected  seed,  we  are  safe 
fto  far  in  adding  to  the  soil  a  portion 
of  that  substance,  at  the  same  time, 
by  way  of  a  manure  ;  and  safer  stiil, 
if  wo  have  previously  ascertained  the 
toil  to  be  deficient  in  that  substanccj — 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil 
be  destitute  of  it,  and  we  cannot  ob- 
tain a  supply,  we  need  not  sow  our 
seed.  If,  for  example,  the  soil  con- 
tain gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  will  grow  red 
clover ;  if  it  contain  none  of  these,  we 
Deed  hardly  sow  our  seed^  unless  we 
can  add  some  sulphate  or  other  along 
with  it.  The  whole  theory  of  mine- 
ral manures  was  first,  we  believe, 
lystematically  treated  by  Lampadiua  ; 
It  was  subsequently  expanded  by 
Sprengel,  in  oue  of  his  valuable  works; 
and  though  it  has  not  yet  generally 
diffused  itself  every  where,  it  is  ra- 
pidly assuming  the  direction  of  all 
agricultural  improvements  among  our- 
selves, and  the  works  now  before  us 
will  serve  an  important  purpose,  io 
making  generally  known  among  prac- 
tical men  the  nature  and  important 
Iracticai  bearing  of  the  new  chemical 
igoulture, 


it  the  consequences  of  the  same 
ical  doctrine  of  the  esietitial  na* 
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ture  of  the  incombustible  cn^ 
of  plants,  lead  us  still  further,  l     :.„^ti 
appear  more  remote,  yet  are  stiU  n§ 
c^ssary  and  very  curious  truths*    Th 
soil  draws  its  supplies  from  the  ma 
ure  that  is  added    to   it — ^tbe 
takes  them  from  the  soil — the 
from  the  plants  it  feeds  upon- 
it  increase  neither  in  size  nor  weigfk^ 
it  returns  all  the  mioeral  matter  ttn 
soil  again,  in  the  form    of 
Here  is  a  beautiful  circle  of 
operations,  connecting*    log'elbe 
living  and  the  dead — the  auiiuat 
the  inanimate — the  plant  with 
mal,  in  one  common  and  mutt 
pentlence*      The    theory,    tber 
that  throws  new  light  upon  one  of  I 
branchea,  will  illamiuaie  all.      If  1 
soil  do  not  contain  all   that  the  plant 
requires,  either  the  plant  will    " 
it  wilt  lead  a  sickly  life.     If  the 
again,  on  which  it  feeds  be  d^i 
in  some  one  substance  which    ia  ns 
cessary  to  build  up  the  various  soiii 
and  fluid  parts  of  the  animalj  it  witi 
also  pine  away,  and  souner  or  lat^lj 
die.     So  that,  on  the  constitution 
the  soil  is  dependent  the  healrb   an<l 
life  of  all  the  animals  that  are  fed  up* 
on  its  produce;  in  other  wurds,  th« 
same  chemical  doctrine  extends  Its  tn-^ 
fluence  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  and  ^ 
must  in  future  (insensibly,  it  may  be*,] 
but  surely)  modify  all  our  notions  re^ 
garding  the   feeding  of  animals,  and] 
direct  to  the  wisest,  safest,  besCj  and  J 
most  economical  management  on  the  ] 
part  of  the  breeder  and  feeder  of  cntth*,  i 
as  well  as  of  the  arable  farmer  aod 
grower  of  corn. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
longer  on  this   subject,  otherwise    it  j 
would  have  been  curious  to  follow  the  i 
progress  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  1 
uses  of  the  soil;  of  what  it  ought  to  ' 
consist,  and  on  what  its  fertility  de- 
pends ;  from  the  time  when,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Uuckertgave  forth  the  view, 
"  that  a  soil  must  contain  all  the  sub- 
stances which  are  found  in  the  decom- 
posed plant,  and  that,  on  the  presence 
of  these  in  the  soil,  its  fertility  must 
in  some  measure  depend;*'  through 
those  puerile  times,  during  which  the 
Berlin  Academy  gave  a  prize  to  one 
of  its  members  for  ;  liat  th^se 

earthy    and    saline  s   were 

actually  formed  in  at m  t  :  '  tif  ; 

to  the  Yery  recent  ueriod  roe 

and   Sehubler  agani  tHugin.  ih.n  ibe 
fertility  of  a  soil  depended  maloJy  on 
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But  there  re-    tural  problems  in  coniiezion  whh  the  I 


its  phjsic&l  properties* 
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roaiD  two  or  three  other  topics  to 
which  we  are  anxious  still  to  advert, 
and  we  rou8t»  therefore*  content  our- 
selves with  expressing  our  entire  con- 
currenee  in  the  old  doctrine  of  Ruck- 
art>  efitablJshedi  we  m^j  almost  sa^t 
by  the  experimental  researches  of 
Lampadins  and  Sprengel,  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  and  fully  and 
practically  brought  out  by  the  author 
of  the  works  now  before  us. 

The  connexion  of  gtology  with 
agriculture,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
was  in  some  measure  foreseen  and 
touched  upon  by  Davy,  It  has  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  £otne  of  the 
German  writers  ;  but  in  so  far  as  we 
know*  it  is  not  treated  of  in  a  syste* 
inatic  manner  in  any  existing-  work, 
either  English  or  foreign,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lectures  on  agricul- 
tural geology  now  before  us.  There 
are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  soils  of  a  country  and  the 
rocks  of  which  its  surface  is  composed, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  general  agricultural  character  of 
every  extensive  diMrict  is  dependent 
upon  that  of  the  strati  tied  or  uni^tratifi- 
ed  deposits  on  which  the  district  rests. 
Thus,  after  giving  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  soils  formed 
from  the  stratified  rocks  of  each  geo- 
logical period,  and  of  the  localities 
where  such  soils  are  seen  in  our 
islands,  our  author  concludes  with 
these  observations — 

**  The  consideratioo  of  the  ftdi  above 
stated,  «howfl  hovr  very  much  the  fertility 
of  tAch  diftrictia  dependent  upon  its  gco-* 
logical  Btructare — bow  much  a  previous 
knowledge  of  that  structure  ii  fitted  to 
enlighten  us*  in  regard  (o  the  nature  of 
the  soib  to  be  expected  ia  any  district — 
to  explain  anomalies  also  in  regard  to  the 
unUke  agricultural  capahiliiies  of  soils 
appfl^rently  iimiLar — to  indicate  to  the 
purchaser  where  good  or  better  lands  are 
to  bo  expected,  and  to  the  improveri 
fvhether  the  means  of  smelioratiDg  his 
soil  by  limeiDg,  by  marlingt  or  by  other 
jttdiciottM  tidmlTtore,  are  likely  to  be  withio 
hi«  readi,  and  in  what  direction  they  are 
to  be  lought  for." 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  the  sections  upon  the 
granitic  aud  trap  rocks^  and  the  soils 
formed  from  them*  in  whicfat  by  the 
tmited  application  of  geological  and 
chemical  knowledge^  many  agncul* 
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soils  of  these  rocks,  which  to  us,  at 
least,  have  heretofore  appeared  either 
difficult  or  anomalous^  are  solved  in  a 
way  which  has  struck  us  as  at  onco 
novel  and  highly  satisfactory. 

But  the  main  difficulty  which  has 
always  presented  itself  to  geologisls, 
in  their  attempts  to  connect  soils  with  i 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,   has 
arisen  from  the  fact,  that  beneath  tho  ^ 
soil,  and  separating  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent rocks,  there  often  lies  a  great 
thickness   of  sand,   gravel,  or   clny^ 
consisting    of    materials    drifted    or 
otherwise  brought  from  a  greater  or 
less  distance.     As  on  these  accumu- 
lations the  soil  rests,  it  must  be  modi« 
tied  by  them,  it  must  in  reality  in ! 
some'  measure   derive   its  char.ictcr] 
from   them.     Of  this  difficulty  our] 
author  thus  speaks — 

"  Abundant   proof.  T   think,  has   now  ; 
been  advanced  that  a  close  reUlton  qenc* 
raihf  eitisrs   between    the    sol]    and   ilia^ 
rocks  on  which  it  rests,  and  that  th^geo* 
logical  struelore  of  a  country,  i«  well  aa^ 
the  chemical  coastitutioo  of  the  minerals 
of  which  its  aeveral  rocky  tnaisei  condst^ 
have  a  primary  and  fandamentHi  infiaence  . 
upon  the  agricultural  capabilitiea  of  itt] 
surface. 

**  And  yet  T  ihould  b©  leading  you  Into  | 
a  ierioue  urror,  were  I  to  permit  jou  to 
flUppoM  that  this  intimate  ami  direct  rela« 
don  is   always  to  be  obaerved^^ihat  tn 
whatever  district  you  may  happen  to  Im»,i 
you  will  find  the  boiI  taking  ita  general  I 
character  fram  the  lubjacent  rocka — nmtJ 
that  where  the  same  rocks  occur,  •imilacl 
soils  are  always  to  be  expected.     On  thol 
contrary*  in  very  many  localillei  th«  soil  ] 
ii  totally  diCTerent  from  that  which  wudid  I 
be   produced  by  the  degradation  or   do*  I 
composition  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  rett*. 
To  infer,  therefore,  or  to  predict*  that  on 
a  given  Bpotj  where,  according  to  tliegeo. 
logical  map,  red  aand-stooe  for  example 
prevails,  a  marly  or  other  red  sand.«tf>ne 
toil    Witt    oeceuarily    be   fouad — or  that 
where  the  eoal  measures  are   observed, 
poor,  ungrateful  land  muit  exist — would 
belo  form  or  to  state  opinions,  which  a 
visit  to  the  several  localities    would   in 
many  inflaaces  show  to  be  completely  er- 
roaeouB-^aitd  which  would  bring  unde- 
aerved  di»credit  upon  geological  ieitnce. 

*'  In  luch  cases  as  tb«se,  geofogy  is  riai| 
at  fault.  New  eonditloos  only  have  mi« 
pervened  which  render  the  natufal  rola-ii 
tiOQ  between  sella  and  rocks  tn  thote4 
places  leaa  simple,  and  consequently  more  j 
obscure.  Yet  a  further  si  tidy  of  geologu 
cal  phenomena  removes  the  obscurity-*  1 
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shows  to  what  caose  it  is  owiog  that  in 
many  dititricu  the  soil  is  such  as  could 
never  have  heen  fornofd  from  the  suiija- 
cent  rocks — again  places  the  enlightened 
agriculturist  in  a  coudition  to  pronounce 
generally  from  what  rocks  his  soils  have 
been  derived — generally  aUo  what  iheir 
agricultural  capabilities  are  likely  to  be, 
and'  by  what  mode  of  treatment  those 
capabilities  miy  be  roost  fully  developed." 
—Lectures,  p.  889. 

He  then  considers  the  questiun  of 
drifts,  illiwtrating  his  views  by  dia- 
graiDB  exhibiting  the  mode  in  which 
those  superficial  accumulations  over- 
spread the  eastern  half  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  thus  concludes  his  ob- 
servations on  agricultural  geology — 

"  Thus,  though  the  occurrence  of  ex- 
tensive fields  of  drift  over  vaiious  parts  of 
almost  every  country  does  throw  some 
further  difficulty  over  the  researches  of 
the  a^tricultural  geologist,  and  requires 
from  him  the  application  of  greater  skill 
and  caution  before  he  pronounce  with 
certfinty  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  any  spot  before  he  viMt  it 
— yet  it  neitlfer  contradicts  the  general 
deductions,  of  the  geologist  nor  the  spe- 
cial conclusions  he  would  be  entitled  to 
draw,  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  any  coun- 
try, when  rightly  cultivated,  to  maintain 
in  comfort  a  more  or  less  numerous  po- 
pulation. The  political  economist  may 
siill,  by  a  survey  of  the  geological  map  of 
a  country,  pronounce  with  some  confi- 
dence to  what  degree  the  agricultural 
riches  of  that  country  might  by  industry 
and  skill  be  brought — and  which  districts 
of  an  entire  continent  are  fitted  by  nature 
to  maintain  the  most  abuodant  population. 
The  intending  emigrani  may  still,  by  the 
same  means,  say  in  what  new  land  he  is 
most  likely  to  find  a  propitious  soil  on 
which  to  expend  his  labour,  or  such  mi- 
neral resources  as  will  best  aid  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits;  while  a  careful  study 
of  the  geological  map  of  his  own  country 
will  still  enable  the  skilful  and  adventu- 
rous farmer  to  determine  in  what  coun- 
ties he  will  meet  with  soils  that  are  suited 
to  that  kind  of  practice  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar — or  which  are  likely  best  to 
reward  him  for  the  application  of  the 
newest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
culture." 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  Lec- 
tures with  a  passing  notice  of  the 
Appendix.  Among  other  matters  this 
Appendix  contains  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions for  experiments  in  practical 
agriculture,  followed  by  some  very 
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striking  results  obtained  during  tb« 
last  summer  in  various  parts  of  tli« 
island  where  the>e  experiments  wlto 
tried.     They  present  an  illustratiun 
of  what  theory  m^J  do  directly  for 
practice—an  itIusUatioQ   which   lias 
been  so  far  appreciated  by  the  highest 
existing  authority  on  such  sabjects— 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland—that  they  have  of- 
fertKl  a  prize  for  such  experiments 
during  the   present  year,  and   have 
specially  recommended  these  sugges- 
tions to  the  attention   of  intendiug* 
competitors.     But  some  later  sugges- 
tions offered  in  the  same  Appendix^- 
for  experiments  with  guano  and  other 
manures— present  an  iliustration  of 
the  mintty  value  of  theory  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer*  which  many  of  our  read- 
ers may  be  able  more  fully  to  com- 
prehend, than  any  of  the  other  values 
of   theory    to    which    we  have  bad 
occasion  to  advert.     In  these  sugges- 
tions, and  in  a  paper  on  guano  pub* 
lished  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Jour* 
ttal,  our  author  had  recommended  to 
farmers,  for  reasons  there  stated,  not 
to  pay  more  than  20s.  a  cwt.  for  this 
new  manure — though  then  sellings  ^t 
25s.     In  consequence  of  this  recooi- 
mendaiion  the  importers  immediatelj 
reduced  the  pi  ice  to  20i.     But  our 
author  also  recommended  the  trial  of 
an  artificial  mixture,  which  he  do- 
scribes  as  containing  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  natural  guano— which 
vas  therefore  likely  to  be  equal  in 
efficacy— and   which   could    be   pre- 
pared for  8s.  or  10s.  a  cwt.,  and  from 
ike  superabundant  produce  of  our  own 
manufactories.     This-  mixture  has  al- 
ready been  manufactured  for  sale  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  it  has 
even  been  exported  to  our  West  In- 
dia possessions — and   in    consequence 
again  of  this  incipient  opposition,  the 
price  of  the  guano  has  been  further 
reduced  to  15s.     We  do  not  pretend 
to  guess  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
value  of  either  the  natural  or  the  arti- 
ficial guano  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  but  theory,  it  ia  plain,  can- 
not bo  of  little  importance  to  practi- 
eal  farming,  when  the  simple  publica- 
tion of  a  theoretical  suggestion  by  a 
single  individual  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  price  of  an  esteemed 
manure  as  much  as  ten  pounds  a  ton. 
With  the  study  of  soils,  the  pub- 
lished portion  of  the  Lectures  termi- 
nates!  in  a  thutl  part  the  (tathor 
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propoies  to  Injat  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Boil  by  miMihiinicnl  nud  chemi- 
csil  meaiisi  under  the  lattei  of  which 
hetiUs  he  includes  tninuref — and  in  a 
fuuHh,  ttf  I  he  products  of  vegetation, 
Ihe  nature  and  qualities  of  tbo  crops 
that  are  raised  from  the  land,  the 
feeding  of  stock,  and  the  making  of 
butler  and  cheese.  Whon  finished, 
this  book  will  form  the  only  coropleto 
treatise  upun  the  whole  subject  to  be 
found  in  any  language. 

In  the  latter  hnlf  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary work  {Elements  of  A^jricuU 
tural  Chirniistry  and  Gtfdoy^)  an  out* 
line  is  given  of  the  several  subjects 
to  be  hereafter  treated  of  titore  in  de- 
tail in  the  Lecturer — and  we  turn  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  compleiing  our 
own  bkelcb^  by  drawing  atteniitn  to 
two  points  which  have  parlrcubrly 
struck  us  in  our  ptrn^al  ot  the  liitte 
work*  The  first  refers  tu  the  greater 
richness  of  animal  subistanccs  and  ex- 
cretions as  manures,  than  tbc  veget- 
able Bubfitances  on  which  animals  tivcy 
^fnd  from  which  the  excretions  are 
£>rnjcd— the  second  refers  to  the  pur- 
poses served  by  the  food,  and  to  the 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  of 
which  a  nourishing  food  ought  con- 
sequently to  consist, 

it  is  an  opinion  universally  enter* 
tained  among  practical  inen»  tbat^ 
taking  animal  manures  in  general,  any 
given  weight  ui  them  is  nrioio  valuable 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  a  crop, 
than  an  equal  weight  of  the  vegetable 
products  on  which  the  animal  has 
been  fed.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
animal  excretions,  but  of  the  various 
parts  of  animal  bodies  also.  This 
superior  effect  is  in  part  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  thi'y  are  all  richer  in 
mtrogen,  and  during  their  decay,  there- 
fore, give  off  a  larger  quantity  of  am- 
monia than  an  equal  weigbt  of  any 
vegetable  substance  emptoyed  for 
food.  But  how  does  the  animal  mat- 
ter acquire  this  ricbness?     We  inhale 

carbon 
Taken^  in  his  food«  about 
He  hat  given  off  ia  rest^irationj 

Leaf  Ing  to  be  cooverted  into 


oxygon,  but  no  nilrogHi,  from  the  at* 
mo*»phi?re— bow,  thini,  1*.  the  vejfetablfl 
matter  (bnugi^l  in  pa^^rittg  tltrongb 
the  animal  r  Whiit,  in  short,  is  the 
effijct  of  the  digestive  jiro<eMS  upon 
our  vegetabltf  ftiod  }  The  mystery  ii 
thus  simply  exphiined  t — 

*'  Animals  have  (wo  netv  s«iry  vital 
functions  to  |n«Tfornj — to  hr«»athp  tnd  to 
dij^eRt.  Hoth  iir«;  of  equal  lni]iGriiini:e  la 
tbf«  ticnlth  and  grnrr^d  WilfMre  uf  tha 
anlmnL  The  dignsipr  {xh^  atimiach)  re- 
ccivpe  the  fooj^,  ntetti  it  down*  oniracts 
IVotn  it  wbAl  fs  hrst  suired  fo  ilv  |mr)tn«i*a, 
and  eof}v«y»  it  into  the  hlood.  The  t»r«aiU- 
vri  (the  lujign)  sift  the  Ittood  lhu»  tnited 
up  with  the  D*w>y  di«e»ted  lood,  conihioo 
oaygea  with  it,  »nd  «slr»ct  cAriton— whinh 
cartiou,  in  the  Torro  of  caxhanic  acid,  ih«y 
dischurge  by  lUe  mouth  tod  nostrils  into 
the  itir. 

*^  Such  U  a  g<»m'r»l  de»€rlptit>n  of  ihe»e 
two  great  proctttts — their  effect  upon  the 
food  tlmt  rf  in«th«  tti  the  liodjr  «nti  has  to 
be  r^itcted  from  itj  ft  not  ditEcult  to  per- 
ceiw* 

''  Stippoftr  sn  nmtniil  to  be  full  grown. 
Tske  a  fati  growii  imm.  All  (hat  ho  tutt 
as  food  is  Jni<*ndt<i  merely  to  renovate  or 
ri'plenish  Ma  syslttni  to  rf«tore  lha,f  wbjch 
is  dttily  reiDoved  from  iverv  •  ■-*  •  Nis 
hody  by  tia'tirul  caueef.    In  il  a 

gtat«,   ettfiy  thiv^  that   att,: ./v 

mntt  comm  out  of  th^  bmly  In  one  form  ot 
anothf  r.  Th«  llr«(  p«rt  of  th<i  food  that 
escapes  is  that  portico  of  Its  carbon  th<t 
paA*eii  off  ffom  (ho  lungs  duriitg  rospirs- 
tioti«  This  jmrliort  varies  fu  Wrigbt  tn 
diffffisnt  iodivi<laals^chi»"tly  aceordin*;  lo 
the  (luontity  of  riurcise  th«y  ittk#.  Froni 
Rve  to  OJu«  ounces  a-d#y  {s  lb*  avpritgo 
quanthy,  thotidh  hi  periods  of  viol«nt  ho- 
dily  esL'rllon  (hirte«ij  to  fifteen  onneiet  of 
carbon  are  btesthvd  out  in  the  fonn  of 
carbntite  acid. 

'*  Suppote  a  man  to  eat  a  poand  ttid  a 
half  of  breads  and  m  pound  of  l>eef  In 
twrniy-foar  hour*,  and  thitt  bo  gives  off 
by  respiration  ein^ht  ounces  of  eartMMi 
(3500  gmins)  durmg  the  saute  time. 
Tfaen  he  has 

Klirogen. 
4^00  grains,  and  500  ^rxins,  whtltf 
^DOO  and  Uttle  or  no  nitrogen. 


»,lng  to  be  conTofledtato  \  j^      ,„,  ^  ^   ^^„, 
food,  or  to  be  rejected,        j 


*'Oiir  two  coocltislotii,  therefore^  are 
clear.  Tito  vcgitahic  fuodt  by  respiration, 
it  freed  from  s  lar^e  purlSon  of  its  carbon^ 
which  Is  ilisdiargi-d  in(o  the  air— nearly 
iKi»  whole  of  the  nitrogen  remoicdog  b(i« 
hind. 


*<  It  U  out  of  this  randue^  rieh  In  nitro- 

gen,  that  the  several  psrts  of  animal  iKwIlei 
arc  buiU  up.  Hence  tbi;  reason  why  ib((y 
can  h««  formed  from  food  poor  in  niirog^o, 
and  yet  bo  thaa^^lvss  rich  in  the  samt 
olement. 
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*•  U  U  lUis  sime  ri^aldno  il^o  which,  »«^Ar  every  rtay, 
■tfter  it  hn4  performed  ju  functions  within 
Ibe  body,  U  diachirged  agiio  in  the  form 
of  »olid  and  liquid  L'zurelions.  Hence  the 
grcttler  riclujcM  in  nUrogeo — the  greater 
f^rtitumg  power  of  the  dnog  of  anifnalj 
Ihnn  of  the  food  on  which  they  live."— 
JKlimenlffpp.  ITly  172. 

We  here  see  how  it  is  that  the  cx- 
<srolious  of  animals,  and  especially  of 
full-grown  animala,  should  b©  richer 
in  nitrog«rn  than  the  vegetableB  on 
which  they  are  fed ;  and  the  same  rea- 
8oaiog  applies  to  the  inorg^anic  matter 
origtually  contained  in  the  yegetable 
food.  k&  a  wbok%  the  food  is  greatly 
ditninished  in  weight  during  dlgeitioot 
but  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  and  the 
whole  of  the  inorganic  matter  still 
remain  in  it^  and  therefore  it  xnu^t  be 
proportionately  more  intlueutial  as  a 
manure,  in  so  far  as  its  actioa  depends 
upon  either  of  these  constituents*   * 

AgaiDj  the  study  of  the  purposes 
served  by  the  food  of  animals,  while  it 

■  shows  what  a  truly  nourishing  Vege- 
t4ible  food  mufct  contain,  thrown  much 
light  also  on  what  must  necessarily 
enter  into  the  food  of  plants. 

**  Man,  and  nil  domcitic  anlmaU,  ntiy 
be  •upport«<df  may  even  he  fattened  upon 
vegetable  food  o tone— vegetables,  there. 
fore,  niuftt  contain  all  the  ftut)staDi2es  which 
are  tieceasary  to  build  up  (ho  »everAl  parta 
of  aniraal  bodies,  and  to  supply  the  wanie 
attendant  upon  the  performanee  of  the 
necessary  functions  of  aniinal  life*  Let  UB 
consider  whU  theie  luhftances  are,  and  in 
what  quant iliea  they  must  he  supplied  to 
the  human  body. 

*'  L  The  food  mtMt  suppltf  carbon  far 
respiration, 

**  A  maB  of  sedentary  bihlti,  or  whose 
oecopalion  requires  little  bodily  exertion, 
may  respire  about  five  ouncef  of  corbon  in 
twenty^'four  hours  ;  one  who  takes  mode- 
rate exLorcise,  atwut  eight  ouncea ;  and 
one  who  has  to  undergo  violent  bodily 
exertloni  from  twelve  to  flfteen  ounces. 

**  If  we  take  the  mean  quantity  of  eight 
Otrnees,  then,  to  euppty  this  alone,  a  man 
mast  cat  eighteeo   ounces  of  starch    or 

Fur  rcsplrotlnti. 
l|  lbs,  of  bread  yielding,  18  o«.  starch       and 

6  OS*  of  beef  yielding,  .  .  . 


If  tie  iaVe  U  iti  the  fom 
of  wbeaten  bread,  he  will  require  I J  Um, 
of  bread,  if  in  the  form  of  pntatoes,  atjuutj 
7^  thi.  of  raw  potatoes,  te  supply  the  wttsi»^ 
caused  by  his  reftpiraiory  orgstna  alone. 

*'  When  ibe  habits  are  i«deiitary,  ftv« 
lbs.  of  potatoes  may  he  sufliiderir,  when 
violent  and  continued  exerdjte  la  taken, 
twelve  to  fifieeu  lb*,  may  be  too  linle.  At 
the  Slime  time  it  musi  be  observed,  Uiat 
wbere  (he  supply  is  lest,  the  (quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  will  either  )k<«  lew 
also,  or  the  deficiency  will  be  «upplie(J  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  body  it«e1f.  In  either 
case  the  strength  will  be  impairfidt  and 
fri^sh  food  witl  be  required  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  frame, 

•*  2.  T/tfi  food  muitt  rejmr  th**  tifiil^ 
wastf  of  the  mnsruhtr  fHtH  of  the  hodtf. 

**  Wlien  ihe  body  is  full  growti,  a  p«»r* 
tion  from  every  port  of  It  t«  dnily  ahstrmcted 
hy  natural  processes,  and  rejected  eithvr 
in  the  j>crflpiration  or  in  the  letid  and  duicl 
excrements*  This  portion  muit  be  aup- 
ptied  by  the  food,  or  the  etrength  will 
diminish — the  frame  will  gradually  waate 
awsy." 

Among  tho  substances  thus  dally 
removed  from  the  body,  are  portions 
of  muscular  fibre  (fibrin),  of  the  clot  of 
the  blood,  of  gelatine,  Jkc,  all  of  which 
contain  tutrogen,  and  must  be  replaced 
by  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour,  by  tbe 
fibrin  of  lean  meat,  by  the  wliite  of 
CR^^»  (albumcni)  by  the  curd  of  cheeaCf  \ 
(casein,)  or  by  liome  similar  bubbtaoo^  ' 
in  tbe  food. 

**  The  quantity  of  one  or  Other  of  Lhei« 
removed  from  the  body  in  tweoty-f.^ur 
hours,  either  in  the  persplratioa  or  in  the 
excretions,  amounts  to  about  five  ouhccm^ 
containing  360  grains  of  niir^igen.  and 
this  waste  at  teust  must  be  made  up  by  tha 
gluten  or  Abrin  of  ihr  food, 

"  In  Ihe  I  ^|i)s.  of  whesten  bread  we  have 
supposed  to  Iw?  eaten  to  supply  rarbon  for 
rt'Spiration,  thern  will  be  coiitAiiied  also 
about  three  ounces  of  ftlutvn.  ],irt  the 
other  two  ounces  be  made  up  la  t>eef,  of 
which  half  a  pound  contains  two  ounces  of 
dry  flhrih,  and  we  have 

For  waste  of  mnsde^  A«* 
3  ox.  of  Ktuteo. 
2  ox.  of  fibrin. 


Tetal  eottsnmed  by  reap! ration^ and  ) 

the  ordinary  waste,  .  J  '»  <*«■  "t^cn 

**  If,  ajtaii),  the  7^  Iba.  of  potatoes  be 
\  «aten,  then  in  thes®  are  contained  almnt 
I  2^  ounces  of  gluten  or  albumen,  so  that 

thera  remun  2^  ounces  to  be  supplied  by 

becf|  tggs,  milk,  or  eheefe. 


and      5  OS.  gluten  or  fibriiL 


**  The  reader,  therefore,  will  understand 
why  a  diet  which  will  k«»ep  up  the  huiuau 
strength  Is  easiest  compound^]  of  a  mix- 
ture of  vegetahU  and  animal  food*  It  is 
not  merely  that  such  a  mixturv  ts  1>)ur« 


^MiiMHl 
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re&lite  to  (ho  p&1a(«»  or  even  that  It  h 

hw\nic\f  neceisttry, — for,  m  ulroady  ob* 

Tved,   the  Birongih  may  bo  fully  mAio- 

loed  by  vegptftbit  food  alone  \ — U  Is^  be* 

fttLUBB  without  aoimil  food  in  one  form  or 

mnotherf  no  large  a  bulk  of  vegetable  food 

maat  be  coasomed  in  order  to  ttipply  the 

reqaiidte  qoantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 

of  gluten.     Of  ordinary    wheaten    bread 

alonop  about  three  pounds  daily  must  beeaten 

to  lupply  the  nitrogon^  and  there  would 

then  be  a  eonsiderable  waste  of  carbon  tn 

the  form  of  starch,  by  which  the  stomach 

would  be  overloaded,  and  which,  not  being 

worked  up  by  respiration^  would   pass  off 

in  the  excreliong.    The  wants  of  the  body 

would  be  equally  suppliedp  and  with  more 

9a*e|  by  If  Ibi.  of  breads  and  4  ounces  of 

cheese. 

**  Of  rice,  agatii»  no  less  than  four  Ibf . 

daily  would  be  required  to  impart  to  the 

system  the  required  proportion  of  gluten ; 

and  it  is  a  familiar  observation  of  those 
^^  who  have  been  in  India,  and  other  couu- 
^v  tries  where  rice  is  the  u&nal  food  «f  the 
^H  people^  that  the  degree  to  which  the  na- 
^B  lives  distend,  and  apparently  oycrloadf 
^f  their  stomaehs  with  this  grain,  is  quite 
^^   extraordiniry. 

I  "  The  stomachs  and  other  digestive  ap- 

l^^paratus  of  our  domestic  animals  are  of 
^Hlarger  dimensions,  and  they  are  able,  there- 
^^vfore,  (0  contain  with  euo  as  much  vege- 
^V  table  food,  of  almost  any  wholesome  ^a- 
^"  Ticty,  a»  will  supply  them  with  the  quanttty 
'  of  nitrogen  they  may  require.  Yet  every 
I  feeder  of  stock  knows  that  the  addition  of 
^K  a  email  portion  of  oilcake,  a  substance 
^H  rich  in  nitrogen,  will  not  only  fatten  an 
^H  animal  more  speedily,  but  will  aho  save  a 
^H  large  tfulk  of  other  kinds  of  food,'* 
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Another  purpose  served  by  the  food, 
in  reg^ard  to  which  we  have  not  space 
to  quote  the  words  of  our  author,  is  to 
supply  the  earthy  and  saline  substances 
contaiued  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  body.  Of  the  earthy  mailer  la 
the  bone?,  and  of  the  ialine  matter  in 


the  blood  and  in  other  fluidfl,  a  partioit 
is  every  day  rejected,  a  new  portion 
must  therefore  every  day  be  intro- 
duced into  the  body  with  the  food,  or 
the  animal  pinea  away  and  dies.  This 
brings  ns  back  again  to  what  we  have 
formerly  stated,  that  the  soil  must 
contain  these  substances  as  esaendal 
constituents — since  they  are  so  oflsen- 
tial  to  the  vegetable  tribes  that  theae 
latter  could  not  fulfil  their  great  pur- 
po«e  in  the  economy  of  nature — that 
of  feeding  the  animal  race — if  they  did 
not  contain  them.  This  reasoning 
backwards  from  the  wants  of  animalsj 
had  we  no  other  arguments  on  the 
subject,  were  alone  sufficient  to  ex- 
plode the  absurdities  of  the  accidental 
or  noD-ess^ntial  nature  of  the  inorganic 
part  of  vegetables,  and  of  tlie  fertility 
of  soils  being  mainly  dependent  upon 
their  physical  properties.  In  short, 
one  leading  chemical  idea  pervades 
the  entire  field  of  theoretical  agricul- 
ture—explains almost  every  important 
step  which  is  taken  by  the  enlightened 
practical  farmer — and  points  the  way 
to  those  further,  and,  we  trust,  large 
advances  which  the  art  of  culture  is 
yet  destined  to  make,  since  the  acce- 
lerated march  of  sound  opinions  is 
bringing  under  their  influcuce  a  daily 
increasing  number  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent farmers  of  the  country. 

This  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge, 
we  hope  and  trust,  will  be  gp'eatly  aided 
and  hastened  by  tbo  works  we  have 
just  considered.  The  Elements  will 
open  the  way,  and  wo  think,  by  their 
easy  style,  arc  likely  to  prove  interest- 
ing to  the lea^t  instructed — the  Lt^ctureg 
ivill  be  the  resource  of  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  are  not  afraid  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  an  octavo  volume. 
We  heartily  recommend  both  to  the 
attention  of  British  agficuUiimt«, 


Vol.  ll  ko.  cccx:c. 
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PaisagcB  in  th4  Catur  of£i  Smpecmado.  U^M$ 


^ASSAQSB  IK  THE  CAltEEA  OF  EL  KMPECtllADO. 

No.  11. 
La  Mo&lNA  DB  MAL4aA. 


In  a  chamber  of  the  corregidor'f 
house  of  the  town  of  Cuellarythat  funo« 
tlonarj  wai  seated,  penuing  sandry 
despatches  which  had  been  juit  deli- 
vered to  him.  One  of  them  appeared 
to  claim  his  particular  attention,  for, 
after  reading  it  twice^  he  leaned  back 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  remained  for 
some  minutes  pondering  over  its  con- 
tents. Then,  taking  up  a  small  hand* 
bell  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  him^ 
he  rang  it  ioudlj,  and  a  lerrant  en* 
tered  the  room. 

"  Go  in  search  of  the  guerilla  chief 
whose  band  is  now  quartered  in  th« 
town,  and  request  him  to  come  here 
without  delaj." 

The  man  bowed  and  departed,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwardsi  the 
Empecinado  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate. 

"  Buenos  dias  tenga,"  was  the  sa- 
lutation of  the  partisan. 

**Ftiices,'*  replied  the  other,  and 
desiring  his  visiter  to  be  seated,  at 
once  entered  upon  the  business  he  had 
in  hand. 

•«  1  have  received  orders,"  he  began, 
"from  ilie  aiithuricies  at  VHlladoiid, 
to  send  imnipdiafelj  in  pur!<uii  uf  a 
partidot  ttiat  for  some  days  liave  been 
robbing  and  pillaging  in  this  pro- 
vince," 

"  I  am  ready,  Sefior  Corregidor," 
interrupted  the  Empecinado,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  his  hand  involuntarily 
■eekiog  the  hilt  of  his  sabre.  "  SoiAe 
more  French  hussars,  no  doubt," added 
he,  as  though  speaking  to  himself. 

The  corregidor  smiled  at  the  eager- 
ness of  his  interlocutor,  "  It  is  not 
with  French  troops  that  you  have  to 
deal  this  time/*  said  he,  "but  with  an 
enemy  that  you  will  probably  have 
more  difficuliy  in  finding  than  in  over- 
coming when  met  with.  But,  not  to 
keep  you  in  suspense,  I  will  read  you 
my  orders."  And  omitting  the  forms 
and  unmeaning  phrases  which  in 
Spain  usually  commence  and  ter^ 
minate  such  documents,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Empecinado  the  sub- 
stance of  the  despatch,  which  was  as 

foliowB : 

''immediately  on  receipt  of  the  pT«- 
'^ent  jrou  will  send  a  sufflcient  foToe, 


commanded  by  an  aetlfd  oflcer  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  id  par- 
suit  of  the  outlaw  known  as  the 
Gitano,  who,  with  a  party  of  twenty 
men,  has  found  his  way  from  Anda- 
lusia to  this  provinoe.  Numerous 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  this  band  of 
robbers,  who»  under  pretence  of  ha-^ 
rassing  the  French,  plunder  and  abuse 
their  countrymen,  and  more  espeoially 
direct  their  attacks  against  the  oaifas 
and  parish  priests,  several  of  whom 
they  have  brutallr  iU-treated.  Vou 
have  doubtless  already  had  reports 
made  to  yon  on  the  snbjeotf  and  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  inform 
mation  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  brigands  are  to  be  met  with.** 

**  So,  you  see,  there  is  not  mneh 
glory  likely  to  be  gained  in  the  affidr, 
Seflor  Diei,*'  continued  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  bu^  to  console  you  for  that, 
the  Gitano  and  his  men  are  said  te 
be  laden  with  booty ;  and  in  any  case, 
the  horses,  which  I  am  assured  are 
from  some  of  the  best  studs  of  Anda- 
lusia, will  be  no  small  prise  to  yout 
who  have  so  many  more  vulunu-ers 
oH^ring  than  you  can  mount." 

Some  furtner  oonrersatiun  ensued* 
in  which  the  eorregidor  gave  Diea 
such  information  as  he  had  collected 
concerning  the  whereabout  and  pro- 
bable haunts  of  the  gipsy  chief.  The 
same  afternoon  the  Empecinado  and 
his  squadron-^whioh  now  numbered 
seventy  men,  all  well  mounted  and 
equipped— marched  out  of  the  town 
of  Cuellar. 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  range 
of  Torozos,  in  Old  Castile,  and  on  a 
small  piece  of  table  land  out  of  sight 
of  any  mad  or  path,  other  than  a  pre- 
cipitous track  leading  up  the  side  of 
a  ravine  which  bounds  the  rocky  plat- 
form, there  stood,  some  thirty -five 
years  back,  a  venta  or  inn  of  antique 
structure  and  appearance,  and  whose 
isolated  position  bespoke  it  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  banditti,  which  time  out 
of  mind  have  infested  the  sierra.  The 
building  was  of  a  coarse,  roughly- hewn 
stone,  which,  originally  white,  had 
\o\ig  tinoe  assnmid  a  variety  of  dark 
^te«a«a!if;ME)xVB!Qi«    KUHooghthe 
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flrit  and  only  itory  b&d  leTer&l  Urge 
casemenU,  some  glazed  and  otbert 
merely  furaiBhed  with  wooden  shiiu 
ten,  the  ground  floor  was  tnuoh  more 
scantily  provided  with  itiJetA  for  light 
and  air,  having  ooly  aome  half-dose  a 
circular  apertures  about  a  foot  in  dr- 
eam ference,  strongly  protected  with 
iron  bars,  and  one  BmaM  doorway 
bareiy  large  and  high  enotigh  for  a 
mounted  man  to  paas  through »  The 
stable,  which  ooctipied  the  whole  of 
the  ground  floor,  bore  much  repeal* 
Ulance  to  a  vault,  being  somewhat  be* 
low  the  level  of  the  ground  outtide, 
and  having  its  low  roof  supported  by 
rows  of  clu miy  pillars  composed  of 
fragments  of  stone  and  cement.  To 
the  rtgbt»  on  entering,  was  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps  leading  to  a  narrow 
corridor  which  intersected  the  upper 
floor  ill  ft  sliaight  line,  dividing  it 
into  two  pirt*..  f*n.'  nf  *t}i1{  h  was  again 
lubdltld^  iiiUlirty 

rooms,  snit  i  il  by  the 

innkeeper  and  his  iamiljr,  and  the 
others  reserved  for  the  use  of  such 
guests  as  might  prefer  a  blanket  and 
mattress  of  very  qucitionabte  purity, 
to  the  harder  but  cleaner  couuh  af- 
forded by  a  cloak  and  un  oaken  plank* 
The  other  and  by  fur  larger  divt»ion 
of  (he  veota  connlsted  of  a  Hpacious 
hall,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
kitchen  and  dlutng-room*  and  even 
dormitory  fur  moat  of  tho«e  who 
pa^»fd  a  night  at  this  rough  Kort  of 
hostelry.  It  is  into  this  hail,  and  to 
the  persons  who  occupied  it  on  an 
autumn  evening  of  the  year  1808,  that 
the  reader  is  about  to  be  introduced. 
Seldom^  perhapl,  had  tlie  dingy, 
looking  saloon  contained  so  gay  a 
com[>""»v  #,r  f^xhibited  such  symptoms 
of  ft;  '-j;  good  cheer,  as  on  the 

nigliL  .  .  ^,,.otion*  In  the  ccmife  of 
one  of  its  sides,  and  tinder  a  prodi* 
giously  wide  chimney,  which,  instead 
of  being  let  into  the  whH,  was  built 
inside  the  room,  and  jutted  forward  to 
a  diistance  of  five  or  six  feet,  were 
crackling  and  blazing  as  many  jiine 
logs  as  would  have  sufHced  for  an 
antO'da  fe.  Over  tliis  huge  fire  were 
sujipended  hy  chains  two  l;irge  black 
kettles,  bubbling  merrily,  and  emiuing 
an  odour  which  vouched  fur  I  he  sa* 
▼oury  nature  of  their  contents.  A, 
long  iron  spit,  i  f  the  furnace, 

was    thickly  with   fowls, 

mutt'...     .   :  '  .     ..  1  ,  irijt'd 

by  ti  <ve< 

looking  itogi  wtirjj  pervueti  agaiusi  tlte 


wall  in  a  wooden  barrel  cag9t  waa 
suffering  under  the  double  indtction 
of  a  most  uncomfortable  degree  of 
heat  and  of  the  sort  of  culinary  tread*^ 
mil)  upon  which  he  was  stationed. 
No  respite,  however,  was  allowed 
him  i  for  whenever  his  little  tawny 
paws,  nearly  denuded  of  hair,  showed 
symptoms  uf  relaxing  their  exerttonSf 
be  was  recalled  to  a  »ense  of  his  doty 
hy  a  menacing  gesture,  or  sometimea 
a  blowr  from  an  uncleanly-looking 
kitchen  wench, whose  clum^y,iil>made 
person^  dirty  complexion,  and  eyes 
bleared  by  the  (ire,  were  not  unworthy 
the  slipshod  Maritorues  of  tiio  immor- 
tal Biiavedra* 

Opposite  the  fire,  but  at  a  sulBciont 
distance  to  prevent  its  heat  from  be- 
ing unpleasant,  was  placed  a  table 
composed  of  balf*a*doKen  planks  laid 
upon  treslles«  and  around  this  table' 
Heated  on  benohes,  crtppUd  chairs' 
and  upturned  casks,  were  a  6corc  of 
persons  beguilit)g  the  time,  till  supper 
should  be  ready #  by  an  uuremitllttg  de« 
votion  to  the  wine  jug.  The  dres^  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  men  was  one 
not  usually  seen  so  far  north,  but 
much  more  elegant  and  beeoming  to 
the  wearer  than  the  loose  graceless 
cottume  common  in  old  Castile. 
Short  tight^fltiing  jaeket!<,  profusely 
decorated  with  small  belUshaped  nlver 
buUuos,  low-crowned  black  hats  with 
the  broad  ht\m  looped  up  on  one  side» 
and  breechi^d  fas^t^ncd  at  tlie  kni^e  by 
coloured  ribands,  composed  a  cofr* 
tume  of  Andaluaian  nmjo,  which, added 
to  the  accent  of  iliost  of  the  party^ 
suilieieuliy  proclaimed  them  natives 
of  the  sunniest  and  southernmost  pro- 
vince of  9p»)n.  In  placet  however^ 
of  the  light  shoes  and  dapper  hose 
usually  worn  with  the  garb  abov« 
dc)icribed,  boots  or  hmg  leathtfro  gaitera 
had  been  pretty  generally  substituted^ 
whilst  on  various  hooks  and  pegs 
round  the  room,  were  suspended  large 
cavalry  cloaks  with  ample  capes  and 
hoods*  A  number  of  welUstuilcd 
valises  and  saddle-bags^  and  n  profu> 
fiion  of  arms,  consisting  of  subrest  pis- 
tols, and  lung  carbines  cjipable  of 
carrying  a  ball  nearly  as  far  aa  n 
musket  could  do,  were  either  piled 
agahist  the  wall,  or  heaped  carelessly 
together  in  diflercnt  eorucra  of  the 
apartment. 

A  St rangrr  entering  the  room  would 
undoubtedly^  afi^r  a  brief  and  curioua 
surv«?y  of  the  whole  bizx^irro  and 
^iolureii^iie  iiiUrior#  have    iiad    bii 
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attention    more    pnrticutarly    drawn 


m 


to  two  out  of  the  twenty  men  as- 
sombted  round  the  table.  Ono  of 
these  two  persona  was  seated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  board  ;  and  noiwith* 
standing  the  small  cereniony  that  pro* 
vailed  amongst  the  partyi  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  deference  discovera- 
ble, whtch  pointt^d  him  out  as  the  chief 
of  his  wild,  and,  in  ra  any  in  stances,  cut- 
throat-loo  king:  companions.  To  no  su- 
periorilyt  however*  in  extemale,  could 
his  fiupremacy  be  attributed,  as  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  ferocious  and  animal  eipression 
than  was  depicted  in  the  low  receding 
forehead,  small  deep- set  eyes,  and 
thick  coarse  lips  of  the  Gitano — for  he 
it  was  who  with  hi^  band  occupied  the 
tenfa*  There  was  little  of  the  gipsy 
ifl  his  appearance,  if  we  except  the 
somewhat  gaunt  frame  and  supple 
active  limb  whicb  usually  characterize 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  the 
nut-brown  ci^our  of  bis  skin,  diflering 
from  the  olive  complexions  of  those  of 
,Jhi»  men  who  were  not  of  the  same 
ndcring  race  as  himself* 
Uo  the  lef^  hand  of  the  Gitano  sat 
a  youth,  whose  age  probably  did  not 
exceed  sixteen  or  seventeen  year^,  and 
whose  femininely 'handsome  counte- 
nance and  graceful  figure  were  not  the 
less  striking  from  being  contrasted  with 
the  uncomcliness  of  his  leader*  His 
dress  was  of  the  same  fashion,  but  of 
finer  materials  than  that  of  his  com- 
rades, and  was  put  on  with  a  care  that 
showed  the  importance  attached  to  ap» 
pearances  by  this  juvenile  disciple  of 
8t  Nicholas*  His  jacket,  of  which 
the  cloth  was  from  the  far-famed 
looms  of  Segovia,  was  thrown  open 
for  the  better  display  of  a  fme  linen 
shirt,  elaborately  frilled  and  rutHed 
over  the  breast ;  a  rich  silk  scarf  was 
knotted  oarcfully  round  his  waist,  and 
his  well-fitting  nether  garments  were 
met  at  the  knee  by  loose  boots  of  Cor- 
dovan leather*  A  quantity  of  black 
hair  bung  in  long  lovelocks  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  gipsy  lad,  whose 
small  delicate  features  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  resolution  rarely  seen  in 
one  so  young.  He  mixed  but  Utile  in 
the  noisy  mirth  and  conversation  that 
were  going  on,  but  occasionally  ad- 
dressed an  observation  to  the  Gitano, 
or  to  a  young  man  of  one  or  two>and- 
twonty  beside  whom  he  was  sitting, 
und  who,  from  the  likeness  between 
thotn,  was  evidently  his  brother. 
•*  £^ia   yrvnta    h  ceha,   itnorct ; 
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supper  is  ready,'*  quoth  Maritornoji, 
advancing  from  the  tire,  witli  a  grin 
satisfaction  on  her  uncouth  physio^ 
nomy  at  the  prospect  of  a  termiaatioi 
of  her  labours* 

**  A  cenar  f  **  shouted  a  dozen  voicei 
and  in  a  moment  the  table  was  cleai 
ed,  a  coarse  cloth,  well  stained  wit] 
wine  and  grease,  spread  over  it,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  revellers  left  their 
seats  to  assist  in  dishing  np  the  abun- 
dant  repast.     The   turn&pit   was  re- 
leased from  his  cage,  and  crouched 
under  the  table  on  the  look-out  for 
fragments  of  the  feast  he  had  toiled  tg^ 
prepare.     The  viaudjs  were  placed 
the  board,  and  the  parly  about  to  1 
to,  when  a  man,  who  had  remain 
below   as   stable-guard,  entered    thf 
apartment,  and  spoke  a  few  words  iu 
a  low  tone  to  the  Gitano. 

**  Muleteers  crossing  the  mountain, 
I  suppose,*'  said  the  latter,  after  hear* 
ing  the  man's  whisper.  *'  Here  is 
Bias,  who  haa  heard  the  neighing  of 
horses  or  mules,  or  somethmg,**  con- 
tinued he,  "  and  in  hlii  wisdom  fancier 
they  are  coming  this  way.  Step  down, 
Patricio,  and  see  if  you  can  hear  any 
thing.  Or  stay,  1  will  go  myself.  If 
travellera  are  passing,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  let  our  supper  get  cold  while 
we  examine  the  contents  of  their  saddle- 
bags*" And  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
descended  to  the  stable,  while  his  fol- 
lowers commenced  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  supper. 

The  day  had  been  gloomy,  and  th^ 
night  was  dark,  and  threatened  rain. 
Through  the  rents  of  a  cloud  lesa 
impervious  than  its  companions,  how- 
ever, a  glimpse  was  caught  of  a  smalt 
crescent -shaped  moon,  as  the  Gitanii 
and  the  two  stable  sentries  stepped 
into  the  open  air.  About  a  hundired 
paces  from  the  venta,  a  broad  shallow 
ravine  ran  right  and  left,  dividlog  the 

Elatform  on  which  the  house  waa 
uilt,  from  a  grey  and  ragged  moan* 
tain  peak  that  rose  directly  opposite* 
On  either  hand  also  were  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains ;  and  whilst  on  the 
right  the  ravine  ascended  and  disaji- 
p eared  among  cliffs  and  rocks^  vn 
the  kft  it  took  a  downward  direction, 
and> after  sundry  windings,  was  tra« 
versed  about  half  a  mile  off  by  the  In* 
ditfercnt  iort  of  sheep  path  which  the 
nelghbouriDg  peasants  very  inan< 
propriatcly  termed  the  **high>roaa** 
across  the  sierra. 

The  Gitano  advanced  to  the  tsd^ 
of  the  rfivinc,  and  listened  attonttv«ly 
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for  some  momenta*     NoUimg^  how 
ever,  broke  the  stillrteBs  of  Che  night; 


» 


save  the  sound  of  the  wiod  as  it 
grumbled  round  the  Aides  of  the  pre^ 
etpices*  and  whistled  through  the  pine 
woods  that  clothed  the  lower  part  of 
the  mouQtatn.  Turning  towards  the 
sentries^  afcer  a  few  minutes*  silent  ex- 
pectation,  he  was  about  to  bestow 
upon  them  a  hearty  curs©  for  having 
needlessly  disturbed  him,  when  the 
distant  neigh  of  a  horse  was  heard, 
and  almost  immediately  replied  to  by 
a  similar  sound  that  appeared  to  come 
from  a  short  way  down  the  ravine. 
The  gipsy  startedi  and  catching  hold 
of  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  grew  on 
the  verge  of  the  declivity,  swung  his 
body  forward  as  far  as  he  could,  and 
strained  his  eyeballs,  to  see  what  was 
passing  below  him*  The  darkness, 
however,  rendered  it  impossible  lo 
distinguish  any  thing  fifty  yards  off, 
and  the  ett'ect  of  looking  down  upon 
the  objects  was  to  blend  them  all  in 
one  black  mass.  An  owl  flew  out  of 
the  decayed  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  and 
a  few  bats  whirled  and  circled  round 
the  heads  of  the  three  brigands  j  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  not  a  living  or 
moving  thing  was  visible.  Suddenly 
the  moon  emerged  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  threw  a  feeble  ray  of  light 
over  the  seenei  Bias  touched  bis 
leader's  arm. 

««  Un  hbo/*  said  he ;  *'  a  wolf,** 
pointing  to  something  that  stirred  in 
the  gloom  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

**  Wolves !  ay,  and  many  of  them, 
but  not  of  t ho  sort  you  mean/*  replied 
the  Gitaoo,  whose  keen  eye  at  once 
detected  armed  men,  where  his  fol- 
lower had  conjectured  a  prowling 
animal. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Whether  French  or  Spaniards  were 
thus  mysteriously  approaching  the 
venta,  was  indifferent  to  the  gipsy, 
for  he  knew  that  against  himself  and 
his  lawless  associates  every  man*8 
band  was  turned.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  enemy  was  too  numerous  to 
cope  with,  and  his  mind  was  Instantly 
mnde  up*  A  few  noiseless  bounds 
brought  him  to  the  stable,  and  loosing 
the  hshet  off  the  horse  nearest  the 
door»  he  began  hastily  to  bridle  him. 
While  thus  providing  for  his  own 
safety^  he  did  not  entirely  forget  bis 
comrades. 

**  A  cava/iof  mnchachoi^*  shouted  he, 
as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  the  stable. 
**  To  horse !  the  destroyer  is  nptm  us.'* 
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The   words   ran   through   the  old 
venta^and  the  revellers,  thus  fearfully 


summoned,  c^me  tumbling  down  tht» 
crizy  staircase.  1 1  was  too  late,  ho w^ 
ever.  As  the  first  set  foot  in  the 
stable,  the  Gitano,  on  a  bare*bscked 
horse,  and  followed  by  the  two  sen- 
tries, mounted  in  like  manner,  dashed 
through  the  doorway,  and  spurring 
furiously  across  the  platform*  plunged 
headlong  down  the  ravine,  which  for 
a  moment  was  illuminated  by  the  flash 
of  fifty  carbines*  Ten  seconds  later« 
the  space  in  front  of  the  venta  was 
occupied  by  the  Empecinado  and  his 
guerillas,  and  the  brigands  had  barely 
time  to  slam  to  and  secure  the  stablo 
door,  which  was  of  great  thickness, 
and  studded  with  iron  knobs,  when  a 
dozen  sabres  and  carbine  butts  clatter- 
ed against  it. 

'*  Yield,  if  ye  would  have  quarter," 
cried  the  Empecinado,  after  repeated 
demands  for  admbsion  had  been  met 
by  a  dogged  silence  on  the  part  of  /he 
Andalusians.  "  Yield,  while  yet  it  is 
time  ;  for  if  resistance  is  offered,  not 
a  man  of  ye  shall  see  to-morrow's  sim- 
riso.*' 

A  sbot  from  one  of  the  windows 
was  the  reply  to  this .  summons,  and 
the  bullet  grazed  the  cheek  of  the 
Empecinado.  A  smart  fire  was  then 
opened  by  the  besieged,  and  vigorousl/ 
returned  by  the  guerillas ;  bui  owing 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  shutters  from  behind 
which  the  outlaws  fired,  far  more 
cartridges  were  wasted  than  lives  lost. 
Meantime  some  of  the  men  cut  down 
a  young  tree,  and  topping  off  the 
boughs.  Applied  it  as  a  battering  ram 
to  the  door.  But  several  of  them  hav- 
ing been  wounded  by  the  fire  from 
above,  and  from  apertures  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  which,  moreover,  ap- 
peared strong  enough  to  withstand  all 
their  effort^  DIei  commanded  them 
to  desist,  being  unwilling  to  waste  the 
lives  of  bb  followers  in  such  a  paltry 
affair,  and  against  an  enemy  whom  he 
was  sure  of  finally  capturing.  Scurcely 
were  his  orders  obeyed,  when  from  a 
large  bam  some  distance  to  the  loft 
of  the  venta,  issued  forth  Mariano 
Fuentes  (whose  band  still  continued 
with  the  Empecinado,)  heading  a 
score  of  guerillas,  who  dragg-cd  after 
them  three  carts  laden  with  ft  raw 
that  had  been  brought  in  the  previous 
day  for  the  use  of  tho  horses.  Ran* 
giog  these  carts  in  line  close  to  the 
front  of  the  vunta.  In  which  posUiou 


objeoti  of  VAtu0  tho   GiUnn    im^iI 
party  mijfbt  havt*  left  Uior<r. 

thjit  the  OH-  iiif  wiia  oni'  of 

tho  throo  bor»emeu  who  b^^  i 
took  littJe  inttfroat  in  the  »ui 
hrigitndi.  and  oaKt   Init  one   ^^f^JoM 
gUtioe  at  them  a»  thiiy  stood  grooptd 
before  hinii  submitimir  thtm«0|v9« 
the  bonds  and  tho  taunti  of  tb«  f  ii< 
nllas.     1q  that  one  gUnc«t  hoir#fi 
hli  qutek  eye  was  Cttugbt  by  the  f  nii 
dresft  and  handsondo  face  nf  tho  ||i[] 
buy  alr«ady  allude  tOj  ai  be  atooil  i 
an  unstudied   and  i^raocful   atlUud^ 
waiting  his  turn  to  be  bouud.     Til 
Eoipecinado  stepped  towardu  th»  U  ^ 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  hb  ihcruldftrt 
«♦  You  are  but  a  child/*  faid  hi*!  f 
a  not  unkind  topo «  «Uiow  camii  yu 
already  among  such  rude  ootupanioa 
and  leading  so  i?ild  a  life  ?     Are  ye 
aeon  of  the  Gitano?'* 

The  youn^  gipsy  started  wbeu  bo 
felt  the  touch  on  bis  arm  i  and  wbilat 
the  Empe^inado  spoket  gated  tleadily 
and  proudly  in  his  faoe* 

*<  I  an>  not  the  Oitano'g  sou,**  an- 
swered ho  }  "  but  who  are  you  who 
thus  use  violence  to  men  who  ttem 
injured  you,  stealing  upon  \^^  hk«  a 
crafiy  and  cowanlly  Fiji,  jifr^  -r 

Himself  in  tho  li|fht  of  duv. 
ing  courage  when  night  appi^^ar.^  ^ 

•'  You  are  bold  of  bjieeoh,  youngs 
eir/*  replied  Diez*  astonished  at  the 
boy's  daring  vehenoence ;  *'  and  soQia 
in  my  place  would  be  disposed  to  tff 
bow  far  a  stirrup-leather  applied  to 
your  shoulders  would  qniot  ao  Hif 
a  tongue.  But  I  will  not  di* 
and  what  is  more,  I  will  aniwef  ^uur 
question.  My  name  and  quality  art 
goon  told:  I  am  M  •""■»■  ^^nMfiilj^,  ^ml 
men  oitU  me  thi* 

There  was  ouri-  ^  /^ .  i;  u  .....iiinfM 
with  admiratioov  in  the  ffiprassion  of 
the  youth *s  faee»  as  ha  gasad  upon  tbt 
frankf  hattdsome  ciount^-nNnce  of  tbi 
purtieaui  who  though  only  in  the  coibt 
meneement  of  hta  en  rear,  had  a)r«adf 
made  hit  name  well  known  tkroui' 
t>ut  Spain,  us  It  was  afterwards  i 
od  tebe  throughout  Europe^  _ 

the  gipsy,  after  a  momeni*a  imiiim, 
«<  A  poor  gipsy  girl  am  U  and  niM 
enU  me^  ta  Alvrtmm  d§  Maimf^o,*^ 

**  A  womtny  pur  Dtosi*^  9r\§4  Iht 
Empecinado.  "  Hold  ( **  added  b#  la 
some  of  his  mvn,  who  wena  mdwmKing 
with  oorde.    ••  A  bargtie,  fiUmmi 
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the  oembustible  material  piled  up  in 
thrm  reached  to  the  windows  of  tho 
first  floor,  torches  were  applied,  and 
tn  an  instant  darkness  was  exchanged 
for  a  vivid  glare  of  light.     The  dry 
wood  of  the   shutters   and   window- 
frames  took  fire  like  tinder,  tbe  heat 
drove  tbe   brigands   from  their  sta< 
tioQs*  and  the   firing  on   both  sides 
oeased.     Still  no  signs   of  surrender 
were  made  by  the  bi^sieged.   One  des- 
perate attempt  to  escape  from  a  side 
window  of  the  inn  was  prevent ed|  and 
those  who  made  It  driven  back  with 
loss.     At  length  a  violent  gust    of 
wind  that  came  point  blank  against 
tbe    front    of   the   building,    forced 
masses  of  the  blazing  straw  through 
the  openings  where  the  windows  hnd 
been.     A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  the 
outlaws   as  they   thus   found   them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  flames.     A  few 
moments  afterwards  the  stable  door 
was    unbarred,     and    eighteen    men 
marching  out,  threw  down  their  arms* 
and  petitioned  for  quarter. 

However  sanguinary  a  reputation 
the  Emtieoinado  may  have  made  him- 
self durmg  seven  years  warfare  against 
the  French,  ho  was  not  naturally  a 
cniel  or  bloodthirsty  man.  Every 
Spaniard  at  thut  time  considered  it  his 
tiounden  duty  to  mcissacre  the  invaders 
of  his  cauutry  so  of^en  as  the  oppor* 
tunity  prcficnted  itself  $  and  this  feel- 
ing was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
pri(*stB|  then  in  full  enjoyment  of  that 
influence  over  the  multitude  of  which 
they  have  sinoe  been  so  wofuliy  shorn. 
By  them  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman 
was  declart^d  an  act  meritorious  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man,  and  ono  that 
not  only  required  no  absolution,  but 
might  even  serve  as  an  atonement  for 
the  oommission  of  some  real  sin  ;  and 
such  waa  the  opinion  pretty  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
The  Eropecinado,  who,  had  his  pH- 
soner»  been  Pronch,  would  scitreely 
have  left  thiem  time  to  mutter  a  prayer, 
showed  no  inclination  to  shed  tho 
blood  of  his  eountrymeui  robbers  and 
outlaws  though  they  were*  but  pre- 
ferred taking  them  to  Valladolid. 
P&rt  of  the  guerillas  were  soon  busily 
engsged  tying  their  arms  with  oortfs 
behind  their  backsi  others  in  getting 
tbe  horses  out  of  the  stable,  while  a 
thini  detachm«»nt  followed  Fuentes, 
who  M  the  way  Into  the  veut«»  w  hleh  be 
by  no  meimi  intended  should  be  burnt 
down  before  he  bad  secured  whatever 
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will  yoti  change  your  i«r7)c«*  and  (oU 
]ow  the  Eajpectasidu  lUdt«diU  of  the 
Giuno?  S'Ay  the  wordj  and  yitur 
hone  ftod  armi  nh&ll  b^  r«itgred  to 

'*  The  choice  is  not  hard  to  make*'" 
replied  the  Moreoa.  *'  Whu  that 
loves  the  fresh  air  of  the  uaQUDtAins^ 
the  shade  of  the  forest,  and  the  frea 
cheenug  gallop  over  the  plain*  could 
exist  io  the  gU>oni  of  a  prison  i  Let 
them  bring  out  my  hume,  stiior  j  bid 
them  give  me  my  jinbre  and  my  light 
carbine,  and  Viv4i  el  Empecinadol" 

Aud  with  ao  almost  ehildi»li  jo^  at 
her  remove r«ad  freedom j  the  s\p\^y 
amazoD  houaded  away  to  seek  ht:r 
steed,  and  ^uon  returned  mounted  oa 
one  of  the  best  of  the  captured 
chargers. 

The  guerillai  now  prepared  for  de- 
parture* Leaving  the  veuta  in  tlames, 
they  soon  reached  the  higli  -  roadj 
where  a  score  of  their  oomrade»  h.id 
remained  in  charge  of  the  hor&e». 
Befure  they  had  been  many  huurii  on 
the  road,  the  gitana  obtained  i»er  bro- 
ther's release  frum  the  Empecinado, 
whose  unbounded  devotion  to  the  fair 
sex  rendered  it  totally  impos^ble  fur 
him  to  refuse  a  request  issuing  from 
so  fo*y  a  nioulhi  and  bi*cked  by  the 
glanciis  of  iuuh  eyea  as  ihoee  uf  the 
Morena  de  Malaga.  The  young  ban- 
dit had  ills  hurne  restored  to  him>  and 
was  allowed  to  volunteer  into  the 
squadron,  which  continued  Its  march 
to  Valladolidp  where  the  remaining 
prisoners  were  handed  over  to  the  au« 
thorilies. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  etuce  the 
burning  of  the  venta»  and  the  haud- 
some  gipay  atill  ooiitinued  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Martin  Dius,  whose  avowed 
mtstreas  she  had  become.  Her  great 
beauty,  bold  and  maMt^uUue  character* 
admirable  horecmanshipi  and  courage 
in  action,  daily  increased  the  violence 
of  the  passion  with  which  she  had  in- 
apired  the  Etnpeolnado*  whose  nature 
and  purfuits  rendered  him  more  prone 
to  admiro  such  masculine  qualities 
than  the  gentle  and  endearing  virtues 
more  usually  prized  in  woman*  His 
affection  was  warmly  returned  by  iho 
gitann,  whose  feelings  towards  him 
weroi  howeveri  occasionally  embitter- 
ed hf  m  dash  of  jealousy  natural  to 
women  of  her  country  and  ardent 
t«mperainent«  and  to  which  the  £m« 
peoinado'i  roving  propeDsitii^s  and  re- 
patadon  for  gallantry  sometimet  gave 
a  shadow  of  raaaoa  which  her  suspi- 
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cioQS  were  ever  ready  to  exadrg^Tato 
into  certainty* 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  yoasd 
that  the  Empecinudo  and  hts    hand, 
leaving  their  usual  aktnntahing  ground 
near  the  Dueroj  took  tlie  m^A  tu  Sa- 
lamanca and   Ciudad  1 
latter  of  which  places  i  j 

papers  were  to  he  delivtjriil,  whiti 
he  had  recently  taken  from  a  Freocti 
courier.     On  arriving  at  the  town  of 
Alba  de  Tormei,  the  Empecinado  re- 
solved to  leave  his  men  liiere,  under 
the  command  of  Fuentes,  ihnt  they 
might  get  a  little  rest,  aud  collect  r«- 
cruil»  to  muunta  number  uf  led  hordes 
they  had  with  them.   He  himhi*lf|  with 
the  despatches,  and  accotnpauied  onl/ 
by  the  Moreua  and  her  bruther,  ueL-m 
out  for  Ciudad  RudnK^iand  at  uitfht^ 
fall  arrived  at  the  suburb  of  San  FmnJ 
ci»co,  outside  the  walls  uf  that  for- 
tress.    Halting  at  ikpo»ndft,  the  Em- 
pecinado  dismounted,  and  de^tired  his 
companions  to  remain  there,  whiUt  he 
entered    the   city   and   delivered    his 
papers  to  the  governor,  promi<iing  to 
return  speedily.  The  gitaoa,  however, 
petitioned   hard   to   accompany  htm. 
She  knew  th.'it  this  was  not  his  1 
visit  to  Ciudad  Rodiigo,  and  that      _ 
had  Ht'qu;iiurttnct<s  tliere,  aud  this  waa~ 
all  HU(¥ii;»eiJt  to  route  her  ji«ajuus  fearsg 
and  make  her  fancy  thai  he  wished  to 
be  aloncf  in  order  to  visit  some  furmer 
mistress.       Whether    ht^r    suspicions 
were  well  founded,  or  whel)ier  be  had 
some  other  reason  fur  desiring  to  go 
unaccompanied,  the  Empccinado  re« 
mained  intlexible,  liiughed  at  her  je 
lousy ^  and  at  last»  weaned  by  impo 
tunity,  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  i 
main,  and  hastened  into  the  town.  Son 
time,  however,  having  been  lost  by  th 
altercation,  he  had  scareely  reached 
the  governor**  house  when  a  caunoft 
was  fired,  and  the  drawbridges  were 
instantly  raised^  and  gates  shut  for  the 
night. 

For  some  ntnntea  after  the  firing  of 
the  Hgnal  guUf  the  gitana  remained 
watching  at  a  window  uf  the  ptnat^p 
in  hopes  that  Diez  might  have  deli- 
vered his  despatches  before  th©  gates 
were  closed,  and  wai  then  on  his  ruiid 
back.  Wrvcn#  howevori  double  the 
time  had  elapsed,  necessary  for  the 
walk  from  the  city  wall  to  the  bn^  tile 
jealous  rage  of  the  Audalusian  gipeX 
burst  forth  in  a  paroaytm  of  fury  that 
almost  terrified  her  brother,  ahhoogh 
out  entirely  UQacoustomed  to  such  out- 
breaks OD  her  part. 
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**  Ehntddito  t  El  iraidor  f**  sho  mut* 
iered^  or  mtlicr  Uissed  through  her 
get  teeth.  Her  face  be<:amo  Jivid  with 
pASBtoD*  her  eyes  glared  wildly,  and 
her  loDg  black  h&ir  seemed  to  twin 
and  twine  like  snakes  apon  her  shouU 
dersy  as  the  droTe  a  amall  three- edged 
poniardy  which,  like  many  Andalusian 
women  of  her  class,  she  always  car- 
ried on  her  person,  deep  into  the 
wooden  paneling  of  the  room. 

**  Would  it  were  in  his  heart  1  *' 
cried  she  ;  and  exl>austed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  emotions,  Eank  in  a  chair^ 
and  laying  her  head  upon  the  table, 
burst  into  a  passionate  liood  of  tears. 

Her  brother  remained  for  some  time 
without  making  any  observation  or 
attempt  to  console  her.  At  length, 
and  when  she  was  somewhat  more 
composed,  he  broke  silence. 

•'  Evil  were  the  day  and  the  hour 
that  we  joined  this  man  Diez/'  said 
he :  "  What  can  we  expect  but  inihiip- 
pinessj  or  what  good  can  come  to  those 
who  abandon  the  tetits  of  their  tribe 
to  dwell  among  strangers  ?  When 
the  Gitano  was  our  leader,  we  followed 
a  chief  of  our  race,  and  others  of  our 
bretliren  were  with  us  j  but  I  fear  me, 
flister,  our  tot,  and  thine  especially, 
will  be  a  bitter  and  a  hard  onci  so 
long  as  we  remain  with  this  fierce 
guerilla.  Nor  can  1  understand  thy 
infatuation.  The  Morena  de  Malaga, 
the  proud  maiden  who  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  wooers,  who  saw  the  Gitano 
himself  at  her  feet^  and  scorned  to  be 
bis  bride,  on  a  few  days'  acquaintance 
becomes  the  leman  of  a  stranger.^* 

The  gipsy  girl  made  no  answer  to 
her  broUier*8  reproaches,  who,  never- 
theless>  continued  in  a  strain  of  invec- 
tive against  the  Empecinado,  whom 
he  had  joined  to  avoid  the  severe  pu- 
nishment that  awaited  him,  but  had 
never  liked.  The  present  struck  him 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  desert- 
ing, and  returning  to  his  old  habits  and 
companions  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
do  so  without  his  sister,  who,  although 
several  years  his  junior,  by  her  supe- 
rior energy  of  character,  had  acquired 
a  great  ascendency  over  him.  He 
could  not,  however^  obtain  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  and  reasons  he 
urged.  The  gitana  remained  motion- 
teas  as  a  statue,  with  her  face  bowed 
upon  the  table,  and  concealed  by  her 
hands  and  abundant  hair  ;  and  her 
brother  at  length,  despairiug  of  ner- 
suading  her  to  his  purpose^  retired  to 
.reit- 


It  was  one  In  tbe  tnornitig^  when  ho 
was  roused  from  a  deep  elet^p,  and  b«^ 
held  his  sister  standing  beside  his 
couch.  Her  cheeks  were  pallid,  and 
her  eyes  gleamed  with  an  unwonted 
light. 

"  Be  stirring, "said  th©  Gitana,  ♦•  and 
saddle  the  horses/' 

The  gipsy  knew  not  ^  '  >  niake 
of  this  sudden  order  ;  bi  >rn^ 

to  obedience,  hastened  to  tl  > 

and  in  a  few  minutes  their  I 
well  as  that  of  the  Empecinaao,  were 
in  readiness  for  the  march :  nor  bad 
the  young  brigand  forgotten  to  straB 
upon  the  saddle  of  the  latter  beast  hiaf 
leader's  valise,  containing^  as  he  well 
knew,  nearly  four  hundred  ounces  of 
gold.  As  be  led  the  animals  out  of 
the  stable,  the  Morena  appeared^  and 
mounting  her  horse,  moved  off'  at  & 
rapid  pace,  followed  at  the  distance  of  J 
a  hundred  yards  by  her  brother,  who, 
in  the  strange  mood  in  which  ho  saw 
her  to  be,  did  not  feel  auxioui  that 
she  should  become  immediately  await! 
of  his  unceremonious  appropriation  of 
the  Empecinado's  charger  and  money. 

The  gales  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  * 
been  opened  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
when  the  Empecinado  walked  out  to 
the  suburb,  where  he^had  leit  his  com* 
panions,  and  not  a  little  surprised  was 
he  on  finding  that  both  they  and  hia 
horse  and  valise  had  disappeared.  The 
innkeeper  could  give  him  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  except  that  they 
had  taken  the  road  to  Alba  de  Torme&« 
and  that  on  seeing  them  depart,  bo 
had  supposed  they  were  going  to  re* 
join  the  squadron.       Great  was  the 
jealous  fury  of  the  Empecinado  when 
he  found  himself  ihus  abandoned  by 
his  mbtress,  and  robbed  of  hh  e^IJ. 
He  was  not  long  in  tixing  I 
cions  on  Mariano  Fuentes,  \ 
now  remembered  to  have  ^ 
assiduous  to  the  Gitans,  and  i  i 
talking  to  her  on  their  varion 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice.     Fii^  > 

a  smart,  handsome  fellow,of  tV  ^  'r.  ^  ^j 
agreeable  manners^  and,  perl i a  |  >  ,  1 1 ^  <  m  q  \ 
likely  to  find  favour  with  women  thaa^ 
Dtez  himself.  A  variety  of  triflingpj 
circumstances  that  fiashcd  across  Ihoj 
memory  of  the  Empecinado,  seemed  J 
"confirmation  strong**  of  his  susni*] 
cions ;  and  he  doubted  not  that  1119 1 
false  friend  had  availed  himself  of  hit  { 
absence  to  carry  off  his  mlstre»5»  and, 
perhaps,  also,  to  iuvetglo  tho  wholn  < 
troop  from  their  duty,  aud  iiidace^ 
them  to  foUow  hia  iu  ptaJSMifico  lo 
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Uicir  capiaLu.  P^oamin^  with  rag^e, 
he  retraced  bis  steps  to  the  towoi  and 
acqitaintiDg  the  governar  with  what 
hadoccurrcdj  requested  to  be  farnished 
with  a  horse  awd  an  orderly.  These 
were  supplied  him  ;  hia  tremendous 
impetuosity  accelerated  every  things 
aud  in  incredibly  few  minutea  af^r  he 
bad  learned  the  news  of  his  betrayal* 
ho  repassed  the  posada  on  his  way  to 
Alba.  Rein  was  not  drawn,  nor  spur 
spared,  till  he  dashed  into  the  streets 
of  that  town.  Seeing  some  of  bis  men 
playing  at  the  game  of  canit  be  en* 
i|uired  where  Fuentes  was  quartered, 
and  on  being  told  that  he  was  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Duke  of  Alba'a  steward, 
galloped  up  to  the  door  at  the  same 
mad  pace.  Turning  the  horse  mas- 
ierless  in  the  street^  for  bis  desperate 
riding  bad  left  the  orderly  far  behind, 
he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  with  an 
Albacete  *  dagger  naked  in  his  hand, 
burst  into  a  room  where  Fuentes  was 
sitting  in  company  with  his  host  and 
several  other  persons, 

"  Traitor !  *'  cried  he,  almost  inar* 
ticulate  with  fury,  "  Villaia  and 
traitor!  where  is  the  Gitana/'* 

*'  No  traitor  am  I,  Martin  Diez," 
replied  Fuentes,  Urmly,  but  with  ad* 
mirable  temper.  "  As  to  the  Gitana, 
if  aught  has  happened,  you,  who  took 
her  hence,  should  best  know  what  has 
become  of  her.*' 

Struck  by  this  calm  and  moderate 
reply  to  his  furious  interpellation,  the 
Empecinado's  suspicions  were  dissi- 
pated as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
formed.  Dropping  bis  weapon,  he 
threw  himself  into  his  comrade's  arms, 
implored  his  pardon  for  having  a  mo- 
ment suspected  him,  and  related  the 
occurrences  of  the  previous  night. 
He  terminated  by  declaring  his  inten* 
tion  to  abandon  cycry  other  object, 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
pursuit  of  hts  faithlci^s  mistress  and 
her  brother.  This  resolution,  however, 
was  strongly  combated  by  Fuentes, 
rho  represented  the  absurdity  of  such 
Quixotic  expedition  in  the  then 
ate  of  Spain,  more  especially  as  the 
ugitives  had  so  great  a  start,  and  it 
vas  not  even  known  what  road  tbey 
ad  taken.  His  arguments»  and  those 
pf  the  other  persons  present,  who 
rongly  urged  the  enraged  parti znn 
Elot  to  sscrldce  the  cause  of  his  country 
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to  such  purely  personal  motives,  at 
length  prevailed,  as  they  were  sure  to 
do  with  a  man  of  the  Empecin ado's 
sincere  patriotism,  and  the  following 
morning  the  gueriUas  left  Alba  on 
their  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Duero. 
The  successes  of  the  Empecinado, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  his  fol- 
loweiSj  at  length  attracted  the  scrioua 
attention  of  the  French  generals-  Not 
a  letter  could  be  forwarded,  or  a  day's 
rations  trusted  on  the  roadf  without 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  guerillas, 
unless  protected  by  a  much  larger 
escort  than  it  wai  at  all  times  conve- 
nient  to  send.  The  example,  also, 
was  doing  no  small  harm ;  for,  In  emu- 
lation of  the  Empecinadu,  guerilla 
corps  were  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  it  was  at  last  thought  ad- 
visable to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
most  dangerous  of  these  bands,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  others  into  sub- 
mission. Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
French  cavalry,  quartered  in  Old  Cas- 
tile»  was  ordered  to  the  plains  of  the 
Duero,  and,  divided  into  strong  de- 
tachments, began  to  give  chase  to  the 
Empecinado  in  every  direction.  For 
some  time  that  chief  managed  to  elude 
his  pursuers,  except  indeed  when 
their  numbers  were  such  as  permitted 
him  to  cope  with  them,  when  he  will* 
ingly  gave  them  battle,  and  invariably 
came  off  conqueror.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  three  hundred 
light  cavalry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
San  Domingo  de  la  Calzadu,  and,  after 
a  gallantly  sustained  ^ktrniisht  com* 
pelied  to  take  refuge  iu  the  sierras  of 
Burgos.  Tbither  the  French  did  not 
care  to  follow,  but  continued  to  scour 
the  country  bordering  the  Duero,  and 
that,  with  so  much  activity,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  guerillas  to  leave 
tlieir  mountain  refuge,  or  venture  into 
any  towns.  At  Castrillo,  the  Empe* 
cinado*s  mother  and  relatives  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  f)ame  seve- 
rity was  exercised  towards  the  frieuila 
of  Mariano  Fuentes  at  Roa.  Pruola« 
mations,  too,  were  published  and 
widely  distributed,  ofiering  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  whoever 
should  deliver  up  the  Empecinado^ 
dead  or  aUve. 

It  chanced  one  morning  that  Die;, 
Fuentes,  and  their  pariida*  were  halt'^ 
ed  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  moon* 


*  Ihe  towo  of  Alb««otQ  is  as  famous  for  th«  eaeeUenos  of  its  peaia^ds  m  Toledo  (or 
that  oi  its  sword-blailei. 
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taio  Af  the  Embral  <1«  Lorrua,  whroh 

comioamiB  a  view  of  ihe  htgh-roud  to 
Madrid,  when  Ihtyy  saw  ftjiprrtachtng' 
in  the  dlsttttico  a  party  of  ftve-and- 
twenty  horsemen.  As  these  men 
drew  nearer,  they  had  much  the  ap* 

El pearance  of  robbers;  for,  although  ad- 
•  BiirAbty  mounted  and  armed,  they  had 
no  sort  of  uniform,  but  were  varloualy 
and  almost  fan tasti sally  attired.  F li- 
en tes.  With  a  few  of  his  men^  went  to 
reconnoitre,  aad  shortly  returnL*d»  ac- 
»  corapiinied  by  the  strang'ers,  who  turn- 
y^iX  out  to  he  alagierot*  ou  their  road 
I  from  Andalusia  to  their  homes  in  the 
!  mountaiui  of  Santander* 
The  new  comers  dismounted,  and 
while  partakings  of  some  wine  and  pro- 
visions ottered  them  by  the  guerillas, 
replied  to  the  numerous  questions  that 
were  put  to  them  concernlRg-  what 
they  bad  seen  on  the  roadj  and  the 
stato  of  the  war  In  Andalustfu 
Amongst  other  thing's^  they  mention- 
ed that  in  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  a 
band  of  irreg;uUr  cavalry,  commanded 
by  the  Gitano,  had  been  committing 
f^xcetses  of  all  kinds. 

"  A  red-handed  villain  bo  i»/'  coti- 
linued  the  ahgiero  who  was  speak ing'. 
"  It  is  true,  he  sometimes  attacks  the 

P  French  when  his  numbers  treble  theirsi ; 
but  he  does  so  merely  to  cloak  his  real 
profession,  which  ia  that  of  a  robber 
and  murderer/' 

•*  Ktiow  you  aught  of  a  gipsy 
maiden  who  formerly  accompanied 
him?'*  enquired  Fuentes;  •*  she  whom 
they  called  the  Morcna  de  Malaga.*! 
**  Indeed  do  I/'  replied  the  aloyicro; 
*'  it  seems  she  was  taken  prisoner 
tome  three  or  four  months  back»  when 
the  Gitano  made  an  excursion  into 
CastUet  ff^in  which  he  returned  with 
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only  two  followerti  all  the  r«tl  having 
been  eaptnred  or  killed,  Tti«  M«>r«- 
na,  however,  reappeared  in  An4«Jail^ 
about  a  week  before  we  Idl*  «i»d 
sought  out  the  Gitauoi  who  is  chief  of 
the  gipsy  tribe  to  which  she  belong c<l« 
He  had  learnt,  somehow^  that  during 
her  absence,  she  had  been  the  miftre»f 
of  an  officer,  it  was  said  of  the  b^icd 
who  had  surprised  the  Gitano,  and 
made  him  fly  like  a  stag  bcfum  the 
hunters.  This  stirred  up  the  satage 
nature  of  the  miin^  for  he  had  long 
wished  to  have  tho  Morena  for  hu 
wife,  and  she  had  invariably  spurned 
hia  offiirs.  So  when  he  heard  she  was 
approaching  his  bivouac,  ho  rode  out 
a  league  or  so  to  meet  her.  He  was 
not  long  gone,  and  whei^  ^  ■  "^  '-^ncdi 
he  had  a  valise  fhUof  g<  ^  s  id- 

die.  Tho  next  day  a  goal  .,..1.4  ;ound 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Morena  and 
her  brother,  lying  in  the  dried-up  bed 
of  a  torrent.  The  deed  must  have 
been  treacherously  donci  for  their 
sabres  were  sheathed,  and  there  wa* 
no  appearance  of  their  having  reviiit- 
cd.  The  Morena  had  been  stabbed 
with  a  knife  in  the  left  breast,  and  her 
brother  had  probably  attempted  to 
08ciipe»  for  the  bullet  that  slew  htoi 
had  entered  at  his  bauk." 

The  Em  pec  10  ado  had  been  one  of 
the  listeners  to  this  account  of  tho 
Gitano*s  cowardly  crime,  and  of  the 
sad  fate  of  the  unfortunate  g:irl  whom 
he  had  loved  mucb,  aud  whom  he  still 
regretted,  in  spite  of  her  having  so 
lightly  abandoned  him*  He  rose  ab- 
ruptly as  the  narrator  concluded,  and 
with  an  uneven  and  heavy  step,  walk- 
ed a  short  distance  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  When  he  returnedi 
his  features  exhibited  no  aigQ  of  emo* 


*  In  tht  province  of  Santander,  i%  it  a  common  practice  for  the  tnvn  to  leaf  a  thtir 
honipt  when  n)«re  ladi,  and  emigrate  to  Andaluita,  where  thoy  {iin|ilny  ihetnaBlvrt  In 
selling  f(hj(ij  a  refreshing  drink  composed  of  w»ter.  honey,  and  niiec».     Aflor  teveral 
y««irH'  rigid  economy,  they  gonerally  iiicceed  in  gorapiTi"  u.,.,.iKnr  wh«rir*)t>'   *'^  — '  » 
blish  themfeWei  in  some  way  In  their  own  country,  d  %  t^e^m  to  | 

return.     In  order  to  $ei  at  d«fiiince  th«  l>andt  of  m  infrtl  Spar, 

they  form  partiei  of  twenty  or  tlurfy  men,  each  of  whom  provides  himsidf  witii  armt, 
4nd  l^uy»  ft  good  Andalusian  itiUnun.  Th«y  drpss  thcmielvei  iUo  as  Jnndafo4,  or  Att- 
datuBian  djindiet  of  the  first  water,  and  taking  care  to  arrive  in  the  vididty  of  thrlr 
nativo  town  the  eve  of  a  Sunday  or  gr**ttt  fcaat-day,  they  mtke  their  irrumpHat  entry 
after  morning  maw,  when  every  body  it  coming  ont  of  church,  in  anWr  t*>  defile  ibe 
ryea  of  their  TeUiions  and  iwnrthcArtB  with  their  ««•  hortet  and  etetant  e^ntuinva. 
Tbi«  euftiom^  which  would  at  Ar»t  apfxiar  to  have  no  other  rrault  *  >'  nf  ictallfy- 
tag  the  vaniiy  of  a  few  young  m^n,  haa,  however,  \M*en  Ihf  origin  nUt-utrare 

of  horM*»,  knowu  a«  the  hn?ed  of  tho  Valley  of  Buron*  ftud  whiiU  i—^  ^j.aiig  frem  • 
crrtei  bi-tweeo  the  fiery  Andatuslan  ilalllon  brought  by  ibe  ulo^fim-^  tad  th*  hardy 
maiti  of  Nortbcra  Casilte. 
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)  ^42*  ]  IhiHffffu  in  th€  Cntt€r  qf  £i  £inpe€iiMdo, 

liuti*     Ho  wtti  perhttpii  a  triHi»  |>«ter     iiArrjitor,  And  no  le»s  thir' 
ibun  Uiualf  nnd  a  drop  or  iwo  ul  bluud 
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llDo^  u|ron  hii  under  iip< 

•«  0«e  more  cup  of  wine,  ray 
frUndft,*'  said  he  to  ihe  alogkfoi^  who 
wero  prepnring:  fur  deparlur9« 

The  roouatjiineers  drtkok  to  tlia 
health  and  auccess  of  the  Empeci* 
Dado, 

*•  When  you  reach  your  own  pro- 
vince/' said  the  parti mOf  ia  a  voice 
which  hii  men  thought  hamher  and 
^are  pitrcing  than  \m  u»ual  deep 
enefi^  <*  tell  your  countrymen  that 
^you  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  company 
with  the  Empoolnado  and  his  guonl- 
las,  and  that  they  are  no  robbcrs«  as 
tliti  French  would  fain  have  it  believ* 
ed,  but  bravo  men  struggling  for  the 
indepondenco  of  their  country,  and 
sacri doing  to  that  one  object  all  pri* 
vale  loves  and  hatos*  But  let  not  our 
friouils  he  dejeot^dt  or  our  enemies 
^joice.  This  war  must  h^ive  an  end# 
Bnd  when  that  day  comes  we  tAmW  be 
^onnd  not  to  have  forgotten  our  affec- 
tions or  our  vengeance.** 

18 Id  had  arrived*  and  peace  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  Peninsula* 
Bpaniah  palriotism,  i  ^  'Lv  ai<i^d 
"by  the  courag-c  and  of  Bri* 

'  tish  troops  and  skill  ui  ianush  gene- 
rals, had  driven  NapoJeon*s  legions 
across  the  Pyrenees* 

It  was  on  a  summer's  afternoon  of 
the  above-mentioned  yoar^  that  six.  or 
tueven  persons  were  assembled  in  the 
leommun  room  of  a  small  tavern  on 
be  high-road  from  Madrid  to  Anda- 
[lumia.      Tbe  party   consisted,    in  the 
[first  place,  of  the  tavern-keeper  him- 
[•elf,  a  jolly  pot-bellied  little  man,  with 
[ft  merry  chuckling  laugh  and  sleek 
Ffhinipg  countenance,  expressive  of  in- 
f  exhaustible  good-humour;  whose  real 
f«  name  had  long  been  forgotten,  even 
by  hts  most  iotinjate  friends,  and  re- 
[placed  by  the  not  inappropriate  sobri- 
'  quct  of  El  Gitrdttt  or  the  Fat.     The 
'  other  members  of  the  parly  were  ap- 
[parently  habitual  frequenters  of  the 
liouse,  substantial  peasants  and  arti- 
sans from  the  neighbouring  village, 
I  and  all  were  listeiitng  with  great  in- 
terest to  tales  of  the  late  war  told  by 
a  traveller  who  was  waiting  till  the 
heal  of  the  day  should  pass^  to  re. 
sumM  hii  jouniey.     A  nigskin  of  wloe 
was  lying  on   a  woooen  dresser,  in 
a  convenient   position   for   transfer- 
ring    its    contents  to  a    large   Jug, 
.  whence  they  were  sent  gurgling  down 
th#  capacioui  Uiroati  ^-iF  ciLe  thirsty 
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The  tr4Vi»llt;r  wa»  a  \n 
prime  of  life,  of  active?  m 
frame,    and    hig'^ly    imp 
countenance,      v 
tiling  military  i;  ir- 

ancci  he  hadseeuiujgiy  tit  i\i 

the  whole  of  the  w^r— -h(  is 

own  account  mif^ht  bo  biiir^veri  i  lor 
he  made  himself  the  hero  of  ifaelt 
one  of  ihp  I  '  -  t*  V  f  ,„j^ 
wonderful  ru 

llaUghtS,    ViLu    vtuiuii    no    ii^.HJt-(i    itis 

open-mouthed  auditors,  it  was  in 
the  middli^  of  one  of  his  most  astound- 
ing histories  that  a  horseman  halted 
at  the  door  of  the  tavern,  and  dls* 
muunlin^,  enquired  if  he  could  have 
refri^ohmenl  for  himself  and  sleed* 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  basiling  host,  he  led  his  horse 
tothes(ahte;  and,  after  remaining  there 
while  the  animaJ  ate  his  corn,  entered 
the  house  at  the  very  moment  that  se* 
vcral  solid  rashers  of  ham*  garnished 
with  egg%t  were  withdrawn  I'rom  I  ho 
frying-pan,  and  placed  upon  a  small 
table,  together  with  a  jug  of  wine  aod 
loaf  of  bread,  to  all  of  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  a  zeal  worthy  of 
one  who  had  ridden  far  and  fasted 
long. 

It  ts  a  common  practice  in  Bpalii 
for  travellers  not  to  remain  on  the 
road  during  the  sun*s  gre^itest  heaf, 
but  rather  to  commence  their  day's 
march  early  and  end  it  late,  allotting 
six  or  seven  hours  of  midday  and 
afternoon  to  repose*  The  new  eoraer, 
however,  was  evidently  one  of  those 
iron -framed  men  to  whom  heat  and 
cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  are  alike  in- 
diflferent.  He  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  hut  might  have  passed  for 
somewhat  younger,  for  though  bfa 
face  was  hronsed  and  weather-beal^V, 
his  figure  was  youthful,  and  not  a 
single  line  of  grey  was  to  be  diioovered 
in  his  black  hair  and  mustache.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a  civilian,  and  of  a 
plain  and  unpretending  fashion ;  but 
an  indescribable  something  in  his 
whole  air  and  manner  bespoke  tha 
soldier,  and  tbe  man  accuatomed  to 
command. 

Soon  as  tbe  tavern,  keeper  had  seen 
to  the  comfort  of  his  guest,  he  return- 
ed to  Ihe  party  he  had  for  a  moment 
quitted.  The  good  mane  began  wino 
had  BO  oiled  the  ton|rue  of  the  tale- 
teller,  that  although  he  declared  he 
could  stay  no  longer,  mine  host  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  relate  one  more  of 
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his  adventores^  and  that  of  so  marvel- 
Ions  ft  nature  as  almost  to  stagger  the 
erfiduUtj  of  the  unsophisticated  ma* 
ticst  and  to  cause  the  stranger  to  raise 
his  eyes  more  than  once  from  tlie  con- 
templation of  his  dinner,  and  to  cast  a 
glaocoi  half  amused  und  half  coo- 
ieinptuousy  in  the  direction  of  the  brag- 

Sadocio.  The  latter  at  length  brought 
is  narrative  to  a  conclusion,  and 
moon  ting  hia  horse,  left  the  iun.  His 
example  was  soon  followed  bj  tfao 
peasants,  and  the  stranger  remained 
alone  with  bi»  host. 

"  Your  worship  has  had  a  hot  and 
thtntjT  ride  of  it,*'  said  El  Gordo,  fill- 
ing up  his  ^est*B  glass,  and  glancing 
at  his  garments,  which  were  powdered 
with  the  reddish  dust  of  the  province. 
**  You  had  better  have  dune^  as  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  has  just  de- 
parted fitarted  earlier  and  arrived 
ftooner.  Trees  are  too  scarce  in  our 
country  for  a  noonday  xide  to  be  a 
pleasant  one.*' 

"  You  are  perhaps  right,'*  replied 
the  other,  *•  more  especially  as  by  do- 
ing as  you  advise  I  should  probably 
have  heard  more  of  your  friend's  ad- 
ventures, which,  judging  from  what 
1  did  hear>  must  bo  well  worth  listen- 
ing to." 

**  I  knew  not  your  worship  had 
been  attending  to  him,"  said  the  host. 
With  hia  habitual  chuckle.  "  In  truth, 
he  draws  a  lengthy  bow,  but  never- 
theless his  arrows  hit  the  mark  well 
enough  for  me,  and  I  am  always  right 
glad  when  he  passes  along  this  road. 
Our  village  folk  flock  in  by  dozens 
to  listen  to  his  talk,  for  after  a  few 
quartiltos  he  generally  gets  into  the 
same  strain  he  did  to-day  All  that 
Ihins  the  bon^achu  and  fattens  me." 
And  with  another  gleeful  cachin- 
nation.  El  Gordo  clapped  one  hand 
on  the  now  lank  sides  of  the  htigc 
pigskin,  and  the  other  on  the  ro- 
tundity to  which  he  owed  hia  nick- 
name, 

"  And  what  is  he  ?"  carelessly  on- 
quired  tho  stranger^  apparently  will- 
ing  to  humour  his  host's  garrulity. 
"  Did  he  really  serve  duritig  tho 
war?*' 

**  Served  and  not  served ;  that  is, 
he  headed  a  band  of  guerillas,  and 
now  and  then  had  a  skurmish  with  tho 
French  J  though  I  much  doubt  if  he 
ever  sought  them.  What  be  liked 
much  better  was  a  little  comfortable 
plunder,  to  come  In  at  the  tail  of  tlie 
(ht  aud  begianing  of  the  feast ;  and 


of  El  Empeeinado,  (iatiCf 

when  he  could  not  do  that*  he  robbed 
all  ho  met,  Spaniards  or  others.  I 
have  heard  that  in  Andaluata  thej  tell 
things  of  him  that  would  moke  your 
hair  stand  on  end ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  more  than  once  hunted 
by  our  troops  in  the  time  of  the  w»r  ; 
but  when  peace  came  all  was  rejotcing 
and  happiness,  amnesties  were  pub- 
lished, and  he,  like  many  another 
rogue,  was  made  an  honest  man.  He 
is  now  always  travelling  abonf,  and 
they  say  his  journeys  are  not  much 
for  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  re- 
venue," 

**  His  name?"  eagerly  enquired  the 
stranger,  whose  attention  had  been 
increasing  as  El  Gordo  proceeded. 

*•  His  real  name  1  never  heard^ 
seuor,"  replied  the  tavern-keepor,  sur» 
prised  at  the  strong  interest  suddenfy 
shown  by  tho  other.  <*  El  Gttano  ii» 
the  one  he  has  always  gone  by,  for  ho 
18  of  gipsy  race,  and  they  say^  chiof 
of  a  tribe." 

Tho  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when  the  stranger,  throwing  down  a 
dollar,  hurried  to  the  stable,  and  be- 
fore his  host  had  time  to  pick  up  tltc 
money  and  toddle  to  the  door,  ho  gal- 
loped  olf,  mounted  on  a  black  charter 
of  great  power  and  mettle. 

"  'Tis  strange,'*  said  El  Gordo, 
looking  after  him  j  •*  he  came  from 
tho  north,  and  is  now  gone  northward 
again.  However,  'tis  no  affair  of  mine. 
He  is  a  worthy  gentle ro an j  and  haa 
paid  me  double  his  score/' 

The  traveller  had  taken  the  same 
road  as  the  Gitano,  but  the  latter  had 
an  hour's  start,  and  the  sua  was  ahed« 
ding  its  very  last  rays  when  the  stranger 
caught  sight  of  him  leaving  theplain« 
and  commencing  the  ascent  of  a  moun- 
tain over  which  the  road  passed. 

**  You  are  the  Gitano?"  said  the 
horseman  abruptly,  when,  after  ten 
minutes*  more  hard  galloping,  he 
checked  his  steed  into  a  walk  on  llm 
near  side  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
been  evidently  anxious  to  join. 

**  1  answer  to  that  name/'  replied 
the  gipsy,  looking  somewhat  startled 
at  ttie  tone  and  mauncr  of  \m  ques- 
tion. 

'•  Murdering  villain  I "  shouted  tho 
stranger ;  **  Remember  the  Morena  dt-t 
Malaga,  and  prepare  to  die;  for  we  arc 
alone  on  tho  mountain  side,  and  I  nm 
tho  Ernpecinado/* 

The  (iitano  quailed  beforo  his  fierce 
enemy,  but  lib  instinct  of  cuonlug  and 
treachery  did  not  desert  hlou    By  m. 


"  -*- 
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quii^k  but  qmet  iDovcinent»  shlfUng 
Uie  reins  to  liia  right  hand,  ^tth  the 
led  he  drow  a  kntfc  from  his  haitt  and 
made  a  savage  stab  at  the  Empeci^ 
Dado,  But  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
taken  off'  his  guard.  Catching'  the 
gipsy's  band  iu  his  ere  the  blow  liad 
reached  bun*  he  compressed  It  with  £o 
vice-like  a  grasp^  that  the  fingers  in- 
▼oluiitarilj  opened,  and  the  weapon 
they  held  dropped  to  the  ground*  The 
next  instant  thctr  swords  cla^bed  to- 
gether, and  an  animated  combat  began. 

AUhoughj  as  may  be  supposed  from 
what  has  been  already  seen  of  him^  the 
Gitano  was  by  no  means  a  brave  manr 
be  liad  not  passed  tbrougb  many  and 
great  periU  without  acquiring  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hardihood,  and,  in  the 
present  Instance,  driven  to  stand  at 
bay,  he  proved  htmself  no  despicable 
swordsman.  Whilst,  however,  he  was 
doing  bi:»  utmost  to  parry  the  furious 
cuts  and  thurets  of  the  Empecinado, 
and  watching  his  opportunity  to  return 
lhi3iD  with  etiect,  he  forgot  to  guard 
againit  another  kind  of  danger. 

The  road  on  which  the  encounter 
took  place  was  a  broad  and  level  one, 
that  ran  along  the  side  of  tbe  moun- 
tain* On  the  lefc  the  ground  sloped 
gradually  upwards  to  a  considerable 
height,  but  to  the  right  was  a  rugged 
precipice,  nearly  lliree  hundred  feet 
deep,  overhanging  a  smiling  and  t)eau> 
tiful  valley.  Towards  this  frightful 
declivity  the  Empecinado  was  rapidly 
urging  bis  adversary,  who  uncon- 
sciously tightened  his  rein,  and  caused 
hts  horse  to  recede,  as  he  found  his 
guards  almost  beaten  down,  and  his 
arm  becoming  enfeebled  by  the  irnpe* 
tuouB  attacks  and  superior  strength  of 
his  foe.  Suddenly  the  Empecinado 
drove  spurs  into  bis  chai^er,  and 
making  him  bound  forward,  aimed  a 
furious  blow  at  the  gipsy *s  head. 
The  latter  parried  it  with  difficulty, 
and,  at  that  moment,  bis  horse^s  hind 
feet  began  to  slide  and  scramble  on 
the  smooth  slippery  edge  of  the  pre* 
cipice*  For  the  first  time  aware  of 
his  danger,  the  Gitano,  with  extraor- 
dinary activity,  made  a  bound  from 
the  saddle  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  his  un* 
lucky  horse  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  air,  and  was  crushed  upon  the 
rocks  and  stones  at  the  foot  of  the 
monntaia. 

But  the  gipsy's  position  was  still 
by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  When 
he  bad  made  bis  leap«  bis  borso's  bind 


legs  were  already  over  the  verge  of 
the  declivity,  and  the  impetus  obtained 
by  springing  from  the  stirrups^  wae 
loo  small  to  carry  bim  fairly  upon 
level  ground.  All  be  succeeded  in 
doing  was  to  get  his  arms  upon  tbe 
edge  of  tbe  precipice,  and  bad  that 
edge  been  square,  he  might  easily  have 
raised  his  body  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  round  and  shelving,  and  imme- 
diately below  it  the  rock  sloped  in- 
wards. Deprived,  therefore,  of  any 
sort  of  bold  for  his  feet,  unable  to 
raise  himself  by  leaning  upon  his 
arms»  for  such  a  movement  would 
have  caused  his  immediate  destruc- 
tion, bis  hands  were  all  the  gipsy 
had  to  trust  to,  and  with  them  he 
clutched  bume  weeds  and  gra^  that 
sprang  out  of  the  scanty  layer  of  soil 
covering  the  rock»  These  broke  off 
in  his  fingers,  and  he  caught  at  others, 
which,  after  tantalizing  him,  by  atford* 
ing  a  momentary  support,  snapped  In 
their  turn,  and  the  unhappy  man  now 
saw  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  and  Ids 
hour  come. 

The  Empecinado  had  sheathed  his 
sword,  and  sat  motionless  on  bis  horse, 
gazing  sternly  upon  tbe  Gitano,whos4l 
features,  distorted  by  fear  and  horrorp 
assumed  an  agonized  and  almost  un« 
earthly  expression,  when  seen  through 
the  fast' fading  twilight. 

*^' Misericordta !  Seuor,"  cried  he, 
"  Mercy  I  mercy  1  and  so  may  God  and 
his  saints  help  you  in  your  hour  of 
need  I  *' 

There  was  something  so  horrible  in 
the  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
shrieked  out,  such  a  concentration  of 
human  despair  and  misery  in  the  ac* 
cent  of  the  dying  wretch,  that  the 
Empeclnado^s  right  foot  left  the  stirrup, 
and  be  made  a  movement  as  though 
about  to  dismount  and  succour  hja 
foe.  If  such  were  his  intentioD,  the 
impulse  came  too  late. 

**  AJaldicion !''  screamed  the  Gitano, 
as  the  last  morsel  of  parched- up  turf 
gave  way  under  his  bleeding  and 
wearied  tingers. 

The  Empecinado  listened,  and 
through  tbe  heavenly  stillness  of  the 
soft  summer  evening,  a  dull  heavy 
sound  was  audible  to  his  praotlsea 
ear.  lie  turned  his  horse's  head 
northward,  and  rode  slowly  away* 

That  morning  his  destination  had 
been  Andalusia ;  but  he  had  now  no 
occasion  to  prosecute  his  journe^^  f^r 
its  object  wajs  alreody  accompli 
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[         THB  YSRDICT  OF  A  fBEHCH  JtJRt. 
A  TBIAL  ur  1834. 


'  DuBiKG  my  visit  to  Paris,  8ev«ral 
yean  ago,  a*  process  was  going  on, 
which  called  forth  the  most  brilliant 
efforts  of  the  most  illustrious  pleaders 
in  France,  and  was  the  theme  of  con- 
versation in  every  circle  in  that  gayest 
and  most  inquisitive  of  cities.  In 
every  point  of  view,  it  was  undoubt<* 
edly  the  most  extraordinary  trial  of 
modern  times.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  attract  the  public  attention. 
For  those  who  can  only  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  fortunes  of  persons  of 
rank  and  station,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  two  parties  principally 
concerned  were  the  son  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  general  of  the  empire, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  general  in  the 
army  of  Louis  Philippe.  Among  the 
relations  and  friends  on  both  sides,  I 
may  only  mention  M.  de  Somonville, 

?rand  referendary  of  the  Chamber  of 
*eers;  the  Baron  de  Ris,  peer  of 
France ;  Baron  de  Nourri,  the  family 
De  Mornay,  the  Duchess  of  Dalmatia, 
M.  St  Aignan,  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador, Madame  Delphine  (>ai  and  her 
mother,  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  the 
Duchess  de  Maille,  the  Comtesse 
Jobal,  Orfila,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  ViceniB,  and  lastly,  the  late  minis- 
ter D' Argout,  who,  in  spite  of  hid  well- 
known  and  easily  recognised  exterior, 
was  forced  to  fight  for  a  long  time  for 
admission  with  the  National  Guard  at 
the  avenues  of  the  court,  who  kept 
order  among  the  crowd,  and  to  the 
repeated  announcements  of  the  great 
man,  only  answered  *^  connais  pat^ 
monsieur — coniiois  pas"  In  addition 
to  these,  the  advocates  on  both  sides 
were  the  great  orators  and  lawyers, 
Odillon  Barrot,  Berryer,  and  Chaix 
D'£stange.  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
fessed that  these  names  are  sufficient 
to  keep  our  curiosity  on  the  stretch. 

It  is  midnight.  A  young  girl  comes 
slowly  forward  towards  the  bar,  a  veil 
hangs  halfway  over  her  face,  and  hides 
her  features  from  the  anxious  gaze  of 
the  spectators.  Those  who  are  nearest 
to  her,  however,  observe  noble  and 
regular  features,  expressive  eyes,  and 
a  mouth  round  which  a  wandering 
smile  is  playing.  Now  she  is  going 
to  #/im1[— watch  well  to  cateh  th« 


meanings  of  h«r  words,  ibf  in  two 
hours  more  she  will  lose  tbe  powers 
of  rational  speech  I  You  are  surprised 
at  this ;  and,  therefore  before  we  take 
down  her  words,  let  us  hear  tbe  judg- 
ment delivered  on  her  oase^-for  she  is 
the  subject  of  as  gpreat  wonder  In  the 
medical  as  in  the  legal  oiroles  of  the 
fkmoui  Dr  Ballly.  "  MademoiseUe  de 
Morell  Is  insane,  with  luoid  interrals. 
She  is  subjaet  to  nervous  affeetioos, 
which  recur  at  regular  periods  every 
day.  Of  four  attacks,  one  is  long  tod 
violent  { it  begins  about  four  o'clock  in 
th6  morning,  and  after  lasting  fourteen 
hours,  leaves  her  at  sit  o'elook  in  the 
afternoon.  Her  mental  fWculties  then 
return.  But  at  eight  o*elock,  a  new 
attaok  comes  on,  which  lasts  till  a 
quarter  past  ten,  and  leaves  her  then 
till  eleven^  At  that  hour  it  retumsy 
and  leaves  her,  weakened  indeed^  but 
mistress  of  her  own  fkeulties,  at  twelve. 
With  the  exception  of  a  paroijam 
which  only  lasts  fh>m  a  quarter  to  two 
o'clock  till  preoiAely  two,  she  has  no 
repetition  of  the  attack  till  four 
o'clock." 

This  is  the  plaintiff,  who  avails  her- 
self of  the  interval  of  r«ason  to  identify 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar« 

That  young  man,  of  pleating  fWi- 
tores  and  gentlemanly  appearaaee, 
dressed  in  a  brown  frock  ooat,  of  the 
newest  fashion,  with  a  slight  mustache 
shading  his  upper  lip)  is  the  defendant, 
Emil  de  la  Ronciere.  Uis  eyes  wan^ 
der  round  the  assemblage— he  pireseea 
the  hand  of  his  father— that  old  man 
with  the  crosses  and  stars  upon  his 
breast — who  looks  eneouraginfly  into 
his  fac0,  and  says,  **  fear  nothing,  my 
son ;  you  are  innocent — be  a  man.** 

Every  bench  in  that  vast  hall  has  been 
crowded  since  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing* More  rapt  attention  is  bestewed 
on  the  slightest  incident  in  the  court 
than  on  the  most  thrilling  scene  of  a 
melodrama.  What  anxiety  in  every 
look,  to  miss  nothing  of  the  interesting 
scene  1 — the  smallest  quiver  of  the  pri- 
soner's lip,  the  slightest  sigh  of  the 
accuser — what  whispers  round  the 
crowd — "  how  handsome  he  is  !"—•■**  is 
she  fair  —  daf k.-^  young — pretty  P  " 
Have  patiencO  but  half  an  hoiir,ohf 
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yedowtgwri^  wivei*,  aad  maidens — wait 
quietly  till  all  the  rtiLumstatiees  are 
brought  out  in  es  '  *re  you,  tind 

remember  that  til  it  ot  juatk-e^ 

and  that  life  and  death— nay  more, 
that  honour  and  disgrace,  depend  upon 
the  verdict  this  day. 

In  iiie  good  town  of  Samnur  was 
BlationtKJf  as  director  of  the  military 
Bctuieiny,  the  general  De  Morel I^  a 
mao  of  the  highest  reputation.  He 
lived  there  respected  and  honovired  by 
very  oih\  with  hi«  wlf«  nnd  duughtar^ 
ihoee  characters  were  t^qudlly  high. 
'Among  the  young  otticcra  attending 
the  academy  wa^  De  In  Ucjueiterc,  who 
had  made  advanc^Sf  it  wan  euppoMil, 
to  Madomotadlt  d«  Moretl,  and  bveii 
rejected.  Shortly  after  lii*  arrival  at 
Saumur,  ationytnou*  letters  foutid 
their  way,  nob'"U  tnt^vi'  i,nvv  u,to 
the  generarf  h< 

ttmt>«t    niled    wUli  i....i.     us 

ii  K  oil  the  daughter^  nome- 

tji  i  the  moit  insolent  declara- 

DOS  ot    attachment  to  the  mother ; 

Qd  several  i'ircumstances  led  to  the 
'Inllaif  that  yoimg  Do  la  Uoneiere, 
wboftt  huhiti^  it  wai  knowri,  hud  here- 
tofore been  of  the  wildest,  waa  the 
ftutbon  At  last,  in  a  moonshiny 
night,  the  23d  September  1834,  Ma- 
dewwiaelle  de  Mo»t»l)^  who  ulept  in  a 
rotjtn  by  ber*M*lf,  \\^iM\i  her  window 
bn>k**u  open.  Sb«  njjrang  ternfie*l 
from  Iter  bed,  and  ^avr  a  dark  figure 
enveloped  iti  a  mantle ;  the  intruder 
rushed  upon  her^  torn  the  night*drcs3 
from  her  persou,  eaat  her  on  the 
ground,  and  in  spite  of  her  '"i'-^^^^'v 
attempted  to  bind    her. 
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and  after  the  ,. 

iitrage^  inflicted  a  wound 
T  slijirp  cutting  Instrument 

'  t  of  her  leg.     On  the 

!(j  ^  Alien^  lur  Euf^li^h 

gi  lie  ieit  her,  antl 

e-  '•  hml  entcrcds  i 

do^v.       In   the  1  i- 

selle  de  MorcU  >  i- 

ciere.  But  it  wtvs  tnidcntlv  iuipoj^si- 
bte  for  any  person  to  get  the  anony* 
mous  letters  to  their  destination,  or  to 
bave  committed  the  desperate  outrage 
now  described,  without  some  confie* 
derates;  aod  these  ore  staled  to  be 
S  ■  V  '  I  footman^  and  the  chamber- 
('  r.     Samuel  i*  that  com- 

iii'M.Mi- lijokiog     m-"     "''■•'    — T.. - 

ver}     v\i\n\    and    Utici. 
ioj^ged  U^aatier  be  ik^j*.  «...>  g^.t.-t..  l._ 
med ;  aud  Genier  is  that  over-dresn- 
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cd,  vulgar* looking  woman  with  the 
wanderinn  lvo>  and  ngitatid  .  \nn  *- 
won.  li  ordeal,  r  r 

the  Inn  g^mitr,  to  ii 

by  io  many  eyes  ;  and  Ih*  t* 

manner  is  not  a  ti'ue  criticj-  :  h 

a  trring  situation  as  hers. 

lo  all  these  accuwitiona  the  prl* 
soner  gives  the  most  pu&itive  denial ; 
and  a  olight  movement  of  the  shoulder 
ift  the  only  outward  mautfeatation  of 
his  feelings  a5  the  ease  proceeds.  His 
father  has  Less  command  of  him««l£ 
A  smile  of  bitter  irony  playing  over  hit 
i^atures  reveals  his  inward  ihougblfc 
Thirty  witnesics  for  the  proseeutioiii 
and  siateen  for  the  defence,  are  ready 
to  be  examined t 

Thi*  -•  ■-  -i^c  to  on  prn"""*'  ""^o 
the  usi  us  the  ¥ik  ., 

of  the  i>..  ...,,, /^  iife»  It  Uii,.v..,n  .,*ut 
he  entered  the  army  in  the  year  1821, 

in   tlu'  punk*  nf  llh*  tlnnl  liii'^sjir*.  ^  flillt 


and- thirty  times  placed  in  arrei^t.  llo 
was  forced  at  last  to  leave  the  regi- 
ment on  account  of  his  debts,  nnd 
wa*  sent  by  his  father  to  the  colony 
of  Cayenne*  In  tlie  year  1»2H  he  re* 
turned  to  Franee^  leaving  no  very  im* 
uroved  character  In-hind  him.  At  last 
he  came  to  the  cavalry  establi-vhrnetil 
at  8aumur,  conmmnded  by  General 
de  MorelL  A  connexion  that  sprung 
II  >   '  n  the  accused  and  a  womao 

k  loufi  fkme,  ^ft&  not  ealcu* 

Ikurvi  lu  TMi^hten  his  reputation.  'ihiJi 
was  the   portion   he   occupied  when 

;  I 

and   he  waa  invited  to  i\\  i^ 

hciuse^  which  before  this  n 

necessary  to   remark)    hv-' 

hiuti]   %>itli  nnrjnymou!*  hi 

irainst  variuuB  iudi^ 
ionally  ^\\\\  thrent 

ings  and  complaints.     Th 

mous  letters  were    now  1^ 

their  contents   r 

for  assiffnfltionv 

fell;  1 

on  h«  I 


written  in  was  the 


reputation  of  De  la  lionclcre,  H'Ot 


iflbiai 


st^m 
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Captain   Jacquemin,     against  De  la  Ronciei>d,  and  be  is  taken 


during  a  party  at  hU  house,  to  request 
him  to  leave  the  room.    De  la  Ron- 
ciere  obeyed,  without  demanding  any 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. ^         J 
Two  days  after,  he  was  observed 
lurking  near  the  general's  house ;  and 
Samuel  was  seen  slipping  out  to  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  upper  cloak,  and 
had  a  cap  on ;  but  others  had  seen  him 
at  the  identical  time  in  full  imiformin 
the  theatre;   in  fact,  he  had  entered 
into   conversation  with  the  general's 
family.     On  this  very  night  the  out- 
rage took  place  in  the  bedroom  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Morell.     The  moon 
shone  bright ;  and  in  spite  of  her  ter- 
ror,   which    incapacitated   her    from 
screaming  or  giving  an  alarm,  she  re- 
cognised Lieutenant  de  la  Ronciere. 
The  family,  notwithstanding,  conceals 
the  occurrence,  and  goes  to  an  evening 
party  on  the  following  day :  nay  more, 
to  please  her  mother  the  young  lady 
joins  in  a  quadrille  I ! 

In  the  mean  time,  young  D'Estouilly, 
who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  Marie  de 
Morcll,  and  is  a  friend  of  the  general's, 
receives  an  anonymous  letter  denoun- 
cing him  as  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel. 
He  pronounces  De  la  Ronciere  the 
author  of  it  at  once,  and  challenges 
him.  De  la  Ronciere  accepts  the 
challenge,  and  wounds  his  adversary. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however,  he  is 
driven  into  a  comer,  and  told,  that 
after  the  most  searching  enquiry  the 
authorship  of  the  letters  is  proved 
against  him,  and  he — ^bursting  into 
tears— in  order  to  spare  his  fathers 
feelings,  who  has  suffered  so  much  on 
his  account  already,  and  in  hopes  that 
no  further  notice  will  be  taken,  con- 
fesses that  he  wrote  the  letters.  lie 
hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
real  author  would  be  discovered.  He 
now  also  professes,  that  he  was  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters, or  he  would  never  have  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  such  infamous 
productions. 

After  these  transactions,  De  la  Ron- 
ciere left  Sauraur  and  went  to  Paris, 
to  wliich  he  was  soon  after  followed 
by  Samuel,  who  was  turned  away  from 
the  general's  house.  But  on  the  veiy 
day  of  his  departure,  and  after  both 
were  settled  in  Paris,  anonymous  let- 
ters still  arrived,  dated  indeed  from 
Paris,  but  with  the  post-mark  of  San- 
mur,     A  prosecution  is  commenced 


into  custody ;  but  still  there  is  no  ( 
sation  of  the  anonymous  letters.  Many 
of  them  are  siened ;  some  with  the  full 
name,  but  with  the  letter  s  instead  of 
c — ^De  la  Ronciere.  Mademoiselle  de 
Morell,  who  in  the  mean  time  has  also 
come  to  Paris,  has  a  letter  thrown  into 
her  carriage,  and  receives  a  serere 
blow  on  the  arm :  her  persecutions  do 
not  cease. 

A  letter  from  the  accused  to  Cap- 
tain Jacquemin  is  produced,  in  which 
is  the  following  passage : — ^'  She  is  a 
girl  of  the  most  malevolent  disposition, 
and  was  in  love  with  somebody.  V^lien 
the  consequences  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  she  was  forced  to  confess 
her  condition  to  her  parents;  and  they, 
to  save  their  daughter's  reputation, 
accuse  me  of  this  incredible  crime.** 

De  la  Ronciere  savs  he  had  heard 
of  strifes  and  quarrellings  in  the  fa- 
mily, on  which  he  g^unded  his  belief 
of  Mademoiselle  Morrell's  situation. 

At  half-past  four,  the  first  sitting 
was  suspended,  after  an  examination 
of  Samuel  and  Genier,  who  denied  all 
knowledge  whatever,  and  is  resumed 
at  eight  o'clock. 

The  crowd  is  even  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  morning.  Two  hours  be- 
fore the  trial  was  resumed,  the  benches 
are  crowded  as  before  by  eager  spec- 
tators, who  fill  every  comer,  up  to  the 
judge's  chair.  There  is  scarcely  room 
left  for  the  witnesses  in  the  cause. 

The  president  asks  De  la  Ronciere 
if  he  wishes  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
statements  he  made  in  the  morning. 
He  declines ;  he  will  only  suggest  the 
physical  impossibility  of  his  getting  in 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Morell's  window. 
The  president  asks  him  if  he  means  to 
abide  by  the  following  words  in  one  of 
his  declarations,  ^*  The  family  De  Mo-  ' 
rell  wish  to  force  me  into  a  marria^ 
with  their  daughter?"  He  answers 
that  that  was  probably  their  plan,  but 
he  can  advance  no  proof.    . 

The  president  further  asks  him  if 
he  has  any  other  observations  to  make. 
Hepoints  to  his  counsel. 

The  president  asks  him  if  he  intends 
to  ascnbe  the  anonymous  letters  to 
any  one  else. 
"Yes." 

"To  whom?" 

"To  Mademoiselle  de  Morell  her- 
self." (Great  sensation.) 

"  On  what  do  you  found  this  asser- 
tion?" 
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*^Qa  the  te^tiniony  of  the  servant^ 
and  clt)se  investigation.'*  The  case  is 
then  proceeded  witii  in  tlic  usual 
course. 

General  de  Morell,  the  father  of  the 
accuser,  is  now' called,  lie  is  evidently 
in  great  pain,  and  the  weakne^K  of  litB 
voice  makes  it  necessary  to  have  all 
bb  answers  rcpeateil.  On  being  asked 
if  he  was  infonned  of  the  occurreDces 
in  the  bed -room  of  his  daughter  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  he  answers, 
that  hia  wife  had  told  him.  He  went 
up  to  his  daughter's  room^  but  found 
her  in  such  a  state  as  rendered  all 
further  enquiry  at  that  time  impo^^ 
$ible :  he  himself,  also,  wa^t  too  much 
horrified.  For  other  det^ls^  be  re- 
ferred the  court  to  a  letter  he  had 
written,  for  he  was  too  feeble  to  give 
hh  evidence  by  word  of  mouth*  The 
president  read  the  lettt?r*  It  bore  tht? 
superscription  ^'^  Outrage,'*  and  was  as 
follows : — 

**  A  monster  hai^  broken  itktjo  my  fa* 
mily  to  cover  it  with  jihame  and  in- 
faniy.  His  outrage  will  de^stroy  u»  all. 
I  will  summon  strength  to  recount  the 
circumstances.  This  hell -born  mon- 
ster entered  my  daughter**  room  and 
ertected  his  fiendish  purpose,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  my  unhappy  child. 
The  monster  triumphed  in  the  misery 
he  intlicted.  He  wrote  all  the  accom- 
panying letters.  These  proofs  could 
destroy  him^ — could  bring  him  to  the 
sicaflbld;  but  the  honour  of  my  daughter 
forced  me  to  keep  silence,  a  bitterer 
pang  to  me  than  death*  Marie!  loved 
Marie!  innocent  and  wretched  sacri- 
fice ;  poor  lamb,  so  ruthleiisly  assailed ; 
thy  fa ther*s  heart  shall  never  fail  thee; 
there  wilt  thou  ever  find  a  shelter: 
but  this  last  shelter  will  faU  thee  soon, 
for  shame  and  sorrow  have  broken 
it!" 

The  reaiUng  of  the  letter  created- a 
deep  sensation  in  the  audience.  The 
general  himself  sr  --  +  jituted  by 
these  harrowing  t  >  during 

its  pemsal.  He  tow.-.,.  ....,  lace  with 
his  uands*  The  looks  of  the  accUiiod 
continue  unchanged. 

i'r evident. — ''  Call  Madame  de  Mo- 
reU  "  (Great  anxiety.) 

An  arm-chair  is  brought  in*  Ma* 
dame  de  Morell  approaches  slowly :  a 
black  veil  conceals  her  features. 

Prendenf^  (gently.  >—"  (^Vdlect  yoar*- 
selt^  madam;  lake  «id  eudea- 

vour  to  tell  the  gtii  i  the  jury 

irhftt  you  know." 

VOL.  Ll.    NO*  CCCXX. 


Madame  de  Morell,  itt  a  weak  and 
tremulous  voicis  relates  the  events 
w  ith  w  htch  the  n^er  ia  already  ae- 
quwinted* 

Prtddent. — *♦  Do  you  think  th*^  pri- 
soner intended  to  commit  a  nmrder,  or 
a  crime  of  anotJier  nature. 

Altuiunu*  tie  MorcU* — **  1  do  not 
know/* 

Jfrc«ulenf^  (embarrassed .) — "  Did  ycm 
not  endeavour,  madam,  to  ascertain  by 
enquiry — by  queations  which  it  wa4 
natural,  which  it  waa  your  duty  lo 
ask?" 

Madanu  de  Morell. — "You  mu«t 
make  allowance,  my  lord,  for  my  jio- 
sition — My  daughter — she's  but  six- 
teen years  old — the  education  I  have 
given  her — her  innocence— her" 

PnsidenL — *'  But  didn't  your  daugh- 
ter tell  you  in  direct  terms  tlic  nature 
of  the  outrage  !*** 

MmUttm  dv  MarelL — "  She  spoke  of 
it;  that  hhe  was  struck — bitten — 
wounded." 

Prtitxdcnt, — "  Did  you  examine  tlioso 
wounds?'* 

Mitdame  dt*  MordL — **  Only  on  one 
place — on  the  arm/* 

Premhtd, — **  And  what  did  you  find 
there  y' 

MijtMme  de  MorelL — ^**  A  briudc,  9xA 
a  bite/* 

Frasidenl, — *'  Were  you  not  i  nformed 
that  your  daughter  was  also  wounded 
on  other  parts  of  the  boily  ?" 

Madame  de  MorelL  — "  Not  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  She  confessed 
to  me  that  she  had  not  told  me  all; 
that  she  might  not  add  to  my  aflliction. 
She  then  Informetl  me  that  she  had 
receive*!  wounds  ou  other  parts  of  the 
person/' 

Pi-mdeni. — **  And  you  sent  !i>r  phy- 
sicians to  see  the  wounds  —  to  beat 
ihera  ?  ** 

Muflamt  de  Morell — **  I  mentioned  1 
tliera  to  Ur  Becoeur;  but  he  did  not  ^ 
examine  them/ 

Prrmlrni,  —  "Did  yott  OOt  do  SO 
yourself?** 

Mttdame  tie  MoreU.  —  **  No,  my 
lord/* 

Prtxidrni. — "Did  not  3'our  daughter, 
two  or  three  days  after,  go  to  a  hnWi  ** 

Madame  de  MorelL- — **Ye»r  I  re- 
qiiestted  her  to  go,  and  the  poor  child 
collected  her  strength  to  oliey  me,** 

PremdtTtt. — "  Did  she  dance  ?*' 

Madame  de  MorelL — ^^  Yes/* 

Premfeiii. — ''  Did  she  leave  the  party 
at  iia  earlier  hour  than  usual  ?  '* 

as 
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Madame  de  MoreU.—*'  Yes :  she  ac- 
companied me  home  at  eleven  o'clock." 
After  a  few  less  material  questions, 
Madame  de  Morell  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  took  her  seat  by  the  side 
of  her  husband. 

Miss  Allen,  the  young  lady's  go- 
verness, was  called. 

She  neither  heard  the  crash  of  the 
window  on  the  23d  September,  nor 
any  alarm.  She  thought  she  heard 
voices  as  of  people  whispering  together. 
She  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  opened.  She  saw  no- 
body escaping.  The  young  lady  lay 
on  the  grounu  bleeding  from  the  nose; 
but  she  saw  no  wound  except  the  mark 
of  a  bite  on  the  wrist.  The  president 
asked  if  she  had  a  light  ?  She  said  the 
moon  was  shining.  The  president 
enquired  if  the  moon  shone  so  bright 
that  she  could  see  the  mark  of  the  bite 
distinctly  ?  She  replied  that  she  did 
not  see  it  then,  but  on  the  following 
day.  The  young  lady  had  immediately 
named  De  la  Ronciere  as  the  perpetra- 
tor. The  president  asked  why  she, 
whose  charge  the  young  lady  was  in, 
did  not  call  for  assistance  ?  She  said, 
with  true  English  apatiiy,  *'  I  did  not 
think  of  it."     (Astonishment.) 

It  now  wants  a  quarter  to  twelve. 
There  is  a  pause  in  the  proceedings. 
A  larffe  easv'-chair,  a  la  Voltaire^  is 
brought  in  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Morell.  Twelve 
strikes.  The  president  requests  the 
audience  to  preserve  perfect  sUence  on 
the  appearance  of  the  accuser,  and 
every  noise  is  instantly  hushed.  The 
young  lady  is  introduced,  supported 
by  an  old  attendant.  Two  other  females 
follow.  She  walks  slowly,  but  firmly, 
and  sits  down,  without  any  apparent 
embarrassment,  in  the  easy-chair.  She 
turns  towards  the  jury.  Her  voice  is 
weak,  but  without  a  tremor.  Her 
words  betray  no  inward  emotion.  She 
appears  in  full  possession  of  her  powers. 
The  utmost  silence  prevails  in  the  vast 
assemblage ;  and  every  one  listens  to 
catch  the  lightest  whisper,  though 
many  arc  too  far  removed  to  liear  a 
syllable  of  what  is  going  on. 

She  describes  the  nocturnal  outrage 
the  same  as  we  have  already  he»^. 
The  president  puts  searching  questions 
on  every  point  of  her  statement,  which 
she  answers  with  the  utmost  clearness. 
But  when  he  asked  her  to  what  extent 
the  outrage  proceeded,  she  was  silent 
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During  her  visit  to  Paris,  after  she  had 
left  Saumur,  she  had  been  struck  on 
the  arm  with  a  stick — but  it  bad  left 
no  mark. 

PresideiU^  (solemnly.) — "  Are  you 
certain  that  the  individual  who  assailed 
you  in  your  bed-room  was  De  la  Ron- 
ciere? 

Mademoiselle  de  Morell^  (without 
hesitation.)  —  "I  am  certain  it  was' 
he.'* 

President, — "  I  need  not  remind  you 
of  the  awful  responsibility  you  throw 
on  the  accused  bv  this  declaration. 
You  know  the  full  conseauences  of 
your  assertion.  Did  you  Know  him 
well?" 

Mademoiselle  de  MoreU, — "It  was 
he." 

President, — "  On  two  occasions  you 
withheld  your  confidence  from  tout 
mother— first,  when  you  did  not  have 
her  sent  for  on  the  night  of  the  occur- 
rence; and  secondly,  when  you  did 
not  tell  her  of  the  wounds  you  had  re- 
ceived. When  did  you  speak  to  her 
about  them?" 

Mademoiselle  de  Morell, — "Whsn 
they  were  healed." 

President, — "When  tbey  were  «- 
amined,  were  they  already  healed  ?" 
MademoiseUe  de  MoreU,— '^  Yes." 
The  president  asks  De  la  Eonoiere 
to  stand  up.    "  Look  at  the  prisoner, 
and  say  if  you  know  him." 

Mademoiselle  de  Morell  turns  sharply 
round,  and  looks  at  De  la  Ronciera, 
and  says,  with  firmness,  "Yes;  I  know 
him."     (Great  asitation.) 

President, — "Prisoner, ^ what  have 
you  to  say  in  answer  to  this  ?" 

Be  la  Awicwfre.— "Before  God  and 
men,  I  declare  this  accusation  to  be 
false!" 

President, — "  What  can  be  the  object 
^f  making  a  false  accusation  ?" 

De  la  Ronciere, — "  1  know  not  what 
Mademoiselle  de  Morell's  object  can 
be  in  accusing  me  of  a  detestable 
crime  which  I  never  committed." 

President, — "  Do  you  suppose  it  can 
arise  from  hatred  ?" 

De  la  Ronciere, — "  I  have  never  in- 
jured the  family  Do  Morell,  and  can- 
not imagine  what  motive  they  can 
have  for  endeavouring  to  destroy  me.** 
The  Advocate  qf  the  Accused, — "  Docs 
Mademoiselle  de  Morell  know  the  effect 
of  her  declaration  ?  " 

President — "  I  impressed  it  on  her 
as  solenmly  as  I  could*     Consider, 
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young  lady.— Is  it  not  possible  that 
some  other  person  than  t)e  la  Ronciere 
committed  the  assault  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  de  MorelL — "No;  it 
was  he.** 

President. — "  You  abide  by  that  an- 
swer?** 

MadetnoiseUe  de  MoreU.  (firmly.) — 
"Yes.** 

Here  the  sitting  closed ;  and  the  ac- 
cuser was  conducted  out  amid  the 
deepest  agitation  of  the  spectators.  The 
president  ordered  silence,  which  was 
immediately  restored.  Mademoiselle 
de  Morell  is  now  looked  at  more  closely. 
She  is  tall,  well-made,  and  prettier 
than  could  have  been  expected  from 
her  state  of  health.  She  saluted  seve- 
ral people  whom  she  recognised  as  she 
passed  —  when  the  court  rose  it  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  following  day,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  concourse 
is  greater  than  ever,  especially  of  the 
ladies.  Madame  Dowal,  the  celebrated 
actress,  had  begged  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion from  the  president,  on  behalf  of 
the  drama.  It  need  not  be  mentioned 
that  Victor  Hugo  was  among  the 
audience. 

The  accused  shed  tears,  and  only 
mastered  himself  by  a  great  effort  as 
his  old  father  shook  him  by  the  hand 
in  passing  the  bar.  General  de  Morell 
seems  unwell ;  his  wife  sits  beside  him. 
The  veil  which  she  had  worn  over  her 
face  yesterday  is  now  thrown  back, 
and  discloses  fine,  expressive  features — 
stamped  with  deep  melancholy.  The 
examination  of  the  witnessess  is  enter- 
ed on.  The  first  witness  is  Robert 
de  Morell,  a  child  of  thirteen  years 
of  age.  The  second  is  Guichet,  the 
servant  of  l)r  Becoeur.  He  had  ac- 
companied his  mistress  to  the  house  of 
General  de  Morell  on  the  evening  of 
the  23d  of  September,  and  while  he 
waited  for  her  at  the  front  door,  he  saw 
a  tall  man,  in  a  grey  surtout  and  com- 
mon-looking cap,  approach  the  house. 
^e  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch,  and 
went  close  to  Mademoiselle  de  MorelVs 
window.  He  even  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
get  a  better  view  into  her  room.  Two 
women  passed  at  the  time.  One  said, 
"  Look,  there's  Monsieur  De  la  Ron- 
ciere." The  other  answered,  I  think, 
•'So  it  is.**  Immediately  after  this, 
Samuel  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  so 
as  he  could  hear  him,  "  Madame  de 
Morell  goes  to  the  theatre  to-night ; 


the  carriage  is  coming  round;  don't 
try  it  to-night.**  The  carriage  passed^ 
and  Samuel  returned  to  him  and  said, 
"  What's  to  be  done  now  ?  '*  On  which 
De  la  Ronciere  answered,  "  I  know  a 
way  to  settle  matters.**  The  witness 
said  he  had  only  seen  De  la  Ronciere 
once,  and  did  not  know  him ;  but  the 
women  had  said  it  was  he.  Who  the 
women  were  he  did  not  know. 

Samuel  declares  that  on  that  even- 
ing he  was  ill  in  bed,  and  brings  his 
fellow-servant  Philibert  to  prove  it; 
and  at  that  very  time  General  de  Mo-* 
rell  himself  had  seen  De  la  Ronciere 
at  the  theatre  in  uniform.  Contra- 
dictions on  all  sides,  which  nobody 
can  reconcile ! 

Monsieur  d*Estouilly  is  called — a 
handsome  young  man  of  seven-and- 
twenty.  His  manner  is  firm,  and  he 
seems  confident  of  the  truth  of  all  he 
states.  It  appears  that  D'Estouilly 
had  serious  intentions  towards  Made- 
moiselle de  Morell,  which  some  person 
tried  to  interfere  with.  His  suspicions 
Tell  on  De  la  Ronciere,  and  the  young 
lady  encouraged  him  in  his  suspicions. 
He  wished  to  leave  Saumur,  when  he 
found  himself  involved  in  the  disagree- 
able matter  of  the  anonymous  letters ; 
but  the  general  pressed  him  to  remain. 
He  therefore  determined  to  call  De  la 
Ronciere  out ;  but  when  De  la  Ron- 
ciere had  received  the  challenge,  he 
came  to  him  at  the  restaurateur  s,  with 
the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said — half- 
crj'inff,  half  kneeling — ho  was  inno* 
cent  in  the  affair  of  the  anonymous 
letters;  that  somebody  had  imitated 
his  hand — nothing  was  easier — that 
he  himself  could  imitate  any  hand  be 
chose.  But  the  challenge  finally  was 
accepted;  at  first  De  la  Ronciere*s 
second,  Berail,  refused  to  act,  but 
D'Estouilly  requested  him  to  do  so  as 
a  favour  to  him,  saying,  go  out  with 
him  to  oblige  me,  or  we  shall  be  forced 
to  give  him  an  ex  officio  second. 
Ikrail  then  consentecfT  After  the 
duel,  on  the  1st  of  December,  De  la 
Ronciere  confessed  every  thing;  and, 
among  other  thines,suid  to  D*£stouilly, 
"  though  I  struck  and  threatened  her. 
I  coidd  not  get  her  to  say  that  she  did 
not  like  you.**  Great  debates  aros^ 
among  the  counsel  on  this  witness's 
evidence ;  but  they  ending  in  nothing. 

The  two  seconds,  Ambert  and 
Berail,  both  officers  in  the  dragoons, 
are  examined,  but  give  no  new  infer- 
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mation.  Captain  Jacqnemin,  who  had 
been  directed  to  turn  De  la  Ronciere 
out  of  the  general's  house,  is  next 
summoned.  After  some  questions  by 
the  court,  and  some  warm  words  he- 
tween  the  witness  and  one  of  the  advo- 
cates, whose  words  of  examination 
offended  the  young  soldier,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  proceeds  with  his 
queries. 

Odillan  Barrot "What  is  your 

opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  accused  ?" 

Jacquemin,  (smiling.)—"!  confess 
I  make  g^reat  allowance  foryounf  men 
in  regard  to  debts  and  beauties.'  — (A 
laugh.) 

Odilbn  Barrot.—'^  I  have  now  a 
question  to  ask  of  this  witness,  but  it 
refers  to  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
that  if  he  feels  it  would  in  any  way  he 
a  hreach  of  confidence  to  answer  it,  I 
shall  not  persist  in  putting  it.  ~  I  ask 
him,  has  he  not  heard  from  a  friend  of 
De  la  Rondere,  that  he  had  lent  him 
a  rope-ladder  of  his  (the  prisoner's) 
own  making  P — (Sensation.) 

Jacquemin  explains  that  Ambert — 
a  mutual  fiiend  of  his  and  the  prisoner — 
had  told  him  that  he  had  borrowed  a 
rope-ladder  from  De  la  Ronciere,  and 
that  De  la  Ronciere  understood  how  to 
make  them.  The  president  asks  for 
what  purpose  he  had  borrowed  the 
rope-ladder  ?  The  witness,  instead  of 
answering,  laughed — an  operation  in 
which  the  audience  joined  so  heartily, 
that  it  required  some  effort  to  restore 
them  to  a  condition  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. De  la  Ronciere  explained  that 
he  had  often  seen  rope-ladders  in  his 
father's  house,  and  had  copied  them  for 
his  amusement ;  he  had  also  seen  them 
on  board  ship,  on  his  voyage  to  and 
from  Cayenne. 

Eliza  Rouant,  who  is  designated  in 
the  proces'verbid  as  the  confidente  of 
the  prisoner,  deposed  that  he  lived  in 
her  house  in  Saumur,  and  she  could 
prove  that  he  did  not  leave  his  room 
on  the  night  of  the  23d-24th  Septem- 
ber— when  the  outrage  was  committed. 
She  is  six-and- twenty  years  old ;  mo- 
destly dressed,  and  remarkably  good- 
looking.  She  declares  that  she  had 
kept  the  door  locked  that  night,  and  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have  gone 
out  This  alibi  is  vigorously  impugned. 
— ^The  second  day's  sitting  terminates 
at  six  o'clock. 

On  the  next  day,  the  crowd  Is  as 
great  as  ever.  Gkziers  and  builders 
uv  examined  about  the  broken  pones, 
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and  the  possibility  of  getting  in  at  the 
window.  The  mayor  of  Saumur  is 
examined  as  to  the  character  of  the 
sisters  Rouant.  He  says  they  are 
girls  who  certainly  make  themselves 
talked  about,  but  are  not  so  bad  as  to 
make  them  unworthy  of  credit.  After 
a  short  pause,  the  handwriting  of  the 
letters  is  examined.  It  is  evident  that 
all  fourteen  are  written  by  the  same 
person  —  a  light,  practised,  elegant 
hand.  One  of  these  letters,  addressed 
to  D*£stouilly,  and  subscribed  **'  Marie 
de  Morell,**  is  in  a  light,  free  hand, 
without  any  attempt  at  disguise.  Hie 
others  are  evidently  counterfeit.  ITie 
writing  of  De  la  Ronciere  is  then  ex- 
amined— and  it  is  a  fine  bold  hand, 
and  not  the  least  like  the  writing  of 
the  letters. 

Physicians  are  then  examined  as  to 
the  state  of  health  of  MademcMselle 
de  MorelL  The  nurse  also,  Madame 
Dutrobert,  is  questioned  as  to  the 
young  lady*s  wounds.  She  says  she 
perceived  a  scar  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  leg,  which  only  a  wound  with 
some  sharp  instrument  could  produce. 
She  saw  no  other  scars.  The  physi- 
cians agree  in  this  statement.  They 
state  that  the  young  lady  is  not  subject 
to  somnambulism  nor  catalepsy — her 
whole  disease  arises  from  the  nerves, 
which  are  affected  at  stated  periods. 
Moreover,  they  maintain  that  she  is 
never  deprived  of  her  senses,  but  that 
her  body  only  sufi^rs.  Remove  the 
nervous  attack,  and  she  is  in  perfect 
health.  When  all  the  witnesses  bad 
been  examined,  .the  court  rose.  Oq 
the  next  meeting,  which  was  more 
crowded  than  any  of  the  others,  when 
the  President  said—"  Odillan  Barrot, 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  court,"  there  was  a 
move  in  the  assemblage  of  the  most 
intense  expectation,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  profoundest  silence. 
The  great  pleader  turned  towards  the' 
jury  and  began — 

"  I,  whose  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to' the  sacred  duty  of  defending 
the  accused,  see  m;^lf  here  to-day— 
a  dreadful  exception — God  grant  it 
may  be  the  last !— compelled  to  raise 
my  voice  in  aid  of  a  prosecution.  But 
deeply  as  I  detest  the  crime,  and  firmly 
as  1  am  persuaded  of  the  prisoner*8 
ffuilt,  I  shall  not  forget  that  the  charge 
I  advance  is  an  appalling  one,  and 
that  his  condemnation  should  proceed 
from  the  calm  and  deliberate  Juc^ment, 
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young  hulj^-Is  it  not  possiljle  that     th«?  carriop^  15  cf^mitjg  round;  dott't 
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uras  iic.'* 
President, — "  You  abiile  by  that  zn- 

MmhiHOin^Ui!  do  Mifrdl^  (firmly.)— 

Here  the  sitting  closed;  and  the  ac- 
cuser >vas  conducted  out  amid  the 
deepest  agitation  of  the  spectators.  The 
president  ordered  dlcnce,  which  wus 
jmm(*diutolT  rrstored.  Mftderaoisdle 
de  Morell  is  now  h)okedttt  more  closely. 
She  is  tail^  well-made^  and  prettier 
than  could  liave  been  expected  from 
her  state  of  health*  Slic  siduted  seve- 
ral people  whom  she  recogniK'd  m  she 
passed  —  when  the  court  rose  it  fffls 
one  o*cli>ck  in  the  morning;. 

On   the   following   day,   flt   eleven 

f»*r1(H'ti    in  t\\v    tniirni  tit'-.   {}w  roncdiirvc 


actresBj  had  begrge<i  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion from  the  president,  on  behalf  of 
the  drarna.  \i  need  not  he  mentioned 
that  Victor  Ilngu  wa^  among  the 
audience. 

The  acciide<i  shed  t«ars,  and  only 
mastered  himself  by  a  great  effort  m 
his  old  father  shcjok  hfm  by  ihe  hnJid 
in  passing  the  bar,    " '  '  U-  5torell 

seems  unwell;  his  v  tde  him. 

The  veil  which  she  luni  wovw  uver  her 
face  yesterday  is  now  thrown  back, 
and  diseloscH  fine^  expressive  features — 
stamped  with  dee]i  mehuicholy.  The 
examination  of  the  witue^set^s  is  enter- 
ed on.  The  tir^t  witneHs  h  Robert 
de  Morell,  a  child  ^if  \\\\\\vvn  \^-m-^ 
of  nge.  The  second  v 
scrviinf  f.r  I'r  T^  eiK^ur. 
com  I  I  ("H8  to  the  house  of 

Ceo  <»n  the  evening  of 

the  'IMi  of  Sepietuher,  »nd  while  he 
waited  for  her  at  the  front  door,  he  saw 
ti  tall  man,  in  a  grey  surtout  and  com- 
mon*looking  can,  approach  the  IjouPiV. 
lie  seemed  1(»  m  on  tlie  watch,  and 
went  cloi^e  to  Mjidomolsellcde  Mureirs 
window.  Ho  oven  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
get  a  b^tter  \iew  into  her  room.  Two 
women  p  »  ■  '  r  ^  ^  m 
**LooL  I 

ciere/*      i  nt-  "v, 

•»So  it  Is;*  \m, 

*^  '  ^'cnt  U|-  '■  '',  my 

dd  hear  i  de 

..i,jt.-.,    j*K)Cii    to    fh  i'l  ■ 


try  it  to-mght."  The  carriage  paaB<?d, 
and  Sunuic!  returned  to  him  and  gaid, 
**  What's  to  be  done  now?"  On  which 
De  la  Ronciere  answered,  **  I  know  a 
way  to  settle  matters/*  The  witness 
said  he  had  only  seen  De  la  Roncicrtt 
once,  and  did  not  know  him ;  but  thtf 
women  had  said  it  wa3  he.  Who  the 
women  were  he  did  not  know. 

Samuel  declares  that  on  that  even- 
ing he  was  111  in  bed,  and  brings  hia 
felloW'Scrvant  Phillbcrl  to  nrove  it; 
and  at  that  very  time  General  de  Mo- 
rell  himself  had  seen  De  la  Roneiere 
at  tlie  theatre  in  uniform.  Contra- 
diclion»  on  all  sides,  which  nobody 
cjm  reconcile  1 

Monsieur  d'E^touilly  h  called ^ft 
handsome  young  mnn  of  aeven-and- 
twenty.  His  manner  is  firm,  and  be 
seems  contidcnt  of  the  truth  of  all  he 
sjjitr-^  If  .ippears  that  D'E^touilly 
eotloas  towards  Made- 
I  »jrell,  which  some  person 
tried  Ut  interfere  with*  His  suspicions 
fell  on  De  la  Ronciere,  and  the  young 
lady  enconrageil  him  in  his  suspicions. 
He  wished  to  leave  Saumur,  whcu  he 
found  himself  involved  In  the  dlsugrec- 
able  matter  itf  the  anonymoos  letters; 
but  thc^'i  1  ain* 
He  tlur.  >.  la 
''  \s  h<  J)  Ih-  la  Hon- 
the  challenge,  he 
L-uisuMu  mill  ui  ILK"  ic^tuuruteur  ^,  with 
the  letter  in  his  hund,  und  said— half- 
crying,  hair  k K,,..     I..,  ,.  .     ;T,f,o- 

cent  in  the  -  '*n» 

letters;   ihut  fed 

his  hand— n<  liat 

ln^  himself  cinil  I  he 

e.  But  the  ehallenee  tlnalty  wa« 
pted;  at  first  De  Ta  ltonciert?*s 
second,  Ik'rail,  refu!5^^d  to  act,  but 
D'Estouilly  retjuestcd  him  to  do  &o  m 
a  favour  to  him,  saying,  go  out  with 
him  to  oblige  w*?^  or  we  ^hall  be  forced 
to  give  hiiu  an  (j^  vfficto  second* 
T^endl     then     r<*nHfnt*'Hil        After    thif 

nd. 


eridenee ;  hut  they 

The    two    <-"' ' 

Berail,  both 


\\\v   t'ytrmuu^ 


.^il 


'ndijig  in  nothing. 

il--       \M.lhrt    iind 
ns, 
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"  I  ask  you  now,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury — for  you  are  fathers — ^if  a  hun- 
dred of  those  comparers  of  handwrit- 
ings came  to  you  and  said  that  one  of 
these  letter8,'which  breathe  all  the  im- 
purity of  vice — which  remind  me  only 
of  the  Iwisest  and  most  degraded  of 
men — that  those  words,  which  the  most 
practised  dramatist  could   only  with 
difficulty  invent,  as  characteristic  of 
the  corruption  and  wickwluess  of  the 
human  heart — if  all   the  judges  of 
handwriting  in  tlie  world  were  to  tell 
you  that  these  were  the  composition 
of  your  daughter — of  your  child  of 
sixteen  years  of  age  —  brought  up  at 
your  sidt^" — imbued  with  the  strongest 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  would 
you  not  say  to  them — No!  it  is  impos- 
sible! No!  you  have  lied!  You  would 
say  it  with  the  feelingp^  of  fathers — but 
you  would  say  it  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice."— (  Braco,  inflie  ivmemhlage — some 
of  Die  jury  shed  tears.) — The  orator 
reads  some  of  the  letters,  remarking  on 
them  as  he  proceeds.     The  following 
is  one  of  them,  which  we  quote  as  a 
specimen    of   their  general  style : — 
"  Well ! — you  scorn  me,  and  laugh  at 
my  letters !   but  the  catastrophe  will 
show  you  that  1  am  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  you  suppose.     I  must  summon 
all  my  hatred  to  be  able  to  say  to  you^ 
wretched  father !  I  forced  my 'way  into 
your  daughter*8  chamber — the  noise 
of  the  crashing  window-panes  awaked 
her  —  she  sprang  from  her  bed  —  I 
seized  her  in  my  arms,   and  nearly 
strangled  her  with  a  napkin.    In  fear 
and  terror  she  sank  senseless  to  the 
ground.     It  was  then  that  I  satiateil 
my  revenge  with  her  blood,  and  with 
her  honour.     When  I  had  made  her  a 
thing  to  be  despised  and  shuddered 
at,  I  left  her,  unnoticed  uh  I  had  en- 
teretl.     lla !  what  a  night  it  was ! — In 
three  days  hence  I  shall  have  left  Sau- 
mur.     When  I  reach  Paris  you  shall 
hear  of  the  wench's  shame — here,  she 
Is  still  undetected.    I  dread  the  liking 
that  these  swine  of  Saumur  have  for 
you  and  my  comrades,  who  have  al- 
ways treated  me  so  ilL*' 

The  orator  finds  ftill  sympathy  with 
the  audience  when  he  maintains  that 
this  letter  was  never  written  by  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Morell. 

**  But  the  ImpossibilitT,''  he  continues, 
"does  not  consist  in  this,  that  a  child 
oould  not  have  written  such  words- 
there  are  cireumstaneet  in  the  letters 
which  only  the  prisoner  himself  eoold 


know.  They  speak  of  the  revenge  he 
will  take  for  the  insults  of  the  father, 
and  announce  the  duel  before  it  took 
place.  Did  Marie  know  of  these 
things?  Did  she  know  that  De  la 
Ronciere  must  leave  Saumur ;  that  hii 
role  on  that  stage  was  ended  ?  Will  it 
be  maintained  that  the  girl  wounded 
herself  with  her  own  hand  in  order  to 
support  her  accusation  ?  Was  she  not 
in  i>crfcct  health  before  the  24th  Sep- 
temlKT,  and  is  she  not  now  bowed 
down  by  a  terrible  disease  ?  Bat  all 
these — even  the  illness,  was  to  be  deni- 
ed. In  the  instructions,  at  least,  this 
doubt  was  started,  but  now  wc  hear  of 
it  no  more.  In  this  most  infamous 
defence  it  was  intended  to  implicate 
the  girFs  parents  themselves  as  her 
assistants  in  her  deceit.  Yes!  thsi 
heart-broken  father,  bent  down  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  weig-ht  of  mi- 
sery— unnerval,  and  powerless — he 
planned  it  all,  and  was  his  daughter*! 
guide — her  father,  who  would  have 
given  his  life  to  save  the  happinesi 
and  honour  of  his  child — ^her  mother, 
whose  tears  and  sobs  awakened  so 
powerfully  the  feelings  of  this  assem- 
bly !  This  line  of  defence  wos  planned 
and  consulted  on — ^but  now  it  has  to 
be  foregone.  Such  a  defence  may  be 
thought  of  when  people  are  alone. 
They  may  say  to  themselves,  we  will 
accuse  the  parents,  and  say  the  giH  is 
enceinte ;  but  in  the  presence  of  justice 
truth  appears,  and  shows  the  infamy 
of  having  had  recourse  to  such  inven- 
tions. The  feeling  of  shame  is  then 
stronger  than  the  instinct  of  defence. 
To  wluit  calumnies  will  you  now  re- 
sort? what  suspicions  will  you  now 
excite?  Oh!  we  find  now  that  Marie 
has  no  accomplices  ;  that  she  alone 
has  conducted  the  whole  plot.  But  it 
was  not  enough  for  her  to  commit  this 
wickedness  for  its  own  sake ;  she  must 
have  some  end  in  view.  And  there- 
fore they  accuse  her  of  wishing  to  hide 
her  disgrace  by  securing  a  husband  at 
any  price :  and  De  hi  Ronciere  la  the 
man.  But  yet  she  does  not  pivvent 
her  father  from  turning  liim  from  the 
house,  nor  now  does  she  keep  back  her 
family  from  the  threshold  of  this  court 
Does  she  bring  him  to  this  bar  that 
she  may — marked  and  branded — cast 
herself  into  his  arms  as  a  wife  ?  The 
plea  of  madness  was  now  the  onlj  one 
that  remained  to  them,  hut  cvep  this 
was  speedily  removed ;  in  her  Inc^ 
interrals  the  giri  is  rational  and  coot- 
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posed.  Yoa  rooro^  hy  an  oxtraordinArjr 

kind  of  riiriiini''t>Miili«iu.  hIh-  li.i>.i  ilirii  it 

double  |v 

Wo  »a<^  ,  \ 

were  amftzed  At  her  tiriuness  aud  ibe 
ffircti  and  precisioD  of  her  words,  Look^ 
on  the  oilier  haudj  at  the  accused ;  you 
seo  him  he«Uatmg,  timid^  coD«cteDce'< 
struck*  To  escape  from  justice  he 
Gonfosses  bimself  guiltjr^  and  thi*  ho 
noir  preteuds  was  to  spare  his  father's 
faeltngs.  It  was  for  no  object  of  tho 
kind,  but  to  avoid  tho  punishment  thiit 
the  luticTffio  the  hands  of  tlie  king's 
advooate  would  bring  down  upan  his 
bead."  Udillon  Oarnit  now  triumph* 
antljr  refutes  all  the  evidence  brought 
forward  for  the  defence*  and  winds 
up  with  the  foUowtng  peroration : — 
*'  GuullemeDi  the  un happiest  day  of 
my  lire  would  be  that  in  which  I 
ihould  conlributo  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  inoocenl.  But  in  this  ease,  I 
declare  to  you  my  conscience  is  at 
rest.  No  choice  is  l«ft  to  me  but  to 
condemn  either  Marie  do  M<>r«U  or 
the  accused.  As  a  man— ^as  a  father 
— listening  to  evidence  and  the  con* 
viclioui  of  my  judgment.  I  cannot 
henilale.  GenUemoni  my  task  is  done. 
The  issue  now  abides  with  you. 
France,  perhaps  the  world>  expects 
your  deciiilon  with  anxiety,  Tbis  is 
not  a  mere  interest  of  a  family — a  do- 
mesiie  story ;  this  is  a  high  lesson  of 
morality.  It  rests  with  you  to  give  a 
new  security  to  the  sacredueis  of  pti* 
vate  lifci  which  has  in  this  case  been 
so  fearfully  af^eailed*  Each  period  of 
history  has  its  own  cbaractertstics. 
We  know  the  peculiarities  of  the 
times  of  Louis  the  FiftecQthr  of  the 
Regency^  of  the  Empire*  The  first 
concealed  their  grosaoess  under  a 
brilliant  show — a  deceptive  glitter  ; 
the  last  directed  all  its  passinus  to  the 
pursuit  of  military  fame.  In  our  own 
time*  there  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
a  sort  of  what  may  be  called  the 
poetry  of  crime :  itrong  sensations 
lire  sought  far  at  all  batirds.  The 
moral  feelings  are  destroyed,  and 
orioiei  are  perpetrated  for  which  ex- 
p«riMi09  has  no  name,  lo  such  a 
•tat#  of  things^  It  devolves  on  human 
1awt^*of  which  you  are  here  the  re- 
presentatives— to  give  to  the  Dtvin© 
commands  a  firm  support^  and  to 
society  a  startling  lessoD ;  to  bear  up 
the  ark  of  justice  amid  tfa<  ttaiv^nal 
deluge »  and  offer  new  pledges  of 
safiHy  to  the  domestic  hearths     Tbis 
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unhapjiy  child — thi:*  unhappy  fiimlly 

^-^I    Mii-:k    rifi    Inrigrer  of  thcTr    ■iiMt;...i 

—for  now 

,,  ion    to    ttlt: 

aad  mo  hall  not  leave  thcso  < 

walU  dit.  ij,  into  which  a  re- 

gard for  their  honour  has  conducted 
them  ;  or  from  henceforward  it  will 
bo  known,  that  then*  are  crimes  for 
which  justice  has  no  punishment,  as 
time  has  no  alicvtatiotK  Gcnileinen, 
I  kuowp  I  feel,  you  will  do  your  duty,** 

The  orutor  is  saluted  ou  resuming 
his  scat  with  loud  and  repealed  accla* 
mations.  The  family  Da  Moiell  gather 
round  Uim^  and  thank  him  with  tears  in 
their  eyes.  The  bar  press  close  to  him 
lo  congratulate  him  on  his  speech.  His 
oration  lasted  four  hours  and  a  half. 
The  prestdtiut  suspends  the  sitting.  On 
resuming  his  Beat,  a  paper- maker  is 
introduced^  who  deposes  that  the 
paper  of  the  anonymous  letters  and  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Klorell's  icitcr  is  one 
and  the  samef  (Sensatiotu)  AAor 
fiomo  unimportant  bui)lncss»  the  court 
adjourns  ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing greater  crowds  than  over  force 
their  way  into  the  ball  {  and  expecta- 
tion has  reached  its  highest  pitchi 
when  the  president,  bowing  to  the 
advocate  of  tlie  accused,  says — *'  M. 
Chaix  d*Estange  has  the  word.**  Im- 
mediately there  is  a  dead  silence^  and 
the  orator  begins, 

*'  When  a  miserable  father  came  to 
me  to  ask  me  to  undertake  the  defence, 
I  was  carried  away  by  ray  prejudices, 
and  u&ed  language  of  which  1  now 
bitterly  repent*  What  I  I  said  i  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  your  son  I  No, 
for  I  fe«i  that  his  conduct  Is  indefen* 
sible*  It  was  my  earnest  wi»h,  I  add* 
cd  iodignantlyi  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  prosecution.  'Twould  he  the 
happtMt  day  of  my  life  if  I  could 
bring  vengetttioe  on  his  head !  Thiit 
did  I  say — alasl^ — barbarous,  unjns- 
titiable  words  1  But,  after  a  little  oon- 
versatioD,  1  perceived  that  I  over- 
stepped my  duty  in  repelling  a  defend- 
ant without  giving  him  an  opportunity^ 
of  being  beard.  Gentlemen,  i  have 
heard  all,  examined  alh  weighed  a)]^ 
and  I  «:«// defend  a  man  wbo  is  unjustly 
peri%<»cuted  l)y  a  powerful  fsroily,  and 
is  in  danger  of  being  unjustly  oon- 
demned  by  the  force  of  prejudice/ ' 

He  then  invokes  the  jury  lo  be  ilts* 

Sassionaie  in   llieir  verdie4«  aad  lii 
oes  not  fear  the  reetdt.    He  gives  i 
aiccount  of  th»  ftther  of  Ibe 
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Clemeol  Comto  de  la  HoQcteret  whom 
lie  describes  as  a  Boldier  of  the  M 
school— fixed — rigid  —  severe  ;  —  and 
exerching  ft  bal^fal  iDflueiico  on  the 
peculiar  cliaracter  of  his  son,  by  the 
harBboesa  of  his  mode  of  trealinent. 
The  fAther  was  unbending— the  son  sa- 
turnine aod  shy. —  Hence  arose  bistirst 
irreg^ularitiefi.     The  remarks  a^ain^t 
his   Qanie,   in   the  regimental  bookfE« 
were  these, — "  This  young  man  might 
be  tho  first  of  all — but  he  is  fickle  aud 
idle,**     The*e  concioue  the   principal 
features  of  his  character  to  the  present 
hour,  aod  come  prominently  forward 
in  erery  part  of  the  trial.  The  pleader 
then  palliates  his  amours  as  youthful 
follies  J  and  suddenly  proceeds  to  the 
dinner  at  General  de  Moreirs  to  which 
Dela  Honciere  wafe  invited.     But  that 
ii  not  alij  he  says.     At  table  on  that 
day>  De  la  Ronciere  sat  by  the  side 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Morell — a  fiend 
beside  an  angel  t     Was  it  by  chance 
he  held  that  enviable  position  ?    Such 
things  do  not  go  by  chance  in  the  in- 
stance  of  young  girls  of  sixteen,  espe- 
cially in  a  garrison  of  which  their  fa- 
ther is  in  command.     He  proves  that 
lor  several  years  the  family  De  MorcU 
had  been  tormented  with  anonymous 
letters,  but  formerly  they  were  prin- 
ci pally   occupied  with  the  alfiiirs  of 
Ikliss   Allen,   tho  English  governess. 
He  shows  that  De  la  Ronciere  couUl 
have  no  personal  interest  in  acviog  as 
he  is  now  accused  of  doing :  and  that« 
EA  an  officer  of  good  fsmily,  he  might 
have  found  less  dangerous  methods  of 
annoy dtico   than  sending  anonymous 
letters.     Gentlemen,  when,  for  eight 
moDthSi  this  prosecution   bung  over 
him,  and  be   was  racking  his  brain 
to  discover  a  motive  for  tho  proceed- 
ing, it  is  not  unnatural  that  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  "  perhaps  they  wish 
to  force  me  into  a  marriage."    It  was 
a  foolish  thought,  and  instantly  dls- 
misaed.     No  plot  was  required  for 
•ueh  an  object.      The  pleader   then 
dwells  ou  the  impossibility  of  De  la 
Ronciere    having    any   accomplices, 
as  he  proves  that  be  had  not  a  franc 
in  his  possession.     His  supposed  con- 
federate, Samuel,  is  discovered,  and 
dbmissed  from  the  house.     He  is  in 
Paris, and  Samuel  follows  him  thither; 
and  00  the  very  day  of  his  departure 
comes  a  letter,  pointing  him  out  as  the 
accomplice,  and  naming  five  francs  as 
his  reward  I     After  this,  doet  be  still 
find  accomplices 't  he  who  bribes  them 


[Jiwi^r 


with  BO  immense  a  sutii^  and  ihf 
nounces  them  tothf?I>t*  ^fo^1^lf^  - 
these  letters,  t^  ■  '  ' 

are  all  poited  .» 

does  De  la  Ruucicrd  du  ?      IJi 
deny  the  accusation  ?     Oht   u^j 
writes  a  full  confession  of  1  ' 
deracy  with  tbc  chaoibenni^ 
footman,  and  sijurna  it  with    ru^ 
in  full,  with  only  an  ♦•&"  for' 
Ronciere.     Is  this  likely  1  ta  it  j^i^s- 
flible? 

The  pleader  then  adverts  to  hia  or 
confession^  and  attribtitea  It  t€>  th 
fickleness  aud  frivolity  of  hia  cbaractef^ 
he  compares  it  to  a  coafeceioa  extracted 
by  torture. 

'*  We  oome  now,  genlJemcn,  to  \ 
dreadful  assault.  Fearful  tlirr/iteuloj! 
had  been  held  out  to   the  l  nl 

Morell,  and  should  have  p^^  tij 

their  guard.     And  what  di*  I  ^| 

Doubtless  they  redoubled   ( 
lance?  Oh,  no ;    Mademoiselk  ti/uii 
nued  to  occupy  the    upper  story 
before,  with  no  one  ne«r  her  exci*pt1 
her  governess  and  her  little  brother*! 
And  De  la  Ronciere  aasaults  her  f  For 
what  end  ?  for  reveng«  ?    Reven^<»  al 
whrtt?  Of  the  insults  of  whi<' 
self  was  the  author  y     Pe^^^ 
venge  himself  for  being  disroiJ^t^n  n 
house   on   the  evening  of  the  21st, 
But  before  that  time,  letters  had  ] 
received  announcing  the  intendfid  ooi. 
rage.     All  these  suppo^i^  r-    »t.''-. 
fore,  fall  to  the  groun^i, 
mains  no  conceivable  i,  i..i 
la  Ronciere  lo  be  guilty  ot  the  ( 

He  proceeds  to  dilate  nn  ih««  iintH»a 
sibiltty  of  the  whole  sti  « 

sence  of  proof.     He  uu  u 

ference  between  the  evidence  ot   ttie 
mother  and  of  the  physicians.     Th«_ 
daughter  aays  there  are  two  wound 
— ^the  physicians  discover  but  on©  set 
—and  the  mother  must  hav^ 
stantly  informed  of  the  wi 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  a 
letter? ; — and  yet  she  never 
theml      But   doea  the  illi 
proceed  from  this  assault  ? 
up  bravely — she  went  to  a  nnii — she" 

danced— the  wounds  were  healed and 

then,  but  not  till  theo«  this  dm 
without  a  name  taket  poeaeeifoi 
ber!     One  of  the  physicians  sda 
that  it  may  proceed  from  the  atuci 
or  from  some  other  cause.     Who  en 
have  been  the  perpetrator  of  all  thii 
if  it  was  over  really  done  ?     It  b  Ini^ 
possible  to  divine.     The  jccuajlioo  ia 
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peremptory,  and  adtnita  but  one  reply,     and  magnificoiit  action. 
There  b  no  motbod  of  defence  but 


'■ 


a 
counter-accusation*  It  b  a  strng't^le 
for  life  or  death  on  either  side«  If  the 
prisoner  is  not  conTicted,  the  family  ia 
condemned  1 

He  alludes  now  to  the  comparison 
of  the  handwriting',  and  argues  agdat»t 
any  conclusion  ai^aiust  Mademoiselle 
de  Moreirs  beings  the  author  of  the 
letters,  from  the  coarseness  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written,  A 
girl  who  writes  anonymous  letters,  and 
disguises  her  hand*  can  also  disguise 
her  style.  Cast  but  a  glance  on  the 
character  of  this  girl  I  See  bow  firmly 
she  entered  this  court — howealmly  she 
related  the  incidents  in  the  bcd-room 
— she  likes  strong  sensations — she  ia 
fond  of  the  romantic  and  the  wonder- 
fuli  and  these  are  but  the  outbreaks  of 
what  has  now  settled  down  Into  a  dis- 
ease. Gentlemen,  one  evening,  some 
time  agOf  Mr  BryerCf  subintendant 
of  SaumuFi  was  parsing  the  house  of 
General  de  Moreli  about  eleren 
o'clock.  Madame  de  Moreli  beckon- 
ed to  him  to  come  in*  He  entered, 
and  found  her  agitated.  *'  1  was  play- 
ing/' she  saidj  **  when  a  man,  in  a 
dark  mantle,  applauded  my  perfor- 
mance under  my  window.  My 
daughter  went  up  stairs  to  her  room, 
and  saw  the  man  caitt  away  his  mantle 
and  spring  into  the  river.  Some  tish- 
ermen  drew  him  out  and  laid  him  on 
the  bank."  M.  Bryere  endeavoured 
to  calm  Madame  de  Morell^s  agita- 
tion ;  but  on  the  following  day  she 
sent  for  him  again.  He  found  her  in 
greater  perplexity  than  before.  *'  My 
God  r'  she  said,  **  I  have  tJiis  moment 
got  an  anonymous  letter  from  the  nmu 
who  threw  himself  into  tlie  river!  He 
says  it  is  for  my  sake  he  did  it,  and 
that  he  is  dying  for  love  of  me.*'  And 
was  all  this  true? — Had  any  man 
really  thrown  himself  into  the  water  ? 
Enquiry  was  made  in  vain  in  all  the 
small  town  of  Saumur.  No  fisher- 
man had  dragged  any  body  from  the 
river.  The  story  was  fabricated  by 
Marie  de  Moreli,  and  disproved  on  all 
aides.  This  happened  in  Saumur. — 
Who  was  it  that  then  destroyed  the 
peace  of  Madame  de  Moreli?  Her 
daughter !— The  diseased  fancy  that 
OQuld  see  a  man  spring  into  the  river, 
could  conjure  up  stiil  more  extraordi- 
nary delusions.*' — ^(Sensation.) 

The  great  advocate,  De  Berry er, 
now  appears.   With  thuodering  voice 


hich  it 
impoEslble  to  describe,  ho  goee  over 
the  whole  case,  and  closes  with  lh( 
words : — **  1  do  not  wish,  gcntlemei 
to  urge  you  to  a  verdict  by  passional 
appeals— your  path  is  cleur  befo 
you*  The  Le  Roncicre  of  Cayenne, 
the  Le  Ronolere  returned  to  France, 
must  be  convicted.  But  permit  me 
one  observation.  If  Marie  de  Moreli 
had  in  this  struggle  been  unsuccessful, 
if  you  had  condemned  the  girl  of  six* 
teen  and  acquitted  De  la  Ronciere, 
then  doubt  not,  that  he,  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  his  guilty  triumph,  and  all 
honourable  men  in  the  extremity  of 
their  disappointment,  would  have  call* 
ed  to  mind  a  sentence  in  one  of  the 
letters,  '  of  what  use  is  it  to  love  the 
goodr" 

[Universal  applause  followed  the 
conclusion,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  verdict  would  be  pronounced  at 
the  ensuing  sitting.] 

Cbaix  d*£stange,  on  the  following 
day,  rose  to  reply  : — 

"  It  is  a  proud  position  when  an  Id- 
nocent  man,  whom  all  the  world  has 
forsaken,  relies  upon  his  counsel  as  a 
dying  man  relies  upon  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser. I  send  him  reconciled  to  God, 
says  the  priest — and  I  send  him  re- 
conciled to  men,  says  the  advocate. 
(Applause  from  all  parts  of  the  assei 
blage — the  president  himself  so  mo 
ed  that  he  does  not  check  it  for  somi 
timoO^ — And  therefore  I  expose  m, 
self  to  the  misconstruction  of  tlieprej 
diced  •  but  my  voice  shall  he  bean 
and  the  innocence  of  my  client  shal 
be  ficknowledged.  Gentlemen,  ye  who 
are  about  to  }>ronouoce  your  doom  rn 
a  point  involved  in  such  impenetrable 
mystery,  lay  your  hands  upon  your 
breasts  I  If  you  had  seen,  as  I  have 
seen.  Mademoiselle  de  Moreli  in  the 
crisis  of  her  disease — if  you  had  seen 
her  beholding  visions  of  men  leaping 
into  rivers,  and  writing  anonymous 
letters  with  declarations  of  attachment 
to  her  mother — if  you  weigh  all  these 
matters  well — then  speak  a«  your  duty 
bids  you,  calmly — solemnly.  For  mc, 
1  am  perfectly  content.  We  expect 
life  or  death  at  your  hands — ^l  know 
you  will  give  us  life," 

[There  was  a  great  murmur  of  ap- 
probation when  the  eloquent  advocate 
sat  down*  and  but  one  opinion  of  the 
extraordinary  talent  he  bad  shown  In 
the  defence.] 

The  president  sums  up  with 
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clearness  and  impartiality,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  four  the  Jury  retire  to 
Uieir  room.  The  court  for  manj 
hours  is  a  scene  of  the  most  lively 
emotion — parties  discuss  the  points  of 
the  case,  and  anxious  eyes  are  directed 
to  the  door  through  which  the  Jury 
must  return.  At  last  the  bell  rings  at 
five  minutes  past  eleven,  and  there  is 
the  deepest  silence  in  a  moment.  The 
Jury  come  into  court, and  each  anxious 
spectator  endeavours  to  decipher  their 
verdict  from  the  expression  of  their 
faces.  Several  of  them  are  evidently 
deeply  affucted.  M.  Malher,  foreman 
of  the  Jury,  reads  in  a  clear  andauilible 
voice  the  following  words : — 

First  question. — Is  Emil  Francis 
Ouillaume  Clement  de  la  Ronciera 
guilty,  in  the  year  1834,  of  a  forcible 
assault  on  the  person  of  Maria  de 
Morell  ? 

Aiuwer, — Yes  I — He  is  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  voices. 
(  Great  agitation  in  the  crowd,) 

Second  question, — Is  the  said  De  la 
Ronciere  guilty  at  the  same  time  of 
having  inflicted  wounds  on  the  person 
of  the  said  Marie  de  Morell  ? 

Answer. — Yes  I — He  is  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  voicet. 
(^Renewed  agitation  in  the  crowd,) 

Third  question,'-^ A.re  there  any 
mitigating  ciroumstances  in  the  case 
of  the  said  De  la  Ronciere  ? 

Answer, — Yet:  By  a  majority  of 
mortf  than  seven  voices. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings 
Chaix  d*£stange  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  was  assisted  from  the  court. 
Samuel  Gilleron  and  Julia  Genier 
are  acquitted,  and  immediately  set  at 
liberty*  Immediately  after  this  ver- 
dict is  read,  the  family  of  De  Morell 
leave  the  hall.  General  de  la  Ron- 
ciere is  not  present.  The  prisoner  is 
brought  in  |  he  is  pale,  and  seems  ex- 
hausted. The  verdict  is  read  to  him. 
De  la  Ronciere  does  not  utter  a  word, 
and  is  again  conducted  out.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  is  brought  in 
once  more ;  and  the  President  deli- 
vers the  sentence,  by  which  the  ac- 
cused is  condemned  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment and  payment  of  all  the 
costs.  The  civic  guards  form  round 
him  to  lead  him  off.  His  head  droops 
i— .he  seems  lifelese— no  movement, 
no  word  escapes  him.  (The  clock 
strikes  twelve,) 

Some  extracts  from  the  daily  papers 
of  ib0  lUM  will  show  the  general 
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opinion  that  was  entertained  of  the 
sentence.  ''  An  unfortatiate  joung 
officer  of  nine-and-twenty,'*  saja  one, 
'<  foolish,  fickle,  and  inconsideratej  but 
against  whose  honour  no  imputation 
till  this  time  lay,  is  punished  for  a 
crime  of  which  there  are  do  irrefra- 
gable proofs ;  and  whore  all  ia  mya- 
torious,  puzzling,  and  uncertain.  The 
young  man  is  condemned  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  and  is  lost  to  society 
for  ever.  He  moistens  bis  miserable 
dungeon  with  tears,  and  broods  over 
his  melancholy  condition.  A  falher, 
surrounded  with  universal  respect, 
sees  his  age,  his  white  hairs,  his  life 
of  fame  annihilated.  What  cares  the 
worid  for  all  this  ?  The  world  loves 
only  tears  which  it  can  laugh  at; 
despair  which  it  can  mock ;  agony 
on  which  it  can  point  an  epigram  or 
launch  a  witticism.  With  the  tame 
anxiety  that  it  thronged  to  the  sit- 
tings at  the  Assize  Court,  it  will  hurry 
to  the  next  spectacle  that  invites  its 
notice. 

'<  The  sentence  pleases  nobody,'* 
sa^s  another,  ''not  that  the  public 
wished  for  a  severer  panishment,  but 
that  the  decision  is  not  in  accordance 
with  any  reasoning  on  which  a  sen- 
tence of  the  kind  should  be  founded. 
What  can  be  meant  by  the  extenua- 
ting circumstances?  Can  De  la 
Ronciere  be  Aa{^guilty  ?  One  thing, 
at  least,  is  certain^  that  the  crime  could 
not  have  been  perpetrated  without 
accomplices.  But  who  can  they  be? 
The  only  one  whose  situation  enabled 
him  to  be  a  confederate  is  acquitted. 

'<  The  origin  of  this  solemn  inves- 
tigation, in  which  two  families  — 
who  equally  derive  their  importance 
from  their  connexion  with  the  glory 
of  France — are  implicated,  appears  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  garrison 
grudge.  General  de  Morell,  for- 
merly colonel  of  the  splendid  dragoons 
of  the  Imperial  Guard — proud  of  his 
services  and  his  acknowledged  high 
reputation,  was  characterised  in  all 
his  proceedings  at  Saumur  by  a  rigid 
severity,  which  often  assumed  the 
appearance  of  unnecessary  harshness. 
Some  of  the  young  men  felt  this,  and 
determined  to  worry  the  old  martinet 
with  false  and  provoking  insinuations. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  first  anonymous 
letters.  They  discovered  that  there 
was  only  one  point  in  which  the 
general  was  vulnerable— in  his  affec- 
tion for  his  daughter.      The  arrow 
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w  too  truly.  The  gt^ueral  was 
subJueJ,  and  had  to  travel  into  Ital/ 
to  recover  from  the  shock*  The 
drtrndful  trial  recalled  him  to  pArtn. 
But  thc^  old  man  could  give  no  c^fU 
dence.  His  facuUies  had  ftiiled.  To 
Ihb  father  another  wa»  opuosed^— 
General  de  la  Eonciere,  He  had 
enlered  the  armjr,  in  the  ranksi  Ai 
many  of  the  best  born  lu  France  were 
then  m  the  babU  of  doing — and  in  five 
years  was  colonel  of  bh  rtiginient. 
Thiti  Tiipid  ad?anconi»Dt  ho  owed  to 
h\i  ^xLraordinary  zealf  and  strict  re- 
gard for  di&cipliite.  When  gener^d 
of  hrigjide,  ho  wuft  once  left  oa  the  field 
for  dead,  ttnd  the  enemy's  lancer«|  in 
galloping  by*  stubbed  hicoy  as  if  for 
practice,  in  a  hundred  places.  Ho 
wHti^  howeveri  cured  of  bis  wounds, 
though  f^ith  the  loss  of  an  arm,  dnd^ 

a»aturioaity,he]"- •  v^fl  in-  Nfiifprni, 

BO  pierced  und  |  it  ap- 

peiiryd  like  a  pi   -.         i  hitt\ 

After  this,  the  Emperor  i  i 

In  brenkfa&t :  **  GenernU"  -  ^  i^ - 
Icon,  «^  have  you  any  fttvonr  to  a»k  ?" 
•*  Sircj  the  rank  of  a  General  of  Di- 
TisiuD.**  "  That  is  already  yours — 
any  thing  eUe?"  **  Sire,  a  coDnoaand 
oil  the  frontiert/*  "  I  haTc  something 
better  for  you\  I  n«me  you  comtnsn* 
dant  of  th«  Cavalry  School  at  StGer- 
tnaiits,'* 

•Ho  was  not  long  in  that  situation 
when  He  heard  that  two  of  the  puptls» 
of  fifteen  years  of  Bge«  had  hud  a 
quarrel,  and  that  one  hud  given  the 
oihcr  a  box  on  the  ear.  He  sum- 
moned them  to  his  presOQC* — **  Gen- 
lleracn/'  be  said*  ••  you  hnpe  one  day 
to  bo  ofHcers ;  but  you  will  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  epnulettes  ttnless  >ou  settle 
ihh  &04tr  with  weapons  In  your  hand«. 
Take  thcxo  pistols  ;  place  yourvolvcs 
at  fifteen  paces,  and  advance  a  step 
each  fire/'  At  the  eighth  di*charge, 
each  of  the  combatantt  had  a  bullet 
in  hit  bodyl  In  the  year  l^lSi  he 
WM  itttrusted  by  the  Emperor  with 


tht»  f..ri,,,(  1,1,1  auj  discipline  of  the 
f'  I'mssars.     In    two  ntonths 

all-  ,  .-  Ikad  left  hiii  handa,  in  the 
most  perieci  state  of  orgMui/iUun, 
thwy  di^appeurc'd  for  ever  from  iho 
French  army  lints.  They  were  d<»<. 
stroycd  root  and  bnuich  in  the  %bt 
of  Bautzen, 

It  will  now  bo  e&stly  perceived  whj»t 
cotirse  of  education  was  pursued  with 
young  D(s  la  llonciero.  The  r«ins 
were  hehl  too  tights  »nd  they  snapped 
In  the  drivur*s  hands.  Too  strict  a 
training  always  fails  of  its  ohjectk—^ 
When  the  dreadful  iucidisnts  at  Sau* 
mur  became  known*  the  family  of  the 
De  MoriilU  rose  up  as  one  man.— 
Msrii^^H  honour  was  the  most  valuable 
of  I  heir  possessions.  De  Berry  ur  lit 
first  cautioned  them  against  proceed* 
ing,  on  account  of  the  enormous  e^ 
pen*.e — *•  Here  are  two  millioufi** 
(XgO^OOO.)  exclaimed  the  grandfather. 
**  t  have  sidd  my  estates,  and  turned 
them  all  into  gold  to  get  justice  for 
my  grandchild*"  The  fate  of  young 
De  la  li  unci  ere  must  be  a  hard  one, 
whatever  happens}  for  a  friend  of  tbo 
De  Morel  Is  sent  a  mestage  to  him  de- 
manding a  meeting  in  ciiso  of  his  ac* 
quittal.  '*  1  can  only  give  you  the 
fourth  turn,"  was  the  reply,  **  as  I  am 
engaged  knee-deep  already*"  The 
public  was  not  pleased  with  the  bitter- 
ness that  oceasionsUy  bn^ke  forth  up- 
on the  trial,  and  the  firi^t  effort  of 
Chttia  d'£2>tstige  was  rathi^r  coldly 
received.  The  second  oration  was 
splendidly  eloqueatt  and  restored  hirn 
to  public  favour,  It  was  thought, 
also,  that  Odillou  Harrot  and  De 
Derryer  made  too  much  use  of  th%iir 
personal  influpnee  to  proi-'-r**  ik-  -i^. 
cisionof  the  Jury.  —  But  in  il| 

the  eloquence  and  till  the 
tton  bestowed  on  the  wh. 
it  is  still  shrouded  in  mystttj 
lery,  1  must  add,  which,  after  a 
of  eight  years,  is  now  as  great' 
ever. 
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No.  V. 
The  Thames  Tuknel. 


This  extraordinary  work  is  now  on 
the  point  of  completion  ;  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprize^  the  indefatig- 
able labour  with  which  it  has  been 
prosecuted,  and  the  remarkable  skill 
which  has  been  exercised  in  bringing 
it  to  this  point  of  unquestionable  suc- 
eesSf  place  it  among  the  most  remark- 
able scienttOc  performances  of  the 
age.  We  know  that  any  thing  may  be 
laughed  at,  and  that  the  world  is  fond 
of  laughing  the  most  at  the  gravest 
things  ;  but  we  have  no  inclination  to 
join  in  ridicule  of  a  work  which  ex- 
hibits so  singular  a  combination  of 
the  daring  and  the  practical — of  the 
lofty  speculation  and  the  profound 
science,  both  so  characteristic  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  honourable  to  the  nation- 
al character.  It  b  true  that  the  chief 
engineer  of  thb  stupendous  work  is  a 
Frenchman,  but  we  see  much  less 
ground  for  national  jealousy  in  hit 
origin,  than  for  national  honour  in 
his  employment.  England  boasts, 
and  justly,  of  her  attracting  the  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  her  still  prouder 
boast  should  be,  that  of  her  atnracting 
the  talents  of  the  world.  A  nation 
ean  give  no  higher  evidence  of  its 
•uperiority,  than  its  disregard  of  little- 
nesses of  all  kinds.  The  Roman 
never  gave  a  clearer  evidence  of  his 
being  marked  for  the  master  of  the 
world,  than  when  he  borrowed  the 
arms  of  the  conquered  nations — when 
he  adopted  the  lance  of  the  Samnite, 
the  shield  of  the  Volscian,  and  the 
falchion  of  the  Tarentine.  We  only 
wish  that  our  adoptions  were  larger 
and  more  frequent,  that  we  had  the 
power  of  calling  to  our  coimtry  the 
talents  of  every  great  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, and  painter  of  Europe,  and  that 
we  had  thus  nobly  monopolized  Thor- 
waldsen,  Canova,  and  the  builder  of 
the  Pantheon  of  Paris,  and  the  still 
lovelier  Madeline. 

The  Tunnel  has  now  completely 
reached  across  the  river — a  distance  of 
1200  feet — and  the  projector  and  engi- 
neer had  tbegradfication,  a  short  time 
since,  of  being  the  first  who  walked 
from  bank  to  bank,  to  the  shaft  on  the 
London  side.  Those  shafts  on  both 
rides  of  the  river,  which  are  intended 


for  foot  passengers,  are  really  grand 
things.  They  are  a  suecMsion  of 
staircases  going  round  a  vast  circular 
excavation,  between  seventy  and  eighty 
feet  deep,  and  when  they  shall  be 
all  lighted  with  gas,  will  be  amon^  the 
most  extraordinary  parts  of  the  whole 
structure.  Even  now  they  strongly 
realize  the  poetic  conception  of  the 
descent  into  the  caverns  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mysteries ;  and  the  view  of  the 
interior,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  lighted  with  a  long  succeasion 
of  melancholy  flames,  would  probably 
have  suggested  to  a  Greek  the  image 
of  an  entrance  into  Tartarus.  But, 
in  our  day,  the  sublime  is  w^  ex- 
ehanged  for  the  practical,  and  this 
vast  and  formidable-looking  cavern 
will  be  stripped  of  its  poetic  associations 
by  the  passage  of  carters  and  wag- 
gons, bales  of  goods  and  herds  of  bul- 
locks. Still  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  divest  ourselves  of  the  recol- 
lections really  attaching  to  this  work. 
We  have  before  us  altogether  a  new 
attempt  to  conquer  nature — a  great 
experiment  to  make  rivers  passable 
without  boat  or  bridge—a  new  and 
capable  contrivance  for  expediting  the 
intercourse  of  mankind.  The  stone 
bridge  is  at  all  times  the  most  expen- 
sive edifice  in  the  worid,  and  the 
bridge  of  boats  is  always  liable  to  ac- 
cidents,and  almost  certain  to  be  broken 
np  in  every  instance  of  a  flood.  Be- 
sides this,  the  fixed  bridge  blocks  up 
the  navigation  of  the  river  for  all  ves- 
sels beyond  the  size  of  a  barg^  or  a 
small  steam-boat.  The  expense  of 
the  stone  bridge  also  b  enormous. 
Waterloo  Bridge  cost  upwards  of  a 
million — London  Bridge  about  as  much 
more— Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges,  which  were  built  at  a  cheaper 
rate  and  in  cheaper  times,  so  eonstant- 
ly  demand  repairs  that  they  probably 
have  cost  more  than  either  of  the  mo- 
dem ones ;  but  the  Tunnel  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  gifing  a  passage  from  side 
to  side  of  the  Thames,  where  from 
the  breadth  of  the  river  a  stone  bridge 
would  have  probably  cost  nearer  two 
millions  than  one,  and  where  no 
bridge  could  be  thrown  aeroas  without 
blocking  up  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  Tbaroesi  that  portion  which 
may  be  oalled  the  great  wet  dock  of 
London*  Yet  the  expense  of  the 
whote  has  not  amounted  to  more  than 
L,40O.OQ0 ;  and  even  this  is  to  be  re- 
membered as  an  expense  greatly  in- 
creaied  by  the  utter  novelty  of  the 
ex  peri  me  ut,  by  ditficulties  unforeseen 
in  the  commencement,  by  aeveral  ir- 
fuptiona  of  the  river,  by  the  deamess 
of  workmen's  wagea,  arismg  from  the 
peculiar  peril  and  Mnguiar  nature  of 
the  labour  connected  with  an  under- 
taking carrici)  on  at  all  hours,  and 
wholly  by  ariificial  light.  All  this, 
too,  in  r.onata.nt  haxard  of  an  influx  of 
the  rivert  and  the  various  dilBcultiea 
belonging  to  working  in  a  mine.  The 
weight  of  a  vast  body  of  water  above, 
acting  alike  during  summer  and  win* 
ter,  which  at  any  moment  might  break 
in,  and  against  whose  incursions  it 
was  as  necessary  to  fortify  the  outsido 
of  the  tunnel  as  the  interior,  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  original  object  of  the  tunnel 
wuSa  to  convey  cattle*  passengers,  and 
general  traffic  from  the  rich  counties 
oD  the  Kent  stde  to  that  great  mer- 
cantile region  of  the  metropolis — the 
London  and  Ea^t  and  West  India 
Docks.  How  far  this  wilt  be  now 
effected,  is  a  question  which  remains 
to  be  decided  by  experience.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  traffic  be 
not  impeded  by  the  fear  of  pas»ing 
under  the  river.  It  tnuet  be  immensep 
The  convenience  of  escaping  the  long 
circuit  up  to  London  Bridge,  which, 
from  the  various  obstructiona  in  the 
streets,  and  the  general  difficulty  of 
passing  through  the  most  crowded 
portion  of  the  city»  must  now  occupy 
many  hours,  would  obviously  direct 
the  whole  current  of  the  traffic  into 
the  Tunnel.  Hitherto,  no  expedient 
haa  been  adopted  to  shorten  the  pas- 
aage  of  the  traffie;  and  the  contri- 
vance by  which  1200  clear  feet  are 
substituted  for  at  least  three  milea  of 
the  most  encumbered  tboronghfares 
imaginable,  must  be  adapted  as  a 
matter  of  palpable  advantage*  Still 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  practice  only  can  exhibit. — 
But  any  fear  of  the  structure  itself  we 
•hould  regard  as  altogether  visionary. 
The  buUdbg  of  the  Tunnel  seems  as 
solid  as  a  rock*  During  the  whole 
period  from    its  commencement,   w© 


have  not  heard  4i  single  iostiince  of  its 
giving  way.  vast  as  the  pressure  was 
from  above,  and  trying  as  were  the 
damps,  the  ground  spriugSi  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  building  under 
water.  At  this  moment  the  roof  is 
obviously  aa  free  from  damp  as  the 
roof  of  St  Paurs! — and  unlesa  an 
earthquake  should  burst  it,  the  whole 
fabric  seems  much  more  liktdy  to  last 
than  were  it  exposed  to  the  diversities 
of  temperature,  the  heats  and  front, 
above  ground.  The  e«)pecial  advan- 
tage of  the  system  of  the  Tunnel  la, 
that  it  can  t>e  adopted  in  any  part  of 
the  course  of  a  river,  and  eveu  in  itt 
wides»t  part,  (for  few  European  rivers 
exceed  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  gX 
Rotherhithe,  unless  where  they  spread 
into  marjjhed  or  lake*,)  and  >et  offer 
no  impediment  to  the  navigation. 

Hut  we  regard  it  as  having  a  stttl 
higher  character  ;  we  consider  it  as  a 
noble  and  essential  adjunct  to  the 
railway  system,  and  to  have  come  ex- 
actly lit  the  proper  period  for  com- 
pleting a  system  which  is  now  spread- 
ing over  Europe,  which  is  obviously 
meant  as  a  great  instrument  of  civtU- 
zation,  and  which  without  it  mntt 
suffer  a  full  stop  at  the  banks  of  every 
great  river.  For  we  cannot  look  to  any 
resource  in  the  clumsy  and  always  \n* 
secure  contrivance  of  a  bridge  of 
boats  or  masonry,  incurring  great 
losd  of  time,  requiring  change  of  en- 
gines and  carrijiges,  with  a  hundred 
other  disadvantages  ;  while,  by  a. 
tunnel,  the  whole  train  might  sweep 
along  wholly  unobstructed,  and  be 
many  a  league  on  its  course  before  a 
traveller  could  have  crossed  by  the 
bridge*  Wo  shall  thus  probably  see 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhooe 
passed  below  their  beds,  if  the  Govern- 
ments of  their  countries  shall  havo  the 
funds  or  the  common  sense  to  follow 
up  their  present  projects  for  the  rail- 
roads. Our  impression  decidedly  is, 
that  the  tnnnel  is  essential  ^  a  part 
of  the  railway,  England  haa  a  right 
to  pride  herself  alike  on  the  scientific 
intrepidity  and  the  palpable  value  of 
the  undertaking  to  mankind.  Bmoel 
has  been  knighted  on  the  -— t- -tiou 
of  his  work.      But  his  )><  i^e 

and  talent  deserve  a  more  ^..Mii^iive 
distinction.  We  hope  that  he  witl  gife 
us  a  history  of  this  great,  new^  and  de- 
cided triumph  over  nature. 
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Of  all  the  self-admiring  oerfor- 
mances  ever  given  to  the  world,  this 
is  the  roost  profoundly,  profuselv,  and 
perpetuallj  self-admiring.  Imme- 
d-ately  on  the  writer^s  publishing  her 
first  novel,  she  commenced  a  "  Jour- 
nal," which  she  professed  to  be  a  re- 
gister of  her  own  thoughts  on  all  oc- 
casions. It  should  more  properly 
have  been  called  a  register  of  all  the 
panegyrics  uttered  by  all  the  proneun 
of  her  day— of  all  the  gossip  that  was 
ever  lavished  on  a  novelijit  and  her  no- 
vel—of all  the  twaddle  of  Bath-, 
and  all  the  silliness  that  variegated 
the  colloquies  of  the  Tlirale  dinner 
table.  If  the  praises  which  tiie  au- 
thor of  Evelina  nas  here  recorded  were 
actually  uttered,  the  last  generation 
roust  have  had  an  average  silliness  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  could  have 
been  conceived ;  for  such  intolerable 
trifling  as  seems  to  have  formed  the 
occupation  of  all  classes  above  the 
mere  labour  of  their  hands — such  pro- 
digal nonsense  on  the  subject  of  men 
and  things— such  staring  and  gazing 
at  the  writer  of  a  mediocre  romance — 
and  such  laboured  inanity  of  occupa- 
tion, mind*  and  life,  is  wholly  unac- 
countable in  any  previous  kuowledge 
of  the  age.  For  that  age  produced 
Chatham,  and  his  greater  son ;  Hol- 
land, and  his  greater  son  ;  Burke,  the 
unrivalled ;  and  Johnson,  whose  hu- 
mour remains  humorous  under  all 
the  changes  of  years,  and  whose  vi- 

5 our  of  mind  has  made  all  his  para- 
ozea  plausible,  and  all  bis  graver 
opinions  proverbial.  The  genius  of 
England  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  at  a  time  when  all  below  it  seems 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  contempt. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  change  in  tlie 
general  mind  8'noe.  1"^  ♦He  last  age 
thnre  ^-^^  evidently  much  more  idle- 
Bets — systematic,  retj:ular,  orderly  idle- 
ness^-than  now.  The  visits  to  Bath 
and  other  watering-places  were  made 
by  all  persons  of  tolerable  income,  as 
a  matter  of  course;  they  resembled 
the  regular  recurrence  of  a  country 
actor  8  round  of  the  provincial  theatres, 
or  of  a  judge's  circuit.  After  this  ha- 
bitual routine,  the  travellers  returned 
to  London,  where  their  employment 
was  to  gossip  on  their  summer  travel^ 


and  project  newabsurditiesfor  the  next 
season.  Thus  life  rolled  away,  and 
by  the  help  of  convenazziones,  (of  all 
things  the  most  insipid,)  by  an  occa- 
sional attendance  at  Court,  which  filled 
up  the  month  before  with  specolations 
on  millinery,  and  the  month  after  with 
sneers  at  character,  and  by  an  end- 
less, washy  circulation  of  correspond- 
ence on  nothing,  the  fashionable 
world,  and  that  minor  world  which 
clung  to  its  spirits  and  imitated  its  fol- 
lies, contrived  to  get  rid  of  thought 

forget  the  lapse  of  time— and  bear  the 
lumber  of  life — until  gout  In  the  gen- 
tlemen and  palsy  in  the  ladies  arrived, 
carrying  off  the  surcharge  of  beaux 
and  belles,  and  left  their  carriages, 
cushions,  and  maladies  to  a  new  gene- 
ration of  Phillises  and  Philanders — 
Lady  Bettys  and  Lord  Buttcrflys. 

The  Journal  exhibits  tlie  most  ex- 
traordinary avidity  for  praise  that  was 
ever  blazoned  upon  paper.  Authors 
are  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  a  pecu- 
liar width  of  swallow  and  vigour  of  the 
digestive  organs  on  such  subjects ; 
but  Miss  Fanny  Burney  was  all  swal- 
low and  all  digestion.  The  raoksbt 
adulation  goes  down  with  ber  as 
easily  as  the  most  delicate  approval ; 
praise,  so  gross  as  to  be  satire  to  everv 
ear  but  her  own,  is  gulped  down  with 
the  most  palpable  rapture ;  and  even 
when  she  has  some  doubt,  on  first 
thought,  whether  sh6  has  not  beco 
laughed  at,  her  second  thought  set- 
tles the  question  to  her  own  comfort, 
and,  like  a  Frenchman  taking  a  kick 
for  a  compliment,  she  congratulates 
herself  on  the  universal  attentions  of 
the  world.  Her  indefatigable  com- 
pilation of  this  favourite  Journal  ia 
among  the  most  curious  parts  of  her 
practice.  Every  syllable  breathed  to 
her,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  the 
topic  of  herself,  or  her  second  self,  her 
heroine,  is  instantly  recorded  in  her 
pages.  To  see  Miss  Burney  con- 
stantly running  out  of  the  room  loaded 
with  fresh  reminiscences  of  conversa- 
tional absurdity,  like  the  bee  retuming 
to  its  cell  with  its  legs  encrusted  with 
flower-dust,  must  have  been  a  constant 
amusement  to  her  associates  —  for 
every  thing  finds  ah  instant  place  in 
her  Journal.     Yet,  with  an  evident 
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cotisciousucsa  of  Sill  Ibis  folty^  «ho  per- 
petually play 8  the  litll©  bypoeriUs  en- 
ters her  small  protest  agninHt  b«iiev» 
ing-  a  word  of  [t,  tind  wtiile  she  U 
BcribbliDg^  down  every  hint,  rnsUmji* 
tioD,  and  whisper  of  prai»e»  she  so^ 
lemnly  avows  to  herself  and  the  world 
that  she  does  not  care  for  an  lota  of 
it — ^that  she  hates»  dreads,  abhors  It ; 
and  finishes  by  vows  ne?er  more  to 
have  her  blushes  called  op  by  thU  per* 
secntion  of  panegyric*  She  then  com- 
mences a  fresh  page  of  reluctant  r«p- 
ture«  aod  longs  tu  abtindon  the  infinite 
renown  whleh  bys  her  uudtir  the  in- 
tolcftible  penalty  of  being  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind* 

But  the  volumes  are  amusing — all 
actual  dbphiys  of  human  character  are 
amusing ;  and  even  this  extravagance 
of  egotism  producer  iome  amusement 
by  its  yfQTy  extravagance.  But  the 
Journul  alludes  to  itomo  individuals 
whose  names  were  among  the  great 
of  their  dayi  and  whose  memory  lives 
in  ours  ;  and,  trifllug  as  are  the  traits 
which  Miss  Buruev  was  capable  of 
collecting,  they  give  an  interest  to 
her  volumes*  The  Journal  commeDces 
characteri#llcaUy  with  the  glories  of 
Evelina^  and  the  conviction  of  the  an^ 
thore^s  that  all  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  were  fastened  on  her. 

••  1778. 

*'  Thi*  year  was  ushered  id  by  a  grand 
and  most  Important  event!  At  the 
latter  end  of  January  the  literary 
world  w^^  favoured  with  the  first  pub- 
licitiou  of  the  iugeniou!^,  learned^  and 
most  profound  Fanny  Burney.  I 
doubt  not  but  this  memorable  aflkir 
will,  in  future  times,  mark  the  period 
whence  chron«doger$  will  dale  the 
zeuith  of  the  polite  art«  in  this  island. 
This  admirable  authoress  haj^  named 
her  mo9t  elaborate  performance 
Evelinai  as  a  young  lady's  entrance 
into  the  world. ' 

This  iii,  of  course*  meant  for  the 
general  eye  as  burlesque,  but  every 
following  paragraph  of  the  volume 
showb  that  It  was  the  sincere  meaning 
of  the  writer.  But  we  mu&t  leave  the 
authoresfi#  and  come  to  what  constU 
tufes  the  true  interest  of  the  Journalf 
the  few  anrrdotes  of  Johnson. 


-|iL  iicT  111  lae  tiugi.'Ls,     as 

,  **  from  fearing  that  they 

vAi>cct  A  less   uwkwQrd  and 


backward  person  titan  I  waa  sure  tliejf 
would  tind. 

••  Mr  Thrale*s  house  is  white,  and 
very  plcasiintly  situated  In  a  tine  pad^ 
dovk«  Mm  Thrnle  was  atroUini 
about,  and  came  to  ua  as  we  got  oiil 
of  the  chaise*  *  Ah  1*  cried  she, '  1  hea 
Dr  Burnoy's  voice ;  and  you  havij 
brought  your  daughter^  well  uow^you 
<it*r  good/  ** 

In  the  library  her  delicacy  was  put" 
to  the  most  formidable  triaJi  for  she 
met  a  gentleman  who  praised  hep^J 
EvelinM.  ••  I  was  actually  confound* 
ed/*  says  she. "  by  the  attuikJ'*  At  din^' 
ner  she  was  placed  beside  Johnsun|^ 
whom  she  describes  as  sufiPering  "  al^ 
most  perpetual  convulsive  movemtntj 
of  hands,  lips,  fcct;»  or  knf  , 
sometimes  of  all  together." 
an  abstract  of  the  conversati*..,,  .., 
was  commonplace  enough  umil  ^i 
epilogue  of  Garrick'^  to  HoudiceA  wa| 
mentioned,  whicli  uuhtVita^ 

tiogly  said  was   n  ,      *•  AnJ 

yet/'  said  Mr  Seward,  **  U  has  httt 
verv  much  udmired ;  but  it  is  M 
praise  of  English  valour,  and  su« 
suppose,  the  subject  made  It  popular/^ 
•'  1  don*t  know,*'  said  Johnson,  **tnj 
thing  about  the  subject,  for  I  eoutS 
not  rend  on  uutit  I  came  tt>  it,  I  go 
through  half-a-dozen  Hnes»  but  1  could 
observe  no  other  subject  than  ctenia 
dulness*  I  don't  know  what  is  th|| 
matter  with  DavkL  1  sm  afraid  hij 
is  grown  superannuated,  for  his  pro^ 
lorrr  :  T  "  rpiiogues  tised  to  be  inJ 
cor  Mrs  Tbrale's  remai^ 

on  u...-*  •Mw ^, s  considerable  acutcnessi 
and  &he  is  altogether  the  most  inter^ 
esttng  personage  in  the  volumel 
*'  Nothing  is  so  fatiguing,*'  said  sht^ 
*'  as  the  life  of  a  wit.  He  and  Wilke 
are  the  two  oldest  men  of  Ihetr  ag 
I  know;  for  they  have  both  wor 
themselves  out,  by  being  cterually  od 
the  rack  to  give  entertainment  t^ 
others." 

^  David,  znadaro/*  said  Johnaeij 
**  looks  much  older  than  he  Is  ;  for  hfi 
face  has  had  double  the  burliness  < 
any  other  man's — it  is  never  at  rest] 
when  he  speaks  one  mbule,  he  i 
quite  a  dim*rent  countenance  t 
he  assumes  the  ueat.  1  duu'tt 
he  ever !  '  ,     '     '    r 

hour  t»\- 

V  of  the  nit  I  li 

WL'u.]  uUt  a  tnan's   iacu   btriun.^   itsi 

time.- 
Tho  namQ  of  Sir  John 
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happened  to  be  started ;  and  on  Mrs 
Thrale's  observing  that  Hawkins  was 
one  of  those  whom  Johnson  *^  would 
8n£fer  nobodjr  to  abuse  bat  himself, 
and  that  Garrick  was  also  one  of 
these/' 

'*  Why,  madam**'  was  the  character- 
istic reply,  <<they  don*t  know  when 
to  abuse  and  when  to  praise  him.  I 
shall  allow  do  man  to  speak  ill  of 
David  that  he  does  not  deserve.  And 
as  to  Sir  John,  why  really  I  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man  at  bottom. 
But,  to  be  sure,  he  is  penurious,  and 
he  is  mean.  And  it  must  be  owned 
he  has  a  degree  of  brutality  and  a  ten- 
dency to  iavageness,  that  cannot  easily 
be  defended." 

All  the  party  laughed  at  this  style 
of  *'  backing  one*s  friends.*'  Defence 
of  this  kind  was  certainly  the  reverse 
of  protection ;  but  Johnson  a  good  deal 
strengthened  his  own  case  by  a  proof 
of  Sir  John*s  meanness.  They  once 
belonged  to  a  club  together;  and  as 
Hawkins  ate  no  supper  after  the  first 
night  of  his  admission,  he  desired  to 
be  excused  from  paying  his  share. 
'*  And  was  he  excused?*'  was  the 
general  enquiry.  "Oh,  yesT'  said 
Johnson,  '*  for  no  man  is  angry  with 
another  for  being  inferior  to  himself. 
We  scorned  him,  and  we.  admitted  his 
plea.  For  my  part,  I  was  such  a  fool 
as  to  pay  my  share  for  wine,  though 
I  never  tasted  any.  But  Sir  John  was 
a  most  unciubable  man.** 

In  a  week  there  was  another  Stream 
tham  dinner,  and  Johnson  talked.  He 
alluded  to  Mr  Langton*s  children. 
•*  They  might,**  said  he,  "be  very 
good  children,  if  they  were  let  alone. 
But  their  father  is  never  easy  when  he 
is  not  making  them  do  something 
which  they  cannot  do.  They  must 
repeat  a  fable,  or  a  speech,  or  the 
Hebrew  alphabet — and  they  may  as 
weU  count  twenty  for  what  they  know 
of  the  matter.  However,  the  father 
says  half,  for  he  prompts  every  other 
word.  But  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  man  who  would  have  been  less  en- 
tertained by  such  means.** 

*'  I  believe  not."  said  Mrs  Thrale. 
''Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
parents  cramming  their  children's 
nonsense  down  other  people's  throats. 
I  keep  mine  as  much  out  of  the  way 
as  I  can."  Yet  even  Mrs  Thrale 
could  not  escape. 

**  Yours  madam,"  said  be,  <<  are  in 
HQbodjr'g  wBj»    No  chiidrea  can  be 
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better  managed,  or  less  troubleaome. 
^xAyowrfauU  is  a  too  great  perrerse- 
ness,  in  not  allowing  any  bodj  to  giw 
them  any  thing.  Why  ahoold  tbej 
not  have  a  cherry  or  a  gooseberry^  ai 
well  as  bigger  children  ? 

"  Because  they  are  sure  to  return 
such  gifts  by  wiping  their  hands  upon 
the  giver's  gown  or  coat,  and  nothing 
makes  children  more  offensive. 
People  only  make  the  offer  to  please 
the  parents,  and  they  wish  the  poor  chil- 
dren  at  Jericho  when  they  accept  it." 

"  But,  madam,  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  offensive  to  refuse  tbem.  Let 
those  who  make  the  offer  look  to  their 
own  gowns  and  coats  ;  for  when  you 
interfere,  they  only  wbh  you  at  Jeri- 
cho.** Of  Langton,  whose  affairs 
were  embarrassed,  he  said,  in  answer 
to  Mrs  Thrale's  enquiry  whether  he 
was  likely  to  retrieve  them,  **  No, 
madam,  he  never  will ;  he  compluns 
of  the  ill  effects  of  habit,  and  rests 
contentedly  upon  a  confessed  indo- 
lence. He  told  his  father  himself 
that  he  had  no  turn  for  economy.  A 
thief  might  as  well  plead  that  he  had 
no  turn  for  honesty.*' 

At  supper  he  grew  unnsnally  fes- 
tive, and  challenged  Thrale  (who, 
though  a  gourmand,  was  not  a  drinker) 
to  join  him  in  wine.  *'I  wish  my 
Master  (so  he  usually  called  him) 
would  say  to  me.— Johnson,  if  yon  will 
oblige  me,  call  for  a  bottle  of  Toulon, 
and  then  we  will  set  to  it,  glass  for 

flass,  till  it  is  done.  And  after  that 
will  say — Thrale,  if  you  will  oblige 
me,  you  will  call  for  another  bottle  of 
Toulon,  and  then  we  will  set  to  it, 
glass  for  glass ;  and  by  the  time  we 
should  have  drunk  the  two  bottles,  we 
should  be  so  happy  and  such  good 
friends,  that  we  should  fly  into  each 
other*s  arms,  and  both  together  call 
for  the  third." 

Johnson's  character  of  the  Thrales 
was  one  of  the  simplest,  yet  the  most 
expressive  of  tadal  panegyrics.  Meet« 
ing  Miss  Bumey  in  the  library  alone, 
he  said  of  the  family, — <<  These  are  as 
good  people  as  you  can  be  with.  You 
can  go  to  no  better  house.  They  are 
all  good  nature  :  nothing  makes  them 
angry.'* 

A  good  deal  of  the  Doctor's  early 
London  life  was  spent  in  literary 
struggles  for  existence— and  poverty 
proverbially  brings  men  acquainted 
with  strange  characters.  One  day, 
in  thinking  of  Mrs  Thrile  aa  tbe  wit* 
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tii»st  womaa  he  knew — *'  Antl  yet/* 
satd  hef  "  I  have  koowa  all  the  mu^ 
from  Mrs  Montague  down  to  Bet 
FlUit.*'  **  Bel  Flinf^*'  aaid  Mrs  Thrale, 
"  and  who  was  she  ?*'  "  Oh,  a  tine 
character,  madam.  She  was  habitu- 
ally a  filut  and  a  druukard,  and  occa* 
slonaJly  a  thief."  '*  And  how  came 
,you  to  know  her?" — Why,  madam, 
slie  figured  in  the  literary  world  too. 
Bet  Flint  wrote  her  own  Jife*  and 
called  herself  Cassandra^  and  it  waa  in 
terse  ;  it  bcgina — 

'When  naiure  lirAt  ordaioM  my  birtb^ 
A  diminutive  I  wis  bgro  oti  earthy 
And  then  t  cfltnd  from  a  dark  abade 
Into  a  g»y  and  gaudy  world,' 

So  Bet  brought  me  her  verses  to  cor* 
recti  hut  I  gave  her  hatf-a*crown«  and 
she  liked  it  as  well.  Bet  had  a  fine 
f  spirit ;  she  advert tsed  for  a  husband* 
[  but  she  had  no  success,  for  bhe  tuld 
me  BO  man  aspired  to  hef.  Then  she 
hired  very  h.indsome  lodgings  and  a 
footboyt  and  ^he  got  a  harpsichord  ; 
but  But  could  not  play  ;  however^  she 
put  herself  in  fine  attitudes,  and 
drummed." 

Mrs  Thralo  then  asked  the  conclu- 
sion of  Bet*s  history. 

**  Why,  madam,  she  stole  a  quilt 

I  from  the  man  of  the  house,  and  he  had 

her  taken  up.     But  Bet  Flint  had  a 

spirit  not  to  be  subdued*     So,  when 

she  found  Jierself  obliged  to  go  to  jail, 

she  ordered  a  sedan-chair,  and  bid  her 

footboy  go  before  her.     However,  the 

boy  proved  refractory  ;  for    he   was 

ashamed, (hough  his  mistress  was  not/' 

**  And  did  she  ever  get  out  of  jail 

again,  sir?*' 

'*  Yes,  madam,  when  she  came  to 

[  her  trial,  the  judge  aci|uitted  her^  *  So 

I  now,'  she  said  to  me,  *  the  quilt  is  my 

,  own,  and  now  I  shall  make  a  petticoat 

(ofit.*^' 

Tbeti  full  owed  the  history  of  an- 
[  other,  who  called  herself  Hortensia»  and 
who  walked  up  and  down  the  Park 
I  repeating  a  hook  of  Virgil.  After 
this  the  Doctor  gave  an  account  of 
the  famous  Mrs  Pinkethman.  "  And 
she/*  he  said,  **  told  me  that  she  owed 
all  her  misfortunes  to  her  wit ;  but  she 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  marry  a  man  who 
thought  himself  aUo  a  wit — though, 
I  believe,  she  gave  him  no  implicit 
credit  for  it,  but  it  occasioned  much 
contradiction  and  ilUwill/'  On  Mrs 
Thrale's  expressing  surprise  '*how  he 
could  over  have  known  such  people,*' 
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and  saying  that  she  wondered  he  had 
ij<?ver  gone  to  see  Mrs  Rudd,  (who 
was  implicated  in  forgery  witli  Mr 
Perrcans — a  case  which  made  much 
nom  at  the  lime.) — ♦*  Why,  madam, 
I  believe  1  should/'  said  the  candid 
Doctor,  **  if  it  were  not  for  the  news- 
papers. But  I  am  prevented  from 
many  frolics  which  I  should  like  very 
well,  dnce  I  am  become  such  a  theme 
for  the  papers/' — He  probably  alluded 
to  his  having  been  roughly  handled  by 
Churchilli  for  his  curiosity  in  the  ridi- 
culous affair  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost. 

The  name  of  Mrs  Charlotte  Lenox, 
a  voluminous  novelist,  and  of  some 
repute  in  her  day,  came  on  the  tapis. 
She  had  waited  on  Johnson  on  her 
beginning  to  write,  and  requested  htm 
to  take  her  to  HiehardsoDi  which  ho 
did. 

"  Poor  Charlotte  Lenox,**  said  he, 
**  when  we  came  to  the  house,  she  de- 
sired roe  to  leave  her;  •  for,*  says  she, 
'  I  am  under  great  restraint  in  your 
presence  ;  but  if  you  leave  me  alone 
with  Richardson,  Fll  give  you  a  very 
good  account  of  him/  However,  I 
fear  poor  Charlotte  was  disappotnt- 
ed,  for  she  gave  me  no  account  at 
all.** 

All  this  was  suHiciently  pleasant ; 
but  literary  society,  unless  the  choice 
happens  to  be  peculiarly  fortunate,  is 
rather  a  hazardous  thing.  It  brings 
one  terribly  into  contact  with  solemn 
fools.  One  day  they  bad  a  Mr  Lortj 
a  sort  of  learned  pig,  or  bi)okworm» 
or  living  mummy;  altogelher  vtaU 
apropos^  and  making  the  mo«t  absurd 
blunders  in  manners,  in  the  perfect 
unconsciousness,  or  rather  from  that 
self-conceit  which  thinks  that  the 
learned  individual  in  question  can  do 
no  wrong.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, this  Mr  Lort,  who  was  a  gatherer 
of  manuscripts  and  absurd  antiquities 
of  all  kinds,  produced  some  MBS.  of 
Chatterton,  and  among  the  rest  some 
of  his  bitter  verges  against  Johnson 
as  a  placeman  and  pensiouer.  "  All 
which  he  read  aloud,  with  a  steady 
voice  and  unmoved  countenance.'*  All 
were  astonished,  but  Johnson  (pro- 
bably to  tlictr  sttil  greater  astonbih- 
ment)  only  listened  and  laughed.  At 
supper,  this  foolish  Mr  Lort  suddenly 
said,  ^*  Pray,  madam,  have  you  heanl 
any  thing  of  a  novel  that  runs  about 
a  good  deal,  called  Evelina?"  NoWj 
Miss  Burner's  remark  is  u&li 
enough.    **  What  a  ferment  did 
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qaestion,  before  such  a  set,  put  me 
into !  '*  No  answer  was  given  round 
the  table.  "  It  has/*  pursued  the 
literary  blockhead,  **  been  recom- 
mended to  me,  but  I  have  no  great 
desire  to  see  it,  because  it  has  such  a 
foolish  name.  Yet  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  it,  too.**  He  then  re- 
peated *'  Evelina  '*  in  a  very  languish- 
ing and  ridiculous  tone.  "  My  heart 
beat  so  quick  against  my  stays,**  says 
the  author,  ''that  I  almost  panted 
with  extreme  agitation,  from  the 
dread  of  either  hearing  some  horrible 
criticism  or  of  being  betrayed.  And 
I  munched  my  biscuit  as  if  I  had  had 
not  oaten  for  a  fortnight.** 

Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  the 
well-known  Hannah  More,  savage 
enough  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  but 
a  good  rebuff  for  one  of  the  most  fussy 
women  alive  or  dead. 

When  Hannah  was  introduced  to' 
Johnson,  she  began  singing  his  praises 
in  the  warmest  manner.  For  some 
time  he  heard  her  with  that  quietness 
which  a  long  habit  of  being  praised 
had  given  him.  She  then  redoubled 
her  attack,  and  "  peppered  still  more 
highly,*'  until  he  turned  suddenly  on 
her,  and  with  a  stern  and  angry  coun- 
tenance said — "  Madam,  before  you 
flatter  a  man  so  grossly  to  his  face, 
you  should  consider  whether  or  not 
your  flattery  is  worth  the  having.*' 

Mrs  Montague  was  invited  to  dine 
at  Thrale's,  and  the  Doctor  greatly 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  a  literary  conflict 
between  the  ladies.  **  Down  with  her, 
Bumey;  down  with  her;  spare  her 
not ;  spare  her  not ;  attack  her;  down 
with  her  at  once.  You  are  a  rising 
wit,  and  she  is  at  the  top.  And  when 
I  was  beginning  the  world,  and  was 
nothing  and  nobody,  the  joy  of  my 
life  was  to  tire  at  ail  the  established 
wits,  and  then  every  body  loved  to 
halloo  me  on.  But  there  is  no  game 
now ;  every  body  would  like  to  see 
me  conquered.  But  then,  when  I  was 
new — to  vanquish  the  great  ones  was 
all  the  delight  of  my  soul.  So,  at 
her,  Bumey  ;  at  her,  and  down  with 
her.** 

All  this  is  curious,  but  it  is  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  perfectly  understood 
from  the  course  of  Johnson's  life;  he 
had  found  himself  thrown  into  the 
background  by  fortune,  disregarded 
by  society,  and  insulted  by  the  pre- 
ference given  to  men  whose  inteliec- 
tu&l  inferioritj  he  must  have  despised. 
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This  made  him  bitter,  hostile  to  so- 
ciety, and  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
plucking  the  feathers  from  those  jay  t, 
all  whose  plumage  was  stolen.  And 
yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was  probably  a 
happier  man  than  if  he  had  been 
thrown  at  an  early  period  into  the 
full  current  of  fashionable  praise. 
Aristocracy  has  its  merits,  but  it  is 
always  contemptuous  of  men  more 
humbly  gifted  with  wealth ;  and  the 
man  of  talents,  who  places  hia  grati- 
fication in  associating  with  persons  of 
rank,  must  prepare  to  meet  with  hn- 
miliations.  We  do  not  say  that  those 
will  be  direct,  for  high  life  avoids  all 
directness;  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  doubt  that  he  is  received 
on  a  different  footing  from  their  **  own 
order.'*  A  man  of  talents  ought  not 
to  submit  to  such  humiliations;  he 
ought  to  disdain  being  received  on  the 
footing  of  any  exhibition  that  he  can 
make  of  himself.  He  ought  to  scorn 
invitations  given  on  the  ground  of  hia 
singing  his  own  songs«  his  grouping 
the  names  of  all  the  company  into 
rhymes,  his  story- telling,  or  his  fa- 
culty of  imitating  the  speeches  of 
Fox,  Pitt,  or  Canning.  Yet  we  have 
known  men  of  abilities  invited  as  ex- 
pressly for  those  displays  as  Van 
Amburgh  to  show  his  tigers,  or  the 
great  northern  conjurer  for  making 
the  cards  tell  fortunes  or  drawing 
ribands  out  of  his  mouth.  Our  im- 
pression is,  that  men  of  real  superi- 
ority of  mind,  yet  who  are  neither 
among  the  rich  nor  the  noble,  should 
avoid  the  company  of  both ;  should 
scorn  the  intercourse  which  never 
takes  place  without  lowering  them- 
selves ;  and  instead  of  scattering  their 
cards  at  the  hall  doors  of  persons  of 
rank,  would  act  a  much  manlier  part 
by  remaining  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  condition,  and  despising  the  su- 
periority that  consists  only  in  acci- 
dent. Johnson  was  always  of  this 
opinion.  '*  Great  lords,**  said  he^ 
*'  don't  love  clever  men,  for  they  don*l 
like  to  be  contradicted." 

Mrs  Montague  at  last  came,  but 
made  no  very  decided  conquest  of  any 
of  the  circle.  She  was  a  woman  (^ 
large  fortune  and  some  slight  talent ; 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  figure  as  a 
literary  authority,  which  she  never  be- 
came, and  to  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
patroness,  for  which  she  had  never  ex- 
hibited the  suitable  liberaUiy.  Her 
authorship  consisted  in  a  common* 
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place  and  useless  defence  of  Shak- 
speare  from  the  absurdities  of  Vol- 
taire*8  sarcasms;  and  her  patronage 
of  literature,  in  giving  coffee  in  her 
handsome  drawing-room  to  the  prin- 
cipal authors  and  artists  of  the  day* 
who  wanted  neither  her  patronage  nor 
her  coffee.  She  was  flattered  and 
laughed  at.  Her  only  actual  merit 
consisted  in  giving  an  annual  dinner 
to  the  Marylebone  chimney-sweepers; 
an  exhibition  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture of  half-a  crown  a  piece  acquired 
the  fame  of  benevolence  for  the  giver, 
and  entitled  the  climbers  of  the  Mary- 
Icbone  flues  to  be  recognised  among 
human  beings  once  a-year. 

She  is  described  in  these  pages  '*  as 
middle-sized,  very  thin,  and  looking 
infirm ;  with  a  sensible  and  penetrating 
countenance  ;  and  the  air  and  manner 
of  a  woman  accustomed  to  being  dis- 
tinguished, «  and  of  great  parts." 
Johnson  told  them,  that  a  "  Mrs  Her- 
vey,  of  his  acquaintance,  had  said, 
that  she  remembered  Mrs  Montague 
trying  for  this  air  and  manner.*' 

The  subject  of  "  Evelina "  was 
touched  on.  On  which  the  writer  says — 
**  1  began  now  a  violent  nose-blowing  for 
the  benefit  of  handkerchiefing  my  face." 
At  length  Mrs  Thrale  mentioned  by 
whom  the  novel  was  written  ;  this  put 
the  authoress  into  another  of  her  affect- 
ed trepidations,  which  produced  the  fa- 
vourite hoy  dcnish  effect — **  I  fairly  and 
abruptly  took  to  my  heelt,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room  with  the  utmost  trepida- 
tion, amid  astonished  exclamations 
from  Mrs  Montague  and  Miss  Gre- 
gory. I  was  horribly  disconcerted. 
These  tremours,  however,  she  says, 
*'  I  mn^i  gulp  down,  I  find  them  in- 
deed somewhat  har  of  dige^tion,^' 
.  On  which  she  follows  up  the  meta- 
phor to  the  most  fearless  extent. 
•*  They  must  make  their  own  way  as 
well  as  they  can." 

Some  conversation  on  match-mak- 
ing takes  place,  in  which  a  Sir  John 
Somebody,  whose  initials  only  are 
given,  is  proposed  as  a  husband  for 
the  writer,  whose  share  of  the  dia- 
logue is  thus  elegantly  expressed  : — 
"  F.B.— He,  he;" Ha,  ha;  He,  he; 
Ha,  ha.*'  To  some  other  remark  she 
fays — **  If  he  had  known  Kitty  Cooke, 
I  could  have  called  out,  '  There  I 
had  you,  my  iud,'  **  Of  a  Mr  Swan 
she  says,  in  the  same  style — *'  I  be- 
lieve he  would  as  soon  bite  off  his  own 
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nose  ^as    hear    of   Evelina    again." 
"  Lady  Ladd  was  quite  a  strapper." 

But  as  the  volumes  advance  her 
language  Improves.  She  was  evi. 
dently  of  a  quick  and  intelligent  na* 
ture,  capable  of  enjoying  the  advan* 
tages  of  good  company ;  and  the 
general  ability  of  the  conversation  at 
Streatham,  the  good  manners  of  the 
company  with  whom  she  now  associated 
in  Bath  and  London,  produced  their 
natural  effect.  Johnson  in  the  course 
of  those  recitals  appears  generally  in 
a  favourable  point  of  view  ;  his  rough- 
ness was  always  considerably  subdued 
in  the  society  of  females;  he  seems 
to  have  had  something  more  than 
friendship  for  Mrs  Thrale,  which, 
however,  he  was  too  rational  and  high- 
minded  to  avow,  and  he  was  inter- 
ested for  Miss  Bumey,  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  and  lively  acquaintance. 

A  book,  by  a  Mr  Huddisford,  in 
which  the  writer  of  Evelina  was  men- 
tioned, had  given  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  that  affected  horror  of 
publicity,  which  offends  common 
sense  in  all  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
work.  She  was  shocked  by  the  epi- 
thet  of"  little  Burney,"  and  the  Doc- 
tor undertook  good-naturedly  to  re- 
concile her  to  the  world  once  more. 
He  came  up  to  her  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice—"  Well,  my  dear,  and  how  are 
vou  now  ?  have  you  done  fretting  t 
have  you  got  over  your  troubles?" 
Then  came  the  lady's  explanation. 

"  Why,  sir,  they  say,  the  p.am« 
Dhlet  was  written  by  a  Mr  Huddisford. 
Now  I  never  saw,  never  heard  of  him 
before,  how  therefore  could  he  know 
whether  I  am  little  or  tall.  He  could 
not  call  me  little  by  inspiration;  I 
might  be  a  Patagonian  for  any  thing 
he  could  tell." 

Johnston  could  not  endure  this 
nonsense,  and  be  was  very  near  giv- 
ing her  a  pat  of  that  bear's  paw  which 
he  so  often  laid  heavy  on  fools. 

"  Pho  I  fiddle-faddle  I— do  you  sup- 
pose your  book  is  so  much  talked  of 
and  not  yourself  ?  Do  you  think  your 
readers  will  not  ask  questions,  and 
inform  themselves  whether  you  are 
short  or  tall,  young  or  old  ?  Why 
should  you  put  it  on  me  ?**  Of  court# 
"  little  Burney  '*  had  done  no  such 
thing ;  but  was  delighted  at  every 
enquiry,  let  it  be  of  what  kind  it  might. 
They  tLen  went  into  the  library,  where 
the  Doctor  gives  her  more  of  bis  wis- 
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dom.  Mr«  Thrale  had  joined  them  j 
ftnd  hftpp&niDg  to  nay  that  Mrs  MoQ'^ 
taguo  had  pronounced  the  **  Dedica- 
tion*' to  Eveliaa  to  be  so  well  writ* 
ten  that  she  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Doctor's,  •*  little  Burney  **  made  the 
vial-apropoM  remark,"  She  is  very  kind, 
because  sho  likes  one  part  better  than 
another*  to  take  it  from  vtt,^*  John- 
80D*  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
notice  this  petty  petulance*  observed  : 

'*  You  must  not  mind  that ;  for  such 
things  are  always  said  where  books 
are  successful  There  are  three  dia> 
tinct  kinds  of  judges  upon  all  new 
authors  or  productions.  The  first 
are  those  who  know  no  rulesj  but  pro- 
nounce entirely  from  their  natural 
taste  and  feelings  i  the  second  are 
those  who  know  and  judge  by  rules  ; 
the  third  are  those  who  know*  but  are 
above  the  rules.  These  last  are  those 
whom  you  should  wish  to  aatiafy. 
Next  to  them  rate  the  natural  judges ; 
but  ever  dospbe  thoae  opinions  which 
are  formed  b^  the  rules *'* 

There  are  some  capital  scenes  scat* 
tered  through  the  volumes*  One 
deserves  record  for  its  personages. 
Miss  Burney  had  been  invited  to  an 
evening  party  in  Hertford  Street,  at 
the  house  of  Mrs  Cholmondeley,  a 
woman  of  fortune*  and  probably  a 
prodigious  blue.  On  entering  the 
room*  the  first  person  whom  she  saw 
was  the  celebrated  Mrs  Sheridan — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  singu- 
larly-gifted beings  that  England  pro- 
duced during  the  last  century,  *•  The 
elegance  of  Mrs  Sheridan's  beauty  is 
unequalled  by  any  I  ever  saw*  except 
Mrs  Crewe*8,"  waa  Miss  Burney 's  ver- 
dict ;  and  this  was  a  judicious  remark^ 
for  elegance  was  the  express  charac-^ 
ter  of  hep  beauty.  But  she  had  the 
superior  qualities  of  extreme  elegance 
of  taste*  brilliant  conversation,  and 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  deli- 
cious voices  that  ever  was  heard  in 
nublic.  She  waa  the  daughter  of 
Linley*  a  musical  teacher  in  Bath, 
and  as  such  had  begun  her  career  as 
a  public  singer,  and  attained  ;imme- 
diate  popularity.  Sheridan,  whoso 
family  then  resided  in  Bath*  fell  In 
love  with  this  enchantress*  and  per- 
suaded her  to  elope  witli  him.  A 
long  course  of  adventure  followed,  in 
which  Sheridan  displayed  every  qua* 
lity  but  prudence  ;  but  at  the  period 
-•...*_  J  ^^  ^^  ^^^  dialogue  he  was  still 
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young,  with  the  highest  reputation 
a  dramatist*  and  with  life  all  tiun&hini 
before  him  and  his  very  lovely  wife. 
How   deeply   this  sunshine  was   o 
scured  to  both*  it  is  even  now  almosi 
painful  to  say.     But  Sheridan*  wi 
the  finest  faculttes  and  with  the  fin 
opportunities*   threw  alt  away  ;   an/ 
after  a  long  life  of  desperate  strugglei 
more    against   himself   than    against^ 
fortune*  perished*  a  bankrupt  and  a 
forlorn  man.     Mrs  Sheridan  died  long 
before,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body* 
melancholy  a  nd  migetable, 

Tho  description  of  the  evening  is 
lively.     "  Mrs  Cholmondeley  sat  next 
me.     She  is  determined^  1  belie viv  to 
make  me  like  her*  and  bhe  wil]«  1  be- 
lieve, have  full  success ;  for  she  U  very 
clever,  very  entertaining,   and  very 
much  unlike  any  body  else."     Th« 
first  subject  started  was  the  opera 
and  all  joined  in  the  praise  of  Pacchl 
orotti.      Mrs  Sheridan   declared  &he 
could  not  hear  him  without  tears,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  Italian  singer  who 
had  ever  so  afiected  her.      Sheridan 
arrived  ;  he  is  described  as  a  man 
striking    countenance,     though    r 
handsome,  and  even  of  elegant  appear- 
ance.    Tail,  and  ycry  upright*  his  an* 
pearance  and  address  at  ooco  manly 
and  fashionable,  without  the  smallest 
tincture  of  foppery  or  modish  gri 
"  In  short,  1  like  him  vastly,  and  thin 
him  every  way  worthy  his  beautifi 
companion.      By    all    that    I    couli 
observe  in  the  course  of  the  evenini 
and  we  stayed  very  late,  they  are  e; 
tremely  happy  in  each  other :  he  evi 
dently  adores  her*  and  ^he  as  evidently 
idolizes  him.     The  world  haa  by  no 
means  dont!  him  justice." 

Poor  Sheridan!  the  world  was  wii 
log  enongh  to  do  him  justice,  and 
great  deal  more.  His  manners, 
lents*  and  even  his  vice*,  wi»re  exactly 
of  the  order  which  the  world  lovea. 
He  was,  of  all  the  men  of  his  day,  the 
most  gifted  by  nature  with  variety  of 
extraordinary  powers.  But  he  threw 
them  all  away,  and*  after  a  life  of  as 
restless  and  fruitJesa  anxivty  as  ever 
wore  out  the  spirit  of  man,  perished 
deserted*  unhappy,  and  undone*  Ho 
had  but  one  want*  but  that  was  a  for* 
midablo  one — he  wanted  dignity  of 
mind.  Nothing  could  toach  him  the 
value  of  principle.  Ascending  froi 
tlie  humble  condition  of  the  »on  of 
travelling  leeturer^^for  to  tbia    the' 
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*  Sberiilan  had  ultitnately  fullen — 
Dcldeiily  rose  into  the  moH  showy 
oirete.^  of  professioDaltpubliCt  and  aris- 
tocratic life;  was  thefirst  dramatist  And 
the  ti  rst  wit  of  a  period  distinguished  for 
ftUg:e  authorship  and  social  anlmMiion  ; 
suddenly  appeared  the  first  orator  of 
Parliament,  in  a  time  which  boasted 
of  the  Diemorahle  names  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
and  Burke ;  and  gave  the  promise  of 
raising  Brilidh  eloquence  to  the  no- 
blest heights  of  Greece  and  Rome* 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  all  thia  has 
been  doubted;  that  he  has  left  but 
little  behind  him ;  and  that  Sheridan's 
suppression  of  the  Hastings*  Speeches 
apparently  justifies  the  common  idea, 
that  they  were  merely  things  of  the 
lime^ — gaudy  flourishes,  the  tinsel  ves- 
ture of  a  temporary  aud  overworked 
imagination*  But  the  speeches  which 
excited  the  wonder  which  we  know 
those  stngntar  displays  to  have  ex- 
cited— which  first  held  Parliament,  and 
then  the  whole  assembled  legislature^ 
in  astonishment  for  hours  together— 
which  were  not  merely  endured,  but 
ftdrolred  by  such  men  as  Burke,  Pitt, 
and  the  whole  crowd  of  taste  and  ta- 
lent who  had  been  taught  eloquence 
by  those  illustrious  maaterp,  and 
taught  fastidiousness  by  the  habit  of 
witoeitsing  excellence,  cannot  have 
been  tinsel  or  temporary.  We  know 
that  the  House  was  in  a  tumult  of  ap- 
plause ;  that  every  man  without  doors 
was  quoting  fragments  of  those  great 
performances  for  mouths  together ; 
that  all  the  journals  of  the  time  were 
labouring  to  collect  bints,  figures, 
maximjc,  the  strt.mg  rebukes  and  bril- 
liant appeals  of  those  magnificent  ora- 
tions. And  are  we  not  entitled  to  ask, 
could  this  efiect  have  been  produced 
without  something  that  was  worthy  of 
admiration — something  that  deserved 
to  bo  recorded  as  one  of  the  great  me- 
morials of  intellectual  power — some- 
thing that  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served and  commemorated  as  the  ora** 
lions  of  antiquity  are  presen'ed,  in 
i  evidence  and  illustration  of  the  intel- 
lectual rank  of  the  national  genius  ? 
That  Sheridan  never  published  those 
Speeches  is  to  be  as  much  re- 
gretted as  if  the  Parthenon  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  days  of  its  first 
splendour,  and  before  it  could  have 
given  the  architects  of  the  future  ages 
the  rules  of  the  bold  and  tlio  beautiful 
In  their  noble  science*  That  Sheridan's 
omission  to  publish  tbeoa  arose  first 
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from  the  various  dissipations  of  a  life 
of  fashion,  next  from  the  various  vexa- 
tions which  so  soon  began  to  sow  his 
path  with  thorns,  cannot  be  doubted. 
No  man  earlier  felt  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man life,  or  discovered  the  wretched- 
ness of  attempting,  without  fortune^ 
to  sustain  himself  in  a  rank  with  the 
wealthy  of  the  world.  In  a  few  years 
he  was  utterly  ruined ;  and  literature^ 
eloquence,  and  wit,  gradually  passed 
away  from  a  mind  perplexed  with 
humiliating  expedients  to  sustain  ex* 
i stance*  Stili  we  must  judge  of  his 
public  ability  by  its  public  efifect* 
The  eloquence  which  won  the  univer- 
sal admiration  of  a  time  of  remark* 
able  ability,  must  have  been  true  elo- 
quence. What  orator  since  has  pro* 
dueed  an  equal  impression  ?  W  bat 
distinguished  eflbrt  of  any  parliament- 
ary speaker  has  ever  attained  the 
same  distinctions  ?  To  what  speech 
of  any  man  of  his  time  did  tho  head 
of  the  Ministry,  the  head  of  the  Op- 
position, and  the  bead  of  the  political 
writersof  England  or  the  world — Pltl> 
Fox,  and  Burke — offer  the  same  emu- 
lous panegyric  ?  These  are  prooft, 
evidences  to  which  we  have  never 
heard  an  answer,  and  to  which  we 
never  expect  to  hear  one. 

The  civilities  of  the  Thrales  con- 
tinued un  wearied  for  years.  They  con- 
stantly bad  Miss  Burney  on  visits  at 
Streatham ;  they  took  her  with  them  to 
Brighton,  Bath,  erory  where,  and  thus 
gave  her  opportunities  of  seeing  all 
the  persons  most  talked  of  in  their 
time.  But  all  this  intercourse  only^ 
confirms  the  opinion  which  we  have 
long  entertained,  that  literature  is  in 
its  nature  a  delicate  and  retiring 
thing,  and  that  when  it  h  brought 
forward  as  an  ^'  object**  of  society,  it 
actually  loses  its  true  rank  and  be* 
comes  ridiculous,  **  Literary  con- 
versation'* almost  always  degenerates 
into  twaddle.  The  Imsbleu  race  aro 
always  triflers.  Nothing  can  be  more 
trying  to  human  patience  than  to  fall 
into  the  midst  of  a  coterie  who  have 
no  other  topic  than  "  the  last  new 
poem,'*  and  nothing  more  silly  exists 
on  earth  than  the  waste  of  time  that 
results  from  attempting  to  give  a 
literary  tone  to  the  age  or  to  the  hour. 
The  well-known  Lady  Miller  of  Bath 
was  one  of  the  well-meaning  victims 
of  this  absurdity.  She  was  a  woman 
of  fortune,  living  in  a  handsome  house, 
and  eager  to  acquire  the  leputation  of 
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being  a  patrouesa  of  poedc  taste.  She 
collected  round  her  a  cro^il  of  the 
icilers  who  were  and  are  to  be  found, 

\m  generation  to  generation,  in  the 
ness  of  a  hug-e  warering*pUc€  ; 
^  LTe  parties  to  poetasters,  and  uffijred 
prizes  for  poems,  which  were  to  be 
secretly  fclipped  into  an  antique  vase 
in  her  Batb-Easton  villa,  from  which 
vase  no  poeoi  worth  the  ink  that  wrote 
it  waa  ever  extracted.  The  intention 
W&agondj  but  the  performance  covered 
the  hospitable  hostess  with  burlesque. 
The  *'  vase  at  Bath-Easton  "  naturally 
became  the  watchword  for  popnlar 
laughter,  and  the  fact  of  obtaining  a 
prize  in  this  paradise  of  namby-pamby 
wns  enough  to  extinguish  a  reputation 
for  life. 

Miss  Burney  was  introduced  to 
her  ladyship  by  Mrs  Thrale.  *' Up 
I  jumped/*  says  Fanny ;  and,  after 
a  few  words  of  course,  the  ladies 
returned  to  their  seats.  «*  Do  you 
know,"  she  writes,  •'  that  notwith- 
standing  Bath  -  Easton  is  so  much 
laughed  at  in  London,  nothing  here 
is  more  tonuh  than  to  visit  Lady 
Miller,  who  is  extremely  curious  in 
her  company,  admitting  few  people 
who  are  not  of  rank  or  fame,**  How- 
ever, the  patroness  did  not  ultimately 
fascinate  the  patronized.  *'  After  &U 
this,  it  Is  hardly  fair  to  tell  you  what 
/  think  of  her.  Well  then.  Lady 
Miller  is  a  round,  plump,  coarse- 
looking  dame  of  about  forty  j  and 
while  all  her  aim  is  to  appear  an  ele- 
gant woman  of  fashion,  all  her  success 
is  to  seem  an  ordinary  woman  in  very 
common  life,  with  fine  clothes  on  ; 
her  manners  are  bustling,  her  air  is 
mock-important,  and  her  manners  very 
inelegaot."  All  this  has  the  look  of 
caricature.  But  it  is  now  beyond 
explanation  whether  the  pencil  was 
not  dipt  in  a  little  personal  conscious- 
ness  of  slight,  from  the  lady  whose 
acquaintance  was  **  so  tonUh,**  At 
all  events,  it  affords  a  valuable  moral 
to  those  who,  having  handsome 
houses,  dedicate  tliem  to  '*  conversaz- 
zione?,**  in  the  hope  of  being  «•  be- 
loved "  by  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
Parnassus,  The  honey-bee  might  as 
wisely  give  a  general  invitation  to 
the  wasps.  . 

The  tittrd  volume  !s  by  much  the 
from  its  topics;  fur 
I'urney  ejnployed  la 
v^M  \^ucen  Charlotte ;  and 
givet  xu  an  unusually  clear  In- 
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sight    tiito   what  ftll   the  world 

longtngf  to  know,  aud  vrhni  i.iir 
to  be  (or,  at  least,  to 
most  dreary  life   in  t  n 

17B6  this  species  of  service,  wliich  she 
soon   pronounces  n  srrvTtndr',  ^'f  ^r  vU^ 
Ilcr  journal  certav 
queen,  and  the  ^^  r 
a  very  aminble  light*      They  tr^-itnl 
her  with  much  good-nature,  and  fbHr 
domestic  life  seems  to  have?  hei  -    - 
inarkably  gentle,  pure,  and  ami 
But  the  '*  nature      of  the  life  wit* 
to  bo  cured  of  its  ills 
character  of  royalty. 
a   stern   master  and   mistr 
have  greatly  emb!^        '' 
but  its  monotony 
the  fear  of  sayilI;-' 
tle,oroftenofsaJ^ 
the  life  of  watclUuM'..^    i 
be  unconsciously  given,  tl' 
it  should  be  sudden  iv  r.l*.r 
altogether  as  pair: 
dency  as  any  irti 

nish  f    and  yet  a  ji 

seems  necessary  I  i 
tween  the  household  and 
reign.     The  first  official  en      ^        ,{ 
of  the  young  authoress  (who  hati  b)?rn 
honoured  witli  royal  fsvour  for  tier 
authorship  alone)   was    to    mix    the 
quGen*§  snuf}',  and  keep  her  box  al- 
ways repleni.^hedJ     She  loon,  hat  ~ 
ever,  had  weightier  matters  to  awjik 
her  to  a  sense  of  household  honou 
For  the  benetlt  of  those  who  ar^  tm 
bitious,  we  give  a  sketch  oftliia  youn^ 
lady's  day — 

•*  I  rise  at  sir  o'clock,  dr«a9  iti  a 
moming'gown  and  cap,  and  unit  my 
Jirgt  summon*,  which  is,  at   all  timet, 
between  seven  and  eight.    •     •     •     • 
The  ciueen's  dress  is  ilnishr'^  *■'  '^U 
Thielky  and  myself.     No  i 
▼ant)  ever  enters  the  room  v^  „..^ 
queen  is  in  it,    Mrs  Threlky  hands  the 
things  to  me,  and //maAcmow.    •    •   • 
It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  1  havo  not 
the  handing  them.     I  »houId    nevQ 
know  which  to  take  first,  embarr___ 
aj  1  Btnp  and  should  run  a  pn^dl^Iiid 
risk  of  giving  the  gowti 
hoiyp,  imd  the  fan  before   i  ^4 

b,i    ■■■■       C 

mbarr.i*sroeot  fHt*  for  a 
w 01  nan  ul'  ability, 
by  the  world,  jiui: 
without    '     "  '     1.  ,^f  hern: 
eight  o  queen,  : 

extremr.vi ^     ■  ••  ■  i  .  1 1 1  iou*,    b   iix**5sraj 
They  I  he' 1 6  K''  ^-'^  III' r. illy  to  the  tClt^li 
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own,  A  part  of  wlnchi  however,  are 
oecessarily  devoted  to  thinking  of  pre- 
panug  dresses  far  the  frequent  court 
days.     About  noon*  the  loilette  began 
ag:am.     *^  These  times  menltoned  call 
tne    to  the    irkaomo    and    quick- re- 
turning labours  of  the  toilette.     Mrs 
Suh  wellenburg:  then  constant  lyjittends, 
so  do  I.     Mr*  Thielky  at  all  limes. 
Wo  help  her  off  with  lier  gowuj  and 
oa  with  her  powdering  things;  nnd 
then  the  huirdreaser  h  admitted.    Slie 
geueraU)f  reads  the  nowspapcrji  during 
that  operation.     When  she  obperve* 
thiit  1  have  ran  to  htrnot  hatf  d replied ^ 
t»he  constiintly  glvea  us  Ie:ive  to  re- 
turn ;inil  lioish^assoon  asitbeia&eutid/* 
The   Queen*ii  conduct   seems    at    all 
timed  to  have  been  considerate.   These 
oaemurauda  also  place  the  character 
of  the  Princess- Royal  in  a  very  plea- 
sing point  of  view.     They  repiciieiit 
her  as  a   superior   kiud    of  woman, 
— gentle  in  her  manrjers — ^very  oblig- 
ing and  very  condescending'.      This 
was  contrary  to  the  received  opinion^ 
for  she  was  gencr.illy  spoken  of  as  the 
haughtiest  of  the  family.      But  Miss 
Burnoy's  evidence  is  conclusivcj  and, 
late  hb  it  is,  justice  is  done  to  her  me* 
tnory.   She  proceeds,  **  It  is  commonly 
three  o*c)ock  when  1  am  thus  set  at 
large  ;  nnd  I   have  then    two  hour» 
quite  at  my  own  disposal ;  but,  in  the 
Dalurul  course  of  things,  not  a  moment 
ufUrJ'^     At  five  she  dined  with   Mrs 
SchwelWnburg,  whom  she  describes 
as  an  intolerable  old  woman,  uniting 
tile  vnlgnrity  of  the  menial  with  the 
iusoleoco  of  the  upstart.     She  treated 
the  poor  auihorcss  as  a  mere  depen- 
dent) and  ultimately  produced  a  great 
deal  of  the  misery  of  her  bituation. — 
After «» terracing'-  as  she  calls  it — and 
sitting  with  this  formidable  old  German 
woman,  the  "little  supper  "  appeared 
to  complete  this  d^y  of  tedtousncf  s  und 
formality.     She  is  summoned  again, 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  to  attend 
the    Queen.       This  attendance    lasts 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
and  thus  the  day  ends,  to  begin  again 
in  six  hours  after.     Such  a  life  would 
be  enougli  to  wear  away  the  ioul ; 
it  would  make  a  rational  being  envy 
the   parish  pump.      «  Evelina  '  was 
heartsick    of    it,    and    eails    liemelf 
a    "nun/*      But    the   royal    family 
were   not  moie  fortunate.      George 
III.  wa»  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
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science  ;  bti*  nf  his  re- 

60urce&  fi^r  t<        ^  f  or  is  ab*^ 

sol utcly  distressing,  liis  chief  expa 
dient  for  parsing  his  evenings  ^eetnl 
to  have  been  a  succession  of  visits  to 
a  supcraDiHiated,  sickly,  but  most_ 
loyal  woman,  a  Mrs  Delany,  whoi 
reaidenco  was  in  Windsor,  nnd  whoi 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  habit  of 
perpetual  sorrow  fur  something  or  for 
nothing,  conciliated  the  symp*tthy  of 
tiie  royal  fumily.  Mrs  Del  my  wa^ 
u  perfect  Niobe,  and  her  eternal  me^ 
bncholy,  her  wearbome  resign  a  tiofl 
and  her  indefjiiiguble  wor>hip  of  thel? 
Mujeslie.?,  and  every  thing  that  had 
touched  the  spirils  ol  majesty,  render 
the  narrative  insufterable.  But  here 
the  king  paid  constant  evening  vi- 
sits, and  here  the  ({ueen  foliowed 
him,  and  here  the  princesses  fol- 
lowed the  queen.  Ail  driven  by 
sympathy,  and  tnnui ;  and  yet  in  ihld 
crowded  little  room  no  one  dared  to 
sit  down  from  hour  to  hour,  while  thdr 
m^ycisties  were  present ;  for  this  was 
etionctte.  The  princesscB  tuvcr 
spoke  to  their  father  or  mother,  uuleM 
they  were  first  spoken  to,  ThiK,  too, 
was  etiquette  ;  and  all  human  beings 
were  obliged,  in  that  day  of  long 
trains  aud  high- bee  led  shoes,  lo  learn 
the  art  of  walking  backwards  ;  and 
make  their  retreat  without  seeing 
where  this  retrograde  manoeuvre  wa« 
carrying  them.  And  this,  too,  was 
etiquette.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  alt  this  was  as  irksome  to  the 
king  and  queen,  as  it  was  vexatioux 
to  the  feelings  and  hazardous  to  tbo 
lirabs  of  their  Majesty *fi  loyal  and 
backsliding  subjects*  **  Poor  little  Bur- 
ney  complains  "  of  it  in  all  ways — ludi- 
crously, lackadaisically,  and  in  sober 
seriousness  ;  but  the  formality  of  thttf 
dismal  life  made  such  a  contrast  lo 
all  that  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  ail 
to  half  kill  her.  Siie  speaks  at  last  in 
the  tone  of  an  anchorite,  or  a  nun  be* 
tween  four  walls.  *'  Hopes  that  she 
may  be  able  to  reconcile  berwlf  to 
her/fl/e ;  thinks  that  ffesfi^y  h  not  to 
to  hv  eonnterjicted  J  ^  '»  Z'*^**' 

ali  things^'  rather  tliM  int  the 

view    which   n\<  iuthcr   to 

plate  her  in  tii.  Id;  and  ut- 

ters »vnliuienti!  w  ortny  of  a  monk  of 
La  Trappe,  spade  in  hand,  digging 
his  own  grave*    li  is  to  b«  hoped  that 
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.  all  this  has  changed  long  since.  Bat 
.  the  volumes  are  a  standing  memorial, 
and  they  thus  become,  like  other 
standing  memorials,  a  warning  of  the 
way  which  ambitious  young  ladies 
have  taken,  and  will  Uke,  towards 
making  themselves  very  wretched; 
and  to  the  unambitious,  a  great  re- 
conciler to  the  comforts,  the  pleasant- 
ness, and  the  freedom  of  a  life  that 
never  sees  grandeur  but  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  life  of  the  equerry  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  amu- 
sing. Colonel  Goldsworthy,  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  in  the  actual  command  of 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  was  one  of 
those  gentlemen ;  and  though  evident- 
ly fond  of  detailing  his  sorrows,  and 
stating  them  with  a  humorous  sadness, 
yet  if  the  facts  be  so,  his  honours 
were  not  to  be  envied.  He  tells  Miss 
Barney  that  his  only  resource  in  his 
office  is  his  relaxation  of  the  tea-table 
in  hers  and  Madame  Schwellenburg's 
apartment.  **  All  the  comfort  of  my 
life,  in  this  house,  is  one  half  hour  a- 
day  spent  in  this  room ;  after  all  one's 
labours,  riding  and  walking,  standing 
and  bowing,  what  a  life  it  is !  Well, 
it*s  honour,  that*s  one  comfort.  One 
has  the  honour  to  stand  until  one  has 
not  a  foot  left,  and  to  ride  till  one*s 
stiff,  and  to  walk  till  one  is  ready  to 
drop,  and  then  one  makes  one's  lowest 
bow,  and  blesses  one's-self  for  the  ho- 
nour. Wait,"  said  he  to  her — •'  but 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  you,  because 
you  know  almost  nothing  of  the  joys 
of  this  sort  of  life — but  wait  till  No- 
vember or  December^  and  then  you*ll 
get  a  pretty  taste  of  them.  Running 
along  in  those  cold  passages;  then 
bursting  into  rooms  tit  to  bake  you ; 
then  back  again  into  all  those  agree- 
able puffs.  1  promise  you,  you'll  get 
knocked  up  in  three  days — take  my 
word  for  that."  Among  other  ad- 
vices, he  begged  of  her  not  to  attend 


the  early  prayers  in  winter.  ^*  DoD*t 
go  to  early  prayers  in  November ;  if 
you  do,  that  will  completely  kill  yoo. 
Joking  apart*  let  me  have  the  honour 
just  to  advise  against  this  one  things 
or  else  it*s  all  over  with  you."  He 
then  describes  the  sufferings  of  the 
royal  family. 

**  When  the  princesses,  used  to  it 
as  they  are,  g^t  regularly  knocked  up 
before  the  business  is  over,  off  they 
drop,  one  by  one: — first,  the  queen 
deserts  us;  then  princess  Elizabeth  is 
done  for ;  then  the  princess-royal  be- 
gins coughing;  then  princess  Augusta 
gets  the  snuffles ;  and  all  the  poor 
attendants,  my  poor  sister  at  their 
head,  drop  off,  one  after  another,  like 
so  many  snuffs  of  candies;  till  at  last, 
dwindle,  dwindle,  not  a  soul  goes  to 
the  cb^>el,  but  the  king,  the  parson, 
and  myself;  and  there  we  three  freewo 
it  out  together.**  And  this  weariness 
of  soul  evidently  pervaded  the  whole 
household.  The  queen  complained 
that  she  could  not  get  any  body  to 
converse  with  her;  ''she  liked  con- 
versation,** she  said,  <'but  all  that  she 
got  from  any  one,  was — yes  and  no.** 

We  had  a  still  more  expressive 
sketch  from  a  chaplain  of  the  house- 
hold, with  the  extraordinary  name 
of  ''Turbulent;**  a  name  which  his 
manners  might  have  weil  deserved^ 
but  who  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
in  the  present  instance  spoke  gravely. 
"  You  have  now,"  said  he,  "  seen 
nearly  the  whole  of  every  thing  that 
will  come  before  you.  In  a  very 
short  time  you  will  have  passed  six 
months  here,  and  then  you  will  know 
your  life  for  as  many,  and  twice,  and 
thrice  as  many  years.  You  will  have 
seen  every  body  and  every  thing ;  and 
the  same  round  will  still  be  the  same, 
year  after  year,  without  intermission 
or  alteration.*'  So  much  for  the  rap- 
tures of  ladies  of  the  bed-ebamber. 


The  Railway. 


The  single  question  on  this  subject 
is — ^ho w  are  accidents  to  be  avoided  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  vast  power 
of  the  invention ;  of  its  completeness 
for  strength  and  speed ;  of  its  giving 
an  altogether  new  facility  of  transit 
to  man ;  of  its  most  marvellously  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  human  inter- 
course; and  of  its  thus  answering  all 
ibe  gen  eral  purposes  for  which  it  was 


designed,  but  one^and  that  is  safety. 
That  one  is  therefore  the  great  object 
to  which  the  attention  of  science  should 
be  turned,  and  the  liberality  of  Go- 
vernments directed.  There  is  some 
advantage  in  being  aware  of  the  single 
point  to  which  the  general  mind  should 
be  directed,  in  the  instance  of  any 
great  invention.  And  henceforth  it 
is  plaui,  that  if  research  and  rewards 
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ought  to  be  applied  lo  the  opemtloa     whole 
of  uny  macliints  they  ought  ii^  ho  to 
the  aimple  object  ot  givhtg  conaplete 
tectirihj   to    the    pasaengers    by    the 
raiiway* 

The  accident  on  the  Versailles  rail- 
way has  been  terrible — perhaps  the 
most  terrible  which  hiia  occurreti  since 
the  first  u^e  of  the  invention  {  but  it  is 
Dot  a  more  formidable  one  than  from 
the  nature  of  the  maclnne  might  have 
happened  on  any  day  since  it  tirst  ran ; 
aod  the  true  wonder  is,  that  such 
accidents  have  not  happened  in  every 
country  where  it  has  been  employed. 
In  the  pre^nt  condition  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  slightest  derangement  is 
BuIBcientto  produce  wide-spread  ruin. 
The  breaking-  of  a  single  axle  pro- 
duced the  French  catastrophe  \  the 
breaking  of  a  single  crank  might  have 
done  it ;  the  snapping  of  a  chain  haa 
done  similar  mischief;  the  slightest 
awkwardness  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
gineer might  do  it,  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  the  psf^sengers  of 
the  whole  train.  The  Versailles  acci- 
dent has  struck  terror  into  Paris,  and 
mustj  for  a  considerable  timo,  greatly 
impair  the  popularity  of  the  convey- 
ance; but  it  will  still  be  used,  andwill^ 
of  course,  still  be  liable  to  the  same 
cal  amity,  uu  less  some  important  change 
ikcs  place  iu  its  management.  The 
Ecount  in  the  Monitcur  is  official,  and 
•gives  the  outline  which  the  govern- 
inent  desires  to  be  received,  U  is  in 
lubstance  this  i — The  train  of  the  rwe 
gauche — for  there  is  one  also  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine— which  left 
Versailles  at  half-past  five  in  the  after- 
noon for  Paris,  consisted  of  eighteen 
carriages,  two  open,  three  diligences^ 
and  thirteen  carriages  of  the  second 
class.  It  was  drawn  by  two  engines* 
On  its  approaching  Bellevuet  about 
three  miles  from  Paris,  the  axle  of  the 
first  engine  broke»  and  the  wheels  be- 
coming detached,  the  engine  got  off 
the  rails,  and,  plunging  across  the 
road,  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  shock 
of  the  second  engine,  which  ran  over 
it,  and  was  pulled  forward  by  two  of 
the  close  carriages,  two  open  car- 
riages and  a  diligence,  which  bounded 
over  the  wreck  of  theotbers,  and  formed 
a  pile.  The  shock  broke  up  those 
carriages  at  the  instant,  and  most  of 
the  passengers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
But  even  this,  fearful  as  it  was,  was 
not  the  worst*  The  fire  of  the  broken 
engines  fell  on  the  road,  and  ignited 
the  fragments  of  the  carriages— the 


■\  a  biaxe.     The  sur-  . 
vivifig   I  rs   now   attempted  to 

make  their  c^ciipe,  and  some  were 
dragged  out  of  the  windows^  but  the 
rest  were  chietly  consumed  to  af'hes* 
The  pile  of  broken  carriages  was  at 
least  thirty  feet  hiyh,  and  this  burning 
so  fiercely  as  to  be  scarcely  approach- 
able. 

Every  day,  for  a  considerable  time 
after,  furnished  some  melancholy  de- 
tails in  the  French  papers.  The  num- 
ber in  the  whole  train  was  about  one 
thousand.  The  f^^to  had  collected  a 
great  number  of  people  at  Versailles 
to  sec  the  fountains  in  the  palace  gar^ 
dens  play ;  and,  as  the  pafsengers 
were  so  numerous,  a  second  tender 
had  been  fixed  on.  As  the  train  ap« 
proached  Belle vue,  it  was  remarked 
that  it  moved  with  extraordinary 
speed,  and  in  another  moment  came 
the  general  shock.  Only  those  in  iho 
first  five  carriages  were  hurt;  the 
other  carriages,  though  feeling  the 
shock  to  some  degree,  auff'ored  no  in- 
jury. Kvery  thing  that  could  be  done, 
by  medical  aid  and  public  liberalityj 
was  actively  employed  ;  and  the  king 
signalized  his  humanity  by  the  inter- 
est which  he  took  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers.  A  report  was 
made  by  the  goirernment  engineers  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  stal- 
ed^ that  the  calamity  was  the  "  result 
of  gross  faults  easy  to  have  been 
avoided.  The  first  being  the  em- 
ployment of  four-wheeled  engines  in- 
stead of  those  having  six  ;  and  the 
second,  the  having  two  locomotives 
for  a  single  train."  Adding,  that  from 
the  obviousness  of  such  errors,  the  oo- 
cnrrence  was  no  argument  against  the 
merits  of  railway  travelling.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  strong  ro* 
marks  were  made  on  the  locking  of  the 
carriage  doors,  by  which  escape  was 
prevented,  and  also  on  the  want  of 
some  means  to  separate  the  locomotive 
from  the  train,  when  the  axle 
broke. 

The  numbers  destroyed  or  mutila- 
ted are  not  yet  ascertained.  The  go- 
vernment paper  states  them  at  the 
smallest  number,  forty- three  killed 
and  fifty  wounded.  Other  accounts 
nearly  double  this  number,  frightful 
as  It  is ;  and  the  nature  of  the  event 
palpably  puts  it  beyond  any  exact 
calculation.  Many  persons  certainly 
were  in  the  carriages  of  whonij 
remnant  has  been  found  ;  in  sq 
stances  a  whole  famJl>  have  dli 
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ed.     Many  of  the  passengers  were 
strangers,  for  whom  no  enquiry  has 
been  made,  and  who,  in  such  a  city  as 
Paris,  could  not  be  missed.     The  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
since  employed  in  lifting  the  dust  of 
the  road  and  the  ashes  of  the  car- 
riages, and  have  found  fragments  of 
jewellery,  watches,  and  snuff-boxes, 
by  some  of  which  alone  the  deaths  of 
the  owners  have  been    ascertained. 
Admiral   D'Urville,   a  distinguished 
French  navigator,  and  some  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  are  the 
only  public  persons  yet  ascertained  to 
be  lost — the  holiday  people  of  Paris 
being,  as  elsewhere,  among  the  hum- 
bler orders.     It  is  observable  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  that  the  in- 
jury  was  done  in  the  carriages  nearest 
the  engine,  while,  out  of  the  whole 
eighteen,  thirteen  altogether  escaped. 
In  some  instances  in  England,  it  Is 
true  that  the  injury  has  been  sustain- 
ed  by  the  carriages  at  the  other  end  of 
the  train ;  but  this  was  always  from 
the  rapid  succession  of  another  train. 
It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  if  a 
pair  of  large  trucks  with  wool-packs, 
or  any  other  substance  at  once  light 
and  resisting,  were  placed  between  the 
train  and  the  locomotive,  the  shock 
would  be  comparatively  trivial.     The 
power  of  separating  the  train  instan- 
taneously from  the  engine  would  also 
be  of  evident  value.     But  the  grand 
difficulty  is  the  speed  ;  while  it  conti- 
nues from  five- and- twenty  to  forty,  or 
even  fifty  miles  an  hour,  it  must  be 
dangerous — for  the  slightest  failure  in 
any  part  of  the  machinery  must  be 
ruin.     But  the  speed  is  the  favourite 
object ;  and  to  spin  over  a  country  in 
an  hour  which  in  other  wavs  of  con- 
veyance would  occupy  half  a  day,  is 
the  delight  of  the  multitude.    Against 
this  feeling  there  is  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  argue.     It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
idrer  of  fortune,  to  whom  hours  and 
weeks  are  the  same,  as  much  as  of  the 
man  of  business,  to  whom   time  is 
money.    Engineers  are  already  boast- 
ing of  inventions  which  are  to  make  a 
mile  a  minute  a  tardy  pace,  and  are 
to  sweep  us  from    London    to  the 
Land's  End  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.     The  railway  is  even  becom- 
ing a  popuUr  pastime  here;  and  it 
was  but  the  other  day  that  a  large 
party  went  by  the  railroad  to  South- 
ampton, and,  after  miaking  a  jonmey 
pt  §erenij'f^%  milea  in  nmetoT  lua- 
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choon,  were  received  on  board  a 
steam-boat  for  an  excursion  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  after  aboTe  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  naval  discovery  on  the 
shore  of  that  unknown  region^  were 
carried  up  to  London  again,  and 
placed  within  the  circuit  of  the  city 
at  ten  o'clock,  after  a  dair  of  great 
amusement,  in  which  they  had  traversed, 
or  rather  flown,  300  miles.  Tempta- 
tions of  this  order  are  irresistible.  The 
French  Government  seems  to  bo  in 
earnest  at  last  in  its  adoption  of  the 
railroad  system.  Seven  vast  lines  of 
conveyance  are  to  be  opened  from 
Paris  to  all  points  of  the  compass. — 
I.  To  Belgium,  through  Lisle  and  Va- 
lenciennes. 2.  To  Germany,  through 
Strasbure.  3.  To  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Cetre. 
4.  To  the  ocean,  by. Nantes.  5.  To 
Spain,  through  Bordeaux  and  Bay- 
onne.  6.  To  the  centre  of  France, 
through  Vicrzon.  7.  To  England, 
with  a  terminus  yet  unsettled.  Be> 
sides  two  interior  railroads  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Rhine,  through 
Lyons,  Dijon,  and  Melhouse.  And 
from  the  Mediteranean  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, through  Cette,  Toulouse,  and 
Bordeaux. 

Of  all  these  roads,  the  most  pro- 
ductive because  the  most  frequented, 
in  every  sense  the  most  important, 
will  be  that  between  Paris  and  Eng- 
land. The  point  of  communication 
should  so  obviously  be  Calais,  that  it 
is  only  surprising  that  there  should  be 
a  moment*s  doubt  on  the  subject.  The 
shortest  distance  by  sea  should,  in 
every  instance,  decide  the  choice  of  a 
terminus  between  a  continent  and  an 
island.  Space  of  land  has  become 
scarcely  a  consideration.  For  what 
is  the  difference  between  twenty- 
miles  and  ten  on  a  railroad?  But 
we  have  not  arrived  at  that  power 


of  annihilating  space  by  sea,  and 
there  is,  at  present,  no  probability 
of  our  exceeding  twelve,  or  per- 
haps fourteen  miles  an  hour. — Thus 
the  time  saved  by  having  the  ter- 
minus at  Boulogne  instead  of  Ca- 
lais might  be  five  minutes,  but  the 
time  lost  by  the  longer  sea  passage  is 
DOW  an  hour,  and  may  occasionally 
be  much  more.  Nature,  which  has 
i^ned  Calais  at  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Dover,  has  done  her  part  in  settlingr 
the  question  already.  If  this  railroad 
were  completed,  it  would  be  perfectly 
^^Qssible  to  reach  Paris  firom  London 
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between  breakfast  and  supper;  tbe 
journey,  in  fact,  at  the  common  rate 
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of  thirty  miles  an   hour«   might  bo 
made  within  a  much  shorter  interval. 


HAMBuao. 


The  destruction  of  a  large  portioq 
of  this  old  city  has  called  forth  a 
general  spirit  of  contribution,  and  the 
Ring  of  Prussia,  in  a  feeling  and  grace- 
ful address  to  his  subjects,  nas  recom- 
mended the  distress  of  the  people  to 
the  clergy  and  their  congregations,  and 
has  already,  personally,  s^nt  a  largo 
sum  for  their  relief.  The  King  of 
Hanover,  an  honest  and  kind-hearted 
man,  accustomed  to  the  charitable 
energies  of  England,  has  contributed 
largely.  The  Ring  of  Denmark,  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  other  lead- 
ing personages  of  Germany,  havo 
given  assistance;  and  the  subscription 
In  London  has  already  reached  about 
L.20,000,  of  which  more  than  half  has 
been  already  dispatched  in  dollars  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
The  details  of  the  fire  are  not  yet  ex- 
actly ascertaiuable.  There  is  some 
doubts  of  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and 
even  of  tbe  nature  of  its  losses.  The 
extent  of  the  injury,  however,  has  been 
much  exaggerated  ;  and  the  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  consumed,  would  more  pro- 
perly have  been  stated  b.%  florins ;  un- 
less the  expense  of  rebuilding  were  to 
be  included,  which,  for  the  material  of 
about  1500  houses,  must  entail  a  heavy 
outlay. 

The  fire  was  first  discovered  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Ascen- 
sion Day.  For  four  hours  it  was 
nearly  disregarded,  and  continued 
burning  down  tho  houses  of  the  dirty 
and  crowded  quarter  in  which  it 
began.  The  district  surrounding 
the  Stein  Tweite,  where  it  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  a 
maker  of  cigars,  consists  chiefly  of 
wretched  wooden  houses,  some  of 
them  lofty,  and  spreading  over  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  all  probably  in 
a  state  of  disrepair  and  decay,  and 
filled  with  every  filth  of  a  squalid 
part  of  a  squalid  population.  A  large 
spirit-warehouse,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  inflammable  quarter,  soon 
took  fire,  and  the  flames  suddenly 
spreading  over  the  whole  district,  a 
large  one,  for  it  cannot  cover  less 
than  thirty  or  forty  acres,  became 
wholly  irrestrainable.  The  east  wind, 
which  had  blown  partially  for  tome 
time,  now  began  to  come  in  Tiolent 


gusts,  carrying  burning  fragments  high 
in  the  air,  and  thus  extending  the 
conflagration.  As  an  instance  of  tho 
efiect  thus  produced,  the  Nicolai 
Church  was  set  on  fire  by  a  fragment 
falling  on  the  roof  of  the  steeple, 
which  was  200  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  whole  edifice  was  soon  in  flames, 
and  as  its  ruin  was  seen  to  be  inevi- 
table, and  there  was  but  little  risk  of 
human  life,  it  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity.  The  fire  raging  within 
gradually  heated  the  copper  covering 
of  the  spire  until  it  actually  glowed. 
Then  the  copper  began  to  burst,  and 
the  flames  darted  out  in  all  directions ; 
at  length  the  beams  being  all  burnt, 
the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  steeple 
began  to  bend,  and  after  wavering  for 
a  while,  it  plunged  down  upon  the 
roof  of  this  great  church,  which  was 
immediately  one  huge  body  of  flames ; 
also  involving,  unfortunately,  a  vast 
quantity  of  furniture,  which  had  been 
just  placed  there  for  safety. 

The  senate,  or  governing  body  of 
Hamburg,  had  assembled  at  an  ear- 
ly hour,  and  as  every  effort  had  been 
found  unavailing  to  stop  the  confla- 
gration, they  sent  for  Messrs  Thomp« 
son  and  Lindley,  the  engineers  of  tne 
railway,  and  appointed  them  to  direct 
their  firemen.  They  adopted  the  plan 
of  abandoning  the  burning  district, 
and  endeavouring  to  save  the  yet  un- 
touched portions  of  the  city.  But  for 
this  purpose  their  only  resource  was 
to  blow  up  the  lines  of  houses  between 
those  districts.  The  explosion  imme- 
diately took  place,  and  all  that  was 
saved  may  have  owed  its  safety  to  this 
bold  advice.  But  the  rabble,  always 
savage,  took  this  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  brutal  jealousy  with  which  the 
foreigner  looks  upon  the  Englishman. 
At  the  moment  when  the  English  en- 
gineers with  their  men,  the  English 
residents,  and  even  the  crews  of  the 
English  merchant  ships  in  the  Elbe, 
were  making  the  most  active  efforts 
(and  the  only  effectual  ones  in  the 
end)  to  extinguish  the  flames,  there 
was  a  general  outcry  against  them,  as 
continuing  the  conflagration,  as  setting 
houses  on  fire,  and  having  been  found 
with  matches  In  their  pockets,  &c. 
Thaf  the  nadve  vagabonds  and  thl«^«ii^ 
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for  the  saVe  of  robbing  with  impnoity, 
U  perfectly  probable,  and  that  they 
might  have  found  it  convenient  to 
charge  the  English  with  doing  what 
they  themselves  were  busy  in  doing 
at  the  moment,  is  only  what  might  be 
expected  from  such  villains.  But  the 
readiness  with  which  this  mo^  im- 
probable and  infamous  cry  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  people,  very  much  cools  our 
sympathy  for  their  sufferings ;  and  if 
the  Senate  shall  not  make  an  example 
of  every  ruffian  who  was  heard  pro- 
pagating this  lie,  and  still  more  join- 
ing in  the  personal  ill-usage  of  our 
countrymen,  not  a  shilling  more  ought 
to  be  sent  from  this  country  to  either 
senate  or  people.  It  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  duty  of  our  minister.  Co- 
lonel Hodges,  to  demand  a  strict  in- 
vestigation on  the  subject,  and  after 
having  thus  shown  the  iniquity  of  the 
clamour,  to  have  demanded  the  con- 
dign punishment  of  every  propagator 
of  a  report  which  might  have  ended 
in  extensive  bloodshed.  This  remains 
for  him  to  do,  and,  if  he  regards 
himself  as  a  proper  English  represen- 
tative, he  must  do  it.  We  say,  that 
in  no  city  ought  the  clamour  to  have 
been  raised,  and  in  none  ought  it  to 
be  done  with  impunity.  A  few  brand- 
ings and  whippings  might  bring  those 
miscreants  to  a  sense,  if  not  of  their 
crime,  yet  of  their  hazard  ;  and  spe- 
cial care  ought  to  be  taken  that  not 
one  of  them  should  receive  a  farthing 
of  English  contribution. 

But  the  eventual'loss  to  Hamburg 
may  be  repaid  by  the  advantages 
which  the  conflagration  has  given  for 
clearing  a  most  unwholesome  and  abo- 
minable portion  of  one  of  the  filthiest, 
most  gloomy,  and  most  deformed 
cities  of  Europe.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  desire  to  see  fire  the  agent  in 
this  business.  But  unless  fire  did  the 
work,  it  would  never  have  been  done. 
Hamburg  had  been  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries  one  of  the  richest  cities 
on  the  continent.  It  grew  in  opu- 
lence, from  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  the  French  war, 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  German  style  of  living, 
the  inhabitants  were  by  much  the 
most  opulent  in  Europe.  Almost  every 
trafficxer,  above  the  absolute  dealer 
in  old  rags,  had  his  garten-house, 
(villa.)  There  was  scarcely  a  respect- 
able family  in  the  city  which  did  not 
keep  Its  carriage,  and  the  Hamburg 
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dinners  were  memorable  for  extrava- 
gance. And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  mass  of  private  wealth,  th^re  was 
a  total  want  of  public  spirit.  No  man 
thought  of  reforming  squalid ness  of 
the  most  repulsive  kind.  The  canals, 
and  they  are  numberless,  were  left 
fetid  pools ;  the  streets  were  badly 
paved ;  the  public  buildings  were 
dingy  with  the  dust  of  ^^te  r cen- 
turies ;  the  habitations  of  the  lower 
orders  were  the  extreme  of  dirt  and 
dilapidation ;  yet  no  man  came  for- 
ward to  open  any  of  those  wretched 
quarters.  No  act  of  the  people  washed, 
or  brushed,  or  coloured,  or  cleaned 
any  thing.  Our  only  wonder  is,  that 
the  plague  did  not  take  up  its  residence 
there  with  as  much  the  air  of  a  native 
as  in  the  dens  of  Constantinople  or 
Cairo.  For  this,  however,  we  do  not 
blame  the  Senate.  The  government 
is  too  free  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing. 
But  they  will  now  find  the  space  open 
for  them,  and  as  they  must  fill  it  with 
something,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  fill  it  with  decent  houses,  and  give 
their  wretched  population  room  enough 
to  see  the  heavens  above,  and  breathe 
their  air  beneath.  This  ruin  might  all 
have  been  averted  if  they  had  from 
time  to  time  but  expended  a  little  of 
their  wealth  (and  they  now  are  grow* 
ing  rapidly  rich  again)  in  improving 
the  ventilation  of  the  city,  in  gradually 
removing  their  frightful  old  streets,  and 
in  making  spacious  communications 
between  the  different  quarters.  The 
whole  crowd  of  the  canals  ought  to  be 
built  over;  this  alone,  would  give  them 
handsome  avenues.  Let  them  follow 
the  example  of  London.  See  how  we 
are  piercing  through  the  districts  of 
ancient  abomination,  and  pouring  light 
upon  the  darkness  of  cellars  and  cen- 
turies. Smithfield  already  trembles, 
and  even  St  Giles's  begins  to  thinic  its 
privilege  of  annual  fever  in  hazard. 
But  the  German  will  do  none  of  these 
things— with  his  pipe  in  his  month  he 
will  smoke  away  existence,  as  his  fa- 
thers did  before  him — ^bequeath  the 
business  of  improvement  to  his  sons, 
who  will  pass  through  life  with  their 
souls  wrapped  in  tobacco  fumes,  like 
their  sallow  predecessors — and  trans- 
mit the  recorded  repulsiveness  of  any 
thing  that  meets  the  senses  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Teutchland,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  renovation,  to  the  lat- 
ter ages  of  mankind. 
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Chaptka  1. 
Tub  K£y* 


Ocm  narrative  tnkes  m  back  to  the 
tnlddle  of  the  si^teoDth  centuryi  and 
places  us  in  the  town  of  Faduu,  at  that 
time  under  the  govern  men  I  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venictj,  Angelo  Mjilipkri 
was  the  podesta  nppointed  by  the  Ke* 
public  to  ruio  over  this  dependency. 
It  is  well  known  that  Venice  was  not 
only  severe  in  its  goTernment,  but 
equally  jealous  of  those  governors 
themselves  on  whom  it  conferred  the 
necessary  power  of  carrying  its  decrees 
Into  execution.  The  delegate  of  the 
Republic — fearful  person  as  he  might 
be  to  those  placed  under  his  authority 
— was  himself  the  subject  of  perpetual 
aurveilJance«  and  under  the  complete 
control  of  that  formidable  Council  of 
Ten,  which  still  retains  in  history  so 
mysterious  and  terrible  a  name.  An- 
gelo Malipieri  kept  all  Padua  in  awe 
—men  held  their  breath  as  he  passed 
—the  lattice  dosed  at  his  approach^ — 
the  song  ceased  —  man  and  woman 
alike  dreaded  his  observation^  escaped 
from  his  presence  if  it  were  possible, 
or,  if  to  encounter  him  was  unavoid- 
able, paid  to  him,  in  exterior  deport* 
ment,  the  most  profound  deference. 
Yet  Angelo  Maliptert  was  himself 
afSieted  with  a  more  constant  terror, 
suspicion*  and  alarm,  than  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Padua  over  whom  he 
tyrannized.  The  Council  of  Ten,  he 
was  well  aware,  had  their  spies  around 
lilm  i  amongst  their  number  all  could 
not  possibly  be  his  friends,  and  one 
enemy  might  have  it  in  hi^  power  to 
HGcoroplish  his  ruin.  What  those 
fpiei  might  report — ^what  the  Council 
iBight  decree — who  could  assure  him 
for  a  single  day  ?  A  spy  might  not 
only  discover,  he  might  invent ;  and 
that  Council  knew  no  limit  to  the  se* 
verity  of  its  decrees,  and  no  resistance 
to  their  execution.  An  eastern  despot, 
who,  as  the  sole  minister  of  his  will> 
fends  a  solitary  mute  with  the  present 
of  a  bowstring  to  his  disgracea  vizier, 
could  not  have  more  contidence  in  its 
power  than  had  ihiB  lecret  Council  of 
Ten. 


But  Angelo  Malipieri  had  still 
other  sources  of  disquietude.  Not 
content  with  occupying  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing  and  perilous  posi- 
tions of  public  life — one  which  secured 
him  the  hatred  of  all  beneath,  and  the 
suspicion  of  all  above  him — he  had 
contrived  to  make  for  himself  a  posi* 
tion  in  private  life  which,  if  not  so 
dangerous,  was  equally  embarrassing. 
He  had  married,  as  many  noblemen 
then  did,  »nd  as  some»  we  suppose^  do 
even  to  this  day,  a  woman  of  high  fa* 
mity  and  powerful  connexions,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wealth  and  inlltieNce  which 
the  alliance  brought  with  it,  but  with- 
out any  feeling  of  affection  wliHtuver 
for  the  lady  of  his  choice.  Aud  thi>ugh 
the  bride  was  young  and  beautiful 
and  amiahlci  this  waa  no  matter  fur 
wonder  ;  for  Angelo  knew  well  that 
Catarina  Bragadina  vieldcd  him  her 
hand  solely  through  the  persuasion  or 
coercion  of  her  relations — that  ber 
heart  was  engaged  elsewhere — aiad 
that  duty,  cold,  formal  duty,  was  the 
utmost  he  could  claim  from  one  whom 
nature  had  rendered  capable  of  the 
warmest  and  most  devoted  attach- 
ment.  The  lovely  daughter  of  one  of 
the  proudest  houses  of  Venetian  no* 
bility,  who  in  her  maiden  state  was 
the  envy  of  her  sex,  had  been  ever 
since  her  marriage  kept  in  a  splendid 
but  harsh  imprisonment,  by  a  hus- 
band who  was  aa  jealous  of  his 
honour  as  he  was  indifferent  and  re- 
gardless of  herself.  That  passion 
which  xVngelo  had  not  found  at 
homCf  he  had  sought  abroad  ;  and  an 
actress  who  bore  the  name  of  Thlsbia* 
a  charming  and  fascinating  creature* 
who  had  risen  from  the  very  lowest 
condition  and  class  of  society  to  the 
possession  of  great  wealth  and  still 
greater  popularity,  was  the  object  of 
his  present  idolatry.  His  dreaded 
power  as  podesta  was  sufficient  to  keep 
aloof  that  flock  of  admirers  alt  i 
by  the  favourite  actress  of  the 
but  the  heart  of  Thisbia  had  by  na^ 
means  lubmitted  to  tba  tyrant  of  Pa^ 
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dua.  He  could  succeed  iu  deterring 
and  terrifying  his  rivals— in  repelling 
others  from  her  door — ^in  securing  for 
himself  such  a  reception  in  her  house  as 
had  proclaimed  him  to  the  world  at  large 
a  favoured  lover;  hut  all  this  had  not 
iUi^ratiated  hira  with  the  pretty  TThis- 
bia  herself,  who,  though  her  manners 
had  certainly  not  been  irreproachable, 
was  a  iierson  far  more  governed  by 
the  feelings  of  her  heart  than  by  any 
other  earthly  coniideration. 

This  fascinating  woman  kept  the 
podesta  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  jea- 
lousy. She  would  sport  with  his  pas- 
sion, and,  by  a  thousand  provoking 
■allies,  manifest  her  own  freedom  from 
that  thraldom  she  was  even  then  throw, 
ing  around  him.  Another  lover  she 
did  not  dare  openly  to  favour— -it 
would  have  been  fatal,  at  least  to  Aim, 
80  far  to  exasperate  the  tyrant  of  Pa- 
dua ;  but  this  was  the  nearest  approz- 
imation  to  success  he  had  hitherto 
attained.  Our  podesta,  therefore,  had 
upon  his  hand^,  in  the  same  town,  a 
wife  and  a  mistress,  of  both  of  whom 
he  was  jealous  in  the  extreme — of  the 
one  for  the  sake  of  hxs  honour,  of  the 
other  for  his  love.  His  wife  he  kept 
confined  within  her  own  chamber  in  a 
seclusion  as  complete  as  any  Turkish 
husband  could  possibly  have  desired  ; 
his  mistress  he  could  not  seclude  from 
the  world  in  the  same  manner,  but  he 
every  where  followed  and  watched  her 
with  a  lynx-eyed  suspicion. 

On  the  evening  from  which  we  take 
up  our  narrative,  the  mansion  of  This- 
bia  was  the  scene  of  festivity,  and  was 
thronged  with  all  the  brilliant  and  the 
witty  of  the  town  of  Padua.  Not  only 
the  house,  but  the  garden  had  been 
illuminated  for  the  fete ;  and  Angelo 
having  taken  Thisbia  apart,  was  walk- 
ing with  her  to  and  fro  on  a  marble 
terrace,  where  the  orange-trees  alter- 
nated with  the  glittering  and  coloured 
lamps,  and  which  was  at  present  de- 
serted of  all  other  visiters.  As  was 
not  unusual  with  the  podesta,  be  had 
been  making  some  few  enquiries  of 
the  lady,  which  had  evidently  been 
prompted  by  his  jealousy. 

**  A  brother?"— he  might  have 
been  heard  to  say — "  Is  it  a  brother 
of  yours,  this  young  man  who  has 
lately  followed  you  to  Padua  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Thisbia,  "  a  bro- 
ther." 

'<  And  his  name?*'  pursued  tho 
eoquhrer. 
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"  Is  Rodolfo.  I  have  told  you  this 
twenty  times,  my  most  redoubtable 
podesta.  Have  you  no  more  gracioui 
subject  of  conversation  ?  ** 

«  Pardon,  Thisbia ;  I  will  ask  no 
more  questions.  You  played  Ros- 
monda  yesterday  most  exquisitely. 
Padua  is  very  fortunate  in  possessing 
one  whom  all  Italy  extols.  But,  ah  I 
how  all  this  admiring  and  applausive 
audience  irritate  and  wound  me.  I 
die  with  jealousy  when  I  see  ao  many 
eyes  feasting  upon  your  beauty.  I 
could  strike  them  all  with  blindness. 
Pray,  who  is  that  cavalier  in  a  mask 
you  conversed  with  this  evening  un- 
der the  portico?  Pardon,  Thisbia;  I 
will  ask  no  more  questions.** 

*<  Well,  well,  you  arch  inquisitor-^ 
know  that  this  cavalier  in  a  mask 
was  no  other  than  your  own  lieute- 
nant, your  captain  of  the  tbirri,  Vir- 
gilio  Pasca.** 

*<  And  what  would  you  have  with 
him  ?  " 

<'  Ay,  what  ?— suppose  I  will  not 
tell  you?"  said  Thisbia  in  a  playful 
manner;  then,  seeing  that  the  podesta 
was  preparing  a  visage  of  entreaty, 
she  continued, «  Nay,  no  conjurations, 
fignor.  You  shall  know  all  if  you 
will,  but  tlie  story  is  something  long. 
I  am,**  said  Thisbia,  and  her  manner 
suddenly  altered,  and  she  tank  into  a 
melancholy  tone,  **  I  am,  ts  you  know, 
nothing — nobody— a  child  of  fortune, 
sprung  from  the  lowest  of  the  people 
—a  comedian — a  thing  you  may  fondle 
one  day  and  destroy  the  next,  and  do 
both  with  the  same  smile.  Wei), 
whatever  I  am,  or  may  have  been,  I 
once  had  a  mother.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  mother?  Have 
you  had  one,  gloomy  signer — you? 
Ah,  you  smile ;  but  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  a  poor,  weak,  miser- 
able child,  half- famished,  friendless 
in  the  world;  and  then  to  feel  that 
you  have  ever  about  yon,  above  you, 
a  woman,  an  angel ;  who  walks  when 
you  walk,  stops  when  you  stop  ;  who 
still  looks  on  you,  smiles  to  cheat  you 
of  your  tears;  who  teaches  you  to 
talk,  teaches  you  to  laugh,  teaches 
you  to  love  I — who  warms  your  little 
fingers  in  her  hands ;  your  little  bod j 
between  her  knees ;  your  little  shiver- 
ing soul  within  her  heart! — who  gives 
her  milk  to  you  when  an  infant ;  her 
bread  when  yon  are  grown  up ;  ber 
life  always! — to  whom  you  say  'mo- 
ther,* who  says  to  you  *  child;'  words 


\m.i'  -  ■  '•'  ■  ■  An^k: 
which  God  inmsclf  18  pleased  to  lieari 
Well*  I  had  snch  a  mother.  *Tw;ib  m 
poor  hino  woman,  wkhoui  ha!»band  or 
friend^  who  sang  ballads  m  the  public 
streets.  I  went  about  with  her,  and 
U  I  grew  up  I  sang  too.  This  waa 
Ae  commcDceatent  of  my  public 
ciireer,  signer.  Tfaey  used  to  throw 
us  isome  niisercible  com.  One  day 
my  mother  saa^  in  the  streets  of  Bre- 
scia Mime  chime  which  bore  an  oSeu- 
sive  allusion,  of  which  &hc  knew  no* 
thing-,  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Brescia,  like  this  Padua,  lies  under 
the  dominion  of  your  republic.  An 
ambassador  of  Venice  had  pjissed  at 
the  time ;  the  crowd  had  laughed  ;  a 
senator  of  iho  republic  was  attracted 
to  the  spot ;  he  listened  :  my  mother, 
quite  unconscious,  went  on  lingiu^  ; 
he  ordered  the  captain  of  the  guard 
to  lake  ihat  vile  woman  to  the  gal- 
lows—yts,  to  the  gallows  1  They 
*eizcd  upon  my  mother  ;  sbe  said  no- 
thing: why  should  she? — they  would 
not  have  heard  her.  She  embraced 
me^  and  let  fall  her  large  tears  upon 
my  forehead  ;  she  clapped  to  her  bo- 
mm  a  little  metal  crucifix  ehe  always 
carried  with  her,  and  let  them  bind 
her.  ]  see  it  now,  that  crucifii.  It 
was  of  potidhed  copper,  and  my  name, 
Thbbia,  was  rudely  traced  at  the 
bottom  of  it  with  the  sharp  point  of 
a  needle  :  she  had  wished  to  unite  in 
the  same  memorial  all  that  was  dear 
to  her— her  God  and  her  child.  J 
saw  them  hind  my  mother ;  I  could 
not  utter  a  word  ;  1  neither  cried  nor 
wept ;  I  Rtood  motionless,  aghast, 
frozen,  dead.  N  o  one  in  all  the  crowd 
spoke  a  word.  But  there  was  with 
the  senator  a  young  girl  who  held 
him  by  the  hand^  doubtless  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  struck  with  pity.  The 
bcautifui  child,  she  throw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  her  father ;  she  wept  so 
bitterly,  and  her  tears  fell  from  eyes 
so  lovely,  that  she  obtHined  the  par- 
don of  my  mother.  When  the  poor 
woman  was  unloosed*  she  took  her 
crucifix  and  g:ave  it  to  the  child,  Hwas 
all  she  had  to  give,  and  tnld  her  it 
would  bring  her  happiness*  Soon 
after  this,  my  mother  died*  I  have 
become  rich.  I  wish  to  see  that  child, 
that  infant*angcU  who  saved  my  mo* 
tber.  Who  knows? — sh«  is  now 
grown  up  lo  womanhood  ;  she  la  pro* 
bdbly  unhappy;  she  may  now  have 
need  of  me.  lu  every  town  1  visit, 
I  call  before  me  tho  shirri,  the  men 
of  police;   1  relate  this  adventure^ 


and  to  him  who  finds  out  the  perpoitl 
I  am  in  learch  of,  1  will  give  teu] 
thousand  golden   sequins.     For  thjf 
reason  1  spoke  to  Vir^ilio  Pasca,  th( 
ma;>)kcd  cavalier,  under  the  portico. 
— Are  you  satistied  ? " 

•*  Ten  thousand  golden  scquSaal** 
said  Angelo,  **  What,  then,  u  ill  you  J 
give    to   the  woman    hcr&elf  if   yoiij 
should  find  her?*' 

-  My  life  I  if  it  will  profit  her/*  ^ 

"  But  how  eould   yoa    recognf» 
her?*' 

**  By  my  mother's  crociflx." 

**  Poo!i  [   she  will  long  since  have 
lost  a  jiiece  of  worthless  copper,*' 

'*  No,  no,  no  !'*  excbimed  Thisbias 
'*  we  never  Inse  what  has  been  earnt'cf 
like  that.  And  now.  Signer  Angtlo," 
said  the  pretty  actress,  returning  Ifl 
her  natural  gaiety  of  manniT,  '*  anj 
more  questions?  or  is  your  jealouf 
curiosity  appeased  for  the  pre^'cnt  * 
Why,  what  a  sombro  aspect  you  coo^ 
tlnually  weart  you,  too,  who  are  all-* 
powerful  in  Venice.  In  vain  1  lighfi| 
up  my  house,  my  gardens ;  I  canuoH 
light  up  a  smile  upon  your  countenance.! 
In  vain  1  give  you  music ;  you  retu 
it  not  in  gaiety.     Pry  thee  smile."* 

*<  I  do    smile,**   suid   the  podeslaij 
wreathing  his  visage  rnlo  what  cer-f 
tainly   needed   the   assurance   of   hii 
word  to  certify  that  it  was  a  smileJ 
*•  You  wonder,  my  dear  Thishia,  thafj 
I  am  not  gay*     I  have  heard  you| 
story — hear  something  of  mine, 
am,  H«  you  say,  all -powerful  here  JH 
Padua,' the  sovereign  and  tyrant 
this   town.     But   absolute  as   1  am  J 
above  me — mark  you,  Thishia^ — ther 
is   something   greater — dark,    full 
shadows,  terrible  ;    there  is  Yenic 
the  state- inquisition,  the  Council 
Ten.     The  Council  of  Ten  !   speal 
of  it  in  a  whisper;  there  is  always  i 
listener  near.     They  are  men  whon 
no   one   knows,  who  know   us   alh 
who  are  visible  in  none  of  the  for  mi  _ 
and  ceremonies  of  governmenf,  wha 
are  visible  in  every  sea  Hold  that  la 
raised  ;  men  who  have  their  hands  ofl 
all  beads — yours,  mine,  that  of  th^ 
doge   himself;    who  wear  no  roya 
robe,  no  ducal  mantle,  no  crown,  uo*^ 
thing  to  designate  them  to  the  eye  i 
who»  for  all  apparatus  of  power,  havj 
a  few  secret  signs,  the  spy*  and  th^ 
©lecutiooer;    men  who  speak  to  \h§ 
people  of  Venice   only  thn-  '»>    n.i 
bronze  mouth  of  the  lion  of 
fatal  mouth,  which  you  ma;  i 
mutei  but  which  speaks,  ueterthelesj 
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with  terrible  effect,  for  it  cries  to  all 
that  pass — Denounce!  denounce  I  and 
the  wretch  once  denounced,  is  taken ; 
once  taken,  it  powerless  as  the  worm. 
At  Venice  every  thing  is  done  secret- 
ly,  mysteriously^  surely.  Condemned, 
executed ;  no  one  to  see«  to  bear  you; 
not  a  cry  possiblcy  not  a  look  that  is 
returned  by  a  human  eye ;  the  victim 
has  a  gag*  the  executioner  a  mask. 
But  why  did  I  speak  just  now  of  scaf- 
folds ?  At  Venice  men  die  not  on  the 
scaffold.  They  disappear.  A  man  is 
missing  from  his  family.  What  has 
become  of  him  ?  Ob,  the  leads,  the 
wells,  the  canal  Orfano'— they  could 
tell  I  At  night-time  you  may  hear 
something  fall  into  the  water:  pass 
on — hear  it  not.  Venice*  for  the  rest* 
is  dance  and  festivity*  music  and 
torches,  gondolas,  theatres,  and  a  car- 
nival of  five  months.  You,  Thisbia* 
a  comedian*  see  Venice  only  on  this 
side ;  I*  who  am  a  senator*  know  it 
on  the  other.  Oh,  believe  me,  there 
is  in  every  palace — in  mine*  in  that  of 
the  doge — a  secret  passage*  unknown 
to  the  master  of  it*  that  traverses 
along  the  walls  of  every  salon,  of 
every  chamber*  of  every  closet;  a 
dark  corridor*  of  which  others  have 
the  key,,  and  whose  windings  others 
trace*  and  through  which  men  pass 
and  repass  utterly  unknown  to  you* 
upon  some  mysterious  busiDess*  in 
which  you  are  kept  profoundly  igno- 
rant I  Often  in  the  night-time,  I  have 
sat  upright  in  my  bed  and  heard  steps 
within  the  wall.  Oh,  this  Council  of 
Ten !  Put  a  workman  alone  in  a  cel- 
lar; bid  him  make  you  a  lock:  be- 
fore the  lock  is  finished,  the  Council 
of  Ten  have  the  key  of  it.  Madam* 
madam*  the  valet  who  waits  on  me  b 
a  spy ;  the  friend  who  salutes  me  is  a 
spy ;  the  priest  who  confesses  me  is  a 
spy ;  the  woman  who  swears  she  loves 
me  is  a  spy" 

'^Indeed* signer!"  interruptedThis- 
bia. 

"  I  mean  not  you,*'  continued 
the  excited  podesta  ;  **  and  moreover 
you  never  say  that  you  love  me.  Every 
thing,  I  repeat,  that  sees  me  is  an  eye 
of  The  Ten— every  thing  that  hears 
me  b  an  ear  of  The  Ten — everything 
that  touches  me  is  a  hand  of  The  Ten 
—hand  how  terrible  I  that  for  a  long 
time  gently  feels*  then  seizes  with  sud- 
den and  pitiless  grasp.  Magnificent 
podesta  that  I  am  I  It  is  my  mission 
here  to  tame  and  subjugate  this  town  | 
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it  is  my  command  to  make  myself 
terrible ;  meanwhile  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  to-morrow  morning  there  shall 
not  appear  in  my  chamber  some  mi- 
serable sbirro*  who  shall  tell  me  to 
rise  and  follow  him*  and  miserable 
wretch  though  he  may  be*  I  abaii  rise 
and  follow  him — and  where  ?  To 
some  horrible  and  cavernous  place 
from  which  he  will  Issue  withoot  me. 
Tyrant  of  Padua— slave  of  Venice  I " 

"  Trulv  I  pity  you,"  replied  Thia- 
bia ;  ''  what  a  frightful  position  have 
you  described !" 

<*  Yes,  I  am  an  instrument  with 
which  one  people  tortures  another 
people.  Such  tools  wear  out  fast* 
and  break  often.'* 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation* 
Angelo*  on  turning  round*  discovered 
a  man  lying  on  the  terrace  mider  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  orange- trees.  He 
was  attired  like  a  minstrel*  and  lay 
fast  asleep*  with  his  guitar  bj  hb  side; 
but  nevertheless  the  suspicions  of  the 
podesta  were  immedUtely  aroused. 

Thisbia  smiled  at  his  alarm,  as  she 
informed  him  that  the  sleeper  was  a 
poor  player  on  the  guitar — half  an 
idiot — whom  the  dean  of  St  Mark's 
had  recommended  to  her  compassion. 
He  had  been  in  the  house  a  fortnight* 
finding  his  dinner  with  the  servants* 
and  throwing  himself  to  sleep  in  the 
first  quiet  comer  that  be  met  with. 
His  name  was  Homodei.  Her  mo- 
ther, she  added,  had  wandered  in  the 
same  way  from  town  to  town — he 
should  stay  in  her  house  as  long  as 
he  pleased. 

Notwithstanding  this  account  of 
Homodei*  and  although  bis  appear- 
ance bore  out  the  description  given 
of  him,  Angelo  could  not  help  look- 
ing at  him  with  suspicion.  His  col- 
loquial fervour  was  entirely  checked* 
and  Thbbia  had  no  diflSculty  in  per- 
suading him  to  go  and  join  the  other 
guests.  She  herself*  she  said,  would 
soon  follow  him,  but  she  saw  her  bro- 
ther Rodolfo  coming,  and  would  first 
have  a  word  with  him. 

The  podesta  left*  and  the  brother 
Rodolfo  took  his  place. 

Brother*  indeea !  He  was  no  bro- 
ther— neither  was  his  name  Rodolfo  ; 
though  as  every  one  in  Padua  is  call- 
ing him  by  that  assumed  name*  we 
shall  retain  it  throughout  the  narra- 
tive. I f  the  charming  actress  was  coy 
and  cold  to  the  podesta*  she  made 
amends  by  her  ardent  reception  of 
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Roiiolfo.  TW\3  CAvalier  had  fotlowed 
ber  to  Padudt  ur^  hI  ail  evt^nu»  tind 
ugHin  met  her  «it  thb  town,  ii4i»r  aa 
intimacy  fonn<*d  frbnrtljr  Irt^fore  io 
anuthur  part  of  Unty;  tor  Tlii  •♦»«»»  as 
ini^bt  h0  pfe5iimed  f'ruin  ht?r  prattii^* 
ftion,  ofieu  p4«»i»ed  tVoui  ciiy  r»i  crty. 
Iq  order  fo  f)ii:i)tiHte  ihvir  itift;rco>irae» 
and  biik  UiL'  jenK»u^  ^uruiiiiy  of  ttio 
podesta,  ^he  at  once  decUred  him  to 
he  hiir  brorher*  mid  tbe>  hdd  for  mime 
da^8,  uiidt^r  the  pruteuttoo  of  ihU  it»* 
•umed  reUiionslitp,  «ujoyed  iht*  utirc* 
it  ruined  i[iti«rcour%e  of  iover^i. 

But  while  Ihe  cnHUuer  of  TInshia 
was  mn^t  citrfUHtn^f  ir«tik,  and  loud, 
an  e>ewiiiie«&  could  uot  hnvt;  (ailed 
to  ob^tTve  that  the  demeanour  of 
Rodotfo  Wris  far  more  caim  and  re- 
served tbnn  so  cordial  a  reception 
from  do  beautiful  a  woman  would  have 
led  him  to  expect*  After  «be  bad 
been  pouring  out  her  beiirt  to  him  ia 
thoMB  wild  and  p}ia6toii«re  stratus* 
which,  aM  they  are  only  iucelli^^tble  to 
lover^^  we  here  wdlingly  omit,  be 
would  reply  kindly»  but  hmfly — h© 
would  prai:»e  htT  beauty,  aud  her  ge- 
nerous heart  that  deserved  to  be  loved ; 
but  be  did  this  with  more  of  reflection 
than  of  pii£^Hion  i  it  was  honest  ap- 
plaui»e,  too  honest  to  please  a  quick- 
sighted  lover.  Bat  Tbisbia  was  too 
happy  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  ex- 
erci^  a  very  rigid  serutiny  on  the 
deportment  of  her  cavalier. 

But  ^be  could  not  devote  the  whole 
eveniug  to  a  Ulc-a^cte  with  Rodolfo  ; 
she  was  compelled  to  leave  him  to 
rejoin  ber  other  visiters.  Their  in* 
terview,  it  was  agreed,  should  again 
be  renewed  when  ail  the  guests  bad 
departed  ;  nay,  if  he  chose  to  be  upon 
that  lerraee  in  about  an  bour*s  time, 
ibey  might  before  that  see  each  other 
again. 

**  Charming  woman  I  you  deserve 
to  be  loved,"  said  R.jdolfo  to  himself 
when  she  bad  left — *'  but  1  lore  you 
not." 

'*Not"  said  a  voice  behind  liim» 
**  you  love  her  not  1"  At  that  moment 
Rudulfo  felt  the  hand  of  a  !»tr»in^cr 
upou  his  shoulder.  It  was  Homodei 
— the  idiot — the  guitar  pUyer.  **  Nij,** 
continued  be,  "  you  do  not  love  this 
woman,  neither  is  your  T*ame  llodolfo. 
Your  name  ia  Eccelino  da  Romuua^* 
a  noble  of  ancient  family — and  you 
lo*e'* 

**  Ha!  who  art  thou?''  interrupted 
Rodolfo. 

Vol.  Lt.  NO*  cocxv, 
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••  I  am  the  Idiot  and  the  mnikiafi," 
re|ihvd  H(HtMi(1i.d  with  a  hiirtT  9smihs 
**  And  you  iove  Catarina  Bra^adina! 
YuU  Wull  her  h«*Hri — you  could  not 
wtu  her  h^md.  Y«»o  qniiitd  Venice, 
you  have  tie^l  to  every  part  of  lr<dy, 
but  Uive  h<o(  fi. Mowed  yon*  Yon  have 
thrown  y(*ur^e|t  headlong  into  plea. 
sures,  di(»(ructiims,  fuKieti,  vlces^use- 
l'*s»!  You  have  enileMVoured  to  love 
oilier  Women — this  comedian,  for  In. 
sraijce — hiIII  uselesj^l  —  the  ohl  tove 
has  alwnys  re  appeared  Ln*ier  the 
new.  You  hav«  come  to  Padua— it 
was  not  to  follow  Thrsi^ia— it  whs  be- 
cause the  wife  of  tlie  podesta*'- 

♦*  Peace  r*  exelaimed  Rodolfo, 
"  Hold  thy  peace  I      Name  her  not.*' 

**  Would  you  se^  her? — sees  hep 
this  niieht  ?'* 

'*  Whoor<?you?"  was  the  answer 
of  the  astoni&hed  Rodolfo. 

♦'I  Htu  the  idiot  and  the  mufician, 
replied  Homodei  with  the  same  Pinfj 
ler  smile*       ••  Would  you  see  Cat 
rina   Bfat^adini*    the  wife  of  Ati^elo 
Malipieri,  who  h  Ijoth   her   huaband 
and  her  JHib-r  ?** 

•*  Wotdd  I  see  her?  Oh,  God! 
that  it  were  possible!"  eitclaimed 
Rodolfo, 

**  You  would  see  her  then  ?  You 
shall,' 

••  Where?" 

**  In  her  own  chamber.  At  mjd» 
night  met'l  nie  at  the  southern  side  of 
the  pode^taV  palace,  and  1  will  be 
your  guide.  Oo  »iow — remember  at 
midnight*  At  piehcnt  leave  thlf^  plaee 
to  me,  i  have  need  of  ir*'*  And  Ro. 
dolfo  Withdrew  to  prepare  himself  for 
bis  mysterious  appointment, 

Homodei  lingered  on  the  terrace, 
wher<»  he  was  aware  that  Thi^bia 
would  soon  make  her  re-appt^aniuce* 
She  came,  and  was  disappointed  in  not 
6nding  Rodolfo,  but  still  more  ^^ur* 
priced  when  blie  saw  Honiodct  stand 
before  her,  looking  at  her  wiib  a  kt^en 
penetrating  glance,  very  unhko  lb© 
idiot  f>he  had  been  ready  to  answer  for 
to  the  podesta. 

**  He  is  gone,  Signora,**  said  Ho- 
modei, 

•*  Ha  1^^  exclatmed  Thisbra,  "  what 
dreadful  deceit  is  this  I  And  the  un- 
happy  podesta  V 

**  Never  mind  the  podeeta*  He  U 
gone,  I  say/* 

•*  W^ho  ore  yon  ?'* 

**1  am    a  niuaictan^  ladj**^ 
taking  his  guitar  In  his  hai 
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tinued— "This  InstrumcDt,  you  see, 
has  strings,  and  they  emit  a  sound  ac- 
cording as  I  finger  them, — and  the 
human  heart,  whether  of  n»an  or 
woman,  has  certun  strings  or  titires* 
and  the  musician  can  play  upon  these 
also.  Suppose  this  evening — by  soma 
accident — a  young  cavalier,  n ho  wears 
a  black  plume  in  bis  hat*  should  break 
an  appointment  he  has  made— I  know 
the  place  where,  at  midnzght»  you  will 
find  him.*' 

**  Where  ?— with  whom  ? — a  wo- 
man ?'*'asked  Tbisbia. 
««  A  very  fair  one." 
**  Oh,  God !  what  mean  you?  Who 
are    you?**    repeated    the  distracted 
Thisbia. 

.  «  The  musician — would    you  find 
him?* 

"  1  do  not  believe  you — I  do  not 
heed  you  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  horrid 
lie — Rodolfo  loves  ;'* — and  she  conti- 
nued to  pour  forth  her  protestations 
of  faith  in  the  constancy  of  her  lover. 
Homodei,  as  if  he  heard  them  not» 
approaching  still  nearer  to  her,  said, 
in  the  calmest  possible  voice — **  You 
have  doubtless  remarked,  that  the 
podesta,  Angelo  Malipieri,  carries* 
suspended  by  a  chain  round  his  neck, 
a  little  goldten  trinkot,  of  very  elegant 
workmanship.  That  trinket  is  a  key. 
It  will  open  a  door.  Make  pretence 
that  you  have  a  fancy  for  that  trinket 
Ask  it  of  him  without  saying  a  word 
of  the  uie  we  intend  to  make  of  it." 

**  A  keyl*'  replied  Thisbia ;  «  I  will 
not  ask  a  key  of  him.  Who  are  you, 
that  would  make  me  suspicious  of  Ro- 
dolfo? I  would  not  have  this  key. — 
Go,  I  will  not  hear  another  word  from 
you.** 

**  The  podesta,**  said  Homodei,  In 
the  same  calm  voice,  **\%  coming. 
When  you  have  the  key,  I  will  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  use  it  to-night. 
I  will  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 
*•  Wretch  1  *•  reiterated  Thisbia,  "do 
yon  not  hear  me  ?  I  say  I  will  not 
have  thb  key.  I  am  confident  of  Ro- 
dolfo. This  key,  I  do  not  think  of  it, 
— I  will  not  speak  a  word  of  it  to  the 

podesU** 

<'  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,**  replied 
Homodei,  and  left  the  terrace  as  An- 
gelo made  his  appearance. 

How  it  happened  we  leave  the 
reader  to  explain  for  himself,  hnt  it 
certainly  was  the  fact,  that  Angelo 
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Malipieri  never  received  so  kind  a 
welcome  from  the  pretty  actress  as  he 
did  at  this  moment.  Her  playful  and 
caressing  manner  necessarily  brought 
her  to  observe  and  to  handle  that  Httl« 
golden  trinket,  which  was  snapeoded 
by  a  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  po- 
desta. She  remarked  on  the  beauty 
of  its  desigB— -surely  it  was  the  work 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini — what  would  k 
be  for  ?  Why,  the  toy  was  fitter  for 
a  woman  than  a  man* 

The  podesU  ezpUioad  that  it  waa  a 
key. 

A  key  I — she  never  eould  have 
guessed  it, — and  what  would  it  open  ? 
It  opened  several  doors,  and  amongrt 
others  that  of  a  bed-chamber. 

Thisbia  was  surprised  that  so  small 
a  key  should  open  a  door ;  but  since 
it  was  a  key  and  not  a  mere  trinkett 
she  woald  not  ask  him  for  it. 

The  podesta,  who  had  never  been 
able  to  persuade  her  to  accept  any 
present  from  him,  was  delii^hted  to 
think  that  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
this  trinket.  He  pressed  it  on  her. 
He  had  another  key — it  was  quite  safe 
in  her  keeping — he  would  have  every 
lock  in  his  palace  altered,  if  this 
would  remove  her  scruples.  She  took 
it — she  returned  it— she  again  played 
with  it  as  it  hung  upon  his  neck. — 
**  Well,**  she  said  at  last,  **  since  yoa  . 
so  earnestly  wish  it,  I  wUl  accept  this 
toy." 

She  had  no  sooner  got  the  key  in 
her  possession  than  she  found  some 
excuse  for  dismissing  the  podesta. 
Homodei  was  already  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  terrace.  **  1  have  the 
key  1  '*  she  exclaimed,  as  she  ran  to- 
wards him,  '<  And  now  r** 

Homodei  took  the  key  and  carefully 
examined  it.  <*  It  is  right,"  he  said. 
"  One  hour  after  midnight,  I  will  come 
and  be  your  guide.  I  will  show  yoa 
the  first  door  you  have  to  open  with  it 
—after  which  you  can  proceed  without 
me,  for  you  will  only  have  to  walk 
straight  forward." 

«<  But  what  shall  I  find  after  tho 
first  door?**  enquired  Thisbia. 
•*  Another.*' 
••And  what  then?** 
**  A  third.     The  same  key  opens 
them  all." 
«'  And  what  behind  the  third  T 
<<  You  will  see,"  said  Homodei  with 
a  laugh,  and  left  her. 
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CUArTCB  II. 

The  Ciiuciiix. 


Catariva,  the  wif<}  of  tbe  podcsta, 
liveiii  as  we  have  said,  tn  a  state  little 
short  of  absolute  iraprbunmcnt.  Her 
chamber,  which  Wi4a  iiiuufed  at  the 
exut'me  corner  of  the  mansion,  hail 
but  one  corn  muni  cat  ion  with  the  other 
aparimetittt  of  the  house ;  and  not 
unly  WHS  fhis  chamher  kept  lotkt*d, 
biu  several  of  the  conti^uiiui  rooms, 
which  it  was  necessary  lo  iravrr&e 
htfford  reaching  it,  wore  locked  also, 
Connceted  with  this  cftambcr,  was  a 
snull  circnl.ir  oratory  for  the  kdy*s 
devotion,  from  which  there  was  no 
ouilet  whatever.  The  window  wa^ 
indeed  ornamented  with  a  balcony, 
but  it  WHS  one  which  the  lover  »  sere- 
nade could  hirdly  reacb^  mueh  less 
the  lover  himself;  when  standing 
oti  it,  you  luuk  down  Irom  an  eleva- 
tion of  ninety  feet  of  perpondieuUr 
Btone  WMfk,  aud  the  rivir  Brenta  was 
flowing  eki'?e  ber»oulh»  If,  as  we  shall 
presently  And,  there  w:i¥t  a  secret  floor 
wrought  iu  tite  wuin<n»ot  of  ihiis  cha*n- 
ber,  and  further  concealed  by  tapestry, 
tt  was  one  iinkn»jwn  to  the  fair  inha- 
bitant, and  eoiild  only  be  used  n^aindt 
her  for  her  betrayal  and  dcHfruLtion. 
Tiie  iat**Hor  of  the  ch;imher  whs  a^ 
uleganily  and  ma^nifiet^n'ly  furnished 
AS  wealth  and  art  coidd  eifect.  The 
bed  wa*  a  throne — even  the  ottoman 
might  have  served  as  fnot^tool  to  a 
sovereign  in  bis  state — but  it  waa  still 
a  priiion  ;  and  her  husband,  when  he 
condescended  to  vtMt  hcTt  f^poke  and 
looked  as  might  become  the  jailer. 

This  chamber^  although  it  was 
midnight,  was  at  present  unoccupied  ; 
the  lamp  was  burning  alone  ;  tlio  fair 
prisoner  was  in  her  oratory  at  her 
devotions.  Dut  titough  no  one  was 
there,  the  tapestry  in  one  corner  of  tho 
room  was  seen  to  move;  it  was  drawn 
a^^dc,  and  a  door  opened,  di:^clo??mp  a 
jiitrk  pimuage  from   which    Homodii 

ccnded,  followed  by  Rodolfo. 
Enter,**  said  the  former, 

"  Wlieream  1?'*  enquired  Rodolfo. 

**  Perhaps  on  the  first  step  of  you 
fcaffuhl/'  was  the  very  encouraging 
reply.  •'  Have  you  never  heard  ttiat 
there  is  in  Padua  a  chanibcrt  which, 
though  full  of  gold  and  vdveti  liowers, 
perfumesi  and  pethjps  of  love^  it  is 


fatal  to  enter?  for  even  to  open  the 
door  of  it  U  a  crime  punlbhabte  with 
death,  be  the  culprit  whom  he  may, 
noble  or  plebeian,  young*  or  old  ?'* 

*♦*  You  speak  of  the  crmmber  of  I  be 
podesta's  wife?" 

*'  In  that  chamber  you  are  now  , 
Ftanding^. — If  you  have  fear  tben»  !■'* 
yet  time — the  door  u  fttdl  open — jon  ' 
may  retreat/* 

*'  Where  is  she?"  was  the  sole  an- 
swer of  the  lover. 

**  You  will  remain,  then?** said  Ho- 
mo del.  *'  She  is  now  in  her  oratory — 
idle  will  be  hero  instantly*  I  presunMi 
you  do  not  desire  my  eompany:** 

Ho  model,  lie  fore  f^niitin^  the  apart- 
ment, contrived  to  place  upon  the 
table,  unseen  by  Rodolfo,  an  (*pcn  let- 
ter ;  and  the«i  retiring-  through  the 
marked  door,  left  Rodolfo  aloue  in  the 
chamber- 
He  was  Dot  aloTio  long;.  When 
Catarina  entered  from  her  oratoryt 
and  found  her  i\A  lover  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  her  first  iliought  wos  that  of 
alarm  for  the  danger  that  he  rrm  ;  iind 
fche  could  rcHect  on  noihin^t  tUe  than 
how  to  st'cure  his  immediate  escape 
from  the  perdons  spot  on  which  he 
stood*  Rodolfo  succeeded  in  as^urinj^ 
her  thAt  he  was  safe — that  he  bad  been 
condncteri  ibero  by  a  secret  pa85«gr«g| 
and  cotdd  retreat  at  will,  Stic  theti'^ 
bade  httn  sit  down  in  a  chair  by  hat 
fride,  and  gave  herself  np  to  the  plea- 
sure of  ag-aln  seeing  and  conversing 
with  one  she  had  so  sincerely  loved. 

•'  They  forced  me/*  the  said,  *•  as 
yon  know,  to  this  marriage  ;  it  was  a 
prison  that  they  closed  upon  me*  ThiB 
jealous  keeper  of  mine  dreads  bis  hon- 
our. Rodolfo,  you  whom  I  love,  I  tell 
yoti  that  his  honour  is  safe*— but  thia 
heart,  Rodolfo,  it  \^  siill  thine." 

With  fond  enquiry  ^hB  entreated 
him  to  tell  her  what  he  had  been  doing 
— whore  be  had  been  wanderings whaB 
hsid  filled  up  his  history  b  the  inter* 
vai  of  their  separation.  It  was  a 
void,  he  said — he  could  think  only 
of  that  separation^he  knew  not  what 
bo  had  been  doing— he  knew  only 
what  he  hadyW/.  Then  the  next  mo- 
ri?ent,  Catarina,  with  still  greater  fond- 
new,  impofli d  sUeuco  upon  btm.  There 
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were  mom^'nts,  she  said^  whoa  words 
were  an  bioderance.  Let  him  be 
silenr,  she  thought  to  herself— I  am 
looking  at  him  ;  let  him  be  silent — I 
am  loving  him  ;  let  him  be  silent — I 
am  happy  I 

But  this  ecstasy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Her  eye  fell  upon  the  open  let- 
ter which  had  been  placed  by  Homo- 
del  upon  the  table.  Had  Rodolfo  put 
it  there  ?  Who  then  ?  were  questions 
rapidly  asked.  Rodolfo  knew  nothing 
of  it.  His  mysterious  guide  had  most 
probably  left  it  there. 

She  took  it  up,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing terrible  linea — 

•'  A  spy  of  the  Council  of  Ten  may 
be  contemned  when  he  loves — ^is  he 
contemptible  when  he  revenges?" 

Catarina  exclaimed  that  they  were 
lost  I  She  knew  the  handwriting.  It 
was  Homodei's,  a  fearful  man,  who 
had  made  advances  of  love  towards 
her,  which  she  had  indignantly  repell- 
ed ;  and  who  had  now  plotted  this 
d  abolical  revenge,  in  which  her  hon- 
our was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  life 
of  him  who  was  dearest  to  her — per- 
haps also  her  own. 

Rodolfo  rushed  to  the  masked  door 
—it  was  locked  ;  he  ran  to  the  bal- 
cony— it  was  niucty  feet  high,  and  the 
Brenta  beneath.  They  both  listened 
—  they  heard  steps  approaching 
through  the  adjoining  chamber.  Ca- 
tarina hurried  Rodolfo  into  her  ora- 
torv,  the  only  place  of  concealment, 
and  having  locked  the  door,  sat  down 
to  meet  her  husband  with  what  ap- 
parent composure  she  could  assume. 

To  her  astonishment,  it  was  not 
Angelo  Malipieri  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance. It  was  a  woman,  a  soli- 
tary woman,  who,  holding  a  lamp  in 
one  hand,  and  a  small  key  in  the  other, 
came  treading  on  tiptoe  and  silently 
into  the  chamber.  It  was  Thisbia, 
who,  deserted  by  Rodolfo  at  the  hour 
of  their  appointed  interview,  had 
found  in  this  a  confirmation  of  those 
suspicions  which  Homodei  had  con- 
veyed into  her  mind.  She  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  podesta's  wife  with 
a  heart  full  of  rage  and  bitterness,  and 
with  a  determination  to  a  full  re- 
venge upon  her  rival. 

«<  Who,  and  what  am  I  ?  and  what 
seek  I  ? "  she  said  in  answer  to  the 
questions  which  her  appearance  na- 
turally called  forth  from  the  surprised 
Catarina.  <'I  am  the  mistress — so 
men  call  me,  at  least — of  the  podestSf 
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and  I  hold  in  my  power  the  ^irtuotu 


wife  of  the  podesta*  I  am  a  come* 
dian,  a  stage  girl— you  are  a  noble, 
virtuous  matron,  and  I  hold  you  in 
my  power.  Deny  it  not — he  was 
there — sitting  upon  that  chair;  you 
should  have  arranged  them  better, 
madam.  Where  is  he  ? — virtuous 
matron,  indeed  I  They  pass  veiled 
through  the  streets— they  are  going 
to  the  church — and  all  you  who  meet 
them,  you  stand  aside,  you  bow,  you 
reverence.  Fools  1  go  up  to  them— 
tear  off  the  veil,  behind  the  veil  there 
is  a  mask ;  tear  off  the  mask,  behind 
the  mask  there  b  a  mouth  that  lies. 
I  am  the  mistress  of  the  podesta,  and 
you  are  his  wife,  and  I  will  destroy 
you.     Where  is  he?" 

•*  Who  ?"  faltered  Catarina. 

**  Where  is  he  ?  here  is  a  door'* — 
trying  the  door  of  the  oratory — <•'  open 
it."  . 

'<  It  is  my  oratory,  madam — nothing 
else.  There  is  no  person  there.  Some 
one  has  deceived  you.  I  live  retired, 
banished,  concealed  from  all  eyes  "  — 

«•  The  veil  T' 

'*  It  is  my  oratory,  I  assure  you. 
There  is  nothing  but  my  prayer- 
book'*^ 

"  The  mask !" 

**  There  is  no  one  there"— 

"  The  mouth  that  liesl  Ah,  you 
speak  to  me  with  the  terror  of  a  cul- 
prit I  Try  again — be  angry — indig- 
nant— put  on  the  injured  woman.** 
Then,  perceiving  a  cloak  which  Ro- 
dolfo in  his  haste  bad  dropt  upon  the 
floor,  "  And  this  is  not  the  mantle  of 
a  roan  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  held  it 
up  in  triumph  before  the  terrified  Ca- 
tarina. *<  That  door  shall  be  open- 
ed," and  she  rushed  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  and  called  aloud  on  Angelo 
Malipieri ! 

Catarina  was  in  despair. 

How  this  stranger  had  gained  ad- 
mittance, or  what  had  made  her  so 
bitter  an  enemy,  she  could  not  divine ; 
but  she  felt  persuaded  that  it  all 
formed  a  portion  of  the  same  plot 
which  the  spy  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
had  formed  for  her  destruction.  She 
sank  on  her  knees  before  a  small  cru- 
cifix that  was  suspended  against  the 
wall. 

Thisbia  had  followed  her  with  her 
eye,  and  seeing  the  crucifix,  she  dart- 
ed at  it — snatched  it  from  the  wall— 
and  overwhelmed  the  astonii>hed  Cata- 
lioa  with  a  new  string  of  questions— 
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how  came  she  bj  it  ?— -n ho  gave  it 
her?— 

A  poor  woman,  she  replied,  whose 
life  she  bad  saved  when  a  child.  There 
was  some  Dame  scratched  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it—*'  Thisbia/*  she  believed. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  ex- 
planation. Angelo  Malipieri,  called 
up  by  the  cries  of  Thisbia,  entered 
the  apartment.  Angrj,  suspicious, 
cruel,  when  even  no  cause  of  ofifence 
had  been  given,  Catarina  could  ex- 
pect no  mercy  from  him  whatever,  now 
that,  in  the  discovery  of  Rodolfo,  a 
very  reasonable  ground  of  jealousy 
would  be  afforded  him.  She  was  pre- 
paring her  mind  to  encounter  the  very 
woriit,  when,  to  her  surprise,  Thisbia 
came  calmly  forward  to  Angelo. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed/'  she  said,  **  I 
will  explain  all.  Briefly,  there  is  a 
plot  against  your  life.  To-morrow 
morning  you  are  to  bu  assassinated  as 
you  step  out  of  your  palace.  I  have 
heard  it  but  just  now,  and  have  come 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  warn 
your  lady  of  it,  that  she  might  pre- 
vent your  stirring  out  without  the  ne- 
cessary precautions.     I  did  but  men- 
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tion  your  assassination,  and  she 
swooned — ^see,  she  is  trembling  still.*' 

Catarina  was  stupefied.  Angelo  had 
too  many  reasons  to  believe  the  pro- 
bability of  the  tale  to  reject  it« 

«<  But  why,*'  said  he,  "  bring  this 
to  my  wife  ?" 

'*  To  what  other  chamber  in  this 
house,**  she  said  with  a  smile,  ''  could 
I,  at  this  time  of  night,  have  directed 
myself?** 

"  But  how  could  you  gain  eutrance 
here  ?" 

"  The  key  you  gave  me.** 

«  I  never  told  you  that  it  opened 
these  chambers.*' 

•*0h,  you  f.irgetl** 

**  And  the  cloak — what  means  this?'* 

<<  1  threw  it  round  me  as  a  di»guise 
and  protection — I  had  a  hat  also,  hut 
I  have  somewhere  dropt  it.  And 
now  you  shall  escort  me  home,  if  you 
will.'* 

Thisbia  first  contrived  to  slip  into 
the  hand  of  Catarina  the  key  by  «hich 
she  had  entered,  ihat  she  might  there- 
by secure  the  escape  of  Rixlolfo,  and 
then  left  the  apartment  with  Angelo. 


CHAPTEa  III. 


Thb  Poison. 


When  Rodolfo  had  escaped  from 
the  oratory,  the  first  thing  he  medi- 
tated was  the  just  punishment,  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  revenge,  due  to  the 
wretch  who  bad  so  nearly  betrayed 
both  himself  and  Catarina  to  destruc^ 
tion.  The  next  day  the  body  of  Ho- 
roodei,  the  spy  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
was  found  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  pierced  through  with  more 
than  one  mortal  wound,  either  by  the 
sword  or  the  dagger.  But  the  villain 
had  still  lived  too  long.  That  morn- 
ing Rodolfo  had  dispatched  a  brief 
letter  to  Catarina  to  assure  her  that 
he  had  made  good  his  escape,  and  had 
given  this  in  charge  to  Dafne,  her 
confidential  attendant.  Homodei  had, 
by  terrihle  threats,  induced  the  girl  to 
deliver  the  letter  to  him,  and  having 
thus  intercepted  it,  he  caused  it  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  hands  of  Angelo. 
The  dying  wretch  had  therefore  left 
his  sting  in  the  very  heart  of  bis  an- 
tagonist. 

Rodolfo  had  been  so  far  prudent  as 
not  to  sign  his  name  to  the  letter. 


Angelo  believed  he  saw  in  it  a  con- 
▼inuing  proof  of  his  wife's  infidelity  ; 
but  he  could  not  gather  from  it  who 
the  person  was  who  had  thus  assailed 
his  honour  in  the  dearest  point.  That 
some  one  had  an  interview  at  night 
with  his  wife  was  evident  from  the 
letter ;  her  guilt,  therefore,  he  consi- 
dered as  proved  beyond  doubt ;  on 
her  at  least  he  would  take  an  ample 
revenge,  although  the  othor  culprit 
might  for  a  short  time  escape  detec- 
tion. 

Amongst  those  to  whom  the  podesta 
showed  this  letter,  in  order  by  the 
handwriting  to  discover  the  person 
who  had  sent  it,  Thisbia,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  not  the  last.  Poor 
Thisbia  1  she  knew  well  that  she  was 
one  of  that  class  of  women  to  whom 
men  use  the  language  of  love  merely 
to  cover  pleasure  with  the  gloss  of 
sentiment — to  whom  they  are  not  even 
supposed  to  use  it  with  any  deeper 
meaning ;  she  saw,  too,  that  she  had 
all  along  been  deceiving  herself,  and 
loving  Rodolfo  with  her  whole  heix^ 
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and  soul,  she  had  given  to  bis  words 
the  same  intcnso  passion  that  she 
breathed  into  her  own.  Bat  reliec- 
tlons  such  as  these,  while  they  ex- 
plained her  position,  by  no  means 
.  rendered  it  more  tolerable ;  they  were 
of  a  kind  manifestly  to  add  to  the 
poignancy  of  her  grief.  But  this 
woman,  who  had  saved  her  mother's 
life,  she  would  save  her  life ;  and  as 
Rodolfo  loved  her,  why,  sho  would 
save  that  life  for  him.  And  for  her- 
self, she  would  go  weep  till  her  heart 
broke  ;  there  was  nothing  left  her, 
she  thought,  but  to  die. 

When  Angelo  requested  her  to  look 
at  the  letter,  and  say  if  she  knew  the 
handwriting,  she  took  the  paper  at 
first  with  eagerness  from  his  hands  ; 
something  like  a  hope  had  crossed  her 
mind  that,  after  all,  it  might  not  have 
been  Rodolfo  who  was  concealed  that 
night  in  the  oratory ;  but  every  thought 
of  that  kind  vanished  the  moment  she 
had  glanced  at  the  letter.  Did  she 
know  the  handwritino:,  indeed?  AlisI 
no  one  better.  But  she  returned  it 
slowly  to  the  podesta.  She  knew  no- 
thing of  it. 

Angelo  proceeded  to  converse  upon 
his  schemes  of  revenge.  His  wife 
should  die.  The  headsman  and  his 
attendants  had  already  been  bronght 
--^iTJtO  the  palace.  Thisbia  sugerested 
that,  supposing  the  death  of  his  wife 
resolved  on,  this  should  bo  effected  in 
the  most  private  manner  possible,  so 
as  to  attract  no  public  notice,  and  to 
conceal  rather  than  render  notorious 
the  dishonour  done  to  the  pode«ta. 
Why  employ  the  headsman  or  the 
assassin?  why  any  other  hand  than 
his  own  ?  why  not  administer  poison? 
She  had  some  of  a  most  potent  qua- 
lity. It  had  been  sent  to  her  as  an 
invaluable  present  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  St  Mark's.  She  would  fetch  it,  if 
he  pleased. 

All  this  appeared  very  good  counsel 
to  the  podesta,  and  it  was  agreed  upon 
between  them,  that  Thisbia  should 
bring  the  poison  to  the  palace,  and 
that  they  two  only  should  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Cata- 
rina. 

Unhappy  indeed  I  for  before  the 
bUterness  of  death  could  arrive,  she 
was  to  endure  another  trial,  and  to  be 
harassed  with  distressing  fears  for 
the  fate  of  Rodolfo.  Angelo,  as  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  resolved  on  one 
more  attempt  to  discover  the  writer  of 
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that  letter  whluh  had  acquainted  liimy 
as  he  supposed,  with  his  dishonour ; 
and  liis  eagerness  to  make  this  disco- 
very may  be  judged  of  by  this,  that 
to  attain  it  he  bad  brought  himself  to 
forego  some  portion  of  his  revenge 
upon  his  wife.  He  proceeded  to  her 
chamber.  He  had  previously,  aflraiB 
and  again,  demanded  the  name  of  the 
writer,  but  had  obtained  no  answer. 
He  now  laid  the  letter  open  upon  her 
tabic,  and  gave  her  this  alternative-^ 
*<  Sign,"  said  he,  *•  at  the  bottooa  of 
this  paper,  the  name  of  the  person 
who  wrote  it ;  and  instead  of  death, 
the  imprisonment  of  a  convent  shall 
bo  your  only  punishment.  I  give  jou 
one  hour  to  reflect.  Sign  his  name, 
and  you  are  saved.  Death  for  him, 
a  convent  for  yourself.  If,  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  the  signature  is  not  there, 
your  death  is  inevitable.'*  And  be  left 
her  with  the  letter  lying  open  before 
her. 

Site  had  not  sat  long  before  a  eentle 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  RoiioU 
fo,  taking  advantage  of  the  key  which 
had  been  given  him  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  oratory,  entered  the  room. 
Quite  ign<irant  of  the  discovery  which 
Angelo  had  made,  he  came  to  tell  her 
thnt  Homodei,  the  terrible  spy  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  was  dead. — Catarina, 
concealing  bcr  own  dreadful  position, 
appeared  to  hear  the  news  with  satis- 
faction.— Alas!  be  had  left  behind 
him  such  a  legacy  of  mischief  as  even 
his  malice  would  hardly  wish  to  in- 
crease.  He  noticed,  he  said,  that 
throughout  the  palace  there  was  an  air 
of  gloom,  of  mystery,  of  confiutittn — 
what  was  the  cause  of  it?  CAtanna 
did  not  know.  He  had  met  men  car- 
rying in  through  a  private  gate  at  the 
rear  of  the  palace,  an  empty  coffin — 
for  whom  could  it  be?  Catarina 
started  and  turned  pale,  but  recover- 
ing herself,  answered,  that  she  did  not 
know.  She  implored  him  to  leave  her, 
for  the  peril  to  which  he  was  exposing 
himself  was  more  than  she  could 
endure.  He  then  mentioned  that  he 
had  written  a  few  lines  to  her  to  as- 
sure her  of  his  safety — had  she  re- 
ceived them  ?  Oh,  yes,  she  had  re- 
ceived them.  His  letter  had  certainly 
come  to  hand — there  it  lay  open  upon 
the  table.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
it  had  not  been  interested.  She 
again  entreated  him  to  go,  and  on- 
joined  him  not  to  write  again — not  to 
write  at  ally  either  to  her  or  any  one 
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else,  while  he  remained  in  Padua— it 
was  a  woman's  fancy,  but  it  was  bar 
rrquost  she  waa  sbm  be  would  ^ant 
it*  *'  And  now/'abe  sud,  rising  from 
ber  chair,  ^'you  must  indeed  go — 
the  danger  you  are  in  while  you  stand 
there  ia  frightful^ I  cannot  support  it 
another  moment.**  And  giving  and 
permitting  an  embrace,  more  tender 
than  her  lo?er  had  hitherto  received — 
folding  him  for  an  instant  in  her  arms 
—she  bade  him  adieu,  and  again  sat 
herself  duwn  in  the  chair  from  which 
she  had  risen. 

Generous  woman  1  what  an  effort 
had  she  made  to  conceal  from  her 
lover  the  terrible  fate  that  hung  over 
her  own  head!  The  thought  had 
occurred  to  her  of  escaping  from 
death  and  her  murderous  husband,  by 
immediate  flight  with  Rodolfo— such 
a  course  was  surely  justifiable,  and  the 
attempt  could  not  possibly  aggravate 
the  peril  of  her  own  situation  ;  but 
^e  reflected  on  the  improbability  of 
auccess,  and  refused  to  involve  Ro- 
dolfo  in  the  certain  destruction  that 
awaited  on  herself. 

Exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  Angelo  returned.  He  returned 
with  Thisbia,  bearing  in  her  hand  the 
vial  of  poison.  He  walked  straightway 
to  the  letter — it  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  had  left  it,  and  in 
the  same  spot — it  had  not  been  touched. 

**  Have  you  reflected  madam  ?**  he 
Mid,  with  the  utmost  sternness  of 
deportment.  *'  You  die,  or  you  dis- 
close the  writer  of  this  letter.  Will 
you  name  him  ?'* 

Catarina  had  never  for  an  instant 
thought  of  this  side  of  the  alternative. 

"Then  you  drink  this,"  he  said, 
taking  the*  vial  from  Thisbia  and 
placing  it  before  her  on  the  table. 

*<  Is  it  poison  ?**  exclaimed  Catarina. 

**  It  is  I'*  exclaimed  her  husband. 

Catarina  Bragadini  had  not  hesi- 
tated a  moment  in  choosing  death  her- 
self rather  than  bring  destruction  on 
the  head  of  Rodolfo ;  and  if  the  death 
she  was  about  to  die  had  been  ten 
times  more  terrific,  it  never  could 
have  extorted  from  her  the  name  of 
Uie  writer  of  that  letter.  But  it  was 
one  thing  for  a  tender  and  affectionate 
woman  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  pre- 
serving her  own  life  by  the  sacrifice  of 
one  whom  she  loved,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  possess  the  fortitude  neces- 
sary to  meet  her  own  inevitt^blo  fate. 
She  never  looked  an  instant  at  the 
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altemaliva  of  oocape,  bat  she  shrank 
with  terror  from  the  poison. 

*'  You  will  drink  it  madam,**  tud 
Angelo,  '*  or  I  call  in  those  who  with 
the  axe  or  the  dagger  shall  perform 
their  office  more  rudely.  Even  ibis 
is  a  lenity.  A  guilty  woman  ia  spared 
a  public  execution." 

**  Assassin !  murderer !  **  she  ex- 
claimed, « I  am  not  guilty.  There  ia 
one  whom  I  love— 1  tell  you  this— 
and  I  say  it  with  an  innocent  brow. 
I  am  not  guilty,  but  you  wish  to  be- 
lieve it — you  have  got  possession  of  a 
piece  of  paper  you  think  condemns 
me,  and  you  will  hear  nothing.  You 
married  me  for  my  wealth — against 
my  known  attachment — basely  for 
my  wealth — and  what  marriage  haa 
it  been  ?  You  have  never  loved  me, 
yet  have  been  jealous  in  the  extreme; 
vou  have  kept  me  in  a  prison ;  you 
nave  installed  a  mistress  in  my  place. 
To  men  all  things  are  permitted.  Al- 
ways severe,  always  sombre  and  sua- 
picious — never  a  kind  word—happy 
arts  to  will  the  affections  of  a  woman  I 
And  now  you  come  to  murder  me — 
come  with  this  woman  here,  yoor 
public  mistress,  who  ia  interested  to 
destroy  me^who  seems  already  to 
have  acted  the  part  of  a  spy— who 
comes  now  to  assist  in  my  execu- 
tion." 

Angelo  seized  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
and  insisted  on  her  swallowing  the 
fatal  draught  without  further  delay. 
She  advanced  her  hand  to  the  vial- 
she  carried  the  deadly  liquor  to  her 
lips — her  courage  failed-lshe  laid  it 
down  again. 

"No;  I  cannot r*  she  exclaimed. 
'<  Oh,  'tis  frightful  I  Think,  reflect, 
what  a  horrible  thing  it  ia  that  yon 
are  doing.  A  woman — a  meek, 
lonely  woman— abandoned  by  all— no 
relative  near  — no  friend — without 

Sower  to  resist — you  come  and  poison 
er  in  a  remote  comer  of  lier  own 
house.** 

Thisbia  could  not  restrain  an  ex« 
pression  of  sympathy  at  her  suffer- 
ing. 

The  despairing  lady  caught  at  it 
as  a  fragile  hope.  **  Ah  P*  she  nXd, 
turning  to  Thisbia,  "  you  sighed— I 
heard  you — deny  it  not — ^you  have 
some  )»i(y  on  me.  You  see  he  would 
assattsinate  me  here— is  it  possible  that 
yon  absist  him  in  this  deea  ?  Oh  no  1 
no!  Hold,  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you, 
and  you  will  speak  for  me  to  the  po- 
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desta.  Tfcll  him,  for  he  will  not  hear 
me,  that  what  he  i»  doing— it  is  horri- 
ble, execrnble.  If  I  offended  you  just 
now,  pardon  me,  madam,  I  am  in- 
nocent — but  he  will  believe  noihiug. 
Oh,  do  not  tell  me  thai  I  must  take 
cournge  1  Why'  am  I  to  have  ihia 
courage  ?  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  a 
woman  —  a  weak,  fearful  woman. 
You  see  I  weep,  because  this  death 
terrififs  me.  Am  1  not  a  creature  to 
be  pilled,  to  be  spared  ?** 

The  podesu,  foaming  with  rage 
and  impatience,  rushed  out  of  the  room 
to  call  on  those  who  should  perform 
at  once  the  act  which  he  persisted  in 
regarding  as  one  of  justice  as  well  as 
reven»fe. 

Thisbia.  as  80on  as  he  had  left,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her  that  it  was 
her  better  course  to  take  the  poison. 
Against  the  swords  and  daggers  that 
*  would  soon  make  their  appearance 
there  could  be  no  resistance— and  for 
their  wounds  no  cure.  She  was  al- 
most in  as  great  an  agony  of  mind  at 
this  moment  as  Catarina  herself.  If 
she  explained  her  meaning  too  clearly 
she  was  afraid  that  Catarina  would, 
by  some  imprudence,  betray  her  se- 
cret ;  and  if  she  could  not  prevail  upon 
her  to  take  the  poison,  her  death  she 
knew  was  inevitable. 

The  step  of  Angelo,  accompanied 
by  other  bteps,  was  now  heard  at  the 
door.  She  rushed  towards  it.  *'  En- 
ter alone— alone  I'*  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  horrid 
group  who  now  approached ;  '*  she 
consents — she  obeys.**  He  entered 
alone. 

Catarina,  with  some  vague  hope  that 
she  had  a  friend  in  Thisbia — certain 
that  she  had  an  implacable  enemy  in 
her  husband— drauk  the  poison,  its 
operation  seemed  to  be  almobt  instan- 
taneous, and  she  sank  upon  ibe  floor 
to  all  appearances  dead. 

A  coffin,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mate<i,had  been  prepared,  and  bearers 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  her  to  ttie 
tomb. 

Thisbia,  by  a  bribe  which  was  suf- 
ficiently muiiifleeot  to  hive  purchas*  d 
these  men  for  any  act  whatever,  in. 
duccd  them  to  carry  an  empty  coffin 
to  the  tomb,  and  to  bear  the  body  of 
Catarina  to  her  owu  chamber,  and 
deposit  it  on  her  own  bed.  She  also 
gave  orders  to  a  domestic  to  see  that 
two  fleet  horses  were  procured,  and 
kept  Jo  jnMdiness  near  a  private  en- 
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trance  of  her  house.  She  then  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  await 
the  recovery  of  Catarina— for  we  need 
not  Say  that  it  was  a  narcotic,  and  not 
a  p«»i«on,  that  had  been  administered. 
The  little  metal  crucifix  lay  upon  her 
lap.  '*  Ah,  my  mother  I  **  she  said, 
**  if  this  preMjni  has  brought  happiness 
to  any  one,  it  has  not  been  to  thy 
daughter  T* 

But  Rodolfo,  was  be  all  this  time 
ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  ? 
The  same  confidential  maid,  Dafne^ 
from  whom  the  spy  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  had,  by  his  terrible  tnrea*Sy  ex- 
torted  the  letter,  was  in  the  ne igh- 
bouring  oratory  during  the  whole  of 
the  scene  we  have  just  endeavoured 
to  describe  ;  and  she  made  report  of 
all  that  she  had  heard  to  Rudolfo. 
Unhappily  her  report  was  far  from 
correct.  From  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  judging  alone  by  what 
reached  her  ear,  it  seemed  that  Tiiis- 
bia  was  a  participant,  a  willing  ac* 
complice,  in  the  murder  of  her  mis- 
tress. To  Dafne  it  appear  ed  that  she 
had  not  only  brought  the  poison,  but 
that  it  was  owing  to  her  that  she  had 
been  finally  persuaded  to  take  it.  All 
thb  was  carried  to  Rodolfo,  who,  eon« 
scious  of  the  just  cause  of  jealonsy  he 
had  given  to  Thisbia,  did  not  dcmbt 
for  a  moment  that  this  passion  had 
led  her  to  assist,  and  probably  to  pro- 
voke, Angelo  to  the  assassination  of 
Catarina.  He  now  sought  the  house 
of  Thisbia  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter- 
ness and  revenge. 

He  knocked  at  the  door — be  enter- 
ed— Thisbia  met  him  with  a  melan- 
choly smile— was  about  to  narrate  her 
proceedings  and  ber  plans — be  ab- 
ruptly silenced  her,  "  it  is  1  w1h>  have 
to  speak— it  is  for  you  to  listen.**  And 
he  forthwith  overwhelmed  her  with 
a  torrent  of  reproaches.  ••  Reply 
not,**  he  continued,  as  she  attempted 
to  internipt  his  vehement  accusHiions. 
"  Spare  excuses — inventions— lies.  I 
know  all.  You  may  well  perceive— 
I  know  it  all.  Ttiere  wan  a  certain 
Dafne,  madam,  two  steps  from  you— 
separ  i«;d  by  a  door  only — in  ttte  ora- 
tory. There  was  a  certain  Dafne, 
I  say,  who  saw  much — heard  all- 
was  close  by.  You  brougrht  the  poi- 
son— you — will  you  deny  it?  Yoa 
brought  the  poison — and  I — I  have 
brought  this  dairger."  And  he  drew 
a  poniard  from  his  bosom,  and  held  it 
before  her  eyes. 
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Thisbia  did  not  shriDk  from  the  they  relieved 
weapon.  But  this  cruel  resolution  uf 
Rodolfo's — taken  so  suddenly,  upon 
the  first  report,  which  would  not 
admit,  would  not  hear  of  explanarioos 
— fell  on  her  like  a  death-blow.  «*  You 
hold  me/'  she  said,  **  e?en  at  this 
price!  You  will  kill  me  out  of  luve 
for  another — without  a  word  heard. 
Oh,  Rodolfo !  is  it  true  then — tell  me 
from  your  own  mouth — that  you  never 
lo¥ed  me?*' 

«  Never  I**  exclaimed  Rodolfo. 

«'  That  word,*'  she  said,  ••  kills 
more  than  your  dagger  will.** 

••  Never  I  *'  he  repeated.  **  Love 
for  you,  I  say  it  with  a  boast,  I  never 
felt ;  some  pity,  at  the  most.** 

"  Ungrateful  man  I — and  she — tell 
me,  did  you  love  her?** 

«'  Did  1  love  her?**  cried  Rodolfo, 
and  as  well  for  the  torture  of  the  un- 
happy, and,  as  he  believed,  the  guilty 
creature  before  him,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  full  heart,  he  puured 
forth  the  warmest  devotion,  and  la- 
vished his  enihusia&tic  praises  upon 
the  decea^ed. 

Thisbia  interrupted  him  in  his  ca- 
reer ;  **  Well,'*  said  she,  with  a  forced 
calmness,  '*  if  you  love  her  I  have 
done  well.*' 

**  Done  well !  **  exclaimed  the  fu- 
rious Rodolfo. 

"  Yes,  I  have  done  well.  Are  you 
quite  sure  what  it  is  1  have  done?*' 

•'  Sure !  I  tell  you  that  Dafne  was 
there,  and  heard  it  all.  There  were 
but  three  of  them,  she  said,  in  the 
chamber — the  podesta,  bin  wife,  and 
one  whom  they  called  Thisbia;  and 
she  it  was  who,  by  some  cruel  artifice 
or  dreadful  threat^  induced  her  to 
drink  the  poison.  Wtiat  can  you  say 
in  your  defence?'* 

<*  Oh,  nothing,  Rodolfo  1**  answered 
the  generous  and  de»pairing  girl. 
"  Believe  it  all — believe  it  all — 1  wihh 
to  die — and  to  die  near  you,  at  your 
feet,  by  your  hand,  is  all  that  1  can 
now  hope  for  ;  it  is  all  you  could  grant 
me,  Rixlotfo.  But  hear  me  for  an 
instant.  1  deserve,  I  think,  home  pity, 
though  for  such  as  I  am  the  world  has 
little  compa^sion  to  spare.  It  knows 
little,  and  it  cares  less,  what  virtue, 
what  love,  what  courage,  or  devution, 
may  remain  to  us.  W  hen  I  was  a  child 
I  was  a  mendicant ;  at  sixteen  years  I 
found  myself  in  the  world  without 
bread.  I  was  picked  up  from  the 
streets  by  some  of  your  great  lords-* 
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me  from  hunger  to 
pluuge  me  into  vice.  I  know  what 
will  be  said — you  should  have  died  of 
hunger — as  if  it  was  so  easy  to  die  of 
hunger  at  sixteen.  Yes,  all  compas- 
sion is  for  the  great,  the  nohle,  the 
fortunate  ;  if  they  weep,  you  console 
them— if  they  do  ill,  you  excuse  them. 
They  may  weep — they  may  complain; 
for  us  no  fate  is  too  severe.  Poor 
wretch ! — go  on— on — utter  no  com- 
plaint—conceal your  tears — all  the 
world  is  against  you.  Woman  of 
p'eosure  I  you  were  made  to  suffer." 

She  sank  her  head  within  the  palms 
of  her  bandit,  and  remained  silent  for 
a  few  moments.  Then  raising  her 
face,  and  dashing  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  she  continued — **  But  the  heart 
lived  on.  I  cannot  make  you  compre- 
hend mo ;  but  I  needed,  as  my  sole 
salvation,  that  I  should  have  some  one 
to  love.  I  was  to  the  world — no  mat- 
ter what ;  but  all  I  felt  within — who 
was  to  receive  it,  who  was  to  know  it, 
how  was  it  to  live,  unless  there  was 
some  one  person  to  whom  I  could  be 
noble,  generousi,  devoted  ?  I  say  not 
this  to  turn  you  from  your  resolution 
or  to  appease  your  anger.  It  is  not 
possible  you  can  love  me — you  say 
you  never  have.  But,  O  Rodolfo! 
to  what  point  of  madness  the  poor  ffirl 
who  now  speaks  has  loved  you — when 
1  am  dead  yon  may,  perhaps,  know. 
Aid  1— I  was  all  ibe  while  to  you— ^ 
a  mere  distraction — a  pastime — so  it 

seemH  " 

Rodolfo  impatiently  broke  in  npon 
the^e  passtonnre  rt-grets  of  the  poor 
Thisbia,  reminding  her  of  the  story 
which  the  maid  Dafne  had  reported  to 
him,  and  Mgnin  demanding  ti»  know  if 
bhe  had  any  thing  to  say  in  its  contra- 
diction. 

•*  Well,'*  said  Thisbia  in  despair, 
for  she  saw  that  the  mind  of  Rodolfo 
did  not  rest  a  moment  upon  her— 
*' well,  she  told  you  true — I  did  re- 
venge myself— I  poisoned  her — it  is  I 
who  killed  her.*' 

••  You  confess  it,  then,**  cried  Ro- 
dolfo— "you  even  boast  it!** 

'*  Ye«.  It  is  1  who  did  it — strike— it 
is  I  who  kill*  d  her — strike,  I  say** — 

Rodolfo  plunged  the  dagger  in  her 
side — she  fell. 

*•  Give  me  your  hand,  Rodolfo," 

said  the  fallen  and  dying  girl.     '•  Oh, 

leave  me  this  hand!** — she  said,  as  he 

attempted  to  extricate  it  from  her  hold. 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  Cata* 
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rina  was  heard  from    --  

which  she  lay,— Rodolfo  ran  towards 
her,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

•«  Great  God  I  thou  art  living !"  he 
cried,  **how  hast  thou  been  saved?*' 

«•  By  me" said  Thisbia,  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  herself— "  By  me!— for 
theer 

In  vain  did  Rodolfo  run  to  the  ex- 
piring  girl ; — all  succour  was  useless- 
all  his  passionate  regret  unavailing. — 
««  Go,"  she  said,  "to  thy  Catarina  ;— 
give  yourself  up  to  joy— forget  that  I 
am  here.  I  have  deceived  the  podesta. 
I  gave  a  narcotic  instead  of  a  poison. 
Horses  are  ready.  In  three  hours 
you  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  Ve- 
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the  coucli  on  nice.  She  is  free— dead  to  the  po- 
desta— dead  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  world — living  only  for  you.  Hav« 
I  not  done  well,  Rodolfo?*' 

He  hung  like  one  distracted  over 
the  generous  and  expiring  Thisbia— 
**  Ah  1"  said  she  with  a  faint  smile, 
which  recalled,  for  the  last  time,  the 
exquisite  grace  and  gaiety  of  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  women — ^"  jou 
will  think  of  me  sometimes,  will  you 
not?  After  all,  you  will  say  she  was 
a  good  girl  that  Thisbia. — Let  me  saj 
once  more,  my  Rodolfo — adieu,  my 
Rodolfo" — and,  still  holding  the  hand 
of  Rodolfo,  she  breathed  her  last. 
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Among  all  philosophers,  ancient  or 
modem,  we  are  acquainted  with  none 
who  presents  fewer  vulnerable  points 
than  Bishop  Berkeley.  His  language,  it 
is  true,  has  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  paradox  ;  but  there  is  nothing  para- 
doxical in  his  thoughts,  and  time  has 
proved  the  adamantine  solidity  of  his 
principles.  With  less  sophistry  than 
the  simplest,  and  with  more  subtlety 
than  the  acutest  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  very  perfection  of  his  powers  pre- 
yented  him  from  being  appreciated  by 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  phi- 
losophy of  that  period  was  just  suffi- 
ciently tinctured  with  common  sense 
to  pass  current  with  the  vulgar,  while 
the  common  sense  of  the  period  was 
just  sufficiently  coloured  by  philosophy 
to  find  acceptance  among  the  learned. 
But  Berkeley,  ingenious  beyond  the 
ingenuities  of  philosophy,  and  unso- 
phisticated beyond  the  artlessness  of 
common  sense,  saw  that  there  was  no 
sincerity  in  the  terms  of  this  partial 
and  unstable  compromise ;  that  the  po- 
pular opinions,  which  gave  currency 
and  credence  to  the  theories  of  the  day, 
'were  not  the  unadulterated  convictions 
of  the  natural  understanding ;  and  that 
the  theories  of  the  day,  which  professed 
to  give  enlightenment  to  the  popular 
opinions,  were  not  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  the  speculative  reason.    In 


endeavouring  to  construct  a  system  in 
which  this  spurious  coalition  should 
be  exposed,  and  in  which  our  natural 
convictions  and  our  speculative  con- 
clusions should  be  more  firmly  and 
cnduringly  reconciled,  he  necessarily 
offended  both  parties,  even  when  he 
appeared  to  be  giving  way  to  the  op- 
posite prejudices  of  each.  He  over- 
stepped the  predilections  both  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  His  ex- 
treme subtlety  was  a  stumblingblock 
in  the  path  of  the  philosophers ;  and 
his  extreme  simplicity  was  more  than 
the  advocates  of  common  sense  were 
inclined  to  bargain  for. 

But  the  history  of  philosophy  re- 
pairs any  injustice  which  may  be  done 
to  philosophy  itself:  and  the  doctrines 
of  Berkeley,  incomplete  as  they  appear 
when  viewed  as  the  isolated  tenets  of 
an  individual,  and  short  as  they  no 
no  doubt  fell,  in  his  hands,  of  their 
proper  and  ultimate  expression,  ac- 
quire a  fuller  and  a  profounder  signi- 
ficance when  studied  in  connexion  with 
the  speculations  which  have  since  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  The  great  pro- 
blems of  humanity  have  no  room  to 
work  themselves  out  within  the  limits 
of  an  individual  mind.  Time  alone 
weaves  a  canvass  wide  enough  to  do 
justice  to  their  true  proportions ;  and 
a  few  broad  strokes  is  all  that  the  ge- 


*  *'  A  ReTiew  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  detiisned  to  thow  the  announdnees  of 
the?  celebrated  upeeulatiou."  By  Samuel  Bailey,  author  of  *'  Kssays  on  the  Formatioa 
and  Publication  of  Opinions,*'  &c.     London  :  Ridgway.     1842.   * 
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nius  of  any  one  man,  however  gifted, 
is  permitted  to  add  to  the  mighty  and 
illimitable  work.  It  is  therefore  no 
reproach  to  Berkeley  to  say  that  he  left 
his  labours  incomplete ;  that  he  was 
frequently  misunderstood,  that  his  rea- 
somngs  fell  short  of  their  aim,  and  that 
he  perhaps  fculed  to  carry  with  him 
the  unreserved  and  permanent  convic- 
tions of  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  philosophy 
shows  how  much  the  science  of  man 
is  indebted  to  his  researches.  He  cer- 
tainly was  the  first  to  stamp  the  inde- 
lible impress  of  his  powerful  under- 
standing on  those  principles  of  our 
nature,  which,  since  his  time,  have 
brightened  into  imperishable  truths 
in  the  light  of  genuine  speculation. 
His  genius  was  the  first  to  swell  the 
current  of  that  mighty  stream  of  tend- 
ency towards  which  all  modem  medi- 
tation flows — the  great  gulf-stream  of 
Absolute  Idealism. 

The  peculiar  endowment  by  which 
Berkeley  was  distinguished,  far  beyond 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
and  far  beyond  almost  every  philoso- 
pher who  has  succeeded  him,  was  the 
eye  he  had  for  factSy  and  the  singular 
pertinacity  with  which  he  refused  to 
be  dislodged  from  his  hold  upon  them. 
The  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  nothing 
but  the  fact,  was  the  clamorous  and 
incessant  demand  of  his  intellect,  in 
whatever  direction  it  exercised  itself. 
Nothing  else,  and  nothing  less,  could 
satisfy  his  intellectual  cravings.  No 
man  ever  delighted  less  to  expatiate  in 
the  regions  of  the  occult,  the  abstract, 
the  impalpable,  the  fanciful,  and  the 
unknown.  His  heart  and  soul  clung 
with  inseparable  tenacity  to  the  con- 
crete realities  of  the  universe;  and 
with  an  eye  uninfluenced  by  spu- 
theories,   and  unperverted 
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fully  cultivated,  of  all  the  endowments 
of  intelligence. 

What  a  rare  and  transcendent  ffift 
this  faculty  is,  and  how  highly  Berkeley 
was  endowed  with  it,  will  be  made 
more  especially  apparent  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  his  g^reat  disooveries 
on  the  subject  of  vision.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  riiall  take  a  survev  of  those 
broader  and  more  fully  developed  doc- 
trines of  Idealism  to  which  his  specu- 
lations on  the  eye  were  but  the  ten- 
tative herald  or  preliminary  stepping- 
stone. 

People  who  have  no  turn  for  philo- 
sophic research,  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  discussions  on  the  subject  of  mat- 
ter are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  something,  either  pro  or  cotij 
concerning  the  existence  oi  this  dis- 
puted entity.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
they  should  regard  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy as  a  most  frivolous  and  inane 
pursuit  But  we  must  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  these  discussions  have  no 
such  object  in  view.  Matter  and  its 
existence  is  a  (juestion  about  which 
they  have  no  direct  concern.  They 
are  entirely  subservient  to  the  far 
g^reater  end  of  making  us  acquainted 
with  our  own  nature.  This  is  their 
sole  and  single  aim ;  and  if  such  know- 
ledge could  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means,  these  investigations  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  encumbered  the 
pages  of  legitimate  enquinr.  But  it  is 
not  so  to  be  obtained.  The  laws  of 
thought  can  be  discovered  only  by 
vexing,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  problem 
respecting  the  existence  of  matter. 
Therefore,  to  those  interested  in  these 
laws,  we  need  make  no  further  apo- 
logy for  disturbing  the  dust  which  has 
gathered  over  the  researches  on  this 
subject  of  our  country *s  most  pro- 
found, but  most  misrepresented  philo- 
sopher. 

Berkeley  is  usually  said  to  have  de- 
nied the  existence  of  matter;  and  in 


rious    theories,   and  unperverted    by 

false  knowledge,  he  saw^  directly  into 

the  very  life  of  things.    Hence  he  was  X 

a  speculator  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  /  ni< 

word;  for  speculation  is  not  the  art  of  (  this    allegation    there    is    something 

devising  ingenious  hypotheses,  or  of     which  is  true  combined  with  a  great 


drawing  subtle  conclusions  or  of  plan 
sibly  manoeuvring  abstractions.  Strict- 
ly and  properly  speaking,  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  true  facts,  and  of  un- 
seeing false  ones;  a  simple  enough 
accomplishment  to  all  appearance,  but 
nevertneless  one  which,  considered  in 
its  application  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  is  prolmbly  the  rarest,  and,  at 
any  rate,  has  been  the  least  success- 


deal  more  that  is  false.  But  what  is 
matter  ?  That  is  matter,  said  Dr  John- 
son, once  upon  a  time,  kicking  his  foot 
against  a  stone — a  rather  peremptory 
explanation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one 
for  which  Berkeley,  to  use  the  doctor's 
own  language,  would  ha,ve  hugged  htm. 
The  great  Idealist  certainly  never 
denied  the  existence  of  matter  in  the 
sense  in  wliich  Johnson  understood  it. 
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f  apfuTtj  ur  apprelieiision  of  the  senses-^ 

[  ThiH,  unt1«r  t!if*  direction  of  &  mls- 
1,  they  faneieil  Ihat 
thr  i  which  wc  perceive 

in  thing ^^  vvltc  i:t>pii'S  of  other  occult 
nualltics  of  which  wc  have  no  pereep* 
tioo  J    and    that    the    whole    Meiifcihie 

I  worhl  wa^  the  uiisiihstantial  repP£**;en- 
tatian  of  another  nr  •  '  i>rld»  hid' 
den  entirely  fmm  >  «,  and  in- 

^  acce>»*i hie  t o  nl  1  o u  I  -...,,,.  r  ^ . 

Now  it  was  against  this  metaphyRi-l 

I  cal  phantom  of  the  bruin,  this  rrotohet-* 
world  of  philosophers,  and  ufffiinst  it 
alone,  that  all  the  attttck.^  of  &*Mkeley 
wwe  directed.  The  doctrine  that  i)m 
realities  of  thin^  were  not  made  fof 
man,  and  that  he  mnst  rest  satisfied 
with  their  mere  appearances,  was  re- 
garded, and  rightly  regarded  by  him, 
as  the  parent  of  seeptici«ni,t  with  all 
her  desolating"  train.  He  saw  that 
philosophy,  in  givinj^  up  the  reality 
immedialely  within  hergra«.p,  in  faTonr 
of  a  reality  inppoged  to  be  le^s  delusive, 
whieh  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  expe- 
rience, resembled  the  dog  in  the  fable, 
who,  carrying  a  piece  of  meat  across  a 
river,  let  the  substance  slip  from  his 
jaws,  while,  with  foolish  greed,  he 
i^natched  at  its  shadow  in  the  streani* 
The  dog  lost  his  dinner^  and  pfii  h>Jiophy 
l«l  g^o  her  secure  hold  upon  tlie  inith. 
lie  therefore  sided  with  the  vulgari 
who  recogni^  no  difitinction  between 
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•  B«rk«1«]r*i  Worki  1   Of  fA«  Prindpht  of  H%tmnn  K^iouittdf^^  ttcb  S3,  37, 
Fifit  DialoguA  irol.  t.  pp,  llf»,  111.     Second  Dklofuw,  vol,  |.  p.  1^9.     Thifd  Du 
.ioKup.  vot  K  p.  199.  222.      Ed.  1820. 

^€S  9/ Human  Kmwled^t,  Sfc  86,  87. 
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nutDAn  capacity 

ftimoiis  pc*?pttcal  dilcmfna  which  was 

never,  befr^re  or  since,  &o  clearly  ami 
[forcibly  put*  **  Do  you/'  be  iHioiiimrs, 
[(fir.stiy»)  ^''foitowrhe  instinct  ami  pm- 
|pcnskit's  of  nature  in  ii«sentiTig  to  tbe 

veracity  of  sense?  But  the5€  lead  you 
1  to  bcliine  that  the  vertf  p<rccptitm  or 
h^n^hle  tmoge  i^  the  external  object*' 
I  (Thon,  scconrll y,)  "  Do  you  dhcluim  this 
^principle  in  onlcr  to  ertibrtire  a  more 
T rational  opinion^  rbut  tbe  f*rceptIoQS 
lure  ow/y  renrc^enta  ions  of  soinetblng 
I  external  Y  Vou  here  depart  from  your 
[natural  propeusities  and  more  obvious 
rgentiincnt^;  and  yet  arc  not  able  to 
[aatiify  your  reason,  which  ran  never 
[find  any  convincing  arguuieut  iVoni 
Le^Kperionee,  to  prove  that  tiie  percep- 
Jtions  ure  connected  with  any  external 

Now,  when  a  man  constructs  a  di- 

Jlenima,  it  u  well  that  he  should  see 

fthut  both  of  its  horns  ore  in  a  condt- 

Ition  to  gore  to  the  quick  any  luckless 

?  opponent  who  may  throw  himself  upon 

lei  titer  of  their  points.    Bat  llurne  had 

lottly  tried  the  tinnne^s  and  sharpness 

rof  the  «»econd  horn  of  this  dilemma ; 

land  certainly  its  puwer  of  punishiug 

Iliad  been  amply  proved  by  the  mcrci- 

*es-sne^s  with  which  it  had  lacerated, 

Suring'  every  epoch,  the  body  of  s|)ecu- 

Jative  science.    But  he  htul  left  untrieil 

Itbe  temper  of  the  other  horn.     In  the 

'  triumph  of  his  overweening  seepticism, 


Brtfie  lei/  and  I  dm  lUm .  y  i  5 

Then  follows  the     he  forgot  to  exaroioe  tlii»  alttfm«tiT9  I 


ftntlcr»  no  doubt  considering  it^  a5]>ect 
too  menacing  to  be  cncounrt^rcd  even 
by  the  most  fonK],M..iL  ...nii-mj^  [j^^ 
the  horn  wtt^  iilc  than 

it     looked,        I'  nlr^'ndv 

thrown  himselt  opi  h  he 

did  not  tif»d  it  to  Ik  ijon 

of  down,  he  was  not  one  wiiit  damaged 
in  the  encounter.  '*  /  follow,"  !«ayi  he» 
embracing  the  ftr^t  of  the  alterrnitivc*. 
"  /  follow  the  instincts  and  prcponses- 
stons  of  nature,  /  aaseut  to  tlie  vera^ 
ciiy  of  *en^e^  and  /  believe  that  tbe 
very  jierception  or  sensible  imag«  u 
the  external  object,  and  on  no  account 
whatever  will  I  consent  '  to  disclaim 
thi»  principle.*  Your  philosophy — your 
more  rational  opinions — your  system 
of  representation  —  your  reasoning!! 
which,  you  say,  necc-siij'**'  ^""  *^>  de- 
port from  my  primary  ^dl 
these  I  give,  without  rt  _  .„  ,  a,  to 
the  winds.  And  now^  what  dij  you 
tnahe  of  me  f  t  And  if  he  had  answered 
thus,  OS  he  would  undouhttnily  have 
done  hml  he  bct^n  alive,  for  such  a 
replj^  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  bis  philosophy,  we  do  not, 
inde«xl,  we  what  Tliime,  with  all  hi» 
subtle  dialect,  could  have  made  of  him. 
But  the  champion  of  common  »ense— 
he  alone  who  could  have  foiled  the  1 
prince  of  sceptics  at  his  own  weapons, 
was>  deatKJ  and  the  cause  had  fallen 
into  tbe  hands  of  Dr  Reid,  a  far  easier  1 


Hume'ii  Philojophienl  Workt,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  177,  178,  179.     Kd.  1826,      Wt  li»ve 
llttyriidg^d  ilu*  passiifZ",  b<jt  Have  iib«rr«d  non*-  of  HmneV  espreMions* 

f    Vuk  BerkeU*y'»  Work*,  voL  i,  pp,  182,  2(MJ,  203 If  nhe  •rmuhrojujim  were  no 

t^ycjectioi^  a  very  happy  ond  ft|ipr(»|inBte  motto  for  Herkelciy**  works  would  be--' 

*'  Spcrnit  Bumum  fugiente  pcinna**  I 

HonjvcE,  Oil.  lit.  2,  24. 

f Which  we  would  thuf  tmnslfttf* — **  tfe  leti  Humn  at  c)cA»nc«  with  a  />  n,  which  Ihe 

i:<»ptic  ennnot  trijn"     Duvid   ti!umi<>,  howevi^r^  wns  a  very  grent  man— ^rott  ai*  a  hls- 

jlorinn,  us  every  one  admlt«  ;  hut  gr-ater  still  a^  a  phitf>»«pher  :  for  it  is  impostibte  to 

iakrutftte  what  a  blnnk,  Init  far  him,  the  wHole  iip«cuUiiv»  icicfice  of  Europe  fur  ihu 

M%  srvcnly  y^nrs  wonlil  hiive  been.     If  Hie  fender  wishes  to  se©  ihe  character  of  hi* 

iritings,  and  thr»  »cop<*  of  ihi<  sceptical  |»htloiiO))hy  fairly  af>preciated,  we  be^  (o  refer 

bim  tu  tto  article  in  the  EdMiarph  Reuim\  (Vol,  Lll.  p    196^  ctseq.,  Arr,  PhUosoptiy 

pf  I'lTCopticm,)  written  hy  Sir  Willuim   llAmihon,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  irnntains 

rifite  con<i«rR»cd   thought   and   more   cond<*n««d   If  ^■"  ■-"  *»irin  aro  to  h*  found  in  any 

luiitlar  uumlttfr  of  pages  in  our  langunK*'.  on  &n)  ttevef.      It  fcit^et  ue  jireat 

■'jit.n«nrf«  to  see  that  the  writings  of  this  distingui*^       ,  ['her,  i»stfarti»d  from  ihe 

B^vit'Wp  have  be#«  tfAnslaiifd  into   French  (  Parity  1840)  »ij  M.  Teisfft,  * 

nent  tr«fi«lator,  ^ho  has  prv^sed  10  the  work  «n  introduction  of  hta  owit^ 

Q*  unworthy  cf  (htf  profound  dijiipiisitlons  that  fottnv. 

J    IVcijf  xU'xd*     This  ii  not  precU»*ly  tru»,  for  Bnmn*s  TM<sti§e  €f  Human  N&turt,  ' 

^om  which  the  ahnve  estrAc:  is  taki»n^  wa«  ^luhlhhi^d  tn  1790,  and  Btfrk»dvy  did  not 

I  its  yndt  I7b3.     Hut  w«  es  plain  h  hy  saying  that    Kumoa  wotk  ft*ll  dMiii>ltorn  fmtn 

I  pttBMt  and  did  aot  attract  any  d«gre«  of  aitenltoo  ttniil  loof  alUr  It*  pulilietktoa ; 
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wbo,  wlten   be  ccmiUI   not 

I  lujiLis  of  Uie  (lilcmran,  pre- 

.        nievoud  of  the 


ft  wo, 


Tbtt  first  trrcat  pomt  tht-n  nn  which 


ilgnr, 


(the    '  'M       Hk'Tltlly  f)l    OUjms    VkUil 

I  lh»'  "^  of  objects .     The  ex* 

[  temai  wm  ii  fw  i/vW/",  and  the  external 
I  world  in  relatiun  ttt  tt's^  wa<* a  philosophic 
1  distinctioii  which  lie  refuied  to  reeog- 
I  nize.      In  his  creetl,  the  suhstanlrve 
i  nm\  the  phenomenal  were  one.     And, 
though  he  has  been  accxidod  of  sacri- 
ficing the  gubstance  to  the  shadow — 
1  and    though  he  atill  continues  to  be 
I  charged,  by  every  philosophical  writer, 
with  reducing  all  things  to  ideas  in 
I  the  mind,  he  was  guilty  of  no  such 
I  ubsurdity,  at  least  when   interpreted 
by  tliG  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter  of  his 
'  sneenlarions.     Nay,  the  very  letter  of 
I  hi«  philosophy,  in  general,  forestalls, 
'  and  bears  htm  up  against,  all  the  cavils 
of  bi^  op|»onent$.     llh  owd  words,  in 
I  answer  to  these  allegations,  are   the 
following^    '^  No,"  says  he,  addressing 
his  antagonist    Hylas,   who   is  advo- 
I  filling  the  common  opinion  of  philo- 
sophers, and  pressing  a^in&t  him  the 
I  objections  w?  have  spoken  of, — "  No, 
I   am   not   for  changing  things  into 
ideas,   but   rather   ideas  into   (kings ; 
since  those  immediate  objects  of  per- 
ception, which,  according  to  you,  are 
*mly  appearances  of  things,  /  take  to 
[  be  the  real  things  themselves.** 

**  Things  r  rejoins  Ilylas,  "yoii  tnay 
pretend  what  you  please;  but  it  ts 
certain  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the 
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exists  only  Iti  so  far  l- 

that  its  CK^r,  ?»<   ^':  ..;,,.  .    jjrT' 

e*pi;    that   iN  is    it*  being j 

perceivcMl,  and  /  !  1  ,  .  wer^  not  per- 1 
ceived,  it  would  not  exist?  At  fir*lj 
sight  the  averment  certiutiU  dui-^  tm- j 
ply  something  verj*  like  .»'  re*  | 

fore,  we  must  now  be  t\  .iiu- 

tious  how  we  proceed. 

We  have  already  remsrkod  thai' 
Berkeley,  in  vindicating  I  he  eaiiH*  of 
common  sense,  frequently  app**arwl  tt\ 
overshoot  the  mtirk,  and  to  >_ 
to  opinions  which  somewhat  - 
even  the  simi  '         '  ^  4ij,j  \ 

seemed  less  r  nh-f 

vious  sentimeuL-'  <n   nuiur*. 
philosophical     doctrines      tli 
which  they  were  brought  f^n  ,. .. 
supplant*   And  the  opinion  now 
is  the  most  startling  of  these  l« 
and  one  which,  to  all  appearunce, 
calculated  rather  to  eudama^*  than  to 
help  the  cause  which  it  is  intended  tu 
support.     But,  in  mhancing  it,  Befl 
keley  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  waa 
about;  and  though  he  is  far  from  h:iv- 
ing   fenced  it  with  gll   the    ' 
explanations — and  though  h> 
succee<l  in  putting  it  in  a  Very  *  kur  J 
light,  or  in  giving  it  an  ade<)iiate  nxuii 


which  only  strikes  the  senses/ 

**  Wliat  you/*  answers  tlcrkeley, 
"  what  t^ou  call  the  empty  fonns  and 
outside  of  things,  seem  to  nu*  the  very 
thing**  themselves,  .  .  ,  We  both, 
therefore,  agree  in  this,  that  we  j^er- 
i^eive  only  sensible  forms  ;  but  herein 
we  differ,  you  will  have  them  to  be 
rmpiy  appearances^  1,  rtal  brings.  In 
short  you  do  not  trust  your  senses, 


—  or  in 
1   St  run 


obvnating   all   the 

objections  to  which  k  \\,i-  t.\[ 

in  sounding  the  depths  of  i 

unfathomable  significanrr-    - 

with  the  instinct  of  a  jn  it  it 

was  a  (Stronghold  of  impt 

and  that  in  resting  on  it 

ing  on  a  tirm  frK>ting  <  1 

could  never  be  swept  away*   Time 

the  labours  of  his  sueeesMjrs,  hare  _,. 

ibr  him  what  tlie  span  of  one  manVlli 


and  «1ken  at  lenffib,  afk«r  a  lapSA  of  nunf  yean,  tbe  fifop^r  timt  for  <iiMw#Hnt 
•rrlTird,  on  «ecount  of  (Ite  geotfral  optoriety  irbieh  it  had  luddooly  obtained,  tJiai  th« 
B«rk(*try  wa«  00  more, 

•  &erk«l«y  •  Worki^  vol  I,  p.  201.     Ed.  1820. 
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III  K|*en  I  \i*% 

preventvd  bim   doing  fur  bim- 

eir. 

We  ^htiW  admit,  tlien,  that  Berkeley 
hulfb  that  matter  ha£  no  i^xisti^nee  ia- 
Idcfvendently  of  miiid^that  mind,  if  en- 
Itircly  reniuvi^d,  would  involvt?  in  its 
IgdoifvnfuU  the  absolute  annihilation  of 
I  mutter.  And  admittiog  this,  we  thinks 
Iftt  the  sarue  time,  that  we  can  afford  a 
i|>erfeetly  satisfactory  explanation  of  so 
Ifttrang^  and  dilficult  a  paradox,  and  rc- 
I solve  ti  knot  which  Uerkeley  waa  the 
[first  to  loosen^  but  which  he  certainly 
[did  not  ex]»licitly  untie.  The  question 
lis  :  supposing  ourselves  away  or  anni- 
|l)i1ated,  would  the  external  world  con- 
it  inuc  to  exist  aa  heretofore ^or  would 
tit  vanish  into  nonentity?  But  the 
itenns  of  this  question  involve  a  pre- 
llifuinarT  question,  which  must  first  of 
jail  be  diftjH»sied  of.  Mark  what  tho^e 
►  terrag  ore;  they  are  comprised  in  the 
[  words,  "  suppo^fing  our&ehra  away  m* 
'  imnihilfdcd. '  But  can  we  suppose  our- 
]  Bclve-s  away  or  annihilated  ?  If  we  can 
1 — then  we  promise  to  proceeil  at  once  to 
Ipve  a  categoricalanswer  to  the  question 
I  just  put.  But  if  we  cannot — txien  the 
|i)rime  condition  of  the  question  not 
I  being  purifitnl,  the  question  iti^elf  ha* 
^ot  Ijeen  intelligibly  asked  ;  and  there- 
"ore  it  cannot  expect  to  receive  a  ra- 
pnal  or  intelli*;ible  answer*  Shoidd 
I  IhiB  l>e  found  to  be  the  case,  it  will  l>e 
[obviouii  that  we  have  been  im}x>f(ing 
I  upon  ourselves,  and  have  only  mis- 
^  takenly  imugioexl  ourselves  to  be  ask- 
i  Ing  a  fjuestion  which  in  truth  we  are 
I  nai  asking. 

Can  we,  then,  eoncdvc  ourseWea  re- 
1  moved  or  annihilated  ?  is  this  thought 
}  H  po*tsible  or  conceivable  supposition  ? 
i  Let  US  try  it  by  the  test  of  experience, 
t  by  hypothetically  answering  the  origi* 
I  nal  question,  m  the  /irst  place,  in  the 
( ufhrmative,  and  t)y  sayiot;  that,  al- 
I  though  we  conceive-  -  ^  -:  and  all 
^lercipient  beings  ai  ,  ^itill  tlie 

gr*>at  universe  of  iii«..,  i   .,   ukl  mmn- 
1  tain  its  place  as  firmly  antl  w  fairh- 
I  fuUy  a£  before.   We  belieie^  then,  that 
were  there  no  eye  actually  pn^scnt  to 
I  behold    theui^   the   sky   would   be   as 
I  l>right,   and   the  grass    as   green,   as 
i  if  they  were  gtued  ujwn  by  ten  mil- 
lion witne5i*e« :  that,  though  there  were 
j  no  car  present  to  hear  them,  the  thun- 
der would  roar  as  loudly,  and  the  sea 
lH>und  as  tempestuously  as  before;  and 
Ithat   the  flrm-set  earth,  though  now 
Iflesetted  by  man,  woidd  remain  as  solid 


OS  when  she  resiVMlf^l   thi>  {[^nrsHiin^  of  J 
all   the   generurionx  of  her  chtl«in!a# 
But  do  we  not  see,  that  in  holding  thi« 
tii'tsi  f  wr    hrivr   vloliittMf.   »t    the  very  i 
-  of  our 
M  to  an* 
nihihite  the   [>erLipieixl.  Uk  tliuUglit,  Lqh 
keep  him  ideally  exchuled   frt»ni  the 
scene,  and  having  done  this,  we  pro- 
fessed ourselves  ready  to  believe  and 
maintain  that  the  imi verse  would  pre- 
serve its  place  and  discharge  ita  func- 
tions precisely  the  same  as  heretofore* 
But  in  thinking  of  tlie  bright  sky,  and 
of  the  green  gras^  und  of  the  loud 
thunder,  and  of  the  solid   earth,  we 
have  itot  kept  him  excluded  from  the 
scene,    but    have    brotight    back    in 
thought  the  verj'  percipient  being  whom 
we  supposed,  but  most  erroneously  sup* 
posed,  we  had  abstracted  from  his  plaee 
in   the   creation*      For  what   is   thi* 
brightness  and  this  greenness  but  an 
ideal  vision,  which  cannot  be  thought 
of  unless  man's  eyesight  be  ineamaled 
with  it  in  one  inseparable  conception?  : 
Nature  herself,  we  may  say,  ha^  so  i 
heufen  up  tuf^etht-r  sight  and  colour,  that  \ 
man*s  faculty  of  abstraction  is  utterly 
powerless    to    dissolve    the    chaniied 
union.     The  two  (j^upposed)  elements 
are  not  two,  but  only  one,  for  they 
cannot    be  separaieil   m  thought  even 
by  the  craft  of  the  .suhtlcHt  analysis. 
It  is  God's  synthesis,  and  man  cannot 
analyze  it.     And  further,  what  h  the  i 
loud  thunder,  nn<t  what  is  (he  mounding 
sea,  without  the  ideal  rcstoTation  of  the 
hearing  being  whom  we  protesaed  to 
liave  thought  of  as  annihilated  ?    And 
finally,  what  is  the  solidity  of  the  rock«  | 
and  mountains  but  that  which  i»  con- 
ceived to  res]x.ind   to  I  he  touch  and  I 
treail  of  &ome  human  pcrcipienl,  ideally 
re^torc^l   to  traverse  their  unyielding] 
and  everlasting  heights? 

Perhaps  the  reuider  may  here  rinngine  | 
tliat  we  ore  imjMmng  a  quibble  both  i 
on  oxirjjelves  and  hiin,  and  that  thougli  j 
we  may  not  be  able  to  conceive  our- 
gelvr-  >A. -.,!}„  ftuiovcxl,  yet  that  we  are  ' 
|>crii  to   eonceivc    ourselvc?« 

actHt,  ■-ii.,\t"d   out  uf  thi'  iiinvL*rs<.% 
leaving  its  existenri  en- 

tire; but  a  small  <l  uon  j 

may  satisfy  bim   thai   this  di^ituiction 
will  not  help  him  in  the  least.     For,  I 
what  is  this  universe  which  the  reader, 
after  conceiving  himself,  as  he  lhiuk»,  j 
achtailij  away  from  it,  has  left  beldnd  1 
him  unmutilalcd  and  entire?    We  a*k  1 
him   to  teU   us   somctluDg   about  It^ 
But  when  he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  will 
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invariably  find  the  constitution  of  his 
nature  to  be  such,  that  instead  of  being 
able  to  tell  us  any  tiling  about  it, 
he  is  compelled  to  revert  to  a  de- 
scription of  hb  own  human  percep- 
tions of  it— perceptions  which,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  left  altogether  out 
of  the  account ;  for  what  he  is  bound 
to  describe  to  us  is  the  universe  it- 
self, abstracted  from  all  those  im- 
pressions of  it  which  were  supposed 
to  be  non-existent.  But  this  is  what 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  describe.  A 
man  declares  that  if  he  were  annihila- 
ted the  universe  would  still  exist.  But 
what  universe  would  still  exist  ?  The 
bright,  the  green,  the  solid,  the  sapid, 
the  odoriferous,  the  extended,  and  the 
figured  universe  would  still  exist — 
Certainly  it  would.  But  this  catalogue 
comprises  the  series  of  your  perceptions 
of  the  universe,  and  this  is  not  what 
we  want;  this  is  precisely  what  you 
undertook  not  to  give  us.  In  mixing 
up  the  thought  of  these  perceptions 
with  the  universe,  professedly  thought 
to  exist  independently  of  them,  you 
have  transgressed  the  stipulated  terms 
of  the  question — the  conclusion  from 
which  is,  that  in  supposing  yourself 
annihilated,  you  did  not  suppose  your- 
self annihilated — ^}'ou  took  yourself 
back  into  being  in  the  very  same 
breath  in  which  you  puffed  yourself 
away  into  nonentity. 

We  must  here  beg  to  guard  our- 
selves most  particularly  against  the 
imputation  of  having  said,  that  in  think- 
ing of  the  external  universe  man  thinks 
only  of  his  own  perceptions  of  it ;  or 
that,  when  he  has  it  actually  present 
before  him,  he  is  conscious  only  of  the 
impressions  which  it  makes  upon  him. 
This  is  a  doctrine  very  commonly  es- 
poused by  the  idealistic  writers.  It  is 
a  tempting  trap  into  which  they  have 
all  been  too  prone  to  fall ;  and  Berke- 
ley himself— and  a  man  as  great  as  he 
— Fichte,  have  not  altogether  escaped 
the  snare.  But  it  cuts  up  the  very 
roots  of  genuine  speculative  idealism, 
and  controverts  the  first  and  strongest 
principle  on  which  it  rests.  This  prin- 
ciple, we  may  remind  the  reader,  is  that 
the  thing  is  the  appearance,  and  that 
the  appearance  is  the  thing;  that  the 
object  is  our  perception  of  it,  and  that 
our  perception  of  it  is  the  object ;  in 
short,  that  these  two  are  convertible 
ideas,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  are 
one  and  the  same  idea.  But  this  use  of 
the  word  only  implies  that  we  possess 
a  faculty  of  abstraction,  in  virtue  of 
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which  we  are  able  to  distin^ish  be- 
tween objects  and  our  perceptions  of 
objects,  between  things  and  the  appear- 
ances of  things — a  doctrine  which,  if 
admitted,  (and  admit  it  we  must,  if  we 
use  the  word  only  in  the  application 
alluded  to  above,)  would  leave  this  as 
the  distinction  between  realism  and 
idealism— that  whereas  the  former  se- 
parates objects  from  our  perceptions  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
objects,  the  latter  separates  the  two  for 
the  purpose  of  anmhiUuHng  the  objects. 
And  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  precisely 
the  distinction  between  spurious  real- 
ism and  spurious  idealism.  They  both 
found  upon  the  assumed  capability  of 
making  this  abstraction,  only  they 
differ,  as  we  have  said,  herein,  that  the 
one  makes  it  in  order  to  preserve  the 
objects,  and  the  other  in  order  to  de- 
stroy them.  But  genuine  idealism, 
looking  only  to  the  fact,  and  instructed 
by  the  unadulterated  dictates  of  -com- 
mon sense,  denies  altogether  the  capa- 
bility of  making  the  abstraction — 
denies  that  we  can  separate  in  thought 
objects  and  perceptions  o^oZ/;  and  bence 
this  system  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  either  with  the  preservation  or  with 
the  destruction  of  the  material  universe : 
and  hence,  too,  it  is  identical,  in  its 
length,  and  in  its  breadth,  and  in  its  ' 
whole  significance,  with  genuine  un- 
perverted  realism,  which  just  as  stoutly 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  operation 
of  this  pretended  faculty.  Let  us  be- 
ware, then,  of  maintaining  that  man,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  external  uni- 
verse, has  only  his  own  perceptions  or 
impressions  to  deal  with.  It  was  this 
unwary  averment  which  gave  rise  to 
the  systems,  on  the  one  hand,  of  sub- 
jective idealism,  with  all  its  hamper- 
ing absurdities;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  hypothetical  realism,  with  all 
its  unwarrantable  and  unsatisfying 
conclusions. 

To  return  to  Air  question.  It 
seems  certain,  then,  that  the  question — 
Would  matter  exist  if  man  were  anni- 
hilated ? — cannot  be  intelligibly  asked, 
when  we  consider  it  as  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  because  it  is  clear  that 
its  terms  cannot  be  complied  with. 
Conceiving  the  universe  to  remain 
entire,  we  cannot  conceive  ourselves 
as  abstracted  or  removed  from  its 
sphere.  We  think  ourselves  back,  in 
the  very  moment  in  which  we  think 
ourselves  away. 

But,  m  the  second  plaee^  suppose 
that  we  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
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in  the  native,  and  to  maintain  that 
the  matenal  univene  would  no  longer 
exist  if  we  and  all  percipient  beings 
were  annihilated :  how  wul  this  hvpo* 
ihetical  conclusion  help  us  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  hampers  the  very 
enunciation  of  the  problem  ?  We  are 
aware  diat  this  is  the  favourite  con- 
clusion of  idealism  as  commonly  un* 
^rstood,  and  it  is  a  conclusion  not 
altogether  uncountenanced  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  Berkeley  himself.  But  still 
the  form  of  idealism  which  espouses 
any  such  conclusion,  is  unguarded  and 
shortsighted  in  the  extreme.  The 
ampler  and  more  wary  system  refuses 
to  hare  any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  for 
this  system  sees  that,  when  the  ques- 
tion IS  attempted  to  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  the  conditions  of  its  state- 
ment are  not  one  whit  more  faithfully 
discharged  than  they  were  when  a 
reply  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  in 
the  affirmative.  For  let  us  try  the 
point.  Let  us  say  that,  man  being 
annihilated,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  external  universe ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  would  be  universal  colour- 
lessness, universal  silence,  universal 
impalpalnlity,  universal  tastelessness, 
and  so  forth.  But  universal  colour- 
lessness, universal  silence,  universal 
impalpability,  universal  tastelessness, 
and  so  forth,  are  just  as  much  pheno- 
mena requiring,  m  thought,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  ideal  percipient  endowed 
with  sight  and  hearing  and  taste  and 
touch,  as  their  more  positive  opposites 
were  phenomena  requiring  sucn  a  i>er-7 
cipient.  Non-existence  itself  is  a  phe- 1 
nomenon  requiring  a  percipient  present! 
to  apprehend  it,  just  as  much  as  exist- 
ence IS.  No  external  world  is  no  more 
no  external  world  without  an  ideal 
percipient,  than  an  external  world  is 
an  external  world  without  an  ideal 
percipient.  Therefore,  in  saying  that 
there  would  be  ^p  external  world  if 
man  were  annihilated,  we  involve  our- 
selves in  precisely  the  same  incapacity 
of  rationally  enunciating  the  question 
as  we  did  in  the  former  case.  We  are 
compelled  to  bring  back  in  thought 
our  very  percipient  selves,  whom  we 
declared  we  had  conceived  of  as  anni- 
hilated. In  neither  case  can  we  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  the  question ;  in  neither 
case  can  we  construe  it  intelligibly  to 
our  own  minds;    and  therefore  the 


(question  is  unanswerable — not  becanaa 
it  cannot  be  answered,  but  becaiue  it 
cannot  be  asked. 

Now  for  the  great  truth  to  which 
these  observations  are  the  precursor. 
We  have  already  taken  occasion  to 
remark,  that  discussions  of  the  kind 
we  are  engaged  in  are  carried  on,  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  at  with  respect  to  the  edstence 
or  the  non-existence  of  the  material 
universe,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
laws  of  human  thought  which  may  be 
evolved  in  the  course  of  the  research. 
Now,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  train  of  our  present  specu- 
lation is  this — that  no  question  and  no 
proposition  whatever  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  entertained  which  involves 
the  supposition  of  our  annihilation.  It 
is  an  irreversible  law  of  human  thought, 
that  no  such  idea  can  be  construed  to 
the  mind  by  any  effort  of  the  under- 
standing, or  rationally  articulated  by 
any  power  of  language.  We  cannot, 
and  we  do  think  it ;  we  only  think  thai  1 
we  think  it  And  upon  the  basis  of  this  • 
law,  and  upon  it  alone,  independently 
of  revelation,  rests  the  great  doctrine 
of  our  immortality.  The  fear  of  death 
is  a  salutary  fear,  and  the  thought  of 
death  is  a  salutary  thought,  not  be- 
cause we  can  really  think  the  thought 
or  really  entertain  the  fear,  but  only 
because  we  imagine  that  we  can  do  so. 
This  imagination  of  ours  (we  say  it 
with  the  deepest  reverence)  is  a  gra- 
cious imposition  practised  upon  us  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  for  the  wisest 
and  most  benevolent  of  purposes.  We 
appear  to  ourselves  to  be  able  to  rea- 
bze  the  thought  and  the  fear,  and  this 
it  is  which  orives  us  back  so  irresist- 
ibly into  the  busy  press  of  life,  and 
weds  us  so  passionately  to  its  rosy 
forms :  we  are  not  able  to  realize  the 
thought  or  the  fear,  and  this  it  ia 
which  makes  us  secretly  to  rejoice  **in 
the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.** 
Wo  to  us  if  we  could  Indeed  think  of 
death !  In  the  real  thought  of  it  we 
should  be  already  dead,  but  in  the  mere 
illusive  imagination  of  the  thought  we 
are  already  an  immortal  race«  behave 
nothing  to  wait  for :  eternity  b  even 
now  within  us,  and  time,  with  all  its 
vexing  troubles,  is  no  more.* 

But  to  return  to  Berkeley.    What 
then  is  the  precise  position  in  which  he 


*  WordiworUi*s  little  poem,  entitled  *'  We  ure  Seven,"  iUoitrfttes  this  great  Uw 
of  hummn  thought — the  natural  inconceivability  of  death ;  and  hence,  simple  as  its 
character  may  be,  it  is  rooted  in  the  most  profound  and  recondite  pe^cKLQlft^«»&k  nxqs^x 
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lifts  left  the  (question  rejecting  man 
i\ud  the  material  uniTerae  r  lie  main- 
tfiliis,  as  wc  have  said,  that  matter  de- 
pends entirely  for  its  existence  upon 
itiind.  And  in  this  opinion  we  cor- 
dially agree  with  him.  But  we  must 
Ix?  allowed  to  widen  very  amply  the 
basis  of  his  principle,  otherwise,  on 
account  of  the  doctrine  thus  professed, 
we  feel  well  assured  that  our  friends 
would  be  disposed  to  call  our  sanity  in 
question.  Berkeley's  doctrine  amounts 
to  this,  that  there  are  trees,  for  in- 
stance, and  houses  in  the  world,  be- 
cause they  are  either  seen,  and  so  forth, 
or  thought  of  at  teen^  and  so  forth. 
But  here  his  groundwork  is  far  too 
narrow,  for  it  seems  to  imply  this,  that 
there  would  be  no  trees  and  no  houses 
ufdeM  they  were  seen,  or  thought  of 
as  seen.  It  is  therefore  exposed  to 
strong  objections  and  misconstruc- 
tions. The  realist  may  langh  it  to 
scorn  by  saying,  "  Then,  I  suppose, 
there  arc  no  trees  and  no  houses  when 
there  is  no  man's  mind  either  seeing 
or  thinking  of  them  !  *'  But  broaden 
the  basis  of  the  idealistic  principle,  and 
sec  how  innr>cuou8  this  objection  falls 
to  tlie  ground ;  aifirm  that  in  the  case 
of  erp.ry  phenomenon,  that  is,  even  in 
the  case  of  tlic  pkenomenon  of  the  ab'!' 
aeihce  of  all  phenomena^  a  subject-mind 
must  be  thought  of  as  incarnated  with 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  cavil  is  at 
once  obviated  and  disarmed.  The 
realist  expects  the  idealist,  in  virtue  of 
his  principle,  taken  in  its  narrower 
significance,  to  admit  that  when  the 
percipient  neither  sees,  nor  thinks  of 
seeing,  trees  and  houses,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  these  objects.  But 
the  idealist,  instructed  by  his  princi- 
ple in  its  wider  significance,  replies, 
"  No,  my  good  sir ;  no-trees  and  no- 
houses,  f.e.  space  empty  of  trees  and 
houses,  is  a  phenomenon,  just  as  much 
as  trees  and  houses  tliemselves  are  phe- 
nomena :  and  as  such  it  can  no  more 
exist  without  being  seen  or  thought  of 
as  seen  than  any  other  phenomenon 
can.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  admit  that, 
in  the  total  absence  and  oblivion  of  the 
percipient,  there  would  Ikj  no- trees  and 
no-houses  in  a  particular  place,  I  should 
be  guilty  of  the  verj'  error  I  am  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  my  whole  system  to  guard  peo- 
ple against  committing — I  should  mere- 
ly- be  substituting  othrr  phenomena  in 
lieu  of  those  which  had  disappeared — 
/  should  merely  be  placing  tne  pheno- 
iDenon  of  no-olyect  in  the  room  o(  \\ia 
plieiioiiienon  of  object,  and,  in  ma^n- 
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taining  (aa  you  seem  to  expect  I  should) 
that  ^e  former  might  eust  without 
being  seen  or  thought  of  as  seen,  whIU 
the  latter  might  not  so  exist,  I  should 
be  giving  a  direct  contradiction  to  my 
whole  speculation — I  should  be  charge- 
able with  holding  that  same  phenome* 
na  are  independent  and  irrespective  of 
a  percipient  mind  either  really  or 
ideally  present  to  them,  and  thtLi  others* 
are  not ;  whereas  my  great  doctrine  ia 
that  no  phenomena,  not  even,  as  I  liave 
said,  the  phenomenon  of  the  absence  of 
all  phenomena,  are  thus  independent  or 
irrespective."  It  appears  to  us  that 
Berkclej'*8  principle  requires  to  be  en- 
larged m  some  such  terms  as  these; 
and  being  so,  we  think  that  it  is  then 
proof  against  all  cavils  and  objections 
whatsoever.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  existence  of  matter  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  presence,  that  is,  either  the 
real  or  the  ideal  presence,  of  a  con- 
scious mind.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  there  would  be  no-matUr 
if  no  such  conscious  mind  were  pre- 
sent, or  thought  of  as  present,  because 
no-matter  depends  just  as  much  upon 
the  real  or  the  ideal  presence  of  a  con- 
scious mind.  Thus  are  spiked  all  tlie 
cannon  of  false  realism ;  thus  all  her 
trenches  are  obliterated,  all  her  sup- 
plies cut  off,  and  all  her  resources  ren- 
dered unserviceable.  Thus,  too,  we 
may  add,  is  the  flank  of  false  idealism 
turned,  and  her  forces  driven  from 
their  ground,  while  absolute  real  ideal- 
ism, or  the  complete  conciliation  of 
common  sense  and  philosophy,  remains 
in  triumphant  possession  of  the  field. 

Now  we  think  that  this  mode  of 
meeting  the  question  respecting  mind 
and  matter,  and  of  clearing  its  difficul- 
ties, is  infinitely  preferable  to  tliat 
resorted  to  by  some  ^hilosoiihers,  in 
which  they  make  a  distmction  between 
what  they  call  the  primary^  and  what 
they  call  the  eccondary  qualities  of 
matter;  holding  that  the  latter  are 
purely  subjective  affections,  or  impres- 
sions existing  only  in  ourselves ;  and 
that  the  former  are  purely  objective 
elements,  constituting  the  ver^'  existence 
of  things.  As  this  is  a  very  prevalent 
and  powerfully  supported  opinion,  we 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  some  notice. 
But  in  our  exposure  of  its  futility, 
wc  shall  be  very  brief.  All  the  secon- 
dary qualities,  colours,  sounds,  ta^tea, 
smells,  heat,  hardness,  every  thing,  in 
short,  which  is  an  affection  of  senee^ 
may  be  generalized  at  one  sweep  into 
our  mere  knowledge  of  things.  Bnt 
i!^«  ^Tvmax^  o^^N^'^hich  are  usually 
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these  powew  are  in  themselves  feehle, 
but  because  they  liave  been  misdirected 
a^nst   a  monument — «rc  perennius 

of  solid  and  everlasting  truth.    The 

ability  displayed  in  the  execution  of 
his  work,  is  immeasurably  greater 
tlian  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
crowned. 

Therefore,  when  we  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  Mr  Bailey's  work  has  been  an v 
thing  hut  successful  in  its  main  object, 
we  can,  at  the  same  time,  conscien- 
tiously recommend  a  careful  perusal  of 
it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
studies  of  which  it  treats.  Its  chief 
merit  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  this — 
that  it  mdicates  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  difference  between  the  entire 
views  advocated  by  Berkeley  himself 
on  the  subject  of  vision,  and  the  partial 
views  which  it  has  suited  the  purposes 
or  the  ability  of  his  more  timid  but 
less  cautious  followers  to  adopt.  We 
shall  immediately  have  occasion  to 
sp^ik  of  the  respects  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples have  deserted  the  principles  of 
the  master ;  but  let  us  first  of  all  state 
the  precise  question  at  issue.  There 
is  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
terms  in  which  Mr  Bailey  has  stated 
it,  and  therefore  we  cannot  do  better 
than  make  use  of  his  words. 

^^  Outness,  (says  he,  p.  13,)  distance, 
real  magnitude,  and  real  figure,  are  not 
])erceiv«l  (according  to  Berkeley's 
theory)  immediately  by  sight ;  but,  in 
the  first  pUxce,  by  the  sense  of  feeling 
or  touch;  and  it  is  from  experience 
alone  that  our  visual  sensations  come 
to  suggest  to  us  these  exclusively  tan- 
gible properties.  Wc,  in  fact,  see  ori' 
ginaUy  nothing  but  various  coloured 
appearances,  which  are  felt  as  internal 
sensations ;  and  we  learn  that  they  are 
external,  and  also  what  distances,  real 
magnitudes,  and  real  fi^^ures,  these 
coloured  appearances  indicate,  just  as 
we  learn  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  written  characters  of  a  language. 
Thus  a  beings  gifted  with  sight,  but 
destitute  of  tne  sense  of  touch,  would 
have  no  perception  of  outness,  distance, 
real  magnitude,  and  real  figure.  Such 
is  Berkeley's  doctrine  stated  in  the 
most  general  terras." 

We  beg  the  reader  particularly  to 
notice,  that  the  distance  and  outness 
here  spoken  of  are  the  distance  and 
outness  of  an  object  from  the  eye  of 
the  beholder ;  for  Mr  Bailey  imagines, 
as  we. shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
thAt  Berkeley  holds  that  another  spe- 
cies of  outness,  namdy,  the  outnea^^  ^ 

one  visible  thing  from  oiheT  nUWAa   *t\v<^  ^9(u^^'\^T!^^xl^&^^CGaX.«^ 


things,  is  not  immediately  perediTed 
by  sight.  This  latter  opinion,  how- 
erer,  is  certainly  not  maintained  by 
Berkeley,  -and  the  idea  that  it  is  so,  is, 
we  think,  the  origin  of  the  g^reater  part 
of  Mr  Baile/s  mistakes.  The  only 
other  remark  which  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  on  this  ezpoaition  is,  that 
we  slightly  object  to  the  words,  which 
we  have  marked  in  italics — ^  in  thefir§l 
place'' — for  they  seem  to  imply  that 
outness,  ftc,  are  perceived  by  sight  in 
the  second  or  in  the  Itut  place.  But 
Berkeley  holds,  and  in  this  opinion  we 
agree  with  him,  that  they  are  nevfr 
perceived  ataUhy  the  sense  of  sight, 
properly  so  called.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  word  "  originaUy^^^  where 
it  is  said  that  we  **  see  originaUy  nothing 
but  various  coloured  appearances, 
for  it  seems  to  imply  that  miimaieiy  we 
come  to  see  more  than  various  coloured 
appearances.  But  this,  following  Ber- 
keley's footsteps,  we  deny  that  we  ever 
do.  In  other  respects  we  think  that 
the  statement  is  perfectly  correct  and 
unobjectionable. 

As  a  further  statement  and  abstract 
of  the  theory,  Mr  Bailey  proceeds  to 
quote  Berkeley's  own  words,  in  which 
he  says,  ^  that  distance  or  outness  **  (t>. 
outness  from  the  eye)  ''is  neither  im- 
mediately of  itself  percdved  by  sight, 
nor  yet  apprehended  and  judged  of  by 
lines  and  angles,  or  any  thin^  that 
hath  a  necessary  connexion  with  it; 
but  that  it  is  only  wgreeUd  to  our 
thoughts  by  certain  visible  ideas  and 
sensations  attending^  vision,  which,  in 
their  own  nature,  have  no  manner  of 
similitude  or  relation  either  with  dis- 
tance or  things  placed  at  a  distance. 
But,  by  a  connexion,  taught  us  by  ex- 
perience, they  Tviz.  vi»Sle  ideas  and 
visual  sensations)  come  to  signify  and 
suggest  them  (viz.  distance^  and  things 
placed  at  a  distance)  to  us,  after  the 
same  manner  that  words  of  any  lan- 
guage suggest  the  ideas  they  are  made 
to  stand  for.  Insomuch  that  a  man 
born  blind,  and  afterwards  made  to  see, 
would  not,  at  first  sight,  think  the 
things  he  saw  to  be  without  his  mind, 
or  at  any  distance  from  him."  Such 
is  an  outiine  of  the  theory  which  Mr 
Bailey  undertakes  to  controvert. 

In  laying  the  groundwork  of  his 
objections,  he  first  of  all  proceeds  (and 
we  think  this  the  most  valuable  obser- 
vation in  his  book)  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  two  separate  opi- 
nions which  may  be  entertained  with 
T<^vcd.  lo  the  outness  of  visible  ol^{ect8. 
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to  determine  that  visible  objects  are 
external,  or  at  any  distance  at  all  from 
the  eye:  the  other  opinion  is,  that 
siffht,  though  gifted  with  the  capacity 
of  determining  that  all  visible  objects 
are  at  some  distance  from  the  eye,  is 
yet  unable  to  determine  the  relative 
distances  at  which  they  stand  towards 
it  and  towards  one  another.  In  the 
words  of  Mr  Bailey,  "Wliethcr  ob- 
jects are  seen  to  be  external,  or  at 
aome  distance,  is  one  question  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  enquiry — whe- 
ther objects  are  seen  by  the  unassisted 
vision  to  be  at  different  distances  from 
the  percipient,"  He  then  adds,  "  yet 
Berkeley  uniformly  assumes  them  to 
be  the  same,  or,  at  least,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  same  arguments."  This  is  true 
enough  in  one  siense,  but  Mr  Bailey 
should  have  considered,  that  if  Ber- 
keley did  not  make  the  discrimination, 
it  was  because  he  conceived  that  the 
opinion  which  maintained  the  absolute 
non-externality  of  visible  objects,  ue,  of 
objects  in  relation  to  the  organ  of  sight, 
was  the  only  question  properly  at  issue. 
The  remark,  however,  is  valuable,  be- 
cause Berkeley's  foUowers,  Reid,  Stew- 
art, and  others,  have  supposed  that  the 
other  question  was  the  one  to  be 
grappled  with ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
have  not  ventured  beyond  maintaining 
that  the  eye  is  unable  to  judge  of  the 
different  degrees  of  distance  at  which 
objects  may  be  placed  from  it.  But 
the  thorough-going  opinion  is  the  true 
one,  and  the  followers  have  deserted 
their  leader  only  to  err,  or  to  discover 
truths  of  no  scientific  value  or  signi- 
ficance whatever. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  general  ob- 
ject which  Berkeley  had  in  view,  and 
determine  the  proper  point  of  sight 
from  which  his  "  theory  of  vision" 
should  be  regarded.  We  nave  already 
remarked  that  it  was  but  the  stepping- 
stone  or  prelude  to  those  maturer  and 
more  extended  doctrines  of  idealism  in 
which  his  fenius  afterwards  expatia- 
ted, and  which  have  made  his  name 
famous  throughout  every  corner  of  the 
philosophic  world ;  and  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  in  the 
preceding  pages,  giving  a  more  en- 
larged and  unobjectionable  construc- 
tion to  their  principle,  and  clearing, 
we  think,  at  least  some  of  the  difficiu- 
ties  which  beset  his  statement  of  it. 
His  theory  of  vision  mav  be  called  an 
essay  on  the  idealism  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  eye  alone.  It  is  idealism  re- 
stricted to  the  confideration  of  tliis 


sense,  and  is  the  first  attempt  that  ever 
was  made  to  embody  a  systematic  and 
purely  speculative  critique  of  the  facts 
of  seeing.  We  use  the  words  purely 
speculative  in  contradistinction  from 
geometrical  and  physiological  critiques 
of  the  same  sense ;  of  which  there  were 
abundance  in  all  languages,  but  which, 
proceeding  on  mathematical  or  anato- 
mical daia^  which  arc  entirely  tactual^ 
had,  in  Berkeley's  opinion,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  science  of 
optics,  properly  so  called.  Optics,  as 
hitherto  treated,  that  is  to  say,  as  esta- 
blished on  mathematical  principles, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  false  science 
of  vision ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  blind 
were  found  to  be  just  as  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  it,  as 
those  were  who  could  see.  Hence  he 
concluded,  and  most  justly,  that  the 
true  facts  of  sight  had  been  left  out  of 
the  estimate,  because  these  were,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  facts  which  no 
blind  person  could  form  any  concep- 
tion of.  He  accordingly  determined 
to  construct,  or  at  least  to  pave  the 
way  towards  the  construction  of  a 
truer  theory  of  vision,  in  which  these 
— the  proper  and  peculiar  facts  of  the 
sense  —  snould  be  taken  exclusively 
into  account :  and  hence,  passing  from  , 
the  mathematical  and  physiological  me- 
thod, he  took  up  a  different,  and  what 
we  have  called  a  purely  speculative 
ground — a  ground  which  cannot  be 
rendered  intelligible  or  conceivable  to 
the  blind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  defi- 
cient in  the  sense  which  alone  furnishes 
the  data  that  are  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
test  by  which  Berkeley  tried  optical 
science  was — can  the  blind  be  brought 
to  understand,  or  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  it?  If  they  can,  then  the  ^ 
science  must  be  false,  for  it  ought 
to  be  a  science  of  experiences  from 
which  they  are  entirely  debarred.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  then,  first  of  all, 
that  his  object  in  constructing  liis 
theory  of  vision  was,  leaving  all  geo- 
metrical and  anatomical  considerations 
out  of  the  question,  to  apprehend  the 
proper  and  peculiar  facts  of  sight — the 
facts,  the  wnole  facts,  and  nothing  but 
the  facts,  of  that  particular  and  isola- 
ted sense. 

Now  we  think  that  Mr  Bailey's 
leading  error  consists  in  his  not  having 
remarked  the  unswerving  devotedness 
with  which^  Berkeley  follows  out  this 
aim ;  and  (Tence,  having  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  singleness  and  unrelaxing 
perseverance  of  his  pur^ose^  hft  ^ai 
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^e  are  requiring  of  them  no  such  ex- 
travagant and  impossible  belief.    As 
well  might  thej  conceive  that  tre  are 
Inclined  to  maintain  that  the  ohairs 
are  not  seen  to  be  external  to  the  table. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  it  to  be 
an  undeniable  fact,  (and  so  does  Ber- 
keley,) that  all  visible  objects  arc  secti 
to  be  external,  and  at  a  distance  from 
one  another ;  that  objects  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  or  at  the  end  of  the  great 
ranges  of  astronomy,  are  all  seen  to  be 
very  far  removed  from  the  visible  fea- 
tures of  our  own  faces ;  but  we  detiy 
that  these  objects,  and  our  own  noses 
among  the  number,  are  seen   to  be 
external,  or  at  any  distance  at  all  from 
our  own  sight;  simply  for  tiiis  reason, 
that  our  sight  is  unable  to  see  itself. 
How  can  we  see  a  thing  to  be  at  any 
distance    whatsoever    from   a    thing 
which  we  doti't  see  ?  Suppose  a  person 
were  privately  to  bury  a  guinea  some- 
where, and  then,  pointing  to  St  PauFs, 
were  to  ask  a  friend,  "  how  far  is  my 
guinea  buried  from  that  cathedral  r^ 
What  judgment  could  the  person  so 
interrogated     form  —  what     answer 
could  he  give  ?  obviously  none.     The 
guinea  might  be  buried  under  St  Patd'i 
foundation  —  it   might   be  buried  at 
Tiinbuctoo.     There  are  no  data  ftif- 
nished,  from  which  a  judgment  may 
be  formed,  aud  a  reply  given.     In  the 
same  way,  with  regard  to  sight  and 
its  objects ;   the  requisite  data  for  a 
judgment  arc  not  supplied  to  this  sense. 
One  dntitm  is  given,  the  visible  object ; 
but  the  other  necessary  datum  is  with- 
held, namely,  the  visibleness  of  the 
organ  itself.     Therefore,  by  sight,  We 
can  form  no  judgment  at  all  with 
respect  to  the  distance  at  which  objects 
may  be  placed  from  the  organ ;  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  proper  to  say, 
that  we  do  form  an  obscure  judgment, 
to  the  effect  that  all  visible  objects 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  eye ;  and 
that  where  the  object  is,  there  also  is 
the  organ  which  apprehends  it.   Or,  to 
re[>eat  the  proof  in  somewhat  different 
wonls,   we  affirm,   that  before  sight 
con  judge  of  the  distance  of  objects  from 
itself,  or  that  they  are  distant  at  all, 
it  must  first  localise  both  itself  and  the 
object.     But  it  can  only  localize  these 
two  by  seeing  them,  for  sight  can  do 
nothing  except  by  seeing.   But  it  can- 
not sec  both  of  them ;  it  can  only  see 
one  of  them.  ITicrcfore,  it  cannot  local- 
ize both  of  them,  and  hence  the  conclu- 
sion is  driven  irresistibly  home,  that  It 
ooii  form  no  Judgment  that  they  ore 
in  aaydegreeilBtaot  from  one  vnotbsi. 


'  Touching  this  point  Mr  Bailey  puti 
forth  an  averment,  which  really  makes 
us  blush  for  the  speculative  capacity  of 
our  country.  Speaking  of  the  case  of 
the  young  man  who  was  couched  by 
Cheselden,  he  remarks,  in  support  of 
his  own  doctrine,  that  visible  objects 
are  seen  to  be  external  to  the  sight ; 
and  in  commenting  on  the  young  man*B 
statement,  that  ^^he  thought  all  objects 
whatever  touched  his  eyes  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  skin,**  he  remarks,  we 
say,  upon  this,  that  it  clearly  proves 
"  visible  objects  appeared  external 
even  to  his  body,  to  say  mUhing  of  his 
mind.**  External  even  to  his  body! 
Surely  Mr  Bailey  did  not  expect  that 
the  young  man  was  to  perceive  visible 
things  to  beVrt  his  visible  body.  Surely 
he  does  not  think  that  the  hands  of 
Berkeley's  argument  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  any  such  preposterous 
revelation.  Siurely  ho  is  not  such  a 
crude  speculator  as  to  imagine  that  the 
mind  is  in  the  body,  liice  the  brain,  the 
liver,  or  the  lungs ;  and  that  to  bear  out 
Berkeley's  theory,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  visible  universe,  of  which  the  visi- 
ble body  is  a  part,  should  be  seen  to  be 
in  this  mind  internal  again  in  its  turn 
to  the  visible  body.  Truly  this  is 
ravelling  the  hank  of  thought  with  v 
vengeance. 

lierkeley's  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  outness  of  visible  ol^ects,  we  would 
state  to  be  this : — All  these  objects  are 
directly  seen  to  be  external  to  each 
other,  but  none  of  them  ore  seen  or 
can   be  seen,  for    the  reason  above 

gven,  to  be  external  to  the  eye  itself! 
e  holds  that  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  external  to  the  eye-^that  they  pos- 
sess a  real  and  tangible  outness  in- 
dependent of  the  sight — is  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  operation  a 
another  sense — the  sense  of  touch.  He 
further  maintains  tliat  the  tactual  sen- 
sations having  been  repeatedly  expe- 
rienced along  with  the  visual  sensa*- 
tions,  which  yield  no  such  judgment, 
these  visual  sensations  come  at  length 
of  themselves,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  tactual  impressions,  to  suggest  ob- 
jects as  external  to  the  eye^  that  is,  as 
endowed  ^vith  real  and  tangpible  outness ; 
and  so  perfect  is  the  association,  that 
the  seer  seems  to  originate  out  of  his 
own  native  powers,  a  knowledge  for 
which  he  is  wholly  indebted  to  his 
brother  the  toucher. 

Now  Mr  Bailey  views  the  doctrine 
in  a  totally  difierent  light.  Aocoidinc 
to  Wm  Bmk%W% ^niiiGca^Yi^^MX ^•"fc^ 
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their  distunce  from  the  eye,  is  not  im- 
me^ately  perceived  by  sight,  but  that 
not  even  their  visible  outness  or  their 
distance  from  one  another  is  so  per- 
ceived. He  thinks  that,  according  to 
Berkeley,  the  latter  kind  of  outness  is 
suggestedhy  certain  "  internal  feelings" 
— ^Heaven  knows  what  they  are — no 
less  than  the  former.  He  does  not  see 
that  this  "  internal  feeling,"  as  he  calls 
it,  is  itself  the  very  sensation  of  visible 
outness  as  above  explained^  He  seems 
to  think  that,  accordmg  to  Berkeley,  the 
eye  does  not  even  see  visible  things  to  be 
out  of  one  another — out  of  our  visible 
bodies  for  example ;  but  that  the  disintri- 
cation  of  them  is  accomplished  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sugg^tion.  No  wonder  that  he 
makes  dreadful  havoc  with  the  Bishop^s 
doctrine  of  association.  The  following 
is  his  statement  of  that  doctrine : — 

^*  Outness  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived by  sight,  but  only  suggest^  to 
our  thoughts  by  certain  visible  ideas 
and  sensations  attending  vision.  Ber- 
keley (he  continues)  thus  in  fact  repre- 
sents the  visual  perception  of  objects 
as  external,  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
association  of  ideas.  If,  however,  he 
had  clearly  analyzed  the  process  in 

Question,  he  would  have  perceived  the 
dlacy  into  which  he  had  fallen.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  law  of  mind,  by 
which  one  thing  suggests  another, 
should  produce  any  sucn  effect  as  the 
one  ascribed  to  it.  Suppose  we  have 
an  internal  feeling  A,  which  has  never 
been  attended  with  any  sensation  or 
perception  of  outness,  and  that  it  is 
expenenced  at  the  same  time  with  the 
external  sensation  B.  After  A  and  B 
have  been  thus  experienced  together, 
they  will,  according  to  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation, suggest  each  other.  When  the 
intemaJ  feehng  occurs,  it  will  bring  to 
mind  the  external  one,  and  vice  verm. 
But  this  is  all.  Let  there  be  a  thou- 
sand repetitions  of  the  internal  feeling 
with  the  external  sensation,  and  aU 
that  can  be  effected  will  be,  that  the 
one  will  invariably  suggest  the  other. 
Berkeley's  theory,  however,  demands 
more  than  this.  He  maintains  that 
because  the  internal  feeling  has  been 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  the  exter- 
nal one,  it  will  when  experienced  alone, 
not  only  suggest  the  external  sensa- 
tion, but  absolutely  be  regarded  as 
external  itself,  or  rather  be  converted 
into  the  perception  of  an  external 
ol^lect.  It  may  be  asserted,  without 
AesitetfoDy  that  there  is  nothkig  in  the 
whole  opendopB  of  the  humaa  iiaa<\ 
MimlogouB  to  such  a  procesa*^ 


There  certainly  is  nothing  in  the 
mental  operations  analosous  to  such  a 
process,  and  just  as  UtUe  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  whole  writings  of  Berke- 
lev    analogous    to    such  a  doctrine. 
Throughout  this  statement,  the  fallacy 
and  the  mistake  are  entirely  on  the 
side  of  Mr  Bailey.     The  "outness" 
which  he  here  declares  Berkeley  to  hold 
as  suggested,  he  evidently  imagines  to 
be  visible  outness:  whereas  nerkeiej 
distinctly  holds  that  visible  outness  is 
never  su^ested  by  sight  at  aU,  or  by 
any  ^  visible  ideas  or  sensations  at- 
tending vision,**  and  that  it  is  only 
tajigibU  outness  which  is  so  suggested. 
*•  Sight  (says  Berkefey,  Works,  voLi. 
147)  doth  not  suggest  or  in  any  way 
inform  us  that  the  visible  olject  we  im- 
mediately perceive  exists  ai  a  disttmce^ 
What  Berkeley  maintains  is,  that  vi- 
sion with  its  accompanying  sensations 
suggests  to  us  another  kud  of  out- 
ness and  of  objects  which  are  invi- 
sible, and  whicn  always  remain  invisi- 
ble, but  which  maybe  peixidved  by 
touch,  provided  we  go  throogh  the  pro- 
cess necessary  for  such  a  perception. 
He  admits  the  immediate  and  unsug- 
gcsted  sensation  of  visible  outness  in 
the  sense  explained  above — that  all  visi- 
ble things  are  directiy  seen  to  be  ex- 
ternal to  our  visible  bodies,  only  deny- 
ing (and  we  think  we  have  assigned 
good  grounds  for  this  denial)  that  any 
of  them  are  seen  to  be  extenial  to  our 
own  invisible  sight.  He  maintains  that 
this  direct  sensation  of  visible  outness 
comes  through  experience  to  suggest 
the  perception  of  a  different,  namely  of 
a  tangible  and  invisible,  outness.     He 
asserts  (we  shall  here  adopt  Mr  Bai- 
ley's language,  with  some  shght  varia* 
tion  giving  our  view  of  the  case,)  that 
in  consequence  of  there  having  been  a 
thousand  repetitions  of  the  sensation 
of  visible  outness  with  the  sensation 
of  tangible  outness,  the  one  will  inva- 
riably suggest  the  other.      And  his 
theory  demands  no  more  than  this. 
He  never  maintains  that  because  the 
sensation  of  visible  outness — already 
explained,  we  beg  the  reader  to  keep 
in  mind,  as  the  sensation  of  visible 
objects  as  external  to  one  another,  but 
not  as  external  to  the  sense  perceiving 
them — ^he  never  maintains  that  because 
this  sensation  has  been  found  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sensation  of  tangible 
outness,  that  it  will,  when  experienced 
alone,  not  only  suggest  the  tangiUe 
outness,  but  absolutely  be  rmrd^  as 
tKn^^^  \\mS^  fA  \»  oonverted  into  IIm 
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never,  we  say,  maintains  any  thing 
like  this,  as  Mr  Bailey  represents  him 
to  do.  It  may  therefore  he  asserted 
with  hesitation,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  philosophical 
criticism  analogous  to  the  hlunder  of 
his  reviewer.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  answer  a  disputant  when  we  con- 
fute, as  his,  a  theory  of  our  making. 

Berkeley  informs  us,'that  visual  sen- 
sation— that  is,  the  direct  perception 
of  the  outness  of  visible  things  with 
regard  to  one  another,  having  been 
frequently  accompanied  with  sensa- 
tions of  their  tactual  outness  and 
tactual  magnitudes,  comes  at  length, 
through  the  law  of  association,  to  sug- 
gest to  us  that  they  are  external  also 
to  the  eye,  although  we  neVer  see  them 
to  be  so ;  and  to  suggest  this  to  us— of 
course  as  the  word  suggestion  implies 
— in  the  absence  of  the  tactual  sensa- 
tions. Thus  the  visual  sensations, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  tactual 
8en8ations,call  up  the  tactual  sensations, 
resemble  a  language,  the  words  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  things,  call 
up  the  ideas  of  things.  Thus  the  word 
rose,  in  the  absence  of  a  rose,  suggests 
the  idea  of  that  flower;  and  thus  a  visi- 
ble rose,  not  seen  as  external  to  the 
eye,  does,  in  the  absence  of  a  tangible 
or  touched  rose,  suggest  a  tangible  or 
touched  rose  as  an  object  external  to 
the  eye.  "  But,"  says  Mr  Bailey, 
**  this  comparison  completely  faiu. 
To  make  it  tally  we  must  suppose  that 
the  audible  name,  by  suggesting  the 
visible  flower,  becomes  itself  a  visible 
object**  What !  does  he  then  suppose 
that  Berkeley  holds  that  the  visible 
flower,by  suggesting  the  tangible  flower, 
becomes  itself  a  tangible  object  ?  To 
make  Mr  Bailey's  objection  tell,  Ber- 
keley must  be  represented  as  holding 
this  monstrous  opinion,  which  he  most 
assuredly  never  did. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  follow- 
ing either  Berkeley  or  his  reviewer 
through  the  further  details  of  this  spe- 
culation. But  we  think  that  we  have 
pointed  out  with  sufficient  distinctness 
MrBailey*8  fundamental  blunder,  upon 
which  the  whole  of  hb  supposed  refu- 
tation of  Berkeley  is  built,  and  which 
consists  in  this :  that  he  conceives  the 
Bishop  to  maintain  that  the  perception 
e(  visible  outness,  or  the  distance  of 
olgects  among  themselves,  is  as  much 
the  result  of  suggestion  as  the  know- 
ledge of  tanf^ble  outness,  or  the  dis- 
tance of  objects  from  the  ornm  of 
■ig^t  He  seems  to  think  BeriLeley*8 
imtrine  to  be  thia :  that  our  yisnal  Bea- 


sations  arc  mere  internal  feelings,  in 
which  there  is  originally  and  directly 
no  kind  of  outness  at  all  involved,  not 
even  the  outness  of  one  visible  thing 
from  another  visible  thing;  and  that 
this  outness  is  in  some  way  or  other 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  these  inter- 
nal feelings.  But,  says  he,  Berke1ey*s 
theory  demands  more  than  this :  for 
*^  the  internal  feeling  not  only  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  external  object,  but  by 
doing  so,  suggests  the  idea,  or,  if  I 
may  use  figure,  infuses  the  perception 
of  its  oum  externality.**  And  he  can- 
not imdcrstaod  how  this  result  should 
be  produced  by  any  process  of  asso- 
ciation. But  neither  does  Berkeley's 
theory  demand  that  it  should;  for 
this  "internal  feeling"  is  itself,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  direct 
perception  of  visible  outness,  —  that 
IS  to  say,  the  outness  of  objects  in 
relation,  for  instance,  to  our  own 
visible  bodies ;  and  so  far  there  is  no 
suggestion  at  all  in  the  case,  nor  any 
occasion  for  any  suggestion.  Sug- 
gestion comes  into  play  when  we  judge 
that,  over  and  above  the  outness  of 
objects  viewed  in  relation  to  them- 
selves and  our  visible  bodies,  there  Is 
another  kind  of  outness  connected  with 
these  objects;  namely,  their  outness 
in  relation  to  the  organ  itself  which' 
perceives  them ;  and  this  suggestion 
takes  place  only  after  we  have  learned, 
through  the  experience  of  touch,  to 
localize  that  organ.  Having  thus  in- 
dicated Uie  leading  mistake  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  Mr  Bailey's  attempted 
refutation,  we  shall  bid  adieu  both 
to  him  and  Berkeley,  and  shall  con- 
clude by  hazarding  one  or  two  specula- 
tions of  our  own,  in  support  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  latter. 

How  do  we  come  to  judge  that  ob- 
jects are  external  to  the  eprc  as  distin- 
guished from  our  perception,  that  they 
are  external  to  one  another — and  how 
do  we  come  to  judge  that  they  possess 
a  real  magnitude  quite  different  from 
their  visible  magnitude?  These  are 
the  two  fundamental  (questions  of  the 
Berkelian  optics ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  answer  them,  we  must  go  to  worl 
experimentally,  and  strive  to  appre- 
hend the  virgin  facts  of  seeing,  un6om- 
bined  with  any  other  facts  we  may  have 
become  acquainted  with  from  other 
sources.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we 
are  merely  an  eve,  which,  however,  as 
it  is  not  yet  either  tangible  or  locali- 
zed, we  shall  call  the  soul  the  seer. 
Let  this  seer  be  pro^ldfid  '^^  ^  ^bs«. 
comp\em»ii\.^l  ^f»i\»^-^i^sv^%x»^o««* 
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colours  in  the  form  of  houses,  clouds, 
rivers,  woods,  and  mountains.  Every 
thing  is  excluded  but  sight  and  co- 
lours. Nothing  but  pure  seeing  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Now,  here  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  seer  must  pronounce 
itself  or  its  organ  to  be  precisely  com- 
mensurate in  extent  with  the  things 
seon.  It  may  cither  suppose  the  dia- 
meter of  the  landscape  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  size  of  its  diameter,  or 
it  may  suppose  its  diameter  con- 
formed to  tne  size  of  the  landscaije. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  which  it  does, 
but  one  or  other  of  these  judgments  it 
must  form.  The -seer  and  the  seen 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  co-extensivc 
with  one  another.  No  judgment  to  a 
contrary  effect — no  judgment  that  the 
organ  is  inflnitely  die  proportioned  to 
its  objects,  is  as  yet  possible.  Well, 
we  snail  suppose  that  these  objects 
keep  sliiftioff  up  and  down  within  the 
sphere  of  the  organ,  growing  larger 
and  smaller,  fainter  and  brighter  in 
colour,  and  so  forth.  Still  no  new 
result  takes  place :  there  Is  still  no- 
thing but  simple  seeing.  Until  at 
length  one  jMrticiUar  bifurcated  pheno- 
menon, with  black  cxtremides  at  one 
end,  and  lateral  appendages,  each  of 
them  terminating  in  a  somewhat  broad 
instrument,  with  five  points  of  rather 
a  pinky  hue,  begins  to  stir.  Ha! 
What's  this  ?  This  is  something  new 
— this  is  something  very  different  from 
seeing.  One  of  the  objects  within  the 
sight,  one  of  our  own  visual  pheno- 
mena has  evolved,  by  all  that's  won- 
derful !  a  new  set  of  sensations  entirely 
different  from  any  thing  connected 
with  vision.  We  will  call  them  mus- 
cular sensations.  As  this  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  visual  phenomena  which 
has  evolved  these  new  sensations,  the 
attention  of  the  seer  is  naturally  di- 
rected to  its  operations.  \a}\  us  then 
attend  to  it  particularly.  It  moves 
into  close  proximity  with  other  visual 
objects,  and  here  another  new  and 
startling  series  of  sensations  ensues 
— sensations  which  our  seer  never 
found  to  arise  when  any  of  the  other 
visual  phenomena  came  together.  We 
will  call  these  our  sensations  of  touch. 
Tlio  attention  is  now  directed  more 
particularly  than  ever  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  bifurcated  phenomenon. 
It  raises  one  of  the  aforesaid  lateral 
appendages,  and  with  one  of  the  points 
in  which  it  terminates,  it  feels  its  way 
over  the  other  portions  ot  its  svirfoce. 
Certain  portions  of  ti^la  loucYi^  aut- 
Aceoro  not  visible;  but  Ibe  TOeT,\s| 
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calling  into  play  the  muscular  sensa- 
tions, that  is,  by  moving-  the  upper 


part  of  this  phenomenon,  can  bring 
many  of  them  within  its  spheihe,  and 
hence  the  seer  concludes  that  all  of 
the  felt  portions  would  become  Tisible, 
were  no  limit  put  to  these  movements 
and  muscular  sensations.  Very  well. 
This  point,  wh^ch  occupies  an  infinite- 
ly small  space  among  the  visual  phe- 
nomena, continues  its  manipulating 
progress,  until  it  at  length  happens  to 
rest  upon  a  very  sensitive  and  orbed 
surface,  about  its  own  size,  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bifurcated  ob- 
ject. And  now  what  ensues  ?  Speak- 
ing out  of  the  information  and  expe- 
rience which  we  have  as  yet  acquired, 
we  should  naturally  say  that  merely 
this  c^m  ensue — tliat  if  the  point  (let 
us  now  call  it  our  finger)  and  theorb- 
fn\  surface  on  which  it  rests  are  out 
of  the  sphere  of  siffht,  the  seer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it — that  it  is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  touch :  or  if  the  finger 
and  the  surface  are  within  the  sphere 
of  sight,  that  then  the  finger  will  mere- 
ly hide  from  our  view  a  surface  co-ex- 
tensive with  itself,  as  it  does  in  other 
similar  instances — and  that  in  either 
case,  all  the  other  objects  of  sight  will 
l>e  left  as  visible  and  entire  as  ever. 
But  no;  neither  of  these  two  results  is 
what  ensues.  Wliat  then  does  ensue  ? 
This*  astounding  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable result  ensues ;  that  the  whole 
visiml  phenomena  are  suddenly  obli- 
tcrateil  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  ()ne  very  small  visible 
]>oint,  performing  certain  operations 
within  the  eye,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  a  ccrtam  surfhce  as  small  as  it- 
self, and  which  must  also  be  conceived 
as  \ying  within  the  eye,  not  only  obli- 
terates that  small  surface,  but  extin- 
guishes a  whole  landscape  which  is 
visibly  many  million  times  larger 
than  {tself.  If  this  result  were  not  the 
fact,  it  would  be  altocpether  incrediMe. 
From  this  moment,  then,  a  new  worid 
is  revealed  to  us,  in  which  we  find  that 
instead  of  the  man  and  all  visible  ofen 
jects  being  in  the  eye,  the  eye  is  in 
the  man :  and  that  these  objects  being 
visibly  external  to  the  bifurcated  phe- 
nomenon whose  operations  we  hate 
been  superintending,  and  which  we 
shall  now  call  ourselvfe — they  must 
conseijuently  be  external  (although 
even  yet  they  arc  never  visibly  so) 
to  the  eye  also.  The  seer,  the  great 
eve,  within  which  we  supposed  all 
lL^%  \n  \i&'\x«aaidAtied^  breaas    as   it 
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surlaoe  lo  which  Uie  forvljDger  was 
and  which  it  toverwlj  l«- 
and   frum  this    time    h«rao9* 

continudi,  tu  b«  our  lni»  €y». 
ThU8»  hy  a  very  Bingoihir  proccas,  (U\ 
we  find  oiinelvcs,  tL^  it  were,  within 
our  own  «?ye — a  ijrt»c«dvire  which  i* 
rescucKl  iVum  absurdity  by  tiiis  consi- 
dcratioD^  that  our  eye  Usell^-^ur  tun* 
giblu  ey^-^h  nhu  found  wiiliiti  tlje 
priDUM'y  eye,  m  we  niay  call  it — ^whioh 
Httfrr  i»y»  falling  ftwoy  when  the  expo- 
ri$rK      '  1  '  and 

Ihe  1  Uri 

fbrth  iniu   UHMT  ti  rnal 

to Ibi 8eer« and  thi  eye, 

r«rMd0d  by  Uiudl,  Uv.-.m...^  *ov.a:/ed, 
ihrlaki  inio  its  true  proportinns,  now 
wry  Umilml  when  tacluully  compurt'd 
with  the  objccii  which  fall  unth*r  it* 
inupcotion.  And  all  this  mag^loal  irea- 
tion — all  out*  knowk<<ilgc  tiuit  uhjects 
nre  out  of  (hi*  *fyi.\  and  that  the  sizo  nf 
thif  nrgau  bears  an  infiuitcly  etuttll 
proportion  to  the  rtal  magnitude  of 
objocti  — all  this  is  Ihi*  WiJilt  of  tlic 
touchy  and  of  the  touch  aionw.* 

Pcrha|i»  the  follow hu^  i  iiion 

may  help  the  reader  to  11  Imw 

ihc  i^ight  becoincA  infitruoictl  by  the 
touch.  Our  natural  visual  judgment 
muUmbtedly  i§,  as  we  1  ' ',  that 

the  eye  and  tho  l&nd^  U  if 

are  pivcisidy  00**^1^11-*'  >fith 
^^  olhvr  ;  and  the  natural  conclui»ion 
IBQ^t  iH>,  that  whatever  surface  1%  «uiti- 
cienl  tn  covt?r  the  one,  mu»t  be  sutUeient 
lo  cover  the  other  also.  Uut  is  lhl» 
found  to  be  the  ca»tf  Y  IJy  tio  ni«anfl. 
You  lay  your  huger  on  your  «'>e,  and 
it  oottipletely  cover*  it.  Yon  then  lay 
tho  same  linger  on  the  land&eap^,  and 
it  doci  not  cover,  perhapn,  the  hundred 
milliouth  part  of  it»  surface.  Thu« 
ore  tho  juugnients  and  eonclution^  of 
the  eye  correete*!  imd  refuted  by  the 
experience  oil  unttLatbng-lh, 

the  eye  aciif  -a  that  it  *ei\s 

ihiugi  to  be  hitgrr  uvj^n  it*elf— a  tutal 
mistako,  howerer,  «m  it*  jxirf,  at  lier- 
kdcy  was  the  fir«t  to  show ;  for  the 
object  which  tt  »eemi  to  sec  as  grwutly 

<»ccupie&  tho  mind ;  bu^ 
teen — it  is  naeretv  fui: 


eS0 
oth»r  objoct  whloh  nhti*  b  pre«eiit49d  | 

to  the  vl^iiitK 

toe]'  i^vlf 

of  «  th^i 

"-or  oi  our  b^'eiiig  iiuy  Utiiig   wiii<^li1 
exc^^s  the  ex{>an^ion  of  thu  retina*! 
A  lotty  tower,  you  will  &ay«  cxo««d 
the    cxpauiion    of  the    retina  — cfr»| 
tainly  a  tangible,  a  ttuf^^i^nifd  tower«| 
does  mi    but   doeH  a  vi»ibk\  a  kmQ 
tower^  ever  do  so  Y    Mak^  \hv>  ex 
inenl,  goo<l  reader.  an<i  you  wiU 
that  it  nr         '  '     ik,  then, 

tower  f(i  nee,  tlirongh 

pair  of  fepv^  i.M  j.rr,  ,*  Miv  u  form  a  sort  * 
prtijeeted  rclino,  not  much,  if  at  all^j 
larger  than  your  r*'*-!  !♦  lini  ^\i  i\f^i^ 
ftight  yon  will   \n  v  that    »| 

looks  about  a  humii  i>>gh»  And 

at  any  rale,  tlmt  you  no*  it  in  bH  inH^^ 
nifely  larger  thon  your  own  ere.  liul 
look  ogaiOf  r  '  affc^l 

to  the  ^iw  *'l  iB««J 

and  you  s^hall   ^tie   that  it  ikH>»  wiiT 
stretch  iieroii*!  one  hnlf,  or  ])crhap«  onf 
fourth*  of  their  diatueter.     And  If  ^1 
fair}'  pencil,  0,1  Adnni  8mith  »uppoii6flL 
were  lo  oome  bet^  n   eye  ana 

Ih^  glftj^*,  the  plr  lied  by  ill 

there<jn^  an«v^ 
fonnity  to  lli. 

noi  '  of  ao  inch  high,  or  thil 

hiu.v...,..i,  f,.irlof  an  inch  brcmd. 
iH  certainly  not  what  you  seeai  I 
but  this  i§  eerlainlv  uluit  vnu  fh 
These  are  l!  ^*1 

your  lot\y  tuv  t,4j 

this*  tower,  ticen  to  U'  oiH*-lliirti  <»f  nil 
inch  high»  atid  vi»ry  much  smaller  tha 
tho  retina,  reprci^ented  by  the  h\H 
tacles  — is  thin  tower  oiiother  (owelfl 
«c«n  to  be  a  hundred  leet  high,  an4 
iuflnitely  larger  thaji  the  rctbiM,  nnd 
existing  out  of  ilie  ndnd,  itt 
inra  f  or  i*  not  the  latter  to\  yj 

*>/!  '  *  V  the  fortijt 

e<>'  of    Ihtf    i  iH 

whif[J     •  ,  I     ^ 

pnived 


;  ...^   .....1 

m 

ideal,  and  ui 

1 

have   DO   «N 
They  M 
a  real,  ' 
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;c.sf  other  obj<.*cts  1 
1   of  a  tangible  kin< 

*  li  may,  pt rhapa,  bt  thought  that  ail  \\\l&  tuformallnn  mii^Ht  b«  aeqairad  by  thw 
timplt  aiTt  of  cloaiof  our  ^yelldi.     But  here  the  tdclual  «tn«alioat  are  ao  faint,  that  '  ~ 
miflit  bo  doubtful  wlieibirr  ti«  veil  was  drawn  over  our  eye  or  over  ibe  fa4i«  t»f  tUii^ 
Our  limits  prvveoi  ut  h^m  bating  otNr  ol^ectioai  to  which  thb  aiplan^itioa  li  ti 
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